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Th^  following  better  report  of  the  Speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  J  on  the  Educational  Grant  (Ireland)  has  been  obtained 
too  late  for  insertion  in  its  place  in  the  Te^t^  or  in  the  proper  position  of 
an  Appendix. 


SUPPLY— EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

Commons,  June  21,  1850. 

Mr.  NEWDBGATE  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  assumed  that  the 
adoption  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  would 
supersede  the  national  system  of  education 
in  Ireland.  Nqw  his  hon.  Friend's  Mo- 
tion did  not  require  that  the  national  sys- 
tem in  Ireland  should  he  superseded,  hut 
proposed  to  leave  the  grant  for  those  who 
would  accept  their  share,  or  the  whole 
grant,  on  the  present  terms  undisturhed, 
hut  claimed  respect  for  the  religious  scru- 
ples of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  share 
of  puhlic  assistance  to  which  her  commu- 
nion were  entitled,  either  from  this  grant 
or  some  other  source,  free  from  those  re- 
strictions that  amounted  to  prohibition. 
But  if  the  freedom  from  these  restrictions 
proved  so  popular  as  indirectly  to  super- 
cede the  present  national  system,  that 
fact  alone  would  justify  the  change:  no 
stronger  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the 
justice  of  the  cause  his  hon.  Friend  so 
ably  urged,  than  the  realisation  of  the 
right  hop.  Baronet's  fears.  He  did  not 
think  they  were  precluded  by  any  single 
allegation  ip  any  petition  from  so  modify- 
iqg  the  distribution,  and  90  altering  the 
mode  of  management,  of  the  grant  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  Ireland,  as  to  enable 
those  who  conscientiously  objected  to  the 
existing  system  to  accept  their  share. 
He  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
oientf  whether  he  considered  it  impossible 


to  frame  some  system  which  would  meet 
the  reasonable  objections  of  the  Church 
Education  Society?  He  maintained  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing 
so.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  venture 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  two  propositions^ 
which  he  believed  would,  if  adopted,  meet 
the  difficulty  of  the  case.  Some  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  not  he  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  schools,  termed  vested 
schools,  as  distinguished  from  the  non- 
vested  schools,  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  Ireland:  he  would  premise 
by  observing  that  the  schools  termed 
"  Vested,"  were  those  towards  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  National  Board  had 
contributed  out  of  the  grant,  and  therefore 
claimed  a  right  in  the  property  of  the 
school,  and  had  likewise  contributed  to 
the  salary  of  the  master;  whereas  the  non- 
vested  schools  wore  those  which  only  re- 
ceived occasional  assistance  from  the  lK>ard 
in  the  form  of  books,  writing  materials, 
Ac,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  were  otherwise  supported  out  of 
local  or  private  means.  He  (Mr.  New- 
degate) in  the  following  suggestions  pro- 
posed to  treat  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety as  a  separate  denomination :  1.  As 
regarded  vested  schools.  A  separate  form 
of  trust-deed  should  be  prepared  for  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 
Society,  permitting  the  patron  to  enforce 
the  readmg  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  catechisms  or  other 
hooks  of  peculiar  religious  instraqtion,  ex- 
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cept  on  one  day  in  each  week.     2.  Wiih 
regard  to  non-vested  schools.     The  rules 
respecting  religious  instruction  to  be  can- 
celled; thus  leaving  each  patron  or  ma- 
nager at  liberty  to  give  such  religious  in- 
struction as  he  may  deem  proper.     These 
were,  indeed,  humble  terms,  but  such  as  he 
believed  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  accept. 
The  great  body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
through  the   Church   Education   Society, 
had  claimed  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the   Church  of  England  was 
treated  through  the  grants  to  the  National 
Society,  and  nad  been  refused.     They  had 
claimed  to  bo  treated  as  the  Dissenters  of 
England  had  been  and  were  treated  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
had  been  refused.    They  had  claimed  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic minority  in  England  was  treated  in 
the  Poor-school  Committee,  and  had  been 
refused.     These  were  three  propositions, 
either  of  which    the   Government  might 
have  adopted ;   and  their  refusal  to  ac- 
cede to  any  of  them   showed  that  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the   Government  in 
Ireland  was  inconsistent  with  the  conduct 
they  pursued  in  England.     After  an  ex- 
perience of  eighteen  years,  no  less  than 
1,700  out  of  2,000  clergymen,  and  72,000 
of  the  liuty,  had  petitioned  against  the  pre- 
sent system.    They  believed  that  to  with- 
hold the  word  of  God  was  essentially  to 
injure  the  people;  for  they  believed  that 
''man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of   the 
mouth  of  God."     The  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  practically  excluding  religious 
teaching  in  these  schools,  was  inconsistent 
with  their  recent  conduct  in  that  House, 
and  with   the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
House  against  irreligious   education.     It 
had  been  and  might  again  be  pleaded,  that 
religious  education  was  not  excluded  from 
schools  under  the  national  system  in  Ire- 
land; this,  however,  was  only  an  empty 
evasion.     The  rules  of  the  Irish  Board 
provided  that  the  Bible,  during  the  regular 
school  hours,  should  be  excluded  if  the 
parent  of  one  child  out  of  100,  or  out  of 
1,000,  demanded  it;    and  although  the 
parent  of  every  other  child  prayed  for  the 
use  of  the  Bible,  the  patron  was  empowered, 
nevertheless,   to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  schoolhouse.      Hon.  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House  had  often,  when  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, b^n  reminded  that  Lord  Stanley  had 
founded  the  system  of  which  the  Church 
complained.    But  the  rules  and  regula- 


tions which  had  been  framed  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the   national  schools,   were 
not    in   accordance    with    the    letter    of 
Lord  Stanley,  but  were  the  work  of  the 
National  Board  ;    and,   in  their  evidence 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1835, 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Wyse,  two  of  the  Go- 
vernment   Commissioners,   admitted    that 
such  was  the  fact.    They  were  asked  whe- 
ther, if  the  substance  of  Lord  Stanley's 
letter  (which  was  called  the  Magna  Charta 
of    the    board)    were    embodied    in    an 
Act  of  Parliament,  leaving  the  board  a 
discretion  as   wido  in   their  educational 
functions   as  was  left  by  the  New  Poor 
Law  Act  of  1836  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, they  would  undertake  to  abide 
by  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  such  an 
Act;  and  they  answered  that  they  could 
not  consent  to  be  so  bound;  and  yet  the 
House  would  remember  that  it  had  been 
found  that  the  irresponsible  discretion  ex- 
ercised by  the  New  Poor  Law  Commission 
had  been  found  so  wide  and    dangerous 
that  the  Legislature  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
model the  system,  and  to  insist  that  the 
chief  Poor  Law  Commissioner  should  be  a 
Member  of  that  House,  that  he  might  per- 
sonally answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mission over  which  he  presided;  yet  lati- 
tude such  as  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
originally  enjoyed,  was  too  narrow  for  this 
Educational  Board  in   Ireland.     It  was 
ridiculous    to  pretend,   that    these   Irish 
Education  Commissioners  either  intended 
to  abide,  or  had  abided,  by  Lord  Stanley's 
letter.     It  was  very  strange  to  find  politi- 
cians who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
liberality,  their  love  of  religious  liberty, 
and  upon  their  respect  for  the  religious 
scruples  of  so   many  sects,  deaf  to  the 
hardships  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land,    why,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go* 
vemnient  as  to  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  respecting  the  religious  scruples 
of  others,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  it  the 
Christian  character  of  that  House  in  order 
to  admit  a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  per^ 
suasion,  though  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  Baron  Rothschild  did  not  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
this  country,  and  although  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  English  Jews,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  29  millions,  was  only  40,000.  ^ut 
take  the  whole  40,000  Jews,   and  they 
were  not  half  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Established   Church  in   Ireland  who 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  present 
system.     If  the  noble  Lord  was  ready  tq 
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Butke  such  a  concession  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
he  (Mr.  Newdcgate)  maintained  that  the 
noblo  Lord  was  doubly  bound  to  make 
some  concession  to  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  larger  body  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  on  ground  of  numbers 
only,  without  further  urging  the  compari- 
son. It  had  been  urged  by  some,  that 
because  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  property,  that,  therefore, 
she  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  grants  of  the  public  money, 
although  those  grants  were  drawn  from 
the  taxes  to  which  they  contributed  so 
largely.  Yet  the  iChurch  of  England, 
whieh  was  much  more  wealthy,  was  not 
barred  from  public  grants  on  that  account; 
and,  therefore,  wealth  was  not  considered 
a  disqualification  in  their  eyes.  But  he 
had  much  stronger  evidence  on  that  point. 
Where  was  the  evidence  of  any  poverty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  ?  It  was  in  vain 
for  them  to  talk  of  the  poverty  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  when  he  saw  around  him 
springing  up  every  day  colleges,  monas- 
teries, convents,  cathedrals,  and  schools. 
Let  them  not,  then,  plead  the  possession 
of  property  as  the  ground  of  exclusion, 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  body  had  a  large 
and  increasing  property,  beforo  their  eyes; 
not  English  in  its  origin  very  likely,  but 
invested  in  England;  and  when  they  grant- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholics  a  system  of 
education  on  terms  of  their  own  dictation, 
with  what  ffrace  could  Government  come 
forward  and  say  that  the  Irish  Church 
should  not  pai'ticipate  in  the  bounty  of 
the  State  for  educational  purposes,  be- 
cause they  objected  to  the  restrictions  in- 
flicted by  the  Irish  Board  ?  It  could  not  be 
truly  urged  that  those  restrictions  which 
constituted  the  system  were  necessary  to 
prevent  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 
For,  in  the  same  breath,  by  their  acts 
the  Government  declared  that  the  Protes- 
tants were  so  few,  and  the  Church  had  so 
few  communicants,  that  her  teaching,  and 
the  opinions  of  those  in  communion  with 
her,  might  be  safely  disregarded.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  hon.  Members  in  that  House 


urged  that  the  Church  should  be  altogether 
abolished,  because  it  had  so  few  adherents. 
It  was  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  that, 
althougn  wealthy,  they  did  not  seek  ascend- 
ancy, and  might,  therefore,  be  safely  ad- 
mitted to  legislative  power.  Look,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  Roman  Catholics.  Was 
'  there  no  fear  of  Catholic  domination  in 
Ireland  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  body  avow- 
edly sought  ascendancy;  but  their  doing 
so  was  no  disqualification,  according  to 
the  English  practice  of  the  Government. 
He  contended  that  the  compulsion  exer- 
cised by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
upon  the  Government  of  the  day,  was 
the  cause  of  the  present  system  being 
carried  out.  Why,  it  was  shown  by 
Lord  Stanley's  letter  that  it  was  the  free 
use  of  the  Scriptures  which  made  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  Kildare-street  School  system ;  and 
that  they  had  effected.  Did  not  that  show 
clearly  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  had  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lately  declared  herself  dominant  in 
Malta  ?  To  this  dominant  spirit  the  Go- 
vernment yielded,  but  were  deaf  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Church  of  which  Her 
Majesty  was  a  member  and  tho  head. 
He  called  upon  that  House  —  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England — and  he  appealed  to 
thcni  as  a  Christian  State,  to  restora  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  schools. 
Tho  Legislature  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  fancied  that  the  com  laws  stood 
in  tho  way  of  the  people  obtaining  an 
ample  supply  of  food.  lie  differed  from 
those  who  entertained  that  opinion.  But 
they  swept  away  the  com  laws,  as  they 
said  they  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  food 
that  sustained  the  people,  regardless  of  tho 
distress  that  change  produced.  They  had 
no  right  to  refuse  to  give  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  that  sustenance 
of  the  mind  which  they  asked  for,  the 
free  use  of  that  holy  Book  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  essential  as  the  means  of  their 
salvation.  For  these  reasons  he  would 
support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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INCUMBERED  ESTATES   (IRELAND)  ACT 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

BILL  read  3*  (according  to  order). 
The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH 
moved  the  insertion  of  two  clauses.  The 
first  provided  that  nothing  in  the  recited  Act 
should  authorise  the  Commissioners  bj  no- 
tice or  order  to  vary  the  rights  and  interests 
of  any  lessees  of  land  in  Ireland  which  such 
lessees  were  entitled  unto,  either  at  law  or 
in  equity,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  that  all  orders  and  notices  issued  under 
the  recited  Act  varying  such  rights  should 
be  void ;  and  the  second,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should,  before  a  sale,  estimate  the 
yalue  of  the  estate  to  be  sold,  and  not  sell 
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it  unless  fifteen  years'  purchase  on  that 
ascertained  value  should  oe  offered  for  it. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  declared  his 
intention  of  offering  the  most  decided  op- 
position to  both  clauses.  He  considered 
the  Bill  itself  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the 
clauses  which  the  noble  Marquess  wished 
to  add  to  it  were  still  more  unnecessary 
than  the  Bill  itself.  The  original  Act  had 
been  found  most  valuable  in  practice,  and 
had  been  very  gladly  resorted  to.  If,  how- 
ever, the  present  clause  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effect  any  sale  under 
the  Act. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Earl 
of  Glexoall,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Lord  Beaumont,  clause  withdrawn. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH  then 
proposed  his  second  clause. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  opposed  the 
clause,  considering  its  principles  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  last  Session.  Under  that  Act,  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  and  he  believed 
that  the  soundest  discretion  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  Government  in  their  selec- 
tion.    The  Commissioners  were  anxious  to 
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give  a  precise  explanation  of  every  case 
and  every  circumstance  which  could  he 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  them. 
He  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate 
with  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  course  of  proceeding  in 
certain  cases  which  had  heen  brought  be- 
fore their  Lordships,  and  would  now  state 
the  result.  It  was  said  that  one  estate 
had  heen  sold  as  low  as  a  year  and  a  half's 
purchase.  Now,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  estate  ?  It 
was  sold  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
creditors,  and  on  the  petition  of  the  owner. 
It  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  whole 
estate  was  worth  the  rent  of  200?.  a  year 
to  which  it  was  subject,  and  all  parties 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  sold  at  its  full 
ralue;  but  the  purchaser  being  imable  to 
obtain  funds  to  complete  the  purchase,  the 
order  was  discharged.  Another  case  had 
been  mentioned  in  which  an  estate  had 
been  sold  at  seven  years'  purchase.  That 
estate,  which  was  let  at  the  rent  of  732Z., 
was  subject  to  a  heavy  rent  of  409Z.,  leav- 
ing a  profit  rent  of  323Z.,  and  was  sold  for 
2,200^  It  was  bought  for  a  party  who, 
so  far  from  thinking  it  an  advantageous 
bargain,  disapproved  of  the  purchase,  and 
sought  to  be  discharged  from  it.  The  pe- 
titioning creditor  was  willing  to  consent  to 
the  discharge,  but  the  owner  of  the  estate 
refused,  affording  a  strong  proof  that  he 
did  not  think  the  Commissioners  were  dis- 
sipating his  property  to  the  winds.  He 
had  received  these  statements  from  Dr. 
Longfield,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
stated  that  in  each  case  brought  under  his 
notice  a  fair  price  had  been  obtained.  In 
all  these  cases  their  Lordships  ought  to 
look  at  the  bond  fide  rent  received,  and 
not  the  exaggerated  estimates  which  were 
too  frequently  made.  In  the  county  of 
Gal  way  an  estate  had  been  sold  for  4,6502., 
being  ten  years'  purchase  on  the  rental  at 
which  it  was  nominally  let,  but  forty  years' 
purchase  on  the  amount  of  rent  actually 
received.  There  was  no  criterion  to  de- 
cide what  the  value  of  different  properties 
ought  to  be,  and  their  Lordships,  he  trust- 
ed, would  not  lay  down  an  arbitrary  rule 
for  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances, 
when  the  Commissioners  were  exercising  a 
discriminating  and  enlightened  superin- 
tendence over  every  case  brought  before 
them.  The  noble  Marquess  proposed  that 
no  estate  should  be  sold  below  fifteen  years' 
purchase.  For  well-cultivated  estates  that 
was  a  low  amount,  but  for  an  estate  ten- 
anted by  paupers  it  was  outrageous.    In 


these  cases  the  expense  which  the  pur- 
chaser would  have  to  incur  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  deciding 
whether  the  value  obtained  was  sufficient. 
It  was  said  that,  the  creditors  had  not  been 
paid,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
were  locked  up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Now,  he  was  informed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  shortly  expected  to  be 
able  to  distribute  amongst  the  creditors  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  funds.  Taking  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  ho 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  consent 
to  the  adoption  of  the  clause,  which  in  fact 
was  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  any  confidence  in  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  successful  in  passing  a 
useful  Bill,  and  was  now  about  to  encumber 
it  with  an  exceedingly  injurious  proposition. 
In  many  cases  a  limit  of  fifteen  years  would 
defeat  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  pro- 
prietors; and  he  trusted  the  noble  Mar- 
quess would  exercise  again  the  sound  dis- 
cretion he  had  already  shown,  and  would 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  suggested  the 
insertion  of  words  providing  that  the  sale 
should  not  take  place  under  such  circum- 
stances "  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor." 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  question 
was,  would  their  Lordships  limit  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioners,  or  allow 
them  to  sell  any  man's  property  at  ^ye  or 
seven  years'  purchase,  without  his  con- 
sent? The  noble  Earl  had  mentioned  one 
case  which  presented  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Bill,  namely,  that  in 
which  an  estate  producing  a  profit  rent 
had  been  sold  at  seven  and  a  half  years' 
purchase.  If  an  estate  was  sold  against 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  vnder  such 
circumstances  as  had  oeen  described,  it 
was  a  sufficient  vindication  of  his  noble 
Friend  for  introducing  the  present  Bill. 
This  was  not  a  case  in  which  they  were 
dealing  with  an  imaginary  value.  The 
amount  fixed  was  fifteen  years'  purchase 
of  the  rent  according  to  its  recent  valua- 
tion; and  no  man  could  say  that  fifteen 
years'  purchase  of  the  actual  rent  was  an 
extravagant  amount,  below  which  to  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
question  for  their  Lordships  to  decide  was 
whether  the  discretion  of  the  Commission- 
ers should  be  fettered  within  reasonable 
limits,  or  remain  unlimited. 

Eakl  FITZWILLIAM  eaid,  that  on 
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the  Bale  of  an  estate  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  rental  was  regularly 
paid;  because  in  many  cases  the  value 
greatly  depended  on  that  circumstance. 
Although  friendly  to  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  he  doubted  the  desirability  of 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  that 
with  respect  to  the  property  which  ho  had 
mentioned  as  having  been  sold  at  seven 
years'  purchase,  the  Commissioners  esti- 
mated that  in  England  it  would  have  been 
worth  about  4,000Z.,  or  twenty  years*  pur- 
chase 

Lord  STANLEY:  What!  4,000Z.  equal 
to  twenty  years'  purchase,  on  a  rental  of 
3231.  ? 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  the 
Commissioners  calculated  that  in  Ireland 
it  was  worth  2,0002.,  and  it  was  sold  for 
2,2002. 

The  Earl  of  STRADBROEE  said  that, 
no  doubt,  estates  had  been  sold  in  Ireland 
for  eight  and  ten  years*  purchase;  but 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  value 
of  land  in  Ireland  had  very  much  fallen 
from  what  it  was  some  years  ago;  and  if 
they  took  the  rent  of  estates  as  they  were 
at  the  former  period,  it  might  be  easy 
enough  to  show  that  many  estates  were 
sold  for  eight  or  ten  years*  purchase;  but 
such  instances  should  not  guide  the  legis- 
lation of  Parliament. 

Their  Lordships  divided : — For  the  clause 
32  ;  Against  it  30 :  Majority  2. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH 
moved  a  clause,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  give  owners  of  estates,  pending  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  sales  of  those 
estates,  the  same  protection  from  arrest  as 
in  cases  of  bankruptcy. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  observed, 
that  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  over 
all  the  estates  which  a  man  in  such  cir- 
cumstances might  possess,  but  only  over 
the  particular  property  then  brought  to 
sale.  The  party  to  such  a  proceeding 
might  possess  other  estates  in  Ireland,  or 
several  estates  in  England,  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  such  persons 
should  be  protected  from  arrest.  Accor- 
ding to  the  law  of  this  country,  none  but 
those  who  gave  up  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty were  protected  from  arrest;  there- 
fore, on  general  grounds,  he  advised  the 
noble  Marquess  not  to  insert  such  a  clause; 
he  did  not,  however,  wish  to  interfere 
further,  but  to  leave  the  noble  Marquess 
the  entirely  responsibility  with  reference 
to  this  Bill  which  he  had  taken  on  himself. 


Clause  agreed  to. 
Bill  passed. 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  FOREIGN 
MINISTERS. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE :  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  give  notice,  that  on  Fri- 
day I  shall  move  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  whether  an 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  existing 
arrangements  of  the  House,  so  as  to  afford 
better  accommodation  for  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers  who  may 
desire  to  be  present  at  its  debates.  I 
need  not  advert  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stance which  took  place  last  night.  I  shall 
only  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  from 
some  misapprehension,  a  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  highest  personal  character,  and  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  respect  on  account 
of  the  situation  he  holds,  was  obliged,  was 
necessarily  obliged,  last  night  to  leave  the 
position  which  he  very  naturally  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  occupy,  but  which  cer- 
tainly he  had  not  a  strict  right  to  occupy 
according  to  the  regulations  of  this  House, 
as  it  is  assigned  to  the  ladies.  My  Lords, 
it  is  not  much,  perhaps,  to  the  credit  of  our 
country,  that  we  have  no  place  in  this 
House  where  a  Foreign  Minister  may  sit 
— we  have  certainly  a  place  where  he  may 
stand;  but  I  need  not  say  that  standing, 
especially  during  the  course  of  a  long  de* 
bate,  is  not  at  all  convenient.  I  shall, 
therefore,  propose  on  Friday,  that  the 
House  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
this  matter,  and  assign  a  place,  a  very 
small  place  it  need  be,  not  extending  to 
more  than  the  accommodation  of  those 
Foreign  Ministers  who  may  feel  it  conveni- 
ent to  attend.  I  shall  only  add,  my  Lords, 
that  in  almost  all  States  abroad,  accom- 
modation is  provided  in  their  public  assem- 
blies for  the  representatives  of  Foreign 
Powers. 

House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 
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SEWERAGE  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

Viscount  DUNCAN,  seeing  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Sewers  in  his  place, 
wished  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  upon 
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that  subject.  He  desired  first  to  know 
when  the  sewage  of  Westminster  was 
brought  into  the  new  cesspool  in  Parlia- 
ment-gardens, where  the  commissioners 
intended  to  pump  it  out  ? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  wished  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  given  him  an  intima- 
tion of  his  intention  to  put  these  ques- 
tions. He  had  left  his  house  that  morning 
before  ten  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Sewers,  and  he  had  only  just 
heard  of  his  noble  Friend's  questions. 
Still  he  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  answer  some  of  those 
questions.  It  was  not  intended  to  bring 
the  sewage  of  Westminster  into  the  place 
alluded  to.  What  would  be  brought  into 
it  was  not  strictly  sewage,  although  he 
would  not  say  that  some  drainage  water 
might  not  have  escaped  into  it.  The 
water  oozed  a  good  deal  through  the  land, 
which  was  known  to  be  wet,  into  the  very 
deep  cut  which  was  being  made  as  a  new 
sewer.  In  the  course  of  the  works  he 
believed  that  a  few  old  drains  had  been  cut 
through;  but  still  the  water  in  it  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  sewage  water.  It  was 
the  sort  of  oozing  which  took  place  into 
drains  which  had  cesspools  and  dead  bo- 
dies over  them.  With  respect  to  the  place 
which  it  was  being  pumped  to,  ho  might 
state  that  at  present  it  was  to  be  pumped 
into  the  old  sewer  at  a  much  higher  level, 
which  ran  down  Great  George-street  into 
the  Thames  near  Westminster-bridge,  and 
it  was  being  so  disposed  of  in  order  that 
the  men  who  were  at  present  working  in 
the  wet  in  making  the  new  sewer  might 
work  in  the  dry.  It  could  have  been  de- 
sired that  these  works  had  been  begun  a 
little  earlier,  but  it  was  also  desirable  that 
they  should  not  be  commenced  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  winter,  when  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  rain  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
works. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  said,  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  noble  Friend  con- 
taining the  questions  he  intended  to  ask, 
which  he  supposed  he  had  not  yet  received. 
He  next  wished  to  know  whero  the  outlet 
to  the  new  sower  now  constructing  was  to 
be  ;  and  why  the  Commissioners  of  Sew- 
ers did  not  commence  at  the  end  nearest 
the  outlet  ? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  :  The  outlet 
to  the  new  sewer  would  be  at  the  Percy 
Wharf,  Scotland-yard.  The  commission- 
ers and  their  engineer  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  best  to  begin  the  work  as  they  had 
begun  it. 


Viscount  DUNCAN  next  inquired  what 
the  total  estimate  of  the  new  line  of  sewer 
amounted  to  ;  and  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  lay  the  estimate  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  did  not  re- 
member  the  exact  estimate,  but  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  However,  the  greater 
part  of  the  expense  did  not  come  out  of 
the  general  rates,  but  out  of  the  pockets 
of  private  persons. 

Viscount  DUNCAN,  finally,  wished  to 
know  whether  the  new  line  of  drainage 
was  sufficiently  deep  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster 
Improvements,  and  to  drain  the  entire  of 
the  Westminster  district  ? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  hoped  that  the 
new  sewer  would  be  found  sufficiently  deep 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  West- 
minster Improvement  Commissioners,  but 
it  would  be  very  wrong  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  to  construct  sewers  spe- 
cially with  a  view  to  particular  portions  of 
the  metropolis.  The  sewer  in  question 
was  intended  as  part  of  a  larger  plan  for 
the  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  wished  to  ask,  "  whe- 
ther it  be  intended  to  carry  the  proposed 
sewer  from  the  point  where  the  steam 
engine  is  placed,  at  the  comer  of  Palace- 
yard,  through  Whitehall-gardens,  to  an 
outlet  into  the  Thames  in  Scotland-yard  ? 
If  such  be  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  what  is  their  object  in 
carrying  it  to  so  great  a  distance,  when  a 
shorter  outlet,  and,  it  may  be  presumed, 
at  least  as  good  a  fall,  might  be  obtained 
near  Westminster-bridge?  Whether,  if  an 
outlet  were  at  once  made  for  the  new 
sewer  near  Westminster-bridge,  the  carry- 
ing off  the  sewage,  by  means  of  pumping 
it  up,  might  not  be  altogether  avoi^^d  ?" 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  said,  there 
were  professional  men  in  the  commission 
better  able  to  judge  than  he  was  of  such 
matters,  and  they  gave  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  taking  the  divergent  line  which 
had  been  chosen.  The  outlet  to  the 
Thames,  he  might  state,  was  provisional, 
and  intended  only  to  exist  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  now  going  on,  as  the 
commissioners  had  a  great  desire  that  the 
Thames  should  not  be  polluted  by  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  any  longer  than 
was  found  absolutely  necessary.  As  to 
the  cesspool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church-yard,  the  place  would 
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bo    entirely    covered    over,   only  leaving 
openings  to  allow  shafts  for  the  pumps. 

Mr.  T.  GREENE  asked  if  it  was  to 
be  understood,  seeing  the  outlet  to  the 
Thames  was  only  temporary,  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  carried  thi'ough  White- 
hall-gardens, and  leading  to  that  outlet, 
were  to  be  temporary  also  ? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  :  No.  It  was 
only  the  opening  to  the  Thames  that 
would  be  temporary. 

Sir  Db  L.  EVANS  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  whether 
he  could  give  the  House  any  information 
regarding  the  cesspools  that  were  to  be 
constructed  under  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ?  and  whether  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  lay  on  the  table  a  controversy 
that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  be- 
tween Mr.  Barry  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  ? 

Lord  ASHLEY  believed  that  he  had 
not  described  this  matter  quite  scientific- 
ally the  other  night.  He  said  there  were 
three  grand  cesspools,  whereas  there  was 
only  one  grand  cesspool  with  a  great  many 
tributaries.  A  correspondence  had  taken 
place  on  this  subject  between  the  consult- 
ing surveyor  of  the  Sewers  Commission 
and  the  architect  of  the  new  Houses,  and 
he  believed  some  slight  changes  were  made 
in  consequence  of  that  correspondence  ; 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  say  whether 
the  papers  could  be  laid  on  the  table  or 
hot. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  would,  in  that  case, 
ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
lay  the  correspondence  before  the  House  ? 

ViscouMT  EBRINGTON  could  see  no 
objection  to  the  production  of  the  papers, 
so  far  as  the  Commission  was  concerned; 
but  as  there  had  been  some  ebullitions  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  the  correspondence  was  conducted, 
perhaps  they  might  have  no  desire  to  see 
it  published. 

Mr.  BANKES  asked  if  the  engine 
now  in  course  of  erection  was  to  be  fitted 
with  machinery  for  consuming  the  smoke  ? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  was  afraid  that 
it  would  not  be  an  engine  so  constructed; 
but  anthracite,  or  Welsh  coal,  that  pro- 
duced little  or  no  smoke,  would  be  used. 

Subject  dropped. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE. 
Mr.  B.  OSBORNE :  I  rise  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Radnorshire.    A  few  weeks  ago  the 


hon.  Baronet  moved  for  the  production  of 
papers  relative  to  the  Greek  business,  and 
these  papers  have  been  lying  some  time 
now  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
question,  then,  that  I  wish  to  put  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  is  this,  **  When  does  he  in- 
tend to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  affairs  of  Greece?** 

Sir  J.  WALSH:  It  appears  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has  not  given 
any  very  close  attention  to  the  part  I  have 
taken  on  this  question,  because  he  says  I 
moved  for  papers  regarding  these  transac- 
tions. I  really.  Sir,  must  correct  the  mis- 
take under  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  labours.  I  never  moved  for 
the  production  of  any  papers  whatever. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  and  entirely  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  on  points  which 
certainly  excited  considerable  surprise  in 
my  own  mind,  I  certainly  did  put  several 
questions  across  the  table  relating  to  this 
subject ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that,  by  so 
doing,  I  put  myself  in  that  prominent  po- 
sition which  makes  it  necessary  that  I 
should  undertake  so  serious  a  task  as 
bringing  forward  this  question. 

COTTON  (INDIA). 

Mr.  bright,  after  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  the  merchants,  manufacturers^ 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  pray- 
ing for  a  commission  of  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  said :  I 
feel  certain  that  the  House  will  not  require 
that  I  should  offer  any  apology  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
India  under  its  consideration  to-night,  be- 
cause at  the  very  first  glance  I  am  per- 
suaded that  every  Member  of  the  House 
must  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  to 
their  notice;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  resolution  which  I  intend  to  pro^ 
pose,  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  commission  of  inquiry  or  not,  there  will 
at  least  be  but  one  opinion  in  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
— that,  namely,  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  raw  material  for  the  greatest 
textile  manufacture  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try. I  may  state,  that  I  feel  bound  to 
bring  forward  this  question  also  as  the  re- 
presentative of  that  constituency  and  that 
city  which  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  industry 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen;  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  I  represent  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  proposition,  and  that  Uiey  believe  it  is 
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intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity,  if 
not  with  the  rery  existcnco,  of  the  trade 
with  which  they  are  so  much  identified. 
It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  offer  any  oh- 
Bervations  tending  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  the  trade  to  which  I  refer,  and  yet  I 
think  that  I  should  fail  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Motion  which  I  have  to  snh- 
mit  if  I  did  not  give  the  House  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  suhjeot 
1  am  now  ahout  to  hring  under  its  consid- 
eration.    The  cotton  trade  employs,  di- 
rectly and   indirectly,   prohahly  not  less 
than  two  millions  of  the  population  of  the 
united  kingdom,  with  an  amount  of  capital 
far  greater  than  can  be  found  engaged  in 
any   other  manufacturing    trade    in    the 
united  kingdom.    That  trade  also  provides 
a  Tory  much  larger  amount  of  our  whole 
exports  than  does  any  other  branch  of  na- 
tional industry;  and  if  it  provides  a  greater 
amount  of  exports  than  other  branches,  as 
a  matter  of  course  it  must  follow  that  the 
imports  consequent  must  be  greater  than 
those  derived   from    other  branches.     It 
must,   therefore,  appear  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  supply  of  raw  material 
upon  which  all  this  capital  is  engaged,  and 
upon  the  working  up  of  which  some  two 
millions  of  the  population  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood— it  must  appear,  I  repeat,  that  the 
obtaining  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  raw 
material  cannot  be  a  question  of  local  but 
of   national  importance.      To  show   the 
House  the  rate  at  which  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  progressed,  and  the  position  at 
which  it  has  arrived,  I  would  beg  its  at- 
tention to  a  few  facts  in  eonnexion  with 
the  subject.     The  whole  import  of  cotton 
into  this  country,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  was  not  more  than 
56  millions  of  pounds.     Since  then  it  has 
increased  very  rapidly,  until  1849,  when 
the  amount  imported  reached  the  enormous 
quantity  of  754  millions  of  pounds.     Now, 
it    is    of   some   consequence    to    observe 
whence  oomes  this    great  supply.      Our 
supplies,   then,   are   drawn    chiefly   from 
the  United  States  of  America;  secondly, 
in  point  of  quantity,  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India;  thirdly,  from  the  empire 
of  Braiil;  fourthly,  from  Bgypt;  and,  fifth- 
ly, from  the  West  Indies.     The  quantities 
so  brought  may  be  set  down  in  this  pro- 
portion.    Taking  the  imports  of  the  last 
five  years,  the  United    States  furnished 
78|  per  cent  of  tho  cotton  consumed  in 
this  country;  the   East  Indies,    10|   per 
cent;  Brazil,  7  per  cent;  Egypt,  3^  per 
cent;  and  the  West  Indies,  only  i  per 


cent;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Egyp- 
tian grown  cotton  is  worth  twice  as  much 
in  point  of  value  as  East  Indian,  instead 
of  being  3|  per  cent,  we  may  fairly  set  it 
down  at  7  per  cent  in  value.     If  we  look 
to  the  increase  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
import  from  these  several  countries,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  very  great  from  the  United 
States,  rather  limited  from  the  Indian  pos- 
sessions, very  considerable  from  Egypt,  sta- 
tionary as  regards  Brazil,  whilst  from  the 
West  Indies  the  import  has  almost  fallen 
to  nothing.     What  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  is  this — that  we  derive  78J  per 
cent  of  our  raw  material  from  the  United 
States;   and  although  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction there  has  been  very  great,  yet  the 
crop  is  BO  fluctuating  that  the  cotton  trade 
of  this  country  periodically  suffers  great 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  from  the 
real   or  menaced   insufficiency  of  supply. 
To  give  the  House  an  idea  of  these  fluc- 
tuations, I  will  just  refer  to  a  few  facts. 
In  1846  the  crop  was  1,850,000  bales; 
in  1848,  it  was  2,700,000  bales;  and  in 
1849  it  did  not  exceed  2,000,000  bales— 
varying  thus  700,000  bales  in  one  year,  or 
in  two  successive  crops,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  falling-off  of  25  per  cent,  and  involv- 
ing a  great  increase  in  tho  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  as  well  as  bringing  about  short 
time  to  the  working  classes,  closing  many 
mills,  and,  in  fact,  causing  great  loss  to 
the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  opera- 
tives engaged  in  the  factories.     There  is 
another  point  very  important  to  bo  observed, 
namely,  whilst  tho  consumption  of  cotton 
has  been  increasing  in  this   country,    it 
has  also  been  increasing  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  Continent,  as  also  in  the  United 
States   of  America.     I   was   not  a  little 
startled  by  discovering  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  in  1849,  consumed  a  larger 
quantity  of  cotton  than  the  whole  growth  of 
the  States  produced  in  1824.    The  United 
States  are  now  using  a  larger  quantity  of 
cotton  than  we  were  consuming  in  1824 ; 
and  I  therefore  think  these  facts  are  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me   to  bring  before   the 
notice  of  the  House  the  great  strides  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  United  States; 
and  also  tho  important  fact  that,  whilst 
this  power  of  consumption  is  going  on  over 
the  face  of  the  world,  the  power  of  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  it.     Some  may  think  it  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  cotton  be  dear 
or  cheap,   supposing   that   manufacturers 
have  it  in  their  power  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article;  but  when  it  is 
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borne  in  mind  that  on  an  advance  of  a 
penny  in  the  pound  in  the  consumption  of  last 
year  the  enhanced  cost  would  reach  nearly 
3,000,000/.,  and  that  on  an  advance  of  Sd, 
in  the  pound  by  reason  of  the  short  crop  of 
last  year  the  total  increase  will  be  between 
8,000,000/.  and  9,000,000/.  sterling,  the 
House  will  see  that  the  consequence  of 
such  increase  of  cost  must  tend  to  limit 
the  consumption  of  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, and  involve  the  trade  in  difficulties  and 
embarrasments.  With  regard  to  the  exports 
of  cotton,  I  find  the  total  exports  of  this 
country  last  year  set  down  at  63,000,000/. 
sterling,  of  which  the  cotton  trade  fur- 
nished an  amount  of  26,000,000/.,  or  42 
per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  country.  These  facts  will 
show  how  important  it  is,  if  anything  can 
be  done,  to  relieve  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to 
take  steps  conducive  to  that  end.  But 
there  is  another  point,  that  whilst  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States  re- 
sults from  slave  labour,  whether  we  ap- 
prove of  any  particular  mode  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  any  country  or  not,  we  are  all 
convinced  that  it  will  be  impossible  in  any 
country — and  most  of  all  in  America — to 
keep  between  two  and  three  millions  of  the 
population  permanently  in  a  state  of  bon- 
dage. By  whatever  means  that  system  is 
to  be  abolished,  whether  by  insurrection, 
which  I  would  deplore,  or  by  some  great 
measure  of  justice  from  the  Government, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  production  of 
cotton  must  be  interfered  with  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  such  an  event  has 
taken  place.  And  it  may  happen  that  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  that  has  ever 
been  conceded,  may  be  a  measure  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  inflict  mischief  upon 
the  greatest  industrial  pursuit  tha^  engages 
the  labour  of  the  operative  population  of  this 
country.  Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
the  House,  I  trust,  will  not  blame  me  for 
bringing  forward  this  great  question,  which 
occupies  much  of  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  the  people  of  the  county  with 
which  I  am  connected.  Well  then,  we  look 
about  to  ascertain  from  whence  we  are  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton.  In  Aus- 
tralia the  population  is  not  large,  and  the 
cost  of  labour  is  very  high;  and  although 
the  climate  may  admit  of  growing  cotton, 
there  is  no  probability  we  can  receive  from 
that  colony  any  supply  calculated  to  alter 
our  condition.  Then  there  is  the  colony 
of  Natal,  and  with  reference  to  that  colony 
a  gentleman  within  the  last  week  gave  to 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Manchester 
some  very  valuable  information  as  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  there,  he  himself  having 
grown  50  bales  of  excellent  quality.  But 
the  European  population  fs  small,  and  the 
native  population  does  not  exceed  100,000, 
whilst  there  is  little  capital  or  productive 
power;  so  that  whatever  may  be  done  in 
future,  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  from  that 
colony  for  some  time  to  come.  The  West 
Indies,  in  the  years  from  1810  to  1812, 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  60,000  bales  per 
annum,  but  taking  the  last  five  years  they 
did  not  supply  more  than  8,000  bales  per 
annum;  and,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies  is 
extinguished.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
made  to  revive  it;  but  it  would  only  be  de- 
luding the  House  did  I  say  that  I  for  a 
moment  thought  the  early  growth  of  cot- 
ton there  would  in  any  degree  make  up  for 
the  deficiency.  Then  it  comes  to  this — 
where  are  we  to  turn  ?  To  our  possessions 
in  India.  I  think  there  are  reasons  to  show 
that  there  we  should  be  successful.  India 
has  always  grown  cotton,  as  a  reference  to 
history  will  show.  As  long  ago  as  300 
years  back  a  celebrated  traveller  reported 
on  the  growth  of  cotton  there;  and  at  this 
moment  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
within  the  limits  of  our  Indian  territory  a 
quantity  of  cotton  is  grown,  which  does 
not  fall  very  far  short  of  the  produce 
of  the  whole  States  of  America.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  favourable — ^for  the 
growth  of  cotton  requires  heat — the  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  this  particular  in- 
dustry; and  if  it  were  necessary  to  give 
any  proof  to  show  that  we  are  not  over 
sanguine  in  hoping  on  this  point,  I  would 
ask  the  House  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
East  India  Company  with  regard  to  this 
question.  I  find  in  their  papers  of  1836, 
as  also  by  a  return  moved  for  in  the  last 
Session  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  that  in  1788  ej^- 
periments  were  made,  and  that  reports 
were  founded  upon  them.  It  appeared 
that  seed  was  distributed,  and  that  in  1794 
cleaning  machines  were  sent  out,  and  mo- 
del farms  established.  In  1813  the  East 
India  Company  sent  out  an  American  gen- 
tleman for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
and  stimulating,  the  growth  of  cotton. 
In  1818,  1831,  and  1836,  further  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  further  reports  fur- 
nished thereon.  In  1840  several  American 
planters  were  sent  out,  and  experimental 
farms  were  formed;  so  that  for  some  sixty 
years  the  East  India  Company  have  taken 
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an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  they  assert 
that  they  have  expended  no  less  a  sum  than 
100,000Z.  upon  it.  Now,  I  say  this,  not 
in  condemnation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, hecause  I  helieve  they  have  a  wish 
that  the  growth  of  cotton  should  be  ex- 
tended; and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suppose  they  had  not,  after  devoting  up- 
wards of  sixty  years,  with  so  large  an 
amount  of  money,  to  the  subject.  I  merely 
bring  it  forward  now  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  there  is  reason  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  India  is  suited  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  ;  and  the  East  India  Company  have 
been  of  that  opinion  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
I  might  quote  you  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  servants  of  that  Company,  as  also  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  Commission  of 
1847,  appointed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency; 
but  I  will  pass  these  over,  and  come  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Select  Committee  of  this 
House  in  1848,  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man. We  have  the  declaration  of  that 
Committee,  based  on  the  evidence  of  most 
competent  witnesses — 

"  That  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  people,  with 
all  the  natural  ciroumstances  of  India,  justify  our 
expectations  to  receive  large  supplies  of  cotton 
from  that  country." 

Now  we  come  to  this  fact,  that  up  to  this 
moment  there  have  been  no  results,  not- 
withstanding all  the  attempts  of  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton, 
not  by  depressing  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, but  by  example,  and  by  encouraging 
and  stimulating  by  the  legitimate  means 
open  to  them.  Well,  there  has  been  no 
result;  and  therefore  I  want  to  know  if  we, 
the  Committee  of  this  House,  the  East 
^  India  Company,  and  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  all 
mistaken  in  our  notions  on  this  matter  ? 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  then  I  ask  the 
House  what  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  ? 
I  know  not  whether  the  Government  will 
grant  this  Commission  or  not :  but  if  not, 
they  are  bound  to  show  they  have  some 
clear  ground  on  which  they  rest  their  op- 
position to  it;  they  are  bound  to  show  they 
nave  some  other  proposition  that  will  be  as 
effectual  as  that  whicn  I  now  propose.  I  am 
disposed,  in  inquiring  why  we  do  not  import 
cotton  from  Inaia,  to  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  people  there.  In  looking  at  the  condition 
of  a  people,  you  may  trace,  not  indistinctly, 
their  laws  and  institutions,  and  argue  from 
that  condition  whether  the  circumstances 
of  the  Government  or  its  administration  are 
favourable  or  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
that  people.    There  is  one  fact  that  cannot 


be  too  well  known  or  too  frequently  reite- 
rated, namely,  that  the  condition  of  the 
cultivating  population  of  India  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
extreme,  abject,  and  almost  universal  po- 
verty. I  wish  the  House  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  if  they  will  only  condescend  to  follow 
me  through  the  line  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration I  intend  to  use  in  connexion  with 
it.  I  never  met  an  individual  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  India  who  denied  that 
the  condition  of  the  cultivating  population 
was  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  as  I  have  never 
been  in  that  country,  I  therefore  shall  en- 
treat the  House  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  been,  and  to  take  their 
evidence,  not  my  statements,  as  to  the  truth 
and  facts  of  the  case.  First,  I  will  call 
attention  to  the  testimony  of  a  celebrated 
native  of  India,  who  visited  this  country 
some  twenty  years  since — I  allude  to  Ra- 
mohun  Roy,  and  from  whose  pamphlet, 
published  in  1831,  I  take  the  following 
extract : — 

"  Under  both  systems  (the  Zamindary  system 
of  Bengal  and  the  Ryotuary  system  of  Madras) 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  is  very  miserable ; 
in  the  one,  they  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Za- 
mindars'  avarice  and  ambition  ;  in  the  other,  they 
are  subjected  to  the  extortions  and  intrigues  of 
the  surveyors  and  other  Government  revenue 
ofScers.  According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
and  belief,  their  condition  has  not  been  improving 
in  any  degree.  In  short,  such  is  the  melancholy 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  that  it 
always  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  allude  to  it.'' 

Well,  in  three  years  after,  a  very  distin- 
guished gentleman,  Mr.  Shore,  who  filled 
a  judicial  position  in  India,  writes,  in  a 
concluding  chapter  of  his  work, '  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  British  Government 
is  not  regarded  in  a  favourable  light  by 
the  natives : — 

«  The  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  country 
by  a  system  of  taxation  and  extortion  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  any  country.  The  ruin  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  of  all  the  respectable  landholders, 
which  has  been  systematically  effected,  in  order  to 
increase  the  Government  revenue.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  no  one  connected  with  the  land 
feels  a  day's  security  in  his  possessions  ;  the  po- 
verty of  the  people  is  almost  beyond  belief;  and 
this,  joined  to  the  almost  entire  disorganisation  of 
the  native  society,  is  causing  a  rapid  increase  of 
crime.  The  simple  and  natural  inducements 
here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  must, 
of  course,  be,  first,  security  of  property ;  secondly, 
a  certainty  of  reaping  the  benefits  of  any  trouble 
or  expense  incurred.  The  encouragement  given 
has  been  to  raise  the  land-tax  as  high  as  possible, 
and  appropriate  the  whole  amount  to  Govern- 
ment ;  with  the  exception  of  a  bare  sufficiency  for 
the  cultivators  to  exist  upon,  and  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  next  year's  agriculture." 

I  will  now  come  to  a  more  recent  period, 
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and  can  give  you  the  opinion  of  a  gentle- 
man, an  American  planter,  sent  out  in 
1840.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is 
Mr.  Finney,  who  kept  an  amusing  private 
journal.     He  speaks — 

"  Of  villages  that  have  fallen  in  balance,  and 
arc  in  the  hands  of  Government.  These  villages, 
too,  that  are  now  a  drug  in  the  hands  of  Govcm- 
ment,  would  be  made  profitable." 

I  could  quote  several  paragraphs  from 
various  Indian  papers ;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House,  beoausc  I  feel  that 
those  extracts  I  have  already  laid  before 
it  are  more  to  the  purpose.  I  have  the 
evidence  of  another  gentleman,  who  resided 
in  India  35  years,  14  of  which  ho  was  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
who  left  the  country  in  1842.  Mr.  Saville 
Marriott  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  Left  India  1842.  Condition  of  cultivators 
very  much  depressed — greatly  depressed,  and  I 
believe  declining  ;  they  were  declining  when  I  was 
in  India,  and  I  think  they  had  done  so  from  the 
commencement.  He  judges  from  their  general 
appearance,  and  their  being  obliged  to  sell  the 
personal  ornaments  which  formed  the  principal 
part  of  the  property  of  the  cultivators,  and  their 
cattle,  which  Jare  the  principal  means  by  which 
they  carry  on  their  cultivation." 

There  is  the  evidence  of  another  native 

of  India,  who  visited  this  country  in  1849; 

and  I  will  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 

the  Member  for  Tamworth  in  favour  of  the 

credibility  of  that  gentleman,  a  native  of 

Delhi,   who  published   a  work  on  Indian 

affairs  whilst  in  this  country.    I  never  met 

with  a  man  of  more  dignified  character  or 

greater  intelligence;  and  I  am  sure  there 

is  no  Gentleman  in  this  House  who  speaks 

the  English  language  with  greater  purity 

or  perfection.      That  gentleman  writes : — 

"  Throughout  my  whole  line  of  march  (to  Bom- 
bay) I  found  the  Nizam's  territory  better  culti- 
vated, and  the  Ryots  more  happy  than  in  the  Com- 
pany's districts,  where  the  poor  peasants  are  in 
an  actual  state  of  poverty.  Hero  I  close  these 
short^  but  lamentably  true  notes  on  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  India.  I  fear  they  may  be  a 
prelude  to  many^such  histories  which  India  will 
yet  produce  before  she  can  attract  the  attention  of 
those  whose  duty  may  prompt  them  to  do  her  jus- 
tice. If  there  is  a  will  to  pay  attention  to  the 
claims  of  India  on  protection  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, it  is  not  merely  what  I,  but  English 
writers  themselves,  have  said  on  the  subject  that 
will  justify  inquiry." 

The  last  testimony  I  will  call  attention 

to  is  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 

of  this  Houss  in  1848,  which,  I  conceive, 

will  be  conclusive  on  this  point : — 

"  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  almost  every 
witness,  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivating  po- 
pulation of  India  is  one  of  extreme  poverty  ;  and 
this  is  stated  to  be  the  case  in  every  part  of  the 


country  to  which  the  evidence  with  regard  to  cot- 
ton cultivation  specially  refers.  This  observation 
applies  to  the  western  and  southern  provinces  of 
India,  including  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  and 
portions  of  Madras,  regarding  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  witnesses  examined  is  much  more  defi- 
nite and  extensive  than  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
which  latter  yields  but  a  very  trifling  supply  of 
cotton  for  exportation,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  parts  of  India.  Whether  under  the  ryot- 
warry  system  in  Madras,  or  under  the  village  sys- 
tem which  prevails  extensively  in  the  west,  tho 
great  mass  of  the  cultivatonf  are  almost  wholly 
without  capital,  or  any  of  thos^  means  which  capi- 
tal alone  can  fbmish,  by  which  iVidustry  may  be 
improved  and  extended.  They  are  in  reality  a 
class  of  cultivators  in  the  most  abject  condition. 
They  are  indebted  to  the  money  lender  or  banker 
of  the  village  for  the  means  wherewith  to  procure 
the  seed,  and  to  carry  on  even  the  most  imperfect 
cultivation.  They  give  him  security  for  his  loans 
on  the  growing  crops,  which  at  maturity  they  fre- 
quently dispose  of  to  him  at  prices  more  regulated 
by  his  will  than  by  the  standard  of  an  open  market, 
and  often  pay  40  or  even  50  per  cent  interest,  or 
even  more  than  this." 

Now,  that  I  take  to  be  conclusive  as  re- 
gards the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
cultivators.  I  am  not  making  these  refer- 
ences with  a  view  to  throw  obloquy  on  the 
Government  of  India.  I  bring  them  for- 
ward because  upon  them  I  intend  to  base 
my  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House.  There 
is  another  point  to  which  I  will  allude.  I 
find  in  tho  financial  returns  of  the  East 
India  Company  a  sum  put  down  under  tho 
head  of  **  Tuccavy,"  meaning  advances 
made  to  tenants  not  able  to  carry  on  their 
cultivation.  I  know  not  how  much  is  thus 
appropriated,  for  the  sum  is  mixed  with 
others;  but  the  whole  amount  is  not  less 
than  500,000^.  per  annum.  Now  I  wish 
to  know  if  this  universal  poverty  is  the 
fault  of  the  people  of  India,  or  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Government,  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem, or  the  administration  of  the  law  ?  I 
will  not  ask  the  House  to  believe  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people.  I  could  quote  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Shore,  with  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  in  proof  of  the  contrary; 
as  also  the  last  and  most  powerful  testi- 
mony— the  report  of  the  Committee  of  this 
House,  which  declares  **  there  is  nothing 
in  the  character  or  social  condition  of  the 
people  which  would  make  it  unreasonable 
in  us  to  expect  large  supplies  of  cotton,  the 
produce  of  their  industry.**  I  am  bound 
also  to  look  at  the  past  history  of  the 
country,  when  it  was  remarkable  for 
wealth,  and  which  wealth  could  not  have 
been  amassed  unless  by  the  industry  of 
the  people.  I  will  now  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  govemmenti  and  I  may  say,  at  the 
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commencement,  that  I  entertain  no  hos- 
tilitj  whatever  to  the  East  India  Company. 
No  feeling  against  them  mixes  with  mj  oh- 
jeot  in  bringing  forward  this  question ;  and 
I  believe  I  shall  have  their  acknowledg- 
ment that  I  have  refrained  from  bringing 
charges  against  them.  There  are  two 
main  points  on  which  all  the  evidence  con- 
curs, and  they  are  important  in  regard  to 
the  present  condition  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  India.  On  one  point  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  the  other.  The  first  point 
has  reference  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Guildford,  himself  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  will  admit  they  have  fallen 
short  of  that  which  the  people  had  a  right 
to  expect.  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  a  few  cases  on  the  subject 
of  roads  and  irrigation.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
written  in  September,  1849 : — 

"  I  sinccreljr  hope  before  manjr  years  to  see  the 
immense  resources  of  this  country  more  developed. 
Up  to  the  present  period  nothing  has  been  done 
to  improve  it — a  few  rupees  to  repair  a  broken 
bund  that  may  have  cost  lacs,  only  granted  after 
quires  of  correspondence,  or  when  it  is  too  late  to 
save  a  noble  work  from  entire  destruction.  This 
must  ever  be  the  case  under  our  present  Govern- 
ment, or  until  they  set  aside  a  certain  per  centage 
on  the  revenue  derived  from  each  ooUectorate  for 
its  internal  improvement.  Each  collectorate 
would  then  have  an  interest  at  stake,  and  so  would 
the  ryots — the  reverse  is  the  case  at  present.  The 
ryots,  but  particularly  the  Talookdars,  derire  no 
advantage  from  any  improvement ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
province,  who  were  rich  and  well  to  do  when  we 
came  into  Guzerat  in  1807,  have  now  scarcely 
clothes  to  their  backs,  owing  to  what  they  origi- 
nally paid  as  a  tribute  being  by  our  GoTcmment 
converted  into  a  regular  revenue  settlement,  with 
leases  renewable  every  five  or  ton  years,  at  each 
of  which  some  increase  is  considered  necessary, 
to  show  that  we  are  lords  of  the  soil.  Our  de- 
mands in  money  on  the  Talookdars  are  more 
than  three  times  what  they  originally  paid,  with- 
out one  single  advantage  gained  on  their  parts. 
Parties  from  whom  they  have  been  compelled  to 
borrow  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest  enforce  their 
demands  by  attachment  of  their  lands  and  vil- 
lages :  thus  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt, 
without  a  chance  of  extricating  themselves. 
What,  then,  must  become  of  their  rising  £unilies, 
is  a  question  which  should  make  Government 
leave  no  stone  unturned  for  their  improvement 
and  employment.  Our  new  collector  seems  in- 
clined to  do  good  ;  but  be  has  too  much  to  do  to 
do  anything  well." 

From  Belgaum,  a  military  station  farther 
to  the  south  than  Guzerat,  I  have  a  letter 
written  by  a  soldier  of  the  Fusiliers,  de- 
scriptive of  bis  march : — 


"  We  had  our  crossbelts  and  firelocks  to  oanrj ; 
at  times  we  were  very  fatigued.  Some  marches 
were  very  bad  ones.  Before  we  were  up  half  an 
hour  we  were  up  to  our  waists  in  water,  crossing 
rivers,  of  which  there  were  many,  four  or  five  in 
one  march.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  mero 
camel  tracks." 

Another  evidence  I  hold  is  from  a  gentleman 
very  high  in  the  military  service  of  the  East 
India  Company;  and  he  speaks  thus  of  the 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgaum  :^ 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  altogether  fail  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  you  any  estimate  of  the  loss  arising 
from  bad  and  impracticable  roads  in  the  trans- 
portation of  military  stores,  Ac. ;  however,  from 
my  frequent  trips  on  the  roads  in  question,  I  can 
give  a  pretty  true  account  of  their  state,  and  im- 
practicability for  carts,  during  my  long  residence 
at  Belgaum.  This  great  thoroughfare  between 
Belgaum  and  Vingorla  was  supposed  to  undergo 
an  annual  repair,  but  one  season  it  was  not 
touched,  consequently  it  became  almost  impass- 
able, so  much  so  that  the  unfortunate  cartmen 
had  to  make  the  road  passable,  with  a  small 
picker  they  invariably  carried,  and,  combining 
together,  got  over  the  ground  with  difficulty  ;  and 
at  the  principal  rivers,  as  each  cross,  wait  and 
take  their  bullocks  back,  to  get  a  loaded  cart  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  loss  of  time  is  in- 
calculable, and  the  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  life 
of  men  and  cattle  is  melancholy  to  think  of.  I 
more  particularly  refer  to  two  seasons,  when  Sir 
Jamsetjee  Jeejoebhoy  contracted  for  timber  from 
the  Dandelly  Jungles,  not  &r  from  Hullyhale ; 
the  nimibcr  of  bullocks  killed  on  that  occasion  is 
almost  incredible — ^timber  and  skeletons  of  bul- 
locks were  scattered  along  the  road  from  Patna 
to  Baitsee." 

He  gives  another  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  was  neglected.     He  says — 

"The  natives  were  so  anxious  to  have  this 
ghaut  improved,  that  Ruttongeo,  a  Parsee,  offered 
to  carry  it  out  if  Government  would  allow  him 
the  customs  for  three  years,  about  three  lacs,  so 
I  was  told.  I  knew  the  man  well,  a  most  respect- 
able Parsee,  and  Sir  Jamsetjee's  agent ;  he  has 
often  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of  roads, 
and  the  difficulties  of  transit,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  Government  on  that  point.  There  are  three 
or  four  bridges  required  between  Belgaum  and 
the  ghaut,  neither  of  them  of  any  magnitude,  and 
yet  even  foot  passengers  are  cut  off  sometimes  for 
several  days." 

I  might  go  over  all  India,  and  give  similar 
facts  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
ternal communication  ;  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  quoting  one  more  extract  with 
regard  to  the  roads,  from  a  recent  work  of  Co- 
lonel Grant,  premising  that  it  has  reference 
to  Surat,  which  is  the  great  cotton-growing 
district  of  the  country.  Colonel  Grant 
says  —  **  This  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
miles  of  track — for  roads  there  are  none — 
are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.'*  There  is 
another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  namely,  the  state 
of  the  irrigation.     Colonel  Grant  says — 
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"  Perhaps  no  ooantry  oflbn  better  opportunity 
for  applying  irrigation  to  cotton  culture  on  a 
large  scale  than  the  districts  of  Surat  and  Broach, 
particularly  the  former;  or  the  land  lying  be- 
tween Surat  and  Broach,  bounded  throughout  its 
length  by  those  two  noble  rivers,  the  ISerbudda 
and  the  Taptee,  running  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  the  distance  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
apart.  It  is  painful  to  seo  the  magnificent  vo- 
lume of  water,  that  for  four  months  of  every  year 
runs  fruitlessly  to  the  sea,  which,  if  but  a  fraction 
of  its  contents  were  retained,  would  fertilise 
whole  districts  that  now,  parched  and  dry,  wit- 
ness, of  what  they  so  much  need,  flowing  by  un- 
heeded." 

He  says  yery  justly  that  India  has  a  rich 
soil,  great  heat,  and  great  moisture,  hut 
that  the  moisture  is  of  no  use  unless  it  he 
preserved  hy  the  formation  of  reservoirs 
and  tanks,  and  hy  those  modes  of  irriga- 
tion which  were  in  ancient  times  practised 
in  India,  hut  which  have  of  late  years 
fallen  into  disuse.  Major  Cotton,  speak- 
ing of  the  district  of  Rajahmundry,  de- 
clares that,  if  a  certain  work,  upon  which 
bo  is  now  engaged,  and  which  was  report- 
ed in  favour  of  for  many  years,  had  been 
carried  out  twenty  years  ago,  as  it  might 
have  heen,  the  lives  of  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  would  have  been  saved 
who  perished  in  the  famine  of  1838-40. 
These  are  facts  to  which  it  behoves  the 
House  to  pay  some  attention.  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  the  East  India 
Company  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
written  hy  one  of  their  own  officers,  Major 
Dalrymple,  in  1783,  addressed  to  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  who  was  either  then,  or 
afterwards,  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  gives  this  account  of  the 
ancient  Gentoo  Indian  Government,  in  the 
south  of  India : — 

"  A  certain  proportion  is  allotted  to  preserve 
the  tanks  and  water  courses,  and  this  is  taken  out 
of  the  gross  produce  of  the  lands,  before  any  par- 
tition is  made  between  Government  and  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  appears  the  free-gift  lands  paid 
a  greater  share  for  the  repair  of  tanks  than  the 
Circor  grounds." 

Then  he  says — 

''The  first  attention  is  due  to  the  tanks.  In 
that  climate  a  command  of  water  secures  a  crop, 
and  when  the  tanks  are  made  to  secure  a  sufficient 
store  of  water,  the  produce  is  almost  certain  ;  for 
one  night's  monsoon  rain,  if  none  runs  to  waste, 
is  almost  sufficient  to  supply  water  for  the  season, 
and,  with  a  command  of  water,  they  can  have 
three  rice  crops  in  a  year." 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  I  will  give  the  House 
an  extract  from  an  address  presented  to 
the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  the  present 
Governor  General  of  India,  hy  the  natives 
and  European  merchants,  on  his  visit  to 


Bomhay,  in  January  last.  I  can  say 
nothing  so  strong  as  this.  After  observing 
that  their  city  has  a  larger  population  than 
any  city  in  Europe  or  in  America,  except 
London  and  Paris,  hut  that  the  trade  ia 
very  small  compared  with  the  population, 
and  that  this  arises  from  the  neglected 
state  of  the  adjacent  country,  they  go  on 
to  say — 

"  So  miserable  indeed  are  the  existing  means 
of  communication  with  the  interior,  tliat  many 
valuable  articles  of  produce  are,  for  want  of  car- 
riage and  a  market,  often  left  to  perish  on  the 
fields,  while  the  cost  of  those  which  do  find  their 
way  to  this  port  is  enormously  enhanced  to  the 
extent  sometimes  of  200  per  cent ;  considerable 
quantities  never  reaoh  their  destination  at  all,  and 
the  quality  of  the  remainder  is  almost  universally 
deteriorated." 

They  add— 

"  The  roads,  few  and  inadequate,  have  paid  for 
themselves  over  and  over  again.  These  necessi- 
ties have  been  constantly  urged  on  Government 
by  revenue  and  engineer  officers.  Little  or  no- 
thing, however,  has  been  done  practically  to  re- 
medy the  existing  state  of  things,  which  render* 
it  evident  there  are  external  hindrances  in  the 
way  towards  carrying  the  requisite  remedial  mea- 
sures intoefifect." 

These  grievances  they  ask  Lord  Dalhousie 
to  investigate  and  remove;  and  thay 
say — 

"  It  is  humiliating  that  while  India  does  not 
possess  one  mile  of  railway,  near  2,000  miles  have 
been  opened  in  the  United  States  even  since  the 
prelimmary  surveys  for  the  short  line  of  thirty- 
five  miles,  from  Bombay  to  Gallian,  have  been 
completed." 

I  might  refer  to  Cuba  as  an  example  of 
what  may  he  done  in  making  communica- 
tions, and  as  justifying  me  in  pressing  the 
requirements  of  India  in  this  respect  on 
the  attention  of  the  House.  But  here  is 
another  paragraph  from  the  same  address 
to  which  I  wish  the  House  to  attend  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  wealth,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  improved  modes  of  transit,  the  irrigation  of 
the  country  by  means  of  the  embankment  of  its 
numerous  streams  and  rivers  (the  precious  waters 
of  which  at  present  flow  unimpeded  into  the 
ocean,  without  in  any  way  fertilising  the  land 
through  which  they  pass)  would  afford  the  coun- 
try, The  fertility  of  the  lands  on  both  banks  of 
the  Toomboodra,  at  the  present  day,  the  effect 
solely  of  the  noble  public  works  constructed  by 
the  ancient  Iliudoo  princes,  contrasted  with  the 
unproductive  borders  of  the  same  river  where 
such  works  are  not  in  action,  your  memorialists 
would  adduce  as  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  similar  undertakings." 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Guildford,  given  hefore  the 
Committee  in  1848.  He  was  questioned 
as  to  the  amount  which  the  Indian  Goveni- 
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ment  had  expended  in  a  series  of  years 
upon  improvements  such  as  those  to  which 
I  have  referred.  He  stated  that  the 
amount  expended  from  1834  to  1848  on 
roads,  hridges,  canals,  and  tanks  for  irri- 
gation he  puts  down  at  1,434,000/.,  where- 
as it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers that  the  gross  revenue  derived  in 
taxes  from  the  people  of  India  during  the 
same  period  was  upwards  of  280,000,000/. 
sterling.  Now,  so  far  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  internal  improvements,  I  think 
I  have  at  any  rate  made  out  a  case  which 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  agricultural  coun- 
try can  prosper  which  has  not  good  facili- 
ties of  communication,  so  as  to  he  ahle  to 
take  what  it  produces  to  the  hest  markets, 
and  to  get  what  it  wants  at  the  cheapest 
rates  from  other  markets.  But  good  roads 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure 
tho  prosperity  of  a  country,  or  else  a 
neighhouring  country,  Ireland,  would  not 
for  so  long  a  period  have  heen  suffering 

f'eat  distress.  The  other  point  to  which 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
is  one  upon  which  there  is  more  difference 
of  opinion,  though  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
will  perhaps  admit  that  there  are  as  many 
ahle  and  intelligent  men  to  he  found  on  my 
side  of  the  question  as  on  the  other.  I 
refer  now  to  the  suhject  of  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements of  the  Indian  Government,  the 
pressure  of  the  land  assessment,  and  the 
mode  in  which  that  species  of  assessment 
is  levied  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Now,  the  hon.  Memher  for  Guildford,  when 
examined  hefore  the  Committee,  maintain- 
ed that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
people  of  India  that  their  revenue  should 
DQ  raised  hy  an  assessment  on  the  land. 
He  argued  that  the  assessment  is  a  rent, 
and  that  under  this  system,  hy  which  the 
Government  is  the  landowner,  the  culti- 
vator had  only  to  pay  rent,  and  escaped 
taxes.  With  all  deference  for  so  high  an 
authority,  I  must  say  that  I  think  there 
is  a  great  difference  hetween  this  land  as- 
sessment and  what  we  call  rent.  I  very 
much  douht  whether  any  two  things  could 
be  much  less  alike,  except  that  both  may 
be  counted  either  in  pounds  sterling,  or  in 
rupees.  In  this  country  the  competition 
of  tenants  for  land  has  a  tendency  in  ordi- 
nary times  to  bid  up  the  rent  to  the  high- 
est sum  that  the  land  is  worth;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  competition  amongst 
landlords  to  secure  good  tenants  has  a  ten- 


dency to  bid  rent  down,  and  to  keep  it  at 
that  fair  and  natural  point  which,  while  it 
is  profitable  to  the  landlord,  allows  the 
tenant  a  fair  remuneration  in  ordinary 
times  for  the  capital  and  skill  which  he 
employs  in  cultivation.  But  let  us  see 
how  the  Government  of  India  stands  as 
regards  its  duty  as  a  landlord.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  the  power  to  ^x 
any  proportion  of  assessment  over  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  country — it  has  the  power 
of  collecting  even  to  the  ruin  of  the  culti- 
vator. In  some  districts  the  collectors  are 
magistrates,  and  I  believe  even  the  native 
collectors  have  the  power  to  fine  and  im- 
prison cultivators  who  do  not  pay  up  the 
arrears  of  their  assessment.  The  East 
Indian  Company,  when  it  lets  land,  meets 
with  no  competition.  The  tenants  must 
have  the  land,  for  there  is  no  other  means 
of  obtaining  a  living.  The  collector  can 
^x  any  amount  of  rent  which  he  thinks  it 
probable  he  will  be  able  to  get;  and  can  we 
doubt  that  the  collector  does  proceed  to 
the  utmost  point  of  endurance  ?  I  do  not 
charge  the  East  India  Company  with  work- 
ing the  screw  to  the  utmost  extent  that  it 
is  possible  to  work  it;  I  am  only  explain- 
ing the  way  in  which  this  system  may  be, 
and  I  fear  often  has  been,  worked.  On 
this  subject  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  who  were  examined 
before  the  Committee  in  1848.  I  will  first 
refer  to  that  of  Mr.  George  Giberne,  who 
was  a  collector  for  fourteen  years,  and  in 
six  different  collectorates.  Speaking  of 
the  remissions  which  he  made,  because  the 
rent  fixed  was  more  than  could  be  collect- 
ed, he  says — 

"  Notwithstanding  this  (remission  on  short 
crops,  Ac.)  the  rates  have  been  so  high  that 
there  has  been  the  utmost  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  revenue ;  and  there  have  been  large 
outstanding  balances,  and  they  have  been  written 
off  afterwards,  and  this  remark  applies  to  every 
collectorate  in  which  I  have  been." 

Ho  says  he  never  knew  a  case  "  where 
a  man  advanced  himself  solely  by  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land — unless  for  a  time  when 
he  had  some  land  rent  free,  or  very  lightly 
assessed,  which  he  threw  up  when  the  full 
charge  was  put  upon  it."  This  witness 
added,  that  on  returning  to  Guzerat,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  years,  he  found 
that  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  had 
fallen  off.  Mr.  Crawford,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  character,  formerly  a  merchant 
in  Bombay  and  a  member  of  the  Bombay 
Commission,  and  now  resident  in  London, 
says,  **  The  members  of  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  the  tax  was  too  high  in 
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Gozerat,  and  that  it  interfered  with  the 
growth  of  cotton.''  Mr.  Williamson,  who 
had  jbeen  twenty-two  years  in  India  as  a 
collector,  was  asked  whether  the  ultimate 
determination  of  the  amount  was  left  to 
the  collector?  He  replies:  "Of  course 
they  (the  people)  cannot  carry  their  point; 
it  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
collector  to  fix  the  amount  in  reference  to 
the  customs  of  the  country.  **  Of  course  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  collector 
would  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion;  but  that  check  does 
not,  I  fear,  operate  much  in  India.  The 
witness  says,  **  The  prosperity  of  a  whole 
district  mainly  depends  upon  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  officer  managing  it.*' 
Where  the  assessment  was  greatly  reduced, 
he  says,  *'  The  improvements  were  gene- 
ral, rapid,  and  remarkable,  in  some  places 
almost  changing  the  face  of  the  country." 
I  would  now  ask  the  House  to  listen  to  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  collector  in  a 
district  in  the  province  of  Guzerat — which 
is  the  largest  producing  district.  In  a  re- 
port made  by  him  to  the  Bombay  Commis- 
sion in  1847rhe  gives  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  assessment  from  1835  to  1847,  and 
he  shows  that,  taking  the  whole  thirteen 
years,  and  estimating  the  value  of  the  cot- 
ton at  twopence  and  G-Zths  per  pound,  the 
following  is  the  result : — 

13  years— 1835  to  1847  :— 

Value  of  cotton  2(2.  6-7ths,  produce  of  a  Becgah, 
Ss.  5^d. — of  which  Government  takes  4».  5J<2.,  or 
62\  per  cent  of  gross  produce. 

Taking  last  6  years  of  series  : — 

Value  of  cotton  only  2d.  per  lb.,  Beegah  pro- 
duce, 6».  6d. — of  which  Government  takes  is.  B^d., 
or  more  than  68  per  cent. 

The  worst  year  of  the  scries  : — 

1841-42. — Value  of  cotton  l^d.,  Beegah  pro- 
duce, 5ff.  Sd. — of  which  Government  takes  is.  5^^., 
or  more  than  78  per  cent. 

Or,  if  cotton  be  1  Jd.  per  lb.,  which  is  only  a  safe 
calculation,  the  Government  rent  would  be  91  per 
cent. 

A  beegah  is  equal  to  half  an  English  acre. 
Mr.  Stewart,  collector  in  Surat,  shows  that 
the  Government  took  more  than  68  per 
cent  of  the  gross  produce.  Mr.  Davies 
states  further,  that  in  the  six  years,  1840 
to  1846,  he  was  obliged  to  make  remis- 
sions of  assessments  which  could  not  be 
collected,  amounting  to  63,000Z.  ;  that 
there  were  written  off  irrecoverable  ba- 
lances amounting  to  81,000^.  Now  pro- 
bably the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  will  say  that 
these  are  rare  and  exceptional  cases — that 
such  cases  did  prevail  at  one  time,  but  do 
not  prevail  now.     But  what  I  maintain  is. 


that  the  greatest  fluctuations  are  almost 
inevitable  when  such  vast  interests  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  collectors  and 
natives  on  whom  there  is  no  adequate 
check.  For  example,  the  district  of  Bun- 
delcund  had  the  misfortune  in  1815  to 
have  a  collector,  whose  name  should,  in 
reference  to  his  conduct  as  a  servant  of 
the  Indian  Government,  be  infamous  for 
ever.  He  raised  the  assessments  in 
that  province  to  such  an  extent,  that 
from  1815  to  1835  he  devastated  and  de- 
populated the  province;  and  1  have  heard 
on  the  best  authority,  that  parents  actually 
offered  to  sell  their  children  for  the  tax 
which  they  had  not  means  to  pay.  In  1835 
the  Indian  Government  sent  out  express 
orders  that  this  state  of  things  should  be 
remedied;  but  it  had  then  been  going  on 
more  or  less  severely  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years.  In  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, what  is  called  the  Ryotwarry  system 
exists;  and  I  will  read  to  the  House  what 
Mr.  Tucker — a  good  authority  with  the 
East  India  Company,  who  wrote  some 
years  ago  a  valuable  work  on  Indian 
finance — says  with  regard  to  this  system. 
He  says — 

"  Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  system  of 
revenue  administration  has  much  to  do  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  improvement  ?  Will  industry 
bo  called  into  action  when  the  demand  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  keeps  pace  with  the  produce  ?  Will  capi- 
tal accumulate  where  there  is  no  security  for  pros- 
perity, no  law  but  that  which  is  administered  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  revenue  officer  ? 

Further  on  he  says — 

If  the  deadly  hand  of  the  taxgatherer  perpetu- 
ally hovers  over  the  land,  and  threatens  to  grasp 
that  which  is  not  yet  called  into  existence,  its  b^ 
numbing  influence  must  bo  fatal,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  will  be  stifled  in  the  very  germ." 

Ho  also  says,  what  I  would  not  have  said 

myself,  because  it  might  have  been  thought 

that  I  was  exaggerating — 

"  When  I  find  a  system  requiring  a  multiplicity  of 
instruments :  surveyors  and  inspectors  ;  assessors, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  potails,  camums, 
tehsildars,  and  chutchorry  servants  ;  and  when  I 
read  the  description  of  these  officers  by  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  system,  their  periodical 
visitations  are  pictured  in  my  imagination  as  the 
passage  of  a  flight  of  locusts,  devouring  in  their 
course  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 

With  regard  to  the  taxation  of  Malabar,  I 
may  remark  that  I  have  here  the  ledger  of 
five  parishes  of  that  district,  in  which  the 
tax  is  fixed  upon  every  jack  tree,  every 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  every  house  in  certain 
proportions.  Those  nut  trees  which  have 
not  begun  to  bear  are  not  charged;  those 
which  are  past  bearing  are  also  exempted; 
and  when  all  these  minute  particulars  of 
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management  are  left  to  native  collectors^ 
who  are  paid  most  inadequate  salaries,  and 
who  are  of  necessity  subjected  to  certain 
influences  to  which  men  so  situated  are 
ordinarily  liable,   the  fayouritism,  the  in- 
equality, and  the  extortion  practised  under 
this  system,'  must  be  such  as  I  cannot  ade- 
quately describe,   and   the  House    could 
hardly  credit.     Here  is  a  paper  which  was 
drawn  up  by  one  of  these  native  collectors 
— a  paper  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Grssraei 
who  was  some  years  ago,  and  may  be  still, 
a  collector  in  the  district  of  Malabar.  From 
this  it  appears  that  there  are  18  or  19 
heads  in  the  scale  of  charges  for  a  jack 
tree  and  for  other  trees.     The  native  col- 
lector, going  to  any  orchard  or  garden,  is 
to  fix  the  tax  on  the  trees  within  its  limits, 
and,  as  every  tree  is  to  be  charged,  the 
House  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  that 
anything  like  proper  control  should  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  vast  army  of  collectors 
spread  over   the    presidency  of  Madras« 
There  is  in  this  paper  a  distinction  be- 
tween moist  or  irrigated  land  and  dry  land; 
in  fact,  the  distinctions  are  multitudinous, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  every  one  must  admit 
that  such  a  system  of  taxation  requires  al- 
teration.   I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
fiscal  system  of  India;  but  the  more  1  ad- 
mit that,  and  the  more  the  House  adopt  the 
same  view,  the  more  justified  am  I  in  asking 
the  House  to  grant  the  inquiry  for  which  I 
am  about  to  move.     If  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment be  as  bad  as  these  witnesses  have  de- 
seribed  it  to  be,  the  sooner  there  is  an  in- 
quiry the  better;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  mistaken  in  my  view,  along  with  many 
others,  the  sooner  the  mistake  is  corrected 
the  better.     Well,  now,  I  come  to  the  ob- 
jections which  I  suppose  it  possible  that  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  may  offer  to  this  Motion. 
I  will  assume  that  he  thinks  inquiry  unne- 
cessary.    I  hope  he  will  not  say  that  the 
best  course  would  be  for  the  merchants  of 
Manchester  to  go  over  themselves,  or  to 
send  somebody    to  India  to  buy  cotton. 
When  we  have  advanced  so  far  in  com- 
mercial matters,  I  think  no  one  will  get  up 
and  suggest  such  a  remedy  as  that.    Why, 
the  Bombay  merchants  declare  that  they 
cannot  get  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  can- 
not get  to  them,  for  want  of  proper  com- 
munication; therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  said  that  the  merchants  of  Man- 
chester ought   to  leave    their  mills   and 
counting-houses  in  order  to  go  and  encour- 


age the  growth  of  cotton^  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  urge  that  information 
enough  has  been  obtained  through  the 
Bombay  Commission,  and  the  Committee 
for  which  I  moved  in  1848.  Does  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  remember  that  the 
Indian  Company  said  the  same  thing  be- 
fore the  Committee  sat;  and  will  any  one 
say  that  the  labours  of  this  Committee 
were  in  vain  ?  Perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  tell  us  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  Com* 
mittee  are  being  carried  out.  How  are 
they  being  carried  out  ?  By  the  project 
of  35  miles  of  railway  from  Bombay,  about 
which  there  is  as  yet  the  greatest  possible 
dispute.  As  regards  the  proposition  to 
make  a  railroad  from  Bengal,  I  perceive 
that  a  newspaper  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment admits  uiat  there  are  certain  difficul- 
ties which  may  prevent  this  railway  from 
being  made  at  all.  Nothing  is  being  done 
on  a  system,  nothing  on  a  great  scale— the 
Indian  Government  are  not  taking  up  the 
subject  as  the  great  subject  which  ought 
to  engage  paramount  attention.  The 
Bombay  Commission  of  1847  says  in  its 
report — 

"  We  regret  that  the  imperfect  information  bo- 
fore  us  does  not  enable  us  to  do  more  than  express 
a  general  opinion  as  to  the  quarters  to  which  we 
consider  it  desirable  that  the  special  attention  of 
Government  should  be  directed,  with  a  view  to  the 
revision  of  the  present  rates  of  assessment." 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons say,  in  their  report  made  in  the  year 
1848— 

**  We  have  not  before  ns  the  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  reductions  made  have 
placed  the  assessment  generally  on  a  satisfactory 
footing." 

They  add— 

"  We  regret  we  have  no  information  which  would 
enable  us  to  speak  with  any  confidence  regarding 
the  cotton  district  of  Candeish,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  little  in  the  shape  of  systematic  re- 
vision has  been  effected  there  since  the  country 
first  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Committee  also  say — 

"  The  limited  nature  of  your  Committee's  in- 
quiry, which  rendered  it  impossible  to  institute  a 
niU  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  culti- 
vator in  the  south  of  India,  and  those  provinces 
where  a  system  of  more  moderate  assessment  has 
prevailed,  on  which  so  much  of  the  controversy 
turns,  renders  it  impossible  for  your  Committee 
to  pronounce  a  confident  conclusion  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  weight  that  is  to  be  attached  to  either  of 
these  representations." 

Now,  we  know  that  cotton  may  bo  grown 
in  India  to  any  extent,  but  that  there  are 
some  causes  in  operation  which  retard  its 
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growth.  I  propose  that  then  Bhould  be  a 
RojtkI  CommiBsion  to  inquire  what  the  oh- 
stacles  are.  We  hnotr  perfectly  well  that 
in  this  country  it  ia  not  enough  to  hare  one 
report;  there  must  be  report  after  report, 
and  the  public  minfl  and  the  mind  of  Par- 
liament must  be  saturated  with  evidence 
before  any  steps  can  be  taken.  Take  the 
GBM  of  Ireland.  We  hare  had  sitting  in 
this  House,  from  the  year  1800,  no  lees 
than  100  Gentlemen,  representing  every 
county  and  all  the  largest  towns  of  Ire- 
land; previona  to  1845  we  have  a  dozen 
reports  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land: and  yet  in  1845  the  rieht  hon.  Ca- 

ronet  tie  Member  for  T^mwonh  appointed        '"»  "«■"  »°"-  ue"..=n,.n  w,..  ogm»i 
.  eommi^on  o,er  ,hieh  th,  E.rl  of  Devon    ™  '^  '  ""  ""B  '°  »™  "■"  ■»  "  " 


presided,  simply  to  inquire  into  the  nature 

of  the  land  tenures  of  that  country.     Per-  .     f  t  j'        iit     i         ■.  » 

Uf,  Ih.  riglt  ton.  P,e.iJe..  of  lieBcd   g:™,"?;.'. °;.':?:'.-.„T.' I'lM,??? 


pie  of  Ceylon,  and  the  policy  pursued 
there.  Tho  right  hon.  Oentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  may 
say  that  some  difference  exists  in  the  cabo 
of  Ceylon  and  that  of  the  East  Indian 
territories.  Let  os  look  over  the  clauses 
of  the  charter,  and  discover  how  far  Par- 
liament bos  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
question  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
India.      The  25th  secUon  is  as  follows  ; — 

"Section  25.  Bouil  of  Control  InTeated  with 
full  power  to  control  sU  acta,  openlions  and 
coDcamB  of  tho  luid  compnn;,  which  in  anrvlae 
relate  to  or  concern  the  troTenuneDt  or  rereooe 
of  the  laid  territorica,  ie" 

Tho  right  hon.  Oentleman  will  correct 


moment  one  of  the  members  of  a 
secret  committee  which  has  the  absolute 


of  Control  will  want  a  precedent. 
give  him  one,  which  seems  to  me  to  fit  cs- 
aotlv.  In  the  year  1822  a  Motion  was 
made  in  this  Honse  ivtth  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  visit  the 
colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Mauritius;  and  the  following  were 
amongst  the  instructions  to  the  cammis- 
sioners,  which  were  signed  "Bothurst." 
With  regard  to  the  Cape,  the  instructions 
run  thus  :— 

"  The  tenorei  of  land  will  be  conBidered  with  a 
view  to  the  animilstioD  of  the  old  and  modern 
>  encourage  agricul- 


With  regard  to  Ceylon  the  inquiry  was 
— "  directed  to  the  original  tenures  of  land,  the 
expedieno]'  of  making  grants  of  land,  and  ttie 
coaditlDDi  on  which  inch  granta  should  be  con- 
ferred, and  the  ajateni  ofoultiTstion  in  tLo  Cinga- 
Icsa  and  Kandyan  provinces  :  Ui  the  eSccts  of 
loans  to  hindownera.  and  aida  afforded  by  Govern- 
ment :  tho  effects  of  gratuitous  and  compnlsory 
Mrvices,  and  means  of  commuting  them  ;  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  share  of  cropj  ;  tho 
means  of  promoting  the  growth  of  subsiBtcncc," 
&c.;  and  tho  document  finishes  thus  : — 


"  I   shall   CO 

nolude 

this   comm 

nieation   with 

obMTTing,  that 

you  should  ho 

preclndod  from 

pUTSU 

ng  any  olhe 

object  of  in- 

quiry,  which,  though 

ess  promine 

nt  than  thoso 

which  I  have  e 

cd,  may  use 

ully  contribute 

to  the  stock  of 

nfommtion  which 

t  is  the  desire 

of  llis  Majeaty'a  Government  to  collect,  in  order 
that  they  may  bo  enabled  to  decide  upon  such 
measores  as  are  best  ealculaled  to  promote  tho 
immediate  improvement  and  aecure  the  lasting 
wsl&re  of  the  valuable  potisasiooa  to  which  you 
are  about  to  proceed." 

The  information  in  the  report  of  that 
commission  is  very  extcnaivo  and  very 
valuable,  and  led  to  several  important 
wneliorationa  in  the  ootidition  of  the  peo* 


himself,  that  he  himself  is  responsible  for 
that  government.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can  send  a  despatch  out  to  India  at 
any  time,  ordering  either  peace  or  war  ; 
be  has  the  power  of  involving  India  in, 
enormous  expenditure,  which  the  East 
India  Company,  though  they  disapproved 
of  it,  would  be  compelled  to   assent  to. 

There  was,  th      *        

of  Parliament 
territories,  just 


I  refer  again 


coloniei 
Charter  Act  :- 

"  Section  30,  No  official  eommuniestioni  to 
be  aent  by  the  Court  of  Directors  except  SQoh  as 
the  Board  of  Control  may  allow. 

"  Section  61  reserves  and  deolares  tbo  power  of 
Parliament  supreme  over  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Govern  or- General  of  India." 

I  state  this  to  show  tho  inconsistency 
which  insists  that  whilst  we  send  commis- 
sions to  Ireland,  Ceylon,  or  Canada,  there 
are  objections  to  our  sending  such  a  com- 
mission to  India.  I  am  prepared  to  show 
that  with  regard  (o  India  there  arc  special 
grounds  why  such  commission  should  bo 
sent.  I  feel  that  if  we  take  into  consider' 
ation  tho  expenditure  connected  with  the 
Indian  wars  we  shall  find  many  matters 
connected  with  them  which  will  afford 
important  subjects  for  consideration.  If 
battles  were  fought,  and  victories  gained, 
was  it  not  the  Imperial  Government  that 
bestowed  tho  honour  and  pensions  ?  This 
is  one  of  thoso  cases  which  I  think  is 
peculiarly  open  to  the  investigation  of 
Parliament,  if  Parliament  thinks  proper 
to  issue  a  Royal  Commission.  1  wish  now 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tho 
question  of  Indian  finance.  I  will  quote  a 
passage  &oia  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
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Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  on 

introducing  his  budget  in  the  year  1842. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says — 

**  In  addition  to  all  this,  those  events  of  which 
we  have  had  recent  cognisance,  as  having  occur- 
red in  Affghanistan,  may,  and  so  fiir  as  I  can  form 
a  judgment,  will,  impose  upon  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  calling  on  Parliament 
to  sanction,  perhaps,  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  Army  Estimates.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
there  may  appear  to  be  no  direct  and  immediate 
connexion  between  the  finances  of  India  and 
those  of  this  country,  but  that  would  be  a  super- 
ficial view  of  our  relations  with  India  which 
should  omit  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Depend  upon  it  if  the  credit  of  India  should  be- 
come disordered,  if  some  great  exertion  should 
become  necessary,  then  the  credit  of  England 
must  bo  brought  forward  to  its  support,  and  the 
collateral  and  indirect  effect  of  disorders  in  In- 
dian finances  would  be  felt  extensively  in  this 
country.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Indian 
finance  offers  no  consolation  for  the  state  of 
finance  in  this  country.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
account  of  the  finances  of  India,  which  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  is  a  correct  one ;  it  is 
made  up  one  month  later  than  our  own  accounts 
— to  the  5th  of  May.  It  states  the  gross  revenue 
of  India,  with  the  charges  upon  it ;  tho  interest 
of  the  debt ;  the  surplus  revenue,  and  the  charges 
paid  on  it  in  England;  and  there  are  two  columns 
which  contain  the  nett  surplus  and  the  nett  defi- 
cit. In  the  year  ending  May,  1836,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  1,520,600^  from  the  Indian  revenue. 
In  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  May,  1837,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  1,100,0002.,  which  was  reduced 
rapidly  in  the  year  ending  May,  1838,  to  620,0002. 
In  the  year  ending  May,  1839,  the  surplus  fell  to 
29,000/.;  in  the  year  ending  May,  1840,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  account  changed,  and  so  far  from 
there  being  any  surplus,  the  deficit  on  tho  Indian 
revenue  was  2,414,0002.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
calculate  the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  May, 
1841,  though  it  depends  at  present  partly  on  esti- 
mate, at  much  less  than  2,334,0002.  The  House 
then  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  I  have  undertaken,  I  present  to  them  the 
deficit  in  this  country  for  the  current  year  to  the 
amount  of  2,350,0002.,  with  a  certain  prospect  of 
a  deficit  for  next  year  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
2,470,0002.,  independently  of  the  increase  to  be 
expected  on  account  of  China  and  Affghanistan  ; 
and  that  in  India,  that  great  portion  of  our  em- 
pire, I  show  a  deficit  on  the  two  last  years,  which 
will  probably  not  be  less  than  4,700,000/.  [Ban- 
sard,  vol.  Ixi.,  pp.  428-9.] 

That  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 

as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  was  slightly 

exaggeroted.    Now,  I  will  give  the  amount 

of  each  year  from  that  time  to  this  : — 

Deficit,  1841,  estimated  at £2,334,000 

Turned  out  to  be  only £1,754,825 

1842 1,771,603 

1843 1,346,011 

1844 773,156 

1845 743,514 

1846 1,495,376 


£10,298,485 


Deficit  1840  to  1846 £10,298,485 

1847 971,202 

1848 1,015,938 


tt 


» 


Total  deficiency,  9  years,  1840 

to  1848 £12,285,625 

1  am  not  afraid  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net will  accuse  me  of  introducing  matter 
which  is  not  relevant;  for  in  truth  it  does 
bear  on  this  question  of  the  Commission, 
for  although  I  bring  forward  this  question 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  constituency  of  Manches- 
ter, and  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  industry  of  that  district,  yet  I  say  that 
it  bears  on  the  subject,  and  that  these  are 
points  which  it  behoves  Parliament  to  at- 
tend to.  There  is  another  point,  and  it  is 
about  the  last  to  which  I  will  refer.  It  is 
with  regard  to  the  revenues,  and  the  enor- 
mous power  which  is  vested  in  the  East 
India  Company.  I  doubt  if  the  House  is 
aware  of  the  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
East  India  Company  collects  from  India. 
I  find  that  in  the  fourteen  years  from  1834 
to  1847,  tho  following  gross  amount  was 
collected : — 

14  years,  1834-1847— Bengal  .£134,021,928 

Agra 73,705,132 

Madras...     68,964,186 
Bombay..     39,452,409 

£316,143,655 
Or  an  average  of  more  than  22j^  millions 

per  annum. 
Land  revenue — Bombay  and  Madras. 

15  years,  1834-1848— Madras  .  £48,006,962 

Bombay .     26,983,549 


£75,890,511 
Or  an  average  of  5,059,367^.  per  annum. 

Comparison — Revenues  of  India   and   United 

Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  14  years,  ave- 
rage gross  £56,000,000 

Deduct  debt,  funded  and  un- 
funded         29,000,000 

Disposable  "revenue,    including 

charges  of  collection 25,000,000 

Indian  revenue,  14  years,  ave- 
rage gross      22,500,000 

Deduct  revenues  and  dividends 
about 2,610,000 


£19,890,000 
Or,  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000^.  of  dispos* 
able  revenue. 

That  leaves  the  disposable  revenue  of  the 
East  India  Company,  20,000,000Z.  against 
25,000,000^.  of  the  disposable  revenue  of 
the  united  kingdom.  In  bringing  these 
matters  before  this  House,  I  do  so  not  only 
on  the  part  of  Manchester  and  the  cotton 
interest  there;  but  I  do  so  on  the  part  of 
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the  whole  coantrj,  and  the  British  suh- 
jects  in  India.  It  is  on  hehalf  of  all  these 
interests,  for  they  arc  indissoluhlj  connect- 
ed, that  I  call  upon  the  Goyemment  to 
grant  the  Commission  which  I  ask  for.  I 
do  not  know  the  arguments  that  can  have 
any  weight  against  the  statements  which  I 
have  made  in  bringing  forward  this  ques- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  may  say 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  cotton  should  be 
brought  from  India,  or  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  be  able  to  get  any  valuable 
information.  On  either  of  these  grounds 
he  may  refuse  to  grant  it.  But  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  an  important  industry 
in  this  country,  great  in  every  point  of 
view;  and  that  the  perils  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  are  now  very  great,  and  that 
every  man,  whether  he  be  an  employer  or 
a  workman,  would  be  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position which  I  submit  to  the  House.  I 
have  shown  that  India  has  a  clear  right 
to  come  to  this  House  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  if  they  exist.  The  popula- 
tion of  India  is  helpless  unless  Parlia- 
ment comes  forward  to  its  relief.  I  have 
also  shown  that  the  interests  of  every 
portion  of  this  great  empire,  of  which 
Parliament  is  so  proud,  are  involved  in 
the  question  which  I  have  submitted  to 
the  House.  I  suspect  that  the  real  point 
of  objection  is  a  feeling  of  delicacy  with 
regard  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
that  the  Government  does  not  wish  to 
show  that  they  have  any  want  of  confi- 
dence in  that  ancient  corporation.  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  that  feeling,  but  I  ask 
them  whether  it  should  weigh  against  the 
great  interests  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  are  so  deeply  affected  by  this 
question?  The  Charter  Act  will  expire 
in  the  year  1854,  and  next  year  the  Com- 
pany will  have  to  give  notice  whether  they 
wish  for  its  renewal  or  not.  Parliament 
unfortunately  does  not  know  much  about 
these  Indian  matters;  indeed,  I  myself  do 
not  profess  to  be  very  conversant  with 
them,  though  I  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  them.  I  will  ask  them, 
would  it  not  be  desirable  that  we  should 
understand  the  question,  and  whether 
they  would  be  less  able  to  decide  on  the 
future  government  of  India  three  or  four 
years  hence,  if  this  Commission  were  ap- 
pointed, and  they  had  the  result  of  their 
investigations  laid  before  Parliament  ?  I 
think  that  on  all  grounds  the  interests 
concerned  in  this  question  should  weigh 
much  heavier  in  the  estimation  of  the  noble 

VOL.  CXII.    [thibd  series.] 


Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  than 
any  feeling  which  the  Government  may  en- 
tertain with  regard  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. I  avoid  making  any  attack  on  that 
Company.  I  am  not  at  all  insensible  to 
what  is  worthy  of  commendation  in  their 
conduct  and  policy;  though  I  must  add 
that  they  have  made  mistakes  of  a  serious 
nature.  There  will  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  our  policy  in  the  East.  Many 
regard  with  unmixed  pleasure  our  acquisi- 
tion of  those  vast  territories,  as  sources  of 
wealth,  and  of  glory  to  the  British  name; 
others  will  dwell  with  pain  on  the  violence 
and  crimes  which  have  too  often  marked 
our  career  in  India.  All,  however,  must 
agree,  that  since  these  immense  territories 
have  come  under  the  dominion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  it  is  our  duty,  if  there  be  any 
grievances  supposed  to  exist  in  India,  to 
inquire  into  them,  and  if  they  be  proved 
to  exist,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  the  best 
mode  in  which  they  can  be  remedied.  I 
think  I  have  the  support  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential class  in  the  north  of  England  in 
making  this  request.  I  think  I  ask  no- 
thing unreasbuable.  I  do  not  look  for  a 
Commission,  the  members  of  which  I  am 
to  appoint.  I  am  merely  asking  for  a 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
under  the  advice  of  the  responsible  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown;  and  I  feel  that  if  I  were 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Government, 
knowing  that  the  Commission  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Crown,  I  would  hail 
its  existence  as  something  which  would 
test  the  good  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  which,  if  any  defi- 
ciency were  discovered,  would  point  out  a 
sure  method  by  which  an  improvement 
would  be  secured.  I  do  not  know  what 
answer  the  noble  Lord  can  make,  if  he  re- 
jects this  inquiry.  It  will  not  be  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  it  will  not 
be  the  rejection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
it  will  be  the  rejection  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Can  the  noble  Lord  answer  to  his  con- 
science, to  the  country,  and  to  India,  if  he 
rejects  this  Motion  ?  But  if  the  noble  Lord 
cannot  bring  himself  to  comprehend  the 
gravity  of  this  question,  I  will  then  turn  to 
the  House,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  manifest 
your  interest  in  the  well-being  of  a  great 
industry  at  home,  and  to  show  your  sym- 
pathy for  the  countless  millions  of  our  In- 
dian population,  who,  if  they  have  no 
voice  within  these  walls,  are  but  the 
more  entitled  to  your  consideration  and 
regard. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  put— 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
M&jeuiy,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  proceed  to  India,  to  inquire  into  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  an  increased  growth  of 
Cotton  in  that  country,  and  to  report  upon  any 
circumstances  which  may  injuriously  affect  the 
economical  and  industrial  condition  of  the  native 
population,  being  cultivators  of  the  soil  within 
the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras." 

Sir  J.  HOBHOUSE  said,  he  had  to  re- 
quest the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  call- 
iug  its  attention  to  the  various  topics 
which  had  been  introduced  bj  the  hon. 
Member  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  one  in  that  House 
— and  certainly  for  himself,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  matter 
— to  refrain  from  looking  to  the  subject 
which  had  been  so  ably  introduced  to  their 
notice  with  great  anxiety.  He  could  as- 
sure the  hon.  Gentleman  that  ever  since 
he  had  given  notice  of  this  Motion,  he 
(Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  had  endeavoured  to 
examine  the  question  in  all  its  bearings; 
and  he  would  add,  that  if  he  thought 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  answer  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he 
would  at  once  say,  **  Take  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  make  the  best  you  can  of  it.*' 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
volved not  only  the  question  which  appear- 
ed to  be  the  primary  object  of  it — namely, 
the  best  means  of  securing  a  large  and 
constant  supply  of  cotton  from  India,  but, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  it 
involved  the  economical  and  industrial  po- 
sition of  the  people  of  India,  and  not  only 
their  economical  and  industrial  condition, 
but  also  the  effect  produced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  upon  the  condition 
of  the  people.  With  respect  to  the  peculiar 
emergency  of  the  time,  he  could  not  say  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  out  a  case; 
for  he  found,  on  looking  to  the  returns,  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  re- 
ferred, that  the  importation  of  cotton  from 
all  countries  showed  an  immense  increase 
during  the  last  three  years.  He  found  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton  in  1847  to  be 
474,707,615  lbs.;  in  1848  it  increased  to 
713,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1849  there  was 
was  no  falling  off,  for  it  amounted  to 
775,469,000  lbs.  With  reference  to  In- 
dian cotton,  also,  he  found  there  was  no 
diminution;  for,  taking  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod, he  found  a  quotation  in  a  Manchester 
paper  which  fully  bore  out  his  statements, 
for  it  distinctly  stated  that,  instead  of 
there  being  any  diminution  in  the  importa- 
tion, there  had  been  a  great  increase. 


That  paper  gave  a  quotation  from  the  cir- 
cular of  a  leading  commercial  house,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  importation  of 
Indian  cotton  into  Loudon,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  between  January  1  and  May  23, 
1850,  was  124,000  bales.  The  whole  of 
this  was  from  the  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  as  none  had  come  from  Bengal 
or  the  north-west  provinces.  During  the 
same  period  of  last  year  the  importation 
of  East  India  cotton  was  only  30,000 
bales.  The  hon.  Gentleman  confessed 
that  the  East  India  Company  was  not  to 
blame  for  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
the  article,  so  far  as  paying  due  attention 
to  the  subject  was  concerned.  He  was, 
indeed,  obliged  to  own  that  from  1788  to 
1847  there  had  been  a  vast  number  of  re- 
ports addressed  to  the  Indian  Government 
on  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  If  hou.  Gen- 
tlemen would  look  into  these  reports,  they 
would  see  that  since  1788  the  East  India 
Company  had  never  ceased  to  attend  to  this 
great  subject,  and  that  they  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  increase  and  improve  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant.  Dr.  Royle  had 
recently  published  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  this  matter ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  from  1788  to 
1839,  when  the  Earl  of  Auckland  wrote 
his  admirable  minute  on  the  subject, 
the  Company  had  carried  into  effect  no 
fewer  than  29  different  measures  for  pro- 
moting  and  improving  the  growth  of  In- 
dian cotton.  In  1839  and  1840  the  Com- 
pany went  to  great  expense  for  this  object 
in  sending  ten  American  cotton  planters  to 
India.  Three  were  sent  to  Madras,  three 
to  Bombay,  and  four  to  Bengal.  A  num- 
ber of  extensive  farms  were  established 
for  them,  to  show  to  the  natives  what  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  as  well  as  the  best  modes 
of  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Even  last 
year  not  less  than  200  improved  cotton 
saw-gins  had  been  sent  to  India  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  a  large  reward 
had  been  offered  for  the  invention  of 
a  machine  best  calculated  to  improve 
the  cleaning  of  cotton.  A  mail  hardly 
ever  went  to  India  without  some  allu- 
sions being  made  to  the  importance  of 
advancing  this  object.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  had  alluded  to  the  Bombay  Commit- 
tee of  1847,  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton; 
that  Committee  had  published  some  valu- 
able reports,  which  he  believed  were  highly 
estimated  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  sat  on  this  subject  in 
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1848.  The  latter  was  a  very  fair  Commit- 
tee; the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  had 
the  nomination  of  it,  and  was  chairman  of 
it.  He  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  knew  there  was 
not  any  available  authority  acquainted  with 
the  subject  who  was  not  examined  before  that 
Committee.  There  was  no  objection  made 
to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Government  was  willing 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  the 
Committee,  and  have  all  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  placed 
at  his  disposal.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee was  agreed  to  in  the  month  of  July 
after  a  long  sitting.  He  believed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  quarrel  with  the  evi- 
dence given  before  that  Committee.  On  the 
contrary,  the  hon.  Member,  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  at  Manchester,  said  the 
evidence  was  of  very  great  importance; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  added  that  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  the  value  of 
the  report.  It  appeared,  however,  to  him 
(Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  that  the  report  was 
a  very  fair  deduction  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  that  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  now  proposed,  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  sent  to  India,  either 
to  suggest  a  remedy  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  cultivating  cotton  in  India,* 
or  to  investigate  the  other  subjects  to 
to  which  its  attention  had  been  directed. 
The  Committee  said^  that  the  costly  ex- 
periments of  the  East  India  Company  had 
not  materially  improved  the  cultivation  of 
cotton*  nor  the  mode  of  sending  it  to  mar- 
ket.    The  Committee  also  observe — 

**  In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  in  the  north- 
west proTinccs,  constituting  the  Presidency  of 
Agra,  no  success  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in 
cultivating  the  American  cotton,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  cleaning  the  indigenous  variety  have  not 
led  to  any  result  of  importance,  as  the  staple  is  so 
short  as  to  render  it  little  suited  to  the  ordinary 
want!  of  the  English  manufacturer." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  report  states — 

"  The  cultivation  of  American  cotton  has  been 
introduced  with  perfect  success  into  the  southern 
Mahratta  country,  within  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  into  the  province  of  Coimbatore,  within  the 
Presidency  of  Madras.  The  cotton  produced  from 
New  Orleans  seed,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  collector  of  Dharwar,  and  Mr. 
Mercer,  one  of  the  American  planters,  has  met 
with  full  approbation  from  the  manufiicturers,  and 
been  pronounced  to  bo  equal  to  the  fair  American. 
The  province  of  Coimbatore  appears  to  be  even 
better  suited,  in  soil  and  climate,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  New  Orleans  cotton  than  the  southern 
Mahratta  country.  That  produced  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Wight  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  superior  in  quality  to  that  grown  in  the 


Dharwar  district ;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  va«t 
extent  of  land  fitted  for  its  production." 

The  Committee  add — 

"  On  the  whole,  your  Committee  see  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  the  exertions  of  the  Government 
were  relaxed,  the  cultivation  might  return  to  its 
old  course,  unless  this  subject  were  taken  up  by 
men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  or  some  other 
means  adopted  to  supply  that  stimulus  to  exertion 
and  improvement  which  is  now  afforded  by  the 
Government." 

He  believed  the  Committee  were  perfectly 
borne  out  in  these  conclusions  by  the  evi- 
dence given  before  it.     But  why,  ho  would 
ask,  was  it  that  British  capital  and  intelli- 
gence were  not  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  India  as  they  were  to  other  commo- 
dities in  that  quarter  ?     That  was  the  real 
question  ;  and  when  the  Committee  began 
to  consider  that   point,    then  it  was  that 
their  differences   arose.     The   Committee 
agreed  on  all  other  matters,  but  split  upon 
that,  and  never  appeared  to  have  agreed 
afterwards.     In  order  to  find  out  how  it 
was  that  British  capital  was  not  applied  in 
India   to   the   cultivation  of  cotton,   they 
thought  proper  to  enter  upon  that  vexed 
question  —  the   land   settlement.      Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  said  the  land   assessment 
had    nothing   to   do    with    the    question, 
while  other  persons  said  the  whole  matter  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  involved  in 
it.    Whatever  difference  might  have  arisen 
on  this  or  other  points,  the  Committee  did 
full  justice,  and  he  hoped  the  House  of 
Commons  would  also  do  justice  to  the  East 
India  Company.     They  admitted  also  that 
many  obstructions  which  formerly  existed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  been  re- 
moved.   Formerly  the  land  assessment  had 
been  taken  on  the  nature  of  the  produce, 
and  not  on  the  character  of  the  soil.     The 
latter  mode  of  taking  the  land  assessments 
had,  by  order  of  the  Indian  Government, 
been    extended    to    the   greater   part   of 
India.      The   inland   custom   duties,    and 
the  taxes   on  the   inland    conveyance    of 
goods,   which    formerly   were    paid,   had 
also  been  removed.     He  recollected,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   of    Manchester  made    complaints 
of  the  existence  of  these  charges.     The 
fact  was,    however,  that   they  had    been 
long  previously  abolished  ;  in  one   Presi- 
dency eight  years  before  that  period,  in 
another  four,  and  in  the  other  two  years. 
At  the  time  the  complaint  was  made,  no 
imposts  of  the  kind  were  in  existence.     It 
was  worth  while  attending  to  this  fact,  as  it 
showed  that  charges  of  this  kind  were  not 
uniformly  true>  although  they  emanated 
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from  th^  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. At  this  yerj  momcut  the  East 
India  Company  were  going  on  with  this 
important  work,  and  were  as  much 
alive  to  its  importance  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  say,  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  such  an  additional 
quantity  of  cotton,  or  such  an  improved 
article,  ever  could  be  brought  from  India, 
so  as  to  enable  that  country  to  com- 
pete with  America  for  our  supply.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  every 
effort  should  not  be  made  to  add  to  the 
cultivation,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  material;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  Indian  production  which  prevented 
it  from  successfully  competing  with  Ame- 
rican cotton.  He  would  mention  two  or 
three  points  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  prevent  Gentlemen 
from  supposing  it  was  to  be  taken  pro  con- 
fesso,  that  we  could  at  any  time  get  so 
large  a  supply  of  cotton  from  India  as  to 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  our  supplies 
from  America.  Dr.  Royle,  than  whom  no 
man  had  paid  greater  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  had  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  said,  after 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawford — he 
should  rejoice  to  believe  ,Mr.  Crawford — 
but  his  real  belief  was — 

/'  That  the  great  mass  of  cotton  produced  in 
India  is  not  so  fit  as  the  American  cotton  for  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
staple,  and  the  dirty  state  in  which  it  was  sent 
into  the  market." 

Independently  of  this  fact,  he  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
house)  found  that  American  cotton  had, 
upon  an  average,  not  more  than  12^  per 
cent  of  dirt  in  it,  whilst  Indian  cotton  had 
upwards  of  25  per  cent.  In  America,  also, 
from  2501bs.  to  4001bs.  per  acre  were  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  India  the  produce  was  not 
more  than  from  501bs.  to  lOOlbs.  of  clean 
cotton.  How  was  it  possible  competi- 
tion could  be  carried  on  between  these 
countries,  when  there  were  these  inequali- 
ties in  the  amount  and  quality  of  their 
productions  ?  There  was  another  point 
which  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  which 
public  attention  had  been  called  in  a  very 
able  article  in  the  Examiner  newspaper, 
written,  as  he  understood,  by  a  gentleman 
who  knew  India  well  from  a  long  resi- 
dence in  that  country.  This  gentleman 
said,  very  properly,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cultivation  in  India  and  in  Ame- 
rica was  very  great  in  one  most  important 
particular — that  though   we   could   count 


upon  exports  from  America,  generally 
speaking,  there  was  one  reason  why  we 
could  not  count  upon  supplies  from  India, 
namely,  that  there  were  120  millions  of 
natives  to  be  clothed  there  with  their  own 
cotton.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  not 
very  likely  that  after  120  millions  of  natives 
had  been  clothed,  there  would  be  such  in- 
centives to  production  as  to  make  large 
exports  very  probable.  The  writer  of  the 
same  article  made  this  reflection  upon  this 
circumstance : — 

**  Suppose  you  allow  10«.  worth  of  clothing  per 
annum  for  each  individual  (which  was  not  a  very 
high  estimate),  the  whole  cost  of  clothing  the 
people  of  India  would  be  60,000,000^.  a  year." 

Now  he  should  like  to  know  whether  that  was 
not  a  higher  value  than  was  paid  in  any  one 
year  for  the  manufactured  article  in  Eng- 
land ?  But  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  the 
quantity  of  other  produce  could  be  increased 
by  the  application  of  capital  and  industry, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  should  not  also  be  in- 
creased, except  there  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  nature  of  its  cultivation.  The 
cultivation  of  indigo  and  opium  had  increas- 
ed to  an  enormous  extent.  He  had  a  state- 
ment in  his  hand  showing  that  the  quantity 
of  opium  sold  in  Bengal  in  1839  was  1 8,563 
chests;  in  1840,  17,858  chests;  in  1841, 
18,227  chests;  in  1842,  18,362  chests;  in 

1843,  15,104  chests;  total  88,114  chests; 
average  for  five  years,  17,623  chests;  in 

1844,  18,350  chests;  in  1845,  21,437 
chests;  in  1846,  22,038  chests:  in  1847, 
21,649  chests;  in  1848,  30,493  chests; 
total,  113,967  chests;  average  for  five 
years,  22,753  chests.  The  number  of 
chests  sold  in  1849  was  36,459.  In  the 
article  of  indigo  there  had  also  been  a  very 
great  increase  of  cultivation.  He  would  also 
observe,  that  it  had  been  proved  there  was 
nothing  in  India  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  cultivating  indigo,  if  persons  of  capital 
and  intelligence  encouraged  them;  and  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Manches- 
ter, whether  there  was  anything  to  prevent 
such  persons  from  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  ?  The  quantity  of  indigo  ex- 
ported by  sea  from  the  three  presidencies 
for  a  period  of  three  years  was,  from  Ben- 
gal, in  1845-46,  76,397  cwt.;  in  1846-47, 
73,914  cwt.;  in  1847-48,  67,635  cwt.; 
from  Madras,  in  1843-44,  18,906  cwts.; 
in  1844-45,  30,879  cwt.;  in  1847-48, 
10,631  cwt.;  from  Bombay,  in  1845-46, 
927  cwt.;  in  1846-47,  690  cwt.;  in  1847- 
48,  901  cwt.  In  the  article  of  sugar  there 
had  also  been  a  great  increase  of  produc- 
tion.    In  short,  in  all  these  great  articles 
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of  produce,  there  had  heen  no  falling-off  in 
the  production,  hut  the  cultivation  had  gone 
on  steadily  increasing;  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  he  just  the  same  with 
respect  to  cotton,  if  the  natives  had  the 
same  motives  for  following  the  occupation. 
They  preferred,  however,  producing  grain  to 
cotton,  hecause  they  could  eat  it  themselves, 
and  they  preferred  the  cultivation  of  other 
products  which  were  easy  of  sale  or  ex- 
port; and  so  long  as  that  was  the  case,  it 
was  impossible  to  eipect  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  could  keep  pace  with  the  culti- 
Tation  of  other  articles.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  had  dwelt  upon  the  land 
assessment,  and  had  spoken  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  in  a  way  which  induced 
a  belief  that  he  was  not  exactly  acquainted 
with  the  real  condition  of  the  people.  The 
ryots  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  or  wher- 
ever else  they  were  found,  were  not  the 
mere  serfs  and  slaves  the  hon.  Gentleman 
supposed  them  to  he.  He  found,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  experi- 
mental farms  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
that  a  regular  bargain  was  made  by  the 
ryots,  and  that  they  would  not  allow  their 
land  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  except 
they  had  made  a  very  good  bargain.  This 
subject  was  alluded  to  in  the  cotton  papers 
of  1847;  where  there  was  the  copy  of  a 
bond  required  by  a  ryot,  which  would  show 
the  fact  to  be  as  he  had  stated.  This  do- 
cument showed  that  the  ryots  were  not 
serfs  and  slaves  who  had  no  power  over 
their  own  land.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
further  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
assessments  were  raised,  and  he  had  as- 
serted that  balances  were  kept  up  against 
them  until  the  Government  stept  in  and 
took  all.  He  assured  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he  was  mistaken,  that  the  assessments 
were  very  often  diminished,  and  that  there 
was  a  power  of  appeal,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  such  appeals 
to  be  successful.  But  in  order  to  show  the 
inclinations  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
this  respect,  he  would  quote  the  following 
passage  from  a  despatch  forwarded  only 
three  days  ago  with  regard  to  the  remis- 
sion of  some  of  the  balances : — 

'*  As  the  whole  of  these  large  balances  are  due 
from  estates  which  have  come  under  the  late  sum- 
mar7  review  of  settlement,  and  as  they  generally 
disappear  in  the  application  of  the  revised  Jumma, 
they  are  evidently  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  over- 
assessment,  and  their  remission  was  therefore  per- 
fectly proper." 

And  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  a  re- 
viaal  of  other  assessments  was  before  the 


Court  of  Directors.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  had  charged  the 
East  India  Company  with  neglect  in  rela- 
tion to  the  roads  of  the  country  and  to  ir- 
rigation. He  would  not  enter  upon  the 
question  of  railways,  because  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westbury  had  ex- 
plained on  a  previous  occasion  what  the 
Government  had  done  in  that  matter;  but 
with  respect  to  canals,  353,732^.  had  been 
expended  on  the  Delhi,  or  Western  Jumna 
Canal,  190,517^.  on  the  Doab  or  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal;  on  the  Ajmere  Canal  there 
had  been  expended,  up  to  1845,  12,000^., 
making  a  total  of  556,24:91,  in  Bengal; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  1,000,000Z. 
would  be  required  to  construct  one  of  the 
greatest  works  in  which  a  Government 
ever  was  engaged,  namely,  the  Ganges 
Canal,  which  had  been  going  on  since  Lord 
Hardinge  commenced  it.  An  irrigating 
canal,  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  was  com- 
pleted in  1837,  by  Major  Cotton,  at  a  cost 
of  30,000^.,  and  similar  works  had  been 
commenced  by  the  same  officer  on  the 
Godavery  river,  which  were  estimated  to 
cost  200,000Z.  About  100,000i.  more 
were  annually  expended  in  other  parts  of 
the  Madras  territory  for  tanks  and  chan- 
nels. In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  also, 
there  had  been  large  disbursements  for  the 
same  purposes.  In  the  province  of  Scinde 
the  amount  disbursed  by  the  Government 
in  clearing  out  and  maintaining  the  canals 
amounted  to  25,000Z.,  and  he  was  happy 
to  say  the  present  Governor  General  had 
given  orders  that,  in  the  newly  acquired 
province  of  the  Punjab,  50,000/,  should  be 
annually  expended  on  works  of  irrigation. 
With  respect  to  what  his  hon.  Friend  had 
said  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  revenues 
of  India,  his  hon.  Friend  ought  to  recollect 
what  had  been  done  with  a  large  portion 
of  these  revenues  in  undertaking  and  com- 
pleting great  wars — a  topic  on  which  it  was 
unnecessary  to  enter.  If  much  of  the 
income  of  the  country  was  expended  in 
one  particular  manner,  it  could  not  be  de- 
voted to  any  other;  but  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  further  occasion  for  great 
military  operations,  so  that  the  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  India  not  applied  to  the  vast 
establishments  connected  with  that  country 
abroad  and  at  home,  might  be  applied  as 
had  been  indicated.  At  any  rate  he  could 
fairly  claim  for  the  Indian  Government  the 
merit  of  not  having  neglected  the  duties  of 
their  position.  He  would  now  turn  to  another 
point  in  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man— that  which  related  to  the  important 
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question  of  an  improyenient  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  He  had  two  documents 
in  his  possession,  which  would  go  yery  far, 
not  to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  subject,  because  there 
must  always  be  a  part  of  the  population  of 
every  country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
misery,  but  to  show  that  there  had  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  India.  In  1846, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  a  merchant,  and  not 
connected  with  the  East  India  Company, 
wrote  to  the  collector  of  the  Agra  Govern- 
ment : — 

"  I  support  mj  opinion  of  undiminished  cotton 
cultiration  in  our  own  districts  on  scTeral  grounds. 
It  may  bo  assumed  as  undeniable  that,  in  the 
north-west  prorinces  much  more  land  is  now 
under  cultivation  than  was  the  case  thirty  years 
ago ;  and,  from  all  I  can  learn,  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  one-fourth  of  the  khureef  crop  is  still  ge- 
neral. I  imngine  we  may  consider  the  population 
considerably  increased  in  the  last  thirty  years  ; 
and  although  the  superior  and  middle  classes  are 
certainly  much  impoverished,  I  believe  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  population  improved. 
My  personal,  not  inattentive,  observation,  extend- 
ing locally  over  the  last  twenty-three  years,  sup- 
ports this  impression.  The  wages  of  labour  have 
certainly  increased,  and  many  old  kisans  (cultiva- 
tors), with  whom  I  constantly  convei*se  when  out 
in  the  districts,  have  lamented  to  me  the  degene- 
racy and  profusion  of  the  present  times,  remark- 
ing that  in  their  younger  days  the  lower  classes 
were  exclusively  fed  with  the  inferior  description 
of  grain,  whereas  now,  barley,  and  even  wheat, 
havo  become  the  common  food  of  the  hired  la- 
bourer. The  improvidence  of  the  natire  char- 
acter is  opposed*  to  accumulation  in  the  agricul- 
tural class  for  any  other  purpose  than  marriage 
and  religious  ceremonies.  They  spend  what  they 
earn,  and  I  conceive  it  is  not  an  unfair  assump- 
tion that  those  who  feed  better  will  seek  better 
clothing.  If  they  can  afford  to  spend  more  on 
their  food,  we  might  conjecture  they  would  appro- 
priate more  for  their  clothing  ;  but  if  we  were  to 
consider  the  same  amount  as  previously  disbursed 
for  their  apparel,  this  would  establish  a  vastly  en- 
larged demand,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of 
consumption  of  the  raw  material  for  their  manu- 
faotures." 

The  other  document  came  from  a  gentle- 
man whose  merits  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  would  at 
once  acknowledge.  It  was  from  Mr.  Freer, 
the  Commissioner  at  Sattara,  who  went  into 
the  recently  settled  district  near  Poonah, 
with  which  he  had  been  formerly  well  ac- 
quainted; and  it  would  be  seen  that  he 
gave  a  most  favourable  account  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  natives. 
This  gentleman's  testimony  was  the  more 
important,  because  it  was  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend  in  London,  written  without  any 
object  except  that  of  giving  informa- 
tion : — 


**  Camp  Phultnn,  Sattara  Diftriotf » 
Dec.  13,  1840. 


"  It  is  now  just  fourteen  years  since  you  picked 
me  up  there  (Indapoor  district),  after  I  had  served 
my  apprenticeship  under  Goldsmid,  and  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  the  period  could  have  done 
so  much  for  what  was  then  the  most  miserable 
district  in  the  Deccan.   It  of  course  still  continues 
one  of  the  least  favoured  by  nature,  barren  in  soil. 
ill  watered,  and  uncertainly  and  scantily  supplied 
with  rain  ;  but  these  natural  disadvantages  hare 
been,  as  &r  as  possible,  neutralized  by  good  ad- 
ministration.   Tou  may  remember  that  in  1834, 
full  two-thirds  of  the  land  was  waste ;  now,  there  is 
not  a  field  uncultivated,  imless  purposely  kept  so 
for  grazing.     The  tillage  was  then  most  imperfect 
and  slovenly ;  it  is  now  equal  to  the  excellent  cul- 
tivation of  the  Christina  yalley,  and  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Sattara  villages  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Neera,  which  in  1834-6  were  far  superior 
to  Judapoor.     The  difference  is  most  marked  thia 
year,  which  from  unprecedented  deluges  of  rain  has 
been  most  unfavourable.  Here  (Sattara)  there  are 
no  crops  in  many  villages,  the  seed  rotted  in  some 
fields,  the  young  plants  were  choked  with  weeds 
in  others.     Throughout  Indapoor,  with  precisely 
the  same  drawbacks,  there  are  crops  to  feed  the 
people  and  pay  the  rent,  though  gained,  I  was  told, 
by  great  expenditure  in  labour  and  often  in  seed, 
some  farmers  having  sown  the  same  land  four 
times  over  before  they  got  the  plants  to  come  up 
and  thrive.     But  this  high  fiirming,  for  it  is  no- 
thing else,  the  effect  of  having  plenty  of  cattle  and 
money  at  command,  and  heart,  has  carried  them 
through  a  bad  year.    They  will,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, pay  their  rents,  which  cannot  be  done  here. 
In  no  single  village  did  I  fail  to  observe  the  re- 
cent marks  of  prosperity,  in  new  and  newly-rebuilt 
houses,  some  two  attics  high  ;    temples,  village 
walls  and  gates,  chowrees,  dsc.    Three  villages, 
which  I  remembered  waste  and  uninhabited,  were 
thriving,  and  numerous  hamlets  had  sprung  up. 
The  great  money-lenders  complained  that  there 
was  no  trade,  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  was 
the  trade  of  money-lendmg  which  had  fallen  off. 
The  ryots  are  so  well  off  they  are  tolerably  inde- 
pendent, and  either  do  not  want  to  borrow,  or  are 
able  to  get  it  on  reasonable  terms,  without  sub- 
mitting to  extortion — 0  and  10  per  cent,  instead  of 
1 2  and  60 — a  great  change.     The  number  of  shops 
had  marvellously  increased  ;  Indapoor  Bazaar  was 
at  least  double  its  former  size,  and  Nullus,  which 
used  to  be  a  decayed  market-town  with  one  shop, 
has  now  twenty-three.      In  1836,  or  later,  theco 
was  not  one  cart,  with  wooden  wheels,  in  all  the 
district ;   the  stone- wheeled  manure  carts  were 
very  rare — now,  standing  at  the  Tudapoor  town- 
gate,  I  counted  upwards  of  100  attending  the 
bazaar,  and   saw  some  in  every   village.      But 
the  most   marvellous    change  was  in  the  peo- 
ple ;    from  being  the  most  wretched,  depressed 
set  in  the  Deccan,  they  have  become  thriving, 
independent    fellows,    and    thoroughly    grateful 
for  what  has  been  done  for  them.    When  it  was 
known  that  I  was  coming,  they  turned  out  in 
crowds,  delighted   to   see   again   any  one   con- 
nected with  the  reassessment,  and  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  show  how  glad  they  were  to  see 
me.     The  district  officers  whom  you  examined 
when  first  you  wrote  about  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, asked  much  after  you,  and  took  me  to  see  the 
house  where   you  visited  them.      I  was  over- 
whelmed with  questions   about  Goldsmid,  and 
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Wingate,  as  well  as  Mansfield  and  poor  Nash,  and 
every  one  had  some  anecdote  to  tell,  or  something 
to  ask  about  Goldsmid,  who  runs  a  good  chanco 
of  being  manufactured  into  a  popular  village 
deity,  and  taking  the  place  of  Mahadeo,  or  oven 
Marotee.  I  felt  quite  convinced  that  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  hatch  a  rebellion  there.  In 
iaot,  it  convinced  me  more  than  ever,  that  our 
hold  on  the  people  of  the  Deccan  is  our  revenue  ad- 
ministration, and  the  effect  is  not  confined  to  our 
own  districts — it  is  felt  here,  and  is,  I  am  satis- 
fied, the  most  efiectual,  if  not  the  only  counter- 
poise, to  the  discontent  of  the  upper  classes.  I 
have  seen  it  particularly  since  the  annexation. 
The  upper  classes  are  evidently  either  sulky  or 
suspicious,  and  a  spark  would  set  them  in  a  blaze  ; 
but  the  lower  orders  everywhere  hope  that  our 
liberal  measures,  in  reducing  assessments,  dec, 
will  now  soon  reach  them.  They  always  ask  me 
about  it,  and  often  say,  *  Wo  have  had  many  good 
rulers  of  our  own,  but  the  Company  is  the  only 
Government  that  ever  voluntarily  reduced  its  de- 
mands to  the  limits  fixed  by  the  shasters.'  Per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory  feature  about  Indapoor 
is  that,  except  for  the  first  two  years  of  Goldsmid's 
and  Mansfield's  administration,  the  district  had 
no  special  advantages.  The  whole  is  the  effect  of 
good  administration,  which  it  has  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  collectorate." 

Now,  when  statements  were  made  of  there 
being  bad  collectors  and  bad  revenue  offi- 
cers, and  of  the  evil  effects  produced  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people  bj  maladmin- 
istration, it  was  onlj  fair  to  consider  that 
such  was  not  the  uniform  mode  in  which 
the  people  of  India  were  treated.  No 
doubt  bad  officers  might  be  found  in  India, 
as  in  every  country  in  the  world;  but 
where  moderate  assessments  had  been 
made,  as  was  very  properly  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  1848,  no  complaints 
were  made  of  maladministration,  whilst 
there  had  been  a  sensible  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  population.  Even 
since  he  had  held  the  office  he  had  now  the 
honour  to  fill,  very  important  changes  had 
been  made.  Suttee  had  been  very  nearly 
abolished  all  over  the  country;  and  in 
many  places  it  had  entirely  ceased.  In- 
fanticide had  been  got  rid  of.  The  abom- 
inable practice  of  Thuggee  had  been  ex- 
tinguished— a  practice  disgraceful  to  the 
country,  and  which  no  previous  Govern- 
ment had  ever  endeavoured  to  grapple 
with.  It  was  something  for  India  that 
these  things  had  been  done;  and  he  would 
relate  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  feel- 
ings which  our  government  of  the  country 
had  created.  He  was  in  company  re- 
cently with  a  native  of  Bombay,  a  man  of 
great  intelligence,  who  spoke  English  al- 
most as  well  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, who  said  to  him — 

"  If  any  man  makes  complaint  against  English 
XDMUgement  in  India,  just  ask  that  man  this 


simple  question — whether  life  and  property  were 
secure  there  until  British  rule  was  established  f 
If," — said  the  gentleman — ♦•  it  can  be  established 
that  life  and  property  were  permanently  secure 
under  any  rule  before  India  came  into  British 
possession,  then  I  will  give  up  the  defence  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  those  who  attack  the 
British  Government  know  very  well  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  secure." 

Sir  Henry  Elliott,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  servants  in  India,  in  the 
preface  to  a  very  learned  work  he  had  pub* 
iished,  Mahomedan  Historians  of  India — 
a  work  which  he  would  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  found 
fault  with  the  government  of  India,  elo- 
quently showed  that  the  success  of  British 
rule  was  due  to  its  moderation  and  justice. 
He  said — 

"  Notwithstanding  a  civil  policy  and  an  unge- 
nial  climate,  which  forbid  one  making  this  coun- 
try a  permanent  home,  and  deriving  personal 
gratification  or  profit  from  its  advancement ;  not- 
withstanding the  many  defects  necessarily  inhe- 
rent in  a  system  of  foreign  administration,  in 
which  language,  colour,  religion,  customs,  and 
laws  preclude  all  natural  sympathy  between  so- 
vereign and  subject — we  have  already,  within  the 
half  century  of  our  dominion,  done  more  for  the 
substantial  benefit  of  the  people  than  our  prede* 
cessors,  in  the  country  of  their  own  adoption, 
were  able  to  accomplish  in  more  than  ten  times  that 
period  ;  and,  drawing  auguries  from  the  past,  we 
will  derive  hope  for  the  future,  that  inspired  by 
the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  our  en- 
deavours, we  shall  follow  them  up  by  continuous 
efforts  to  fulfil  our  destiny  as  rulers  of  India." 

He  now  came  to  the  most  important  part 
of  the  question — that  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed commission.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  who  were  to  be  the  commission- 
ers ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would 
not  like  to  go  to  India  himself,  nor  would 
any  of  his  Manchester  friends;  and  cer- 
tainly he  could  not  be  spared  from  his  Par- 
liamentary duties.  But  if  gentlemen  from 
Manchester  did  go,  ho  would  mention  that 
it  would  take  them  at  least  five  years  be- 
fore they  could  make  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  what  they  would  be  bound  to 
know.  They  would  have  to  teach  them- 
selves first,  and  then  to  make  inquiries; 
and,  after  all,  from  whom  would  they  have 
to  inquire  ?  Why,  all  their  inquiries  must 
be  directed  to  the  servants  of  those  who 
had  been,  he  would  not  say  calumniated, 
but  blamed,  by  the  hon.  Gentleman — the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company.  Now, 
he  should  like  to  know  whether  those  ser- 
vants, supposing  they  were  so  inclined, 
would  not  have  the  commissioners  in  their 
own  hands;  and,  also,  whether  the  House 
had  not,  at  that  moment,  every  informa- 
tion from  the  yery  parties  who  were  the 
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only    persons    that   could    bo    consulted?  formation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  hon. 

The  East  India  Company  had  never  been  ^**'  ^°^  Company,  that  this  association,  having 

shy   or   unwilling    in   giving    information  .^L^f^ilf/P?""*^  "^  V  ^"- ^"^^^^^ 

V.V'  i-'Ai»  iT  f\  .1  support  m  his  endeavour  to  procure  the  appoint- 
on  this  subject  of  cotton.  On  the  con-  ment  of  a  '  Government  Commission '  to  bo  charged 
trary,  they  would  afford  every  facility  to  with  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  operate 
any   hon.  Gentleman   who   would    conde-  against  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in  India, 

Bcend  to  go  out  to  India  with  a  view  to  in-  f»^  ]^®  '"^^^  ^^'»«  !>«^"  considered  by  the 
J  .1  1 -J  ^ir^  J  r  M'A  board,  it  was  unanimously  resolved—*  That,  be- 
quiry,  and  they  bad  offered  every  facility  Having  much  important  information  to  have 
for  improving  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  He  been  ah^ady  obtained  by  the  official  inquiry  at 
did  not  see  that  the  commission  moved  for  Bombay  in  1847,  and  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  do  more  than  *^  of  1848,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  and 
the  East  India  Company  had  already  done,  ^J^^  *lf,  «"S««»"on  made  in  the  reports  of  the 
^.  .■•  n  -If  ,  Committees  ensaeed  m  those  itiTestteations  are 
or  more  than  the  Company  were  wiUing  to  jn  courw  of  ^ing  carried  out  by  the  hon.  East 
do.  He  found  in  the  evidence  from  which  India  Company,  and  feeling  that  a  Royal  Commia- 
he  had   been    quoting,   a  remark   bj  Mr.  >>on  might  prove  injurious  at  present,  by  exciting 

Bruce  to  this  effect: unfounded  expectations,  and  interfering  with  ex- 

,   .    ,  „         '«.,..  isting    operations,   this    board   entertain   strone 

"Let  the  gentlemen  of  Manchester  guarantee  do„btg  „  jo  the  appointment  of  such  commission 

S^d.  per  lb.  for  Indian  cotton,  and  they  wiU  do  being  the  best  means  of  forwarding  the  important 

more  towards  settling  this  great  question  than  has  „bje„t  ,hich  this  association  have  for  years  U- 

ever  yet  been  done.  boured  zealously  to  promote,  and  therefore  regret 

That  was  the  point.     Let  a  certain  price  that  they  cannot  accede  to  Mr.  Bright's  request.' 

be  secured  for  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton,  *■"*  ^  *"  further  instructed  to  observe,  that  this 

and  those   who    ffrew   cotton  would  take  *"*""*  "^  ^***'"  adopted  by  the  board  in  the  fiUl 

ana  inose   wno   grew   cotton  wouia  take  confidence  that  every  e«rort  will  be  made  by  the 

care  that  there  should  be  a  supply.  All  Court  of  Directors  to  improve  the  quality  and  in- 
tbat  was  required  was  that  persons  of  capi-  crease  the  quantity  of  the  cotton  produced  in  their 
tal  and  intelligence  should  give  encourage-  territories.' 
ment  to  the  cultivation;  and  then,  if  Indian  o  .  ,  ,  .  , 
cotton  could,  under  all  circumstances,  com-  .S"<=°  *»8  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  and 
pete  with  American  cotton— which  for  the  '*  '""  *  complete  answer  to  the  hon.  Gcn- 
roasons  he  had  already  stated  he  did  not  t|eman  who  had  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
believe  it  could— he  had  not  the  least  doubt  *'°°-„^°^  hon.  Member  could  not  deny 
it  would  have  the  best  chance  of  success.  th«t  Mr.  Aspmall  Turner  and  that  associa- 
He  had  now  to  mention  a  fact  which  told  *•<>?  ^^^  great  expenenee  on  this  subject, 
against  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member.  *°**  *•"»*  Mr.  Aspinall  Turner  had  himself 
that  ho  was  the  representative  of  all  Man-  ^V"  ^"g*^®'^  >!»  t*  *'*'^'^°  manufacture, 
Chester,  and  of  some  of  the  most  influential  *?*^  understood  the  whole  matter  well, 
gentlemen  of  Manchester,  on  this  matter,  ^r.  Turner  was  not  likely  to  speak  idly; 
Now  it  did  so  happen  that,   besides  the  »"<*  **|°  opinion  just  cited  was  not  onljr  his 

Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  ^^"'  P^\  T"' ,  „      .    ^  *  '*'"^f  ""    '"" 

was  a  Manchester  Association,  a  commer-  Auential  body  of  Manchester  manufacturers, 

cial  association,  and  that  that  association  That  being  so,  he  could  not  admit  that  the 

had  paid  just  as  much  attention  to  the  cul-  J""-  ^''''V  "Presented  the  whole  manu- 

tivation  of  cotton,  and  had  been  as  much  facturing  interest  of  Manchester,  although 

in  communication    with    the  East  India  ''«  «»'«  ^"^  f""  <""®«^'*  ^"^  ^'"^  ^^^  '.®' 

Company,  and  all  parties  connected  with  presentative  of  apart;  for  the  document  he 

that  cultivation,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  just  read  gave  the  direct  opinion  of 

himself;   and  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  "^ny  "f  ^^^,  ^''''J  Manchester  manufactur- 

gave  notice  of  his  Motion,  application  was  ers  against  the  plan  proposed  by  the  hon 

made  to  that  association  by  the  hon.  Mem-  Member.   The  hon  Gentleman  had  quoted 

her  for  Manchester  for  assistance  in  pro-  samples  of  what  had  been  done  before  m 

curing  the  Royal  Commission  in  question.  il'«  '^fJ  "^  "^P'^inK  o«t  Royal  Commissions. 

The    result  of   that  application  was  the  ^T'  Commissions,  he  said,  had  been  sent 

subjoined    letter    from    the    secretary  of  *?  *•»«  ^ape,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  the  Mauri- 

the  association  to    the  East  India  Com-  *!«»•     ^"*  V'»^«'"  T^»'  circumstances  had 

pany.  under  date  the  14th  of  May.  which  those  commissions  been  sent  out  ?     Those 

showed  that  they  did  not  at  all  acquiesce  «°'°"'«?  .'*"  **°  recent  acquisitions  of 

in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  proposition.     Mr.  *•>«  B"*'"'?  ^'l'""';  .»"'^.  *•»«  commissions 

Fleming,  the  secretary,  wrote  thus :—  'T^'"*  appo'nted  to  inquire  into  the  laws 

<•  M.    u   •     n  •  1  .        •  X-  there  administered,  two  of  these  colonies 

Manchester  Commercial  Asssoctation,  ..  i-.^tv.l        i  *ji 

May  U,  1850.  being  subject  to  Dutch  and  one  oi  thcmto 

"  Sir— I  am  desind  to  aef  oaint  you.  for  th*  In-  French  law.     None  of  those  commissions, 
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therefore,  were  a  precedent.     No  doubt, 
what  t)ie  hon.  Morer  desired  could  be  done 
if  the  House  of  Comnaons  thought  fit;  but 
the  proposal  was,  in  fact,  tanamount  to  a 
Bupercession  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  an  admission  that,  first,  all  thej 
had  done  had  not  been  done  in  a  proper 
spirit,  or  in   a   wise   direction,    and    that 
nothing  could  be  expected  or  hoped  for  from 
that  Company.     A  Royal  Commission,  he 
contended,  was  already  in  existence.  Every 
Governor  General,    every   Governor  even 
of   a    subordinate    Presidency,     was,    in 
fact,  a   Royal  Commissioner,  for  he  was 
sent  out  to  his  government  by  the  Crown; 
and  he  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  would  like  to 
know  if  any  one  was  prepared  to  allege 
that  those  Royal  Commissioners  had  neg- 
lected their  duty.     Had  they  not  inquired 
into  these  matters  ?     He  held  in  his  hand 
at  that  moment  a  document  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Auckland,  which  would  show  that 
he,  for  one,  had  not  neglected  his  duty  of 
inquiring  into  this  matter.     And  was  the 
Marquess  of  Dalhousie  a  likely  man  to  neg- 
lect his  duty  ?     Why,  if  ever  there  was  a 
man  qualified  to  inquire  into  such  matters, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  improve- 
ment could  be  made,  and  if  more  could  be 
done,  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie  was  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  for  the  task.     The 
published  documents  he  had  been  quoting 
from  were,  he  begged  to  inform  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  not  the  last  papers.      Many 
later  documents  might  be  produced — and 
which  he  would  produce  if  the  House  de- 
sired them — to  show  that  the  Government 
were  still  going  on  and  still  endeavouring 
to  master  this  most  difficult  question.     He 
professed  himself  unable  to  find  out  from 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  what  it 
really  was  he  proposed  that  his  commis- 
sion should  do.     What  could  they  do  more 
than  had   been   done  ?     They  could  ask 
questions,  and  they  would  receive  answers. 
But  questions  had  been  asked  before,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  them — the  book 
was  full  of  them — and  answers  had  been 
received  from  persons  the  best  qualified  to 
give  good  information  on  the  subject.     If 
he  thought  the  commission  would  do  any 
good  he  would  say,  **  Take  it  by  all  means;'* 
but  it  was  from  a  consideration   that  it 
would  do  no  good  whatever  that  he  asked 
the  House  to  reject  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.     Before  ho  sat  down  he  would 
read  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie's  answer 
to  the  address  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  referred,  presented  to  him   at 


Bombay,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Dalhousie  was  inclined  to  do  his 
duty.     His  Lordship  said — 

"  I  must  have  spent  to  very  little  purpose  the 
period  during  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
serving  the  State  it*  I  €blx\  to  obtain  from  you  now 
full  credit  for  sincerity  when  I  say  that  no  man 
desires  more  earnestly  than  I  do  the  unbroken 
continuance  of  the  peace  that  has  been  restored." 

He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  Marquess  of 
Dalhousie  would  make  good  use  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace;  and,  believing  that  nei- 
ther the  East  India  Company  at  home,  nor 
the  Governors  abroad,  had  neglected  their 
duty,  he  should  recommend  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 
SirT.  E.  COLEBROOKE  said,  that  he 
thought  the  subject  which  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it 
was  likely  to  receive.  Having  been  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  1848,  he  had 
been  requested  to  prepare  a  draft  report, 
and  that  draft  had  been  wholly  based  upon 
the  evidence,  and  in  it  he  had  given  his 
opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try was  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  than  people  gene- 
rally imagined.  With  respect  to  a  com- 
mission, it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  composed  wholly  of  persons  sent  from 
this  country,  as  there  were  many  gentle- 
men settled  on  the  spot  fully  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  as  to  the  difficulty  under  which 
Indian  cotton  would  labour  in  competing 
with  the  United  States  produce  in  the  Bri- 
tish market,  nor  was  he  sanguine  that, 
under  any  revenue  system,  the  East  Indies 
would  ever  provide  a  large  share  of  the  pro- 
duce required  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
knew  that  the  country  laboured  under  heavy 
fiscal  disadvantages,  and  he  believed  that  if 
these  were  modified,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  capital  and  enterprise  introduced,  we 
should  receive  a  greatly  increased  supply, ' 
and  of  a  much  finer  quality  than  at  present. 
But  the  real  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  there  were  in  the  cotton-growing 
districts  any  circumstances  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  depress  agricultural  enterprise  ; 
and  on  this  point  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member's  conclusions  were  of  far  too 
sweeping  a  character.  It  was  true  that 
in  the  southern  districts  of  India  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  was  oppressive;  but  in  the 
north  of  Bengal    the    revenue  had,  two 
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years  before,  been  fixed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  since  then  that  province  had 
advanced  more  than  any  other  district  in 
India.  He  did  not  attribute  all  the  im- 
provement to  certainty  of  taxation,  but  he 
thought  it  had  had  a  most  wholesome  and 
inyigorating  effect  on  the  province.  In 
the  north-west  provinces,  the  Government 
had  directed  their  collectors  to  limit  their 
demands  to  three-fourths  of  the  rent,  and 
this  regulation  had  given  greatly-increased 
Talue  to  the  land.  The  revenue  had  also 
greatly  benefited,  having  increased  no  less 
than  75  per  cent  in  the  space  of  thirty 
years.  In  Madras  and  Bombay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Government  had  acted  on 
the  principle  of  being  entitled  to  an  assess- 
ment equal  to  the  whole  value  of  the  land, 
and  under  that  system  the  land  had  be- 
come utterly  worthless.  The  land  being 
rated  to  its  full  rental,  the  proprietor  hoped 
for  no  profit  save  what  he  could  make 
during  his  tenure.  [The  hon.  Baronet 
then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Williamson,  and  another 
witness,  examined  before  the  commission, 
to  show  that  under  this  mode  of  assess- 
ment land  was  unsaleable,  while  under  a 
more  liberal  arrangement  it  speedily  found 
a  market.]  With  regard  to  Madras,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  contended  that  its  de- 
cline had  been  caused  by  the  export  trade; 
but,  if  that  could  have  produced  a  decline, 
in  no  place  would  it  have  acted  more  di- 
rectly than  in  Tanjore  ;  but,  then,  under 
the  system  of  limited  assessment  the  re- 
venue had  risen  gradually  from  31  lacs 
(310,000^.)  to  48  lacs  (480,000Z.)  The 
fact  was,  that  there  had  been  fifty  years 
of  uninterrupted  peace  in  Madras,  and  the 
Government  had  devoted  its  attention  to 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  revenue 
system.  In  cases  where  the  Government 
absorbed  the  whole  rent,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  revenue  declined.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  cultivation 
remained  stationary,  and  the  only  cause 
why  the  revenue  remained  in  this  state 
was  the  pressure  with  which  the  system 
acted  upon  the  energies  of  the  people. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  these  pre- 
sidencies showed  the  same  results,  and 
from  the  same  causes.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  attach  too  much  weight  to  the 
promises  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  as  to 
the  future,  for  he  had  not  seen  in  anything 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated,  or 
anything  that  had  been  given  in  evidence, 


any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  autho- 
rities at  the  India  House  were  at  all  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  the  policy  they 
were  pursuing  in  assessing  equal  to  the 
whole  rent  of  the  land.  The  attempt  to 
exact  such  a  tax  in  a  country  like  India^ 
where  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons  were 
so  great,  was  in  effect  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  produce  of  the  cultivation  in  every 
alternate  year  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment agent.  What  India  wanted  was,  as 
was  stated  the  other  day  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  measures  for  pro- 
moting internal  communication  and  works 
of  irrigation.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
especially,  the  evidence  of  Captain  Under- 
wood and  Major  Cotton  showed  that  so  far 
from  affording  encouragement,  the  Govern- 
ment had,  in  the  subordinate  dependencies 
especially,  allowed  the  tanks  and  works 
constructed  by  former  Governments  to  fall 
into  decay  and  become  useless.  He  had 
no  doubt,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to 
works  of  this  nature,  and  the  assessment 
were  placed  upon  a  more  equitable  foot- 
ing, the  revenue  of  these  presidencies 
would,  in  a  short  time,  be  doubled.  He 
had  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  was 
prepared  to  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester,  and 
he  would  now  only  add  that  the  interest 
he  took  in  this  question  was  not  confined 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  but  was  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  na- 
tives of  India,  by  removing  those  burdens 
by  which  the  people  were  weighed  down^ 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  prevented. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  it  was 
not  for  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
to  object  to  the  eulogiums  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  upon  the 
internal  government  of  India  under  the 
administration  of  the  late  and  the  present 
Governor  Generals,  Lord  Hardinge  and 
the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie.  He  believed 
that  under  those  administrations  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  India  was  improving; 
and  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
complained  that  those  Governor  Generals 
had  been  devoting  the  resources  of  the 
Indian  empire  to  perfecting  the  various 
means  of  communication,  he  thought  he 
would  not  carry  with  him  the  feelings  of 
those  who  looked  to  India  as  the  source  of 
a  larger  supply  of  cotton.  For  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing 
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and  supplying  this  country  'with  cotton 
from  India,  was  that  of  conyeyance  be- 
iween  the  interior  and  the  coast.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Taunton, 
in  commenting  upon  the  present  state  of 
India,  and  deprecating  the  abandonment 
of  many  means  of  improTement  and  the 
nonprosecution  of  others,  should  haye  re- 
membered the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Government  of  India  had  had  to  contend, 
to  haye  made  some  allowance  for  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  protracted,  but 
inevitable,  warfare  to  which  the  resources 
of  our  Indian  empire  had  been  exposed 
of  late  years,  and  not  have  forgotten 
that  all  our  colonial  dependencies  were 
suffering  from  the  relaxation  of  that  sys- 
tem under  which  our  colonial  empire  had 
grown  up  to  its  present  magnitude.  For 
his  Mr.  Newdegate's)  part,  he  conceived  it 
to  be  matter  rather  of  surprise  and  grati- 
fication that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had, 
in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  made  such 
advances  under  the  auspices  of  the  last 
and  the  present  Governor  General.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  much  of  that 
night's  discussion  had  been  irrelevant  to 
the  real  question  upon  which  they  would 
have  to  vote.  When  he  heard  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  declare  that  he 
was  appealing  to  the  Government  to  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India,  he  really  began  to  hope  that  the 
hon.  Member  and  the  people  of  Manchester 
were  becoming  sensible,  from  the  failure  of 
the  so-called  free-trade  policy,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  reverting  to  more  wholesome 
principles.  But  ceasing  to  consider  the 
question  of  cotton,  the  hon.  Member  went 
on  in  a  strain  which  showed  that  his  object 
was  rather  to  attack  the  Government  of 
India  than  to  seek  for  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  cotton  in  that 
part  of  our  dominions.  Before  the  hon. 
Member  took  the  trouble  of  asking  the 
House  to  address  Her  Majesty  to  send  a 
Commission  to  India,  he  might  have  in- 
quired whether  there  were  not  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  at  home  more 
likely  to  affect  the  supply  of  cotton  from 
India  than  even  the  supposed  misconduct 
of  which  he  would  have  the  House  believe 
the  Governors  of  India  had  been  guilty. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did  not  think  the 
constituents  of  the  hon.  Member  would 
thank  him  for  this  aberration,  for  they 
were  anxious  only  to  see  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  India  extended  ;  which  was  a 
natural  and  reasonable  desire  on  their 
party  and   be    believed   perfectly  attain- 


able. He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  cotton  of  India  was  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  and  one  great  complaint  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  not  well  dressed.  But  why 
was  it  not  ?  Simply,  because  it  did  not 
pay  to  cure  it.  The  great  falling-off  in 
the  imports  of  cotton  from  India  took  place 
principally  in  the  years  1844,  1845,  and 
1846;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  first  of  these  years  the  duty  of  Id.  a 
pound  on  foreign  cotton  was  repealed,  and 
that  the  price  of  Surat  cotton  fell,  in  1845, 
under  the  operation  partly  of  the  reduction 
of  duty,  and  partly  of  the  system  of  pur- 
chasing by  combination.  He  had  the  au« 
thority  of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  filled 
the  office  of  judge  in  the  cotton-growing 
districts  of  India,  for  saying  that  the  price 
of  cotton  in  1845  on  the  seaboard  of  India 
was  as  great  as  the  price  in  Liverpool, 
leaving  nothing  for  the  cost  of  transit,  or 
for  the  profit  of  the  importer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  wos  not  likely  that 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  would  be  encou- 
raged in  India.  He  would  read  to  the 
House  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  in  1847  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  largely  concerned  in  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton.     He  said — 

"  Tho  true  reason  of  a  dcflcieDt  supply  of  Surat 
cotton  is,  that  the  spinners  drove  the  price  below 
a  remunerating  one.  The  imports  of  East  Indian 
cotton  in  1841  were  270,000  bales,  but  they  ha?© 
gradually  fallen  off  to  95,000.  which  they  were  in 
1840,  and  prices  have  declined  from  3^d.  5d.  to 
2^.  id.  This  is  the  reason  they  are  now  in  such 
a  fix  about  American  cotton.  They  would  have 
all  the  profit  from  the  planters,  merchants,  and 
consumers ;  and  they  got  it  too.  Twelve  or  fi^ 
teen  months  ago  they  made  2d.  a  pound  on  every 
pound  of  cotton  spun  ;  but  they  overdid  it — pro- 
duced too  much — actually  swamped  the  demand — 
and  now  they  call  out  because  their  immense 
stocks  of  cloth  and  yarn  prevent  any  advance. 
The  real  consumer  goes  on  as  usual ;  but  the  only 
diftcrenoe  is,  that  the  spinner  does  not  now  get  aU 
the  profit.  The  importer  gets  a  part,  and  the 
consumer  another  part.  The  extension  of  cotton 
cultivation  in  India  is  very  important ;  but  a  good 
price  would  do  it  better  than  all  legislation.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  those  hurried 
hints. 

"  Import  of  Surat  Cotton   into  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

Bales. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


•  ••   •  •  • 


•  •  •   •  •  t 


•  •  •   •  •  • 


273,000 
254,000 
181,000 
237,000 
155,000 
95,000 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1845 


Prices. 
ild'  to  6k2. 
&\d, 

eld, 

5fd, 

6d, 

id. 


This  is  sheer  combination,  for  the  spinners  in  the 
different  localities  buy  and  work  m  union.    See 
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the  Letters  in  the  Econojf^ist,  from  Mr.  Hindley's, 
M.P.,  partner." 

But  thero  were  other  circuiDstances  which 
tended  to  depress  the  price  of  cotton »  and 
to  diminish  the  supply  from  the  United 
States.  In  1846  the  duty  upon  foreign 
sugar  was  reduced.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence in  the  United  States  ?  Why, 
that  great  part  of  the  land  which  had 
heretofore  heen  appropriated  to  cotton, 
was  diverted  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  He 
had  a  letter  which  he  received  from  New 
Orleans,  which  showed  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  by  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  growth  of  sugar  of 
late  in  the  United  States.  The  circular 
was  dated  October  21, 1846,  and  was  from 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Wylie  and  Egana,  of 
New  Orleans.  In  that  document  the  writer 
said — 

'*  The  recent  alteration  of  onr  tariff  has  reduced 
the  protective  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  such  a 
scale  as  will  rouse  our  planters  to  additional 
energy  and  enterprise.  We  consider  this  reduc- 
tion a  benefit  to  the  industry  of  the  State.  Already 
are  our  planters  distinguished  by  a  science  and 
adaptation  of  machinery  much  beyond  anything 
known  elsewhere.  The  results  obtained  by  such 
enterprise  have  of  late  much  stimulated  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  but  the  low  prices  of  cotton  have 
done  more  so.  During  the  past  three  years  04 
new  sugar  estates  have  been  established,  and 
many  plantations  have  passed,  and  are  passing, 
from  cotton  to  sugar.  Formerly  sugar  at  4^0. 
per  lb.  was  considered  a  better  return  to  the 
planter  than  cotton  at  6^<;. ;  but  allowing  for  the 
greater  safety  of  the  sugar  crop,  which  in  eight 
years  out  of  ten  is  secured  from  frost,  and  for  the 
improvement  in  its  manufacture,  it  is  now  thought 
that  sugar  at  4^6.  is  fully  equal  to  cotton  at  10c. 
The  average  yield  of  estates  working  their  full 
power  may  be  stated  at  5  hhds.  and  250  gallons  of 
molasses,  which  respectively  at  4c.  and  I5r..  would 
give Dols.  237  50 

From  which  must  be  deducted  the 
estimated  expense      75    0 


Leaving  a  net  profit  per  slave  of         162  50 

Now,  the  census  return  gives  93,222  slaves  as 
attached  to  the  cotton  industry  of  this  State ;  and 
if  any  of  our  friends  will  take  our  average  produc- 
tion of  cotton  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the 
average  cost  during  that  period,  they  will  see 
how  small  an  interest  our  cotton  planter  has  had 
to  extend  his  cultivation." 

That  was  the  true  and  principal  cause  of 
the  diminution  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
Thus  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton 
and  the  opening  of  our  sugar  trade  had 
diverted  much  of  the  cultivation  of  land  in 
the  United  States  from  the  production  of 
cotton  to  that  of  sugar,  and  the  free-trade 
policy  which  had  been  entered  upon  at  the 
instigation  of  gentlemen  from  Manchester 
had  directly  tended  to  the  diminution  of 


the  staple  upon  which  the  great  industry 
of  that  place  depended.  If  they  wished  to 
produce  cotton  in  India,  they  must  encou- 
rage it ;  they  must  reimpose  a  duty  upon 
foreign  cotton,  or  give  the  inhabitants  of 
India  some  security  that  they  should  ob- 
tain a  remunerative  price.  Let  them  haye 
protection,  and  with  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  that  great  empire  they  would  see 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  rise  there  as  they 
had  seen  other  products  increase  in  other 
latitudes  suited  to  their  growth.  But  if 
they  continued  to  depress  the  price,  they 
would  diminish  the  supply.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  observed  no  more  convincing 
proof  that  they  had  been  pursuing  a  nar- 
row-minded and  shortsighted  policy  than 
had  been  afforded  by  its  immediate  results 
on  the  production  of  cotton.  In  short,  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  free-trade  school,  he 
could  only  observe,  that  as  they  had  got 
into  the  scrape  by  free  trade,  so  they  would 
find  their  only  true  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma by  reversing  their  policy. 

Mb.  G.  THOMPSON  denied  that  any 
acrimonious  spirit  had  been  evinced  by  the 
hon.  Mover  to  attack  the  Government  of 
India.  On  the  contrary,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  over  scrupulous,  and  more 
guarded  than  the  occasion  required,  whilst 
going  into  the  case  of  the  deficient  supply 
of  cotton.  But,  even  if  he  had  been  liable 
to  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
that  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
ducing the  hon.  Gentleman  to  vote  against 
a  Motion,  the  principle  of  which  he  had 
seemed  to  approve.  The  House  would 
best  discharge  its  duty  by  confining  itself 
to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue — namely,  the  practicability 
or  otherwise  of  obtaining  an  essential  arti- 
cle of  our  manufactures  from  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol had  not  fully  admitted  the  immense 
importance  of  the  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion, because,  in  fact,  no  greater  cala- 
mity could  befal  this  country  than  a  falling 
off  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  an  article  upon 
which  so  many  thousands  relied  for  sup- 
port ;  and  yet  we  were  notoriously  depen- 
dent at  present  upon  one  country — the 
United  States  of  America — for  our  supply. 
Though  124,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been 
imported  into  this  country  in  six  months, 
yet  that  formed  a  very  small  portion  in- 
deed of  the  amount  we  required  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  that  branch  of  manufac- 
ture.    A  misunderstanding  in  the  slave 
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States,  or  even  contrary  winds,  would  not 
only  place  that  branch  in  peril,  but  it  would 
jeopardise  peace  and  order.  The  question 
was,  were  we  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  our  supply  ?  He  could 
not  believe  we  were.  All  the  facts  which 
had  come  under  his  notice  brought  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  natural 
impediment  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  In- 
dia— that  we  had  the  soil,  the  people,  the 
climate,  and  the  means  of  transportation 
in  that  great  empire.  Mr.  Petrie,  in  his 
evidence  given  in  March  1848,  stated  that 
from  five  years'  experience  in  India  he  was 
enabled  to  say  that  in  one  comparatively 
small  district  of  2,000  miles  square,  being 
one-fourth  of  that  under  production,  a  pe- 
rennial quantity  of  cotton  might  be  ob- 
tained equal  to  120,000  bales.  What  had 
been  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
America  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the  cli- 
mate or  soil  to  render  that  country  better 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton  than  In- 
dia. The  cotton  plant  in  that  country  was 
an  eiotic.  It  was  only  sixty-five  years  ago 
that  the  first  bale  from  America  had  been 
landed  on  our  shores,  and  the  quantity 
now  reached  750,000,000  lbs.  weight.  To 
what  was  this  increased  production  owing  ? 
It  was  owing  to  the  energy,  perseverance, 
and  capital  which,  if  employed  in  India, 
would  be  attended  with  similar  results. 
The  products  of  indigo  and  opium  showed 
what  might  be  done  in  India  with  refer- 
ence to  cotton.  Both  these  articles  had 
been  favoured.  Opium  was  a  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company; 
and  the  rapid  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  indigo  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  European  enterprise 
and  capital  had  gone  up  the  Ganges  and 
brought  that  production  to  its  present 
state.  If  indigo  had  succeeded  under  Eu- 
ropean management,  and  if  opium  had  also 
succeeded  under  the  stimulus  given  to  it 
by  the  East  India  Company,  he  conceived 
that  there  was  no  natural  impcdient  or  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton. But  the  fact  remained,  that  we  did 
not  get  cotton  from  India.  All  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee showed  that  if  the  land  were  not  incum- 
bered by  taxes — that  if  the  natives  were 
not  in  a  state  of  almost  inextricable  sla- 
very, there  was  everything  in  the  soil,  and 
in  the  thriftiness  and  love  of  srain  amon? 
the  natives,  to  induce  the  hope  that  a  very 
large  perennial,  and  constantly  increasing, 
supply  of  cotton  might  be  raised  in  India. 
If  this  were  so,  then  an  immediate  and 


searching  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted 
into  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented us  from  having  that  supply.  He 
would  have  the  East  India  Corapauy  to 
give  cotton  lands  in  India  rent-free  for  a 
period  of  years.  [A  laugh.]  Yes,  if  its 
growth  would  avert  present  dangers,  and 
prove  to  the  people  of  India  that  they 
might  commence  and  carry  on  a  successful 
and  profitable  trade  with  this  country,  it 
would  not  be  a  loss,  but  ultimately  it  would 
be  a  great  gain,  to  set  them  to  work  on 
lands  fiivourable  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
and  either  wholly  to  remit  the  taxes  there- 
on, or  to  reduce  them  so  as  to  enable  the 
natives  to  compete  with  the  inferior  de- 
scriptions of  cotton  coming  from  the  United 
States.  He  begged  to  remind  the  right 
hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  that 
these  natives,  who  once  clothed  themselves, 
were  now  not  generally  clothed  with  the 
produce  of  their  own  looms,  but  that  they 
were  clad  in  Manchester  manufactured 
goods,  the  raw  material  of  which  had  been 
obtained  from  the  United  States.  It  be- 
hoved us,  for  the  sake  of  the  natives,  to 
give  them  some  compensation  for  the  al- 
most entire  annihilation  of  their  manufac- 
tures and  their  exports,  in  the  shape  of  a 
remunerative  pursuit  like  that  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.  Any  longer  neglect  on 
our  parts  would  argue  a  censurable  indif- 
ference to  their  condition.  Let  the  House 
recollect  that  all  our  recent  conquests  had 
been  unprofitable.  Everything  spent  upon 
the  expedition  against  Affghanistan  was 
utterly  lost.  The  war  against  Scinde  had 
not  yet  been  productive;  while  the  Pun- 
jaub  itself  was  not  even  paying  its  own 
expenses.  He  contended  that  on  this  sub- 
ject they  ought  to  take  the  evidence  of  the 
natrves  of  India  themselves,  and  that  evi- 
dence given  by  the  East  India  Company's 
servants  ought  to  be  received  with  great 
caution,  because  they  were  not  without 
their  prejudices  and  predilections  in  favour 
of  upholding  the  Company's  Government, 
and  justifying  their  system  of  raising  re- 
venue. He  believed  that  the  whole  secret 
of  the  question  lay  in  the  pressure  of  the 
land  tax  upon  the  natives  of  India.  One 
of  the  things  which  they  could  not  do,  and 
never  would  be  able  to  do,  until  that  bur- 
den were  greatly  mitigated  or  entirely  re- 
moved, was  to  supply  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce to  this  country.  Until  that  burden 
was  removed,  that  House  need  not  look 
for  any  great  supply  unless  in  a  particular 
state  of  the  markets,  when  high  prices 
might  induce  the  people  of  India  to  send 
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it.  The  resolution  did  not  at  all  infringe 
the  Comminy's  rule,  or  imply  anything 
against  Her  Majesty's  6o?emroent;  but 
believinff  that  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  and  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  useful  results  to  India,  as  well 
as  to  this  country,  it  should  hare  liis  most 
cordial  support. 

Sir  J.  W.  HOGG  felt  the  importance  of 
rendering  this  country,  if  possible,  inde- 
pendent of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  Ame- 
rica, and  would  say  that  the  East  India 
Company  had  as  strong  an  interest  to  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India 
and  its  export  as  any  manufacturer  in 
Manchester.  But  what  did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  want  ?  Did  he  want 
information  ?  His  speech  showed  that  he 
had  had  it.  He  had  had  his  Committee, 
and  the  Motion  was  not  founded  upon  their 
report.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  with  great 
tact,  proposed  to  leave  it  to  the  Government 
to  appoint  the  Commissioners;  if  he  sent 
out  some  of  his  friends  from  Manchester, 
their  failure  would  be  so  complete  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  show  their  faces 
in  Manchester  again.  In  the  days  of  Clive 
there  was  a  demand  for  commissioners  or 
supervisors  to  be  sent  out  to  India,  and 
they  were  sent  out;  but  the  ship  foundered 
at  sea.  If  Commissioners  should  now 
proceed  to  India,  he  would  wish  them  a 
better  fate  upon  the  high  seas,  but  they 
would  certainly  founder  as  soon  as  they 
reached  India.  There  was  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Mo- 
tion was  brought  forward;  but  the  hon. 
Member  must  allow  it  to  be  said  that  he 
was  not  all  Manchester.  The  Commercial 
Association  had  taken  a  much  more  active 
part  iu  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  India  than  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  that  association  was  against 
this  wild  Commission,  and  considered  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  done  every- 
thing that  was  practicable.  When  be 
(Sir  J.  W.  Hogg)  was  last  in  the  chair,  a 
deputation  came  from  Manchester,  and  he 
said  to  them,  "  Instead  of  coming  to  Lon- 
don and  to  Parliament,  send  to  India  a 
little  of  Manchester  capital  and  industry.*' 
Why  should  not  the  Manchester  people 
send  out  a  Commission,  or  send  out  agents  ? 
Could  the  hon.  Member  name  any  quarter 
of  the  British  dominions  in  which  the  par- 
tics  here  who  introduced  its  produce  had 
not  agents,  except  the  people  of  Manches- 
ter, iu  India,  where,  of  all  places,  agents 
were  most  wanted?  Every  witness  before 
the  Committee  agreed  that  the  one  thing 


needful  was  the  presence  of   European 
agents  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
cultivators   of  the  soil,   make  them   ad- 
vances, secure  them  a  certain  and  ready 
market,  and  take  care  the  cotton  was  pick- 
ed clean  and  well  packed.    But  the  gentle- 
men of  Manchester  had  not  the  enterprise 
of  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public   press,   who  could   send  out  their 
commissioners  to  aU  countries  to  collect 
information,  and  even  to  detect  frauds  de- 
vised  against  private  merchants.      That 
course  was  adopted  with  regard  to  indigo 
— sending  agents  into  the  districts,  who 
advanced  money  to  the  ryots,  and  engaged 
to  take  the  produce   when  grown;  and, 
whereas  there  was  scarcely  any  indigo  sup- 
plied seventy  years  ago  from  India,  it  now 
supplied   the   world.     India  was   then   a 
closed  country;  it  was  now  open  to  Euro- 
peans.    Then,  again,  there  was  the  arti- 
cle of  opium,  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  asserted  was  grown  by 
the  Goyemment  of  India.     That  was  not 
the  case;  for  in  several  districts   it  was 
grown  without  any  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  true  only  with  respect  to  a 
small  quantity  grown  in  Patna.     As  to 
sugar,  no  doubt  the  duty  had  formerly  pre- 
vented any  export,  but  the  increase  that 
had  taken  place  was  attributable  to  the 
planting  by  European  agents,  and  to  the 
supply  of  European  capital.   If  the  Indian 
cultivator  was  asked  why  he  did  not  grow 
cotton  for  the  people  of  Manchester,  he 
would  answer  that  be  had  a  family  to  sup- 
port, and  must  pay  his  rent  to  the  zamin- 
dar  or  to  the  governor,  and  could  not  grow 
cotton  merely  to  please  them,  when,  by 
growing  corn,  he  could  obtain   a   better 
profit.     Great  had  been  his  astonishment 
when  he  had  heard  a  free-trader  like  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  give  the  most  bare- 
faced support  to  a  bounty  for  the  growth 
of  cotton.    Throwing  away  all  his  political 
economy  and  free-trade  doctrines,  the  hon. 
Member  advised  the   House   to    give    a 
thumping  bounty  to  the  grower  of  cotton, 
by  telling  every  man  who  cultivated  it  that 
ho  should  have  his  land  rent  free !     Ho 
really  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
cotton  trade  when  a  free-trader  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  such  a  recommenda- 
tion.    As  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester's Motion,  he  could  only  say  that 
his  notice  was.  a  notice  respecting  cotton, 
but  that  his  speech  was  a  speech  on  the 
afbirs  of  India,  and  was  confined  almost 
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entirely  to  the  working  of  the  land  tax. 
Now,  most  people  did  not  precisely  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  that  tax.  It  was, 
in  effect,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  rent  of  the  soil  set 
apart  to  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service.  It  neither  injured  the  landholder 
nor  the  landowner;  and  the  great  political 
economist,  Mr.  MiU,  had  called  it  the  per- 
fection of  taxation.  There  were  two  sys- 
tems of  settlement  in  reference  to  the  tax 
«— the  zamindary  and  the  ryotwhar,  and, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
contending  opinions  of  Sir  J.  Munroe,  who 
thought  the  ryotwhar  system  the  perfec- 
tion of  administration,  and  of  Mr.  Tucker, 
who  was  a  great  upholder  of  the  zamin- 
dary plan,  he  might  say  this,  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  Government  on  the  ryot  was 
less  than  the  demand  of  the  zamindar,  in 
the  proportion  of  5  to  8.  But  the  fact 
was,  the  assessment  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  question  at  all.  Suppose  a  man  pays 
45.  an  acre  for  land,  and  grows  corn,  be- 
cause he  finds  it  more  profitable  than  cot- 
ton, he  will  continue  to  do  so,  even  if  you 
lower  his  rent  to  2s,  an  acre,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  growing  com  over  cotton  would 
still  continue  the  same.  The  next  point 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
was  the  condition  of  the  roads.  He 
(Sir  J.  Hogg)  admitted  there  was  a 
great  and  lamentable  want  of  internal 
communication  in  India,  but  he  could 
not  allow  that  the  want  existed  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  cotton  districts.  He 
would  just  direct  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  roads  in  three  of  the 
principal;  and,  first,  he  would  quote  the 
report  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  collector,  as  to 
Guzerat,  which  supplied  half  of  the  cotton 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  stated 
that  the  roads  were  not  macadamised,  but 
were  as  well  made  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
would  allow,  and  in  Broach  the  roads  were 
more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  India. 
Guzerat  stretched  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  year  they  had  a 
trade  wind  wafting  vessels  from  the  coast 
right  to  Bombay,  so  that  a  railway  would 
not  be  of  great  use,  so  far  as  that  district 
was  concerned,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
roads  for  the  carriage  of  cotton  to  the  sea. 
He  admitted  at  once  that  Broach  was  too 
highly  assessed.  But  were  similar  errors 
and  mistakes  in  the  management  of  land 
never  made  in  this  country  even  in  the 
cases  of  private  proprietors  of  300  or  400 
acres  ?    Could  it  be  expected,  then,  that 


all  over  the  vast  expanse  of  India  there 
should  be  no  instance  of  overtaxing  a  di»« 
trict  occasionally?  There  was  ample 
proof,  however,  that  so  far  from  the  ser- 
vants  of  the  Company  being  to  blame  for 
such  mistakes,  they  were  the  very  first  to 
point  them  out  to  their  masters,  and  to 
call  on  the  Company  to  show  consideration 
to  the  natives.  In  Candeish,  the  next  cot- 
ton district,  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  first 
thing  which  struck  a  stranger  was  the  fre- 
quent intersection  of  the  roads;  and,  in 
Dharwar,  the  remaining  cotton  district, 
there  was  an  excellent  great  road  down  the 
Ghauts,  and  several  cross-roads  to  the  port 
of  Compta;  so  that  all  the  stories  about 
the  carriage  of  cotton  on  bullocks'  backs 
were  unfounded.  The«hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  in  speaking  of  Bundelcund, 
had  used  one  phrase  only  of  which  he  (Sir 
J.  Hogg)  had  reason  to  complain,  and  that 
was  when  he  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the 
collector  who  assessed  it  as  infamous.  It 
should  be  known  to  the  House  that,  ac- 
cording t6  the  old  and  very  reprehensible 
system,  the  assessment  was  made,  not  with 
reference  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
land,  but  with  reference  to  the  product; 
and  the  land  that  grew  indigo  was  taxed 
more  highly  than  the  land  that  grew  com. 
Bundelcund  was  assessed  in  1815,  when 
the  American  war  had  raised  the  price  of 
cotton  to  Is,  6d,  a  pound,  and  the  collector 
assessed  the  land  accordingly;  but  when 
the  war  ceased,  the  price  of  cotton  fell  to 
7d.  or  Sd,  a  pound,  and  the  cultivator,  of 
course,  suffered  accordingly.  A  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  by  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  that  Bundelcund  was  over-assess- 
ed, and  justice  was  rendered,  tardily,  he  ad- 
mitted, and  not  so  rapidly  as  could  have 
been  wished.  He  could  not  allow  that  the 
collector's  conduct  ought  to  be  stigmatised 
as  infamous.  Let  the  hon.  Gentleman  ac- 
cuse the  collector  of  want  of  judgment  if 
he  pleased;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Hogg)  would 
stand  up  for  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
every  man  in  the  service,  living  or  dead, 
who  had  discharged  his  duty  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  and  judgment,  and  vindicate 
him  from  such  attacks.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  India  was  not  only  a  cotton- 
growing,  but  a  great  cotton-consuming 
country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  not  to 
remember  that  fact.  He  believed  India 
consumed  as  much  cotton  as  the  industry 
of  England  manufactured  for  the  whole 
world.  The  people  did  not  grow  it  for 
the  purpose  of  making  clothes  merely. 
The  natives  of  India  used  no  blankets,  iknd 
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when  they  wanted  warm  clothing  they 
wadded  it  with  cotton.  Thus  thej  were 
ahle  to  consume  all  the  refuse  and  waste  of 
their  cotton.  It  must  also  he  rememhered 
that  India  produced  cotton  for  the  China 
market.  The  inhabitants  of  China,  like 
those  of  India,  had  a  peculiar  taste,  and 
like  them,  he  believed,  had  a  partiality  for 
dirty  cotton — at  least  they  made  no  effort 
to  have  it  cleaned.  Now,  how  could  the 
natives  of  India  be  induced  to  grow  a  cot- 
ton with  a  long  staple  ?  The  Manchester 
gentlemen  said  the  cotton  of  India  must 
be  improved  20  or  30  per  cent.  But  if 
they  wanted  to  improve  the  growth  and 
staple  of  the  Indian  cotton,  or  to  introduce 
American  cotton  into  that  country,  the 
only  plan  was  for  these  gentlemen  to  give 
the  growers  of  India  a  steady  and  certain 
market,  if  they  would  not  give  them  high 
prices.  In  America  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  cotton  was  very  great,  and  Indian 
cotton  was  sought  after  when  there  was  a 
failure  in  the  American  crop.  The  Indian 
growers  then  received  a  good  price  for  it, 
and  they  were  stimulated  to  greater  exer- 
tion. But  when  they  sent  over  more  cot- 
ton next  year,  there  had,  perhaps,  been  a 
good  season  in  America,  and  the  Indian 
article  became  an  absolute  drug  in  the 
market.  He  believed  that  one  gentleman, 
Mr.  Turner,  had  thrown  7,000/.  worth  of 
Indian  cotton  upon  a  dunghill  because  ho 
could  not  find  a  market  for  it.  Now, 
could  the  House  expect  the  natives  of  India 
to  grow  cotton  for  a  casual  and  uncertain 
market,  when  they  might  grow  grain,  which 
would,  without  any  risk,  enable  them  to 
feed  their  wives  and  children  ?  Let  the 
friends  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
agree  to  take  the  cotton  from  them  at  a 
certain  price,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  na- 
tives of  India  would  make  the  exertion, 
and  that  the  experiment  would  succeed; 
and  the  more  so  because,  in  different  parts 
of  India,  there  was  cotton  of  the  same  va- 
riety, but  of  different  and  unequal  staples. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  in- 
stead of  sending  a  Commission  to  India, 
would  send  a  circular  to  the  collectors  and 
judges,  he  would  gain  more  and  better  in- 
formation in  a  few  months  than  his  Com- 
mission would  obtain  in  ten  years.  And 
if  he  would  draw  up  or  suggest  the  circu- 
lar, describing  the  information  he  wanted, 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
would  send  it  to  India,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  ob- 
taining information.  He  could  not  see 
why  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  confine  his 


attention  to  Bombay  and  Madras,  nor  whj 
he  should  not  give  the  Presidency  of  Ben- 
gal a  chance.  He  had  quoted  the  evidence 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Guild- 
ford, who  had  stated,  that  up  to  1845-6 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment in  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
improvements,  was  1,434,000/,  Now,  he 
(Sir  J.  Hogg)  found,  upon  more  accurate 
investigation,  that  the  sum  expended 
during  that  time  in  improvements  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Ganges  Canal  and  the  rail- 
ways) was,  in  fact,  2,282,000/.  The  Com- 
mittee,  in  their  report,  said  it  had  been 
urged  upon  their  attention  that  the  cftpa- 
bility  of  India  for  the  growth  of  cotton  of 
improved  qualities  having  been  established, 
the  one  thing  remaining  was  for  European 
capitalists  to  place  themselves  in  direct 
communication  with  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.     The  report  went  on  to  say — 

"  Your  Committee  are  disposed  thus  far  to  con- 
cur in  these  views,  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  solelj, 
to  British  capital  and  intelligence  applied  to  thia 
subject  that  they  look  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ment in  quality  or  increase  of  production,  as  it 
is  clearly  owing  to  such  means  that  the  improve- 
ment of  other  important  articles  of  the  Indian 
soil  has  been  advanced." 

Sir  T.  E.  COLEBROOKE  :  Read  on. 

"  Your  Committee,  however,  are  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  there  exists  any  apathy  or  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  English  capitalists  to 
apply  themselves  to  this  or  any  field  of  employ- 
ment from  which  valuable  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. They  feel  that  in  this  and  in  other  mat- 
ters they  will  decide  for  themselves  the  time  and 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil." 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  been  trying  experiments  for  ten 
years  on  this  subject  with  partial  success, 
he  called  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Manches- 
ter to  co-operate  with  them,  and  to  take 
up  the  matter  where  they  left  it  off,  or 
else  all  their  endeavours  might  fail.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
press  his  Motion. 

Mr.  W.  patten  said,  his  vote  upon 
this  Motion  would  be  directed  by  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  believed  that  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  India  might  be  ma- 
terially increased,  to  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country.  He  thought, 
however,  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee,  that  the  great  difficulty  to 
be  contended  with  was  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  internal  communications,  and  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  getting  the  cotton 
down  to  the  coast.  The  witnesses  exa- 
mined before  the  Committee  were  almost 
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unanimous  in  their  opinion  upon  this  suh- 
ject»  and  this  he  understood  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Guildford 
himself  as  a  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Knowing  the  great  interest 
which  the  present  Governor  General  of 
India  felt  in  this  suhject,  which  the  nohle 
Marquess  had  deeply  at  heart,  he  helieved 
that  every  encouragement  would  he  given 
to  the  growth  of  cotton  hy  the  Government 
of  India.  It  was  a  great  discouragement, 
however,  to  the  opinion  he  had  formed, 
when  he  heard  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
her for  Beverley  state  that  the  want  of  in- 
ternal communication  had  not  hcen  an  oh- 
stacle  to  the  growth  of  cotton. 

Sir  J.  W.  HOGG  wished  to  explain, 
lie  admitted  that  there  was  a  very  imper- 
fect system  of  communication  in  the  inte- 
rior of  India.  But  he  had  confined  his 
ohservations  to  three  districts  on  the  coast, 
where  there  were  good  roads,  and  there- 
fore the  arguments  now  used  did  not 
apply. 

Mr.  W.  patten  thought,  at  all 
events,  there  could  he  no  doubt,  as  was  in- 
deed proved  before  the  Committee,  that 
cotton  was  brought  down  to  the  coast  on 
bullocks*  hacks,  and  that  it  was  so  filthy 
as  to  he  unfit  for  sale.  He  certainly  did 
not  abandon  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
Committee  on  this  question;  and,  as  there 
was  a  large  population  in  this  country 
looking  to  India  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  he 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  make  every  exertion  in  their  power  to 
promote  that  object. 

Mr.  mangles  said,  he  had  been  so 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of  that 
discussion,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  the  House  before 
they  proceeded  to  a  decision  on  that  ques- 
tion. He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  1848,  but  he  had  given  his 
evidence  before  that  Committee  with  the 
utmost  possible  frankness.  He  was  no 
optimist;  but  he  had  on  that  occasion,  as 
on  all  other  similar  occasions,  made  large 
admissions  with  respect  to  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  East 
India  Company,  while  he  had  also  stated 
that  he  believed  they  had  made  some  great 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  India.  Now,  he  thought 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  on  the  part  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester, 
or  of  any  other  Member,  to  take  as  gospel 
all  that  he  had  said  with  respect  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Company,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reject  all  that  he  had  said 
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with  respect  to  the  good  which  they  bad 
done.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  had  fallen  into  a  mistake 
very  common  among  people  who  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  India,  in  supposing 
that  that  vast  territory  could  be  considered 
as  one  district.  It  was  no  doubt  truo  that 
in  some  portions  of  the  interior  of  India 
the  means  of  communication  were  very  de« 
fective,  but  it  was  also  true  that  in  other 
portions  of  that  country  ample  means  of 
conveyance  existed  along  the  coasts.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  complained  of  the  land* 
tax  system  which  was  adopted  in  India; 
but  for  his  part  he  believed  that  that  was 
the  best  system  of  taxation  that  had  ever 
been  adopted,  when  it  was  properly  ad- 
ministered. It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
James  Mill  that  a  better  system  of  taxa- 
tion had  never  existed.  He  would  like 
the  House  to  know  the  amount  of  that 
assessment  which  had  been  so  commented 
upon.  In  Baroach  the  revenue  was  under 
bs,  an  acre;  in  Bengal  it  was  4^.  an  acre; 
in  Agra  under  3s, ;  in  Shirkaporc  6d, ;  in 
Kandeish  6d,;  in  Madras  28.;  in  Tanjore^ 
2*.;  in  Tinivelli  I*.  6d, 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  should 
certainly  not  support  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  was  for  a  Commission.  Neither 
should  he  support  the  Government,  but 
would  leave  them  and  their  friends  to  settle 
the  matter  between  them.  He  had  no 
doubt  if  the  Government  gave  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  a  commission, 
that  he  would  accept  it,  and  that  thej 
would  bo  willing — if  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  hon.  Member — to  appoint  him  one  of 
the  members  of  it,  and  so  get  rid  of  him 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  that  during  the 
whole  discussion  there  had  been  a  general 
acknowledgment  that,  so  far  as  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  and  the  trade  of  this 
country  were  concerned,  tho  subject  was 
an  extremely  important  one,  and  .that  by 
means  cither  of  this  commission  or  some 
other  it  ought  to  be  promoted.  He  had 
the  opposition  of  two  Governments — the 
Imperial  Government  and  that  of  India — 
and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  if  he 
found  himself  unsuccessful  in  this  under- 
taking. The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Beverley  recommended  the  Manchester 
people  to  send  out  a  commission  them- 
selves. From  that  it  would  appear  he 
thought  a  commission  might  get  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information.  But  the 
Manchester  people  were  of  opinion  that  a 
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commission  going  out  under  the  authority 
of  Government  would  have  a  much  greater 
power  of  making  inquiries,  and  its  autho- 
rity over  the  country  would  he  much 
greater,  than  that  of  any  mere  private 
commission.  The  hon.  Baronet  said  the 
East  India  Company  had  heen  at  work  a 
great  many  years;  hut  his  complaint  was 
that  their  experiments  for  sixty  years  had 
produced  no  result.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
said,  that  after  sixty  years  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Royle  had  produced,  not  cotton, 
hut  a  summary.  But  it  was  cotton  that 
the  Manchester  people  wanted;  and  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  ohtaining  this  supply  that  he 
had  hrought  forward  this  proposition.  The 
hon.  Memher  for  Beverley  admitted  that, 
as  far  as  their  present  experiments  went, 
the  East  India  Company  had  done  ahout 
all  they  could;  and  he  recommended  the 
Manchester  people  to  go  over  and  purchase 
cotton  in  India.  If  it  were  true  that  they 
had  done  all  they  could,  his  case  was  made 
out;  hecause  he  proposed  a  step  which  he 
thought  would  add  to  the  information  they 
had.  However,  this  question  came  hefore 
the  House  in  its  present  shape  for  the  iirst 
time,  bringing  large  questions  connected 
with  India  before  it;  and,  unfortunately, 
for  many  years  Indian  subjects  had  re- 
ceived no  attention  in  that  House.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  surprised  that  it  was 
not  probable  the  House  would  consent,  on 
the  first  proposition,  to  the  appointment  of 
this  commission;  but  he  ventured  to  give 
an  opinion,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  in  this  country,  from  the  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial from  the  United  States,  would  increase 
materially,  because  the  more  extensive 
the  trade  became,  the  more  would  it  sufifer 
from  these  fluctuations,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  deficiencies  in  the  Indian  revenue 
would,  go  on,  and  the  condition  of  that 
country  would  deteriorate  in  the  same 
manner.  The  result  would  be  that,  at  no 
very  distant  period.  Parliament  and  the 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  take  up 
this  question  in  a  manner  much  more  se- 
rious than  they  seemed  disposed  to  do  at 
present.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  would  have  done  credit  to 
.his  administration,  and  would  have  given 
hope  to  the  great  industry  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  India,  if  he  had  consented  to 
this  proposition.  However,  as  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  see  it  judicious  to  do  so,  or 
were  not  able  to  do  bo  at  present,  and  as 
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the  question  was  new  to  Parliament,  with 
the  consent  of  the  House  he  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that 
had  taken  place,  and  believing  that  it 
would  lead  importantly  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  all  wished  to  go,  he  would  not 
put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  a  division 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  put  the  Question, 
"  That  the  Motion  be  withdrawn,*'  when 
there  were  cries  of  **  No,  no  !**  from  Colo- 
nel SiBTHORP  and  one  or  two  others. 

Motion  was  accordingly  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 


POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  FORSTER  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  tbo 
Acts  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vic,  c.  36,  and 
other  Acts  now  in  force  for  regulating  the 
conveyance  of  letters  by  post,  as  prohibit 
the  transmission  of  letters  on  the  Sunday 
otherwise  than  through  the  post.  The 
prohibition  was  introduced  for  purposes 
of  revenue;  but  as  the  Post  OflSce  was  no 
longer  to  undertake  the  duty  of  transmit- 
ting letters  on  Sunday,  the  revenue  could 
not  be  affected  by  a  repeal  of  the  prohi- 
bitory enactments.  He  thought  it  an  un- 
fortunate thing  that  the  House  should  have 
agreed  to  an  address  to  the  Crown  to  stop 
the  conveyance  of  letters  on  Sunday  by 
the  Post  Office,  and  he  hoped  no  objection 
would  be  offered  to  his  Motion,  because,  as 
letters  would  certainly  be  conveyed  by  pri- 
vate hands  on  Sundays,  perpetual  breaches 
of  the  law  would  be  committed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  re- 
peal 80  much  of  the  Acts  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vic. 
c.  36,  and  other  Acts  now  in  force  for  regulating 
the  conveyance  of  Letters  by  Post,  as  prohibit 
the  transmission  of  Letters  on  the  Sunday  other- 
wise than  through  the  Post  OflBce." 

Colonel  THOMPSON  thought,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  that  Government  ought 
either  to  do  the  people's  business  for  them, 
or  allow  them  to  do  it  themselves.  He 
did  not  think  either  the  Government  or  the 
commercial  portion  of  the  community  had 
come  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  inflicted,  not  only  upon  the  commer- 
cial world,  but  upon  the  public  at  large. 
Suppose  one  of  his  constituents  at  Bradford 
heard  by  the  post  which  left  London  on 
Friday  of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  argosies, 
with  the  addition  it  might  be  of  supposing 
one  or  two  of  his  sons  lost  in  it.  He  must 
not  have  further  intelligence  from  London 
on  Saturday,  because  it  would  be  Sab* 
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bath-breaking  at  Bradford  to  have  the  let- 
ter delivered  to  him  on  Sunday;  and  he 
must  not  have  a  letter  from  London  on 
Sundaj  because  that  would  be  Sabbath- 
breaking  in  London :  therefore  all  his 
intelligence  must  be  a  day  behind;  and 
vice  versd.  And  all  this  because  iudi- 
yiduals  who  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  Author  of  Christianity  and  his  im- 
mediate followers,  which  undeniably  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  religious  belief  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  had 
chosen  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  right 
of  communication  they  enjoyed.  There 
were  further  consequences  to  come,  if 
something  was  not  hit  on  to  prevent  them. 
There  was  evidence  of  a  communication 
existing  between  the  promoters  of  these 
restrictions  and  the  parti  pritre  in  France. 
They  played  into  each  other's  hands;  and 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  move  made  here, 
would  be  followed  up  in  France  :  and  no- 
body doubted  that  there  the  event  would 
be,  that  the  party  would  first  be  successful, 
and  then  would  be  upset.  And  then  would 
come  the  rebound  in  England;  all  of  which 
he  thought  wise  statesmen  should  endea- 
vour to  avoid,  and  not  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  country  to  a  piece  of  most  imperti- 
nent and  cruel  legislation.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  support  the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
Motion.  He  believed  that  the  vote  which 
the  House  came  to  the  other  night  was  an 
unfortunate  vote,  because  it  would  lead  to 
great  breaches  of  the  law  and  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  result  would  be  just 
the  reverse  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
promoters  of  the  resolution;  it  would  lead 
to  a  greater  amount  of  fraudulent  Sunday 
labour  than  was  actually  performed  before 
the  measure  was  proposed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  House  of  Commons  having  come 
to  that  resolution,  the  Government  had 
felt  themselves  bound  to  carry  it  out,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  their  power.  They  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  faithful  representation  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  public;  and  if  they  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ship of  this  restriction,  which  had  been 
very  much  underrated  in  his  opinion,  all 
the  Government  had  to  do  was  to  carry 
the  measure  out.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
their  duty  to  attempt  to  do  that  indirectly 
which  the  House  could  do  directly  if  they 
were  disposed.  He  believed  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  letters  and  newspapers  on  the 
Sunday,  aa  at  present  conductedf  by  the 


Post  Office,  led  to  far  less  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  than  would  be  caused  by  any 
other  mode.  If  the  public  were  prepared 
to  submit  to  the  inconvenience,  they  must 
submit  to  it  altogether ;  if  not,  the  least 
possible  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  would 
be  by  restoring  the  mode  of  communica* 
tion  by  post  as  it  had  existed  up  to  this 
time.  However,  he  thought  it  quite  right 
that  the  public  should  know  what  the  in« 
convenience  was;  if  they  were  prepared  to 
submit  to  it,  well  and  good;  if  not,  this 
was  an  indirect  mode  of  evading  the  late 
vote  of  the  House,  which  ought  not  to  bd 
sanctioned. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  public  had  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  House  of  Commons.  Never 
was  there  a  division  taken  so  much  by 
surprise  as  that  which  was  taken  the  other 
day  on  the  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown;  and  although  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tieman  said  that  he  could  not  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Berwick, 
because  it  would  be  an  indirect  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  resolution  to  which  the 
House  of  Commons  came,  he  should  very 
much  regret  if  there  was  no  direct  way  in 
which  it  could  be  shown  that  the  opinion 
of  the  House  and  of  the  public  was  not  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  majority  upon 
that  occasion. 

Mr.  HEALD  opposed  the  Motion.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
on  this  important  question,  spoken  in  a 
constitutional  manner  through  their  repre« 
sentatives,  as  well  as  by  petitions  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  should 
be  regarded  as  nothing  by  hon.  Members 
opposite. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  supported  the 
Motion.  He  thought  no  individual  in  the 
19th  century  would  stand  up  and  say  he 
was  not  to  be  the  judge  for  himself  whe- 
ther he  had  not  the  right  as  a  subject  and 
member  of  civil  society  to  transmit  lottera 
on  a  Sunday,  or  receive  them  through  the 
various  channels  of  communication  from 
those  who  pleased  to  send  them.  Why 
should  that  right  be  interfered  with,  any 
more  than  the  cooking  of  a  dinner  on  Sun- 
day? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  hoped  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  the  Motion,  because  it 
would  lead  to  much  further  consequences 
than  perhaps  those  hon.  Members  who 
supported  it  might  apprehend.  It  was 
obvious  that  if,  instead  of  the  general  rule^ 
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with  which  the  Goyernment  charged  itself 
with  the  transmission  of  letters,  they  were 
to  allow  letters  to  be  conveyed  on  Sunday 
by  private  hand,  that  would  become  the 
establishment  of  a  private  post-office,  and 
letters  would  be  sent  on  that  day  as  much 
as  on  other  days  of  the  week;  that  day 
would  be  the  means  of  transmitting  letters 
more  than  on  the  other  days,  and  it  would 
interfere  with  the  general  transmission  of 
letters  by  the  Post  Office.  Therefore  he 
thought,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  stated,  that  if 
letters  were  to  be  conveyed  on  Sunday,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  restore  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  before  the  resolution  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  was 
passed.  He  must  say,  although  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  advise  the  Crown  to  comply 
with  the  Address  of  this  House,  which 
was  founded  on  numerous  petitions  signed 
by  nearly  700,000  persons,  and  which  was 
declared  to  bo  the  wish  of  the  House  not 
only  by  hon.  Members  who  were  present  and 
voted  for  it,  but  by  the  voluntary  absence 
of  a  great  number  of  hon.  Members  who 
dcplined  to  vote  against  the  proposition, 
he  certainly  could  not  share  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  advisable.  He  did  not  rely  on, 
nor  did  he  attach  so  much  importance  as 
many  hon.  Members  had  done  to  the  trans- 
mission of  mercantile  letters  or  mercantile 
intelligence;  but  he  did  think  that  the  post, 
being  the  means  of  conveying  to  different 
members  of  a  family  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  news  of  illness,  of  acci- 
dents, of  danger  perhaps  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  the  retaining  of  that  know- 
ledge  for  twenty-four  hours  —  [Colonel 
Thompson  :  Forty-eight  hours  !  ] — which 
they  might  have  that  time  sooner,  was 
contrary  to  the  indulgence  of  those  feel- 
ings of  charity  and  affection  which  be- 
longed to  our  Christian  as  well  as  our 
moral  character.  He  therefore,  in  oppos- 
ing this  Motion,  must  say  he  very  much 
regretted  the  decision  to  which  the  House 
came.  He  owned  that,  although  there 
might  have  been,  and  he  would  not  deny 
that  there  was,  a  very  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  no- 
ble Lord's  proposition,  it  appeared  to  him 
rather  to  tend  to  that  which  was  certainly 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  our  religion, 
and  established  for  precept  the  opposite — 
that  man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
not  the  Sabbath  for  man. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  a  num- 
ber of  large  firms  and  constituencies  hav- 
ing balanced  the  difficulties   that  might 


arise  from  the  non-transmission  of  letters 
on  Sunday,  had  earnestly  deprecated  the 
continuance  of  a  system  of  transmission, 
because  it  led  to  a  growing  evil  of  increas- 
ing transactions  of  business  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  FORSTER,  in  reply,  said,  the 
present  state  of  the  law  was  absurd,  as 
persons  might  send  parcels  by  railway  on 
Sundays,  though  they  might  not  send  let- 
ters. One  party  had  supported  the  reso- 
lution from  fanaticism,  and  the  other  from 
fear. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

HYDE  PARK— EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

CoLOXEL  SIBTHORP  moved  for  a  re- 
turn  of  the  number  of  trees  marked  and 
proposed  to  be  cut  down  in  Hyde  Park, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  the 
buildings  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  proposed  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  said, 
that  on  the  previous  evening  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bridport  had  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  the  answer  was  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  noble  Lord  said  that  certain 
trees  were  going  to  be  cut  down,  but  they 
were  young  trees.  He  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
had  had  ocular  proof  to  the  contrary.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  had  visited 
the  park  that  day.  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  about  the  trees.  He  saw 
a  clump,  a  very  important  clump,  and  ten 
of  them  only  were  marked;  he  could  not 
say  how  many  more  might  bo  marked  for 
destruction  hereafter,  but — 

''  Principiis  obsta ;  sero  mcdicina  pamtur 
Cum  mala  per  longas  convaludre  moras.*' 

Those  ten  trees  were  elms,  and  ho  would 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  an  opinion  that 
they  were  of  nearly  forty  years*  growth. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  an 
intention  to  cut  down  the  ten  trees  that 
had  been  marked  in  the  park.  The  parks 
were  the  property  of  the  people,  and  had 
always  been  so  considered,  and  he  asked 
for  what  were  they  to  be  cut  down  ? — for 
one  of  the  greatest  humbugs,  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds,  one  of  the  greatest  absur- 
dities ever  known — he  meant  the  intended 
exposition  of  1851.  For  such  a  thing  as 
that,  the  Government  were  about  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  demolishing  public 
property  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  all 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  forc^ners, 
who  would  only  laugh  at  the  English  for 
their  folly.  He  asked  by  whose  sanction 
was  this  done  ?  Of  course,  he  did  not  charge 
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the  GoYorament  with  cutting  down  these 
trees  with  any  intention  of  selling  them,  in 
order  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  hut  were 
they  to  he  sacrificed  for  so  worthless  a 
purpose  as  that  of  the  exposition  ?  If  he 
thought  that  exposition  would  he  for  thepuh- 
lic  good,  he  should  as  readily  suhscrihe  to 
it  as  any  man  in  the  country;  hut  he  would 
do  nothing  to  encourage  foreigners — no- 
thing to  give  secret  service  money  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  premiums  paid  to  strangers 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  was  every  reason  to  fear 
that  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  inroads  upon  the  parks.  Here 
they  were  going  to  expend  26,000/,  on 
this  huilding  when  the  Irish  poor  were 
starving.  ["Question,  question!"]  It 
might  be  a  sore  subject  to  some  Members, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  that.  It  might  be 
a  sore  subject  to  the  Government;  but  no- 
thing could  be  of  much  importance  to 
them,  for  their  days  were  numbered.  He 
would  tell  hon.  Members  that  "  want  of 
decency  was  want  of  sense" — parva  leves 
eapiunt  animos,  T^hej  were  ashamed  of 
the  course  they  were  pursuing. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Re- 
turn of  the  number  of  trees  already  marked  and 
proposed  to  be  out  down  in  Hyde  Park,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  room  for  the  buildings  and 
grounds  for  approach,  that  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  proposed  Exhibition,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations,  in  the  year 
1851 ;  with  a  statement  when  and  by  whose  au- 
thority the  demolition  of  suoh  trees  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect." 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  reply  to  the  de- 
sultory observations  which  the  House  had 
just  heard,  and  he  felt  that  he  need  not 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  parks.  A  re- 
port had  been  made  to  him  that  the  Com- 
missioners thought  the  removal  of  some 
trees  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  building,  and  he  requested  them 
to  mark  those  trees,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  them.  He  had  not  yet  heard  officially 
that  they  required  all  those  trees  to  be  cut 
down,  or  more  than  the  number  which  had 
been  marked;  he  therefore  was  not  certain 
whether  those  were  the  whole  of  the  trees 
that  were  required,  or  even  whether  so 
many  would  be  wanted. 

Mr.  MACKENZIB  begged  to  inquire 
whether  the  noble  Lord  would  give  any  in- 
formation to  the  House  and  the  public^  be- 
fore any  trees  were  cut  down  ? 

Lord  SEYMOUR  8aid,  certainly  not; 


ho  was  responsible  for  whatever  might  be 
done. 

Lord  J.  MANNEkS  wished  to  know  if 
any  considerable  number,  in  addition  to 
those  marked,  were  to  be  cut  down — would 
all  those  be  cut  down,  without  any  defer« 
ence  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  and  the 
public  ? 

Lord  SEYMOUR  replied,  that  he  had 
not  received  any  official  return  from  the 
Commissioners.  He  had  not  stated  that 
all  the  trees  would  be  required,  nor  was  bo 
able  to  answer  fully  the  questions  that  had 
been  put  to  him;  but  he  believed  that  not 
one  large  tree  would  be  removed. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  did  not  wish  to 
hurry  the  noble  Lord.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  wait  till  he  was  prepared  to  give 
the  House  information  on  the  subject,  and 
would  therefore  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  Thai 
the  House  do  now  adjourn." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  II  ;  Noes 
61  :  Majority  50. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  considered  the 
Bill  was  dangerous  in  character,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  many  largo  agents  that 
this  Bill  ought  not  to  pass.  He  would  ask 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  professed  to  be 
the  farmers'  friends  what  they  had  given 
back  to  their  tenants?  They  might  put 
that  question  to  him  if  they  liked.  The 
Bill  was  a  partial  Bill  to  such  partial  pur- 
poses, and  he  insisted  upon  it  that  suoh  a 
Bill  was  not  necessary  for  Lancashire, 
whatever  it  might  be  for  Berkshire.  His 
advice  to  landlords  was,  to  bo  liberal  to 
tenants,  and  then  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ferences between  tenant  and  landlord.  He 
objected  to  a  Bill  that  was  smuggled  in  at 
a  quarter  past  One  o'clock,  like  this  Bill. 
If  the  cause  was  good,  it  would  stand  inves- 
tigation. The  Bill  had  been  over  and  over 
again  introduced  and  rejected,  and  now  it 
was  attempted  to  be  smuggled  through  the 
House  at  that  hour.  He  might  be  beaten 
on  the  question,  but  he  would  move  that 
the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  be  post- 
poned to  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  it  was  competent 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
but  not  the  postponement  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  then  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  debate  he  now  adjourned." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  3;  Noes  51 : 
Majority  48. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted. 

Strangers  withdrew;  hut  as  there  were 
forty  Members  present,  the  proceedings 
were  continued. 

Mb.  PUSEY  said,  that  the  Bill  could 
not  much  affect  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber, who  he  did  not  believe  had  read  the 
BUI. 

CoLONXL  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  read 
the  Bill,  and  he  should  not  hesitate  to  do 
his  duty,  notwithstanding  the  impertinence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire.  [  Cries 
o/"  Order!*'] 

Mr.  speaker  said,  "  impertinence" 
was  not  a  Parliamentary  phrase,  and  must 
be  withdrawn. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  accused  him  of  not  having 
read  the  Bill;  that  was  an  offensive  remark, 
and  ought  to  be  withdrawn  also. 

Mr.  PUSEY  said,  he  meant  nothing 
personally  offensive  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member. 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3^  on  Thursday. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesdai/,  June  19,  1850. 

MixuTKB.]   Public  Bills. — 2*  Friendly  Societies; 
Borough  Bridges ;  Trustees. 

SCHOOL  ESTABLISHMENTS   (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Viscount  MELGUND  said,  it  was 
agreed  that  if  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion could  be  accomplished,  it  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  political,  moral,  and 
social  welfare  of  the  country.  In  tho 
United  States  of  America  a  very  liberal 
and  enlightened  system  of  national  educa- 
tion prevailed,  and  with  all  their  faults  no 
people  were  better  qualified  to  exercise 
their  rights  and  understand  their  duties 
than  the  people  of  that  country.  All  par- 
ties, he  believed,  would  admit  that  some 
change  of  the  present  system  of  education 
in  Scotland  was  necessary.  They  wore  in 
a  transition  stat^  as  regarded  education  in 


that  country,  and  sundry  schemes  had 
been  laid  before  the  public.  He  must  saj, 
however,  that  he  thought  the  old  syatem 
of  education  in  Scotland  was  in  manj  re« 
speots  much  better  than  the  new  system 
that  was  in  danger  of  being  adopted;  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  they  ought  to  adhere  to 
the  old  system,  with  such  changes  as  mo- 
dem ways  of  thinking  might  render  neces- 
sary. It  would  appear  that  even  prior  to 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland  the  Legisla- 
ture had  directed  its  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  education,  for  they  found  that  as 
early  as  1494  an  Act  was  passed  directing 
all  persons  to  send  their  eldest  sons  to 
school;  and  there  was  evidence  to  show 
that  what  were  lecture  schools  were  plant- 
ed in  the  greater  number  of  the  principal 
towns.  Thus,  in  Edinburgh  and  Crlasgow, 
large  schools  were  founded  in  connexion 
with  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  in  the  former, 
and  with  the  cathedral  in  the  latter  city; 
and  similar  institutions  existed  in  many 
other  places.  But  the  origin  of  the  present 
system  of  parochial  education  in  Scotland 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. When  the  Roman  Catholic  Choroh 
was  subverted,  the  Reformed  clergy  who 
took  their  places,  endeavoured  to  lay  down 
a  general  principle  for  the  administration 
of  all  the  funds  derived  from  that  Church. 
They  proposed  that  the  ecclesiastical  funds 
should  be  divided  into  three  portions— one 
part  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  clergy,  another  to  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  the  third  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  universities.  A  very  liberal  en- 
dowment was  proposed  for  schools,  though 
the  arrangement  was  not  at  that  time  car- 
ried into  efifect.  Various  legislative  mea- 
sures had  been  enacted  respecting  schools 
in  Scotland,  between  the  years  1696,  when 
the  Act  was  passed  which  regulated  the 
whole  parochial  system,  down  to  1803.. 
That  Act  made  it  imperative  to  establish 
a  school  in  every  parish,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  heritors  and  minister;  and  in 
1803  a  formula  was  introduced  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  schoolmasters,  whose  salaries  were 
increased,  and  the  electoral  body  consider- 
ably restricted.  The  Act  of  1803  had  not 
worked  so  well  as  the  friends  of  education 
could  desire,  and  the  difficulty  was,  that 
whenever  any  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove the  system,  some  religious  question 
was  raised  wliich  prevented  anything  really 
beneficial  bcinu:  done.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  difficulty,  the  Government  would 
no  doubt  have  interfered,  and  by  this  time 
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the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  would 
have  heen  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
they  now  were.  The  next  question  was, 
what  was  the  actual  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland?  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country  was  so  had  as  in  Eng* 
land,  hut  certainly  it  was  far  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be.  In  endeavouring  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  bearing  upon  this  point,  he  had  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  a  few  authentic 
documents;  but  he  hoped,  from  the  sources 
of  information  at  his  command,  to  make  a 
near  approximation  to  what  was  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  He  found  from  the 
Prison  Report  of  1846-47,  that  out  of 
16,000  prisoners  committed,  one  in  three 
could  read  well,  one  in  thirteen  could  write 
well,  and  one  in  fifty  knew  something  more 
than  reading  and  ^vriting.  In  the  Perth 
prison,  out  of  302  prisoners,  only  seventy 
could  read  well.  Of  20,076  criminals 
committed  from  July,  1847,  4,742  could 
not  read,  and  10,517  could  not  write; 
8,873  could  read  with  difficulty,  1,623 
could  merely  sign  their  names,  and  5,932 
could  write  with  difficulty;  making  a  total 
of  those  who  could  not  read,  or  read  with 
difficulty,  of  13,615;  and  of  those  who 
could  not  write,  or  wrote  with  difficulty,  of 
17,072.  In  the  report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons  for  this  year  it  was  stated  that 
out  of  210  prisoners  admitted  to  Perth 
prison,  128  could  not  read,  or  only  read  a 
little,  and  eighty- two  could  read  well.  From 
the  tables  of  criminal  offenders  in  Scotland, 
presented  to  the  House  a  few  days  ago,  it 
appeared  that  out  of  4,357  criminals,  891, 
or  20  per  cent,  could  not  read  or  write; 
and  that  3,586,  or  82  per  cent,  could  only 
do  so  imperfectly.  These  facts  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent;  but  he  felt  it 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  for  on  all  hands  the 
great  want  of  education  was  admitted.  It 
had  been  computed  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  making  to  educate  the  people 
of  Scotland,  not  fewer  than  150,000  chil- 
dren, or  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  juve- 
nile population  of  Scotland,  were  unedu- 
cated. In  an  inquiry,  embracing  a  gross 
population  of  40,000  in  Glasgow,  in  1846, 
not  much  above  half  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  attended  school; 
nearly  one-fourth  were  unable  to  read,  and 
only  one  in  every  three  and  one-third  had  re- 
ceived instruction  in  writing.  In  Edinburgh 
92  per  cent  of  the  criminals  were  uneduca- 
ted, notwithstanding  the  large  educational 
establishments  which  that  city  contained. 


It  was  proper  he  should  state  that  juve- 
nile confinements  had  decreased  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  last  three  years,  and  that 
this  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 
ragged  schools,  and  also  to  a  clause  in  the 
Police  Act,  which  empowered  the  magis- 
trates to  punish  juvenile  offenders  other- 
wise than  by  imprisonment.  He  would 
now  advert  to  the  provision  made  for  edu- 
cating the  people  of  Scotland.  In  Scot- 
land there  were  883  parish  schools,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  eighty-four  at 
each,  making  in  all  74,300  scholars.  Then 
there  were  200  supplemental  parish  schools, 
having  an  attendance  of  16,800;  125  Ge- 
neral Assembly  schools,  having  15,000 
scholars;  forming  a  total  of  106,000  scho- 
lars in  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  connexion  with 
the  Free  Church  there  were  626  schools, 
where  the  masters  received  gratuities, 
having  55,000  scholars.  Of  n on- salaried 
schools  there  were  190,  with  10,000  scho- 
lars ;  making  altogether  816  schools,  and 
65,000  scholars.  At  all  other  schools  the 
number  of  scholars  estimated  was  150,000; 
they  had  thus,  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, 106,000  scholars ;  with  the 
Free  Church,  65,000 ;  other  schools, 
150,000;  making  a  total  of  321,000;  and 
as  there  were  500,000  children  in  Scot- 
land, it  followed  that  180,000  were  left 
quite  uneducated.  The  condition  of  the 
parish  schools  was  certainly  far  from  what 
it  ought  to  be.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  teachers  were  reported  to  be,  from  age 
and  infirmity,  disqualified  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  ;  while,  as  regarded  the 
buildings,  many  parish  schools  were  of  in- 
sufficient dimensions,  and  others  imper- 
fectly furnished,  lighted,  and  ventilated. 
As  regarded  the  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  parochial  schools,  it  pressed  with 
great  inequality.  Taking  13  counties  south 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  a  population  of 
1,288,000,  he  found  that  in  that  district 
there  were  273,000  people  living  in  242  rural 
parishes.  Computing  the  taxation  on  each 
rural  parish  at  40^,  that  would  produce  a 
sum  of  9,600^,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  should  receive  education  might 
be  stated  at  45,500.  By  a  similar  com- 
putation there  would  be  169,000  children 
in  the  town  parishes  ;  so  that  while  a  sum 
of  from  As.  6d,  to  5s.  a  child  was  paid  in 
the  rural  districts,  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts  not 
more  than  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  child  would  be 
necessary.  This  showed  great  inequality 
of  taxation,  and  it  certainly  called  i<xt  «. 
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remedy.  Ue  would  now  come  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  pay- 
ment which  they  received  ;  and  upon  this 
point  he  must  sny,  that  not  only  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  the  Free  Church  also, 
considering  that  they  professed  to  go  back 
to  the  ancient  system,  as  laid  down  in  the 
first  and  second  Book  of  Policy,  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  the  schoolmasters  con- 
nected with  their  churches.  In  former 
days  the  schoolmaster's  salary  was,  in  some 
cases,  equivalent  to,  and  in  other  cases 
larger  than,  the  stipend  paid  to  the  minis- 
ter. It  appeared  that  schoolmasters  had 
sometimes  salaries  of  from  6/.  to  12L, 
per  annum,  while  the  Principal  of  a  Uni- 
versity had  not  more  than  18/.  The 
minister  of  the  West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh 
received  in  those  days  9/.,  while  the  school- 
master of  the  parish  had  12/.  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  in  some  cases  not  more  than 
3/.  was  paid  to  the  clergy.  Now,  however, 
the  masters  of  the  Highland  schools  had, 
on  an  average,  51,  each,  and  in  some  cases 
only  21,  or  3/. ;  and  it  often  happened  that 
when  the  herrings  came  into  the  loch  the 
schoolmaster  would  dismiss  the  school, 
and  go  to  the  herring  fishery,  where  he 
would  earn  more  in  one  night  than  in  the 
school  for  the  whole  year.  Now,  if  the 
schools  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Church 
establishment,  he  held  it  to  be  very  unfair 
that  in  one  part  of  that  establishment  sala- 
ries of  a  superior  kind  should  be  received, 
while  in  another  part  the  most  miserable 
salaries  were  given.  The  schoolmasters 
in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church  were 
no  better  off  than  those  connected  with 
the  Establishment.  It  appeared  that  those 
who  were  to  receive  lot.  of  salary  were 
only  receiving  10/.,  that  those  who  under- 
stood they  were  to  get  20/.  had  been  paid 
with  13/.  13«.,  while  others,  who  were  to 
get  30/.,  were  paid  with  20/.  The  mea- 
sure which  he  had  brought  forward  was 
founded  upon  the  territorial  principle.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  very  difiicult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  in  the  case  of  a  thinly 
scattered  population  like  that  of  many 
districts  in  Scotland,  to  deal  with  the 
question  upon  any  system  which  did  not 
imply  a  united  education,  because,  without 
an  immense  expense  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  more  than  one  school  in  each 
district;  and  as  Dissenters  were  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  as  the  adherents 
of  the  Establishment  were  now  a  minority 
of  the  people,  it  was  quite  absurd  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Establishment  should  possess 
a  monopoly  in  regard  to  schools  intended 


for  the  whole  population.     He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  schools  should  bo  open 
to  all  classes,  and  that  all  persons  should 
be  enabled  to  compete  for  the  honourable 
office  of  schoolmaster.     He  next  came  to 
a  point  upon  which  a  great  many  difficul- 
ties had  been  very  unnecessarily  raised*- 
he  meant  with  regard  to  the  religious  edu- 
cation which  would  be  afforded  in  these 
schools.     He  begged  to  remind  the  House 
that,  as  concerned  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Scotland,  there  was  no  essen- 
tial difference  with   respect  to   religion  ; 
that  the  duties  of  the  Established  Church,  , 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  were  in  all  essential 
respects  the  same  ;  that  they  appealed  to 
the  same  Confession  of  Faith  in   their 
churches,  and  used  the  same  catechisms  in 
their  schools ;    and   that  the   differences 
which  had  arisen  amongst  those  were  not 
so  much  upon  questions  of  religious  doc- 
trine, as  upon  questions  involving  political 
consequences.     There    was    therefore    no 
sort  of  reason  why  the  children  of  all  these 
bodies   should   not  join   together  in   the 
matter  of  education.     Indecji,  the  prac- 
tice of  all  these  churches,  and  even  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians,  had 
hitherto  been  to  act  together  in  the  matter 
of  education.     It  appeared  from  returns 
obtained  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  in  the  case  of  915  out  of  924  paro- 
chial schools,  the  parents  were  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  their  children  to  attend  them 
without  reference  to  their  own   religious 
opinions.     In  proof  that  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  attributed 
to  statutory  enactments  and  the  connexion 
of  the  parochial  schools  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  begged  to  mention  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Act  of  1696,  the  Act  of  Union,  and  other 
Acts,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  great 
number  of  schools   within   their  bounds, 
non-parochial  as  well  as  parochial,  and,  as 
he  was  informed,  that  presbytery  had  re- 
ported that  in  ail  these  schools,  whether 
connected  with  the  Establishment  or  not, 
the  religious  education  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory.    He  begged  also  to  observe,  that 
if  in  the  measure  which  he  now  proposed 
to  the  House,  he  had  introduced  anything 
whatever  about  religion,  he  should   have 
done  that  which  had  never  been  done  in 
any  of  the  previous  Acts  of  Parliament  on 
this  subject.     Religion  had  always   been 
omitted  in  former  Acts,  because   it  was 
well  known  that  if  the  parents  desired,  as 
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In  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  they  did,  to 
give  their  children  a  religious  education, 
there  was  no  danger  that  their  wishes 
would  he  neglected.  In  one  of  the  reports 
lately  presented  to  Parliament  he  found  a 
statement  which  applied  very  appropriately 
to  this  question.  There  was  a  gentleman 
named  Milne,  a  native  of  Fochahers,  who 
upon  his  death,  a  few  years  ago,  hequeath- 
ed  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose  of  heing 
applied  towards  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  native  parish  ;  and  here  was 
what  the  report  said  on  the  subject : — 

"  Tho  bequest  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
all  children  in  the  parish —including  those  who 
are  under  no  need  to  be  relieved  from  the  ordi- 
nary cost  of  education — as  if  the  donor,  by  so 
large  and  indiscriminate  a  gift,  had  desired  to 
mark  his  own  sense  of  the  equal  value  of  educa- 
tion to  all,  and  to  encourage  such  a  regard  for  it 
as  might  appear  in  his  own  substantial  testimony 
to  its  importance.  It  is  a  less  singular  feature  of 
the  bequest,  that  it  favours  alike  all  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  parish,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  children  of  the  Milne  schools  belonging  to 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches,  and  nearly 
one-third  to  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  donor, 
himself,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  of  tho  hitter 
connexion,  and  willing  that  his  gifl  should  have  a 
really  Catholic  application.  The  late  rector,  in 
his  report  to  the  directors,  observes, '  That  there 
is  always  about  20  per  cent,  or  one  in  every  five, 
of  the  whole  population  receiving  education  in 
the  parish '  (where  there  are  several  schools  be- 
sides those  mentioned),  '  and  that  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February  the  number 
rises  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  or  one  in  four  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  parish.' " 

This  extract  showed  that  if  they  liberally 
provided,  on  tolerant  principles,  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  there  would  be  no 
real  difficulty  found  in  dealing  with  the 
subject.  But  he  wished  the  House  to  ob- 
serve, also,  that  even  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  theory  on  this  subject  did  not 
differ  much  from  him  in  practice.  Dr. 
Candlish  said — 

"  The  denominational  system  had  many  ad- 
vantages, and  it  was  not  open  to  the  objection 
very  often  urged  against  it,  that  it  tended  to 
teach  sectarianism,  at  least  to  any  extent  like 
what  had  been  attributed  to  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
in  no  school  in  Scotland,  established,  Free  Church, 
or  any  other,  was  sectarianism,  properly  speak- 
ing, taught  at  all ;  in  no  school  whatever  was  a 
system  of  prosclytism  prevalent  over  broad  Scot- 
land." 

He  then  said,  that  the  character  of  the 
Church  gave  security  for  the  teachers' 
character.  On  another  occasion  Dr.  Cand- 
lish said — 

"  He  would  desiderate  the  amendment  which 
he  had  asked  at  the  very  outset,  and  to  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  referred  in  the  document  quoted,  that 
the  Government  should  take  no  cognisance  what- 
ever of  the  religion  taught  within  the  fchools. 


He  desiderated,  in  fact,  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  rule  which  they  had  consented  to  adopt  in 
certain  particular  cases,  namely,  the  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  certificate  of  religious  in- 
struction as  regarded  these  schools  ;  that,  accor- 
ding to  his  mind,  would  exempt  the  scheme  from 
the  reproach  to  which  it  was  now  open,  that  of 
indiscriminately  endowing  all  religions.  Tho 
scheme  would  then  be  one  giving  aid  to  schools 
simply  in  consideration  of  the  secular  education 
given  in  them." 

He  would  also  refer  to  an  important  docu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  education  which 
lately  had  made  some  sensation  in  Scot- 
land, and  which  had  obtained  the  signa- 
tures of  a  great  number  of  influential  men 
of  all  denominations.  The  signers  of  that 
document  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers — 

"  That  there  is  no  other  method  of  extrication 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of 
education  is  encompassed  in  this  country  than  the 
plan  suggested  by  him  as  the  only  practicable 
one,  namely,  'that  in  any  public  measure  for 
helping  on  the  education  of  the  people.  Govern- 
ment should  abstain  from  introducing  the  element 
of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme.'  " 

He  only  wished  to  say  a  few  words  more. 
He  had  brought  forward  this  plan  with 
great  reluctance.  Ho  regarded  it  as  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  both  for  himself 
and  the  House  that  he  should  have  been 
obliged  to  step  forward  in  this  manner  at 
all ;  hut  the  urgency  of  the  question,  in 
his  opinion,  was  such,  that  if  he  could  only 
do  something  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  sounder 
system,  he  f^lt  that  he  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  withholding  his  views  upon  it. 
The  plan  which  he  had  tho  honour  to  pro- 
pose proceeded  upon  the  old  territorial 
system,  and  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Act  of  1803  was,  that  in 
the  present  Bill  he  proposed  to  abolish  all 
tests.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  teachers  had 
been  expelled  from  the  parochial  schools 
within  the  last  few  years  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  that  they  attended  the  Free  Church. 
He  wished  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  unjustifiable  proceedings.  There  was 
one  important  provision  which  he  had 
thought  very  desirable,  but  which,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  dislike  to  additional 
taxation,  he  had  not  ventured  to  introduce 
— he  meant  a  provision  making  it  com- 
pulsory to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools.  He  adhered  to  the  system  of 
local  taxation,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
Government.  That  practice  of  receiving 
grants  from  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  was  a  practice  of  which  he  did  not 
much  approve;  but  it  was  a  practice  which 
he  could  not  attempt  to  abolish.  He  pro- 
poeedy  therefore,  that  assistance  should  be 
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given  bj  the  State,  not  in  aid  of  volantarj 
contributions,  but  in  aid  of  local  taxation. 
He  had  also  introduced  clauses  providing 
that  there  should  be  pensions  granted  to 
superannuated  schoolmasters,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  strict  examination  of  all 
schoolmasters  preyiouslj  to  their  receiving 
their  appointments.  He  believed  that  the 
expense  of  the  charges  which  he  contem- 
plated would  not  be  so  great  as  some  Gen- 
tlemen might  imagine.  The  expenditure 
which  the  adoption  of  the  measure  would 
entail  would  amount,  ho  believed,  to  about 
125,0002.  a  year,  while  the  cost  of  the 
present  system  amounted  to  about  40,0002. 
a  year.  But  he  certainly  thought  that 
the  wealth  of  Scotland  ought  to  contribute 
a  larger  sum  than  it  contributed  at  present 
for  the  education  of  the  people. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time.** 

Mr.  FERGUS  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  G.  clerk  said,  he  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  should  certainly  regard  it 
as  a  very  able  statement.  With  many  of 
the  statements  of  the  noble  Lord  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  differ;  but  he  should 
remark  that  the  important  part  of  the 
noble  Lord's  statement,  namely,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  principle  on  which  the 
measure  was  founded,  was  the  part  that 
seemed  to  occupy  least  of  his  attention, 
and  to  which  he  had  also  devoted  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  observations.  The 
noble  Lord  had  asserted  that  the  system 
upon  which  education  was  based  in  Scot- 
land was  defective  and  deficient.  Now,  it 
had  been  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  to 
take  care  that  there  should  be  a  school  in 
every  parish,  "  for  the  godly  upbringing 
of  children; "  and  they  seemed  to  feel  that 
any  system  of  education  that  was  not 
based  on  religious  principles  would  be  all 
the  same  as  nugatory.  From  the  very 
first  the  parochial  schools  had  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  institutions  of  Scotland. 
He  would  not  even  confine  their  existence 
within  tlie  period  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  and  the  present;  because  even 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  era,  the  parochial  schools  existed. 
However,  the  system  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Reformation,  as  also  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1696,  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  existing  system  in  Scotland. 
By  the  law  as  it  stood  at  present,  schools 
were  established  in  every  parish,  built  and 


maintained  by  a  tax  on  the  land;  and  out 
of  this  tax  also  were  paid  the  teachers  and 
the  clergy,  as  also  the  expenses  of  building 
and  repairing  churches  and  places  of  wor- 
ship. Therefore,  in  looking  at  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  it  was 
evident  that  the  principle  which  emanated 
from  them,  namely,  educating  the  people 
and  defraying  the  expenses  of  public  wor- 
ship by  means  of  a  tax  on  land,  was  at 
present  being  carried  into  effect.  The  Free 
Church  considered  it  to  be  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  territorial  system  to  have  a 
school  attached  to  every  church,  that  tbej 
had  built  and  endowed  schools  in  no  less  than 
600  parishes  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  They  considered  it  essential  that 
all  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
people  should  patronise  schools,  deeming 
education  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion; 
and  to  that  feeling  Scotland  owed  the  por 
sition  she  held  of  possessing  the  moit 
moral,  religious  and  educated  class  of  peo- 
ple of  any  nation.  Nevertheless,  he  ad- 
mitted that  one  school  was  not  sufficient 
in  each  parish,  and  that  the  parochial 
system  could  never  be  applied  to  the  re- 
mote districts  in  the  Highlands  or  in 
crowded  cities.  He  admitted  that  there 
were  some  defects  in  the  present  educa- 
tional system  in  Scotland;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  these  defects  were  by  any  means 
as  great  as  they  were  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  there  were  at  the  present  moment 
330,000  children  receiving  education  in 
Scotland.  Now,  he  believed  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  rather  overstated  the  number, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  well 
amount  to  more  than  300,000  children. 
By  an  abstract  of  the  population  as  taken 
in  1841,  he  found  that  the  total  number 
of  children  in  Scotland  between  the  ages 
of  fiy^  and  fifteen — just  the  period  at 
which  education  was  generally  imparted— 
amounted  to  600,000.  But  then  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Educational  Commissioners 
went  to  show  that  in  the  various  schools 
which  they  had  examined,  instead  of  being 
anything  like  15  years  of  age,  four-fifths 
of  them  were  under  10  years,  and  those 
of  12  years  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-sixth.  The  cause  was  easily  explained, 
because  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts  children  of  12  and  13  years  were, 
by  their  industry,  a  source  of  profit  to 
their  parents,  who  preferred  to  have  them 
employed  at  remunerative  wages  to  going 
to  school,  which  was  more  important  to 
them  than  amassing  education.     That  was 
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an  evil  not  to  be  remedied  by  tbe  erection 
of  new  Bcbools,  but  by  exalting  tbe  moral 
and  pbysical  condition  of  tbe  parents  tbem- 
selvet,  and  Bbowing  tbem  tbe  great  and 
important  benefits  to  be  derired  from  eda< 
cation.  Witb  regard  to  tbe  numbers  in 
Scotland  not  able  to  read  or  write,  it  would 
be  necessary,  before  censuring  tbe  country 
for  tbat  deficiency  on  tbe  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants, to  show  bow  many  of  tbem  were 
natives  of  tbe  country.  He  believed  if 
tbe  statistics  of  tbe  large  towns  and  cities 
were  closely  investigated,  particularly 
tbose  of  Glasgow,  it  would  be  found  that  a 
large  number  of  tbat  deficient  class  bad 
immigrated  to  Scotland  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod; and  consequently  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  that  country  was  not  charge- 
able witb  their  ignorance  as  regarded 
reading  and  writing.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  levying  a  rate  and  making  the 
provision  of  education  compulsory,  because 
of  the  alleged  failure  of  the  voluntary 
system,  be  was  probably  right  in  having 
done  so.  But  no  complaint  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  voluntary  system  could  be 
charged  against  Scotland,  as  evidenced  by 
the  erection  of  600  schools  within  five 
years,  which  evinced  no  want  of  zeal  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  Free  Church  in  tbe  cause 
of  education.  Indeed  he  might  say  tbe 
Established  Church  had  also  done  its  duty. 
In  addition  to  the  parochial  schools,  large 
sums  were  voluntarily  contributed  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  endowing  schools  in  remote  and 
thinly  inhabited  districts.  In  1842  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  each  school 
was,  on  an  average,  about  70;  whilst  in 
1848  they  numbered  upwards  of  80  in 
each  school.  The  ragged  schools  had  also 
worked  much  benefit  in  bringing  up  those 
children  abandoned  to  the  neglect  of  the 
world,  and  imparting  to  them  an  elemen- 
tary and  industrial  education,  as  well  as 
providing  them  with  food  and  clotbing^ — in 
fact,  the  schools  had  realised  all  the  ob- 
jects expected  by  their  philanthropic  foun- 
ders. Although  he  was  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  educational  principle  in  Scot- 
land, yet  he  did  not  find  the  condition  of 
things  there  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  him 
in  calling  for*tho  abolition  of  a  system 
which  had  prevailed  for  centuries,  and  to 
which  system  Scotland  was  indebted  for  the 
exalted  position  she  held  amongst  nations. 
The  noble  Lord  had  adverted  to  the  very 
inadequate  salaries  paid  to  the  masters  of 
schools  under  the  present  system.     Now, 


though  be  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  thought  the  people 
of  Scotland  would  not  object  to  see  these 
salaries  increased,  yet,  in  his  opinion,  tbe 
masters  should  be  kept  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  the  emoluments  they  derived  A'om 
these  schools,  and  not  be  induced  to  become 
negligent  by  a  State  salary.  But  why,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  parochial  schools  the 
only  schools  with  which  the  noblo  Lord 
proposed  to  deal  ?  It  should  be  observed 
that  that  measure  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  schools  founded  by  the  Free 
Church.  And  yet  it  appeared  that  the 
Free  Church  did  not  approve  of  the  Bill: 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  a 
general  assembly  of  that  Church  had  joined 
Dr.  Candlish  in  opposing  it.  The  noble 
Lord  might  depend  upon  it  that  no  system 
of  education  from  which  religious  education 
was  excluded,  would  receive  the  support  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  The  question  was,  did  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  Scotland  become  such  as 
to  require  so  sweeping  a  change  as  that 
recommended  by  the  noble  Lord  ?  It  was 
admitted  that  the  Dissenters  felt  no  prac- 
tical grievance  in  sending  their  children  to 
schools  patronised  by  the  Establishment; 
and  the  only  grievances  complained  of  by 
them,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  were  two  in  number, 
namely,  that  the  masters  were  selected 
from  the  Established  Church,  and  that 
the  schools  were  also  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  Church.  The  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  board  of  one  paid  com- 
missioner, one  paid  secretary,  and  four  or 
five  eX'Officio  members  to  manage  and  con- 
trol the  system  of  education  in  Scotland. 
But  the  House  must  be  aware  that  in  all 
cases  of  a  similar  nature,  the  duties  almost 
invariably  devolved  on  the  salaried  officials; 
and  he  might  then  say,  whatever  amount 
of  support  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  might  meet  with  in  that  House, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  in  Scotland  re- 
specting the  system,  and  that  was  one  of 
opposition.  No  Dissenter  objected  to  send 
his  child  to  school  in  Scotland  by  reason 
of  the  religious  education  imparted  there; 
and,  such  being  the  feeling  of  liberality 
amongst  them,  he  thought  a  very  strong 
case  should  be  made  out  by  the  supporters 
of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition,  to  induce 
the  people  of  that  country  to  alter  the  ex- 
isting system.  As  regarded  the  secular 
nature  of  the  education  proposed  to  be  im- 
parted by  tho  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  would  caution 
the  Bouse  how  they  separated  the  ChMroli 
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from  the  school,  because  in  his  opinion  the 
result  would  be  to  lower  that  tone  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  for  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  distinguished,  and  which, 
beyond  a  doubt,  resulted  from  the  prin- 
ciples imparted  to  them  by  their  present 
system  of  education.  He  therefore  object- 
ed to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  because  it 
aimed  at  a  severance  of  the  Established 
Church  from  the  parochial  school.  Indeed 
he  might  say  that  was  the  main  and  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  Bill,  as  everything  else 
contained  in  it  might  be  adopted  or  reject- 
ed at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  each 
parish.  The  system,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  Church,  and  render  it  no  longer  ne- 
cessary that  the  master  of  the  school  should 
be  a  member  of  that  Church.  What  he  then 
called  on  the  House  for  was  noninterfe- 
rence with  the  parochial  schools;  and  he 
besought  of  them,  whatever  they  might  do, 
to  do  it  in  encouragement  of  them  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
looked  with  no  jealous  eye  on  the  aid  given 
to  the  Free  Church  or  other  schools.  In 
Scotland  there  already  existed  a  compul- 
sory assessment  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion; and  he  thought  the  people  of  that 
country  would  have  good  cause  to  complain 
if  any  additional  burden,  such  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  Lord  contemplated,  were 
placed  upon  them.  Had  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  been 
adopted,  as  regarded  England,  then,  in- 
deed, there  would  be  a  precedent  for  ex- 
tending compulsory  educational  taxation 
to  Scotland.  However,  though  a  prece- 
dent, it  would  not  be  a  justification,  as, 
according  to  that  hon.  Member,  the  volun- 
tary system  was  falling  away  in  England, 
whilst,  not  long  since,  upwards  of  20,000^. 
had  been  collected  by  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  Therefore  he  said, 
give  the  voluntary  system  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial,  and  he  believed  that  in  a  few 
years  it  would  overtake,  or  nearly  overtake 
the  deficiency  at  present  complained  of  in 
education.  He  maintained  that  the  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  provide  for  that  de- 
ficiency, which  could  not  be  obviated  by 
the  parochial  committee  to  be  established 
under  it.  He  admitted  that  the  law  under 
which  these  schools  were  at  present  re- 
gulated was  imperfect,  and  required  amend- 
ment; and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  give  the  matter 
their  most  serious  attention  and  considera* 
tioDy  and  that  they  would  modify  what  ap- 


peared to  them  to  be  harsh,  and  improTe 
where  at  present  there  might  be  deficiencj. 
The  system  of  parochial  instruction  in 
Scotland  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
touched  with  a  rash  hand.  Parochial 
schools  opposed  no  barrier  to  the  exten- 
sion of  education  in  Scotland;  but  by  se-^ 
curing  a  limitation  of  these  schools,  it  pre- 
vented schools  being  established  from 
which  the  religious  element  should  be  en- 
tirely excluded;. and  he  implored  the  House, 
whatever  they  did  to  extend  their  sjstenit 
to  leave  untouched  the  present  system  of 
parochial  schools.  He  should,  therefore, 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
upon  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques^ 
tion  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six 
months.'* 

Mb.  FERGUS  said,  that  if  he  thought 
that,  in  assenting  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  he  was  at  the  same  time  pledging 
himself  implicitly  to  its  details,  he  should 
have  hesitation  in  giving  to  the  Bill  his 
humble  support;  but  there  were  matters  of 
detail  embodied  in  this  Bill  which  could  be 
settled  in  Committee,  and  which  would 
render  the  Bill  more  acceptable  to  the  par- 
tics  for  whom  it  was  intended.  There 
were  two  principles  in  this  Bill — popular 
control,  and  the  exclusion  of  religious  tests. 
To  these  two  principles  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  most  cordial  assent.  He  believed 
they  were  principles  which  would  find  ac- 
ceptance amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  ho  believed  thej 
were  the  principles  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  all  just  legislation  on  this  subject.  He 
could  not  altogether  divest  himself  of  the 
opinion  whicli  had  been  indicated  in  the 
petitions  presented  to  the  House,  that  there 
was  something  of  church  party,  or  of  a 
contest  for  church  supremacy,  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  thought  that  the  two  pnnciples 
of  the  Bill  would  be  worked  out  by  people 
of  all  classes;  and  when  the  measure  had 
passed  into  a  law,  he  believed  there  would 
be  no  class  of  people  more  anxious  to  work 
it  out  for  good  than  those  very  clergy  who 
intimated  their  dissent  from  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dover  had 
reasoned  on  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
noble  Lord,  and  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  as  if  they  wished 
to  exclude  religion  from  the  teaching  in 
schools,  or  to  exclude  the  clergy  from  the 
management  of  them.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Scotland, 
and  he  knew  that  no  Act  would  be  passed 
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by  this  House  which  would  exclude  religion 
from  the  schools  of  Scotland,  or  would  ex- 
clude the  clergy  from  the  management. 
He  did  not  think  that  one  thing  or  the 
other  was  desirable;  they  owed  everything 
to  the  clergy  as  to  the  moral  condition  and 
education  of  the  people;  but  they  owed  it 
not  to  one  sect  or  the  other.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  county  which  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  represent  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  knowing  one  or  two  of  these  schools;  he 
knew  one  where  the  attendance  for  many 
years  had  not  exceeded  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, and  another  where  there  was  an  as- 
sembling of  fifty  Dissenting  children.  This 
was  one  of  the  schools  which  stood  in  the 
position  of  being  a  handmaid  to  the  Church ; 
it  was  within  twenty  yards  of  the  minister's 
house.  It  was  for  the  House  then  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  would  give  the 
clergy  additional  power  in  the  control  of 
tliese  schools.  He  did  not  think  this  was 
a  time  for  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
measure  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
Lord;  but  he  would  observe  that  if  a  retir- 
ing allowance  were  given  to  the  clergy 
who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  their 
duties,  they  would  find  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  country  gradually  coming  within  the 
pale  of  their  income.  He  considered  it  as 
a  reproach  to  the  Government  that  so  little 
had  been  done  by  the  Exchequer  of  this 
country  for  the  support  of  the  schools  with- 
in it.  We  were  prodigal  in  some  respects, 
and  parsimonious  in  others.  We  had  char- 
itable institutions  whose  wealth  was  almost 
fabulous,  and  we  suffered  a  generation  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  He  believed  that 
unless  something  was  done  to  raise  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
the  accumulating  wealth  of  this  country 
would  cease  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  they  would  feel  the  evil 
of  the  course  they  were  pursuing  in  their 
alienation  and  discontent. 

Mr.  OSWALD  said,  that  the  House 
was  not  in  possession  of  the  information 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  it  to 
deal  with  so  momentous  a  question.  The 
House  at  this  moment  possessed  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  contained  only  in  one 
return,  which  did  not  occuppy  more  than 
one  sheet  of  paper.  The  whole  number  of 
returns  amounted  to  six;  and  the  Select 
Committee  which  was  appointed  on  the 
subject  in  1835  had  never  examined  any 
witness,  had  never  been  reappointed,  and 
there  the  matter  ended.  Would  the  House 
Tote  for  the  change  of  the  whole  educa- 


tional system  of  Scotland  without  examin- 
ing a  single  witness  ?  Would  they  cut  up 
by  the  roots  a  system  which  John  Knox 
had  begun — which  took  100  years  before  it 
was  brought  into  being — a  system  which 
was  part  of  the  revolutionary  settlement  ? 
Were  they  going  to  blow  all  that  to  the 
winds  because  a  noble  Lord  had  come  to 
the  House  and  made  an  able  speech  of  one 
hour  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  said  that  there  were  two 
principles  in  the  Bill,  first,  popular  control, 
and  then  the  exclusion  of  religious  tests. 
He  asked  the  hon.  Member  to  read  the  Bill, 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  like  popular 
control  in  it.  This  Bill  enacted  that  there 
should  be  a  board  in  Edinburgh,  consisting 
of  twelve  persons,  seven  of  whom  were  di- 
rectly appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
other  five,  one  was  a  great  ofiicer  of  State. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Scotland,  and  three  Members,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government;  there  was  a 
paid  chairman  and  paid  secretary;  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  of  whom 
three  were  to  be  the  board.  So  far  from 
this  Bill  giving  popular  control  over  the 
education  of  Scotland,  it  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  three  men  sitting  in  Edinburgh, 
with  a  committee  in  every  parish.  They 
were  to  determine  the  branches  of  education 
to  be  taught;  but  the  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion might  disallow  any  of  these.  This 
would  give  the  Government  power  for  poli- 
tical purposes.  But  there  was  a  much 
stronger  reason  why  the  House  should  re- 
ject this  Bill.  From  the  Bill  there  had 
been  totally  excluded  any  mention  at  all  of 
a  subject  which  never  could  be  lightly 
passed  over — the  subject  of  religion.  The 
noble  Lord  who  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  had  said  that  in  no  previous 
Act  of  Parliament  was  there  any  mention 
of  religion;  but  the  noble  Lord  seemed 
totally  to  have  forgotten  the  Act  in  the 
reign  of  James  VL,  in  1567,  and  he  had 
omitted  to  read  the  Act  of  1596.  The 
Act  of  1690  made  it  imperative  that  every 
schoolmaster  in  Scotland  should  sign  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  a  most 
laborious  dogmatic  statement  of  the  vari- 
ous principles  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land held.  Were  schoolmasters  to  put 
their  names  to  this  confession  of  faith  as  a 
matter  of  form  ?  Was  it  illusory  ?  This 
Bill  was  totally  silent  as  to  religion.  By 
this  Bill  the  heads  of  families  had  no  sort 
of  control  over  the  school,  and  he  thought 
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that  this  Bill  could  not  posBiblj  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Association  for  the  Im- 
proTement  of  Edacation.  He  had  ventured 
to  address  the  House,  because  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland;  because  he  thought  there  were 
great  defects  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  schools,  which  might  be 
easily  amended;  but  his  principal  reason 
for  addressing  the  House  was,  that  he 
thought  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  might  be  listened  to  with- 
out any  suspicion  that  he  wished  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  had  no  wish  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  or  by  any  side 
wind  to  cut  away  from  the  Church  the  en- 
dowments to  which  they  were  entitled.  He 
considered  that  this  Bill  was  the  first  step 
to  such  a  consummation,  and  such  a  con- 
summation ought  not  to  come  until  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  made  up  their 
minds.  He  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dover. 

Mb.  F.  MAULE  looked  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  important 
subjects,  and  second  only  to  the  ques- 
tion which  had  formerly  been  introduced, 
namely,  the  claim  of  rights  which  had 
preceded  the  disruption  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  his  opinion  nothing  could 
affect  this  country  more  deeply  than  the 
system  of  education  so  placed  upon  right 
principles  as  to  be  general  and  available  to 
the  whole  community.  The  principle  that 
he  found  laid  down  in  this  Bill  was,  shortly, 
that  the  means  of  education  in  Scotland 
were  inadequate  to  the  present  circum- 
stances and  population  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  was  expedient  that  the  established 
means  of  education  should  be  amended, 
and  more  ample  means  provided.  In  dis- 
cussing that  principle,  he  meant  to  discuss 
it  in  a  spirit  not  hostile  to  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland — not  hostile  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  or  to  any 
institution  that  existed  in  Scotland.  The 
system  was  a  national  system  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Church  in  Scotland  was  a 
national  Church.  That  did  not  last  long. 
Although  the  Scotch  endeavoured,  when 
they  gave  their  allegiance  in  1G90,  to  sur- 
round their  ecclesiastical  system  and  their 
school  system,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could, 
with  every  guard  of  legislative  enactment, 
in  a  few  short  years,  in  1711,  the  system 
was  broken  in  upon;  and  then  began  the 
disseverance  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  people  of  Scotland  which  had  I 


been  so  fearfully  accomplished  in  our  own 
days.     Dissent  in  1735  took  its  first  posi- 
tion in  the  land,  and  in  1843  that  event 
took  place,  that  the  Church,  which  was 
once  a  national  Church,  became  the  Church 
of  the  minority  of  the  people.     Waa   it 
likely  that  any  system  of  education  ahonld 
be  recognised  in  Scotland  solely  and  ez« 
clusively  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church 
of  the  minority  ?     It  was  hopeless  to  sug- 
gest that  any  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the   schoolmaster  would  ever  be 
listened  to  by  the  Parliament  of  this  coun- 
try as  long  as  these  schools  remained  close 
corporations.     At  this  moment  the  school- 
masters in  Scotland  were  obliged  to  be 
members  of  the  Established  Church;  thej 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  Confti* 
sion  of  Faithf  and  they  were  were  obliged 
to    subscribe    formularies.      There   were 
many  who  would  like  to  see  these  tests 
abolished  altogether.     There  was  no  more 
necessity  for  introducing  the  reh'gious  ele- 
ment into  this  Bill,  than  there  was  in  times 
past.   With  600  schools  established  bj  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  within  these  few- 
years,  there  was   still  a  portion  of  the 
population,  amounting  to  300,000,  whose 
education  was  not  provided  for.     A  sys- 
tem might    be  established  which  would 
take  up  all  the  schools  which  were  work- 
ing  on  their  own    foundations.     It  was 
universally  true  that  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  Free  Church  to  educate  their,  popu- 
lation had  not,  to  the  extent  proposed, 
been    successful.      They    saw    parochial 
schools  to  which  they  might  send  their 
children,  but  having  no  knowledge  of  what 
the  children  were  doing,  they  would   not 
send  them.     Therd  were  many  statistical 
details   in    Scotland;   but    there  was   no 
statistical  information  whereby  they  could 
know  the   means   of  education,  and   the 
parties  who  availed  themselves  of  it.     It 
would  bo  a  most  useful  thing  if  such  in- 
quiries were  made  ;    but  of  this   he  was 
sure,  that  unless  something  were  done  to 
make  a   common  system  in  his  country, 
they  would  have  matters  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  instead  of  the   population 
being  improved,  it  would  be  deteriorated. 
Was  there  any  country  in  the  world  where 
one  system  of  education  could  more  easily 
be  established  ?     The  population  followed 
the    same    profession    of    faith  ;     they 
read  the  same  religious  book  ;  and  on  no 
point  of   doctrine  would   three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  differ.     What  pre- 
vented their  being  gathered  into  one  sys- 
tem ?     The  jealousy  and  difference  upon. 
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small  points  of  discipline.  If  each  party 
would  consent  to  yield  but  a  little,  bo 
could  conceive  sucb  a  system  of  educa- 
tion to  bo  establisbed  as  would  secure  tbe 
best  teachers,  and  prevent  rivalry  in  tbe 
same  district.  Tbe  inspection  of  tbese 
scbools  sbould  be  open  to  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  ;  no  one  sect  holding  a 
higher  authority  or  place  than  the  others. 
With  such  a  system  the  people  of  Scot- 
land would  not  only  be  more  numerously 
educated  than  the  population  of  other 
countries,  but  they  would  bo  educated 
more  in  harmony  with  one  another,  while 
each  one  followed  his  own  religious  creed. 
Such  a  system  would  also  do  away  with 
much  of  tho  sectarian  asperity  that  now 
existed.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  he 
should  cordially  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  without  pledging  himself 
to  details.  He  voted  that  way,  because, 
looking  to  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland 
as  regarded  education,  he  saw  clearly  that 
unless  there  was  timely  interference  by 
the  State,  there  would  be  a  more  danger- 
ous interference  made  by  the  people. 

Mr.  0.  BRUCE  said,  that  the  great 
boast  of  the  national  education  of  Scot- 
land was  its  connexion  with  religion,  and 
this  Bill,  if  he  understood  it  aright,  was 
calculated  to  dissolve  that  connexion.  He 
believed  that  they  would  never  have  heard 
of  the  measure  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ambitious  desire  of  the  Free  Church  to 
get  the  control  of  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland.  Why  alter  a  system  which 
had  given  such  satisfaction  to  all  sects 
and  denominations  ?  He  had  it  from  Dr. 
Macleod,  that  the  school  in  the  Hebrides 
was  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  inhabitants,  and  that  recent- 
ly their  priest  having  attempted  to  remove 
them,  he  was  admonished  by  his  diocesan, 
and  the  children  allowed  to  remain,  with  a 
warm  acknowledgment  from  the  bishop  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  school.  Believing  that 
the  present  system  of  education  in  Scot- 
land had  made  its  people  enlightened, 
moral,  and  religious,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  secularise  it  would  be  attended  with 
serious  mischief,  he  should  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Amendment  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dover. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit  that  the  system  of  education  in  Scot- 
land had  worked  weU,  but  he  thought  that 
under  existing  circumstances  its  efficiency 
would  be  increased  by  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  existing  system  had  worked 
admirably,  while  the  Church  of  Scotland 


remained  undivided  ;  but  now  that  there 
was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
questions  of  religious  discipline,  some 
modifications  were,  in  his  opinion,  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Having  these  views,  he 
felt  bound  to  support  the  second  readings 
reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  amend- 
ing the  details  in  Committee. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  94  ;  Noes 
100 :  Majority  6. 
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Words  added  ;  Main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Second  Reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  sotheron,  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill  said,  he  characterised 
it  as  of  great  importance  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country.  The  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  adult  male  population 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  en- 
rolled in  one  or  another  of  these  societies, 
was  not  generally  known,  and  if  the  House 
would  permit  him  to  read  a  statement  which 
ho  held  in  his  hand,  the  importance  of  the 
matter  would  become  more  apparent.  The 
number  of  Friendly  Societies  enrolled  and 
registered  under  Act  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, amoupted  to  nearly  14,000;  the  num- 


ber of  members  of  those   societies  was 
1,600,000;  their  annual  income  amounted 
to    2,800,000?.,    nnd    their  accumulated 
capital  to  6,400,0002.     The  total  number 
of  societies  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  was  33,000,  and  the  number 
of  members  3,052,000.    The  total  number 
of  societies  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  was  not  less  than  33,232,  and 
the  aggregate  of  members  which  they  in- 
cluded   amounted    to    3,032,000.       The 
annual    revenue    of   these    societies   was 
4,980,000^,  and  the  accumulated  capital 
from  the  savings  of  these  poor  persons, 
was  no  less  a  sum  than  1 1 ,360,000^     Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  country  above  the  age  of  20 
years,  was  only  6,300,000.     It  followed, 
therefore,  that  one  out  of  two  of  the  male 
population,  according  to  these  returns,  was 
cither  enrolled  or  in  some  way  or  other  in- 
terested in  benefit  and  friendly  societies. 
The  subject,  therefore,  was  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  this  numerous 
class.     The  Bill  embodied  two  important 
points.     It  embodied  and  consolidated  the 
existing  law  relative  to  enrolled  Friendly 
Societies;  and  it  gave  legal  protection  to 
that  very  large  moss  of  societies  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  justly  complained  thej 
were  not  allowed  the  common  privilege  of 
Englishmen,  namely,  that,  if  cheated  or  ill- 
treated,  they  might  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
their  country  for  protection  and  redress. 
He  asked  the  House  to  give  to  these  so- 
cieties  no  privilege  but  that  which   the 
Committee  of  last  Session,  after  full  in- 
quiry, said  they  ought  to  have.     He  only 
asked  the  House  to  give  them  a  legal  char- 
acter, so  that  when  they  went  into  a  court 
of  law  for  their  own  protection,  they  might 
not  be  met,  as  hitherto,  by  the  question, 
**  Are  you  enrolled  or  are  you  not  ?  "     At 
present  they  were  obliged  to  say,  in  answer 
to  this  question,  •*  We  are  not  enrolled ;  ** 
so  that,  however  strong  might  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judge  or  the  magistrate  that 
morally  the  decision  ought  to  be  in  their 
favour,  the  answer  to  this  question  was 
fatal  to  their  rights.     The  practical  result 
of  this  state  of  things  was  that  every  year, 
especially  among  the  Odd   Fellows   and 
others,  thousands  were  lost  to  these  asso- 
ciations from  their  want  of  a  legal  character. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  that  unenrolled 
societies  should  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess, as  a  means  of  security,  that  all  other 
societies  of  the  same  description  were  re- 
quired to  undergo.     They  would  by  re- 
quired to  send  to  the  registrar  copies  of 
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their  rnlef ,  returns  of  their  numhers,  with 
other  information;  hut  the  Bill  would  not 
require,  as  in  the  case  of  enrolled  societies, 
that  their  tahles  should  he  certified  hj  an 
actuary.  He  proposed  that  for  the  regis- 
tration the  main  hodj  should  pay  the  cus- 
tomary fee  of  one  guinea,  hut  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  hranches  the  fee  should  he  only 
2$.  6d,,  and  these  proTisionally  certified 
societies  would  he  required  to  appoint 
trustees,  in  whom  their  property  would  he 
Tested;  an  ofiicer,  whose  husiness  it  would 
he  to  keep  the  accounts;  and  a  hoard  or 
committee  of  management.  On  the  other 
hand^  he  proposed  to  give  to  such  proyi- 
sionally  certified  societies  the  priyilege 
which,  for  many  years,  had  heen  conccde^h*! 
to  Freemasons,  namely,  that  although  thiy  K 
used  secret  signs,  and  were  diyided  into 
hranches,  the  provisions  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Societies  Act  should  not  he  ap- 
plioahle  to  them  so  long  as  they  were  duly 
enrolled  and  certified  hy  the  registrar.  He 
did  not  think  that  Parliament,  in  its  wis- 
dom, would  hesitate  to  grant  this  simple 
privilege  to  so  large  a  portion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  The  Bill  also  extended 
to  burial  societies,  altering  the  provisions 
of  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  certificate  of  the  surgeon  and 
coroner  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  instead  of 
the  certificate  of  the  surgeon  and  a  house- 
holder. He  required,  moreover,  an  attes- 
tation that  the  whole  of  the  money  had 
heen  expended  in  the  burial,  and  that  no 
child  should  be  entered  under  the  age  of  10 
years,  instead  of  6  years,  as  by  the  present 
law.  He  believed  that  these  provisions 
would  afford  sufiicient  guarantees  against 
the  abuse  to  which  these  societies  had  been 
subjected.  He  might,  in  the  next  place, 
be  asked  what  guarantee  was  afi^Drded  by 
the  Bill  that  it  would  not  be  used  for  the 
support  of  a  vast  number  of  unsound, 
bankrupt,  and  objectionable  societies.  That 
was  a  reasonable  question,  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  he  was  prepared  with  a  satis- 
factory answer.  It  was,  that  the  Bill  re- 
quired, in  return  for  the  advantages  it 
gave,  the  great  security  given  by  publicity. 
Every  society,  whether  certified  absolutely 
or  provisionally,  would  be  required  to  fur- 
nish an  annual  balance-sheet  to  the  regis- 
trar. It  would  be  part  of  the  registrar's 
duty  to  require  and  enforce  the  delivery  of 
these  annual  balance-sheets,  and  the  re- 
gistrar would  be  required  to  lay  them  be- 
fore Parliament  every  year  in  such  a  shape 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  could  immediately 
see  the  nature  of  the  transactions  of  every 
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society  in  the  kingdom  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months.  He  considered  that 
the  publicity  thus  secured  would  be  an  ef- 
fectual check  upon  malversation,  malad<> 
ministration,  and  abuse.  On  the  whole, 
he  believed  the  House  would  concur  with 
him,  that  a  measure  founded  upon  the 
principles  he  had  indicated,  would  be  the 
means  of  placing  these  institutions,  which 
were  so  beneficial  to  the  working  classes, 
upon  a  sound  and  healthy  basis.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  intention  to  object  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but  a  number  of 
suggestions  had  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  details,  which  were  worthy  of 
consideration.  If,  therefore,  the  Bill  was 
ead  the  second  time,  he  would  take  the 
arliest  possible  opportunity  of  moving  its 
committal  pro /ornu^,  in  order  that  amend- 
ments might  be  introduced  into  it;  and 
that,  when  next  discussed,  it  might  appeal^ 
in  more  perfect  shape,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  ho  was  far  from  admitting  it  re« 
quired  any  very  great  improvement. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  COCKBURN  seconded  the  Mo- 
tioq^  The  objects  of  the  societies  with 
which  the  Bill  was  associated  were  most 
excellent  and  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they 
provided  assistance  in  case  of  sickness 
and  death ;  and  they  had,  indirectly,  the 
merit  of  encouraging  habits  of  prudence^ 
economy,  and  forethought.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  whilst  exposed  td 
fraud  and  injustice,  they  had  not  the 
means  of  enforcing  their  rights.  This 
measure  secured  those  rights.  For  that 
reason  he  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  the  second  reading.  The  details, 
he  admitted,  were  capable  of  considerable 
improvement;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that 
a  measure  founded  upon  such  principles 
would  tend  to  develop  those  prudential 
virtues,  which  were  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare, comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  should  not 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ; 
but,  having  regard  to  the  morals  and  well- 
being  of  the  population,  he  thought  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance  to  the  largest 
class  in  the  community  ought  to  have  been 
introduced  upon  the  responsibility  of  Go- 
vernment. There  was  a  great  deal  of 
insecurity  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
all  measures  of  a  general  nature  brought 
in  by  private  Members  ;  whilst  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  permit 
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a  Btate  of  doubt  and  expectation  as  to 
changes  in  the  law.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  see  that  the  Government 
should  undertake  to  make  a  distinct  con- 
solidation of  the  law  relating  to  societies 
of  this  description,  so  that  when  it  was 
settled,  it  might  be  settled  once  for  all,  in 
order  to  prevent  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  labouring  population  on  these  subjects. 
He  approved  generally  of  the  objects  of 
the  Bill.  But  he  must  say  that  benefit 
societies  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  rich,  who  had  converted  them  into 
means  of  assurance  and  profit.  The  Bill 
provided  against  this  abuse.  In  the  case 
of  savings  banks  the  Government  had  un- 
dertaken to  pay  interest  upon  the  large 
sums  of  money  invested  in  those  institu- 
tions— more  than  the  current  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  they,  in  consequence,  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  rich.  It  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  the 
community  that  Parliament  should  thus  be 
obliged  to  hunt  them  out  for  having  avail- 
ed themselves  of  benefits  which  were  in- 
tended only  for  the  poor.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  in  his  Bill  most  completely 
provided  against  this  abuse.  Still,  being 
a  private  Member,  he  could  not  deal  with 
the  subject  so  efficiently  as  the  Govem- 
inent,  because  the  question  was  not  one 
for  a  private  Member.  It  was  rather  a 
question  for  the  whole  House,  acting 
through  the  Administration ;  and,  there- 
fore, be  asked  the  Government  to  take  it 
into  their  own  hands. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  rose  to  call  attention 
to  one  point  which  had  not  been  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Bill,  namely,  the 
want  of  security  for  those  who  invested  their 
savings  in  these  friendly  societies.  The 
guarantee  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
was  publicity.  He  (Mr.  Scrope)  doubted 
whether  that  would  be  effectual.  The 
object  of  these  societies  was  twofold — 
one  present,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  other  de- 
ferred. First,  they  afforded  the  means  of 
making  provision  for  sickness  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  providing  annuities  in  old  age, 
assurances  in  case  of  death,  and  provision 
for  children — these  latter  benefits  not  fall- 
ing due  until  probably  twenty  or  thirty 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess of  investment.  Unless  some  security 
were  afforded  that  the  objects  of  such  in- 
vestments should  be  fulfilled,  these  socie- 
ties became  mere  traps  to  the  poor — an 
evil  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  remedy.  The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
propose  to  require  the  certificate  of  an 
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actuary  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  calcn- 
lations  of  societies  applying  to  be  regis- 
tered; and  the  result  of  this  omission,  he 
feared,  would  be  to  encourage  the  opera- 
tion of  societies  founded  on  false  tables 
and  unsound  calculations.  He  suggested 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  postpone 
his  Bill  until  they  saw  the  fate  of  the 
Savings  Banks  Bill,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  any  new  Friendly  Societies  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  take  this  Bill  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire,  who  had  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  House  on  that  account.  Nor 
did  he  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  management 
of  all  Bills  on  important  subjects  which 
might  be  introduced;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  more  desirable  that  those  inde- 
pendent Members  who  had  experience  on 
particular  questions,  and  leisure  to  attend  to 
them,  shoidd  be  allowed  to  give  the  House 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  by  intro- 
ducing such  measures  as  they  might  con- 
sider necessary  in  regard  to  them,  leaving 
it  to  the  Government  to  examine  them, 
and  propose  such  amendments  as  they 
might  consider  necessary.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  underrate  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  nor  the  difficulty  of  legis- 
lating on  it;  but  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield,  and  secure  all  those  persons 
who  invested  their  money  in  these  socie- 
ties, was  impossible.  Many  of  them  were 
enrolled,  but  a  vast  number  were  not; 
and  without  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  which  would  create 
alarm,  and  which  in  this  country  would 
never  be  tolerated,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  Government  to  guard  against 
fraud  in  every  case.  If  the  principle  of 
self-government  were  retained,  the  risk  to 
a  certain  degree  must  remain  with  the  de- 
positors. It  was  true,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  stated,  that  in  many 
cases  parties  for  whose  benefit  these  so- 
cieties were  never  intended,  had  availed 
themselves  of  them  in  lieu  of  mortgages, 
bonds,  and  assurances,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  rate  of  interest  they  afforded. 
The  object  of  the  Legislature  in  regard 
to  these  societies  undoubtedly  was*  that 
they  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  classes  only,  to  encourage  in  them 
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habits  of  economy  and  prudence;  and  it  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE— DEFEAT  OF  THE 
was   a   perversion   of    the    intentions    of      MINISTRY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Parliament   that    persons    in   the  higher        y^^  ROEBUCK  :  Sir,  the  notice  whitjh 

ranks  of  life  should    avail  themselves  of  j  ^i^^^       ^  ^^  ^1^^  paper  must  have  suffi- 

the  advantages  which  they  afforded,  and  ^j^^^    conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  noble 

thus  contribute  to  entail  a  loss  upon  the  l^^.^  ^^  ^j^g  y^q^^  ^^  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 

country.     But  these  questions  would  arise  ^^^^^  ^^^q  nature  of  the  question  which  I 

more  properly  m  discussmg  the  clauses  of  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^     ^^  to  him.     I  wish.  Sir, 

the  Bill;  therefore  he  recommended,  as  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^i^  ^^^Aq  Lord  whether  the  Govern- 

better  course,  that  the  House  should  as-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^jjej  ^po^  adopting  any  es- 
sent  to  the  second  reading,  and  postpone         j^j  ^^^^^^  ^^  conduct  in  consequence  of 

the  discussion  of  these  matters  of  detail  ^j^^  resolution  come  to  in  the  House  of 

until  the  Committee.  L^^ds  on  Monday  last  ? 

Mr.  SLANEY  thought  it  would  be  pro-  Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  if  the  House 
per  to  consider  in  Committee  whether  the  ^in  allow  me,  in  consequence  of  the  ques- 
scope  of  the  Bill  was  sufficiently  extensive,  tion  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  whether  it  would  effect  all  the  objects  has  put  to  me,  I  will  make  a  statement  in 
embraced  in  the  former  Bill.  It  would  be  reply  to  that  question.  I  find,  on  consult- 
well  to  give  the  working  classes  the  means  ing  the  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  insuring  themselves  against  the  want  of  that  what  has  taken  place  in  that  House 
employment,  caused  by  the  fluctuations  of  is  this  :   that  it  was  moved  to  resolve — 

trade  or  the  seasons,  out  of  the  produce  of       ,,  ^.   .     ...    ...    ^^ ,_  ^,,    «^^^:„«.  ♦!»« 

,    .  ,  ,  ,     .        j.y  *  jk    r  That  while  this  House  rally  recognises  the 

their    own    labour  during   the  period    for  Right  and  Duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  to 

which  they  were  employed.     Some  remedy  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  residing  in  Foreign  States 

against  fraud  or  peculation  on   the  part  of  the  full  Protection  of  the  Laws  of  those  States,  it 

Members  should  also  be  given,  and  the  so-  f«.«f«^»  ^  ^^^^  \j  the  Correspondence  recently 

cieties  should  be  enabled%o  enforce  their  r,\Tr  c'^STs'^^^^^^^ 

rules,  without  the  necessity  of  going  mto  ment,  doubtful  in  point  of  Justice,  or  exaggerated 

a  court  of  law.  in  Amount,  have  been  enforced  by  coercive  Mea- 

Mb.  ^ADDE  RLE  Y  begged  to  inform  the  '""» ^^"^^  »8*'°'*  *!^  ^T^n  J'^'^k!  pJ^JI" 

-         «,      ,         ,        .,         \.-     M.    ±        1  •  i_  i_  o»  Greece,  and  calculated  to  endanger  the  Ck)n- 

hon.  Member  that  the  objects  to  which  he  tinuance  of  our  friendly  Rektions  with  other 

alluded  were  provided  for  by  the  Bill  be-  Powers." 

fore  the  House.      Knowing  the  immense  ^^^    ^^^^  ^  ^        ^^^        ^^  ^^e  resolu- 

importance  of  this  measure  he  was  happy  ^.^^  ^^j  .^^%^^  ^^^^1^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

to  find  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  .was  ^^^j^^    ^ow  the  House  will  perceive  that 

unanimous  m  its  favour.     With  respect  to  ^^^  resolution  which  I  have  just  read  be- 
an  efficient  guarantee,   it  had  been   the      .^^  ^j^j^  ^     ^^^^^1  (^,^^  ^i^i,  ^ 

great  object  and  the  great  difficulty  of  the  f        ^^  ^^^  /^^  ^^^  ih^ ^xxiy  of  the  Go- 

framers  of  this  Bill.     The  fact  was,  that  ^^^nment.     It  affirms  that  it  is  the  right 

the  guarantee  of  publicity  was  the   on  y  ^^^  ^^^  ^       ^^  ^^^  Government  to  secure 

one  which  any  one  had  yet  been  able  to  ^^  ^^^  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  fo- 

suggest.  j.^jgj^  g^j^^^g  ^YiQ  full  protection  of  the  laws 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Monday  of  those  States.  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  consent 

J^®*t.  go  to  limit  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  be-  Government    of  this    country.     I   think, 

fore  Six  o'clock.  taking  these  words  as  being  a  definition 

of  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 

— ...,..»,%^>^-.  ment  of  this  country,  it  would  imply  that 

any  State,  however  despotic,  might  make 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,  a°y  laws,  however  unjust  and  oppressive, 

and  that  they  might  be  executed  by  the  most 

Thursday y  June  20,  1850.  corrupt  instruments,  and  that  the  Govem- 

MiNTiTES.]   Public  Bill8.-2*  MercantHe  Marine  ^^^^  f^  ^^*^«  ^'^^^^''J  ^»^®  °^  ^1^^* J?^  ^"^^ 

(No.  2);  Population  (Ireland);  Court  of  Exche-  to  make  any  remonstrance  or  interference 

quer  (Ireland);  Court  of  Chancery  (County  Pa-  against  such  execution  of  these  laws.  Now, 

latino  of  Lancaster);  Engines  for  taking  Fish  Sir,  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  law 

(Ireland).  *    u    *    .-      u         u  of  nations  has  ever  been  put  in  practice  by 

3"  Metropolitan  Interments;  Factories;  Borough  -  ^,  .       ..       '^  ri?  ««^  t 

Courts  if  Record  (Ireland);  Turnpike  Ro:5s  ^"7  ^f  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  and  I 

(Ireland);  County  Court  ExtensioD.  may  say  still  less  by  the  United  States  ot 
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America.     They  hare  all  felt  theniBelves 
bound  to — 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  order,  and  I  feel  the  deepest  regret  to 
have  to  interrupt  the  communications  which 
the  noble  Lord  feels  it  his  duty  to  make 
to  the  House,  in  consequence  of  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sheffield.  But 
I  will  appeal  to  the  House.  A  question 
has  been  asked  of  the  noble  Lord,  of  a 
yery  simple  character;  and,  Sir,  the  noble 
Lord,  in  giving  his  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, feels  it  necessary  to  enter  into  certain 
details  connected  with  that  question  to 
which  the  House  would  listen,  not  merely 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
from  the  position  of  the  noble  Lord,  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  indulgence.  But 
I  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  the  noble 
Lord,  instead  of  gving  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  is  not,  on 
the  contrary,  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
these  proceedings  being  a  resolution  in 
consequence  of  a  debate  on  a  subject  no 
doubt  of  the  greatest  interest  and  impor- 
tance. I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord — I 
believe  I  may  say  for  every  Gentleman  on 
these  (the  Protectionist)  benches — that  we 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  evade  or  pre- 
vent any  discussion  in  this  House  on  this 
important  subject;  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
wishes  a  discussion  to  take  place  upon  it, 
the  noble  Lord,  as  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  80  completely  under  his  control 
the  time  of  this  House,  that  he  can  easily 
fix  upon  a  fair  and  fitting  opportunity  for 
such  a  discussion.  And  when  I  say  that 
on  this  side  of  the  House  there  is  no  dispo- 
sition to  evade  or  prevent  the  discussion — 
[Loxid  cries  of  **  Order,  order ! "  from  the 
Liberal  Benches, "]  I  apprehend.  Sir,  I  am 
strictly  in  order;  I  only  wish  to  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  when  I  said  there  was  no 
disposition  on  this  side  to  evade  or  prevent 
the  discussion,  I  think  it  must  be  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  this  House  that  the  discus- 
sion should  be  full,  fair,  and  deliberate; 
and  I  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  himself,  whe- 
ther it  is  fair  to  the  House  that  the  discus- 
sion should  come  on  in  this  sudden  manner 
— is  it  likely  to  be  a  full,  fair,  and  delibe- 
rate discussion  ?  I  put  it,  therefore,  to  the 
noble  Lord  whether,  instead  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  this  important  question  now, 
he  ought  not  to  content  himself  with  giving 
a  plain  answer  to  the  plain  question  that 
has  been  addressed  to  him. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSBLL   resumed :     The 


question  that  has  been  put  to  me  is  cer- 
tainly  a  short  and  simple  one,  but  it  is  a 
very  general  one.  It  is,  whether  the  Go* 
vernment  will  adopt  any  especial  (bourse  of 
conduct  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
come  to  in  another  place  on  Monday  last  ? 
Now,  I  must  either  make  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  course  of  conduct  we  in- 
tend to  pursue,  and  explain  that  con* 
duct,  or  I  must  remain  altogether  culent. 
If  you  decide,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  to  pro- 
ceed, I  shall  at  once  bow  to  that  decision ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  decide  otherwise, 
I  shall  go  on.  Sir,  I  have  stated  suffi- 
ciently the  ffround  why  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible for  Ser  Majesty's  Government  to 
carry  into  effect,  according  to  their  own 
sense  of  duty,  the  fir^t  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  carried  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  which  I  have  read  to  this 
House.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion.  trhich  I  likewise  read,  conyeys  a  rote 
of  censure  on  the  Government  for  the  con- 
duct they  have  recently  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Now,  Sir, 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  argue  that 
question  in  any  manner.  But  I  must  say 
this,  that  we  are  not  going  in  any  respect 
to  alter  the  course  of  conduct  that  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
foreign  Powers  in  consequence  of  that  re- 
solution. Now,  Sir,  if  the  House  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  go  on  ;  and  I  will  say  that 
there  is  another  question  which  might  fairly 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  hon.  Members, 
and  that  is,  whetner  the  Government,  thus 
dissenting  from  the  general  rule  with  re- 
spect to  the  law  of  nations  that  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  re- 
fusing to  conduct  itself  according  to  the 
resolution  which  that  Assembly  has  car- 
ried, it  is  not  their  duty  to  resign  the  Go- 
vernment into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  act  upon  that  resolution  ?  Sir,  a 
question  of  this  kind  naturally  induces  me 
to  recur  to  different  occasions  when  similar 
resolutions,  in  spirit  at  least,  have  been 
carried.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
the  House  of  Lords  came  to  a  resolution 
that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  the  honour  of  this  country  to 
make  any  peace  with  France  which  should 
leave  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. The  Executive  Government,  in  spite 
of  that  address  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  was  carried  on  a  division,  proceed- 
ed to  make  a  treaty  with  France ;  and 
that  treaty  left  Spain  and  the  Indies 
in  the   possession  of  a    branch    of  the 
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House  of  Bourbon.  Not  many  years  ago, 
in  the  month  of  June  1833,  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  as  re- 
garded Portugal.  Earl  Grey,  in  replying 
to  the  Motion  that  was  then  made,  is 
reported  to  have  declared  that  he  should 
oonsider  that  Address  as  a  vote  of  censure, 
and  as  a  stigma  upon  the  Government. 
That  resolution  and  Address,  on  a  division, 
were  carried.  Earl  Grey  continued  in  the 
execution  of  the  policy  that  he  had  previ- 
ously adopted ;  and  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  deolai^,  in  this  House,  that  he  should 
not  swerve  f^om  the  policy  that  had  been 
pursued.  Sir,  I  believe  that  that  conduct 
of  the  Executive  Government  in  these  two 
cases  was  according  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country.  And  I  believe  that  a  change 
of  Government  resulting  from  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Lords  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Executive  Government  of 
this  country  would  be  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  that,  while  it 
might  cause  great  confusion  in  the  State, 
it  would  be  to  none  so  dangerous  as  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  believe  that,  placing 
upon  the  House  of  Lords  the  weight  and 
responsibility  of  controlling  the  Executive 
Government  of  this  country,  would  soon 
put  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  position  which 
they  have  never  hitherto  occupied,  and 
which  they  could  not  safely  maintain.  Sir, 
if  these  are  my  opinions,  then  I  could  not 
consent  to  surrender  the  reins  of  power  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution  which  has 
been  arrived  at  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  the  same  time,  I  will  not  deny  that 
that  resolution,  carried,  as  it  has  been, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  I 
will  not  deny  that  it  deeply  affects  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  Powers  in  their  relations 
with  the  Government  of  this  country.  But, 
Sir,  the  remedy,  I  should  have  thought, 
were  it  not  for  other  circumstances,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  easy  and  obvious. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire is  himself  in  close  political  and 
party  connexion  with  the  noble  Lord,  who 
IS  reported  to  have  made  this  Motion  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  If  he 
had  given  notice  of  the  same  Motion  in 
this  House,  the  House  would  then  have  de- 
cided on  the  merits  of  that  Motion;  and  if 
this  House  had  agreed  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  course  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  pursue.  But, 
Sir,  there  ia  a  fair  and  honourable  inter- 


pretation of  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  those  who  act  with  him;  if 
they  had  believed  in  the  soundness  and 
the  policy  of  the  resolution  that  I  have 
read,  they  would  no  doubt  have  found  it 
their  duty  to  bring  fprward  that  resolution 
in  this  House,  in  which,  besides  its  being 
the  House  where  all  administration  of  the 
Crown  is  controlled  and  advised,  there*  is 
this  obvious  advantage,  that  in  this  House 
sits  the  Minister  who  is  charged  with  the 
affairs  of  that  department.  But,  Sir,  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  an  honourable  explana- 
tion of  such  conduct,  and  such  explanation 
no  doubt  is,  that  those  who  share  the  ge- 
neral political  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  do  not  share  in 
the  views  he  has  taken  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  I  say,  if  they  had 
agreed  with  him,  there  would  have  been 
no  excuse  for  not  allowing  my  noble  Friend 
to  make  in  this  House  a  defence;  but  if 
that  be  the  case,  I  can  only  say  wo  shall 
continue  in  the  course  we  have  hitherto 
followed  with  respect  to  our  foreign  policy. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  as  he 
has  intimated,  wishes  to  make  any  Motion 
on  the  subject,  he  shall  have  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  the  Government  can 
give  for  that  purpose.  But,  Sir,  so  long 
as  we  continue  the  goTornment  of  this 
country,  I  can  answer  for  mji-noble  Friend 
that  he  will  act  not  as  the  Minister  of  Aus- 
tria, or  as  the  Minister  of  Russia,  or  of 
France,  or  of  any  other  country,  but  as 
the  Minister  of  England.  The  honour  of 
England,  and  the  interests  of  England, 
are  the  matters  within  our  keeping;  and 
to  those  interests,  and  to  that  honour,  our 
conduct  in  future  will  be — as  hitherto 4^ 
has  been — devoted. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  as  there  is  no 
question  before  the  House,  I  wish  to  know 
if  it  will  permit  me  to  make  an  observa-^ 
tion  on  the  personal  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  noble  Lord  has  insinuated  that 
no  Motion  has  been  brought  forward  by 
myself,  or  by  any  of  the  Gentlemen  in  this 
House  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
act,  on  the  question  that  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords,  be- 
cause we  have  no  confidence  in  the  case 
we  could  present  to  the  House,  and  be« 
cause  the  noble  Lord  in  whose  department 
the  affairs  are  particularly  administered  is 
here  present  to  defend  himself ;  but  I  beg 
to  remind  the  noble  Lord  of  the  reason 
the  question  was  not  brought  forward  here, 
and  of  the  reception  we  should  have  met, 
if  notice  to  that  effect  had  been  given. 
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We  should  have  been  told,  as  others  have 
been  told,  that  negotiations  were  pending, 
and  any  discussion  would  be  deprecated. 
Why,  Sir,  in  another  place  that  depreca- 
tion was  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  cannot  sing  one 
song  in  another  place,  and  a  different  song 
in  this  place.  If  discussion  was  deprecated 
in  'the  House  of  Lords  because  negotiations 
were  pending,  the  same  objection  would 
have  been  made  if  the  question  was  mooted 
in  this  House.  I  beg  to  inform  the  noble 
Lord,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  he 
has  made,  that  he  is  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
noble  Lord  who  brought  forward  the  Mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  and  myself, 
and  the  Gentlemen  who  act  with  me  in 
this  House,  in  supposing  that  there  is  any 
want  of  sympathy  on  our  part  with  him, 
or  any  want  of  agreement  between  us  on 
this  important  subject.  And  though  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
will  not  come  forward  to  ask  the  verdict  of 
this  House,  but  has  conveniently  thrown 
out  a  hint,  and  obtained  an  obvious  and 
offered  machinery  to  assist  him,  I  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  when  the  occasion  is 
really  offered  to  us,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
uphold,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mb.  roebuck  :  Sir,  I  hope  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  I  agree 
in  part,  but  not  in  the  entire,  of  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  laid  down  by  the  noble 
Lord.  I  shall  propose  a  resolution  To- 
morrow, according  to  the  terms  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  expressed  himself,  be- 
cause, to  my  mind,  the  noble  Lord  has 
only  stated  one-half  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do.  I  agree  with  him  that  a 
mere  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Government ;  but  I  think  it  is 
important  in  our  doubly-chambered  legis- 
lation that  both  should  act,  if  possible,  in 
accordance  ;  or,  if  not,  that  there  should 
be  a  complete  understanding  in  the  public 
mind  wherein  disagreement  does  exist ; 
and  any  Administration  that  has  been  thus 
censured  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  bound 
not  to  shrink  from  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  if  the  appeal,  when 
made,  be  not  successful,  then  the  path  is 
clear  before  the  Administration.  Because 
I  believe  the  Administration  is  entirely 
crippled  as  it  now  stands,  and  that  the 
dignity  of  England  cannot  bo  maintained 
in  the  present  condition  of  Her  Majesty's 
servants,  I  will  learn  what  is  the  feeling  of 


the  House  of  Commons.  As  I  agree  in 
the  policy  which  has  been  laid  down  bj 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  this  country,  I  will  test  the 
opinion  of  the  House.  We  will  see  if  we 
can  find  a  verdict  of  this  House  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  leave  it  clearly  and  distinctly  for 
the  world  to  know  if  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment has  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  England.  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  I 
shall   move  the  following   resolution  To- 


morrow : — 

"  That  the  principles  which  hitherto  lutvo  regu- 
lated the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Gorem- 
mcnt  are  such  as  were  required  to  preserve  un- 
tarnished the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country, 
and  in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty  the  best 
qualified  to  maintain  peace  between  England  and 
the  various  nations  of  the  world." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  In  conformitj 
with  what  I  have  said — though  we  gave 
notice  for  supply  To-morrow — I  shall  will- 
ingly waive  all  Orders  of  the  Day,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  may  bring 
forward  his  Motion. 

Mil.  DISRAELI :  As  the  question  is 
of  importance,  I  think  Monday  should  be 
the  day.  I  am  sure  the  noble  Lord  does 
not  wish  to  take  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try by  surprise. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  only  meant  to 
say  that  it  is  my  wish  that  the  Motion 
should  come  on  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  the  House 
by  surprise,  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  put  the  Motion  on  the 
paper  for  Monday,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned,  my  only  desire  is,  that  the  subject 
should  have  a  perfectly  fair  discussion  ; 
and  I  think  it  due  to  the  House  at  once  to 
say,  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  on 
Monday  or  To-morrow. 

Sir  H.  INGLIS  :  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
bring  forward  his  Motion  on  Monday  or 
not? 

It  was  then  intimated  that  the  Motion 
was  fixed  for  Monday. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  then 
proposed  most  earnestly,  and  with  great 
confidence,  to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  Ho  was 
well  aware  that  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lated did  not  possess  any  of  that  interest 
which  belonged  to  topics  connected  with 
party  stniggles  and  party  passions  ;  but 
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be  would  yenture  to  say  that  no  subject 
could  be  brought  before  the  House  of 
greater  consequence  to  one  of  the  most 
important  interests  in  this  country.  He 
should  state,  in  the  first  place,  what  were 
the  alterations  which  he  purposed  to  make 
in  the  Bill,  as  it  had  been  printed  and  laid 
before  the  House.  He  begged  the  House 
to  do  him  the  favour  to  recollect  that  he 
had  always  stated,  with  regard  to  that 
measure,  that,  while  he  should  adhere  to 
its  essential  principles,  he  should  be  ready 
to  give  his  best  consideration  to  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  offered  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  shipping  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  in  which  those  principles 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect;  and  that  he 
should  rejoice  if  he  could  see  his  way  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects 
he  had  in  view,  by  means  which  would 
carry  with  them  the  support  and  consent 
of  the  great  body  of  the  shipowners  of  this 
country.  He  was  at  that  moment  in  a 
condition  confidently  to  assure  the  House 
that  the  measure  which  he  proposed  that 
they  should  then  read  a  second  time,  was 
not  only  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  deep  conviction  of  its  utility 
and  necessity,  but  that  it  also  had  the 
warm  and  zealous  support  of  the  great 
body  of  the  shipping  interest.  He  was 
entitled  to  say  that,  from  assurances  whic^ 
he  had  received,  and  especially  within  the 
last  few  days — and  if  he  overstated  those 
assurances,  he  was  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Members  who  represented  the 
great  seaports  of  the  country,  who  would 
be  able  to  correct  his  mis-statements — he 
said  confidently  that  that  measure,  not 
only  in  its  objects,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  those  objects  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  had  the  cordial  approbation — ^he  did 
not  say  on  every  point  of  detail,  but  in  all 
its  main  provisions — of  the  great  shipping 
interest  of  this  country.  He  might  state, 
in  particular,  that  representations  to  that  ef- 
fect had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  and  by  the  Ship- 
owners* Association  of  Liverpool — bodies 
which,  he  believed,  represented  the  whole 
of  the  shipping  interest  of  that  great  port, 
and  which  had,  he  believed,  unanimously 
resolved  on  asking  the  House  to  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  while  they 
thought  that  any  objections  they  might 
have  to  its  details  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  in  Commit- 
tee. He  might  also  state  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  printed  copy  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  that  House  by  the  shipowners  of 


Glasgow,  in  which  he  found  the  following 
passage : — 

**  Tour  petitioDers  have  given  tho  Bill  as 
amended  a  very  careful  consideration,  and  having 
reason  to  believe  that  the  measure  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
they  would  take  the  present  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  own  conviction  that  tho  amended 
Bill,  with  certain  alterations  and  improvements 
which  are  to  be  proposed  in  Committee  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will,  if  passed 
into  law,  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  this  country,  and  will  re- 
move any  abuses  and  grievances  to  which  it  is 
subjected  under  the  existing  Acts." 

He  might  quote  similar  statements  from 
other  ports;  but  he  trusted  he  had  said 
enough  to  satisfy  the  House  that  it  was 
not  on  light  grounds  that  he  asked  them 
that  night  to  give  to  the  measure  so  far 
their  sanction  as  to  agree  to  its  second 
reading,  reserving  the  discussion  of  its  de- 
tails until  the  fitting  opportunity  in  Com- 
mittee. He  implored  the  House  not  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
asked  them  to  postpone  at  that  moment 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  owned 
that  at  the  present  period  of  the  Session 
he  should  greatly  apprehend  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  amount  to  its  entire  de- 
feat and  postponement — a  result  which  he, 
for  one,  confessed,  after  all  that  had  taken 
place  upon  the  subject,  and  after  the  con- 
ferences between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipping  interest,  he  should 
consider  a  very  real  and  grievous  misfor- 
tune to  that  important  interest.  He  had 
said  that  he  had  from  the  beginning  been 
perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions for  altering  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure. One  of  its  principal  provisions  was 
that  which  would  establish  a  system  of 
compulsory  examination  of  masters  and 
mates  in  the  merchant  service,  and  would 
provide  that  which  he  held  to  be  an  object 
of  the  greatest  importance,  the  power  of 
cashiering  a  master  or  mate  for  incapacity 
or  delinquency  proved  before  a  competent 
tribunal.  That  was  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Bill.  The  second 
was  that  which  would  put  a  stop  to  that 
system  of  "crimpage,"  which  brutified 
and  oppressed  the  seafaring  population  of 
this  country,  and  which  did  not  prevail  in 
a  similar  degree  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  With  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to 
that  system,  the  Bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  responsible  public  officers 
who  would  undertake  the  duty  of  engaging 
crews  and  of  dismissing  crews  on  the  re- 
turn of  a  vessel  from  its  voyage.  That 
was  the  second  great  object  of  the  Bill. 
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The  third  was  to  he  found  in  those  pro- 
yisions  which  were  directed  to  the  import- 
ant purposes  of  improving  the  discipline  of 
our  merchant  navy,  of  putting  a  stop  to 
that  desertion  which  prevailed  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  the  merchant  service,  and  of 
tightening  the  reins  of  discipline,  which  he 
held  to  he  an  ohject  not  less  important  for 
the  welfare  of  the  sailor  than  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  shipowner. 
Those  were  the  great  ohjects  of  the  Bill; 
and  he  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  great  hody  of  the  shipping 
interest  not  only  approved  of  those  ohjects, 
but  believed  that  the  proposed  mode  of 
carrying  them  into  effect  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable. With  respect  to  the  recent  al- 
terations in  the  Bill,  he  should  observe 
that  he  was  far  from  denying  that  those 
alterations  were  of  very  great  import- 
ance; but  he  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  by  no  means  of  that  com- 
plicated nature  which  hou.  Gentlemen 
opposite  seemed  to  suppose.  He  could  as- 
sure hon.  Gentlemen  that  a  very  few  and 
simple  clauses  would  enable  him  to  ef- 
fect those  alterations ;  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  introduction  of  those 
clauses  afforded  no  reason  for  postpon- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He 
should  proceed  to  state  what  those  altera- 
tions were.  He  found  that  the  principal 
objection  entertained  to  the  measure,  and 
especially  in  the  great  outports,  was,  that 
it  would  enforce  a  system  of  excessive  cen- 
tralisation, and  would  bring  the  shipping 
interest  too  much  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  sitting  in  London.  Now, 
he  had  felt  that  to  be  a  question  of  great 
difficulty.  He  had  no  abstract  reverence 
for  a  system  of  centralisation  upon  that  or 
upon  any  other  subject;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  still  less  was  he  anxious  for  the 
patronage  which  the  Bill  would  vest  in  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  believed  the  shipping- 
masters  would  have  a  most  difficult  duty 
to  discharge;  and  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  get  rid  of  the  appointment  of  those 
officers,  if  he  thought  he  could  do  so  with- 
out leaving  local  bodies  destitute  of  any 
proper  check,  and  without  allowing  them 
to  become  centres  of  abuse  and  agitation. 
He  thought  that  after  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  parties  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  fallen  on  a  plan  which  would 
prevent  any  system  of  undue  centralisa- 
tion, and  would  at  the  same  time  ensure 
an  effectual  check  against  local  abuses. 
He   proposed   to  institute   local   marine 


boards  in  all  the  ports  having  more  ihaa 
30,000  registered  tons  of  shipping  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade;  and  he  further 
proposed  that  each  of  those  local  boards 
should  be  composed  of  twelve  members, 
six  of  whom  should  be  elected  by  the  Bhip« 
owners  of  the  port,  each  shipowner  baring 
500  tons  of  foreign  shipping,  and  no  ship- 
owner to  have  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  votes;  four  out  of  the  resident  ship- 
owners of  the  port  to  be  nominated  bj  the 
Board  of  Trade,  together  with  the  mayor, 
or  provost,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  to  make  up  the 
board  of  twelve.  He  proposed  that  those 
local  boards  should  carry  on  a  good  deal 
of  the  business  and  regulate  many  of  the 
appointments  which  had  before  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  pro- 
posed that  those  boards  should  have  a  con- 
current power  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
appointing  examiners,  while  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  have  the  right  of  fixing  the 
plan  of  examination,  and  of  assisting  bj 
its  officers  at  the  examinations.  The  next 
point  to  which  he  should  advert  was  the 
appointment  of  shipping  officers.  He  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  danger  in  allow- 
ing the  local  boards  to  nominate  shipping 
officers,  and  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  of  ship- 
ping offices.  It  had  been  represented  to 
him,  and  with  great  force,  as  he  thought, 
that  those  officers  would  be  placed  in  a 
very  difficult  and  embarrassing  position 
unless  they  could  preserve  the  most  cor- 
dial good  understanding  with  the  ship- 
owners. He  would,  therefore,  give  the 
local  boards  the  power  of  nominating  the 
shipping  officers;  but  he  would  take  a  pre- 
caution against  any  abuse  of  that  conces- 
sion by  requiring  that  no  salary  could  be 
given  to  those  officers  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  expense  of 
that  portion  of  the  proposed  system.  He 
would  also  give  the  local  boards  a  concur- 
rent power  with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  in- 
stituting investigations  into  the  conduct  of 
all  masters  of  ships  against  whom  there 
was  primd  facie  evidence  that  they  had 
abused  their  powers.  With  regard  to  the 
other  alterations  in  the  Bill,  he  should  ob- 
serve that  there  were  only  two  of  them  of 
the  slightest  consequence;  and  those  two 
were  so  simple  that  the  House  eould  at 
once  understand  their  bearing.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  desirable  for 
the  present  not  to  include  the  coasting 
trade  in  the  operation  of  the  measure;  so 
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that  the  captains  or  masters  engaged  in 
that  trade  would  not  be  compelled  to  pass 
any  examination  previonsly  to  their  obtain- 
ing the  command  of  a  vessel.  It  might  be 
found  proper  hereafter  to  include  the  coast- 
ing trade  in  the  operation  of  the  measure; 
but  he  repeated  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  at  present  be  desirable  to  introduce 
into  it  a  provision  to  that  effect.  He  did 
not  intend  now  to  propose  two  classes  of 
certificates,  but  only  one.  It  had  been 
represented  to  him  by  the  shipping  inter- 
est that  there  would  be  some  danger — that 
sufficient  confidence  would  not  be  felt  by 
the  sailors  in  a  captain  with  a  second-class 
certificate,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  abandon  the  distinction.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  intended  to  re- 
serve the  power,  if  any  captain  should 
display  extraordinary  merit,  to  endorse 
some  record  of  his  proficiency  on  his  cer- 
tificate, and  if  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  he  should  return  to  the  examiners 
and  desire  again  to  be  examined,  it  would 
be  fair  to  grant  him  a  certificate  of  a 
higher  class.  To  that  arrangement  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  objection.  He  admitted 
that  the  alterations  made  were  important; 
but  he  still  trusted  that  so  important  a 
measure,  which  was  so  much  looked  up  to 
by  the  merchant  navy,  would  not  on  this 
account  be  postponed  till  another  Session. 
He  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dartmouth  to  move  that  the 
BUI  should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months;  and  he  therefore  thought  he 
should  adopt  the  best  course  if  he  reserved 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  principle  of  the 
measure  till  he  had  heard  the  objections 
which  would  be  urged  against  it.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped  he  should  not  bo  met  with 
the  objection  that  all  further  proceedings 
ought  to  be  postponed  until  the  Bill  had 
been  printed,  so  that  hon.  Members  might 
be  able  to  see  the  provisions,  the  general 
scope  of  which  he  had  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. He  trusted  also  that  they  would 
dismiss  all  party  feeling  with  reference  to 
this  question.  For  his  own  part  he  could 
say,  that  from  the  moment  when  he  had 
approached  the  subject,  he  had  thrown  open 
the  doors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  all  ship- 
owners, to  whatever  party  they  might  be- 
long, who  came  to  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance. He  bad,  moreover,  been  in  com- 
munication for  the  last  three  months  with 
various  seaports,  and  the  result  was,  that 
he  could  confidently  state  to  the  House 
that  the  measure,  such  as  he  should  lay  on 
the  table  for  the  eonuderation  of  the  Com- 


mittee, would  receive  the  eordial  assent 
and  concurrence  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  shipping  interest. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mb.  HUME  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  our  maritime  law  was  in 
a  confused  and  highly  unsatisfactory  state. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  from  shipowners  in 
various  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  was 
held  in  London  on  the  17th  April,  and 
they  agreed  that  it  was  highly  important 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  our 
maritime  laws,  with  a  view  to  their  con- 
solidation and  amendment,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Last  year  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man promised  to  introduce  a  Bill,  full  and 
comprehensive,  and  affording  relief  to  the 
shipping  interest,  and  a  Bill  was  laid  on 
the  table  in  the  course  of  February  this 
year,  and  the  meeting  he  had  alluded  to 
was  convened  to  consider  what  course  they 
should  adopt.  The  House  would,  perhaps, 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  on  the  very 
day  on  which  that  meeting  was  held,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  no  notice  to  the 
House,  but  published  a  letter,  stating  that 
he  was  about  to  alter  nineteen  clauses. 
He  had  read  the  various  clauses,  and  they 
mado  such  an  alteration  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  proceed  with  that  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  evidently  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  he  withdrew  his  Bill  and 
brought  in  another  Bill ;  but  up  to  last 
night,  or  up  to  forty-eight  hours  ago,  the 
association  appointed  in  London  to  watch 
this  Bill,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  alteration  intended  in  this  Bill. 
A  deputation,  however,  from  Liverpool,  as 
he  was  informed,  waited  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  unauthorised  by  the  great 
public  meeting  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  spoken 
of,  where  Liverpool  was  represented,  and 
made  suggestions.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  the  Shipowners'  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  concurred 
in  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  informed 
that  the  association  did  not  concur. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  said,  that  he  was 
informed  the  chairman  and  the  secretary 
stated  that  thev  approved  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HUME  :  That  morning,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Bill  had  appeared  with 
thirteen  new  clauses.  Some  of  them  re- 
moved the  general  superintendence,  and 
gave  local  superintendence.  There  were 
various  other  enactments  of  vast  import- 
ance; an4  he  put  \l  to  \\i<^1^Q\]A^^\i<^'Ct!AT 
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these  alterations  ought  not  to  have  heen  in 
the  usual  way  printed  and  sent  to  every 
Member  ?  It  was  quite  possible  that  so 
many  new  enactments  might  be  put  into 
this  Bill,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  delay 
it  for  a  few  months.  Therefore,  without 
condemning  the  -new  clauses,  for  he  had 
not  read  them,  he  would  move  that  this 
debate  be  adjourned  till  Friday  next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Admiral  BOWLES  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would  not  persevere 
in  his  Motion,  as,  from  his  (Admiral 
Bowles's)  experience,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  although  reforms  had  for  a 
long  time  been  urgently  required  in  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  country,  still  the 
increased  competition  with  other  countries, 
consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  had  rendered  it  still  more  ne- 
cessary to  take  some  speedy  and  effectual 
steps  for  raising  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chant service  of  the  country;  and  he  would 
most  cordially  give  his  support  to  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  the  right  hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  berries  said,  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  a  speech  on  bringing  in  a  Bill.  The 
printed  paper  before  them  now  was,  by  the 
confession  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
not  the  Bill  upon  the  consideration  of 
which  they  were  invited  to  enter.  It  was 
against  the  great  and  manifest  irregularity 
of  that  proceeding  that  he  ventured  to 
protest  in  the  strongest  degree.  The  right 
non.  Gentleman  was  much  mistaken  if  he 
supposed  that  his  (Mr.  Herries')  object  in 
rising  was  to  create  obstruction  or  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  He 
admitted  the  vast  importance  of  every  en- 
actment which  the  wisdom  of  Government 
could  possibly  suggest  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  character  of  our  mercantile 
marine.  But  let  that  be  done  in  conformity 
with  the  usual  and  constitutional  mode  of 
proceeding.  Let  the  Bill  be  produced  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  Government  finding  that  the  first 
measure  did  not  answer  all  the  objects 
which  they  had  in  view,  with  great  pro- 
priety withdrew  it  and  substituted  another, 
called  No.  2.  Now,  he  really  thought  the 
last  alterations  as  important  as  the  former, 
and  therefore  could  not  see  why  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  withdraw  No.  2, 
and  propose  Bill  No.  3.  He  admitted  the 
difficulty  created  by  the  late  period  of  the 


Session ;   but  that  difficulty  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  proposed  Amendmentt 
had  been   printed  and  circulated.     Hon. 
Members  would  then  have  come  prepared 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  before 
they  proceeded  to  speak  and  vote.     From 
what  he  had  gathered,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  have  made  but  partial 
communications  of  his  intentions.     He  had 
only  communicated  them  to  certain  traders, 
and  those  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came 
down  and  told  them  that  the  measure  had 
the  almost  universal  consent  of  the  mer- 
cantile body.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  it  had  the  assent  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Liverpool,  and  he  believed 
of  the  shipowners  of  that  town  ;  but,  if  he 
was    rightly   informed,   there    was    some 
doubt  about  that.     Although  there  might 
have  been  some  communications  with  some 
shipowners  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
if  he  was  rightly  informed,  no  direct  as- 
sent had  been   given   by  the  shipowning 
interest  of  Liverpool.     With  Glasgow  and 
Sunderland  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
had  communications;  but  he  begged  to  ask 
him  whether  he  had  communicated  with  the 
same    openness,   frankness,   and    success 
with  the  Committee  of  Shipowners  in  the 
City  of  London — not  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, but  in  London — representing,  as  they 
did,  the  shipowners  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?     Had  that  committee  assented   to 
these  alterations?      He  apprehended   he 
might  say  they  had  not.     He  did  not  pre- 
sent the  petition  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  them  that  evening 
until  some  one  connected  with  that  body 
had  assured  him  that  they  had  not  had 
such  communications  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  they  might  have  justly  ex- 
pected.    Great  confusion  was   sometimes 
fallen  into  in  speaking  of  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.     The  intentions  which  prompted 
the  introduction  of  a  measure,  were  not 
always   identical   with   the   principles   in- 
volved in  it.     A  Bill  might  be  proposed 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  still  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  carry  them  out 
by  unconstitutional  enactments.     It  was 
not  against  the  objects  of  this  Bill  that  he 
protested,  but  against  the  irregularity  of 
calling  on  the  House  to  discuss  a  measure 
which,  in  fact,  was  not  before  them.     It 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  with- 
drawn the  Bill,  and  proposed  another.     If, 
however,  they  should  decide  upon  reading 
the  Bill  a   second  time,  notwithstanding 
the  irregularity,  he  suggested  that  it  should 
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be  reprinted,  and  ample  time  given  be- 
tween the  reprinting  and  the  proposal  to 
go  into  Committee  to  enable  hon.  Members 
to  understand  it ;  and  that,  when  the  Mo- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  Speaker  to 
leave  the  chair,  hon.  Members  should  be 
at  full  liberty  to  discuss  the  principle  of 
the  Bill — by  which  he  meant  the  mode  by 
which  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect.  If  that 
were  agreed  to,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
oppose  the  second  reading;  because  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  in  the  same  position  on 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee  as  he 
was  now. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  did  not  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there 
was  anything  unusual  in  the  course  he 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  had  proposed.  It  was 
true  some  alterations  of  considerable  im- 
portance were  proposed;  but  he  contended 
that  they  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  there  was  nothing  unparlia- 
mentary in  his  asking  the  House  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time,  although 
they  were  aware  of  the  alterations  he  in- 
tended to  propose.  He  was,  however,  per- 
fectly willing  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford;  and  if  the  Bill  were  now  read  a 
second  time,  and  committed  pro  formd, 
sufficient  time  should  be  given  between  the 
reprinting  and  going  into  Committee  for 
the  right  hon.  Member  to  consider  the  Bill 
with  the  alterations.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  that  his  (Mr.  Labouchere's) 
communications  with  parties  had  been  par- 
tial, and  that  he  had  not  communicated 
with  equal  frankness  and  success  with  the 
different  shipowning  interests.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  been  anxious  to  give 
every  explanation  to  every  gentleman  who 
came  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  had  always  given  as  willing  a 
reception  to  those  who  had  disagreed  with 
his  opinion  as  to  those  who  agreed  with  it; 
and  if  he  had  held  more  communications 
with  some  parties  than  with  others,  it  had 
been  solely  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
greater  willingness  of  some  parties  to  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  than  others,  and  not  from 
any  indisposition  on  his  part.  It  was 
quite  true  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Liverpool  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
question,  and  had  communicated  with  him; 
but  as  to  the  shipowners  of  London,  he 
intended  them  no  discourtesy,  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  they  were  quite 
as  well  aware  of  the  alterations  he  intended 


to  propose  as  the  shipowners  of  Liver- 
pool, for  he  received  from  the  Shipowners* 
Society  of  Liverpool  a  statement  that  they 
had  agreed  to  this  Bill  with  these  altera- 
tions, and  had  communicated  to  the  Ship- 
owners* Society  of  London  the  reasons 
that  had  induced  them  to  take  that  course. 
He  therefore  could  not  but  be  sure  that 
the  Shipowners'  Society  of  London  knew 
as  well  as  the  Shipowners'  Society  of 
Liverpool  all  about  this  Bill.  It  was  his 
wish  and  intention  to  act  with  the  greatest 
fairness  to  all,  and  when  Mr.  G.  F.  Young 
went  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  head  of 
the  assailants  of  this  measure,  he  had  re- 
ceived him  with  the  same  courtesy  and 
kindness  as  any  other  gentleman. 

Mr,  CARDWELL  said,  after  the  fair 
proposal  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  should  have  scarcely  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  trouble  the  House,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pointed  allusions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  Shipowners'  Society. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  resolution  come  to 
by  the  Shipowners'  Society,  in  which  they 
said  they  withdrew  their  opposition  to  the 
second  reading,  and  reserved  to  themselves 
the  taking  whatever  course  they  might 
think  proper  in  Committee.  With  regard 
to  the  communications  which  had  been 
made  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Bill,  the 
Shipowners'  Society  of  Liverpool  enterr 
tained  the  strongest  alarm  with  regard 
to  its  provisions;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recol- 
lect that  both  at  the  end  of  last  Session 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  he  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  had  stated  that  he  would  throw  no 
unnecessary  impediments  in  the  way,  but 
would  be  glad  to  assist  in  its  future  ad- 
justment. At  the  same  time  he  had  stated 
that  the  Bill  contained  a  great  deal  ^ 
which  the  mercantile  body  could  not  be 
expected  to  consent.  When  the  Bill  was 
laid  before  the  public,  the  shipowners  in 
Liverpool  and  London  took  a  very  strong 
view;  but  the  mercantile  body  represent- 
ing the  great  community  were  disposed  to 
take  the  course  of  endeavouring  to  make  it 
satisfactory  to  all  classes,  and  the  result 
showed  that  the  Shipowners'  Society  had 
met  them  in  the  most  cordial  and  candid 
manner.  He  would  point  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Bill  as  now  modified, 
and  the  original  Bill.  By  the  original  Bill, 
general  powers  of  regulation  were  given  to 
the  Board  o£  TiadQ\  wndi^T  \}cl^  ^m^\k!^<^ 
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Bill  its  powers  were  limited  and  defined. 
The  fees  in  the  former  Bill  were  in  many 
eases  liable  to  be  varied  by  the  Board  of 
Trade;  they  were  now  fixed  and  specified 
in  a  schedule.  Then  as  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  masters,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice  to  the  shipping  interest  of  this 
eountrj  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  thej 
were  not  as  anxious  as  the  Govemment 
could  possibly  be,  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  masters  and  mates,  and  improvo  the 
character  of  the  British  sailor,  by  getting 
rid  of  all  the  evils  of  crimpage.  But  the 
original  Bill  contained  provisions  placing 
all  the  appointments  under  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Now,  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
mercantile  body  themselves.  He  could 
only  say,  that,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  from  no  party  spirit,  nor 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  with  the  sincere 
desire,  as  shipowners  of  men  of  property, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  masters  and 
the  men,  and  provide  for  the  comforts  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  British  sailor,  that 
they  had  voluntarily  gone  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  that  department,  not  for  the  fur- 
therance of  particular  interests,  but  for  the 
general  good.  That  being  so,  he  should 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Sir  G.  PECHELL  supported  the  Motion 
for  adjournment,  and  complained  of  the 
fashion  of  committing  Bills  pro  formd. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  see  the  expediency 
of  doing  something  with  reference  to  the 
dues  charged  by  the  ports  of  Dovor  and 
Ramsgate.  When  the  navigation  laws 
were  repealed,  it  was  understood  that 
whatever  was  calculated  to  fetter  trade 
should  be  done  away  with. 

VisoouKT  JOCELYN  thought  it  was  all 
very  well  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, who  had  seen  the  new  clauses,  to  say 
he  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  it  was  a  different 
matter  with  other  Members  and  their  con- 
stituents, who  had  not  seen  the  clauses. 
An  examination  of  the  Bill,  as  altered, 
might  lead  one  to  form  a  different  opinion 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  clay  thought  it  but  fair  that  all 
the  important  ports  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  alterations  before 
the  House  gave  the  Bill  a  second  reading. 
It  was  now  nearly  a  year  ago  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  requested  that  all  hon. 
IfemberSy  especiaUy  those  who  r^resented 


seaports,  would  give  their  earnest  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  consult  their  constitn- 
ents.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  accordingly  went  to 
the  borough  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing ;  he  remained  there  three 
weeks,  and  the  result  of  the  communication 
with  his  constituents  was,  that  No.  1  Bill 
would  be  considered  as  taking  the  ship* 
owners'  business  out  of  their  own  hands. 
The  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  another  Bill 
substituted  decidedly  less  objeotionable 
than  Bill  No.  1.  He  had  a  few  weeks' 
discussion  about  No.  2  Bill;  and  the  result 
was,  that  unless  important  alterations  were 
made,  the  Bill  would  be  one  very  dangerous 
to  the  shipowner.  To  him  it  was  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  oppose  the  Bill  No.  2,  as  it  stood.  He 
earnestly  wished  that  the  changes  would 
be  such  as  would  reconcile  his  constituents 
to  the  proposed  Bill.  He  thought  that  if 
these  alterations  were  known,  his  constitu- 
ents might  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  a 
valuable  measure,  and  such  as  he  could 
support. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  had  come  down  to  the 
House  to  oppose  the  Bill,  of  which  he  held 
a  copy  in  his  hand;  but  it  would  be  useless 
to  discuss  it,  because  it  was  not  the  Bill 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed 
to  pass.  He  agreed  with  the  proposition 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stam- 
ford, and  he  trusted  that  a  distant  day 
would  be  named  for  the  discussion. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  considered  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose was  a  reasonable  one ;  but  if  the 
House  would  not  adopt  it,  he  trusted  that 
they  would  assent  to  the  course  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stamford. 
He  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had  himself  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee ;  and  he  hoped  that  in 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  now,  he 
should  do  nothing  to  prejudice  his  right 
to  bring  forward  that  Motion. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  the  Bill  was 
very  unpopular  with  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents, who  were  engaged  in  the  shipping 
trade.  He  had  that  very  day  received  a 
communication  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Dublin  Steam  Navigation  Company  against 
the  Bill.  Unless  the  Government  consented 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  op- 
pose the  Bill. 

Mr.  FORSTER  said,  they  were  now  dis- 
cussing the  propriety  of  postponing  the  Bill 
for  the  present.  When  he  stated  that  there 
were  no  less  than  60  clauses  altered,  7  struck 
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out»  and  13  new  ones  added,  he  would  ask 
whether  there  was  any  necessity  for  saying 
another  word  to  conyince  the  House  of  the 
propriety  of  postponing  the  Bill  ?  He  found 
that,  of  all  the  shipping  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  the  only 
ones  that  had  giren  the  measure  a  partial 
support,  while  sereral  large  and  influential 
ones  had  expressed  an  opinion  decidedly 
adverse  to  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  the 
whole  commercial  marine  of  that  country, 
the  underwriters,  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies, were  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  having  some  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  differences  arising  between  masters  and 
seamen  ;  and  he  hoped  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay would  be  interposed.  The  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  perfectly  fair  one ;  namely,  that  if 
the  second  reading  was  now  permitted,  the 
fullest  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of 
discussing  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
He  contended  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  further  delay  ;  and  for  his  part  he  did 
give  the  measure  his  support,  being  satis- 
fied that  when  the  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee they  would  be  able  to  make  all  the 
necessary  improvements  without  referring 
it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  regretted  that  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House  had  been  taken 
up  in  discussing  the  question;  but  he  would 
remind  the  House  that,  considering  the 
exciting  subjects  that  came  before  it,  the 
postponing  the  second  reading  would,  in 
all  probability,  endanger  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  during  the  present  Session.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  his  constituents  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  it;  and  he 
trusted  that  no  delay  would  take  place  in 
carrying  its  provisions  into  effect. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  seeing  there  was 
so  general  a  concurrence  of  opinion  on  one 
subject,  namely,  that  the  House  was  losing 
its  time,  was  disposed  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  as  he 
was  the  person  who  seemed  to  have  the 
power  in  his  hands,  if  he  were  disposed  to 
exercise  it  with  clemency,  of  determining 
their  fate  on  this  occasion.  If  the  hon. 
Member  would  Mrithdraw  the  Amendment, 
he  would  be  acting  in  accordance  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  most  for  the  public  conveni- 
ence. The  measure  was  one  on  which  the 
right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  bestowed  infinite  pains ;  after  strug- 
gling, ho  hoped  suooeMfallyy  against  the 


difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  framing  ii| 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  brought  the 
measure  into  a  shape  in  which  it  might 
command  the  approbation  not  only  of  the 
public,  but  of  die  shipowners ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would  see  thai 
if  his  Amendment  were  acceded  to,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pass  the  Bill  this  Beu 
sion,  while  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
hardly  deny  that  there  was  reason  for 
passing  some  measure  of  the  present  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  HUME  replied,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  he  agreed  not  to 
divide  the  House  on  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn  i  Main 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed. 

Considered  in  Committee,  and  reported} 
to  be  printed  as  amended ;  Recommitted 
for  Thursday,  4th  July. 

METROPOLITAN  INTERMENTS  BILL. 

Bill  read  3^ 

On  Question  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 

Mr.  HUME  blamed  the  Government 
that  at  a  time  when  they  were  seeking 
to  abolish  sinecures  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
they  were  about  by  this  Bill  to  establish 
eighty-eight  sinecures  in  the  Church. 
Clergymen  who  did  no  duty  would  be  paid$ 
but  worse  than  that,  clergymen  yet  unborn 
would  be  secured  their  emoluments  in  per- 
petuity. He  had  risen  merely  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  Bill ;  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  do  more,  but  he  could  not  sit 
down  without  tendering  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Members  for  Marylebone  for 
the  important  alterations  .they  had  effected 
by  their  persevering  attention  to  the  de-* 
tails. 

Lord  D.  STUART  wished  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  previous  to  the  Bill 
leaving  that  House.  He  thought  it  due 
to  himself  to  explain  why  he  should  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  record  his  vote  against 
the  third  reading  of  a  measure  which  he 
had  declared  to  be  so  objectionable.  He 
had  stated  at  the  commencement  of  these 
discussions  that  he  did  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  namely,  the  abolition 
of  burials  in  large  towns,  and  therefore  he 
had  not  opposed  the  second  reading.  Pur- 
suing the  same  course,  and  having  done 
all  he  could  in  Committee  to  render  the 
Bill  as  little  objectionable  as  possible,  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  detaining  the  House 
by  any  more  protracted  opposition.  He 
looked  upon  the  measure  as  an  invasion  of 
the  constituti(»i|  as  a  violation  of  the  prin« 
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ciples  of  political  economy,  as  objectionable 
in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Go?emment 
a  vast  extent  of  patronage,  both  in  London 
and  prospectively  in  the  provinces,  for  this 
no  doubt  would  be  made  a  model  Bill; 
but  still,  true  to  his  principle,  and  looking 
to  the  events  of  last  year,  with  a  possibility 
of  their  repetition  in  the  present,  he  should 
not  offer  to  it  any  further  opposition. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  wUhed  to  record 
his  protest  against  many  portions  of  the 
Bill,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  advantage  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  intramural  inter- 
ments to  entail  upon  the  country  a  system 
of  unconstitutional  Government  control 
and  management.  The  public  were  be- 
ginning to  view  this  odious  Bill  in  its  pro- 
per character;  and  he  felt  certain  that, 
before  long,  the  Ministers  would  have 
cause  to  regret  that  they  had  so  prema- 
turely carried  through  the  House  a  mea- 
sure that  was  calculated  to  create  a  deep 
and  lasting  dissatisfaction  in  the  public 
mind.  The  title  of  the  Bill  ought  to  have 
been — •*  A  Bill  to  prevent  all  extramural 
interments,  except  under  the  actual  man- 
agement and  control  of  a  Government 
board.''  His  great  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure, however,  was,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  public  were  regarding  with  intense  in- 
terest the  subject  of  the  management  of 
church  property,  it  was  artfully  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  value 
of  church  livings.  He  did  say  that  this 
was  a  case  of  grievous  injustice;  and  al- 
though he  had  no  prospect  of  offering  a 
successful  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  that 
House,  he  hoped  the  country  would  take 
the  alarm  ere  a  similar  Bill  was  applied  to 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  endeavour 
to  procure  such  modifications  as  would 
render  any  future  measure  of  this  kind 
more  consonant  at  once  with  constitutional 
precedent  and  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
people,  than  this  unfortunately  was.  He 
begged  to  say  that  so  far  as  it  went  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  community,  so 
far  as  it  went  to  provide  a  proper  place  of 
sepulture  for  the  dead,  and  greater  de- 
cency in  the  mode  of  conducting  funerals, 
he  approved  of  the  present  measure;  but 
so  far  as  it  went  to  mark  out  every  living 
man  as  already  mortgaged  for  a  certain 
sum,  he  strongly  disapproved  of  it.  He 
observed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  looked 
incredulous  at  that  remark;  but  he  repeat- 
ed that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  the  body  of  every  living  man  in  the 


metropolis,  who  assigned  to  himself  a  place 
in  consecrated  ground,  was  already  mort- 
gaged, and  that  whenever  the  vital  spark 
should  flee  from  his  mortal  body,  he  would 
be  booked  for  a  certain  sum  to  the  clergy, 
and  that  in  a  manner  which  in  many  cases 
would  interfere  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people.  With 
these  views  he  felt  bound  to  protest  against 
those  features  of  the  measure  which  he 
considered  to  be  odious,  oppressive,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unjust,  although  he  could 
not  but  rejoice  in  its  success  so  far  as  it 
went  to  promote  the  health  of  the  Hying, 
and  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 

Mr.  ELLIS  said,  that  amongst  his  con- 
stituents were  a  large  body  of  Dissenters, 
who,  regarding  this  as  a  model  Bill  for  the 
country,  felt  very  strongly  opposed  to  some 
of  its  provisions.  They  had  no  objection, 
for  instance,  to  compensation  being  given 
to  existing  incumbents,  but  they  did  com- 
plain that  compensation  was  given  to  in- 
cumbents for  all  time  to  come.  His  con- 
stituents also  thought,  and  he  thought 
with  them,  that  it  was  wrong  to  call  upon 
Dissenters  to  contribute  to  a  rate  to  make 
up  that  compensation.  [An  expression  of 
dissent.]  He  repeated  that  under  this 
Bill  such  a  rate  might  be  levied.  He 
hoped  that  if  the  Government  brought  in 
another  Bill  they  would  take  care,  or  at 
all  events,  that  the  House  would  take  care, 
that  no  such  provisions  were  included 
in  it. 

Mr.  KERSHAW  also  begged  to  state 
that,  whilst  approving  of  what  was  called 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  protested 
strongly  against  those  provisions  which  in- 
flicted new  and  serious  injuries  on  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  country. 

Bill  passed. 

FACTORIES  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Sir  G.  grey  moved  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a  Third  Time. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  felt  assured  that  no 
hon.  Members  who  lived  on  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  the  operatives  had  better  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  Factories 
Act  than  himself.  That  House  thought 
itself  justified  in  refusing  the  suffrage  to 
the  people  because  they  were  ignorant; 
but  how  was  it  possible  for  children  and 
young  persons  to  acquire  learning  or  know- 
ledge when  the  former  had  to  labour  six 
hours  and  the  latter  eight  hours  a  day  ? 
The  Government  made  an  excuse  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  present  project,  by  saying 
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that  the  former  Bill  had  heen  set  aside  hjr 
the  Judges  giving  a  certain  decision;  but 
he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  wished  to  know  why 
the  Judges  should  be  allowed  to  set  aside 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  those  who  had 
jumped  from  clogs  into  Spanish  leather, 
and  from  carts  into  carriages  ?  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary, 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  what  he  said; 
but  he  would  tell  them  that  the  feeling  of 
indignatiou  which  was  rising  among  the 
labouring  classes  would  burst  on  them  like 
a  volcano.  He  denied  that  no  petitions 
had  been  presented  against  this  Bill,  for  he 
knew  that  numbers  bad  been  sent  up  for 
that  purpose.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  been  guilty  of  the  impertinence 
and  audacity  of  saying  that  he  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  had  made  a  furious  speech — 
[Loud  cries  of  **  Order,  order !  "] 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  it  was  clear- 
ly out  of  order  for  one  hon.  Member  to 
apply  such  epithets  to  the  observations  of 
another  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  that  under 
such  circumstances  he  would  withdraw  the 
words.  If  this  Bill  passed,  he  would  exert 
himself  out  of  the  House  to  rouse  the 
people,  itnd  he  would  take  care  they  should 
not  be  deluded  on  the  subject.  He  would 
read  to  the  House  a  letter,  respecting  the 
management  of  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  which  hj^ 
had  received  from  an  inspector  of  factories, 
who  had  visited  the  factory  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester.  The  report 
stated,  that  all  the  throstle-piccers  had 
had  their  wages  reduced,  being  the  third 
time  since  the  winter.  The  best  hands 
were  getting  only  Ss.  and  9s.  a  week, 
while  at  Wayside  mills  they  were  getting 
12s.  and  13s.  for  working  five  days.  Some 
of  Mr.  Bright's  hands  were  only  receiving 
4s.  dd.  One  overlooker  stated  that  he 
had  worked  with  the  Messrs.  Bright  for 
twenty  years,  and  only  received  IO5.  a 
week. 

Sir  G.  grey  asked  to  look  at  the  let- 
ter. On  its  being  handed  across  the  table 
to  him,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  that  it 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  any  inspector  of 
factories. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  stated  that  the 
paper  he  had  produced  was  only  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  he  had  received,  but  he 
would  produce  the  original  letter.  If, 
however,  he  gave  up  the  name  of  the  party 


who  had  written  it,  no  doubt  he  would  be 
much  injured. 

Mr.  ELLIS  wished  to  know  whether 
the  letter  was  written  by  a  Government 
inspector  of  factories  ? 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR:  No.  No  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  the  Go- 
vernment inspectors;  but  the  document 
was  written  by  a  most  respectable  person, 
who  had  been  permitted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  to  inspect  his  mills. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  had  given  notice 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  of 
his  intention  to  make  this  attack  upon 
him? 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  had  not  felt  caUed 
upon  to  give  any  notice  on  the  subject,  any 
more  than  the  hon.  Member  did  when  he 
made  an  attack  upon  him  (Mr.  O'Connor). 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  other  Member 
in  that  House  would  have  been  allowed  to 
be  interrupted  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  that  night.  Could  anything  be 
more  monstrous  than  the  treatment  of 
the  children  in  those  factories  ?  Would 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  formerly 
worked  as  children  in  those  factories,  and 
who  now  were  cotton  millionaires,  allow 
their  own  offspring  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
situation  that  their  growth  would  be  sure 
to  be  stunted  and  their  health  undermined, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  school?  He 
was  sorry  he  was  deserted  on  that  occasion 
by  the  landed  interest.  [  Only  two  Mem- 
bers were  at  that  time  on  the  Opposition 
benches. "l  Was  the  House  aware  of  the 
relative  value  of  human  life  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  agricultural  districts? 
In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  average 
estimate  of  human  life  was  twenty-seven 
years,  while  in  much-abused  Dorsetshire 
and  other  country  districts  it  was  fifty- 
three  years.  He  knew  that  it  was  useless 
for  him  to  oppose  a  Bill  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  he  believed  it  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  hon.  Gentlemen  behind  them,  of 
whom  they  were  afraid.  It  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  trespass  further  on  the 
time  of  the  House.  [*•  Hear,  hear  !  "] 
He  knew  that  observation  would  elicit  a 
cheer,  and  the  only  one  he  had  that  night 
received;  but  he  was  aware  what  little 
power  an  individual  Member  had  in  that 
House.  In  conclusion,  he  would  tell 
them,  if  justice  was  not  done  to  the  peo- 
ple by  that  House,  they  would  take  it  for 
themselves.  He  should  oppose  the  Bill 
although  he  stood  alone. 
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Mb.  REYNOLDS  sud,  he  had  the 
greatest  possible  abhorrence  to  anonymouB 
commanications,  because  he  had  known  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  thej  had  often 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  destroying  pri- 
vate character.  As  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  had  stated  as  much,  he  would 
assume  that  he  had  the  original.  But  he 
would  tell  the  hon.  Member  that  the  manly, 
straightforward  course  for  him  to  have 
pursued  on  this  occasion,  was  to  have 
brought  the  original  down  with  him  to  the 
House.  He  would  also  have  acted  more 
manly  and  honestly  if  he  had  given  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  notice  of 
his  intention  to  make  those  charges 
against  him  before  the  House  in  so  un- 
enviable a  manner.  The  hon.  Member 
should  recollect  that  his  own  conduct  had 
been  often  made  the  subject  of  censure 
and  animadversion  in  the  public  papers. 
He  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
have  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  if,  without 
giving  him  any  previous  notice,  he  had 
brought  forward  an  anonymous  communi- 
cation in  this  House  containing  an  exag- 
gerated statement  of  his  dealings  in 
Snig's-endt  He  wished  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Nottingham  had  acted 
upon  the  Christian  principle  of  "do  unto 
others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  unto 
you."  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  done  him- 
self much  credit  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  treated  this  subject,  nor  in  the  con- 
duct he  had  pursued  towards  aU  absent 
Member.  He  (Mr.  Reynolds)  knew  some- 
thing of  the  dealings  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  as  a  factory  owner,  and  he 
had  found  it  at  aU  times  admitted  with  re- 
spect to  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  indulgent  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire;  and  never  yet  had  he  heard 
anything  that  did  not  redound  to  the  ho- 
nour and  the  credit  of  that  hon.  Member. 
Indeed,  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  might  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  saying  so  much  and 
of  defending  him,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  done  that  which  he  was 
bound  to  do,  given  notice  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  an 
attack  upon  him.  He  protested  against 
such  an  attack  upon  an  hon.  Member  in 
his  absence,  and  he  would  not  in  doing 
so  refrain  also  from  protesting  against  the 
aristocratic  sneer  levelled  at  Gentlemen 
sitting  behind  the  Ministerial  benches  of 
having  jumped  from  something  into  a 
coach.     If  they  had  done  »o,  he  said  the 


greater  was  their  merit;  for  it'waa  dwfaif 
to  their  exertions  and  to  the  exertions  of 
men  like  to  them  that  this  country  occu- 
pied a  high  and  proud  position  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  that  he  understood 
the  letter,  as  it  had  been  first  read  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a  factory  inspector  in 
the  employment  of  the  Government.  He 
found  now  that  it  was  not  a  Government 
inspector  who  had  written,  and  he  was  surd 
the  matter  was  not  worthy  of  any  more 
observation.  He  believed  that  this  Bill^ 
which  placed  a  limitation  upon  the  hours 
of  factory  labour,  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the 
operatives,  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  the 
House  would  at  once  agree  to  the  third 
reading. 

Mb.  F.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  now  offered 
the  original  letter  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, and  if  it  were  worth  his  while,  be 
would  also  offer  it  to  the  right  hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Mb.  W.  J.  FOX  wished  to  say  a  few- 
words  before  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
He  desired  to  express  his  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  judged  it  fit- 
ting to  introduce  a  Bill  containing  a  better 
promise  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  The  Bill  could  be  but  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement.  It  conferred  one  great 
advantage  by  the  limitation  of  ten  hours 
to  young  persons;  but  then  it  created  the 
addition  of  two  hours*  labour  per  week. 
This  detracted  from  its  merits,  and  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  operatives  could  not 
accept  it  as  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  a  question  which  they  had  agitated 
so  long  and  with  so  much  earnestness. 
Whilst  expressing  his  unvarying  attach- 
ment to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  which  had 
formerly  been  carried,  he  begged  to  ex- 
press his  disclaimer  of  the  mode,  spirit, 
and  temper  in  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Bill  had  been  attacked.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Nottingham  had  not 
been  deputed  to  conduct  the  case  of  the 
operatives  on  this  question,  and  many 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
remarks  to-night  showed  that  the  opera- 
tives had  acted  wisely  and  judiciously  in 
assigning  their  case  to  other  hands.  Now, 
for  the  absent  Member  who  had  been  as- 
sailed, it  was  needless  for  him  (Mr.  Fox) 
to  pronounce  any  vindication  or  justifica- 
tion. Every  one  who  knew  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  knew  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  dishonourable,  or  oppressivoi  or 
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cruel  conduct.  It  had  been  his  (Mr.  Foz*s) 
fortune  to  be  opposed  to  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man once  or  twice  on  this  Factories  Bill; 
but,  whenever  he  was  opposed  to  him,  it 
had  been  face  to  face,  and  the  opposition  en- 
countered was  that  of  argument — the  only 
weapon  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester ever  used.  He  (Mr.  Fox)  begged 
to  express  his  regret,  that  feeling  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Nottingham 
did  for  the  hard  labour  of  the  children  in 
factories,  he  was  not  in  his  place  to  speak 
and  prevent,  when  he  might  have  prc- 
yented,  the  minority  which  had  taken  place 
on  that  question.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
have  done  the  cause  much  more  good  than 
the  remarks  which  had,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, been  delivered.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  accommodate  this  ques- 
tion so  as  to  satisfy  the  operatives,  and 
conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  invariably  op- 
posed Bills  interfering  with  labour,  for  he 
held  them  to  be  most  dangerous  legisla- 
tion; and  he  deprecated  any  attempt  by 
means  of  them  to  repress  or  discourage  the 
enterprise  and  exertions  of  men  who  were 
the  best  support  of  the  country,  by  the  vast 
employment  of  labour  through  their  capital. 
Although  he  admitted  that  the  Bill  was 
now  better  than  before,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
yemment  that  the  language  which  had 
just  been  heard  in  that  House  might  be 
taken  as  a  warning  that  when  a  great 
principle  was  once  departed  from,  it  was 
difficult  to  predicate  how  far  the  deviation 
would  go.  If  there  were  to  be  any  further 
proceedings  upon  this  question,  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  it  would  be  by  the  Govern- 
ment retracing  their  steps,  and  no  longer 
interfering  with  the  employ  of  labour  by 
capital,  and  so  discouraging  and  driving 
out  of  the  country  the  chief  means  by 
which  its  wealth  and  greatness  were  sus- 
tained. Upon  that  ground  alone  he  must 
express  his  deep  regret  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  should  have  been  so 
severely  charged  during  his  absence.  It 
would  never  do  for  Members  of  that  House 
to  attack  one  another  in  that  way.  That 
freedom  of  speech  should  be  accorded  was 
not  to  be  doubted;  but  then  the  privilege 
should  be  observed  with  that  courtesy 
which  all  gentlemen  observed  in  their  in- 
tercourse. He  really  hoped  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  feel  that  he 
had  expressed  himself  in  language  not  con- 
sbtent  with  his  position  as  a  Member  of 
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that  House,  and  not  even  consistent  with 
the  liberal  and  humane  views  which  he 
himself  had  taken  upon  the   subject  on« 
which  he  had  spoken. 

Sir  T.  ACL  and  wished  to  express  his 
cordial  acceptance  of  this  Bill,  not  as  a 
mere  compromise,  although  that  was  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  viewed,  but  as  a 
real  and  actual  improvement.  Ho  regarded 
the  endeavour  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  women,  children,  and 
young  persons  employed  in  factories,  as  the 
successful  conclusion  of  one  of  tl^e  best 
pieces  of  legislation  for  the  labouring  popu- 
lation that  he  had  ever  known.  It  was  a 
great  boon,  and  not  a  compromise.  He 
only  regretted  that  the  measure  had  not 
been  extended  to  those  who  had  a  perma- 
ment  claim  to  the  care  of  the  House,  inas- 
much as  they  could  not  help  themselves; 
and  in  the  hope  that  not  even  another  year 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  this 
anomaly  being  cured,  he  would  support 
the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  Third  Time.'* 

The  House  divided;  Lord  Marcus  Hill 
and  Mr.  Bellew  were  appointed  Tellers  for 
the  Ayes;  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Tellers  for  the  Noes, 
but  there  being  no  second  Teller  for  the 
Noes,  Mr.  Speaker  declared  the  Ayes 
had  it. 

Bill  read  3°. 

Amendments  made;  Bill  passed. 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  HATCHELL  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  above  Bill. 

Mr.  NAPIER  wished  to  state  some  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill.  He  had  not  heard  one 
reason  on  the  part  of  the  Government  why 
these  proposed  alterations  should  be  made. 
The  measure  was  against  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  at  least  three  of  the  Judges  who 
presided  in  the  court  to  which  it  related.  It 
would  be  said,  perhaps,  that  as  the  courts 
of  equity  in  this  country  had  been  dealt 
with,  the  House  might  do  the  same  with 
those  of  Ireland.  But  the  two  cases  were 
totally  different.  In  this  country,  the 
Judges  appointed  to  the  courts  of  common 
law  were  generally  lawyers  whose  exclu- 
sive practice  had  been  in  these  courts ; 
whereas  in  Ireland  the  Judges  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  were  distinguished  as  much 
for  their  knowledge  of  equity  as  their 
knowledge  of  common  law.  When  the 
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Goyernment  asked  the  House  to  abolish  a 
court  of  this  kind  with  more  summary  in- 
decency than  they  would  adopt  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  Palace  Comii,  he  felt 
entitled  to  ask  for  some  reason  to  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  why  the  Bill 
should  pass.  He  had  heard  no  such  rea- 
son :  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  had  made  no  statement  that 
he  had  heard  of;  there  had  been  no  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  knew  anything  at 
all  about  the  measure.  The  fact  was,  that 
this  court  was  one  which  presented  great 
conveniences  both  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  public.  [Here  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  described  in  detail  some  of  the 
functions  and  the  mode  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  court ;  the  Judges  of  which  were,  he 
said,  particularly  well  acquainted  with  what 
he  might  describe  as  local  equity.]  What 
benefit  could  arise  to  the  public  he  could 
not  conceive,  of  abolishing  a  court  of  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction,  when  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  overburdened  with  business. 
Thus,  they  had  a  Court  of  Chancery  with 
its  hands  full,  and  a  Court  of  Exchequer 
presided  over  by  three  Judges,  who  now 
sat  in  equity,  in  whom  the  country  had 
as  high  a  confidence  as  in  any  Judges 
on  the  Irish  bench  ;  and  the  opinions  of 
these  Judges  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  Bill.  Was  it  right  or  reasonable  to 
come  upon  the  House  by  surprise,  at 
this  period  of  the  Session,  to  abolish 
such  an  institution  as  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland,  without  proper  notice 
given,  or  reason  assigned  ?  He  had  ob- 
jections to  some  details  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  could  not  avoid  complaining  of  the 
changing  and  shifting  that  was  of  late 
continually  occurring  in  Irish  legislation, 
BO  that  the  profession  scarcely  knew  what 
they  were  about.  He  wanted  to  know 
the  ground  and  reason  for  this  Bill,  pro- 
posed just  at  the  time  when  the  addi- 
tional business  arising  out  of  the  sales  of 
the  incumbered  estates  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  Chancellor,  and  when  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  also  had  had  further  duties 
imposed  upon  him.  Here  was  a  court  in 
a  state  of  full  and  competent  working, 
with  excellent  Judges,  and  a  full  staff  of 
most  experienced  officers,  and  this  the 
House  was  asked  to  abolish — for  what, 
for  whom,  for  whose  interests?  Several 
of  the  officers  had  been  forty  years  in  the 
service;  and  were  they  to  be  turned  upon 
the  world  without  provision,  or  were  they 


to  be  quartered  upon  the  publie  for  com* 
pensation?  In  this  country  such  an  aet 
would  not  be  done  without  making  pro- 
vision for  pensions,  and  sufficient  retiring 
allowances  for  the  officers.  He  recom- 
mended to  the  House  a  more  eareful  atten- 
tion to  legislation  for  Ireland  than  had 
been  displayed  in  such  Bills  as  these,  and 
then  perhaps  the  complaint  of  that  coontrj 
that  her  people  could  not  obtain  justice 
from  an  Imperial  Senate  would  be  obliter- 
ated. When  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill 
would  be  proposed,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
notice  in  detail  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  got  up. 

Mr.  HATCHELL  denied  that  the  BiU 
had  been  brought  in  by  surprise.  Bills 
for  the  transference  of  the  special  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been 
prepared  some  time  ago,  and  the  public 
mind  was  prepared  for  changes  to  be  pro- 
posed. One  of  the  learned  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  approved,  he  knew, 
of  this  measure,  and  he  had  not  seen  a 
single  communication  from  any  one  of  those 
Judges  disapproving  of  its  principle.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  London  since  he  (Mr. 
Hatchell)  had  given  notice  of.  the  Bill,  but 
had  expressed  no  dissatisfaction.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  Uni- 
versity had  asked  why  it  was  necessary 
that  this  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred. 
The  equity  business  of  that  court  had  fallen 
off  60  considerably  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  as  to  render  the  equity  juris- 
diction of  the  court  perfectly  useless.  In 
the  first  five  months  of  1847,  111  bills 
were  filed;  in  1840,  80  bills  were  filed;  in 
1849,  48  bills  were  filed,  only  19  of  which 
were  answered;  and  this  year  the  num- 
ber of  bills  filed  had  fallen  to  29,  only 
four  of  which  had  been  answered.  The 
expense  of  the  staff  maintained  for  dispos- 
ing of  that  business  was  about  15,000^.  a 
year,  which  would  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
saved  by  the  adoption  of  this  Bill.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  afford 
compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  court, 
some  of  whom  were  far  advanced  in  life, 
their  period  of  service  having  extended  to 
fifty  years.  The  court,  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  had  recently  been  often  obliged 
to  proceed  with  business  promiscuously; 
the  consequence  of  which  had  been,  that 
neither  suitors,  the  bar,  nor  practitioners 
were  able  to  know  when  their  motions 
either  in  law  or  equity  would  be  called  on. 
Great  inconvenience  had  resulted  to  all 
parties  fiom  this  circumstance,  which  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe   would  be 
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avoided  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  When 
it  was  considered  that,  besides  this  incon- 
yenience,  the  business  of  the  equity  branch 
of  the  court  had  so  greatly  diminished, 
added  to  the  fact,  that  the  business  of  the 
law  branch  had  considerably  increased,  it 
would  be  admitted  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  to  remoYO  the  equity  jurisdiction, 
so  that  the  court  might  devote  its  whole 
attention  to  the  legal  department.  There 
was  also  precedent  for  the  measure.  In 
1844,  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  England  was  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  clauses  of 
the  present  Bill  were  almost  precise  copies 
of  the  English  Act  upon  the  same  subject. 
He  remarked,  that  the  discordant  deci- 
sions of  the  equity  side  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  similar 
questions,  encouraged  appeals  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend, 

Bill  read  2**,  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  turner  objected  to  the  provision 
in  the  first  clause,  whereby  it  was  enacted 
that  trustees  might,  in  certain  cases,  be 
removed  by  the  master  without  any  grounds 
having  been  laid  by  affidavit  for  the  order 
for  their  removal.  This  provision  was  so 
objectionable  that  he  should  move  its  omis- 
sion from  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  6, 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  require  "  to 
the  end  of  the  clause. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  effect  of  the  clause. 
He  supposed  the  object  of  it  to  be  that  the 
opinion  of  the  master  should  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  it  were  an  order  of  court.  But 
the  simple  object  of  the  clause  was,  in  the 
case  of  charities  whose  income  exceeded 
ZOl.  and  was  below  100^,  to  give  the  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  to  the  master,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  first  going  to  the 
court.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
master  by  the  Bill.  The  clause  simply 
meant  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  peti- 
tion went  before  the  master  primarily,  who 
dealt  with  it  according  to  his  judgment; 
and  ho  made  a  special  report  upon  it  be- 


fore it  became  an  order  of  court.  With 
regard  to  the  incomes,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  every  difficulty  unless  the  Bill  was 
applied  without  distinction  to  all  charities. 
Some  contest,  therefore,  might  occur  upon 
the  question  whether  the  master  had  juris- 
diction, but  in  such  cases  the  master  would 
make  a  special  report  to  the  court. 

Ma.  TURNER  said,  that  in  point  of 
fact,  the  master  would  have  no  rules  to 
guide  his  proceedings. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  '  and 
upon  the  presentation  of  every  such  peti- 
tion, the  same,'  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committece  divided  : — Ayes  65  ; 
Noes  14  :  Majority  51. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clauses  2  to 
7  inclusive. 

Clause  8. 

Mr.  TURNER  said,  this  clause  would 
place  all  the  smaller  charities  of  the  country 
entirely  under  the  administration  of  the 
judges  of  the  county  courts.  This  was 
open  to  some  objection.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  county  court  judges  did  not  reside  in 
the  districts  over  which  they  had  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  therefore,  they  could  nave  no 
local  knowledge  of  the  charities  under  their 
control.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
they  must  obtain  their  information  in  rela- 
tion to  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
clerks  in  different  towns  upon  their  circuit, 
who  were  generally  solicitors  and  attorneys, 
who  had  considerable  political  influence. 
He  feared  that  in  this  way  the  choice  and 
appointment  of  trustees  would  fall,  practi- 
cally, into  the  hands  of  these  clerks,  who 
might — he  did  not  say  they  would — turn  it 
to  political  purposes,  as  the  judges  them- 
selves would  have  no  local  knowledge.  He 
therefore  trusted  the  House  would  reject 
the  clause,  and  place  charities  under  oOL 
annual  value  upon  the  same  footing  as 
charities  between  30L  and  1001. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said, 
this  question,  of  which  he  fully  admitted 
the  importance,  had  been  discussed  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  power 
must  be  given  to  some  tribunal,  and  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  so  unobjectionable 
as  the  county  courts,  though  some  objec- 
tions might  be  made  to  them.  The  fact 
of  the  judges  not  being  locally  resident  was 
an  advantage,  because  it  had  always  been 
found  that  judges  locally  resident  con- 
tracted local  feelings  and  local  prejudices. 
They  must,  however,  determine  upon  the 
evidence  submitted  to  them.  He  did  not 
deny  that  some  evil  might  arise  in  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  trustees  from  politi- 
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oal  feelings;  bat  be  was  willing  to  introduce 
a  provision  tbat  tbe  same  course  sbould  be 
taken,  botb  witb  respect  to  tbe  county 
courts  and  tbe  master  s  office,  as  prevailed 
in  tbe  Court  of  Cbanoery  witb  regard  to 
all  cbarities  except  corporation  cbarities, 
namely,  tbat  tbe  list  sbould  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance be  submitted  to  tbe  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  bis  approval. 

Tbe  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  defend- 
ed  tbe  principle  of  tbe  clause,  and  enforced 
tbe  propriety  of  tbe  Amendment  suggested 
by  tbe  Solicitor  General. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  Tbat 
tbe  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  tbe 
Bill." 

Tbe  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  61; 
Noes  16  :  Majority  45. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clauses  9  to 
36  inclusive. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Thursday  next. 

COUNTY  COURTS  EXTENSION  BILL. 

Order  for  Tbird  Reading  read. 

Sir  G.  grey  moved  tbe  Third  Reading 
oftbisBill. 

Sir  G.  clerk  said,  before  the  Bill 
was  read  a  tbird  time,  be  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  case  of  certain  officers  who 
would  suffer  pecuniary  loss  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill.  The  officers  to  whom  be 
alluded  were  tbe  registrars  of  tbe  Cinque 
Ports.  They  bad  applied  to  the  Treasury, 
but  no  answer  bad  been  given  to  their  ap- 
plication. He  was  afraid  that  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  House  he  could  not 
move  tbat  compensation  be  given  to  these 
officers;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  only  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, who  bo  trusted  would  give  an 
assurance  that  they  should  be  compensated 
if  they  could  prove  that  they  had  sustained 
a  pecuniary  loss. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  be 
would  explain  tbe  nature  of  the  claim.  He 
understood  tbat  tbe  individuals  to  whom 
tbe  right  hon.  Baronet  referred  were  in 
tbe  nature  of  sheriffs*  officers,  and  the  com- 
plaint they  made  was  tbat  by  tbe  operation 
of  this  Bill,  process  being  served  by  the 
officers  of  the  court,  they  would  lose  the 
service  of  tbe  processes  of  tbe  superior 
courts.  Now,  the  first  observation  in  an- 
swer to  that  claim  was  this,  that  this  was 
only  an  extension  of  the  original  Act,  and 
he  found  no  clause  in  the  original  Act  giv- 
ing compensation  to  the  registrars  of 
Cinque  Ports.     But  further,  if  they  were 


to  compensate  everybody,  tbey  must  com- 
pensate sheriffs'  officers  and  attorneys. 
He  could  quite  understand  that  where  an 
office  was  abolished  there  sbould  be  com- 
pensation, but  where  there  .was  only  an  in- 
direct loss  they  could  not  give  compensa- 
tion. 

Bill  read  3^ 

On  tbe  Question  tbat  tbe  Bill  do  pass. 

Major  BLACEALL  moved  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  members  of  tbe  Irish  Bar  of 
seven  years'  standing  sbould  be  eligible 
to  fill  tbe  office  of  judges  of  tbe  county 
courts  in  England. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  1^ 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  if  tbe  House 
adopted  this  Motion,  tbey  would  have  to  go 
much  further.  No  English  barrister  could 
be  appointed  to  an  office  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  wished  to  know  why 
Irish  members  of  tbe  Bar,  witb  the  advan- 
tages of  a  legal  education,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fill  legal  offices  in  this  coun« 
try? 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  asked  if  an  English 
barrister  of  inferior  standing  was  fit  for  a 
high  office  in  Ireland,  why  should  not  an 
Irish  barrister  of  superior  standing  be  fit 
for  an  inferior  position  in  England  ? 

Mr.  KEOGH  said,  that  the  duties  of 
the  judges  of  the  county  courts  had  been 
described  as  not  requiring  very  high  quali- 
fications. If  Irish  barristers  were  not 
permitted  to  fill  these  offices  in  England, 
why  were  they  dragged  from  Ireland  to 
England  to  obtain  their  right  of  admission 
to  the  bar  ?  Why  were  Englishmen  sent 
to  Ireland  to  fill  judicial  offices  ?  He  knew 
that  there  were  persons  in  Ireland  at  this 
moment  receiving  high  salaries,  holding 
offices  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  had 
come  to  Ireland,  holding  tbe  offices  of 
clerks.  It  was  most  unreasonable  for  any 
Member  of  the  Government  to  stand  up 
and  reject  this  most  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  observed 
tbat  the  Motion  was  not  resisted  on  the 
ground  of  qualification.  Tbe  Bill  was  a 
Bill  to  amend  tbe  County  Court  Act  by 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Tbe  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  proposed 
to  put  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  altering  the  entire  sys- 
tem. If  it  were  thought  right  that  all 
gentlemen  qualified  for  Ireland  sbould 
qualify  themselves  for  each  bar,  let  it  be 
so  understood. 

Colonel  RAWDON  thought  it  most 
important  to  give  Irish  gentlemen  who 
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were  obliged  to  come  over  here  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  terms,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  gharing  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  both  countries.  He  should  there- 
fore  vote  for  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  ''  That 
the  said  Claiise  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  58;  Noes 
111 :  Majority  53. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  moved  a  clause,  to 
the  effect  that,  with  the  leave  of  the  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  plaintiff  shall 
dwell  or  carry  on  business,  or  shall  have 
dwelt  or  carried  on  business  within  six 
calendar  months  next  before  the  time  of 
the  action  brought,  such  summons  may  is- 
sue in  such  last-mentioned  court. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  P. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  opposed 
the  insertion  of  the  clause,  and  reminded 
the  House  that  on  its  former  production  it 
was  withdrawn  in  obedience  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  violating  the  principle  which  was  sought 
to  be  established  by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  FITZROY  supported  the  clause, 
and  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  would  vrithdraw  his 
opposition. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  sec- 
ond time." 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  55;  Noes 
90:  Majority  35. 

Amendment  made;  Bill  passed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
jPWday,/ttn«21,  1860. 

MiKUTBS.]  PuBUO  Bills. — 1*  Factories ;  Metro- 
politan Interments ;  County  Courts  Extension ; 
Borough  Courts  of  Record  (Ireland) ;  Turnpike 
Roads  (Ireland);  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines; 
Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance. 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Lord  LANGDALE  informed  the  House, 
that  Her  Majesty  had  issued  Commissions, 
rcToking  the  former  Commissions  appoint- 
ing Speakers  of  this  House,  and  therehj 
appointing  the  Lord  Langdale  Speaker 
of  the  House :  in  his  ahsence,  the  Lord 
Denman  :  in  their  ahsence,  the  Lord  Camp- 
bell. The  said  CommissionB  read  hy  the 
clerk. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  wished  to  address 
a  few  words  to  their  Lordships  on  hehalf 
of  the  Judges  who  had  heon  summoned  to 
attend  their  Lordships  for  the  remainder  of 
this  Session  in  cases  of  appeal.  The 
Judges  knew  that  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
attend  upon  their  Lordships  when  sum- 
moned to  do  so.  They  felt  that  it  was  an 
honour  to  advise  their  Lordships  during 
their  deliherations,  although  they  had  not 
a  right  to  Tote  upon  them.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
caused  hy  the  Great  Seal  now  heing  held 
in  commission,  they  had  considered  that  it 
was  not  likely  that  their  Lordships  would 
call  for  their  attendance  during  the  present 
Session;  they  had  therefore  made  arrange- 
ments de  die  in  diem  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  hy 
which  their  time  would  he  fully  occupied 
until  the  commencement  of  the  assizes. 
He  knew  that  it  was  very  dcsirahle  thai 
many  of  the  cases  which  werp  in  appeal 
hefore  their  Lordships  should  he  decided 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  the  judg- 
ments might  be  disposed  of  more  speeduy 
if  the  Judges  could  attend  their  Lordships; 
but  such  attendance  would  lead  to  great  in* 
convenience  in  the  arrangements  which 
they  had  made  for  their  respective  courts, 
and  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. He  believed  that  those  appeals 
in  which  the  attendance  of  the  Judges  was 
required  might  very  well  stand  over  until 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament — until  the 
spring  of  next  year — and  that  too  with  little 
damage  to  the  parties  engaged  therein, 
while  the  regular  business  in  which  the 
Judges  were  now  engaged  was  of  much  more 
urgent  importance.  What  he,  therefore, 
most  respectfully  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships was,  that  they  should  not  exercise  their 
undoubted  right  to  summon  the  Judges 
during  the  present  Session;  but  that  they 
would  allow  the  existing  arrangements  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  Having  made  this 
statement,  he  should  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  their  Lordships. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  expected  to 
dispose  of  two  writs  of  error  this  Session, 
in  case  the  assistance  of  the  Judges  were 
given  to  him;  but  the  speech  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  had  put  an  end  to  that 
expectation.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  nor 
yet  of  the  Judges.  It  was  the  right  of 
those  noble  Lords  who  attended  to  the 
appeal  business  to  summon  the  learned 
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Judges.  As  he  understood  that  the  cir- 
cuits would  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
week  after  next,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
arrangements  mentioned  hy  his  nohle  and 
learned  Friend  could  be  interfered  with. 

POST   OFFICE    ARRANGEMENTS  — DELI- 
VERY  OF  LETTERS  ON  SUNDAY. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  his  nohle  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Council,  on  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  received  so  many  letters  that  he  could 
not  any  longer  refrain  from  noticing  it. 
The  question  related  to  certain  new  regu- 
lations issued  respecting  the  delivery  of 
letters  on  Sundays.  As  a  lawyer,  he  en- 
tertained great  doubts  whether  the  Crown 
had  power  to  issue,  or  at  least  to  enforce, 
those  regulations;  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  be  well  considered  before  directions 
were  given  to  carry  them  into  effect.  He 
had  great  doubts  himself — but  several  emi- 
nent lawyers  had  no  doubt  whatever,  as  to 
the  legality  of  these  regulations.  The 
ground  which  many  of  his  legal  friends 
had  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  opinion  was, 
that  this  order  of  the  Crown  had  been  is- 
sued in  reply  to  an  address  coming  from 
only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  No- 
thing was  more  legitimate  in  his  opinion 
than  the  action  of  the  Crown  upon  the  ad- 
dress of  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature; 
but  if  the  matter  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  address  was  in  itself  illegal,  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  legally  even  by 
an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  only  mode  of  acting  legally  in 
such  a  case  was  a  proceeding  by  Bill.  Now, 
there  were  votes  annually  passed,  and  taxes 
regularly  paid,  for  the  delivery  of  letters. 
Could  those  taxes  bo  repealed,  or  those 
votes  of  both  Houses  be  got  rid  of,  by  the 
vote  of  a  single  House,  or  by  an  Address 
to  the  Crown  ?  If  the  delivery  of  letters 
could  bo  thus  stopped  on  the  Sunday,  it 
could  be  equally  stopped  on  the  Monday, 
and  indeed  on  any  other  day  in  the 
week 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  the  point  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  raised  was  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  obtain  correct  information  respecting  it 
in  the  course  of  To-morrow. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  in- 
tended no  allusion  to  what  had  taken  place 
elsewhere,  nor  did  he  mean  to  imply  the 
Blightest  disrespect  to  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons. 


ACCOMMODATION  FOR  FOREIGN 
MINISTERS. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  rose 
to  move,  pursuant  to  notice— 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in* 
quire  whether  an  improvement  can  be  made  in 
the  existing  arrangements  of  this  House,  bo  as  to 
afford  better  accommodation  for  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers  who  may  desire  to 
be  present  at  its  debates." 

The  nohle  Marquess  said:  Mj  Lords,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  yonr  Lord- 
ships' consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  reporting  upon  the  hest  mode  of  ac- 
commodating in  your  Lordships'  House 
those  distinguished  persons  who  represent 
Foreign  Courts  in  this  country.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  repeat  what  I  hare  on 
a  previous  occasion  stated  upon  this  snh- 
ject,  more  especially  as  I  am  sure  all  jour 
Lordships  must  he  anxious  to  promote  the 
ohject  which  I  have  in  view,  and  to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  accommodate  those  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Your  Lordships  must 
he  aware  that  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing on  this  suhject  a  few  nights  ago, 
hut  to  which  I  do  not  vrish  more  particu- 
larlv  to  advert,  I  helieve,  however,  that 
the  distinguished  person  alluded  to  on  that 
occasion  Believed  he  was  justified  in  occu- 
pying that  seat,  which,  under  a  recent 
order  of  your  Lordships'  House,  he  had 
not  a  strict  right  to  occupy — I  believe  this 
gentleman  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  not  authorised  to  occupy  it.  He 
might  have  formed  that  conclusion  from 
two  reasons  :  one  was,  that  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  seat  hy  one  of  the  officers  of 
your  Lordships'  House ;  and,  secondly, 
because  on  tho  door  through  which  he 
passed  into  this  seat  were  inscribed  the 
words,  "  Seats  for  diplomatic  persons." 
From  these  circumstances,  tho  distin- 
guished individual  to  whom  I  allude  con- 
ceived he  had  a  perfect  riffht  to  occupy 
the  seat  he  occupied,  and  that  by  taking 
and  maintaining  that  seat  he  was  only 
maintaining  the  position  which  he  was  en- 
titled to  maintain ;  that  he  was  only  ful- 
filling his  duty  to  the  Sovereign  he  served, 
and  discharging  the  obligations  which  ho 
had  to  perform.  However  unpleasant  the 
circumstance  may  have  been  to  him,  I  am 
confident  that  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  your  Lordships  to  act  harshly 
or  wound  the  feelings  of  that  gentleman. 
I  believe  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  disposition  on  the  part  of  yom*  Lord- 
ships to  provide  for  tho  representatives  of 
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Foreign  Courts  all  possible  accommodation, 
and  to  receive  them  in  your  Lordships* 
House  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Your 
Lordships  are  all  anxious  to  provide  suit- 
able seats  for  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic body,  and  to  do  anything  in  your 
power  to  promote  their  comfort.  It  is  with 
these  views  that  I  beg  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee.  I  know 
the  place  allocated  for  their  accommoda- 
tion cannot  be  very  large,  and  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  find  room  for 
all  the  inferior  members  of  the  corps  diplo- 
matique ;  but  some  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  my  noble  Friend  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  and  I  rise  to  second  his 
Motion,  in  token  of  my  agreement.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  what  took 
place,  and  what  I  said  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  took  place  without  any  inten- 
tion of  originating  it  on  my  part,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  your  Lordships.  Any- 
thing in  these  days  more  misrepresented — 
anything  more  gross  than  the  misrepre- 
sentation which  has  gone  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  language  the  least  decorous  which  I 
ever  heard  applied  to  any  Member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament — anything  more  ut- 
terly gross,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  gone  forth,  and  in 
the  least  decorous  language,  I  have  never, 
on  any  occasion,  read  in  any  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  not  because  the  gentleman 
in  question,  whoso  name  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  for 
I  purposely  abstained  from  mentioning  it, 
because  I  was  aware,  or  at  least  expected, 
that  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  mentioned 
he  would  leave  his  place,  and  in  that  case 
his  name  would  never  have  come  before 
the  public — that  being  the  case,  I  add, 
that  is  was  not  from  any  the  most  remote 
approach  to  any  disrespect  towards  that 
eminent  individual,  that  I  proceeded  as  I 
did.  I  have,  in  common  with  my  noble 
Friend  opposite,  a  great  respect  for  the 
attainments  of  that  excellent  gentleman,  for 
his  station,  and  for  his  character.  I  have  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance,  and  am,  and 
have  been,  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with 
him.  It  was,  therefore,  from  no  disrespect 
either  to  him  or  to  his  functions  that  I 
took  the  course  which  I  did.  If  it  had 
been  one  of  your  Lordshipsy  who  hayo  an 


undoubted  right  to  be  in  that  place,  and 
whose  right  to  be  there  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged, I  should  have  taken  leave,  with  all 
possible  tenderness  and  respect  to  the 
wrongdoer,  as  I  should  have  considered 
him,  to  protest  against  his  remaining  in 
that  place.  It  is  said  that  I  have  been 
seen,  and  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  been 
seen,  repeatedly  in  the  Peeresses*  gallery. 
To  be  sure  wo  have,  over  and  over  again, 
for  we  have  a  right  to  be  there  ;  but  I 
venture  to  say,  that  neither  I  nor  my  noble 
Friend  ever  kept  our  seats  there  when 
Peeresses  were  standing  at  the  door  and 
could  not  get  a  seat.  That  is  the  point,  I 
say  ;  that  is  the  question.  No  gentleman 
in  England,  be  he  a  Member  of  this  House, 
or,  as  I  believe,  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, but  I  can  only  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  the  House  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong — no  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, be  he  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it, 
would  keep  a  seat  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
lady  unable  to  obtain  one.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  on  any  ground  of  privilege,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  gallery  is  appropriated 
by  the  orders  of  your  Lordships  to  the 
accommodation  of  Peeresses  and  their 
daughters,  that  I  interfered.  The  noble 
ladies  in  question  for  whom  I  interfered 
were  among  the  nearest  relations  of  a 
noble  Lord  whose  conduct  was  to  form  the 
main  subject  of  that  night's  debate.  They 
came  to  the  door  of  the  gallery;  they  found 
it  full,  they  found  that  there  was  not  even 
standing  room.  I  then  said,  as  I  thought, 
courteously — I  am  sure  that  I  intended  no 
disrespect — I  addressed  myself  three  times 
over  to  this  highly-respectable  individual 
— I  stated  three  times  over  that  Peeresses, 
who  had  an  undoubted  right  to  be  in  the 
gallery,  were  waiting  at  the  door ;  I  stated 
— as  I  thought,  most  courteously — that 
there  was  a  place  below  assigned  for  him 
to  occupy.  In  all  probability,  as  I  was 
talking  to  him  in  my  own  language,  and 
not  in  his,  this  respectable  individual  did 
not  understand  me.  I  hoped  that  there 
would  be  some  fair  interpreter  there  to  aid 
me,  as  I  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
sex.  Why  do  I  say  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand me?  Because  he  never  answered 
me — ^because  he  did  not  even  look  at  me. 
I  then  told  him  that  I  should  be  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  enforcing  the 
standing  orders  of  the  House.  Still  he 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said.  Even  after 
I  had  addressed  the  House,  and  the  order 
was  enforced  from  the  woolsack,  he  still 
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took  no  notice.  The  gentleman,  being,  as 
I  suppose,  ignorant  of  our  language,  and 
being  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
took  no  notice  even  of  that  proceeding.  I 
am  afraid  that  it  was  owing  to  the  inscrip- 
tion  over  the  door,  of  which  I  was  not  at 
the  time  aware,  that  this  occurrence  arose; 
but  every  one  of  your  Lordships  knows 
that  that  inscription  was  erroneously  there. 
That  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
any  person  in  this  country,  or  in  this 
House,  to  show  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
any  diplomatic  agent  here,  I  confidently 
state.  I  ought  to  mention  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  gentleman's  presence  in  the 
gallery,  one  or  two  Peeresses  left  the  House 
and  went  home,  as  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  knows,  for  he  took  charge  of  them. 
They  went  home  in  consequence  of  their 

? laces  being  preoccupied.  But,  my  Lords, 
ought  to  add  that  the  total  groundless- 
ness  of  the  idea  that  any  disrespect  was 
intended  to  the  gentleman,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  House  or  of  the  Court,  is  shown 
by  what  occurred  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Rank  has  been  acceded  to  the  higher  dip- 
lomatic agents  by  the  Court  in  very  ample 
terms,  without  any  complaint  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  By  Royal  mandate 
they  are  endowed  with  privileges  never 
before  granted  except  to  Ambassadors. 
An  Ambassador  stands  in  the  place  of,  and 
is  in  the  same  position  as,  his  Sovereign. 
But  not  so  an  Envoy.  An  Envoy  is  only 
the  representative  of  the  Minister  of  the 
nation  by  which  he  is  sent  to  this  country. 
He  does  not  represent  a  foreign  Sovereign 
any  more  than  a  Consul  does.  But,  by  a 
Royal  mandate  issued  within  a  few  years, 
precedence  has  been  given  in  England  to 
all  Envoys,  down  to  those  coming  from 
the  least  important  States,  before  Earls 
and  Marquesses,  as  I  understand.  I  never 
heard  any  whisper  of  objection  from  any 
Earl  or  Marquess  to  that.  [A  Noble  Lord 
said :  Above  Earls.]  I  thought  it  had 
been  before  Marquesses,  but  I  suppose 
that  my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  took  care  that  it  should  not 
be  before  Marquesses. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  the  precedence  was  before  Marquesses. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  Ho  had  said  that 
it  was  before  Marquesses,  and  had  been 
corrected ;  and  now  he  asked,  had  any 
Marquess,  Earl,  Viscount,  or  Baron,  ever 
objected  to  such  precedence  being  given  ? 
That  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  Court 
showed  no  disrespect,  and  that  the  Peers 
entertiuned  no  disrespect  to  these  foreign 


Envoys.  With  respect  to  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  or  more  fitting.  The  place  to  be 
assigned  should  be  very  convenient,  but 
not  very  large — not  to  hold  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  a  foreign  Embassy — all  the  at- 
taches and  all  the  secretaries ;  it  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  accommodation  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  Foreign  Ministers — such 
as  Envoys,  Charges  d 'Affaires,  Miniateni 
Plenipotentiary,  or  Secretaries  of  Em- 
bassy. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  having  been 
present  upon  the  unfortunate  occasion  in 
question,  it  was  only  due  to  the  distin- 
guished person  aggrieved  to  say,  that  in 
his  (Earl  Grey's)  opinion,  that  distin- 
guished person  could  not  have  understood 
what  had  been  stated  to  him  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  (Earl  Grey)  knew  that  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  appealed  to  to  make  room  for  ladies 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  seats.  He 
knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  impression 
of  the  ChevaUcr  was,  that  he  was  sum- 
moned out  of  the  place  where  he  was  sit- 
ting in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  due 
to  himself,  and  to  the  body  with  which 
he  was  connected,  to  decline  to  leave  his 
place.  He  (Earl  Grey)  regretted  greatly 
— he  took  shame  to  himself  that  he  had 
not  suggested  that  the  standing  order 
ought,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to 
have  been  read.  But  the  fact  was,  that 
the  whole  thing  passed  so  rapidly,  that  it 
was  over  before  the  idea  struck  his  mind. 
He  repeated  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen 
did  not  conceive  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  him  to  do  that  which,  as  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  stated,  any  gentleman 
here  or  elsewhere  would  have  done  un- 
asked. Had  the  appeal,  indeed,  been 
made  in  that  manner,  he  was  very  sure 
that  the  seat  would  have  been  at  once 
given  up;  but  he  believed  that  part  of  the 
difficulty  arose  from  this  circumstance — 
that,  in  a  natural  anxiety  to  hear  a  very 
interesting  debate,  there  were  ladies  in  the 
gallery  who  were  not  entitled  to  occupy 
places  there,  and  ho  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  quite 
unaware  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  was 
perfectly  unaware  of  what  the  noble  Earl 
stated;  that  he  only  asked  a  place  for  a 
near  relative  of  the  noble  Viscount  whose 
conduct  formed  the  subject-matter  of  that 
debate.  He  asked  a  place  for  a  near  re- 
lation of  that  noble  Lord,  a  noble  Vis* 
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countes8»  whose  place  was,  nndoubtedlj, 
fixed  by  the  order  of  the  House,  and  who 
yery  naturally  felt  an  anxiety  to  hear  the 
discussion.  Another  very  near  relation 
was  obliged  to  sit  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  box  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Bod. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
stated  that  he  had  heard,  from  a  Foreign 
Minister,  an  account  of  the  matter  which 
was  very  different  from  the  version  of  it 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
given  to  the  House.  If  their  Lordships 
took  any  proceedings  in  consequence  of  it, 
such  proceedings  ought  to  be  founded  upon 
evidence.  The  Committee  for  which  the 
noble  Marquess  now  moved  might  be  em- 
ployed to  take  that  evidence,  by  examin- 
ing witnesses;  and  he  thought  that  that 
would  be  a  better  course  than  proceeding 
upon  the  mere  declaration  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  Having  been  formerly  con* 
nected  with  the  Court  which  the  distin- 
guished individual  alluded  to  now  repre- 
sented in  England,  ho  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  unite  with  those  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  high  character  of  that  Minis- 
ter. But  it  would  be  premature  to  go  in- 
to the  history  of  this  matter,  and,  if  gone 
into  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  developed  by 
evidence  taken  before  a  Committee.  A 
letter,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the 
occurrence,  which  had  been  printed,  and  a 
copy  of  which  he  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived, he  should  say  ought  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House.  The  papers  relating  to 
the  transaction  ought  to  be  produced. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  if  such 
suggestions  were  listened  to,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  producing  of  papers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  Had  the 
noble  Marquess  who  charged  him  with  do- 
ing that  which  was  most  superfluous — he 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord,  had  he  read  the 
indecorous  and  mischievous  paragraphs 
which  had  been  before  the  public  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  and  he  asked  him, 
whether,  considering  those  circumstances, 
he  could  have  done  otherwise  than  put  the 
matter  upon  a  right  footing  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  before  anything  was  known  of  that 
letter  he  had  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  House  in  the  course  which  he  was 
taking  in  this  matter.  He  had  given  no- 
tice of  the  Motion  now  under  consideration 
before  the  letter  in  question  was  received. 
If  that  document  were  to  be  officially  pro- 
duced, it  would  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
influenced  solely  by  such  a  communication^ 


and  had  not  proceeded  upon  their  own 
sense  of  what  was  due  no  less  to  the  diplo- 
matic body  than  to  themselves. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
observed,  that  his  wish  was  that  a  one- 
sided statement  should  not  go  forth. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished  individual  had  printed  and  pub« 
lished  the  morning  after  the  occurrence  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
newspapers,  and  in  not  very  decorous 
language.  He  should  not  call  it  a  breach 
of  privilege,  though  it  was  inaccurate,  and 
a  breach  of  good  manners. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
had  referred  to  the  statements  which  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  ho  could  only  say  that,  though 
he  had  not  himself  been  present,  he  was 
enabled,  from  the  statement  of  an  eyewit- 
ness, to  corroborate  those  accounts.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  no  doubt  was  ex- 
cited by  his  anxiety  to  obtain  room  for 
those  honourable  ladies;  but  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself 
to  say  whether  he  had  not  addressed  thai 
most  excellent  person  respecting  whom  the 
present  discussion  arose,  from  a  part  of  the 
House,  and  said  to  him,  "Now,  will  you 
come  down  ?" 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  had  shown  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  evidence.  Although  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  he  and  all  who  had  filled  that 
office,  from  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  might 
hold  themselves  excused  from  acquiring 
an  acquaintance  with  those  rules,  yet, 
being  a  Peer,  and  exercising  judicial  func- 
tions as  a  Member  of  that  House,  he  was 
bound  to  know  the  rules  of  evidence,  and 
he  had  on  this  occasion  shown  a  total  igno- 
rance of  them.  The  noble  Marquess  stated 
that  he  himself  was  not  present,  but  that 
he  had  the  account  from  some  one  else 
who  was.  Was  that  individual  in  the 
House  at  the  time?  [The  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane  :  Yes.]  Did  he  hear  those 
words?  and  was  he  a  Peer?  [The  Mar- 
quess of  Breadalbane  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
House.]  Whoever  furnished  that  state- 
ment misinformed  the  noble  Marquess — 
entirely,  totally,  and  grossly  misinformed 
him ;  and  he  had  no  objection  that  the  no- 
ble Marquess  should  tell  that  person  that 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  said  so. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  that 
having  had  the  acquaintance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished person  who  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  for  many  yean. 
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he,  too,  was  anxious  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  high 
private  character  of  that  individual,  and 
to  say  that  he  was  convinced  if  he  had  had 
the  slightest  notion  that  he  was  appealed 
to  on  the  ground  of  general  courtesy,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  was  convinced  his  dis- 
tinguished friend  had  no  such  impression 
On  his  mind  at  the  time;  but  his  impres- 
sion was,  not  that  he  was  requested  or 
desired  to  make  room  for  ladies,  but  that 
he  was  desired  to  quit  a  place  which  he 
believed  he  was  entitled  to  occupy,  as  re- 
presentative of  a  Foreign  Court,  He  was 
convinced,  from  a  knowledge  of  that  per- 
son of  twenty-eight  years'  standing,  that 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  doing  anything 
which  was  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  or  wanting  in  respect  for  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  life.  He  apologised 
for  addressing  their  Lordships  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  his  distinguished  friend  was 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  his  char- 
acter, his  manners,  impeached  in  their 
Lordships'  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  civilised  world,  without  having  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  his  own 
defence,  he  thought  the  testimony  of  an 
old  and  attached  friend  might  be  of  some 
weight  with  their  Lordships. 

On  Question,  resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 

Committee  appointed. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  21,  1850. 

Minutes.]  Public  Bills. — 1'  Poor  Relief;  Rail- 
way Audit  (No  2). 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  W.  patten  brought  up  the  Re- 
solution from  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee relative  to  the  Westminster-bridge 
Bill. 

Sm  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  this  was 
a  BiU  for  improving,  amending,  and  re- 
pairing the  existing  Westminster-bridge, 
which  had  been  brought  forward  without  a 
due  complianco  with  the  Standing  Orders. 
Yet  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  had 
nevertheless  recommended  that  parties 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  Bill. 
Now,  he  (Sir  R,  H.  Inglis)  was  a  member 
of  a  Committee  which,  four  years  ago,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  West- 
minster-bridge; and  that  Committee  came 
to  a  resolution  directly  at  variance  with 


1 

the  proposal  which  the  House  wei^e  now 
called  upon  to  sanction.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Committee,  and,  although  he  was 
not  able  to  bo  present  when  the  report  was 
agreed  to,  he  sent  a  message  conreyin^ 
his  entire  approval  of  the  report;  so  that 
the  Committee  may  be  said  to  have  been 
unanimous.  They  reported  to  the  House 
that  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  declared 
that  the  foundations  of  Westminster-bridge 
were  originally  vicious,  and  could  never  be 
permanently  made  sound.  Now,  the  BiU 
before  the  House  proposed  to  take  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  as  they  stood  at 
present.  The  expense  of  repairing  the 
bridge  was  stated  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  amount  to  70,000?,,  but  that 
outlay  would  leave  the  bridge  in  a  state 
requiring  constant  repair.  The  expense 
of  constructing  a  new  bridge  would  not 
exceed  360,000?.,  and  the  Bridge  Estate 
Fund  would  furnish  100,000?.  of  that  sum 
in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge. 
Inasmuch  as  the  bridge  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  and  the  two  counties  in  which 
it  stood  had  defrayed  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, Westminster-bridge  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  national  bridge,  which  must 
be  maintained  and  re-erected,  if  necessary, 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  He  should 
not  oppose  the  reception  of  the  report,  but 
he  should,  upon  a  future  occasion,  move 
the  postponement  of  the  Bill,  until  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
been  stated  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  W.  PATTEN  said,  that  all  the 
Standing  Orders  Committee  had  done  had 
been  to  dispense  with  the  Standing  Orders, 
so  as  to  allow  the  subject  to  be  examined 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House. 
They  had  received  a  statement  from  the 
agents  of  the  trustees  of  Westminster- 
bridge  relative  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  the  trustees  to  come  before  Parlia- 
ment at  this  late  period  of  the  Session. 
It  appeared  that  the  bridge  was  sinking 
day  by  day,  that  two  of  the  arches  had 
sunk  considerably  within  the  last  six 
months,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
public  safety  that  prompt  means  should  be 
taken.  The  Bill  had  for  its  object  not  to 
repair  the  arches;  for,  as  yet,  it  was  not 
decided  whether  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
have  it  rebuilt  or  repaired.  The  Standing 
Orders  Committee  would  take  proper  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  parties  from  being 
taken  by  suprise,  and  they  had  only  al- 
lowed the  trustees  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
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making  temporary  provision  for  crossing 
the  river  in  the  event  either  of  repairing 
the  present  bridge  or  building  a  new  one. 

Mr.  T.  L.  HODGES,  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  bridge,  assured  the  House 
that  the  present  was  merely  an  enabling 
Bill.  The  commissioners,  at  present,  were 
limited  in  their  powers  to  the  repair  of  the 
present  bridge  only;  but,  from  the  report 
of  their  engineer,  there  appeared  a  possi- 
bility of  such  a  rapid  sinking  of  the  arches 
as  to  render  the  traffic  over  the  bridge  in- 
convenient, if  not  dangerous.  The  com- 
missioners had  no  means  of  providing  a 
temporary  passage  over  the  river  while  the 
bridge  was  under  repair  or  being  rebuilt. 
With  regard  to  the  building  of  a  new  bridge, 
no  one  could  be  taken  by  surprise,  because 
the  trustees  must  apply  for  a  special  Act 
to  enable  them  to  construct  a  new  bridge. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  should  like  to 
know,  if  the  bridge  had  been  sinking  for 
six  months,  why  the  trustees  had  not  given 
notice  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session 
of  their  intention  to  bring  in  this  Bill  ? 

Mr.  W.  patten  believed  that  mea- 
sures had  been  taken,  but  in  vain,  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  sinking  of  the  bridge. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  temporary 
bridge  at  the  side  while  the  repair  or  re- 
building was  in  progress;  and  the  trustees 
could  not  erect  this  temporary  bridge  in 
the  riverway  without  interfering  with  pro- 
perty  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  the  commissioners 
imagined  that  they  were  empowered  under 
their  Act  of  Parliament  to  build  a  tempo- 
rary bridge;  but  a  month  or  two  ago  doubts 
were  expressed  whether  they  possessed  this 
power,  and,  counsers  opinion  having  been 
taken,  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  power 
to  make  a  temporary  bridge,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  the 
traffic  might  not  be  stopped. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  although  the  bridge  was  in 
such  a  state  as  to  require  repair,  yet  it  was 
not  in  such  a  state  as  to  give  any  alarm  to 
the  public  as  to  its  safety.  The  commis- 
sioners only  asked  for  power  to  build  a 
temporary  bridge,  in  case  the  necessity 
arose  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  W.  patten  said,  there  were 
other  stages  in  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  could 
oppose  the  Bill.  The  report  now  brought 
up  only  enabled  parties  to  present  their  Bill 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Sir  R.  H.  IN6LIS  would  not  oppoBO 


the  reception  of  the  report;  but  he  would 
either  divide  the  House  upon  it,  or  move 
that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee at  the  next  stage. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 

ARMY— EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINATION 
OF  OFFICERS. 

Colonel  RE  ID  rose  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War,  in 
reference  to  a  circular  recently  issued  from 
the  Horse  Guards  regarding  the  future 
promotion  of  lieutenants  and  captains  of 
the  Army,  "  whether  the  educational  ex- 
amination to  which  officers  of  such  rank 
are  to  be  hereafter  subjected,  will  be  con- 
ducted by  civilians  or  by  a  board  of  mili- 
tary officers  ;  whether  officers  who  may 
be  serving  or  have  served  abroad,  ana 
who  may  have  been  in  action,  are  to  bo 
declared  unfit  for  promotion,  unless  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  '  Euclid,  algebra, 
logarithms,  trigonometry,  mensuration, 
geography,  and  history;*  whether  officers 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  are  to  un- 
dergo the  prescribed  examination  ;  and  in 
what  manner  it  is  intended  that  the  ex- 
aminers shall  be  paid  ?  " 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  begged  to  state,  in 
I  reply  to  the  first  question,  in  reference  to 
,  the  promotion  of  ensigns  or  second  lieu- 
!  tenants  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  that  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  general  or- 
ders of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were 
strictly  a  professional  examination,  and 
would  of  course  be  conducted  by  profes- 
sional men  in  the  Army.  With  respect  to 
the  promotion  of  subalterns  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  the  examination  to  which  they 
would  bo  subject  would  not  take  place 
until  after  the  month  of  July,  1852.  Af- 
ter that  period,  as  at  present  advised,  all 
officers  promoted  from  the  rank  of  sub- 
alterns to  that  of  captain  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  examination  laid  down  by  his 
Grace  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was 
not  at  the  present  moment  in  a  position  to 
state  in  what  way  that  examination  would 
be  conducted  ;  but  before  the  period 
should  arrive  when  that  examination  would 
take  place,  ample  opportunities  would  be 
given  for  carrying  it  on,  and  also  for  an- 
nouncing the  mode  in  which  the  examin- 
ers would  proceed.  With  reference  to  the 
other  questions,  he  believed  that  this  ex- 
amination would  extend  to  all  officers, 
whether  they  had  served  in  the  field  or 
not.  With  respect  to  officers  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  of  course  some  dis- 
cretion idnd  some  limitation  would  be  re- 
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quired  in  those  cases.  Bat  he  must  add, 
that  from  the  Army  being  now  provided 
with  trained  schoolmasters,  who  were  ca- 
pable of  teaching  every  one  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  he  hoped  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  officer 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  would  be 
perfectly  competent  to  go  through  any 
examination  of  the  kind  now  proposed. 

MR.  SMITH  O'BRIEN. 

Mr.  MONSELL  wished  to  put  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment relative  to  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 
The  questions  were — whether  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  allowed  to  procure  for  him- 
self, at  his  own  expense,  such  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  as,  although  thej  were 
not  provided  by  the  Government,  were 
necessaries  to  a  person  with  the  previous 
habits  which  belong  to  his  station  in  life  ? 
Whether  he  was  consigned  to  sohtary  im- 
prisonment, and,  by  the  instructions  to 
which  he  was  subject,  every  person  in  the 
island  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  instant  re- 
moval, to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him, 
except  such  as  was  absolutely  unavoidable? 
Whether  the  Controller  General,  Dr. 
Hampton,  gave  the  catechist  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  come  near  Mr.  O'Brien,  unless 
sent  for,  and  then  to  converse  with  him 
only  on  professional  subjects?  Whether 
a  passholder  who  was  in  Maria  Island  on 
Mr.  O'Brien's  arrival  was  sent  away  from 
the  island  by  Dr.  Hampton  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  passholder  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  house? 
Whether,  except  for  misconduct,  any  other 
convict  was  sentenced  to  solitary  confine- 
ment ?  Whether,  in  the  event  of  any 
relaxation  of  the  rules  to  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  subjected,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  having  been  made,  he 
would,  on  being  restored  to  health,  be 
again  placed  in  a  position  which  experience 
had  shown  to  be  injurious  to  his  health,  if 
not  dangerous  to  his  life  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  him  to  answer  in  all  cases  ques- 
tions involving  such  points  of  minute  de- 
tail as  had  been  put  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  would,  however,  give  a  general 
outline  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Van 
Dicmen's  Land  in  this  case.  As  he  had 
stated  the  other  night,  when  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien  and  the  other  prboners  from  Ire- 
land reached  Van  Diemen's  Land  they 
were  offered  tickets  of  leave  upon  the  ordi- 


nary conditions,  provided  they  would  en- 
gage not  to  make  use  of  the  privilege  in 
order  to  attempt  to  escape.  This  was  a 
most  unusual  indulgence  to  be  granted  to 
these  parties.  The  tickets  were  accepted 
by  all  the  prisoners  except  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  who  declined  to  enter  into  any 
engagement  that  he  would  not  endeavonr 
to  escape.  After  he  had  refused  the  ticket 
of  leave,  the  regular  alternative  would 
have  been  that  he  should  be  in  the  same 
position  as  any  other  convict  sent  out 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  that 
he  should  proceed  to  one  of  the  penal  sta- 
tions to  be  employed  at  hard  labour.  A 
more  lenient  mode  of  proceeding,  however^ 
was  adopted  towards  him.  He  had  been 
sent  to  the  station  at  Darlington,  on  Maria 
Island,  placed  in  some  vacant  officer's 
quarters,  supplied  with  a  special  ration, 
and  with  an  officer's  allowance  of  light 
and  fuel,  relieved  from  all  coercive  employ- 
ment, and  left  to  take  exercise  within  200 
yards  of  his  quarters  at  any  time  he  might 
choose  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  He 
had  complained  that  he  was  not  allowed 
such  ordinary  indulgences  in  diet  as  tea 
and  sugar;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  drew 
a  liberal  ration,  including  tea  or  coffee 
and  sugar.  Finally,  he  complained  that 
facilities  were  denied  him  for  spiritual 
advice  or  consolation;  but  it  appeared  that 
not  only  wore  the  services  of  the  religious 
instructor  at  the  station — a  gentleman 
properly  trained  for  his  duties,  although 
not  in  holy  orders — always  available  to 
him,  but  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  had 
granted  access  also  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  upon  condition  of  his  conforming  to 
the  established  rules  of  all  prisons,  that 
he  should  not  make  himself  a  means  of 
unauthorised  communication  with  other 
persons  ;  and  further,  the  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania was,  of  course,  granted  immediate 
admission  to  the  prisoner  upon  expressing 
his  wish  to  that  effect.  Ho  was  quite 
aware  that  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  Ire- 
land on  this  subject;  but  he  believed  that 
very  gross  exaggerations  had  in  many 
cases  been  made  of  the  treatment  to  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  subjected.  He  would 
refer,  however,  to  a  letter  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  Times  of  that  morning, 
written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  stated,  from  his  knowledge  of 
various  circumstances,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  with  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  that  he 
was  enjoying  mildness  of  treatment  quite 
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unprecedented.  He  had  only  to  state, 
further,  that  all  the  information  he  had 
on  the  matter  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  authorities  in  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  had  endeavoured  to  discharge  their 
duty  without  any  severity,  and  that,  in- 
deed, if  they  were  liable  to  any  charge 
whatever,  it  was  to  the  charge  of  having 
shown  too  much  lenity  towards  the  prisoner. 

SUPPLY- EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Motion  made,  and    Question  proposed, 
'*  That   Mr.    Speaker   do   now  leave   the 
Chair." 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  perhaps 
he  ought  to  apologise  to  the   House  for 
having  interposed  on  a  Motion  of  Supply, 
and  he  had  done  so  reluctantly;  hut  the 
House  would  bear  in  mind  that,  under  the 
present  arrangement  of   business,   every 
day  in  the  week  but  one  is  occupied  by 
orders — that  the  question  which  would  arise 
upon  his  Motion  had  reference  to  the  dis- 
tribution  of  a  vote,  and  may  affect  the 
course  which  Members  may  take  on  that 
vote;  and  further,  that  it  is  a  subject  of 
deep  importance,  and  has  excited  a  deep 
interest  both  in  the  House  and  among  large 
and  respectable  classes,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.     Before   entering  upon  the 
question,  he  was  desirous  of  clearing  it  of 
some  difficulties.     In  the  first  place,  he 
was  anxious  to  explain  to  the  House  that 
he  was  not  going  to  raise  or  discuss  the 
subject  of  education  generally.    It  was  not 
necessary  for  his  present  purpose  to  do  so. 
Neither  was  he  about  to  make  any  attack 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  National  Board  or 
its  operations.      Whatever  might  be  his 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  principles  on 
which  that  system  was  established — and 
he  would  not  deny  they  were  strong — it 
was  not  his  intention  to  state  them  then. 
His  object,  and  his  only  one,  was  to  state, 
or  rather  restate,  the  hardship  and  injustice 
under  which  1,730  out  of  2,040  educated 
gentlemen  —  and  they  the  clergy  of  the 
Established   Church  —  together  with  the 
great  body  of  the  laity  of  the  same  de- 
nomination were  suffering  in  the  matter  of 
education  in  Ireland,  and  the  constraint 
that  was  sought  to  be  imposed  on  their 
conscience  —  to  represent  the  anomalous 
and  most  objectionable  position  in  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  were 
left  in  regard  of  education,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  and  justice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  set  them  right.    He 
was  quite  ready  to  admit  the  difficultieB 


with  which  the  question  of  education  was 
beset  in  both  countries,  and  the  special  dif- 
ficulties which  appertained  to  it  in  Ireland. 
He   felt  as  strongly  as  any  one  the  ne- 
cessity of  forbearance  and  toleration  under 
such  circumstances;  and  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  evince,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in,  and  soften 
down,  and  overcome,  rather  than  to  ag- 
gravate, difficulties.  And  if  this  was  so  with 
others,  he  would  go  further  and  say  it  was 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.     Obviously  it  must  be 
their  feeling,  and  their  disposition,  and  their 
interest,  to  be  in  friendly  relations  rather 
than  in  antagonism  with  Government.  The 
clergy  of  any  Established  Church  arc  the 
natural  supporters  of  Government;  and  of 
course  there  were  circumstances  in  Ireland 
which  were  likely  to  make  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  there  peculiarly  anxi- 
ous, as  far  as  possible,  to  conciliate  the 
Government.      Now,  he  thought  he  had 
said  enough  to  show  that  in  looking  into 
this  question,  and  endeavouring  to  argue 
it,  he  appreciated  its  difficulties  and  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  cause 
he  advocated  to  make  every  possible  con- 
cession to  the  policy  and  views  of  Govern- 
ment.    In  consequence  of  the  very  difficul- 
ties to  which  he  had  alluded,  great  sacri- 
fices of  opinion  and  concessions  had  been 
made  of  late  years  to  meet  the  eonscicnti- 
ous   scruples  and  convictions  of  different 
denominations  in  both  countries  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education.     Formerly  education  was 
considered  to   belong  exclusively  to   the 
clergy;  and  a  system  of  church  education 
was  the  only  one  encouraged  by  the  State. 
Now,  State  education  in  both  countries  is 
denominational.     In  England  avowedly  so. 
In  Ireland  practically  so.      In  England, 
the  only  indispensable  requirement  now  is  a 
religious   basis  ;    formerly   it  was  church 
education;  then,  in  deference  to  Dissenters, 
a  system  was  permitted,  as  regards  them, 
based  upon  the  Scriptures,  but  not  requir- 
ing the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
And  now,  in  deference  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, the  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  dis- 
pensed with  as  regards  them,  and  the  only 
requirement  is,  that  their  education  shall 
be  based  upon  religion.     Accordingly,  in 
England  the  utmost  tolerance  is  extended 
to  all — Churchmen  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  Dissenters  teach  their  peculiar 
tenets,  and  the  schools  of  Roman  Catholicti 
are  essentially  distinctive.     The  English 
system  is,  therefore,  now  a  denominational 
system.      He  wished    to  guard    himself 
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against  being  supposed  to  give  any  opin- 
nion  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages or  objections  of  the  denominational 
system;  he  was  merely  stating  what  was 
the  fact  in  England.  In  Ireland  the  na- 
tional system,  though  intended  to  be  united, 
is  now  really  a  denominational  system  also. 
In  the  year  1847  there  were  4,088  schools 
under  the  national  system :  of  these  no 
fewer  than  2,505  were  under  the  patron- 
age of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  384 
under  the  patronage  of  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  religion,  and  96  under  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church.  The  rules 
of  the  board  provide  all  the  means  for 
making  the  national  system  denominational 
where  the  patrons  and  parents  agree.  In 
every  case  the  patrons  are  given  the  right 
of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  cither  during  the 
fixed  school  hours  or  otherwise,  provided 
that  no  child  shall  bo  compelled  to  receive 
or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
which  his  parents  object  to.  If  a  school 
be  a  vested  one,  the  pastor  has  a  right  to 
teach  the  children  their  religion  in  the 
schoolroom.  If  it  be  not  a  vested  one,  the 
patron  may  appoint  religious  teaching  in 
the  schoolroom.  Who  can  doubt,  knowing 
the  high  grounds  taken  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  that  country  with  regard 
to  moral  and  religious  teaching,  and  know- 
ing also  the  uniformity  of  opinion  and  ac- 
tion which  characterises  that  Church,  who 
can  doubt  that  in  the  2,500  schools  under 
the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  their  Church  are 
taught  ?  In  other  words,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
patrons  are  denominational  schools  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  400  schools  under  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men are  Scriptural  schools,  and  denomi- 
national as  regai*ds  their  religious  teaching. 
But  while  the  national  system  of  education 
is  so  framed  as  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  de- 
nominational as  regards  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  it  excludes  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Wliilo,  in  1847.  only  96 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  patrons  of  national  schools,  in  the  pe- 
titions which  he  had  presented  to  the 
House,  1,730  of  the  clergy,  out  of  2,040, 
and  more  than  70,000  of  the  laity,  de- 
clare again,  in  their  deliberate  judgment, 
that  they  entertain  conscientious  objections 
to  the  system,  and  are  unable  to  join  it. 
Now,  ho  would  ask  the  Uouso,  putting 
Aside  all  party  and  aectarian  feeling»  see- 


ing that  in  England  yon  allow  the  olergj 
of  the    Established  Church  to  establish 
church  schools  — >  seeing  that  you  allow 
Dissenters  to  establish  dissenting  Mhools, 
and  to  teach  their  distinctive  tenets,  and 
Roman  Catholics  to  establish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic schools,  and  to  erect  their  disUno* 
tive  symbols,  and  seeing  that  in  Ireland 
you  have  also  in  fact  a  denominational  sys- 
tem, admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Presbyterian 
schools,  in  which  their  doctrines  are  taught 
— is  it  reasonable,  is  it  tolerable,  that  the 
clergy  and  so  large  a  number  of  the  laity  of 
the  Established  Church,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  the  national  grant 
by  reason  of  their  conscientious  objections  ? 
— and,  what  is  more  important  still,  that 
the  Church  should  be  separated  from  the 
system  of  national  education  ?     Perhaps  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  fur- 
ther, perhaps  it  would  be  enough  for  him 
to  rest  the  case  upon  the  fact  of  there 
being  conscientious  scruples,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  sense  of  justice  would  lead  the 
House  to  declare  that  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  such  a  body  of  persons  were 
entitled  to  respect  and  attention.     But  he 
would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  case  if  he 
was  to  refrain  from  showing  that  the  scru- 
ples so  entertained  were  not  unreasonable. 
He  would  state  to  the  House  what  the  sys- 
tem of  education  is   which  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  do  patronise,  and 
by  reason  of  their  patronising  which,  they 
are  excluded  not  only  from  any  portion  of 
the  public  grant,  but  are  likewise  most  un- 
justly excluded  from  any  share  of  Govern- 
ment patronage  or  favour.     The  rules  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Tho  objects  of  the  socictj  arc  to  assiit  schools 
at  present  existing  in  tho  country,  and  to  estab- 
lish new  schools  on  an  improved  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  aflfording  to  tlio  cliildren  of  tho  Church 
instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  ca- 
techism and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  tho  bishops  and  parochial  clergy, 
and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.  The  society  will 
supply  its  schools  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  authorised  version,  or  integral  por- 
tions thereof,  which  shall  be  used  in  the  daily  in- 
struction of  every  child  in  attendance  who  is  ca- 
pable of  reading.  Tho  schools  shall  be  free  to  all 
children  whatever  belonging  to  the  parish  in  which 
the  school  may  be  situate,  and  having  tho  paro- 
chial minister's  approbation  for  attending  it ;  and 
no  child  sliall  bo  excluded  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  its  parents  to  pay  for  its  instruction." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  are — 1st.    That  the  school 
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shall  be  under  the  care  and  enperinten- 
denoe  of  the  parochial  clergyman.  2nd. 
That  the  teacher  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Church.  3rd.  That  the  children  of  the 
Church  shall  be  instructed  in  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  Church;  and,  4th. 
That  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily 
by  all  children  who  are  able  to  read.  Under 
this  system  there  were  1,061  schools,  with 
120,202  children  in  attendance,  of  whom, 
in  round  numbers,  44,000  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  14,000  Dissenters;  so  that 
here  there  is  in  point  of  fact  a  united 
Scriptural  system.  lie  would  ask  the 
Jlouse  was  there  anything  in  that  system 
which  it  is  unbecoming  or  improper  for  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  to 
require  as  the  condition  of  their  patron- 
age ?  Is  it  unreasonable  for  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  require,  with 
regard  to  a  school  under  his  patronage, 
and  for  the  principles  of  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible, that  the  children  of  the  Church 
should  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  ?  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable for  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  to  require  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures should  be  taught  to  every  child  fre- 
quenting the  school  ?  Would  any  clergy- 
man in  England  patronise  a  school  in  which 
the  Bible  was  not  made  a  part  of  instruc- 
tion ?  Well,  then,  if  this  is  the  case,  and 
if  practically  you  have  denominational 
schools  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterians in  Ireland,  is  it  right  that  what 
may  be  called  the  denominational  systom 
of  the  Established  Church  should  bo  ex- 
cluded? But  there  is  a  larger  principle 
and  a  more  cogent  reason  for  the  course 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Ireland  have  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  take,  than  its  mere  reasonable- 
ness. They  conceive  that  they  are  bound 
by  solemn  clerical  obligations  to  uphold 
and  maintain  the  great  principle  of  the 
Reformation,  that  unrestricted  access  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  inalienable  right 
and  the  highest  privilege  of  every  human 
being — a  right  and  privilege  anterior  and 
paramount  to  any  other  authority,  whether 
it  be  parental  or  pastoral — and  that  having 
declared  at  their  ordination  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine 
required  of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ,  tbcy  vow  on  that 
solemn  occasion  that  they  arc  determined, 
by  God's  grace,  out  of  the  said  Scriptures 
to  instruct  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge.  Now,  just  observe  what  the  rules 
of  the  national  system  require.  In  a  mixed 


school,  when  all  the  children  are  reqmred  to 
be  present,  the  rules  of  the  national  system 
require  that  the  Bible  shall  be  excluded;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  all  the  children  are 
not  required  to  be  present,  the  rules  of  the 
national  system  permit  the  Bible  to  be  in* 
troduced.  The  national  system,  therefore, 
claims  and  exercises  a  right  with  regard 
both  to  the  permitting  and  forbiddmg  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  which  I  confess  I 
hold,  in  common  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  to  be  equally  at  variance  with  the 
great  principle  of  the  Reformation,  of  the 
unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  ordination  vows  of  every  clergy- 
man. Now  this  is  the  case  of  the  clergy 
— they  say  we  cannot  conscientiously  sup- 
port the  national  system,  because  it  vio- 
lates,  as  we  think,  the  great  principle  of 
the  Reformation,  as  regards  the  unrestrict- 
ed right  of  access  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  sanctions  or  affirms  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  im- 
poses a  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  cannot  support  the  na- 
tional system,  because,  as  we  think,  in  do- 
ing so,  we  should  abandon  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  Scriptural  education.  We  cannot 
support  it,  because  wo  shall  be  violating, 
as  we  think,  the  solemn  vows  and  duties 
which  we  took  upon  ourselves  at  our  ordi- 
nation. They  ask  you  to  deal  with  them 
as  you  deal  with  their  brethren  of  the 
United  Church  in  England;  you  say  no. 
They  ask  you  then  to  deal  with  them  as 
with  Dissenters  in  England,  frame  for 
them  clauses  similar  to  those  which  your 
council  of  the  Privy  Council  have  deliber- 
ately sanctioned  as  regards  the  Methodist 
body  in  England,  having  regard  to  their 
conscientious  jealousy  for  the  word  of 
God.  You  say  no.  Well,  then,  treat  them 
as  you  propose  to  treat  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  England.  See  that  a  sound  se- 
cular instruction  is  given,  and  leave  them 
in  schools  under  their  patronage  to  make 
their  own  rules  as  regards  the  religious 
education  of  all  children  who  may  choose 
to  frequent  those  schools.  No,  you  will 
not  do  even  that.  Under  the  plea  of  what 
you  call  parental  authority,  you  frame  your 
rules  so  as  to  disconnect  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  from  education  in  Ire- 
land. But  is  that  plea  a  valid  one  ?  Does 
any  thing  of  the  kind  exist  in  England  ? 
Can  the  parent  of  a  child  in  this  country, 
where  every  right  is  so  well  understood, 
and  so  resolutely  maintained — can  he  say 
to  the  managers  of  a  school  under  the 
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British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  "  I 
object  to  my  child  being  taught  out  of  the 
Scriptures;  he  must  he  absent  from  school 
when  the  Bible  is  present  there.**  No,  you 
answer  him,  we,  the  patrons  of  this  school, 
are  responsible  for  its  principles  and  rules, 
and  we  hold  that  every  child  should  be  in- 
structed out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is 
for  you,  the  parent,  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility, to  send  your  child,  or  not  to  send 
him — that  is  the  proper  exercise  of  paren- 
tal authority.  But,  have  parents  no  rights 
on  the  other  side  ?  Have  parents,  who 
value  Scriptural  instruction  for  their  chil- 
dren— have  parents,  who  think  that  a 
sound  Christian  education  is  that  which 
makes  directly  or  indirectly  Scriptural  in- 
struction a  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
system,  pervading  it  thoroughly,  and  en- 
tering in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into 
every  part  of  it — ^have  they  no  right  to 
complain  that  such  a  thing  is  not  within 
their  reach  under  the  National  Board  in 
Ireland  ?  The  rules  require  that  the  times 
and  arrangements  for  religious  instruction 
shall  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schoolroom 
— a  sort  of  warning-board  is  stuck  up;  and 
they  further  provide  that  the  school  shall 
be  open  to  all,  and  that  no  child  shall  be 
in  effect  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from 
tho  other  advantages  which  the  school  af- 
fords. Now,  who  can  say  at  what  time, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  a  favourable 
opportunity  may  present  itself  to  a  pious 
master  oripatron  for  impressing  religious 
truths,  or  inculcating  religious  lessons 
upon  the  children  committed  to  its  charge  ? 
Why,  the  good  conduct  or  misconduct  of 
a  child  may  afford,  perhaps,  the  very  best 
occasion  for  a  practical  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture; and  for  impressing,  far  more  than  by 
any  stated  exercise,  a  religious  feeling  or 
conviction  upon  a  child's  mind;  and  upon 
such  an  occasion  tho  conscientious  master 
or  patron  who  honestly  administers  the 
rules  of  the  board,  must  feel  himself 
tongue-tied;  and  is  it  right  that  the  pa- 
rents of  children  who  do  value  religious 
instruction  are  to  be  deprived  of  these  ad- 
vantages for  their  children  ?  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  plea  of  parental  authority  is 
an  unreal  one,  for  it  is  not  admitted  in  your 
State  system  of  education  in  England ; 
and  while  you  assert  it  as  regards  the  ex- 
clusion of  religious  instruction,  you  do  not 
respect  it  as  regards  the  admission  and  in- 
troduction of  religious  instruction.  He 
had  now  stated,  as  concisely  as  he  could, 
the  case  of  the  clergy  and  Protestants  of 
Ireland  who  object  conscientiously  to  the 


national  system  of  education.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  knew  probably  better 
than  he  did  whether  there  are  not  others 
who  do  not  share  in  some  of  these  objec- 
tions. For  his  own  part,  he  sincerely  be* 
lieved  that  the  national  system,  if  reallj 
carried  out  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
its  rules,  would  be  a  latitudinarian  system, 
and  as  such  equally  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sincere  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Many  Roman  Catholics,  high 
in  authority,  do  object  to  it;  and  if  reports 
are  true,  the  objections  are  not  diminish- 
ing in  force.  I  have  already  stated  the 
rules  admit  of  its  being  made  denomina- 
tional; and  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
practically  that  where  Roman  Catholics 
have  schools  they  are  denominational 
schools,  in  which  every  safeguard  is  used 
against  their  assummg  a  latitudinarian 
character.  The  House  will  at  once  see 
the  different  position  in  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  are  placed  with 
regard  to  the  difficulty  they  may  have  in 
sanctioning  the  system.  The  only  di£Gi- 
culty  a  Roman  Catholic  can  have  is  the 
fear  of  the  school  being  latitudinarian.  In 
other  respects,  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  commend  themselves  as  im- 
posing restrictions  upon  the  Scriptures. 
But  the  danger  of  latitudinarianism  may 
bo  in  a  groat  degree  prevented  by  the 
school  being  rendered  denominational.  But 
in  addition  to  the  danger  of  latitudinarian- 
ism, the  Protestant  clergyman  feels  that 
there  is  an  infringement  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation;  and  therefore 
while  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  may 
establish  a  national  school,  by  guarding 
against  its  secular  tendencies,  a  Protestant 
clergyman  may  find  it  impossible  to  do 
so  by  reason  of  its  antiscriptural  ten- 
dency. There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
would  be  more  easy  for  Government  to 
settle  this  long-disputed  question.  There 
are  now  4,000  schools  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  supplying  in  a  great  degree 
the  wants  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. If  the  rules  of  the  board  were  now 
to  be  modified,  as  proposed  in  the  address 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  just  now 
of  moving,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  forming  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  system,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  ample  means  would  not  be  afford- 
ed for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  may  approve  of  the  system  as  at  pre- 
sent in  operation.  They  have  had  the 
power  during  eighteen  years  of  establish- 
ing schools,  and  they  have  availed  them* 
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selves  of  the  power  extensively.  On  an 
average,  there  are  more  than  two  schools 
in  each  parish  in  Ireland  under  Roman  Ca- 
tholic patronage,  and  you"^  would  get  rid  of 
the  painful  and  discreditable  consequences 
which  follow  from  the  present  disputes.  He 
was  really  most  reluctant  to  advert  to  the 
remaining  topic,  which,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  he  felt  it  is  duty  to  bring  before  the 
House.  He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland 
had  had  recourse  to  what  he  must  term 
the  unworthy  and  discreditable  expedient 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  adherents  to  the 
national  system,  by  promoting  only  such 
clergymen  as  declared  themselves  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  system.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  the  Government  in  Ireland  were  still 
pursuing  the  same  course.  He  could 
give  many  instances,  and  proofs;  but  it 
was  quite  notorious  that  the  first  question 
asked  of  every  clergyman  who  was  a  can- 
didate for  preferment  in  the  Church  was 
this — What  are  your  opinions  respecting 
the  national  system  of  education  ?  He 
would  mention  one  instance,  in  order  to 
show  how  this  system  was  operating.  A 
Whig  Lord,  a  suporter  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  himself  a  supporter  of  the 
National  Board,  was  desirous  of  having  a 
gentleman  appointed  to  a  living  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  by  reason  of  his 
piety  and  usefulness.  Government  offered 
to  appoint  him  if  he  would  declare  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  national  system.  The  gen- 
tleman, though  he  had  never  taken  any  ac- 
tive part,  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  that  he 
was  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  national  system,  but  he  offered 
to  enter  the  parish  unprejudiced  and  un- 
pledged, there  to  labour,  as  God  would  en- 
able him,  for  the  salvation  of  the  people; 
and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  if  the  candid,  honest 
avowal  of  his  conscientious  principles  ought 
not  to  be  a  better  recommendation  to  his 
favour,  than  a  feigned,  hollow  pretension 
of  attachment  to  the  national  system.  In 
reply  he  was  informed  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  pleased  with  his  letter,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  give  him  the  living,  but 
could  not  do  so  unless  he  was  a  decided 
supporter  of  the  National  Board.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  would  ask,  was  this  just 
or  right  ?  Was  this  doing  justice  to  the 
Church  ?  Was  this  allowing  to  the  Church 
the  free  and  independent  action  which  be- 
longed to  it,  and  which  was  its  right  ? 
Was  this  constitutional  ?  Had  Govern- 
ment any  right  to  force  a  system  upon  the 
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country  by  such  means  as  this  ?  Was  it 
right  as  regards  the  church  people  in  that 
parish  ?  They  were  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  an  honest  and  conscientious  man 
by  reason  of  the  objections  he  entertained 
to  the  national  system  of  education.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  question  of  church 
patronage  in  Ireland  was  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  had  used  very 
strong  language  on  this  subject.  He  had 
used  the  following  words : — 

**  I  would  be  sorry  to  place  the  dispensation  of 
church  patronage  on  grounds  so  base.  I  wished 
it  to  be  dispensed  on  the  only  justifiable  grounds, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  grounds  of  ability,  activity, 
and  purity  of  life  in  the  clergyman.  Convinced 
that  if  preferment  were  made  to  depend  upon  a 
clergyman's  subscribing  to  any  particular  opin- 
ions, or  set  of  opinions,  as  a  test  of  his  fitness  for 
preferment,  all  hope  of  success  in  our  object,  by 
means  of  church  preferment,  must  be  at  an  end." 

But  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  was  happy  to  say 
these  attempts  to  corrupt  the  Church  had 
not  succeeded.  Last  year  the  petition 
from  the  clergy  was  signed  by  1,595  out 
of  2,040  clergymen.  This  year  it  is  signed 
by  1,730.  Last  year  64,000  laymen  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  ap- 
proached the  House  through  a  respectful 
petition,  setting  forth  the  injustice  under 
which  tliey  suffer,  and  praying  for  redress; 
this  year  the  signatures  affixed  to  the  lay 
petition  was  71,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  petitions  had  been  presented  this 
year  from  parents  of  children  attending 
the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  So- 
ciety, a  large  number  of  those  parents  be- 
ing, and  calling  themselves,  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Presbyterians,  stating  that  they 
approved  for  their  children  of  the  Scrip- 
tural character  of  the  Church  education 
schools,  and  complaining  that  they  have 
no  advantage  from  the  public  grant.  Now, 
he  would  again  implore  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  reconsider  this  important  ques- 
tion. They  would  have  to  do  so  at  last. 
The  Church  in  both  countries  had  a  right 
to  freedom  in  instruction.  It  could  not  be 
that  the  Established  Church  was  to  be  the 
only  one  to  which  that  freedom  was  not  to 
be  given.  All  other  churches,  all  other  de- 
nominations had  claimed  it,  and  their  claim 
was  allowed.  The  very  officials  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  educational  department  ac- 
knowledge and  recognise  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  it  was  his  object  to  assert  for 
the  Established  Church.  What  says  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  Roman  Catholic  inspector  of 
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Roman  Catholic  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  his  general  report  for  last  year, 
jnst  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ?  Mr. 
Marshall  says — 

*'  No  one  who  recognises  the  office  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion  as  the  natural  guardians  and 
instmctors  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  can  hlame 
the  jealous  solicitude  with  which  they  acquit 
themselves  of  their  special  responsibilities.  '  The 
clergy  prove  that  they  are  animated  by  the  true 
spirit  of  their  mission  (said  M.  de  Salvandy,  him- 
self the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country),  whenever  they  evince  their  sus- 
ceptibility in  matters  relating  to  education.' " 

And  it  was  a  recent  observation  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  a  not  less  eminent  authority — 

•*  that  wherever  liberty  of  conscience  is  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
liberty  of  instruction  must  exist  together  with  it, 
both  by  strict  justice  and  wise  policy.  It  is, 
therefore,  both  the  duty  and  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  clergy  to  scrutinise  with  peculiar 
vigilance  whatsoever  affects  the  education  of  the 
poor,  or  is  capable  of  modifying  its  scope  and 
character." 

These  were  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  inspector  in  England. 
The  common  sense  and  justice  of  them,  he 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  thought  no  one  could  deny. 
He  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
apply  those  principles  fairly  and  justly  to 
the  case  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  and  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  in  urging 
so  just  a  cause  he  could  fail  in  being  ulti- 
mately successful. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That  *  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  She  will  bo  graciously  pleased  to  di- 
rect that  such  a  modification  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  may  be  made  as 
may  remove  the  conscientious  objections  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Clergy  and  LAity  of  the 
Established  Church  entertain  to  that  system  as 
at  present  carried  into  operation;  or  otherwise, 
that  means  may  be  taken  to  enable  those  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Established  Church,  who 
entertain  such  conscientious  objections,  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Scriptural  Education  in  Ire- 
land," 

instead  thereof. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  said,  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  :  first,  on 
the  ground  of  justice,  and  secondly,  on  that 
of  policy.  As  an  act  of  justice  it  was  due 
to  a  loyal,  faithful,  and  devoted  set  of  men, 
that  the  assistance  which  was  extended  to 
others  so  liberally,  should  not  be  withheld 
altogether  from  them.  As  an  act  of  po- 
licy, he  firmly  believed  that  the  very 
system  of  education  which  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  establish  would  be  better 


carried  out  by  acceding  to  this*  Motion, 
than  it  would  be  by  refusing  it.  In  con- 
sidering the  justice  of  the  case,  it  shonld 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  now  un- 
dertaking the  great  national  duty  of  eda- 
cating  the  people  of  this  country,  not 
merely  through  the  medium  of  public  in- 
stitutions, but  also  by  the  aid  of  the  na- 
tional funds.  That  being  so,  it  was  posi- 
tively incumbent  on  them  to  see  that  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceeded  were 
perfectly  fair,  sound,  and  just;  and  when 
they  had  ascertained  those  principles,  they 
were  bound  to  apply  them  equally  and 
equitably  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Now,  the  policy  which  they  had  pursued 
with  regard  to  England,  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  had  pursued 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  The  system  adopt- 
ed in  England  was  based  on  religious 
toleration ;  that  adopted  in  Ireland,  if  not 
based  upon,  at  least  had  resulted  in,  reli- 
gious exclusion.  In  England,  the  Goyem- 
ment  extends  its  aid  to  the  various  religi- 
ous bodies  of  different  denominations,  pro- 
portioning only  the  amount  of  that  aid  to 
the  contributions  and  exertions  which  they 
make  for  themselres.  In  Ireland,  the 
case  is  quite  the  j^everse.  There  the  Go- 
vernment has  confined  its  aid  to  one  com- 
bined and  exclusive  plan;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  and  always  must  be,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  daily  condition  of  the  schools, 
there  is  no  religion  as  part  of  the  system 
— no  competition  among  those  who  belong 
to  them — and  no  toleration  towards  those 
who  differ.  Such  a  system  we  should  not 
endure  for  one  moment.  But,  when  it 
was  proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  establish 
in  this  country  a  united  system,  like  the 
national  system  of  Ireland,  the  Govern- 
ment resisted  the  attempt,  alleging  most 
truly  that  any  such  system  must  neces- 
sarily fail.  The  Government  were  giving 
to  Dissenters  in  England  a  part  of  the 
public  funds  for  educational  purposes, 
while  it  was  refusing  such  assistance  to 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  Could  such  a  system  be  just,  and 
if  it  were  not  just,  ought  the  House  of 
Commons  to  sanction  its  continuance  ? 
In  considering  the  question  as  one  of  po- 
licy, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  system  car- 
ried out  in  Ireland  was  proposed  with  the 
most  worthy  object,  namely,  that  of  giving 
a  united  instruction  to  children  of  all  creeds, 
in  order  that  they  might  grow  up  together 
in  peace,  harmony,  and  goodwill.  If  he 
thought  such  an  object  could  bo  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  national  system, 
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he  would  support  that  system;  but  the  at- 
tempt had  failed,  and  he  believed  that  any 
similar  attempt  would  also  fail.  On  this 
point  he  spoke  confidently,  having  com- 
pared the  results  of  the  two  systems  now 
in  operation  in  Ireland.  The  church  schools 
had  succeeded  admirably  where  the  na- 
tional schools  had  signally  failed.  The 
national  schools  had  failed,  because  one  of 
two  things  must  always  happen  under  such 
a  system  of  education.  They  must  either 
exclude  religion  altogether  from  the  school, 
as  a  part  of  school  teaching,  or  else  they 
must  allow  it  with  separate  tutors,  on  se- 
parate days,  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
By  shutting  out  religion  altogether,  they 
would  alienate  those  who  thought  religion 
ought  to  form  a  part  of  education  ;  who 
thought  it  dangerous  to  plant  the  tree  of 
knowledge  unless  you  permitted  the  tree 
of  life  to  grow  along  with  it.  By  separat- 
ing religious  education  from  secular,  they 
would  show,  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
the  points  of  disagreement;  and  hence  an 
impression  would  be  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  children,  that  whatever  agreement 
there  might  be  between  the  two  parties  in 
secular  matters,  on  religious  subjects,  and 
on  those  alone,  there  was  nothing  between 
them  in  common.  In  the  church  schools 
a  united  system  of  education  had  been 
carried  out;  and,  whilst  in  eleven- twelfths 
of  the  national  schools  united  instruction 
had  not  been  secured,  what  was  the  result 
with  regard  to  the  church  schools  ?  In  the 
year  1839  the  number  of  church  schools 
was  825;  the  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  was  43,627,  of  whom  no  less  than 
10,868  were  Roman  Catholic  children.  In 
1844  the  number  of  schools  had  increased 
to  1812;  the  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  was  104,968,  of  whom  13,668  were 
children  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
32,834  children  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
1848,  when  were  made  the  last  re- 
turns, there  were  1,861  church  schools, 
and  120,202  children,  including  15,713 
children  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
46,367  children  of  Roman  Catholics.  So 
that  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  children  belonged  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Ireland.  One  other  ob- 
servation forces  itself  upon  us.  In  the  year 
1831  the  old  system  of  education  was  abo- 
lished on  the  ground  that  it  was  exclusive, 
and  the  present  system  was  substituted  for 
it.  Previous  to  that  period  scriptural  edu- 
cation was  the  general  rule  from  which 
there  was  no  exception.  In  order  to  carry 
out  a  united  system,  which  he  had  shown 


to  be  impossible  under  Government  grants, 
another  exclusive  plan  had  been  in  effect 
reared  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  here  is  the  difference,  the 
exclusive  plan  which  prevailed  prior  to 
1831  was  an  exclusive  plan  based  on 
scriptural  education,  whereas  the  exclusive 
plan  now  embodied  in  the  national  schools 
was  a  plan  from  which  the  Scriptures  were 
practically  excluded.  That  was  a  marked 
distinction ;  and  can  it  be  right  ?  All  that 
was  asked  for  by  this  Motion  was,  that 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  should  have  the  same  advantages 
with  regard  to  education  as  were  enjoyed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  in 
this  country,  and  to  the  funds  which  were 
granted  for  that  pui'pose.  Was  there  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  such  a  request  ? 
Let  them  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  prac- 
tice, the  principles,  and  the  regulations  by 
which  the  schools  of  the  whole  empire 
were  administered.  Let  them,  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  make  England  and 
Ireland  as  near  as  possible  identical. 

**  Ego  vero  hoc  oapio,  ut  in  h&c  re  et  omnibus 

aliis, 
Quam  maxima  unam  facere,  dob  banc  familiam, 
Colere,  adjuvaro,  adjungere." 

Seeing  then  the  proposition  submitted  to 
the  House  was  better  calculated  to  unite 
the  children  of  various  creeds  in  one  school 
than  the  miscalled  national  system  was 
doing  in  Ireland;  and  seeing  that  it  is  due 
to  our  own  'Church  in  Ireland  to  confer 
upon  them  the  same  assistance  as  that 
which  is  conceded  freely  and  liberally  to 
those  who  dissent  from  it  here  in  England, 
ho  could  not  but  wish  that  the  Motion 
should  be  carried,  if  they  had  any  regard 
for  fairness  and  consistency,  for  prudence 
and  policy,  for  equity  and  justice. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress, had  stated  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  to  supersede  the  ex- 
isting system  of  education  in  Ireland;  it 
was  because  either  of  the  alternatives  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend  would  have  the  de- 
cided effect  of  superseding  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  would  ask 
the  House  not  to  give  their  assent  to  the 
Motion.  Before  he  offered  any  observa- 
tions on  the  speeches  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken,  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  was  the  system 
which  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  super- 
sede.    Notwithstanding  what  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst  said,  the  national  system  of  education 
professed  to  be,  and  in  his  opinion  actually 
was,  an  united  system  of  education.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  conversant  with  the 
history  of  Ireland  must  remember  the  vari- 
ous abortive  attempts  that  were  made  to 
establish  an  united  system;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  present  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Stanley,  to  whom  the  country  was  under 
the  deepest  obligations  for  it,  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
ever  been  enlisted  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
education  established  in  that  country.  The 
system  had  now  been  in  operation  1 8  years, 
it  had  extended  its  roots  far  and  wide, 
thousands  of  schools  existed  under  it,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  scholars  received 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  it  was  not  alone  an 
ordinary  species  of  education  which  it  af- 
forded; but  many  kinds  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, most  useful,  were  taught,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  poor  people.  What, 
then,  was  the  modification  his  hon.  Friend 
proposed  ?  He  thought  it  might  be  ga- 
thered from  that  paragraph  of  the  petition 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  presented,  signed 
by  1,730  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  which  spoke  of — 

"  The  avowed  concession  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Iloly  Scriptures  being 
excluded  from  the  supposed  national  schools  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  attendance." 

But  the  modification  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  so  propose  would  bo  the  com- 
pulsory reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
schools  connected  with  the  National  Board. 
Now  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  denied  alto- 
gether that  the  Bible  was  excluded  from 
them.  The  Bible  might  bo  and  was  con- 
stantly read  in  them,  but  the  rule  was  that 
no  child  should  he  compelled  to  read  the 
Scriptures  or  attend  any  religious  instruc- 
tion without  the  consent  of  its  parent. 
Respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience  was  the 
foundation  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
moment  they  invaded  that  principle,  the 
system  would  fall  to  the  ground.  He  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  wished  they  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  system  —  it  was  a 
great  misfortune  and  a  great  mistake 
that  they  were  so  opposed  to  it.  It 
was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  people  of 
the  country  and  to  the  Established  Church 
itself;  but  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose, 
when  the  system  was  established,  that  it 
would  encounter  the  hostility  of  the  Church; 
for  the  system  of  the  non-compulsory  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  was  adopted  in  the 


University  of  Dublin,  in  the  woHkhoiues, 
and  in  the  gaols.     His  second  objection  to 
the  resolution  was  the  proposed  subsiita* 
tion  of  what  was  termed  "  the  denomina- 
tional system  "  in  place  of  the  present. 
If  they  had  a  separate  system  as  r^arded 
the  Established  Church,  they  must  have  a 
separate  one  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch, 
another  for  the  Presbyterians;  nay,  it  was 
not  clear  that  they  must  not  also  continne 
their  grants  to  those  who  were  in  favonr  of 
an  united  system;  and  then,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  the  poor  Protestants  who  were 
thinly   scattered  over    the  southern   and 
western  districts  of  Ireland  ?      His  hon. 
Friend  had  asserted  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  were  not  in  favour  of  the 
united  system.     His  (Sir  W.  Somerville's) 
opinion  was  that  the  great  body  of  them 
were  in  favour  of  it.     If  they  were  not, 
their  opinions  had  greatly  changed ;  for  on 
a  former  occasion,  when  hb  hon.  Friend 
made  the  same  assertion,  he  had  stated 
that  one  of  the  objections  of  the  united  Ca- 
tholic body  to  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth  was  that  the  system  would  net  be 
an  united  system.      He  thought,  too,  it 
was  not  fair  to  say  that  those  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  present  system  acted  in  opposition  to 
their  ordination  vow,  or  upheld  a  system 
they  thought  unsafe.      His  hon.  Friend 
said    he    approached  this  question  with 
moderation,  and  was  aware  that  great  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  delicate  subject.     He  (Sir 
W.  Somerville)  could  not  help  thinking, 
when  his  hon.  Friend  applied  those  expres- 
sions to  Gentlemen  who  differed  from  him 
in  this  respect,  many  of  whom,  he  must 
know,  were  most  religious  and  conscientious 
men,  that  he  must  have  forgotten  the  rule 
he  himself  laid  down. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  never 
meant  to  impute  to  those  who  conscienti- 
ously approved  of  the  national  system,  that 
they  were  regardless  of  their  ordination 
vows;  but  he  said  that  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  national  system  were  opposed 
to  it,  among  other  grounds,  on  this,  that 
they  considered  that  to  adopt  it  would  in- 
volve a  violation  of  their  ordination  vows. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  was  sorry  if  he 
had  mis-stated  anything  his  hon.  Friend 
had  said.  His  hon.  Friend  had  also  al- 
luded to  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  bestowed  his  patronage  in 
reference  to  this  subject;  but  he  must  say 
that  he  did  not  think  it  surprising  that,  when 
men  of  equal  piety  looked  to  the  patronage 
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at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Crown,  those  should 
be  chosen  who  were  favourable  to  the  system 
which  the  Lord  Lieatenant  thought  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
He  differed,  too,  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Midhurst  in 
supposing  that  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  have  the  effect  of  super- 
seding the  entire  system  of  national  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  He  beliered  that  such 
would  be  the  effect;  and,  considering  that 
that  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  consider- 
ing, also,  the  good  the  present  system  had 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  assent  to  tbe 
Motion. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  assumed  that  the 
adoption  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  would 
supersede  the  national  system  of  education 
in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  they  were 
precluded  by  any  single  allegation  in  the 
petition  from  so  modifying  the  distribution, 
and  so  altering  the  mode  of  management 
of  the  grant  for  educational  purposes  in 
Ireland  as  to  enable  those  who  conscien- 
tiously objected  to  the  existing  system  to 
introduce  such  alterations  as  seemed  to 
them  desirable  and  necessary.  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  whether 
he  considered  it  impossible  to  frame  some 
i^stem  which  would  meet  the  objection  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  ?  He  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  doing  so.  The  Church  Education 
Society  in  Ireland  claimed  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  treated  through  the  grants  to  the 
National  Society,  and  had  been  refused. 
It  claimed  to  be  treated  as  the  Dissenters 
of  England  had  been,  and  were,  treated 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and  had  been  refused.  It  claimed  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic minority  in  England  was  treated  in 
the  Poor-school  Committee,  and  it  had  been 
refused.^  There  were  three  propositions, 
either  of  which  the  Government  might  adopt 
without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  these 
schools  in  Ireland  ;  and  their  refusal  to 
accede  to  any  of  them  showed  that  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  in 
Ireland  was  inconsistent  with  the  conduct 
they  pursued  in  England.  It  appeared 
that,  after  an  experience  of  18  years,  no 
less  than  1,700  out  of  2,000  clergymen, 
and  72,000  of  the  laity,  had  petitioned 
against  the  present  system.  They  believed 


that,  to  withhold  the  word  of  God,  was 
essentially  to  serve  the  people  ;  for  **  man 
lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.*' 
He  maintained  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  practically  excluding  religi- 
ous teaching  in  these  schools,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
House  against  irreligious  education.  The 
rules  of  the  Irish  Board  provided  that  the 
Bible,  during  the  regular  school  hours, 
should  be  excluded  if  the  parent  of  one 
child  out  of  100,  or  out  of  1 ,000,  demanded 
it ;  and  although  the  parent  of  every  other 
child  prayed  for  the  use  of  the  Bible,  the 
patron  was  empowered,  nevertheless,  to 
exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schoolhouse. 
If  the  modifications  prayed  for  were  agreed 
to,  he  contended  that  it  would  not  in  any- 
way supersede  these  schools  ;  it  would  be 
merely  a  concession  to  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  it  was 
fairly  entitled  to  claim.  The  rules  and 
regulations  which  had  been  framed  for  the 
management  of  the  national  schools,  were 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  Lord  Stanley ;  and,  in  their  evidence 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1 835, 
Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Wysc,  two  of  the  Go- 
vernment Commissioners,  admitted  that 
such  was  the  fact.  Why,  so  strong  wa» 
the  feeling  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  respecting  the  religious 
scruples  of  others,  that  he  would  sacrifice 
to  it  the  Christian  character  of  that  House 
to  admit  a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion, who,  he  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, did  not  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  this  country,  al- 
though the  entire  number,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  29  millions,  was  only  40,000.  But 
take  the  whole  40,000  Jews,  and  they 
were  not  half  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  who 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  present 
system.  If  the  noble  Lord  was  ready  to 
make  such  a  concession  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
he  maintained  that  he  was  doubly  bound 
to  make  some  concession  to  the  religious 
scruples  of  the  largo  body  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland.  It  had  been 
urged  by  some,  that  because  the  Church 
in  Ireland  was  possessed  of  some  property, 
that,  therefore,  she  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  grants  of  the  public  money, 
although  those  grants  were  drawn  from 
the  taxes  to  which  they  contributed  so 
largely.      Yet  the  Church  of  England, 
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which  was  much  more  wealthy,  was  not 
barred  from  public  grants  on  that  account; 
and,  therefore,  wealth  was  not  considered 
a  disqualification  in  their  eyes.  But  he 
had  much  stronger  evidence  on  that  point. 
Where  was  the  evidence  of  any  poverty  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  ?  It  was  in  vain 
for  them  to  talk  of  the  poverty  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  when  he  saw  around  him 
springing  up  every  day  colleges,  monas- 
teries, convents,  cathedrals,  and  schools. 
Let  them  not,  then,  plead  poverty  as  the 
ground  of  exclusion,  because  that  reli- 
gious body  had  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
perty, as  was  evident  to  their  eyes  ;  and 
when  they  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
a  system  of  education  on  terms  of  their 
own  dictation,  it  was  in  vain  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  come  forward  and  say  that 
the  Irish  Church  should  not  participate  in 
the  bounty  of  the  State  for  educational 
purposes.  It  could  not  be  truly  urged  that 
those  restrictions  which  constituted  the 
system  were  necessary  to  prevent  Protest- 
ant ascendancy  in  Ireland.  For,  in  the 
same  breath,  they  declared  by  their  acts, 
that  the  Protestants  were  so  few,  and  the 
Church  had  so  few  communicants,  that, 
far  from  fearing  her  power,  her  teaching 
the  opinions  of  those  in  communion  with 
her  might  be  safely  disregarded.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  hon.  Members  in  that  House 
urged  that  the  Church  should  be  altogether 
abolished,  because  it  had  so  few  adherents. 
It  was  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  that, 
although  wealthy,  they  did  not  seek  ascend- 
ancy, and  might,  therefore,  be  safely  ad- 
mitted to  legislative  power.  Look,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  Roman  Catholics.  Was 
there  no  fear  of  Catholic  domination  in 
Ireland  ?  The  Roman  Catholic  body  sought 
ascendancy  ;  but  their  doing  so  was  no 
disqualification,  according  to  the  English 
practice.  He  contended  that  the  compul- 
sion exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  upon  the  Government  of  the 
day  was  the  cause  of  the  present  system 
being  carried  out.  Why,  it  was  shown  by 
Lord  Stanley's  letter  that  it  was  the  free 
use  of  the  Scriptures  which  made  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  Kildare-street  School  system ;  and 
that  they  had  effected.  Did  not  that  show 
clearly  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
<^lergy,  and  had  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lately  declared  herself  dominant  in 
Malta  ?  He  called  upon  that  House — the 
majority  of  which  were  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England — and  he  appealed  to 
them  as  a  Christian  State,  to  restore  the 


reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  schooU. 
There  was  no  difliculty  in  so  modifying  the 
system  as  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  as  a  separate  denomi- 
nation: 1.  As  regarded  vested  schools. 
A  separate  form  of  trust-deed  should  be 
prepared  for  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Education  Society,  permitting  the 
patron  to  enforce  the  reading  of  Holj 
Scripture,  but  prohibiting  the  use  of  cate- 
chisms or  other  books  of  peculiar  reli^ous 
instruction,  except  on  one  day  m  each 
week.  2.  With  regard  to  non-vested 
schools.  The  rules  respecting  reHgious 
instruction  to  be  cancelled.  Thus  leaving 
each  patron  or  manager  at  liberty  to  give 
such  religious  instruction  as  he  may  deem 
proper.  They  fancied  that  the  com  laws 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  people  obtaining 
an  ample  supply  of  food.  He  differed  from 
those  who  entertained  that  opinion.  They 
swept  away  the  corn  laws,  as  they  said 
they  offered  restrictions  against  the  food 
that  sustained  the  body  of  the  people.  He 
said  that  they  had  no  right  to  refuse  now 
to  give  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  that  sustenance  of  the  mind  which 
they  asked  for,  unless  they  sacrificed  the 
free  use  of  that  holy  Book  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  essential  as  the  means  of  their 
salvation.  For  these  reasons  he  would 
support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin* 

Mb.  E.  H.  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  assure  this  House — I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  as* 
sure  either  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Midhurst,  or  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire — 
with  what  real  reluctance,  with  what  deep 
and  sincere  regret,  with  what  unfeigned 
diffidence  and  distrust  in  my  own  judg- 
ment and  in  my  own  abilities,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  theirs,  I  find  my- 
self compelled — notwithstanding  addresses 
whose  ability  requires  no  tribute  from  me 
— notwithstanding  objections  whose  valid- 
ity, to  a  certain  extent,  I  admit,  while 
at  the  same  time  believing  those  objections 
to  be  overruled  by  other  and  more  weighty 
considerations  of  national  policy — to  recoid 
my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin;  and  in  defence  of  that  system, 
justly,  I  believe,  called  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  which  is  now 
supported,  but  which  was  not  originally 
framed  or  introduced,  by  the  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government.  Sir, 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  recollect  by  whom 
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it  was  that  that  system  was  originally  in- 
troduced into  Ireland,  they  will  not,  I  hope, 
accuse  me  of  undue  presumption  if  I  ven- 
ture to  address  to  the  House  a  few  words 
in  its  defence;  and  remembering  as  I  do 
that  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  based  upon  the  principle  of  toleration 
for  opinions  conscientiously  entertained,  I 
hope  that  I,  too,  may  be  permitted  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  that  principle,  and  that 
he  will  extend  to  me  his  toleration  for  that 
conscientious  difference  of  opinion  which 
on  this  subject  exists  between  us.  Sir,  I 
confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprised  by 
some  of  the  arguments  employed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire as  against  the  national  system. 
My  hon.  Friend  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  University,  that  the  system  estab- 
lished in  1832  was  irreligious — unscriptu- 
ral,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  have 
been  established.  Now,  these  are  very 
weighty  objections,  and  such  as  well  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  House;  but  hav- 
ing heard  them  urged,  and  having  heard 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  express  his  full  concurrence 
in  their  justice,  I  certainly  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  my  hon.  Friend  proceeded 
to  take  another  ground  of  objection  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  and  of  other 
Governments,  and  to  object  to  the  policy 
which  they  had  pursued,  not  because  they 
had  adhered  to  this  irreligious,  unscriptu- 
ral,  objectionable  system,  but  because  they 
had  departed  from  it.  My  hon.  Friend 
first  complained  that  the  system  had  been 
established;  and  then  he  changed  his 
ground  and  complained  again,  not  that  it 
had  been  established,  but  that  having  been 
established,  it  had  been  departed  from.  I 
must  say.  Sir,  that  these  two  objections 
seem  to  me  a  little  contradictory  the  one 
of  the  other.  Again,  I  have  heard  it 
stated  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
the  Bible  has  been  altogether  excluded 
from  the  national  schools  in  Ireland.  Now, 
I  must  say  that  1  entertain  very  great 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment. I  have  been  looking  very  carefully 
into  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  rules  and  the 
mode  in  which  education  is  disseminated 
in  the  national  schools,  and  I  find  from 
those  reports  that  the  only  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Bible  is  excluded 
is  this — that  when  Scriptural  instruction 
is  given,  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  the 
parents  of  those  children,  have  the  option 


of  saying  that  they  shall  not  attend.  Now, 
I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
called  an  exclusion  of  the  Bible;  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  resolution  is  grounded  on 
the  principle  of  toleration  to  all  conscien- 
tious opinions,  I  very  much  doubt  if  that 
principle  would  be  strengthened  by  any 
regulation  making  it  compulsory  upon  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  to  attend  during  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Sir,  I  think 
that  in  discussing  a  plan  of  national  edu- 
cation it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  consider  two  points,  neither  of  which  I 
have  yet  heard  alluded  to  in  this  debate : 
first,  what  was  the  system  superseded 
by  that  now  in  existence ;  and  next,  if 
you  abolish  the  existing  system,  what  is  it 
that  you  propose  to  substitute?  I  will, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  endea- 
vour to  show  the  intention  and  the  spirit 
in  which  the  national  schools  were  insti- 
tuted. I  find  a  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1831,  in  the  de- 
bate which  took  place  on  the  establish- 
meet  of  these  schools,  from  which  I  will 
rend  an  extract : — 

"  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Gommissionen 
of  1812,  is  that  no  plan  of  education  for  Ireland, 
however  wisely  contriyed  in  other  respeots,  can 
be  carried  into  operation,  unless  it  be  an  avowed 
part  of  it  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  disturb 
the  peculiar  religious  feelings  of  any  sect  in  the 
country.  Their  report,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of 
the  expediency  of  devising  some  system  of  mental 
instruction,  from  which  all  suspicion  of  a  wish  to 
convert  the  children  should  be  banished.  In  every 
word  uttered  by  the  Commissioners  of  1812,  the 
Commissioner^  in  1824  and  1825,  the  Committee 
of  the  House  in  1828,  and  the  Committee  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  in  1830  on 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  all  concurred." 

Well,  then,  it  appears,  that  from  1812 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  present 
national  school  system,  there  has  been  a 
general  and  unanimous  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  no  system  could  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  which  was  founded  upon 
a  principle  of  proselytism.  Sir,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  then  existing 
schools  complied  with  those  terms  of  ac- 
knowledged necessity,  I  must  go  back  to 
a  somewhat  earlier  period.  Previous  to 
1786,  I  believe  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  any  general  system  of  education  ex- 
isted in  Ireland.  In  1786  a  society  was 
founded  in  Dublin,  on  very  liberal  and 
tolerant  principles,  but  of  small  extent; 
and,  however  useful  as  a  local  institutiouy 
yet  not  possessed  of  sufficient  funds  or  of 
sufficient  influence  to  entitle  it  to  be  called 
a  national  society.  On  the  principles  of 
this  society  was  established,  in  ISll,  an* 
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not  entertam  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  As  I 
have  a^id  before,  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  proposal  that  can  be  considered  as 
an  effectual  substitute  for  these  schools. 
What  are  the  means  of  education  it  was 
possible  to  give  ?  It  is  certainly  possible 
to  give  a  merely  secular  education;  but 
that  I  apprehend  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  the  House  would  hardly  desire.  It  is 
equally  possible  to  establish  schools  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  Protestant  children. 
That,  I  assume,  is  not  desired  by  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and,  at  all  events,  would  not 
be  endured  by  the  people  of  England. 
What,  then,  is  the  alternative  ?  Only  one. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  follow  the  sys- 
tem which,  under  different  circumstances, 
is  carried  out  in  England — I  mean  that  of 
establishing  separate  schoob  for  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics.  I  think  that 
the  one  objection  to  that  system,  that  it 
does  away  with  the  principle  of  combined 
education,  is  in  itself  very  important;  but 
I  have  another  objection  to  the  proposal 
before  the  House,  and  to  which  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  himself  will  attach  much  im- 
portance. In  those  parts  of  Ireland  with 
which  I  am  acquainted — I  wiU  go  further, 
and  say  that  as  regards  two- thirds  of  Ire- 
land— throughout  that  wide-spread  country 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
possess  a  predominating,  I  will  not  say  an 
overpowering,  majority  over  the  Protes- 
tants, if  we  attempt  to  establish  separate 
schools  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  effect  will  be  fo  deprive  the  Pro- 
testants of  any  education  at  all.  In  those 
parts  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
IS  as  10  to  1 — in  Tipperary,  where  they 
are  as  20  to  I,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

fet  a  sufficient  number  of  Protestant  chil- 
ren  together  in  order  to  establish  such  a 
school,  unless  we  can  induce  them  to  come 
from  twenty  miles  round.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  establish  with  ad- 
vantage any  other  system  than  that  which 
now  exists.  Such  a  plan  as  has  been  sug- 
gested would  be  utterly  impracticable.  I, 
therefore,  think  I  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  the  present  system  of  education 
in  Ireland  is  decidedly  the  best  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  can  be  adopted. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  would  venture  to 
suggest,  with  reference  to  the  line  of  ar- 
gumeut  taken  in  the  eloquent  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  that 
the  real  point  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was  not  the  respective  merits  or 
demerits  of  any  system  heretofore  or  now 
established  in  Ireland.     It  had,  but  a  few 


days  ago,  been  decided  by  an  oyerwhelm- 
ing  majority,  that  an  Irish  institution  whioii 
had  long  existed  should  be  abolished  ;  and 
that  vote  was  given  on  the  ground  that 
Ireland  and  England  should  be  assimilated. 
If  the  question  now  imder  discussion  were 
viewed  as  a  Church  question,  he  might  re- 
mind the  House,  that  throughout  Irish 
history  it  appeared  to  have  been  thought 
a  matter  of  great  moment  to  assimilate 
the  Churches  of  the  respective  countries. 
That  was  the  object  of  the  greatest  states- 
man that  ever  administered  the  affairs  of 
Ireland;  and  it  was  permitted  him  so  to 
assimilate  the  Churches,  which  had  since 
remained  the  same  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  formularies.  But  by  setting  up  a  dis- 
tinct system  of  education  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  they  took  a  course  tending  to 
disunite  those  Churches.  The  difference 
between  education  in  England  and  edaca- 
tion  in  Ireland  was  very  perplexing.  His 
hon.  Friend,  who  had  just  spoken  with  so 
much  ability,  argued,  that  if  the  supporters 
of  the  Motion  were  not  prepared  to  propose 
a  substitute,  they  ought  not  to  propose  the 
abolition  of  what  was  already  established. 
If  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  thought  that,  by 
voting  for  the  Motion,  he  was  doing  any- 
thing to  destroy  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  he  should  not  vote 
for  the  Motion  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  did  not  apprehend  that 
such  would  be  the  result  if  the  Motion 
were  carried.  For  himself,  he  entertained 
great  doubts  as  to  the  aUeged  fact  that  the 
present  system  was  really  or  virtually  a 
combined  system.  Reasoning  a  priori,  he 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  com- 
bined system,  which  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  people  would  not  tolerate  in  Eng* 
land,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Ireland. 
That  opinion  was  confirmed  by  actual  ex* 
perience  of  facts.  If  there  were  any  town 
where  a  combined  system  might  be  fairly 
carried  out,  it  was  the  town  of  Armaghp 
the  residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop, and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
under  the  system  of  national  education, 
and  also  the  residence  of  Dr.  Henry,  the 
Commissioner  representing  the  Presby- 
terian body.  But  the  schools  in  Armagh 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Croly's 
School  and  Dr.  Henry's  School ;  and 
when  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  went  over  the 
schools  there  was  not  a  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal  child  receiving  education  in  Dr. 
Croly's  School,  nor  was  there  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  Dr.  Henry's  SchooL  By  ac- 
ceding to  the  Motion,  the  House  would  put 
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an  end  to  this  difference  of  treatment,  and 
would  conciliate  the  affections  of  a  great, 
loyal,  and  peaceable  body  of  subjects  in 
Ireland.  An  indirect  advantage  of  import- 
ance would  also  be  secured.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  made 
an  assertion  which  was  uncontradicted  and 
unrefuted,  though  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  mitigate  its  force,  that  Her  Ma- 

i'esty*s  representative  in  Ireland  was  in  the 
labit  of  making  an  unqualified  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  national  system  of  education  a 
condition  in  the  distribution  of  Church  pat- 
ronage. That  was  a  baneful,  almost  an 
immoral  exercise  of  power  ;  nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  destructive  of  all  that 
men  held  dear  than  an  intimation  from  Her 
Majesty's  representative  to  a  poor  curate, 
that,  whatever  his  qualifications,  he  must, 
in  the  first  instance, .  do  despite  to  his 
strong  religious  convictions,  and  support 
that  system  which  he  honestly  believed  to 
be  erroneous  and  inconsistent  with  his  or- 
dination vows.  Such  an  administration  of 
patronage  was  not  only  unjust  but  impoli- 
tic. The  man  who  received  that  intimation 
left  the  presence-chamber  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  heroism.  He 
must  take  rank  with  those  who  agreed  in 
his  views,  if  not  as  a  martyr,  at  least  as  a 
confessor ;  and  by .  such  insane  policy  the 
Government  swelled  the  ranks  of  those 
who  opposed  the  system.  If  the  Motion 
were  acceded  to,  the  Government  of  the 
day  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation 
he  had  described;  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  a  clergyman  agreed 
with  them  or  not  on  the  education  ques- 
tion. The  main  objection  that  had  been 
urged  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend 
was,  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
clergy  were  unfounded  and  untenable,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  The  gentlemen 
who  said  that,  however,  were  just  those 
who  were  perpetually  vindicating  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  laying  it  down  as  an 
incontrovertible  rule,  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  do  that  from  which  his 
conscience  dissented.  In  fact,  the  incon- 
sistencies of  these  gentlemen  might  be 
multiplied  ad  infinitum.  In  one  breath 
they  said  that  the  State  could  not  devise  a 
system  of  education  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  ;  in 
another,  they  said  that  the  State  could 
invent  such  a  system.  In  one  breath  they 
asserted  that  the  State,  in  granting  money 
for  educational  purposes,  was  bound  to  con- 
sult the  conscientious  opinions  of  all ;  in 
another,  that  the  State  was  bound  annually 


to  disregard  the  honest,  religious  convic- 
tions of  a  great  portion  of  its  subjects. 
For  himself,  he  could  not  think  that  the 
English  Church  ought  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  claims  of  her  Irish  sister;  and  he  could 
not  pass  over  the  fact  that  1,700  of  her 
clergy,  headed  by  the  venerable  Primate^ 
and  70,000  of  her  attached  laity,  felt  the 
present  system  to  be  a  serious  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a  sensible 
oppression  upon  them.  It  was  no  answer 
to  their  complaint  to  say  that  the  system 
was  working  well  elsewhere,  and  was  not 
objected  to  by  other  parties.  Granting 
that  it  was  so,  all  they  asked  was,  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  them  for  edu- 
cating theur  own  children  according  to  their 
own  religious  convictions.  That  was  the 
question  which  the  House  had  to  decide ; 
and  it  was  one  that  depended,  not  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  this  or  that  sys- 
tem, but  upon  the  plain  and  simple  view  of 
justice  which  had  been  so  well  put  by  hia 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Midhurst.  As  a  sincere  advocate  of  the 
union  between  the  two  countries,  as  a  lover 
of  justice,  and  a  hater  of  all  oppression 
and  all  systems  of  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion, to  which  he  thought  the  rigid  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system  undoubtedly 
led,  he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  so  far  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  say  that  the  Church  £du- 
tion  Society  should  receive  part  of  the 
grant  of  the  public  money  made  by  this 
country,  on  the  same  ground  that  Church 
education  in  England  received  a  similar 
grant.  But  he  believed  that  such  a  change 
as  was  proposed  in  the  system  of  education 
in  Ireland  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 
He  could  understand  how  the  public  money 
in  this  country  should  be  distributed  among 
the  national  schools,  and  the  British  ana 
Foreign  Society's  schools;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  both  from  his  own  knowledge 
and  from  the  admission  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  the 
case  was  widely  different  in  Ireland;  for 
there  the  system  of  proselytism  was  ex- 
tensively prevalent.  In  his  own  district 
he  had  heard  Roman  Catholic  clergymeqi 
complain — and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  confirmed  the 
cause  of  their  complaint,  by  saying  that 
more  than  half  the  children  educated  in 
these  schools  were  Roman  Catholics.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  were  special 
grounds  for  objecting  to  the  proposition. 
If  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
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the  Unirersity  of  Dublin  were  admitted, 
the  House  could  not  refuse  grants  of  money 
to  Roman  Catholics  exclusively.  There 
were  religious  communities  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  who  were  bound  together 
by  the  most  sacred  vows  religiously  to  in- 
struct the  poor  at  all  hours.  Those  reli- 
gious communities  could  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  religious  views,  accept  the 
national  grant  under  the  conditions  with 
which  it  was  given.  But  if  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  were  passed,  tbose  commu- 
nities, with  others  of  the  same  character, 
would  receive  the  grant,  which  they  could 
not  now  receive  because  they  were  bound 
by  their  rows  to  imbue  at  all  hours  their 
pupils  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  plain  fact  was,  that 
the  ratepayers,  from  whom  the  means  of 
education  must  be  raised,  belonged  to  all 
denominations  of  religion,  and  that  being 
BO,  it  was  impossible  to  provide,  from  the 
public  resources  for  the  use  of  all,  any  but 
a  mixed  system.  Under  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  present  system  in  Ireland, 
there  was  abundant  provision  for  the  reli- 
gious education  of  all  classes.  [The  hon. 
Member  here  entered  into  details  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  schools 
in  whieh  the  Scriptures  were  read  and  not 
read  in  school  hours.]  The  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Motion  had  contradicted 
each  other  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  being  opposed  to  the  national 
scheme.  The  working  of  that  system  was 
giving  an  excellent  scientific  and  literary 
education;  and  he  denied  the  allegation 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  used  his 
church  patronage  to  aid  the  national  sys- 
tem by  dispensing  it  to  those  only  who  would 
support  that  system.  The  bishops  had  the 
largest  share  of  patronage,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  but  little  in  comparison,  and  it 
was  not  likely  he  would  so  use  it.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Sir  W.  VERNE R  had  never  considered 
this  important  subject  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute between  contending  parties,  but  had 
invariably  given  his  vote  in  favour  of  what- 
ever system  of  education  had  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
fbr  Midhurst  had  made  an  important  pro- 
position, which  required  consideration — 
that  there  should  be  two  systems  of  educa- 
tion, one  for  England,  and  another  for  Ire- 
land. In  the  first  place,  the  system  of 
education  in  England  had  been  of  so  long 
tftanding  that  it  might  be  considered  to 


have  formed  the  character  of  the  British 
people  ?  But  the  Irish  system  had  been 
one  lately  introduced,  and,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  learn,  without  any  benefi- 
cial result.  He  would  ask  why  should  that 
be  the  case  ?  Why  should  there  be  two 
different  sj stems  in  the  two  countries  ?  A 
noble  Lord  in  another  place,  connected 
with  the  Government,  had  been  reported  to 
have  said — 

**  Grants  for  education  are  intended  for  tito 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  mass  of  the  poor  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  being  so,  by  no  other  me- 
thod could  a  superior  degree  of  education  be  sub- 
stituted fur  the  imperfect  mischievous  education 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  than  by  a  sys- 
tem whieh  Protestants  could  not  object  to,  fbr  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  education  to  so  many  of 
Uer  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjeota." 

Were  they  to  understand  from  that,  that 
because  the  mass  of  the  poor  of  Ireland 
were  Roman  Catholics,  therefore,  not  only 
their  education  but  that  of  the  Protestants 
also  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  ?  The  noble  Lord,  however,  waa 
egregiously  deceived,  fbr  at  the  time  when 
the  Government  joined  in  the  cry  set  op 
by  the  priests  to  put  down  all  education 
into  which  the  Scriptures  were  introduced, 
he  would  have  found  that  there  were  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  children  re- 
ceiving eduation  at  those  schools,  public 
and  private,  in  which  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  formed  a  portion  of  the  educa- 
tion. And  yet  they  had  been  told  that  a 
superior  education  had  been  substituted  for 
an  imperfect  and  mischievous  education. 
In  what  respect,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
system  considered  to  be  mischievous? 
Solely  because  the  Scriptures  were  intro- 
duced as  a  part  of  it.  He  confessed  he 
had  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  would  de- 
nounce a  system  of  education  as  mischiev- 
ous simply  because  it  was  based  upon  holy 
Scripture.  He  recollected  perfectly  well 
the  Kildare-street  Society's  Schools,  and 
he  would  maintain  that  there  never  was  a 
system  so  popular  as  that.  He  had  several 
schools  on  his  estates  under  that  system; 
and  in  one  county,  where  there  were  five 
schools,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in  their 
favour  that  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  applied  for  permission  to  receive 
instruction  in  them  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours.  The  national  school  system 
had  now  been  on  its  trial  for  eicrhteen 
years,  and  during  that  time  its  praises  had 
been  loudly  sounded,  but  always  to  the 
same  tune,  namely,  the  number  of  schools 
and  the  number  of  scholars.    But  they  had 
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not  been  told  that  in  proportion  as  the 
Bchoolfl  had  increased,  and  the  scholars 
had  mttltiplied,  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people  had  improved.  They  had  not 
been  told  that  the  children  had  left  the 
schools  one  particle  better  than  they  en- 
tered them — tliey  did  not  hear  of  their 
professing  any  desire  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country — they  did  not  hear  of  their 
coming  forward  to  aid  the  authorities  to 
prevent  insurrection  and  rebellion — of  their 
giving  better  evidence  as  witnesses,  or 
truer  verdicts  as  jurors — of  their  profes- 
sing greater  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign, 
or  greater  determination  to  support  the 
Crown  and  Government.  When  he  should 
hear  of  these  effects  having  been  produced 
upon  the  people,  then  he  would  admit  that 
the  system  might  be  considered  to  have 
worked  well.  But  until  then  he  should 
retain  his  present  objections.  He  com- 
plained of  the  ready  attention  which  the 
Government  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  this  subject,  and  of  the 
indifference  which  they  uniformly  mani- 
fested to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  How  long  the  Protes- 
tant religion  was  likely  to  continue  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  he  could  not  say;  but 
so  long  as  it  was  the  established  religion, 
he  insisted  that  it  was  entitled  to  receive 
from  Government  a  much  more  liberal 
measure  of  support  than  it  had  of  late  or 
was  at  present  receiving. 

Mb.  HEALD  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  Motion.  If  he  understood  that  Mo- 
tion aright,  the  House  was  not,  by  the 
terms  of  it,  shut  up  to  the  reconsideration 
of  the  principle  upon  which  the  National 
Board  of  Education  was  originally  estab- 
lished. He,  for  one,  was  no^  prepared  to 
open  up  that  question ;  but  he  observed 
that  the  Motion  offered  an  alternative 
which  would  justify  him  in  supporting  it. 
It  commended  to  the  candid  and  careful 
consideration  of  Government  the  question, 
whether  the  national  system  of  education, 
which  had  been  in  operation  for  the  Inst 
eighteen  years,  had  been  really  working 
with  advantage ;  and  then  followed  the 
alternative  to  which  he  referred,  whether 
means  might  not  be  taken  to  extend  the 
assistance  of  the  State  to  those  whose 
conscientious  objections  to  the  National 
Board  would  not  allow  them  to  partake  of 
the  Imperial  advances.  Upon  this  latter 
point  he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
voting  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  had 
listened  with  the  attention  which  it  de- 


served to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  and, 
while  he  could  not  but  honour  the  feeling 
which  had  prompted  it,  he  (Mr.  Heald) 
was  as  much  unconvinced  by  the  force  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  arguments,  and  by 
the  facts  which  he  had  stated,  as  by  any 
speech  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
House  that  night.  To  the  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals, whicli  had  been  cited  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Heald)  would  oppose 
facts ;  against  the  predictions  of  parties, 
however  distinguished,  he  would  place  the 
historical  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Educa- 
tion Society.  He  had  listened  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  hon.  Member's 
closing  observations,  and,  with  reference 
to  what  he  had  said  about  that  part  of 
Ireland  included  within  the  precincts  of 
Tipperary,  his  answer  would  be  this— 
"  Leave  it  to  the  progress  of  the  Irish 
Education  Society,"  for  it  would  be  fonnd 
that  even  in  that  district  the  schools  of 
that  society  were  attended  by  the  children 
of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants ;  and, 
even  if  that  society  had  no  other  schools 
in  Ireland  but  those,  the  House  would  be  am- 
ply justified  in  giving  their  sanction  to  the 
society  for  their  sake.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  had  objected,  that  the  progress 
of  the  schools  connected  with  that  society 
was  attended  with  proselytism.  That 
formed  no  objection  to  his  (Mr.  Heald's) 
mind.  He  adopted  the  sentiment  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Arundel,  that 
wherever  Christianity  was  worthy  of  the 
name,  it  would  be  earnest,  active,  and  in- 
fluential. It  was  the  nature  of  Christianity 
to  make  progress ;  and  though  they  might 
call  that  progress  proselytism,  its  effects 
remained  the  same.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  at  all  displeased  to  learn  that  such 
results  had  followed  from  the  labours  of 
that  society.  In  speaking  on  this  question, 
he  especially  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  because  he  believed  he  might  be 
considered  as  much  as  any  hon.  Member 
an  impartial  witness  in  this  court  of  ap- 
peal. It  was  well  known  that  he  had  not 
the  honour  of  being  a  member  of,  and 
therefore  associated  by  direct  professional 
bonds  with,  the  Established  Church.  But 
he  had  been  nurtured  in  such  principles, 
and  trained  under  the  influence  of  such 
sentiments,  that  he  could  not  concede  to 
any  individual  member  of  that  Establish- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  its  bishops 
and  clergy,  he  had  stated  that  he  enter- 
tained as  great  an  interest  in  its  progress 
as  any  pemoA  immediately  couMCted  with 
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it.  He  had  always  acted  on  those  prin- 
ciples ;  and  now  in  this  House  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  as  a  Nonconformist,  to  declare 
his  honest  opinions,  and  to  avow  the  affec- 
tion which  he  bore  towards  the  Established 
Church.  If  he  understood  the  strength  of 
the  argument  which  had  been  adduced 
aeainst  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  it 
was,  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land— and  in  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  they  should  never  forget  that  it 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England — supposing  the  mem- 
bers and  promoters  of  the  Irish  Church 
Education  Society  felt  themselves  op- 
pressed and  burdened  by  the  constant 
demand  for  voluntary  effort,  might  apply  a 
portion  of  its  revenues  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. He  had  heard  a  great  deal  said 
from  time  to  time  in  this  House  upon  the 
subject  of  Irish  Church  property,  and  it 
bad  been  contended  that  that  property  was 
excessive,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
country  if  it  were  otherwise  appropriated. 
For  his  part,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
such  a  sentiment  as  this.  His  honest  con- 
viction was  just  the  reverse.  He  believed 
that  church  property  had  never  yet  been 
found  to  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
population  for  an  adequate  amount  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  pastoral  oversight 
and  care.  And  so  long  as  he  saw  that  it 
fell  short  of  that,  he  could  not  adopt  an 
opinion  which  was  so  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous, as  that  the  property  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  these  realms  was  in  excess 
of  the  educational  wants  of  the  country. 
If  the  property  of  the  Established  Church 
were  distributed  equally  amongst  the  work- 
ing clergy  of  the  present  day,  it  would 
amount  to  a  sum  per  head  which  would 
fall  short  of  the  incomes  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  ; 
that  it  would  not  exceed  250^  per  an- 
num —  a  sum  which  he  had  never  yet 
heard  any  hon.  Member  say  was  extrava- 
gant. But  he  objected  to  that  argument 
on  this  high  principle.  If  it  were  a  fact 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
gland  was  in  excess  of  the  demand  and 
wants  of  its  people,  that  was  a  matter 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  right  solution  of  the  question. 
He  admitted  that  all  Irish  legislation  was 
difficult.  He  was  prepared  to  bear  his 
testimony,  after  listening  to  the  conflicting 
statements  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  presented  to  this  House  in  connexion 


with  many  Irish  questions,  that  it  was  4 
difficult  matter  for  an  English  Member, 
solely  desirous  of  serving  his  country,  and 
Ireland  as  a  portion  of  it,  to  come  to  a 
right  conclusion,  and  to  know  how  to  give 
his  vote.  But  perhaps  the  question  of 
national  education  was  the  most  difficult  of 
all  questions.  At  all  events,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  so  in  this  country ;  and  bow 
had  the  difficulty  been  solved  at  last? 
Why,  by  dealing  with  the  subject  upon  the 
denominational  principle.  He  had  heard 
no  argument  advanced  that  night  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  persons  who  were  car- 
rying on  the  operations  of  the  Irish  Church 
Education  Society  should  not  be  as  other 
persons  in  this  portion  of  the  British  do- 
minions were.  Was  this,  he  asked,  the 
time  for  placing  restrictions  upon  the  vi- 
gorous and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  ?  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the 
very  period  when  Parliament  should  come 
forward  and  assist  their  loyal  fellow  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  Ireland  to  carry  out 
the  great  work  of  education  in  connexion 
with  the  Irish  Church  Education  Society. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  should  give  his 
support  to  the  Motion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Sir,  the  object 
now  brought  before  us  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently important  and  sufficiently  difficult, 
to  induce  us  not  to  mix  up  with  it  any 
question  in  regard  to  the  Church  Estab* 
lishmcnt  of  Ireland.  The  question  now 
before  us  concerns  a  system  of  education 
which  is  aided  and  supported  by  grants 
voted  in  this  House,  and  collected  from  the 
taxes  paid  generally  by  the  people  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  therefore  is  one  to* 
tally  apart  from  any  question  that  may  be 
stated  or  mkde  the  subject  of  debate  in  re- 
gard to  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ire- 
land. With  respect  to  this  question,  then, 
I  should  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  in  dis- 
posing of  these  grants,  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice we  ought  to  make  the  benefits  of  the 
education  we  so  aid  as  extensive  as  possible. 
We  ought  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible, 
among  the  children  of  Ireland,  the  benefits 
of  the  education  we  propose  to  aid  by  these 
grants;  and.  Sir,  I  think  it  would  not  be  a 
fair  or  a  just  application  of  the  funds  thus 
derived  from  the  general  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try if  we  were  to  distribute  them  on  any 
narrow  or  exclusive  principle.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  ex- 
pediency, I  should  say  that  if  you  wish 
your  grants  to  be  useful;  if  you  wish  to 
diffuse  the  benefits  of  general  instruction — 
the  benefits  of  secular  learning,  of  moralit j 
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and  religion,  as  widely  as  possible  amongst 
the  people  of  Ireland — it  should  be  yonr 
object  to  have  such  a  system  as  will  not 
provoke  opposition  or  jealousy  at  its  com- 
mencement. And  you  should  endeaTour 
to  avoid  all  rules  and  regulations  which 
could  induce  a  suspicion  that  you  are  at- 
tempting to  convert  that  which  is  the 
largest,  the  most  numerous,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  poorest  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  to  that  religion  which  has 
in  its  hands  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
power  of  the  State  in  this  country,  which 
is  the  richest  in  Ireland,  and  which,  by  en- 
dowment and  otherwise,  is  most  likely  to 
use  that  power  and  that  weight  for  the 
purpose  of  proselytising.  Therefore,  Sir, 
t)oth  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  policy, 
if  you  mean  to  be  just  and  fair  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  to  diffuse  amongst 
them  the  benefits  of  education  as  widely  as 
possible,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  avoid 
giving  your  grants  coupled  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  induce  a  belief,  that  in  pro- 
posing to  promote  education  you  mean  to 
convert  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  to  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  in- 
deed, showing  the  earnestness  with  which 
those  who  are  earnestly  persuaded  in  reli- 
gious matters  seek  to  inculcate  their  opin- 
ions on  others,  has  no  objection  to  use 
these  education  grants  as  a  means  of  pro- 
selytising. He  avows  that  that  is  a  part 
to  be  adopted.  If  that  be  the  case,  I  sub- 
mit to  him  that  his  object  would  be  de- 
feated by  the  very  means  by  which  he 
would  seek  to  promote  it — for  immediately 
you  declared  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  that  your  purpose  was  not  merely 
to  give  to  the  children  a  good  education, 
but  that  your  object  is  to  proselytise  Ire- 
land— they  will,  of  course,  arm  themselves 
against  that  purpose,  and  your  grants  will 
be  confined  only  to  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  those  who  dreaded  the 
priest  would  consider  it  a  fraud  to  accept, 
and  would  indignantly  reject  them.  If 
this  be  a  right  principle,  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  that  which  I  certainly 
shall  not  attempt  to  explain  to  the  House 
after  the  very  able  statement  we  have  had 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn, 
who  has  not  only  shown  considerable  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  and  great  ability  in 
defence  of  the  cause,  but  who  has  an  here- 
ditary right  to  defend  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  But  in  adverting  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
spoke,  I  must  refer  to  the  very  different 


conclusion  which  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Commission  of  Education — a  commission,  I 
believe,  originally  commenced  by  one  to 
whom  I  am  nearly  related,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  while  holding  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  followed  up  by 
him  afterwards.  That  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  all 
schools  and  charitable  foundations;  and 
amongst  that  commission  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  the  late  Provost  Elrington  of 
Trinity  College,  and  other  eminent  men. 
These  commissioners  laid  down  certain 
principles  on  which  in  the  report  of  1 832, 
they  declare  their  hope  that  the  scheme  of 
national  education  proposed  by  them  will 
be  cordially  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. And  they  add  these  memorable 
words : — 

**  That  sach  will  be  its  acceptance  we  shall  in- 
dulge the  more  confident  expectation,  if  all  inter- 
ference with  the  particular  religious  tenets  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  that  instruction  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  unequivocally  disclaimed,  and 
effectually  guarded  against.  We  conceive  this  to 
be  of  essential  importance  in  any  new  establish- 
ments for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Ireland  ;  and  we  venture  to  express  our  unanimous 
opinion  that  no  such  plan,  however  wisely  and  un- 
exoeptionably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be 
carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country  un- 
less it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood, 
as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  at  that 
time  by  men  who  were  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  but  who,  having  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  knew 
also  what  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
success  of  any  plan  which  might  be  pro- 
posed. Now,  Sir,  considering  the  whole 
history  of  past  events  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  history  likewise  of  the  various 
voluntary  societies,  I  say  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
were  peculiarly  jealous  and  sensitive  as  to 
any  plan  of  education  which  was  to  extend 
to  them;  and  when  they  heard  that  the 
Bible  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
— that  the  Bible  according  to  the  au- 
thorised version  received  by  Protestants 
should  be  read,  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  dread  it  was  an  attempt  to 
seduce  them  from  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  to  convert  them  to  Protestant- 
ism. I  say  that  was  a  suspicion  not  only 
natural,  but  almost  inevitable.   With  these 
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views  Lord  Stanley  founded  the  present 
educational  scheme  in  Ireland,  declaring 
that  all  suspicion  of  the  attempt  to  prosely- 
tise must  he  carefully  guarded  against. 
These  schools  were  estahlished  there  on 
this  principle,  and  have  heen  aided  hy 
grants  made  hy  this  House;  and  what  has 
been  their  progress  ?  The  numher  of  scho- 
lars attending  them  in  1832  was  107,000, 
but  in  1849  there  were  480,623  children 
taught  in  them.  And  besides  this  they 
(the  National  Board)  have  established  ad- 
mirable normal  and  model  schools  in  Dub- 
lin and  elsewhere.  Agricultural  schools 
have  also  been  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  they  have  thus  aided  not 
only  in  the  promotion  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion, but  in  those  arts  most  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  people  in  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion. They  have  then,  after  seventeen 
years*  experience,  a  strong  ground  for  the 
support  of  this  House — they  come  before 
you  with  a  strong  case  for  further  support 
and  for  the  continuance  of  these  grants; 
they  come  before  you  with  this  claim,  that 
unless  there  be  a  strong  and  overwhelming 
cause  for  interfering  with  the  system,  that 
you  should  answer  any  proposal  for  inter- 
ference by  saying  we  had  been  long  in 
search  of  a  plan  by  which  various  sects  of 
Christians  in  Ireland  might  be  made  the 
recipients  of  a  common  system  of  educa- 
tion; we  at  length  arrived  at  such  a  sys- 
tem, which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
seventeen  years,  and  has  now  come  to  that 
point  that  half  a  million  of  children  are 
maintained  in  these  schools,  and  receive 
instruction  in  them — we  will  not  intem- 
perately  or  indiscreetly  do  anything  to  dis- 
courage such  a  system,  but  will  allow  it  to 
go  on,  and  continue  those  grants  which 
have  so  far  been  so  highly  advantageous 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  proposed  to  the  House  to 
abandon  this  system,  does  so  on  grounds 
which,  though  plausible,  always  appears  to 
me  entirely  untenable,  namely,  the  scru- 
ples of  the  Prostestant  clergy  and  laity 
being  violated  by  the  scheme.  Now,  I 
can  understand  very  well  a  parent,  whe- 
ther Protestant  or  Catholic,  saying,  **  Here 
is  a  system  of  education  which  interferes 
with  my  religious  belief,  and  which  docs 
not  allow  my  child  to  receive  that  religious 
instruction  which  I  conceive  necessary,  and 
you  should  not  by  public  grants  support 
such  a  system."  But  the  objection  made 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature.  It  is  not  that  the  reli- 
gious oplniooB  of  the  parents  are  inter- 


fered with  in  the  instruction  given  to  the 
children,  or  that  their  children  being  Pro- 
testants are  obliged  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion not  Protestant ;  but  it  is  that  others^ 
who  are  not  Protestants,  and  who  have  4 
different  faith,  are  not  compelled  to  receive 
an  education  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  children  of  Protestants.  That  is  what 
I  understand  by  the  proposition  which  has 
been  made  on  this  subject  on  previous 
occasions,  and  by  the  proposition  Drought 
forward  to-day;  because,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  it,  and  that  by  the  testimony 
of  persons  of  authority  on  this  question, 
that  in  effect  is  the  whole  pith  of  the  objec- 
tions raised.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel  re- 
cently at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  declared 
that  a  Protestant  child  might  receive  a 
good  Protestant  education  in  these  schools; 
but  what  he  objected  to  was  that  the  Bible 
was  not  admitted  as  a  school-book  in  the 
schools  when  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
were  taught.  On  this  point  I  have  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Sadlier,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  him,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  school.  When  asked  if 
he  would  be  a  patron  of  the  national 
schools,  he  consented,  and  in  stating  what 
was  done  in  the  way  of  religious  education, 
he  says — 

"  Tho  Scripture  extracts,  which  contain  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Gospels,  are  read  daily  in 
the  school,  and  the  pupils  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a 
considerable  degree  of  that  Christian  knowledge 
which  the  members  of  every  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  agree  in  thinking  desirable  to  incul- 
cate." "  The  children  educated  in  rival  schools 
would  learn  instinctively  to  hate  each  other, 
whereas  in  this  school  they  are  brought  up  as 
members  of  the  same  family,  in  peace  and  love 
towards  each  other." 

Now  this  is  a  practical  example  of  the 
opinion  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the 
head  of  a  school  in  his  own  parish  having 
Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  and  Protes- 
tant assistants  acting  together,  and  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  learning 
together  those  Scripture  extracts,  and  re- 
ceiving each  of  them  that  peculiar  religious 
instruction  which  is  agreeable  to  the  faith 
of  their  parents.  Now,  after  this,  I  think 
no  person  is  entitled  to  say  that  the  Pro- 
testant child  is  obliged  to  receive  in  these 
schools  an  education  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  conscience  of  his  parents.  There  are 
some  of  the  schools  where  this  peculiar  reli- 
gious instruction  is  excluded  from  the  school- 
room; and  I  believe  this  has  been  done  at 
the  request  of  the  more  jealous  Protestants 
who  would  not  consent  that  religious  in- 
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Btniction  should  be  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  house  for  which  the  pub- 
lic monej  had  been  granted,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Protestants.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Commission  have  been 
followed,  that  the  peculiar  religious  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  in  the  school-room  after 
the  school  hours,  the  only  condition  being 
ihat  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible 
should  not  be  read  as  a  school  book  during 
school  hours.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  plain 
that  as  to  the  first  principle,  the  modifi- 
cation the  hon.  GenUeman  asks  is  not  a 
modification  in  order  that  instruction  in 
the  Protestant  religion  may  be  better  pro- 
vided for,  but  a  modification  that  should  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  which  will  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  de- 
claring that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  these 
schools  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Pro- 
testant children,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  also.  -Now,  Sir, 
I  believe  if  you  introduce  such  a  change, 
you  at  once  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  sys- 
tem; and  those  jealousies  which  have  been 
allayed,  and  those  suspicions  which  are 
now  sleeping,  would  be  again  aroused  : 
300.000  or  400,000  children  would  be  at 
once  taken  away  from  these  schools,  and 
your  hopes  of  a  united  system  of  education 
would  be  frustrated  and  destroyed.  But 
the  proposition  goes  further;  and  it  is  said 
if  you  do  not  approve  of  any  modification 
of  the  plan,  let  the  schools  remain  as  they 
are  according  to  the  national  system;  but 
let  there  be  a  separate  grant  for  the  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  seems  very  plausible  to  say 
this  is  the  system  in  England,  why  not 
ajdopt  it  in  Ireland  ?  But,  Sir,  I  see  no 
force  in  the  objection,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  system  in  the  two  countries — 
what  I  desire  to  see  effected  is  the  greatest 
degree  of  good  that  is  practicable  in  both 
countries;  and  if  I  find  that  one  system 
will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
in  England,  and  that  a  different  system  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  in  Ireland,  I  will  take  that  different 
system,  and  apply  it  to  Ireland,  in  preference 
to  a  system  which,  though  successful  here, 
would  be  unsuccessful  there.  But  if  you 
take  the  plan  as  existing  in  England,  you 
should  not  take  it  piecemeal.  If  you  say 
that  the  Church  of  England,  which  taken 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland  does  not  constitute  more  than  one- 
sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  while  it 
possesses  the  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
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perty — ^if  you  say,  the  schools  in  connexion 
with  that  Church — shall  have  a  separate 
grant,  how  can  you  deny  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  and  clergy  a  separate  grant 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  have  separate  schools  and 
separate  religious  teaching  also?  Con- 
sidering the  advantages  that  Church  has 
in  Ireland,  and  the  means  the  clergy  now 
possess — considering,  too,  that  the  Catho- 
lic archbishop,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale,  and 
others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  are 
as  strongly  in  favour  of  separate  educa- 
tion as  any  of  those  bishops — as  are  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church — how  can  you  deny  to  them,  for 
five-sixths  or  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
people,  their  separate  schools,  conducted 
according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  maxims, 
and  exclusively  teaching  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  ?  In  that  case  you  would 
have,  perhaps,  out  of  the  whole  grant  of 
120,000Z.,  20,000^.  given  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  Presbyterian  schools, 
and  100,0002.  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  And  who  shall  tell  me 
what  in  that  case  will  be  the  course  of 
education  in  these  Roman  Catholic  schools 
when  they  are  entirely  set  loose  from  this 
system  of  mixed  education  which  has 
taught  the  Roman  Catholics  to  know  and 
to  love  their  Protestant  brethren,  and  in- 
culcated in  their  minds  the  precepts  of  our 
common  Christian  religion,  and  brought 
them  up  to  "love  one  another."  If  you 
separate  the  grant,  giving  the  100,0002. 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,)  and  20,0002.  to 
the  Protestants,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  England,  where  the  grants  are  given 
part  to  the  Church  of  En^and,  part  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  part 
to  the  Wesleyans,  and  part  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  I  believe  the  effects  in  Ire- 
land would  be  totally  different.  There, 
where  there  has  been  so  much  of  sepa- 
ration and  animosity  so  long  existing, 
but  now  happily  subsiding,  we  should 
see  that  animosity  revived  and  fostered 
by  this  separate  system.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  stop  and  say  that  to  the  laity  of 
the  Established  Church  and  to  the  clergy 
of  that  Church  should  a  separate  grant 
be  made,  and  that  to  no  other  persons 
professing  a  different  religion,  would  you 
give  the  same  advantage,  for  then  you 
would  be  introducing  an  injustice,  and 
raising  again  that  evil  of  religious  exclu- 
sion with  regard  to  this  new  system,  the 
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effects  of  which  we  hare  so  much  reason 
to  deplore  in  regard  to  the  sjstem  which 
80  long  has  existed.  The  advantage  I 
look  to  from  this  system  of  education  is, 
that  heing  a  matter  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, founded  on  grants  of  Parliament, 
to  which  no  one  has  a  claim  except  on 
the  grounds  of  general  justice  and  policy, 
you  hare  it  in  your  own  hands  to  say 
the  money  shall  he  distrihuted  in  that 
way  which    will     produce    the    greatest 

food  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Ireland, 
ou  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  it 
shall  he  the  means  of  reconciling  persons 
of  different  religions,  and  of  inducmg  the 
population  of  that  country  to  regard  your 
rule  in  Ireland  as  just,  and  that  it  is  not 
hecause  one  man  is  Protestant,  and  another 
Roman  Catholic,  that  the  one  shall  he  un* 
duly  favoured,  or  the  other  discouraged; 
hut  that  whatever  differences  there  may  ho 
on  other  subjects — or  in  the  way  of  long- 
established  and  prescriptive  law — there  is 
no  difference  in  this.  The  rule  I  sup- 
port has  been  but  lately  established;  it  is 
working  well;  and  it  will  be  your  own 
fault  if  you  depart  from  it :  if  you  do, 
and  attempt  now  to  establish  a  separate 
system,  you  will  soon  find  that  those 
jealousies  and  animosities  which  you 
have  in  some  degree  allayed,  would  be 
again  rising  up  and  obstructing  your 
path.  I  hope,  therefore,  on  all  these 
considerations,  that  the  House  will  not 
consent  to  make  a  change  in  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  grant  has  hither- 
to been  distributed.  I  hope  they  will 
support  this  Commission  <^  Education, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  men  of  great  emi- 
nence, but  of  different  religious  views; 
including  men  like  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Archbishop  Murray.  I  hope  they  will  not 
disturb  them  in  their  holy  and  beneficent 
work  of  educating  and  christianising  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  have  been  told  of 
another  complaint  which  has  been  made, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
receive  no  countenance,  or  support,  or  fa- 
vour from  the  State,  unless  they  are  friends 
of  this  system  of  national  education.  But 
in  this  respect  I  would  beg  to  observe  that 
the  clergy,  who  are  declared  to  be  hostile 
to  the  system,  are  not  excluded  from  the 
most  valuable  benefices  or  the  highest  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  con- 
sequence of  their  opposition.  If  the  Crown 
had  the  monopoly  of  all  preferment,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  that  complaint ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  is  in  the  hands  of 


the  Church  itself.  For  initaiice»  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  the  Grown  has  the  right 
of  presentation  to  four  livings,  and  the  bishop 
to  forty-nine ;  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  the 
Crown  possesses  the  right  in  reeped  to 
one  living,  and  the  bishop  to  foTty4oiir ; 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  the  Orown 
presents  to  three,  and  the  bishop  to  thir^- 
four.  Therefore,  I  say,  with  every  respect 
for  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Chorek 
in  Ireland,  who  make  this  complaint,  and 
every  respect  for  their  conscientious  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  system,  I  do  not 
think  that  their  worldly  prospects  are  pre- 
judiced and  blighted,  as  they  allege ;  for 
if  the  Crown  does  not  prefer  them  to  the 
livings  which  it  has  in  its  patronage,  the 
bishop,  generally  speaking,  prefers  them. 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  bishop  for  doing 
so.  I  do  not  find  f&ult  with  we  bishop, 
who  is  an  enemy  conscientiously  to  toe 
national  system  of  education,  for  giving 
his  patronage  to  those  who  agree  wiUi  him 
on  an  important  subject  affecting  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  people.  But  if 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  bishop,  I  do 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  think  the  Crown 
is  to  be  blamed  because,  when  patronage 
falls  into  its  .hands,  it  finds  a  man  of  abi- 
lity, of  piety,  and  of  learning,  who  agreed 
with  it  on  this  principle,  and  prefers  him. 
On  every  ground,  then,  I  thmk  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  claims  which  have 
been  advanced  on  this  subiect.  I  think 
the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland,  from  their  high  character  and 
their  merits  in  every  respect,  but  more 
especially  for  their  charitable  exertions 
during  the  late  painful  years  of  famine, 
are  deserving  of  our  highest  esteem  and 
regard.  I  am  concerned,  therefore,  that 
on  this  subject  I  should  differ  from  their 
wishes;  and  were  it  not  that  I  think  those 
wishes  are  opposed  to  the  general  welfeu^ 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  we  should 
be  making  a  serious  inroad  in  our  system 
of  education,  I  should  be  glad  to  comply 
with  their  desire  on  this  subject.  But 
seeing  that  many  schemes  and  plans  in 
Ireland  have  failed — that  this  is  a  plan,  as 
established  by  Lord  Stanley,  which  has 
had  good  success  and  prosperity,  and  which 
promises  to  promote  good  conduct  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  among  the  people  of 
Ireland — I  call  upon  the  House  not  to 
consent  to  abridge  its  powers  by  adopting 
the  present  Motion. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  would  not  ad- 
dress the  House  on  this  question  but  that 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  tm* 
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Btitaenifl  who  sent  him  to  that  House;  who 
felt  ft  deep  mterest  in  the  subject.  He 
would  first  refer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
ihe  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  as  to  the 
hishoiNi  m  Irel^d  as  a  body  being  op- 
posed to  the  national  system  of  education. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  those 
who  opposed  the  National  Board,  and  were 
thereby  deprired  of  all  hopes  of  Goyemment 
Church  patronage,  were  indemnified  for 
that  position  of  antagonism  by  the  bishops 
who  agreed  with  them,  and  who  were 
in  possession  of  great  portions  of  the 
Church  patronage  in  that  country.  He  must 
correct  the  hon.  Gentleman's  facts.  The 
bishops  in  Ireland  were  not  all  opposed  to 
the  national  system  of  education,  for  seren 
out  of  twelve  were  in  favour  of  it ;  and 
while  those  who  were  opposed  to  that  sys- 
tem only  possessed  the  patronage  of  446 
livings,  the  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of 
it  held  in  their  gift  620  livings.  Out  of 
the  2,040  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  1,500  had  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  National  Board, 
and  therefore  there  remained  500  to  enjoy 
the  patronage  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  seven  bishops.  That,  then,  disposed 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  argument  so  far. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  who 
had  an  hereditair  right  to  be  heard  on  this 
particular  question,  able  and  eloquent  as 
was  his  address,  proving  that  he  inherited 
not  only  the  distinguished  name,  but  also 
the  great  talents  of  hb  noble  father — still, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  on  the  present  oc- 
casion directed  his  abilities  not  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  immediately 
under  discussion — vis.,  the  success  of  the 
experiment  of  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  but  rather  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  the 
motives  on  which  Lord  Stanley  had  found- 
ed that  system  were  well  grounded  or  not. 
That  was  a  question  which  had  never  yet 
been  mooted.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  noble  Lord's  motives  were  excel- 
lent— that  they  were  based  on  the  soundest 
principles — and  that  he  had  had  the  fullest 
expectations  that  his  plan  would  have 
turned  out  most  favourably  in  operation. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  had  proved  by  statistics  and 
extracts  that  there  existed  at  that  time 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  great  suc- 
cess; but  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  came 
down  to  the  year  1832  his  statistics  ceased, 
and  he  had  made  no  reference  to  details 
to  show  how  experience  had  justified  those 


hopes.  It  was  somewhat  singular  thai 
no  statement  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
House  with  the  view  of  proving  that  ft 
united  system  of  education  was  imparted 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  National 
Board.  This  was  the  great  object  of  thai 
experiment,  and  eloquent  were  the  desorip. 
tions  of  the  benefits  that  would  ensue  from 
children  of  all  denominations  being  in- 
structed within  the  same  walls;  all  sec- 
tarian bitterness  was  to  cease,  goodwill  and 
confidence  were  to  take  the  place  of  the 
animosity  and  distrust  that  had  formerly 
prevailed  amongst  different  sects  of  Chris- 
tians. Now,  he  would  ask,  have  these  ends 
been  attained  ?  and,  if  so,  why  had  not  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proved  by  statistics  that 
the  scheme  had  succeeded  as  a  united  sys* 
tem  of  education?  When  it  was  contend- 
ed that  the  system  had  succeeded  in  that 
respect,  the  argument  was  confined  to  mere 
assertion,  for  aJl  access  to  the  facts,  which 
would  prove  or  disprove  the  statement,  was 
denied — a  course  which  was  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  adopted  by  those  who  sup- 
ported what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sectarian 
spirit  of  education.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  were  annually 
set  before  the  public,  and  they  courted  publi- 
city. But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  inquiry  in  the  matter,  he  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton),  from  long  residence  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  had  been  able  to  see 
that  this  board  did  not  afford  a  united 
system  of  education.  It  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  board  had  hardly 
any  control  over  the  vast  majority  of  the 
schools  nominally  under  its  influence. 
Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were 
called  non- vested  schools.  In  these  the 
patrons  have  the  entire  power  of  deciding 
whether  there  shall  be  any  religious  or 
scriptural  education.  They  alone  can  de- 
cide upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  such 
instruction,  and  regulate  the  hours  at  which 
it  is  to  take  place.  Thus  these  non-vested 
schools  become  rival  camps  of  sectarian 
differences,  instead  of  schools  where  the 
common  truths  of  ChristianilTy  can  be  har- 
moniously learned  by  children  of  all  denom- 
inations. There  were  hundreds  of  schools 
with  Presbyterian  teachers  in  them,  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  surrounded  by  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  yet  those  schools  were 
not  ^quented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren; and  in  the  same  way,  in  schools 
where  there  were  Roman  Catholic  teach- 
ers, Presbyterian  children  were  not  to 
be  found.  The  Commissioners,  indeed, 
in  iheir  report  in  the  year  1839,  ad- 
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mitted  the  fact.     He  should  he  satisfied 
if  the  National  Board  would  only  carry  out 
iheir  own  declared  views.     In  all  their  re- 
ports they  professed  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  promote  scriptural  knowledge.  Yet, 
in    spite  of   much  reluctance,  they  had 
heen  ohliged  to  confess  that  there  were 
upwards  of  1,250  schools,  from  which  not 
only  the  Bihle  hut  the  Scripture  extracts 
were  excluded.     Taking  the  average  of 
attendance,  that  would   show  that  there 
were  130,000  children  every  year  who  not 
only  never  read  a  word  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, hut  who  never  heard  even  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Bihle  sanctioned   hy  the 
National    Board.      And   although   Arch- 
hishop  Murray,  in  common  with  the  other 
commissioners,  advised  and  recommended 
the  reading  of  these  extracts,  those  who 
sought  to  carry  out  that  advice  were  im- 
pugned as  proselytisers.    This  he  (Lord  C. 
Hamilton)  thought  very  hard.     It  was  a 
lihel  upon  the  Irish  people  to  say  that  they 
were  actually  repugnant  to  scriptural  edu- 
cation ;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  of  his 
own  knowledge  that  a  large  numher  of  the 
Irish    Roman  Catholic    peasantry  prided 
themselves  on  the  possession  of  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;    and  he  was  also  aware 
that  in  his  own  district  they  preferred  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  where  scriptu- 
ral instruction  was  communicated.     There 
was  nothing  so  expensive  to  a  country  as 
the  lack  of  religious  education ;  and  no  bet- 
ter substitute  for  police  than  such  instruc- 
tion.    The  progress  of  scriptural  education 
could  he  distinctly  traced  by  the  criminal 
returns  of  the  several  provinces  in  Ireland. 
In  Ulster  the  return  was  1  in  1,625,  Mun- 
ster  1  in  745,  and  in  Counaught  1  in  360. 
Gonnaught  was   the  least  instructed,  as 
Ulster  was  the  most  instructed  of  the  three, 
as  far  as  religious  education  was  concerned. 
Did  not  this  prove  that,  in  an  economical 
as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  was 
most  desirable  to  promote  religious  educa- 
tion among  the  people  ?     Secular  educa- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  religious  instruc- 
tion, had  be^n  found  wholly  insufficient; 
unite  it  with  a  scriptural  education,  and  it 
would  prove  a  more  powerful  agent  towards 
ameliorating  the  character  and  condition 
of   the  people  that  all  the  Government 
proclamations  and  special  commissioners; 
and  therefore  he  trusted  that  no  obstacle 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  society 
which  had  heen  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  Sir,  having  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  oolleikgue  of  the  noble  Lord 


at  the  head  of  the  Government  when  the 
system  of  national  education  was  intro- 
duced in  Ireland,  and  having  in  eveiy 
vicissitude  of  circumstances  steadUly  sup- 
ported it,  I  am  anxious,  before  this  debate 
closes,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
that  system,  and  state  the  convictions  I 
have  formed  of  its  advantages,  although  I 
cannot  hope  to  use  any  argument  that  will 
add  anything  to  the  able  and  admirable 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  which  has  exhausted  the 
subject  before  the  House.  I  most  cordially 
and  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tyrone,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion for  Ireland  is  one  of  the  surest  and 
best  cures  for  a  larger  part  of  its  social 
evils;  hut  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  speaks 
of  religious  instruction,  appears  altogether 
to  exclude  from  his  mind  Roman  Catholie 
religious  instruction,  and  seems  to  think 
that  Roman  Catholfc  religious  instruction, 
combined  with  good  secular  instruction,  ia 
not  good  religious  teaching.  Now,  I  dis- 
sent from  that  view  altogether.  In  talk- 
ing of  the  small  proportion  of  Protestants 
in  the  north  who  support  the  national 
schools,  the  noble  Lord  seems  altogeth^ 
to  put  out  of  view  the  Presbyterians  as  4 
denomination  of  Protestants.  But  are  not 
the  national  schools  cordially  adopted  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland?  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the 
Established  Church  has  not  partaken  of 
the  full  benefit  of  the  system;  and  why  is 
it  that  she  has  not  ?  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Chiu*ch  have  been  led  away,  as  I  think, 
in  a  most  uncompromising  spirit  against  4 
comprehensive  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land. There  are  some  honourable  excep- 
tions :  the  case  of  Mr.  Sadleir  is  not  singu- 
lar, I  believe,  among  the  parochial  clergy. 
I  will  not  repeat  what  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  has  said  of 
this  clergyman;  but  Mr.  Sadleir  says  he 
thinks  it  his  duty,  although  the  majority 
of  his  parishioners  are  Roman  Catholics, 
to  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  school, 
where  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.  He  states  also  the  result 
of  that  attendance — that  the  children  read 
the  Scripture  extracts  and  the  books  of 
the  Nation&l  Society — that  although  there 
is  no  doctrinal  instruction  given,  yet  there 
is  much  of  Scripture  history  taught.  And 
he  has  told  you  the  result  of  that  general 
teaching — that  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  children  are  equally  in« 
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gtructed  in  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  religion,  and  that  the 
education  can  bj  no  means  be  designated, 
in  his  opinion,  secular  instruction.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  brings  forward  the 
Motion  charges  the  system  with  being 
latitudinarian.  If  that  were  so,  a  graver 
objection  to  it  could  not  be  urged.  But 
unless  1  am  greatly  misinformed,  there  is 
annually  in  the  city  of  Dublin  an  examina- 
tion by  a  society,  called  **  The  Association 
/or  Discountenancing  Vice  and  Promoting 
the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  with  premiums  awarded  to 
children  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Established  Church  at  the  different  semi- 
naries of  that  proyince — premiums  to  the 
children  displaying  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  those  tenets.  That  society  offers  an- 
nual premiums,  which  are  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
the  Catechism  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Protestant  children  from  all 
the  parish  schools  in  Dublin  attend  these 
examinations,  which  are  held  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  examiners  are  invariably 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  schools  is  to  select  such  of 
the  children  as  are  likely  to  answer  credi- 
tably, and  send  them  in  for  examina- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  June,  1849,  twenty- 
four  Protestant  children  of  the  National 
School  in  Marlborough-street  were  sent  in, 
and  the  result  was  as  follows : — The  total 
number  of  candidates  sent  in  from  all  the 
parish  schools  of  Dublin  was  197.  The 
House  will  obserye  that  there  were  only 
twenty-four  sent  in  from  the  Marlborough- 
street  school.  The  total  number  who  ob- 
tained premiums  were  ninety-nine,  and 
among  these  ninety-nine  were  nine  out  of 
the  twenty-four  pupils  from  the  National 
Model  School.  How  is  it  possible,  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  to  maintain  that 
the  Protestant  children  brought  up  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  under  this 
system  may  not  obtain  the  best  education, 
even  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Established 
Church  ?  But  I  regret  to  say  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church  have  greatJy 
frustrated  the  success  of  the  measure  so 
far  as  the  Established  Church  is  concerned. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  has  been  taunted  with  applying  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland  for  the  furtherance  and  support  of 
this  system.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend 
the  noble  Lord's  policy  in  this  particular. 
He  has,  as  I  think,  sv^oiently  yindiewted 


himself.  But  the  Government  of  which  I 
was  a  Member  pursued  a  directly  opposite 
course.  They  distributed  the  highest  pat- 
ronage of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
without  reference  to  the  opinions  regard- 
ing this  particular  subject  of  the  persons 
selected  for  the  prelacy.  I  will  not  speak 
harshly  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  the  truth.  How,  then,  have  the 
prelates,  thus  selected  totally  irrespective 
of  their  opinions  on  this  matter,  exer- 
cised their  patronage  with  reference  to 
this  particular  question  ?  Unless  I  am 
misinformed,  the  persons  thus  selected 
for  the  prelacy,  without  reference  to 
their  opinions  respecting  this  particular 
system,  have  used  their  utmost  exertions, 
and  applied  the  patronage  of  their  respec- 
tive dioceses,  exclusively  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  ibis  national  system.  That  fact 
— which  I  greatly  deplore — I  believe  is 
indisputable.  Something  has  been  said 
respecting  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church;  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  dwelt  upon  that  point. 
Now,  I  have  a  right  to  ask,  is  the  system 
of  education  in  Trinity  College  itself  of  an 
exclusively  Protestant  character  ?  I  admit 
that  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  ho- 
nours, and  emoluments,  consequent  upon 
the  education  there,  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
clusive. On  the  other  hand,  I  absolutely 
deny  that  the  education  itself  is  in  the 
least  degree  exclusive.  I  believe  that, 
with  the  exception,  which  I  believe  is  not 
invariable — with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
amination on  entrance  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (and  observe  it  is  no  examination 
connected  with  doctrine,  but  merely  in 
construing  some  verses  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  see  whether  the  individual  en- 
tering has  got  a  knowledge  how  to  con- 
strue Greek) — ^with  that  exception,  from 
the  day  of  entrance  up  to  the  time  when  a 
degree  is  taken,  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
terference with  religious  education.  And, 
besides  this,  again,  you  have  in  all  work- 
houses in  Ireland  schools  based  on  and 
connected  with  the  national  system;  and 
yet  you  have  Protestant  clergymen  acting 
as  chaplains  for  these  workhouses.  If, 
then,  there  are  these  religions  scruples  so 
constantly  existing  in  the  minds  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  how  do  we  find  it  possi- 
ble to  obtain  these  Protestant  chaplains, 
one  of  whose  duties  compels  them  to  at- 
tend these  alleged  latitudinarian  schools, 
fix>m  which  the  %iUe  is  ezchided  ?  Protei- 
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tant  chaplains,  as  I  am  infonned,  inyaria- 1 
bly  attend  the  workhouse  schools;  but  I 
believe  there  are  salaries  attached  to  the 
office.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the 
building  itself  may  be  desecrated  by  the 
performance  of  worship  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  forms  within  the  walls. 
Is  that  the  case  ?  Let  us  look.  There  are 
gaols  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  chapels  at- 
tached to  those  gaols.  The  celebration  of 
divine  worship  according  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  is  not  exclusive  within  the  walls 
of  these  chapels.  Bj  no  means.  Mass, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  celebrated  within  the  same 
walls.  No  one  scruple  whatever  deters 
Protestant  clergymen  from  accepting  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  those  gaols.  But 
there  also  salaries  are  attached  to  the 
office.  Now,  with  all  this  chariness  about 
eonseientious  scruples  among  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  connected  with  the  Protestant  Es- 
tablished Church,  respecting  this  system, 
it  is  impossible  altogether  to  overlook 
these  facts;  and  now  the  question,  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  now  brought  before 
the  House,  presents  itself  to  us  in  an  al- 
ternative form.  We  are  called  upon  to 
modify  the  system,  or  else  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  an  exclusive  grant.  Now, 
observe,  a  modification  of  the  system  such 
as  is  now  demanded,  is  the  enforcement 
during  a  portion  of  the  school  hours  of  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
authorised  version.  That  is  the  modifica- 
tion intended  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  will 
not  deny  that  no  modification  short  of  that 
will  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  whom  he 
represents.  Now,  if  that  be  so,  you  may 
as  well  declare  that  you  will  extinguish 
the  national  system  altogether.  It  is  not 
a  modification — ^it  is  an  extinction  of  the 
principle  itself;  and  once  insist  upon  that 
modification,  or  rather  subvert  the  princi- 
ple at  present  established,  and  from  that 
moment  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
be  excluded.  But  the  second  alternative, 
they  may  say,  is,  *'  Give  us  a  grant  se- 
parate from  the  Roman  Catholics."  Now 
this,  it  is  clear,  if  acceded  to,  would  be 
equivalent  to  supplanting  the  national  sys- 
tem by  a  denominational  system.  Now, 
the  argument  on  this  point  is  quite  irresis- 
tible, as  urged  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  Consider  well 
what  you  are  doing.  My  hon.  and  learned 
friend  who  aeooodisd  the  Motion  i^pealed 
to  us  finl  on  the  gnmnd  of  jutMe,  and 


next  on  the  ground  of  poliey.  Now,  if  yo« 
mak^  this  change  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, you  should  be  prepared  to  see  ih% 
principles  of  justice  enforced  with  the  ut- 
most rigour.  But  the  principles  of  justioe 
would  demand  from  you  that  if  yom  make 
an  exclusive  grant  oif  a  limited  amoont-— 
say  10,0002.  or  12,000{.  for  education  eac* 
clusively  under  the  Established  Chureh, 
you  must  also  make  an  extensive  grant 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  70,0002.  or  80,0001. 
Then,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  tUsf 
You  once  tried  by  a  penal  code  to  ex*- 
elude  what  we  Protestants  eonsider  t$h% 
doctrine.  No  attempt  ever  was  less  sue- 
cessful,  or  ever  was  more  harsh  and  onid. 
This  system  of  national  education  was  al 
length  substituted  for  that  emel  and  er- 
ploded  S3rstem.  It  sought  to  unite  in 
harmonious  concord  in  one  S3nitem  of  edttr 
cation  from  which  religious  education  was 
not  excluded — Roman  Catholics,  Presbjrte- 
rians,  and  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  That  which  a  penal  code  eould 
not  effect  you  sought  to  effect  in  a  more 
Christian  mode  —  by  mutual  kindness, 
mutual  love,  concord,  and  harmony  were 
sought  to  be  established.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tyrone  refers  to  the  crimi- 
nal returns  in  arguing  this  question.  But 
I  will  tell  the  noble  Lord  this-«-I  know 
that  in  certain  statistical  returns  of  the 
national  system,  sectarian  distinctions  are 
so  carefully  avoided,  that  no  enumeration 
of  the  children  of  the  respective  religioni 
is  made.  But  from  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  authority,  I  find  that  out  of  the 
480,000  children  educated  last  year  in 
these  schools,  400,000  of  them  were  Ca- 
tholics, and  80,000  were  Protestants— nnot 
materially  varying  from  the  proportiona 
between  the  respective  populations.  Well, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  although  this 
system  may  not  have  borne  at  once  all  the 
fruits  that  we  could  desire,  yet  on  the 
whole  its  success  has  been  signal.  I  have 
stated  it  before  that  I  am  almost  afiraid  to 
speak  the  whole  truth  on  this  matter;  bat 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  Roman  Catholio 
country  in  Europe— (I  don't  dissemble  in 
using  names,  for  Ireland  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic country) — there  is  no  Roman  Caliio- 
lic  ^untry  in  Europe,  where,  with  the  eon< 
sent  of  the  priesthood  and  laity  of  the  Re- 
man Catholic  communion,  education,  so 
scriptural,  so  immediately  in  connexion 
with  the  religious  teaching  that  prevails  in 
this  country,  founded  on  the  Bible  in  its 
Frotiftaat  form,  ie  ever  tolerated  to  tbe 
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game  extent  as  it  is  under  the  national  sys- 
tem in  Ireland.  These,  therefore,  are  mj 
•pinions  of  that  national  system.  Then 
are  you  novr  about  to  disturb  it  ?  I  heard 
with  inexpressible  pleasure  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn.  He  spoke  almost  with  the  yoice  of 
hui  father — Per  geniiorem  oro,  p$r  tpem 
iurgewHt  luli,  I  entreat  the  House, 
Sir,  to  hold  its  hands  before  it  touches 
this  most  lasting  and  most  hon.  monu- 
ment of  the  administration  of  affiurs  by 
Lord  Stanley  in  Ireland.  I  confess,  with 
my  feelings  on  the  subject,  that  I  hare 
looked  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  success 
of  this  measure — I  have  watched  its  pro- 
gress— I  am  satisfied  almost  beyond  my 
expectations  with  the  success  which  has  al- 
ready attended  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  the  face  of  that 
country,  it  appears  as  the  only  bright  spot. 
I  entreat  you  to  quench  not  that  light. 
If  you  once  extinguish  it,  I  know  not  by 
what  Promethean  fire  you  will  be  able  to 
rekindle  it.  I  believe  that  without  this 
once  cheering  ray  you  have  no  hope  left  of 
the  social  amelioration  of  Ireland.  You 
talk  about  a  similarity  of  circumstances  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland;  and  say  that 
there  must  be  an  identity  of  institutions. 
That  is  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  topic  on 
which  to  touch.  You  may  have  an  identity 
of  institutions,  but  not  of  church  establish- 
ments. The  Established  Church  in  Eng- 
land is  the  Church  of  the  great  maiority 
of  the  people.  The  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  secured,  although  I  know  it  to 
be  by  the  Act  of  Union,  is  the  Church  of 
a  small  minority  of  the  people.  The  only 
assistance  the  Roman  Catholics  iare  willing 
to  accept  at  your  hands-^the  only  assist- 
anee,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  your  wisdom 
offers  to  their  acceptance — the  only  grant 
in  the  nature  of  an  endowment,  even  if  you 
admit  that  which  I  do  not,  that  this  is 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  education — ^is 
this  grant.  If  you  make  it  an  exclusive 
and  a  doiominational-^a  word  I  confess  I 
do  not  very  eleariy  understand — grant,  I 
believe  there  are  many  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  and  muiy  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood,  who  will  rejoice 
at  the  success  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin.  But  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  wisely  re- 
minded you  that  if  this  grant  becomes  a 
grant  from  which  the  Roman  Cathdios  of 
IreUnd  are  excluded,  you  must  prepare 
lor  the  use  that  will  be  DMde  of  mA.  ss- 

fbisive  gnttti.  TImj  will  h*T«  to  rtraggb 


against  a  grant  made  exclusively  for  the 
advantage  of  an  Established  Church  richly 
endowed.  They  will  have  to  struggle 
against  the  influence  of  a  Protestant  gen- 
try; and  the  infallible  effect  of  these  ex- 
clusive grants  will  be  to  foster  and  promote 
an  anti-English  feeling  in  Ireland,  which 
it  ought  ever  to  be  our  most  careful  and 
anxious  study  to  avert.  Never  having  felt 
more  anxiety  that  the  existing  system  of 
State  education  in  Ireland  should  not  be 
undermined  or  overthrown,  I  shall  unhesi- 
tatingly give  my  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
Motion. 

Mb.  NAPIER  would  trespass  but  shortly 
on  the  patience  of  the  Mouse  while  he 
stated  why  he  thought  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion bound  to  support  the  Motion,  and 
why  he  would  present  the  subject  again 
and  again  to  their  notice  on  the  grounds 
of  its  inherent  justice.  He  had  listened 
without  any  feehng  of  dissatisfaction  to  the 
able  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  they  had  undoubtedly  the 
merit  of  good  temper  and  good  taste ; 
but  he  had  heard  with  pain  and  regret 
the  taunt  thrown  out  against  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  which, 
with  great  deference  and  respect,  he  must 
say,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  his  high 
position.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  might 
have  argued  the  case  in  any  form  he 
pleased  upon  its  general  merits;  but  let  no 
man,  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  impute  to 
a  body  of  men  who  had  lived  down  all 
calumny,  that  they  were  actuated  by  mere 
sordid  motives  in  opposing  the  system  of 
national  education.  Per  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years,  with  a  passing  interruption,  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land had  been  exposed  to  all  the  pressure 
of  Government  on  this  subject.  Young 
curates  had  been  received  at  the  Castle, 
and  there  informed,  "  Here  is  a  living 
vacant;  but  the  condition  on  which  it  will 
be  given  away  is,  assent  and  support  of 
the  system  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion.'' He  admitted  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  during  a  part  of 
the  time  he  held  office,  issued  instructions 
in  an  admirable  letter  to  the  effect,  that  in 
promoting  the  members  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  Government  should  regard  purity  of 
life  and  piety,  and  not  make  the  support 
of  the  education  question  a  test  of  a 
clergyman's  fitness  for  promotion.  That 
impartial  course  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
tbe  abnae  €f  pitiQDag«  rtvived.   But  after 
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all  they  had  done  and  were  doiDg,  there 
were  not  100  of  the  whole  hody  of  the 
Church  who  had  joined  the  National  Board; 
and  he  asked  any  man  of  honourable  mind 
in  the  House  to  say,  if  there  was  any  reason 
to  believe  the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  were  actuated  by  any  but  the 
purest  motives,  or  were  induced  by  any- 
thing but  their  conscientious  feelings  of 
duty,  as  Christian  men  and  clergymen,  to 
come  to  so  unanimous  a  decision  in  oppos- 
ing the  national  system  ?  In  the  case  of 
gaols  and  workhouses  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  chaplain  has  a 
special  and  limited  duty  to  perform  towards 
the  particular  individuals  placed  under  his 
charge,  who  derive  the  benefit  of  his  pas- 
toral office :  beyond  these  he  is  neither  re- 
quired nor  empowered  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions. The  teaching  there  imparted  is  in 
accordance  with  his  own  convictions  and 
obligations  of  office.  He  is  neither  asked 
nor  expected  to  teach  what  he  holds  to  be 
error :  or  to  exclude  the  word  of  God  from 
any  part  of  the  instruction  he  either  gives 
or  sanctions.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  advantages  of  a  united  system  of 
education;  but  the  fact  was,  that  Presby- 
terians and  Roman  Catholics  under  the 
board  had  each  a  separate  system  of  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  on  the  latter  point  he  might 
remark,  that  a  gentleman  sent  by  Arch- 
bishop Murray  on  a  mission  to  Rome  had 
published  a  letter  recently,  translated  from 
the  Italian,  in  which  he  said  there  was  no 
Government  so  favourable  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  that  of  England,  because  nearly 
100,0002.  was  annually  given  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  for  education. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  fairly  stated  the  mea- 
sure was  not  a  church  question.  The 
Roman  Catholic  living  in  England  had 
a  share  of  the  funds  of  the  empire  to  pro- 
mote education  according  to  his  conscien- 
tious views.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  get 
up  and  object  that  his  system  had  a 
tendency  to  proselytise,  though  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  it  sought  to  prosely- 
tise at  least  as  much  as  the  system  of 
the  Church  Education  Society.     On  what 

?rinciple  was  it,  then,  that  the  Irish 
^rotestant  was  not  to  have  the  same 
privilege  as  the  English  Roman  Catholic  ? 
Was  he  to  be  refused  any  share  of  the 
funds  to  which  he  contributed  his  quota, 
because  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  because 
ho  lived  in  Ireland;  and  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Roman  Catholie,  or  lived 
in  England  ?   Did  thej  mean  to  say  con- 


science was  to  be  a  question  for  all 
in  England,  but  not  for  the  Protestant 
in  Ireland?  The  noble  Lord  had  talked 
of  giving  to  the  people  of  Ireland  an 
equality  of  privileges  with  the  people  of 
England,  and  they  had  heard  ''the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  channel"  spoken  of  in  the 
late  debate  on  the  abolition  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy;  but  it  appeared  that  they 
were  prepared  to  deny  to  the  Irish  Protes- 
tant, because  he  lived  in  Ireland,  a  privi- 
lege which  they  would  at  once  accord  to 
him  if  he  resided  in  England.  He  i^ 
pealed  to  the  House  and  to  the  country  if 
that  was  justice.  The  only  section  of  the 
community  in  England  not  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  imperial  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  was,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord,  those  who  denied  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity altogether.  When  Lord  Stanley 
was  coerced  by  the  cabal  described  by  Lord 
Cloncurry,  to  propose  the  system  of  national 
education,  a  plan  of  united  education  was 
made  its  basis;  but  he  would  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  who  so  ably 
represented  his  noble  father  in  clearness 
and  ability,  if  he  ever  intended  or  expect- 
ed to  exclude  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
from  its  advantages  altogether?  The  sys- 
tem as  modified  by  the  board  by  succes- 
sive changes,  was  one  of  retaliation,  not 
of  comprehension,  and  merely  changed 
the  monopoly  from  one  body  to  another  ? 
In  1846  the  plan  of  union  was  abandoned 
as  hopeless,  and  the  Commissioners  re- 
ported that  the  schools  should  be  acces« 
sible  to  all,  by  keeping  secular  apart  from 
religious  education.  Were  they  accessible 
to  all  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  the  reason  was, 
the  conditions  imposed  on  attendance  inter- 
fered with  the  conscientious  views  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  ?  It  was 
said  the  Scripture  extracts  were  read  in  the 
schools,  that  the  general  books  were  excel- 
lent, and  that  the  children  had  answered 
well  at  an  examination  in  Dublin.  But  the 
Scripture  extracts  were  now  excluded,  by 
a  rule  of  the  board,  as  fully  as  the  Bible 
itself,  and  the  use  of  the  general  books 
was  not  compulsory.  As  to  the  answer- 
ing of  the  children,  he  could  only  say  it 
was  very  convenient  to  have  a  model  school 
in  Dublin  to  show  to  strangers,  just  as  in 
some  shops  they  put  a  kind  of  decoy  goods 
in  the  windows;  but  he  denied  they  were 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  children  educated 
through  the  country.  But  the  fact  vras, 
religious  instruction  formed  no  part  of  the 
school  teaching.  When  religion  was  never 
mentioned,  when  the  sound  of  prayer  was 
never  heaid,  then,  no  donbt»  jouhad  nnitj; 
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but  when  any  reference  was  made  to  any 
topic  connected  with  God,  or  eternity, 
then  separation  and  division  characterised 
the  gystem.  In  the  schools  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  connection  in  England,  it  was  set 
forth  in  the  trust-deed  itself  that  the  Holy 
Bible  in  the  authorised  version  should  be 
read  and  used,  accompanied  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  master  or  visitors  of  the  school. 
This  was  the  permanent  condition  on  which 
they  obtained  aid  in  England:  a  similar  rule 
excluded  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
had  told  the  House  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  denominational  religion  meant. 
[Sir  J.  Graham:  I  said  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  word.]  But  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet on  a  former  occasion  declared  that — 

"  There  could  be  no  sound  education  without 
religion,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  edacation 
in  any  religion  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  ex- 
cept in  that  of  the  Established  Church." 

He  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ought 
to  have  remembered  the  opinions  of  his 
jounger  days,  and  he  might  then  be  able 
to  sympathise  with  those  who  were  younger 
than  himself,  but  who  no  doubt  might, 
without  the  inducements  of  salary,  one 
day  come  round  to  his  present  views.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  had  also  once  expressed  similar  opin- 
ions, when  he  said — 

**  That  rather  than  consent  to  a  system  in  which 
religion  would  be  left  an  open  question,  the 
Church  ought  to  take  the  education  of  the  people 
into  her  own  hands,  and  that  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  there  was  not  as  good  a  chance  of 
harmony  from  the  teaching  by  the  Church,  as  from 
the  plan  of  allowing  the  children  to  be  taught  by 
ministers  of  their  own  creed  on  separate  days  de- 
voted to  that  purpose 

**  Speaking  upon  this  question,  he  hoped,  rather 
than  consent  to  any  plan  of  this  nature,  the 
Church  would  separate  itself  from  the  State,  that 
it  would  not  shrink  from  the  publication  of  its 
own  peculiar  views,  which  being  inculcated  on 
the  mind  of  the  child,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious education  impressed,  he  very  much  doubted 
that  as  good  a  chance  would  not  be  secured  for 
the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
fiuth." 

Those  were  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth  in  1839. 
He  found  similar  opinions  to  what  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  now  propounded,  condemnatory  of 
the  species  of  education  now  upheld  in 
Ireland,  expressed  in  the  Times  of  De- 
cember 8,  1842,  in  which  the  injustice 
done  to  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land was  forcibly  urged.  The  principles 
of  the  United  Church  were  based  upon 
the  word  of  God,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  shuffled  about  as  occasion  required,  for 


the  mere  convenience  of  party;  and  it  was 
therefore  natural  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  should  take  their  stand  firmly  upon 
this  question.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  well  said 
that  parochial  schools  were  the  nurseries  of 
Christianity.  Believing  that  to  be  the  case, 
he  might  ask  from  all  present  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  should  receive  privileges 
at  least  not  inferior  to  those  which  were  af- 
forded to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England. 
The  Church  in  Ireland  was  founded  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  Church  in  England. 
But  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
two  branches  pf  the  Church  Establishment 
— the  Church  was  politically  strong  in 
England,  and  the  Government  dared  not 
interfere  with  it ;  but  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land, because  it  had  the  post  of  difficulty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
minority,  they  could  take  liberties  with, 
without  interfering  with  their  political  ar- 
rangements. But  if  they  were  acting  upon 
pure  and  upright  principles,  would  they 
have  one  i*ule  for  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  another  for  the  Church  in  England? 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  on  one  occasion  declared  that 
patronage  would  not  be  withheld  from  an 
Irish  clergyman  merely  because  he  had 
opposed  the  national  education  system;  and 
yet  at  the  very  time  the  noble  Lord  was 
saying  this,  a  clergyman  had  spught  to 
exchange  his  living  for  a  Government 
living,  on  account  of  the  grievous  persecu- 
tion he  endured,  for  his  faithfulness  in  pre- 
venting the  fraudulent  distribution  of  the 
labour-rate  fund  in  Limerick.  He,  how- 
ever, received  a  communication,  requesting 
to  know  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  before  he  could 
be  recommended  for  presentation  to  the 
Government  living;  and  on  replying  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  principles  of  the 
system,  he  was  informed  that  his  proposal 
could  not  be  entertained  at  the  Castle. 
There  were  about  100  clergymen  who 
were  avowedly  favourable  to  the  present 
system,  while  1,600  or  1,700  had  signed 
the  petition  against  it.  And  there  were 
several  who,  from  various  motives,  did 
not  sign  the  petition,  because  they  lived 
in  the  dioceses  of  bishops  who  were 
favourable  to  the  Government  system. 
There  were  690  benefices  in  the  gift  of 
persons  favourable  to  that  system,  and 
449  in  the  gift  of  those  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  But,  in  addition  to  this  pat- 
ronage, who  appointed  the  bishops  ?  The 
noble  Lord  at  tho  head  of  the  Government 
had  spoken  of  the  Conuuission  of  I8I29 
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«nd  of  the  report  of  the  prelates  of  the 
Irish  Gharch  who  formed  that  Commis- 
Bion.  This  topic  had  been  most  uncandidlj 
put  forward  by  persons  who  at  least  ought 
to  have  known  its  fallacy.  That  Commis- 
tfion  did  not  recommend  the  present  sjs- 
^m,  or  anything  analogous  to  it.  They 
proposed  to  have  all  the  parochial  schools 
put  into  complete  working  order,  and  sup- 
plementary schools  established  for  those 
who  did  not  like  to  attend  the  parochial 
schools.  But  what  was  the  real  question 
before  the  House?  It  was  not  whether 
the  House  should  consider  the  national 
system  right  or  wrong.  That  might  be 
made  matter  of  dispute  on  other  fitting 
occasions;  but  it  was  not  the  question  now 
under  consideration.  They  had  recognised 
a  national  system  in  England,  and  all  they 
required  was  that  those  who  made  use  of 
the  public  money  under  that  system,  should 
carry  out  education  according  to  their  own 
religious  yiews.  Then,  if  it  was  so,  he 
wished  to  know  why  they  would  not  give 
the  same  assistance  to  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  that  they  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  out  of  the  funds  to  which  all  con- 
tributed by  taxation  ?  If  this  was  not  a 
Church  question,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  and  if,  as  was  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
religious.instruction  was  the  great  security 
for  the  social  improyement  of  Ireland,  why, 
he  again  asked,  was  that  instruction  not 
to  be  encouraged,  which  was  based  on  the 
pure  word  of  God,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland?  Were  those  portions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  who  had  not  been  guilty 
of  turbulent  agitation,  but  who  lived  in 
peace  and  subordination  to  the  laws,  to  be 
alone  depriyed  of  the  assistance  and  en- 
couragement which  the  State  gave  for  edu- 
cating the  people?  He  asked  if  it  was 
right  to  connect  with  the  love  of  their  re- 
ligion feelings  of  irritation  in  the  minds  of 
any  class  of  Her  Majesiy's  subjects  against 
imperial  injustice,  and  to  stigmatise  them 
as  unworthy  of  the  aid  which  the  State 
ehose  to  give  to  others.  Was  this  a  wise 
experiment  to  make  upon  any  religions 
portion  of  their  fellow-countrymen?  He 
would  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  by  such 
treatment  they  would  be  prepared  the  more 
perseveringly  to  assert  the  principles  which 
they  held  so  sacred,  and  which  it  had  been 
his  privilege  feebly,  but  sincerely,  to  ad- 
Tocate. 

Mb.   SHEIL:    I  assure  the  hon.  and 
leanied  Oeiiilemaii(will  he  permit  me  to  call 


him  mj"  hon.  and  learned  Friead  ?)  thai,  m 
my  opinion,  no  system  of  education  would  da- 
serve  the  name  of  '*  national "  to  which  tha 
Protestants  of  Ireland  could  justly  object. 
So  far  from  being  disposed  to  do  them  anj 
the  least  injustice,  I  entertain  for  my  Pro* 
testant  fellow-citizens  a  more  than  eom^ 
patriot  sentiment.  Do  not  listen  to  m% 
with  incredulity.  When  I  reflect  upon 
the  great  things  which  have  been  achieved 
by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland -~  when  I 
consider  how  much  genius,  how  much  wis* 
dom,  how  much  eloquence,  how  much  vir* 
tue,  and  how  much  valour,  how  many  great 
statesmen,  great  writers,  great  thinkers, 
great  speakers,  and  most  surpassing  sol- 
diers, have  issued  from  a  minority  so  eom^ 
paratively  small,  I  cannot  withhold  m?  ad- 
miration; and,  let  me  add,  that  gratitude 
is  associated  with  admiration  when  I  rtea^ 
lect  that  there  was  not  a  single  lllustrioaa 
Irish  Protestant  bom  within  the  last  cen- 
tury who  did  not  take  part  with  his  Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  Catholic  enfranchisement.    In- 

• 

fluenced  by  those  feelmg^,  I  deprecate  as 
strenuously  as  any  man  here  can  do  the 
infliction  of  the  slightest  wrong  to  the  re** 
ligious*  feelings  of  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land. I  have  accordingly  anxiously  con- 
sidered whether  there  existed  any  wdl- 
founded  Protestant  objection  to  the  N^ 
tional  Board.  I  say  **  well-founded  objec- 
tion,'' because  where  religious  qualms  take 
an  acquisitive  turn,  and  it  is  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Members  for  the  Universitj 
of  Dublin  require  spiritual  consolation,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  ask  whether  their 
fears  for  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant 
faith  have  any  substantial  ground  ?  After 
a  good  deal  of  consideration,  and  afW 
having  given  due  weight  to  all  that  has 
been  urged  against  the  National  Board» 
I  have,  I  own,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  apprehensions  are  wholly  vision- 
ft>7>  hy  which  the  Parliamentary  consel- 
ence  of  the  Members  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  are  periodically  perturbed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  participate  in  their 
alarm.  I  am  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  the  proprietors  of  Ireland  appreciate,  at 
they  ought  to  do,  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  knowledge  which  is  every- 
where disseminated  through  the  National 
Board — that  they  feel  that  every  school  it 
the  source  of  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment; a  little  well,  from  which  "  fresh  in- 
Btmetiim''  is  poured  over  minds  that  would 
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otbtrwise  lie  WMte  and  tterile.  ^e  Pres- 
byteriaDS  of  Ireland,  who  are  fallj  as  fiensi- 
tiTe  in  ef^thing  that  concerns  the  usage 
of  the  saered  writings  as  the  Episcopalians 
are  said  to  be,  support  the  board.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin  holds  the 
Presbyterians  in  no  account.  He  also  com- 
plained that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ri- 
Em  had  insinuated  that  the  clergy  of  the 
stablished  Church  were  under  the  influ- 
enee  of  those  temporal  inducements  which 
are  held  out  by  the  Mosaic  system  as  the 
reward  of  virtue,  and  told  us  that,  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  the  Begium  Donum 
was  increased  when  the  Presbyterian  body 
entered  into  a  connexion  with  the  National 
Board.  I  suppose  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uniyersity 
of  Dublin  is  inclined  to  apply  to  any  Ca- 
Imiet  Minister  Swift's  character  of  one  of 
his  antagonists,  "  As  to  religion  the  fellow 
had  none,  but  was  in  all  other  respects  an 
excellent  Presbyterian.*'  If  the  majority 
of  the  Episcopalian  clergy  are  hostile  to  the 
board,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  are  its  allies. 
The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  theologian 
without  rancour,  who,  notwithstanding 
some  academic  peculiarity,  is  equal  to  a 
whole  host  of  sacerdotal  mediocrities  who 
have  votes  in  Trinity  College,  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  National  Board.  He  supports 
and  he  adorns  the  noble  structure  of  which 
the  foundations  were  laid  by  Lord  Stanley. 
That  nobleman  is  the  father  of  the  system 
of  national  education,  and  of  his  progeny, 
in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the  literal  sense, 
he  has  reason  to  be  proud.  He  was  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  in  1831»  and  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  was,  consequently, 
master  of  the  country.  It  was  then  that, 
to  his  lasting  honour,  he  devised  and  con- 
Btructed  the  system  of  national  education. 
He  took  a  just  and  most  essential  care  to 
associate  religious  with  secular  instruction; 
to  graft,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  tree  of  know- 
ledffe  with  the  tree  of  life.  Writing  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  he  says — 

"The  oommisuoners  will  require  that  the 
schools  shall  he  kept  open  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  or  four  or  flre  days  of  the  week,  at  the 
direction  of  tke  oommMsionerSylbr  moral  and  lite- 
rary education  only,  apd  that  the  remaining  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week  may  be  set  apart  for  giv- 
ing separately  such  religious  education  to  the 
ehUdren  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of 
their  respective  persuasions.  They  will  also  per- 
aals  and  encourge  the  clergy  to  give  religious  in- 
Btructioo  to  the  children  of  their  respectiTe  per- 
suasions, either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week." 


With  this  simple  citation  I  destroy  the 
web  of  sophistry,  to  whose  unseemly  ela- 
boration the  antagonists  of  the  National 
Board  again  and  again  instinctively  re- 
turn. There  is  not  a  parish  in  Ireland 
in  which  a  school  has  been  built  by  the 
National  Board  where  the  Protestant  rector 
or  curate,  if  he  be  so  minded,  may  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  so  af<- 
forded — may  not  call  the  Protestant  pupils 
together,  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  in- 
culcate those  precepts  of  charity,  forbear- 
ance, and  goodwill,  which  the  Gospel  so 
divinely  inculcates,  and  in  reference  to 
which  I  hope  that  the  antagonists  of  the 
board  illustrate  their  injunctions  by  thmr 
example.  I  am  surprised,  that  consider- 
ing the  Protestant  clergy  take  an  oath  on 
their  ordination  to  keep  a  school  to  teaeh 
English,  they  do  not  conceive  it  to  be 
morally  obligatory  upon  them  to  attend  a 
school  to  teach  the  Gospel.  I  am  afraid 
that  they  are  prevented  from  attending  by 
the  equality  on  which  they  would  be  put 
with  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  that  they  re- 
gard that  level  as  inconsistent  with  the 
pre-eminence  awarded  them  by  the  law. 
But  whatever  be  the  cause,  I  do  not]  think 
that  any  case  has  been  made  for  supplying 
this  omission  by  a  grant  of  money  from 
the  taxes  levied  on  the  English  people. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Catholic 
schools  in  England  receive  pecuniary  aid. 
If  the  Catholics  of  England  had  retained 
any  portion  of  those  vast  endowments  made 
by  their  forefathers,  the  case  would  be 
parallel;  but  is  it  because  relief  is  doled 
out  to  Lazarus  by  Dives,  that  from  the 
midst  of  his  gor^ousness  the  hand  of  men- 
dicant supplication  is  to  be  held  out  ?  It  is 
not  from  the  revenues  of  the  State,  but 
from  the  temporal  abundance  of  the  Church, 
that  any  grant  of  money  for  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church  should 
be  made.  I  can  refer  the  hon.  and  learned 
Members  for  the  University  of  Dublin  to  a 
recent  and  remarkable  precedent.  Seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  ago  the  University 
of  Durham  was  founded  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  part 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  cathedral. 
I  have  the  charter  of  the  University  of 
Durham  here;  it  recites  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, entitled,  "An  Act  to  enable  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  to  appro- 
priate*'— mark,  •*  appropriate,"  "  part  of 
the  property  of  their  church  to  establish  an 
university  in  connexion  therewith  for  the 
advancement  of  learning."  I  need  read 
no  more.    I  have  furnished  a  complete 
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precedent  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. If  he  should  act  upon  it,  and  come 
to  this  House  with  a  prayer  from  the  Irish 
clergy  to  allocate  a  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Church  to  the  aid  of  schools 
connected  with  the  Church,  we  shall  listen 
to  the  suggestion  with  great  interest,  and 
perhaps  with  some  surprise.  But  such  a 
proposition  as  is  now  made  must  he  heard 
with  disrelish;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  saying,  that  a  scriptural  image 
of  avidity  is  presented  to  my  fancy,  when, 
gorged  but  insatiate,  an  Irish  Churchman 
cries  out,  "  Give,  give  !*'  But  the  House 
of  Commons  will  not  give.  It  will  protect 
the  noble  institution  which  Lord  Stanley 
founded,  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth,  with  Lord  Stanley  as  his  col- 
league, so  largely  amplified,  and  which,  let 
me  add,  has  recently  received  the  highest 
and  the  most  signal  sanction.  Amongst 
the  many  remarkable  incidents  by  which 
the  sojourn  of  the  Queen  in  Ireland  was 
distinguished,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
touching,  was  the  visit  paid,  immediately 
after  her  arrival  in  Dublin,  to  the  model 
school  of  the  National  Board,  to  which 
precedence  over  the  University  of  Dublin 
was  given.  It  was  a  fine  spectacle  to  see 
the  Queen,  with  her  illustrious  Consort, 
who  is  so  worthy  of  Her,  attended  by  the 
representative  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  arch- 
bishops of  Dublin — to  see  those  venerable 
ecclesiastics,  united  by  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon Christianity,  in  the  performance  of 
that  office  of  sacred  charity  which  Chris- 
tianity so  divinely  teaches;  to  see  the  So- 
vereign of  this  great  empire  in  the  midst 
of  hundreds  of  little  children,  whose  gaze 
of  affectionate  amazement  she  returned 
with  looks  of  almost  maternal  love;  and, 
above  all,  it  was  thrilling  to  behold  Her 
countenance  radiating  with  emotion,  while 
Her  heart  beat  with  the  high  and  holv  hope 
— that  of  a  wise,  a  moral,  and  religious 
system  of  education.  She  may  live  to  wit- 
ness the  mature  and  perfect  products. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  would  detain  the  House 
but  a  few  moments.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, allow  one  observation  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  to  pass  without 
notice.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  had  been  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  maintaining  an  ascendancy 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  did  not 
like  to  abandon  it ;  and  that  that  was  prin- 
cipally the  reason  why  they  opposed  the 
national  iystem  of  edacation.    Now,  he 


(Mr.  Plumptre),  on  the  part  of  the  Pfo- 
testant  clergy  of  Ireland,  utterly  and  eQ- 
tirely  repudiated  that  imputation,  and  de- 
nied that  any  such  feeling  was  entertained 
by  them.  They  were  influenced  bj  far 
higher  and  far  holier  motives. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  this  question 
was  partly  a  Church  question*  partly  a 
money  question,  and  partly  a  party  ques- 
tion. An  analysis  of  the  political  opinions 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  system 
would  show  that  they  were  the  opponents  ci 
every  movement  made  in  that  House  to 
promote  rational  liberty.  He  deeply  re? 
gretted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  permitted  himself 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  introducing 
a  topic  which  was  likely  to  increase  reli- 
gious discord,  and  thus  keep  alive  that 
spirit  which  had  inflicted  so  much  injury 
on  Ireland.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
those  by  whom  this  Motion  was  intro- 
duced, might  take  out  a  patent  for  inge- 
nuity in  the  invention  of  grievances.  As  a 
Roman  Catholic  Member,  he  complained 
of  that  discussion^  The  agitation  of  the 
question  was  an  annual  farce.  Once  a 
year,  about  Easter,  there  was  a  gathering 
in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin.  What  was  that 
Rotunda  ?  A  pocket  edition  of  Exeter- 
hall.  Who  attended  in  its  galleries? 
Eight  or  nine  intolerant  and  bigoted  bi- 
shops, a  certain  number  of  expectant 
curates,  a  larger  number  of  excited  laymen, 
and  a  considerable  gathering  of  hysterical 
old  maids,  the  Members  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  attending  ex  officio.  This  might 
be  exceedingly  unpalatable  to  "  ears  po- 
lite ;"  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  repre- 
sent a  great  city — (latAghter) — hon.  Gentle- 
men should  have  allowed  him  to  finish  the 
sentence — a  city  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  great  citadel  of  Orange  ascend- 
ancy. Trinity  College,  and  in  one  comer 
the  Rotunda,  in  which  such  unseemly  scenes 
were  enacted.  He  was  there  to  impeach 
what,  without  meaning  to  offend  any  one, 
he  must  call  an  annual  humbug.  [Mr. 
Stanford  rose  to  order :  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  had  used  an  unparlia- 
mentary phrase.]  He  begged  most  re- 
spectfully to  state  that,  in  using  the  word 
"humbug,"  he  had  not  thought  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Reading.  Even  if  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  deserved  that 
name,  being  aware  that  he  was  leading  a 
life  of  single  blessedness,  he  would  not 
like  to  injure  his  character  with  the  ladies 
of  Reading.  He  hoped  that  explanation 
would  be  satisfjEMStory  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
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man.    If  a  RnsBian  or  a  Frenchman,  quite 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  had  heard 
the  speeches  in  fayonr  of  the  Motion,  he 
would  have  fancied  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  were  the  most  miserably-used  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Now,  what 
were  the  facts?      Including    Methodists 
and  Quakers,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
amounted  to  850,000  of  the  population ; 
the  reyenues  of   the  Church  amounted, 
some  said,  to  1,000,000^. ;  others  said,  to 
700,000^. ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  would  admit  that  they 
were  not  less  than  600,000^     [Mr.  G.  A. 
Hamilton  dissented.]     The  hon.   Gentle- 
man nodded  dissent,  but  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
believed  the  estimate  to  be  a  low  one;  and 
that  amount  was  quite  irrespective  of  what 
was  given  to  the  diocesan  and   endowed 
schools,  and  of  the  100,000^.  a  year  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  churches.     They  complained  that  the 
people  were  not  handed  over  neck  and 
heels  to  that  proselytising  association.     It 
was  said  there  were  43,000  Roman  Catho- 
lic children  within  the  walls  of  the  Kildare- 
street  schools.     Why,  these  children  had, 
every  one  of  them,  been  kidnapped  by  the 
influence   of  soup  and  oatmeal.     Human 
food  was  withheld  unless  spiritual  food  was 
accepted.     The  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port was  as  ignorant  of  Tipperary  Protest- 
antism as  he  was  of  the  feelings  of  his  own 
constituents,  when  he  said  that  nine-tenths 
of  them  were  opposed  to  the  ballots     If  he 
were  ignorant  of  the  state  of  political  feel- 
ing in   Stockport,   how  grossly  ignorant 
must  he  be  of  the  state  of  Tipperary  Pro- 
testantism!     He  would  assure  the  House 
that  Tipperary  was  not  such  a  wilderness 
as  the  hon.  Member  supposed ;  it  was  a 
large  and  civilised  community.   He  begged 
to  say,  in   conclusion,  that  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  this  annual   Motion  was 
brought  on  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
outposts  of  that  overgrown  leviathan,  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.      He  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience  that,   until  the 
temporalities  of  that  Church  were  entirely 
abolished,  they  never  would  have  peace  or 
order  in  Ireland ;   and,  speaking  as  an 
Irishman,  he  believed,  not  only  that  they 
never  would  have  peace,  but  that  they 
never  ought  to  have   peace'  in  Ireland. 
Other  men  might  mince  the  matter ;  they 
were  not  so  candid  as  he  was ;   but  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
considered  the  temporalities  of  that  Church 
as  an  intolerable  badge  of  slavery  and  op« 


pression  ;  and,  until  the  whole  edifice  was, 
by  the  operation  of  law,  levelled  with  the 
dust,  he  never  should  consider  himself  an 
emancipated  Irishman. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  225  ;  Noes 
142 :  Majority  83. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.SirF.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  6. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  6. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blaokall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brand,  T. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Canlfeild,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  6.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
CUfford,  H.  M. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colebrooke,SirT.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  Y. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
D'Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Yisct. 
Duncan,  G.I 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dunda8»  rt.  hon.  Sir  D, 


Dunne,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Viiot. 
£Uis,J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortesoue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harris,  R. 
Haatie,  A. 
HatoheU,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heneage,  G.  Hi  W. 
Ileneage,  E. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hobhouse,rt.  hon.Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hutchins,  E.  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  SirJ. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J« 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
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King,  hon.  P.  J.  L.  Rioardo,  J.  L. 

Laboucbere,  rt.  hon.  H.  Ricardo,  0. 

Lasoelles,  hon,  W«  S.  Rich,  U. 

Lemon,  Sir  0.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Lennard,  T.  B.  Roche,  £.  B. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F.  Romilly,  Col. 

Lewis,  G.  C.  Romillj,  Sir  J. 

Littleton,  hon.  E.  R.  Russell,  Lord  J. 


Locke,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackie,J. 
Maogregor,  J. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visot. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Milton,  Visct. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Mofihtt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monsell,  W.  • 
Morris,  D. 

Mostjn,  I\on.  E.  M.  L, 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
OTlaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  0.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  A, 
Palmcrston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  0. 
PecheU,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 

Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pugh.  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 


Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shaao,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon<  R.  V, 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somer7ille,rt.  hn.Sir  W, 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  H. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townshend,  Oapt. 
TufneU,  H. 
Vivian,  J,  H. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wellesley,  Lord  0. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
"WUcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wodchouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,M. 

TKLLSRS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 


L%i%  of  the  Noes. 

Alexander,  N.  Broadwood,  H. 


Archdall,  Cant.  M. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Bankos,  G. 
Batcson,  T. 
Best,  J. 

Blacks  tone,  W.  S. 
Blair,  S. 
Boldero,  II.  G. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bri«co»M. 


Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughcs,  H.  N. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Castlereagh,  Visot. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  Lt 
Chriftopher,  B,  A« 


OliTo,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A« 
ColviUe,  C.  E. 
Conolly,  T. 
Cubitt,  W« 
Davies,  D.  ▲.  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Dodd,  G. 


LowtiMT,  \sm.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
tjgon,  hon.  Gen. 
IfUokensie,  W.  F« 
Manners,  Lofrd  J* 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterauui,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meuz,  Sir  H. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 


Dnekworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B.    Miles,  W. 
Dnocombe,  hon.  0«  Moody,  0.  A. 


Dunouft,  J 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Famham,  £.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Galway,  Visot. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenall,  G, 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heald,  J. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
JolliflTe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Ker,  R. 

Knightley,  Sir  0. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoU 
Lockhart,  W. 


Mnllings,  J.  R. 
Mnndy,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 

Newdegate,  0.  N« 
Newport,  Visd, 
Newry  A  Mome,  Viaet. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Snr  L. 
Paeke,  C.  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Riehuxls,  R, 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  CoL 
Smyth,  J.  O. 
Smc^ott,  A. 
Somerset,  OiVt. 
Sotheron,  T.a.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staflbrd,  A. 
SUnford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  £. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Stnrt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  T.  S. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  JT. 
Trollope,  SirJ. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vomer,  Sur  W. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Villiers,hon.  F.  W.O. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Torke,  hon.  £.  T. 

TALLlBf. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Beresford,  W. 


SUPPLY. 

House  in  Oommittee. 
(1.)  9,000^.,  Law  Charges,  on  aeconnt. 
(2.)  5,000?.,  Mmt  Prosecutions,  on  ae« 
count. 

(3.)  10,0002.,  Sheriffs' Expenses,  on  ao* 
count. 

(4.)  5,0002.,  Insolyent  Dehtors'  Court, 
on  accouut. 

(5.)  40,0001.1  Law  Expenses  (Scodand), 
onaecoont. 
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(6.)  80,000{.»  Criminal  Pfoflecutioiui, 
&c.  (Ireland),  on  account. 

(7.)  20,000{.,Metropddtan  Police  (Dub- 
lin), on  account. 

(8.)  100,0001.,  Charges  formerly  paid 
out  of  County  Rates,  ho,,  on  account. 

(9.)  7,000.,  Superintendence  of  Prisons, 
on  account. 

(10.)  100,0002.,  Prisons  and  Convict 
Establishments,  on  account. 

(11.)  70,000;.,  Maintenance  of  Prison- 
ers, &c.,  on  account. 

(12.)  60,000?.,  Transportation  of  Con- 
yicts,  on  account. 

(13.)  100,000?.,  ContictEstoblishments 
(Colonies),  on  account. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  June  24,  1850. 

Mnrnrm.]    Fubuo  Bills. — 1*  Law  of  Copyright 
Design  Amendment. 

2*  Titles  of  Religious  Congregations ;  Drainage 
and  Improvement  of  Land  Advances;  Crime 
and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance. 

POST  OFFICE  ARRANGEMENTS- 
SUNDAY  DELIVERY. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  complained  respect- 
ing the  non-delivery  of  letters  on  last  Sun- 
day, and  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he 
had  himself  heen  put,  owing  to  the  recent 
regulations  of  the  Post  Office.  He  had 
occasion  to  send  an  important  communica- 
tion to  his  hrother  Judges  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  on  Sunday  last  respecting  the 
causes  which  were  appointed  to  come  on 
this  morning.  He  happened  to  he  at 
Cashiohury,  only  seventeen  miles  from 
London.  He  wished  to  send  some  letters 
to  London,  and  asked  at  what  hour  the 
post  went  to  London  ?  His  hostess  replied, 
"  There  is  no  post  to-day."  If  he  had 
trusted  to  the  post,  his  letters,  which,  un- 
der the  old-  system  would  have  reached 
London  early  on  Monday  morning,  would 
not  have  reached  it,  under  the  present 
system,  till  Tuesday  morning,  when  they 
would  have  heen  utterly  useless.  He  was, 
therefore,  ohliged  to  send  off  an  express  at 
his  own  expense,  for  which  he  could  not 
ohtain  the  slightest  remuneration.  His 
Lordship  also  mentioned  a  ease  in  which  a 


patient  had  lost  his  life,  because  he  conlcl 
not  communicate  by  post  with  an  eminent 
medical  practitioner  on  that  day.  Thd 
Address  to  the  Crown  had  been  passed  by 
a  considerable  majority;  but  he  belieTca 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  surprise^ 
and  he  verily  thought  that  the  result  o( 
the  Order  in  Council  would  be  to  desecrate 
the  Sabbath  rather  than  keep  it  more  holy. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  suprised  at  what  he 
had  just  heard.  Referring  to  a  question 
which  he  had  been  asked  at  the  last  sittmg 
of  the  House,  and  to  which  he  had  pro^ 
mised  to  give  an  answer  as  soon  as  he  nad 
informed  himself  on  the  subject,  he  could 
now  inform  their  Lordships  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  make  regulations  for  the  delivery 
of  letters  in  the  Post  Office.  In  saying 
that  the  Crown  had  that  power,  he  must 
also  add  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  power 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  except  in  accor^ 
dance  with  the  addresses  from  either 
House  of  Parliament.  The  power  depended 
on  the  9th  clause  of  the  ^nd  and  3rd  of 
Victoria,  c.  52,  which  enacted  "  That  all 
post  letters  shall  be  posted,  forwarded, 
conveyed,  and  delivered  under  and  subject 
to  all  such  orders  and  directions,  regula- 
tions, limitations,  and  restrictions  as  the 
Postmaster  General,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct." 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed  that  the 
Crown  had  a  monopoly  of  the  delivery  of 
letters  at  present ;  but  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  might  depend  on  it  that  the  re« 
cent  regulations  would  be  evaded  in  every 
possible  shape  and  form. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  feared  the  present  regulations 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  their  Lord- 
ships might  depend  on  it,  that  an  order  so 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  a 
great  commercial  country  like  our  own, 
would  lead  to  the  devising  of  various  in- 
genious modes  for  the  evasion  of  the  law. 
The  only  results  which  could  be  expected 
from  such  an  order  were  great  loss  to  the 
revenue,  and  a  proportionate  gain  to  the 
smuggler,  who  would  become  the  future 
deliverer  of  letters  on  the  Sunday. 

DRAINAGE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
LANDS  ADVANCES  BILL. 

TheMARQUEss  of  LANSDOWNE  briefly 
explained  the  objects  of  this  Bill^  which 
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was  similar  to  a  former  Bill  which  he  had 
been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times  to  introduce  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  had  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  Ireland.  Upon  the  means 
which  these  advances  would  supply  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, very  strong  and  very  favourable  opin- 
ions were  entertained;  and  experience  had 
shown  that  in  many  cases  the  land  had 
yielded  three  times  as  much  as  before  effi- 
cient drainage  had  been  applied  to  it — to 
say  nothing  of  the  number  of  additional 
persons  to  whom  an  extended  system  of 
drainage  would  give  employment;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  great  benefits  which  were  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  the  measure  to  which  he  now 
moved  their  Lordships  to  give  a  second 
reading.  By  the  present  measure  it  was 
proposed  to  advance  2,000,000^  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  800,0002.  of 
which  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  arterial  drainage.  Amongst  the  advan- 
tages with  which  this  change  was  likely  to 
be  followed,  he  might  mention  that  of  the 
habitual  introduction  of  taskwork  through- 
out Ireland.  It  was  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  him  to  trouble  the  House  with 
auy  further  observations,  but  simply  to 
confine  himself  to  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
then  read  a  second  time. 

The  Earl  of  LONSDALE  observed 
that  200,000^  of  the  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced under  the  Bill  might  be  applied  to 
the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  and  no 
doubt  some  of  the  advances  might  be  use- 
fully applied  to  such  purposes ;  but  he 
thought  the  more  there  was  applied  to 
drainage  the  better. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  wished  to  remind 
their  Lordships  that  when  farm  buildings 
in  England  happened  not  to  be  in  a  good 
condition,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  found 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  borrow  money,  in 
case  he  had  not  spare  capital  of  his  own, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  such  buildings 
into  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  England 
it  was  always  easy  to  raise  funds  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  in  Ireland  it  was  not  so 
easy;  and  they  could  never  hope  to  have 
a  sound  and  respectable  tenantry  in  Ire- 
land till  good  farm  buildings  were  erected. 
He  had  only  to  add,  that  there  existed  no 
reason  to  fear  any  abuse  of  the  powers 
granted  under  the  Bill  before  their  Lord- 
ships, because  nothing  would  be  done  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  stated^  that  upon  a 


former  occasion  he  had  opposed  any  ad- 
vances unless  they  were  to  be  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  drainage;  but  he 
thought  that  Ireland  at  present  formed  an 
exceptional  case.  Unfortunately,  large 
quantities  of  land  were  deserted  by  the  ten- 
antry, and  were  thrown  upon  the  hands 
of  the  landlord;  it  was,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  some  such  measure 
as  this  should  be  introduced  to  Parliament; 
for  it  was  requisite  that  these  lands  should 
be  properly  divided,  and  have  farm  build- 
ings erected  upon  them  on  appropriate 
sites.  It  was,  of  course,  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect that  Irish  landlords  should  have  the 
means  either  of  raising  or  of  advancing  out 
of  their  own  resources  the  sums  necessary 
for  these  purposes.  Under  these  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  as  wealthy  tenants 
were  not  likely  to  bring  money  to  Ire- 
land at  the  present  time,  he  thought 
they  should  waive  the  principle  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  given  his  support;  but, 
at  the  same  time  he  was  quite  of  opin- 
ion that  some  check  must  be  placed 
upon  the  extent  to  which  those  advances 
might  be  carried.  If  they  left  the  matter 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  proprietor, 
they  would  probably  find  him  investing 
sums  in  farm  buildings,  which  in  their  char- 
acter and  extent  might  not  be  veryappro- 
priate  to  the  soil  or  situation.  Without 
some  check  the  quantities  of  land  to  be  at- 
tached to  each  set  of  farm  buildings  might 
be  insufficient;  and  he  trusted  then  that 
the  noble  Marquess  would  inform  the  House 
whether  any  such  wholesome  check  was  to 
be  imposed. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl,  who  thought 
it  better  that  money  should  be  applied 
rather  to  drainage  than  to  farm  buildings. 
In  Great  Britain  assistance  towards  the 
building  of  farm  houses  was  not  required 
to  be  extended;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  other- 
wise, and  great  improvements  were  check- 
ed by  the  inability  of  landlords  to  pro- 
vide out  of  their  own  resources  farm  build- 
ings on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
drainage  going  on  there.  The  aid  to  be 
given  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  in 
Ireland  by  means  of  drainage,  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  much  stronger  character  than 
was  wanted  in  England.  There  was  a 
great  disposition  in  Ireland,  where  it  was 
practicable,  to  consolidate  a  great  number 
of  the  small  holdings  into  one,  in  order  to 
meet  the  new  state  of  things;  but  great 
improvements  had  been  deferred  by  reason 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  landlords  to  under* 
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take  them  from  their  own  private  resources. 
Eyerj  one  of  the  applications  that  might 
he  made  under  this  Bill,  whether  thej  re- 
lated to  huildings  or  to  the  drainage  of 
land,  would  he  hrought  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland,  who  would  be  satisfied 
that  such  buildings  or  drainage  were  not 
only  necessary  in  themselves,  but  would 
tend  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
lai^d,  before  such  applications  for  aid  were 
complied  with.  The  Commissioners  could 
have  no  inducement  whatever  to  grant 
money  for  the  undertaking  of  works  which 
were  not  avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  He  believed  that  a  general  opinion 
prevailed  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
particularly  among  the  Members  connected 
with  Ireland,  in  favour  of  the  Bill;  and  he 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  sanction  its 
second  reading. 

The  Marquess  of  WE STMEATH  fear- 
ed  that  whether  all  the  money  were  laid 
out  on  farm  huildings  or  all  on  drainage,  it 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  induce  persons  of  capital  to  undertake 
the  renting  of  Irish  farms,  so  long  as  the 
poor-rates  continued  to  he  such  a  heavy 
burden. 

Bill  read  2°. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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PRUSSIAN  MINISTER'S  RESIDENCE  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  that  this  Bill  as  amended 
he  considered, 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  :  Sir,  this  is  a  Bill 
to  enable  the  Prussian  Minister  in  England 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  successors  a 
permanent  residence,  in  the  same  manner 
m  which  Hertford  House  is  occupied  by 
the  French  Ambassador — I  wish  it  was  so 
occupied  at  this  moment — and  Ashburn- 
ham  House  is  occupied  by  the  Russian 
Minister,  and  Chandos  House  by  the  Aus- 
trian Minister.  I  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  recently  dragged 
before  another  assembly.  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  place  in  Europe,  and  I  can 
say  with  equal  confidence  in  America — I 
did  not  think  amongst  civilised  men  there 

VOL.  CXII.    [tsibd  series.] 


would  be  found  any  place  in  which  such  an 
individual  would  be  made  the  subject  of 
wanton,  it  not  premeditated,  insult.  I  feel 
that  place  was  found  where  it  could  least 
have  been  expected,  and  without  a  desire 
to  provoke  a  collision  between  the  two  as- 
semblies, or  even  to — 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  wished  to  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair 
whether  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet were  in  order  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  did  not  know  at  pre- 
sent what  bearing  they  had  upon  the  Bill 
before  the  House. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  :  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  thinks  I 
am  out  of  order.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  he  has  not  yet  read  the  title  of  the 
Bill.  I  apprehend  that  any  Gentleman 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  Bill 
will  see  that  every  observation  I  have 
hitherto  addressed  to  the  House  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  subject  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  is  an  Act  authorising  the  purchase 
by  the  Prussian  Minister  in  England  of  a 
residence  for  the  use  of  the  Prussian  Le- 
gation; and  further,  the  very  name  of  the 
individual  who  now  has  the  honour  of  fill- 
ing that  distinguished  post  is  incorporated 
in  the  Bill.  Therefore,  I  apprehend  that 
the  greatest  stickler  for  the  orders  of  the 
House  will  not  accuse  me  again  of  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  the  House  when  I  call  its 
attention,  not  only  to  the  subject  of  the 
Bill,  but  to  an  individual  whose  name  is 
incorporated  in  the  measure.  I  repeat 
what  I  was  stating  at  the  time  I  was  in- 
terrupted by  my  hon.  Friend,  that  I  do 
not  desire  to  provoke  a  collision  between 
any  two  assemblies,  nor  even  between  any 
two  individuals;  hut  I  do  maintain  that  it 
was  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding  for  a 
man  at  home  in  his  own  country,  and  in 
his  own  house,  to  attack  one  who  was  a 
stranger  and  a  guest — that  guest  being, 
at  the  same  time,  the  representative  and, 
I  may  say,  the  friend  of  a  Sovereign  most 
closely  allied  to  our  own  beloved  Queen. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  is 
an  inoffensive  man,  for  it  would  be  to  de- 
grade him  almost  to  use  such  a  phrase; 
but  I  will  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
actively -kind  and  practically  -  benevolent 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  happiness  to 
know;  and,  although  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  politics,  nor  in  all  respects  with  his  ec- 
clesiastical views,  or  his  theological  views, 
or  his  views  on  chronology,  yet  I  know  so 
well,  and  have  so  frequently  enjoyed,  the 
benefit   of  his  large  and  varied  acquire- 
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ments,  that  I  forget  eyerj  point  of  differ- 
ence tfben  I  find  such  a  man  attacked.  I 
willingly  bear  in  mind  his  kind,  frank,  li- 
beral, and,  a  week  ago,  he  would  have  al- 
lowed me  to  add  his  English  character  and 
manners ;  and  when  I  see  such  a  man 
dragged  before  another  assembly  in  yiola- 
tion — I  will  not  say  of  the  rules  of  that 
assembly,  for  I  leave  that  question  utterly 
untouched-^but  in  yiolation,  I  Mrill  say,  of 
all  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, who  allowed  such  an  incident  to  pass 
without  observation,  and  certainly  without 
reproof — I  believe  I  am  not  encroaching 
needlessly  on  the  time  of  the  House,  when, 
in  reference  to  one  who  has  been  so  at- 
tacked in  another  place,  I  ^ve  to  English 
Gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sympathy.  I  beg  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  add,  that  the  explanation 
which  has  been  given  elsewhere  upon  this 
subject  adds  another  insult  to  the  insult 
previously  perpetrated.  It  has  been  pre- 
tended that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  does  not 
understand  English.  Why,  he  understands 
English  and  writes  English  at  least  as  well 
as  the  individual  who  presumed  to  attack 
him.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing this  statement,  and  having  received,  I 
venture  to  think,  the  general  concurrence 
of  the  House  in  my  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject— having,  at  least,  received  the  almost 
universal  concurrence  of  the  House,  I  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  in  reference  to 
this  Bill  that  I  give  to  it  my  cordial  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK :  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet— they  are  complete  mis-statements; 
and  I  think  he  might  have  left  the  right 
hon.  Assembly  in  which  the  circumstance 
occurred  to  right  itself  with  the  world  at 
large  on  the  subject.  My  noble  Friend 
who  has  been  supposed  to  have  made  the 
attack,  states  distinctly,  that  three  several 
times  speaking  to  the  Gentleman  whom 
the  hon.  Baronet  has  called  his  friend  in 
plain  simple  courteous  phrase,  believing, 
as  he  says,  that  he  was  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  the  English  language,  and  with 
English  courtesy,  he  said  to  him,  **  There 
are  ladies  who  desire  to  sit  down;  you  are 
in  their  place;  they  wish  to  sit  down;  will 
Jrou  permit  them  to  do  so  ?"  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  noble  Lord,  that  gentle- 
man, the  friend  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxford  University,  looked 
him  in  the  face,  and  made  him  no  answer. 
The  request  was  made  three  Beieral  times; 


and  at  once  I  say  to  the  House,  knowmg 
my  noble  Friend,  as  I  can  very  well  under- 
stand, was  rather  offended  at  such  a  recep- 
tion, his  observation  on  the  fourth  ooea- 
sion  was  (and  I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  haii& 
Gentleman  how  difficult  and  daBgerous  it 
is  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind,  on 
which  I  am  bound,  in  common  fair  play,  to 
make  an  opposite  statement) — "  I  will  have 
you  turned  out."  When,  on  the  fourth  oc* 
casion,  he  did  not  receive  an  answer  to  a 
courteous  question,  he  then  put  in  force 
the  orders  of  the  House. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  think  it  would 
not  be  wdl  to  refer  further  to  what  may 
have  occurred  with  respect  to  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
Whether  the  statement  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
is  right,  or  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  is  right,  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire,  or  say  a  word  on  the 
subject;  but  as  the  question  has  been  gene- 
rally mooted,  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  the  acquirements  and  reputa- 
tion and  learning  of  Chevalier  Bunsen  are 
such  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  respect  of 
every  country.  I  regret  that  anything 
painful  should  have  occurred  to  him,  for 
he  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect  not 
only  for  his  diplomatic  character  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  the  near 
ally  of  this  country,  out  also  for  his  per- 
sonal character. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE— FOREIGN 
POLICY. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  in  order 
to  enable  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  to  bring  on  his  Motion  that  day, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  postpone  the  Orders 
of  the  Day.  Perhaps  ne  might  be  allowed 
to  add  that  there  were  two  Amendments 
of  which  notice  had  been  given.  Of  course 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  given  the 
notices  would  take  whatever  course  they 
might  think  proper;  but  as  the  sole  anx- 
iety of  the  Government  was  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  fully  debated,  and  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  raised  a  very 
fair  and  clear  issue,  perhaps  it  would  be 
best  that  the  Amendments  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  as  thd 
matter  was  one  in  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  peculiarly  interested,  he 
would  consult  their  wishes  by  not  pressing 
his  Amendment. 

Ma.  HUME  said,  he  should  reserve  to 
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himsdf  the  right  of  submitting  his  Amend- 
ment when  the  proper  time  came.  Per- 
haps reasons  for  withdrawing  it  would 
arise  in  the  course  of  discussion;  and,  if 
thej  did,  he  should  exercise  his  discretion 
as  he  might  deem  best. 

Mb.  roebuck  then  rose  and  said : 
Sir,  my  duty  towards  the  House  com- 
mands me  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is 
that  I  make  this  Motion.  Sir,  in  my 
opinion,  a  Government  like  our  own,  when 
a  large  proportion  of  its  administration 
has  been  condemned  by  one  great  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  is  unable  either  at 
home  or  abroad  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  the  eountrr  intact,  to  consult  the  great 
interests  of  the  people  of  England,  or  to 
hold  the  reins  of  power  with  honour  to 
themselves.  If  they  were  condemned  by 
one  portion  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
matter  be  left  there  unexplained,  un in- 
quired into,  with  no  question  asked,  no 
opinion  expressed,  to  foreign  nations  they 
would  appear  not  a  government ;  they 
would  not  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
feelings  of  England,  and  the  interests  of 
Englishmen  in  their  hands  would  be  unde- 
fended, and  be  crushed  by  the  powers  in 
the  back-ground.  But,  Sir,  when  a  por- 
tion of  our  Legislature  has  expressed  an 
opinion  so  direct,  so  very  plain,  so  utterly 
unambiguous,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  ascertain  what  is  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  express  their  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  point.  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  so  far  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  that  no  Administra- 
tion is  caUed  upon  to  resign  upon  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  at  once;  but  I  must  say  that  in 
a  constitution  like  ours,  in  which  we  think 
it  right  to  have  a  House  of  Lords,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  when  the  House  of  Lords  have 
expressed  their  feelings  and  opinions,  this 
House  should  step  in  and  say  what  the 
people  of  England  think  upon  the  matter. 
If  the  noble  Lord,  after  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  had  determined  to  go 
on  with  the  Administration ;  and  if  this 
House  had  permitted  him  to  go  on  without 
any  one  suggesting  a  Motion  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  opinion  of  this  House — I  say 
that  in  that  case  the  noble  Lord's  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  like  a  government 
which  I  have  seen  in  my  time  :  they  would 
be  dependent  upon  majorities,  which  were 
hardly  majorities,  upon  an  opinion  which 
was  hardly  ascertained  to  be  an  opinion; 
they  woula  be  weak  as  regards  this  House; 


they  would  be  almost  impotent  ^  regards 
the  country  at  large;  and  they  would  be 
utterly  impotent  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Therefore  I  think  it  i^ 
the  duty  of  this  House  to  express  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  same  point  as  that  on  which 
the  House  of  Lords  has  decided;  and  be- 
cause I  believe  this,  and  because  I  believe 
also  that  the  noble  Lord  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  solicit  an  opinion  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  come  forward  and  ask  this  House 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  And, 
Sir,  with  one  personal  observation,  I  will 
dismiss  this  part  of  what  I  have  to  address 
to  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was  pleased 
to  speak  of  an  arranged  machinenr.  The 
insinuation,  though  couched  in  that  allu- 
sive phraseology  in  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  so  admirable  an  adept,  was,  never- 
theless, very  plain.  But  I  beg  to  assure 
that  hon.  Gentleman  that  my  course  in  this 
House  has,  from  its  commencement,  been 
somewhat  plain  to  all  men's  minds;  that  I, 
at  least,  have  never  shaped  my  course  with 
reference  to  party  interests  or  party  dis- 
putes, and  that  no  act  of  mine  has  been 
suggested  by  personal  spite.  I  now.  Sir, 
address  myself  to  the  question  before  the 
House.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  that  mode 
which  suits  their  peculiar  habits,  has,  in  as 
strong  a  way  I  think  as  is  common  in  that 
House,  in  which  there  is  more  of  that  olden 
courtesy  which  used  to  govern  the  outsides 
of  men  than  is  usually  seen  here,  adopted  a 
resolution  which  forms  a  plain,  simple  con- 
demnation of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  assume  that  in  spite  of  this 
somewhat  nisipriuslike  fashion  m  which  the 
whole  matter  was  conducted — in  spite  of 
small  technicalities  that  would  have  made 
the  fortune  of  a  young  man  at  sessions, 
or  one  who  should  have  been  investigating 
an  affidavit  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench — in  spite  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
proposition  was  placed  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  I  assume  that  there  has  been  a 
condemnation  in  general  terms  of  the 
spirit  and  principle  of  the  current  foreign 
policy  of  die  Government.  With  this 
feeling.  Sir,  I  brought  myself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  which  suggested 
the  resolution  which  I  shall  lay  before  the 
House;  and  I  will  at  once  acknowledge 
that,  in  coming  to  the  consideration  of 
that  question,  my  mind  was  inclined  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  of  this  country.  I  came  to  it  with 
a  mind  inoUned  in  his  favour;  though  at 
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the  same  time  I  say  that  it  must  not  he 
supposed  that  mine  is  a  hlind  approhation. 
For  if  any  man  in  this  House  can  make 
such  a  declaration,  I  certainly  can  say  that 
I  have  often  found  fault  with  the  nohle 
Lord   as    sharply  as  most  men  in   this 
House.     I  have  often  quarrelled  with  par- 
ticular acts  of  the  nohle  Lord;  hut  I  pay 
a  compliment  to   the  general  principles 
which  have,  I  helierc,  regulated  his  policy 
hy  coming  forward  on  the  present  occasion 
to  propose  the  resolution  of  which  I  have 
given  notice.     Sir,  if  I  may  illustrate  this 
— I  would  say  that  on  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  in  this  House,  we  often  say  that 
we  agree  in  its  principles,  hut  quarrel  with 
many  of  its  individual  provisions.     So  I 
say  on  the  policy  of  the  nohle  Lord,  that 
I  concur  in  the  principle  which  I  shall  im- 
mediately descrihe,  though  in  many  of  the 
instances  I  have  seen  somewhat  and  much 
to  condemn.      Sir,  I  helieve  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  foreign  policy  of  any  Govern- 
ment affect  two  classes  of  things,  those 
which  regard  individual  rights  and  wrongs, 
and  those  which  regard   the  general  in- 
terest,  the   dignity,  and  honour   of   the 
country.     The   nohle   Lord   tho   Foreign 
Secretary  will  have  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting me  if  I  misrepresent  his  policy; 
hut  I   helieve  that  as  regards  individual 
wrongs  and  rights  with  reference  to  foreign 
nations,  the  ohject  of  the  nohle  Lord  has 
heen  to  extend  the  protection  and  shield  of 
England  to  her  wandering  sons,  who  are 
carried  hy  commerce,  or  hy  pleasure,  or  by 
necessity,  to  the  various  regions  of  the 
world — to  extend  over  them,  as  much  as 
the  rules  of  civilised  nations  will  permit, 
the   great  legis  of  England's  protection, 
that  it  may  follow  them  wherever  they  go, 
into  the  despotism  of  Russia,  or  into  the 
hleak  countries  of  America — whether  they 
he  within  the  limits  of  ocean,  or  within 
the  confines  of  any  Power,  great,  insignifi- 
cant, or  almost  helpless.      That,   Sir,  I 
believe  to  be  the  great  principle  which  has 
actuated  the  noble  Lord  in  his  conduct  as 
respects  individuals  with  regard  to  foreign 
nations.     With  regard  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  as  a  whole,  I  believe  the  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  to  have  heen,  in  the  first 
place,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world 
— to  maintain  it  not  by  truckling  to  des- 
potism, but  by  teaching  all  foreign  com- 
munities with  whom  we  have  any  relations, 
that  in  so  far  as  she  is  permitted  to  do  so 
by  the  rules  regulating  internal  communi- 
cation, England  brings  the   great   moral 
foroe  of  her  name  to  maintain  constitu- 


tional government,   not  disorder — ^not  to 
spread  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  or  des- 
potism   on  the   other,   but  to    maintain 
peace  by  warning  foreign  Governments  to 
make  ready  and  proper  and  opportune  con- 
cessions to  the  increasing  enlightenment  of 
the  people;  telling  those  people  that  so  far 
as  our  physical  power  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
to  be  employed  in  coercing  their  rulers, 
but  that  in  so  far  as  the  moral  influence  of 
this  country  and  the  opinions  of  its  Go- 
vernment are  concerned,  the  world  shall 
know  that  we  are  friendly  to  all  endea- 
vours, wheresoever  we  may  find  them  being 
made  on  the  part  of  men,  to  vindicate  for 
themselves  the  right  of  self-government. 
And  if  I  could  believe  that  an  English 
House  of  Commons  would  come  to  a  con- 
clusion which  would  put  a  negative  on  that 
principle,  then  I  should  say  we  were  not 
the  people  that  the  world  had  supposed  us 
to  be,  from  whom  had  emanated  all  that 
was  glorious  in  the   self-govemment  of 
man.     It  is  upon  that  principle,  I  believe^ 
that   the  noble  Lord  has  acted.     Sir,  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  b  the  antagonist 
principle.     Can  I  not  suppose  that  there 
might  be  a  Minister  in  this  country  who, 
using  the  forms  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, should  ever  direct  them  to  aid  the 
despotisms  of  Europe  ?     Can  I  not  sup- 
pose the  thing  ?     And  can  I  not  also  sup- 
pose—call it  not  despotism,  but  legitimacy 
— that  there  might  be  a  Minister  in  this 
country  who  should  so  advance  legitimacy 
as,  under  the  softer  expression,  to  bring  in 
a  much  harder  thing,  and  to  make  tyranny 
safe  in  Europe?      Sir,  I  believe  that  this 
antagonistic  principle  is  now  within  sight; 
I  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  on 
the  present  occasion  not  merely  called  up<m 
to  decide  the  Ministerial  existence  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite— F  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  spoke  from  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  Hotise] — for  as  far  as  I  am  concerned^ 
that  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance; 
I  believe  the  question  to   be  decided  is» 
whether  England  is  openly,  frankly,  and 
without  hesitation,   though  amicably,   to' 
say,   **  We  are  friendly  to  every  effort  of 
man  for  self-govemment;  we  do  not  desire 
to  assist  any  anarchical  opposition  to  Go- 
vernment;  we  do  not  seek  by  physical 
force  to  thrust  anything  on  any  Govern- 
ment, but  we  do  seek  by  that  moral  influ- 
ence which  is  every  day  ruling  Europe  to 
favour  the  efforts  of  men  who  are  rising  up 
to  govern  themselves,  and  endeavouring  to 
quench  the  tyranny  of  those  who  would 
crush  these  efforts  to  obtain  what  we  con- 
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aider  amongst  the  first  birthrights  which  na- 
ture has  given  us. "  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy. 
I  am  bound  to  say  it  is  impossible,  consid- 
ering how  long  the  noble  Lord  has  been  in 
the  Councils  of  Her  Majesty,  to  go  through 
every  individual  act  of  his  Ministerial  po* 
licy.  I  therefore  take  large  results  ;  and, 
taking  large  results,  what  do  I  find  ?  Let 
me  compare,  in  a  few  words,  the  result  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  Eng- 
land from  the  year  1830  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  yriitk  the  result  of  the  policy 
which  was  pursued  by  her  from  1790  to 
1815.  In  1789  broke  out  that  grand  re- 
sult, for  such  it  was,  of  the  increasing 
enlightenment  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
the  despots  of  Europe — the  first  French 
Bevolution.  The  whole  result  depended 
upon  England.  What  were  called  the 
legitimate  Governments  of  Europe  banded 
together;  and,  unfortunately,  England  sup- 
ported them.  The  consequence  was  seen, 
and  may  be  read,  in  the  most  terrible  con- 
flict that  the  annals  of  mankind  record — 
blood  shed  like  water,  wealth  scattered 
with  a  prodigality  of  which  no  record  of 
any  other  time  presents  a  parallel.  From 
1789  to  1815  the  great  comity  of  nations 
was  broken  up ;  we  were  separated  into 
enemies  ;  relations  of  every  kind  depended 
upon  force,  and  he  who  was  mightiest  in 
the  field  was  alone  regarded.  Mankind 
were  absolutely  astounded  with  horror  at 
the  scene  of  destruction  and  the  strife  and 
confusion  which  followed.  It  was  only  by 
the  striking  down  of  that  wonderful  man 
whom  the  exigencies  of  France  had  raised 
up— the  mighty  Napoleon — that  peace  was 
brought  back  to  mankind.  In  that  fearful 
lesson  we  read  a  rule  for  our  guidance  in 
future.  From  1815  there  was  a  constant 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people ;  and  at  length,  in  1830,  the 
volcano  burst,  and  the  legitimate  Bourbon 
family  was  again  dispossessed.  Sir,  1  feel 
it  due  to  the  great  man  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Councils  of  England,  to 
give  him  the  great  glory  of  having  begun 
the  new  principles  which  have  distin- 
guished our  foreign  policy  from  that  time  to 
tiie  present.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
at  the  head  of  the  English  Councils  when 
that  mighty  conflict  of  the  people  of  France 
commenced.  A  post  did  not  pass  by  be- 
fore he— well  read  as  he  was  in  the  mighty 
contest  that  was  proceeding,  and  fitted, 
by  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  civil 
affairs,  bv  his  position,  by  his  CM>acity, 
and  by  all  his  powen,  to  say,  **  I  have 


during  my  whole  life,  been  reading  a  lesson 
of  war  and  peace,  and  1  assume  to  myself 
the  responsibility  of  beginning  a  new  fo- 
reign policy"— scarcely.  I  say.  had  a  post 
passed  by  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
acknowledged  the  Government  which  the 
new  revolution  of  France  had  established. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  same 
policy  has  been  pursued.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  that  revolution  created  great 
excitement  in  Europe.  Belgium  followed, 
and  Poland  also.  The  feelings  of  the 
English  people  were  differently  expressed. 
Let  other  nations  say  what  they  will,  we 
are  far  ahead  of  them  all  as  regards  our 
notions  of  constitutional  government.  Our 
battle  was  fought  in  1640  ;  and  as,  since 
that  period  we  have  had  great  experience, 
it  was  befitting  that  we  should  set  before  the 
world  an  example  of  a  peaceful  revolution. 
The  people  of  England  dispossessed  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  power  of  making 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Government 
of  France  was  carried  by  barricades  ;  the 
revolution  of  England  was  effected  through 
the  forms  of  this  House :  the  one  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  change  of  dynasty;  the  other, 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  that  revo- 
lution changed  not  merely  the  form  of 
government,  in  as  far  as  these  peculiarities 
were  concerned,  it  changed  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  noble  Lord  then  became 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  first  question 
submitted  to  his  consideration  was  the 
revolution  which  had  just  broken  out  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  1  maintain  that  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  noble  Lord's  political 
career  that  deserves  higher  commendation 
than  the  admirable  foresight  he  exhibited 
in  this  matter.  Had  he  followed  the  sug- 
gestions of  many  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded— I  do  not  speak  of  the  great  man, 
who  is  above  all  party  considerations — I 
do  not  speak  of  him,  but  of  those  who,  in 
this  House  or  in  the  other,  held  principles 
antagonistic  to  those  of  the  noble  Lord  on 
that  subject — had  he  followed  their  advice, 
he  would  have  opposed  the  separation  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  successfully 
opposed  it.  He  might  have  done  so,  be- 
cause the  people  of  England  are  careless 
about  foreign  politics,  and  insulated  in  all 
their  habits ;  but  their  Foreign  Minister 
is  all  the  more  responsible,  because  th^ 
are  so  careless  about  foreign  politics.  It 
is  a  fact — I  do  not  say  I  admire  the  apathy 
which  would  have  permitted  it — but  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  noble  Lord  might,  if  he  had 
so  pleased,  on  that  occasion  have  prevented 
the  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium. 
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If  he  had  done  so,  I  believe  that  uniyersal 
war  in  Europe  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence; but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if 
^e  year  1848  had  seen  Belgium  under 
the  dominion  of  Holland,  the  convulsions 
of  that  year  would  have  at  once  rent  asunder 
the  unnatural  alliance,  and  Belgium  would 
have  at  once  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
France,  as  her  natural  friend  and  ally. 
Then  again  should  we  have  had  the 
northern  Powers  coming  down,  and  again 
would  we  have  had  enacted  the  scenes 
which  deluged  Europe  with  blood  from 
1790  to  1815.  Therefore,  I  say,  not  look- 
ing at  petty  and  insignificant  charges, 
although  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  them 
before  I  sit  down,  not  wasting  the  time  of 
this  House  in  the  examination  of  mere 
technicalities,  but  judging  of  the  noble 
Lord  by  the  broad  and  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  his  policy,  1  take  the  case  I  have 
mentioned  as  a  type  of  that  policy,  an  in- 
stance upon  which  the  policy  and  powers 
of  England  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  been  so  brought  to 
bear,  would  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
misery  to  the  world.  On  a  sudden  this 
House  is  surprised  by  a  resolution  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  I 
would  ask  the  House  to  contemplate,  along 
with  me,  the  peculiar  position  of  Europe 
at  the  time.  There  are  three  parties  to 
these  resolutions :  Russia,  which  repre- 
sents the  despotism  of  Europe;  France, 
which  represents  its  levity — I  had  almost 
said — and  the  protectionist  party  in  this 
country,  who  are  opposed  to  the  present 
Government  on  account  of  their  commer- 
cial arrangements.  Such  is  the  alliance 
which  has  been  formed  to  overwhelm  the 
noble  Lord.  I  find  in  Greece  a  monarch 
coming  from  Bavaria,  a  man  educated  at  a 
imali  Geiman  court,  and  with  all  the  feel- 
ings that  such  an  education  must  create, 
m\.  acting  in  everything  under  the  in- 
struction of  Russia  and  Austria.  I  must 
confess  that,  with  such  a  council,  and  such 
diplomacy,  1  feel  somewhat  degraded  when 
I  hear  of  the  name  of  England  being 
mixed  up  in  any  of  these  discussions.  I 
want  no  representation  for  this  country  in 
the  shape  of  an  ambassador  at  foreign 
courts  to  protect  our  interests.  Let  rather 
the  great  name  of  England  be  our  shield, 
and  let  our  ships,  and  not  our  ambassadors, 
when  necessary,  vindieate  our  honour.  But 
Athens  has  always  been  the  focus  of  hot 
and  busy  intrigue.  We  have  seen  evinced 
llieir  constant  sympathy  with  Russian  di- 
pbmacyy  wfaioh  dbwi^  looks  •teadily  at 


one  point,  and  has  the  same  end  in  vieir 
now  as  when  Alexander  proposed  to  Napo- 
leon that  Russia  should  have  Constantino- 
ple for  her  portion  of  the  spoil  of  the 
world.  The  same  influences  are  now  at 
work.  Russia  is  the  great  inspiration^ 
Austria  being  but  her  huinble  instrument 
and  slave.  And  woe  and  shame  to  France, 
who,  spite  of  all  her  glorious  reminis- 
cences, shrinks  also  into  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  a  vassal  of  Russia.  France,  which 
once  went  against  this  northern  Power, 
and  almost  overran  her,  and  would  hava 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  weather, 
has  now  suddenly  forgotten  the  great  guid- 
ing principles  of  her  conduct,  and  thrown 
herself  headlong  at  the  feet  of  Russia. 
Why  has  she  done  this,  and  when  does  she 
choose  her  time  ?  Why  ?  Because  at  this 
moment  the  parties  who  form  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  wish  to  break  through  the 
constitution  that  created  them,  and,  wiiat 
is  still  more  painful  for  me  to  mention,  he 
who  is  the  representative  of  an  immortal 
name,  as  well  as  of  a  mighty  peo^e^ 
makes  paramount  the  consideratioin  of  his 
personal  exigencies,  and  hopes  by  means 
of  an  insult  to  England  to  secure  a  dota- 
tion for  himself.  France,  I  say,  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  universal  sufirage,  or  rather  the 
Government  of  France,  which  does  not  re- 
present that  great  people — which  does  not 
represent  French  feeling — which  is  iSmpij 
a  body  of  men  banded  together  for  special 
ends  and  purposes.  One  set  is  workhig 
overhand  and  underhand  for  the  pmpMa 
of  restoring  the  legitimate  moBarch.  Am- 
other  set,  under  the  semblance  and  name 
— ^the  prostituted  name— of  order,  is  en- 
deavouring to  maintam  their  own  indivi- 
dual ministerial  existence;  and  these  aa% 
the  men  who,  aided  by  the  worst  of  ths 
bad,  the  wild  anarchists,  who  in  that  covnr 
try  and  in  this  promulgate  their  wretched 
ideas  with  respect  to  Govenmyent^  have 
joined  in  this  attempt  to  insidt  the  great- 
ness of  England.  Yes^  the  socialists  mnd 
anarchists  of  France  have  lent  their  aid  te 
the  legithnists  of  that  country,  and  both, 
taking  advantage  of  the  terrors  of  the 
middle  classes,  have  tried  to  throw  <^eir 
great  country  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  Well, 
Sir,  at  this  time  what  occurs  ?  The  peo- 
ple of  England  are  suddenly  informed, 
through  their  Foreign  Minister — havinff 
previously  expected  nothing  and  beam 
nothing,  if  I  except  blue  books  heaped 
upon  blue  books,  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondence unreadable  and  unread,  they 
are  suddenly  iitfoniied  that  the  leet  k. 
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Admiral  Parker  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Pirasos.  At  once  Englishmen  erect  their 
ears,  and  wish  to  know  how  it  hafi  occurred. 
People  don't  like  the  idea  of  it,  thej  think 
there  is  something  in  it  unusual  and  un- 
heard of.  The  inquiry  in  every  one's 
BQOuth  is — ^Vas  ever  this  done  before? 
And  then  the  slumbering  power,  which  is 
always  ready,  although  apparently  slum- 
heriog,  in  another  place — that  power  which 
is  always  ready  to  oppose  anything  like 
liberal  government — which  can  give  a  ma- 
jority against  freedom  whenever  circum- 
stances may  make  it  expedient,  suddenly 
interferes.  They  do  not  like  prodigally  to 
use  their  power.  I  have  heM*d  many 
threats,  and  often,  I  do  not  know  how 
often,  of  the  Ministiy  being  left  in  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Lords;  but  the  ordinary  an- 
swer is,  that  the  Ministry  do  not  care 
ahoni  a  defeat  in  the  Lords.  These  things 
happen  in  consequence  of  the  great  igno- 
rance and  apathy  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  respects  foreign  policy :  but  there 
was  one  very  curious  thing  which  I  heard 
just  before  those  occurrences  took  place, 
and  I  would  ask  this  House  seriously  to 
bear  it  in  mind.  The  people  of  Hungary 
had  risen  against  thb  despotism  of  Austria. 
In  a  close  but  unfortunate  conflict  they 
had  succumbed  to  the  united  power  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  patriots — and  I 
will  presume  to  call  them  so— escaped; 
and  to  ^om  did  they  go  for  succour? 
To  Turkey.  With  that  bloodhound  perti- 
nacity which  distinguishes  every  daspot 
and  every  despotic  Government,  they  were 
steadily  foUowed  by  their  enemies,  and 
having  arrived  in  Tuikey  they  were  de- 
manded with  an  insolence  whidi  had  never 
before  been  practised  towards  an  ind^on- 
dent  nation.  It  was  demanded  of  Turkey 
that  she  shoidd  deliver  up  those  who  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  her  for  protection 
to  those  despots  and  tyrants  who  had  flog- 
ged women,  and  tortured  men  in  a  manner 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten  since  the 
dark  ages.  But  the  noble  Lord  worthily 
repl1^8ented  B«gland  on  that  occasion,  and 
said,  *'  It  shaU  not  be."  Our  fleet— and 
fflory  be  given  also  to  Trance,  for  her 
fleet  assic^  us  —  wlt  fleet  told  these 
two  despotic  Powers  that  such  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  hospi- 
tality should  not  take  place.  The  mere 
appearance  of  the  fleet  of  England,  as  it 
approached  the  Dardanelles,  stopped  these 
WNtches,  and  England  vindicated  the 
rights  of  nations  simply  by  the  appearanee 
fif  «ia4f  ker  fleets  surgiag  into  the  HeUes- 


pent.  It  was  shortly  after  that  circum- 
stance that  Count  Nesselrode,  writing  to 
M.  Brunow,  said — 

''  It  is  painfdl  that  this  should  have  ooourreA 
just  as  Admiral  Parker  has  heen  to  the  Darda- 
nelles on  his  very  disagreeable  mission." 

Soon  after  the  people  of  England  woke  up 
one  morning,  and  heard  that  their  fleet 
was  in  the  celebrated  Bay  of  Salamis. 
Now  what  is  the  charge  brought  against 
the  noble  Lord?  They  say,  first,  that 
his  demands  are  unreasonable;  next,  that 
the  amount  claimed  is  insignificant;  then^ 
that  the  amount  was  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  means  adopted  were  imperious,  hasty, 
uncalled  for;  and,  lastly,  it  is  averred  that 
the  time  of  demand  is  inopportune  and  im- 
proper. I  shall  be  obliged  if  the  House 
will  permit  me  to  examine  these  charges 
in  some  detail.  I  shall  be  as  short  as  I 
possibly  can,  but  must  remember,  that  in 
attempting  to  be  brief,  I  might  only  be- 
come obscure,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  if 
in  my  anxiety  to  make  everything  clear,  I 
encroach  upon  the  patience  of  the  House, 
I  shall  receive  its  usual  kind  indulgence. 
In  the  first  place,  I  ask,  was  there  any- 
thing unusual  in  these  claims,  or  contrary 
to  the  law  and  practice  of  nations  ?  Let 
us  try :  I  will  first  take  France,  and  I  will 
ask  the  Hoipse  to  make  the  distinction,  if 
any,  for  me.  There  is,  first,  the  simple 
question  as  regards  the  demands  made  on 
the  Grecian  nation.  There  is  next  the 
question  of  how  the  French  people  have 
acted  in  such  circumstances.  These  two 
are  different  questions,  and  let  us  keep 
them  separate.  The  law  of  nations,  I  take 
to  be,  accurately  speaking,  no  law.  It  is 
a  system  of  general  morality  in  which  the 
rules  are  of  necessity  vague,  and  depend 
rather  on  the  discretion  of  the  country  than 
to  be  settled  by  any  tribunal,  for  there  is 
no  tribunal  competent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  is  here,  but  as  he  is  the  friend  of 
international  arbitration,  he  would  soon 
see  and  acknowledge  the  difficulty  I  have 
named.  We  can  only  get  then  at  the 
principle  or  rather  the  praoUce  of  this  in- 
ternational law,  by  observing  the  usages  of 
civilised  nations  as  regards  it,  and  I  suppose 
that  when  I  take  the  people  of  France,  Ame- 
rica, and  England,  I  take  the  three  nations 
who  may  be  considered  to  be,  as  far  as 
civilisation  is  concerned,  at  the  head  of  the 
civilised  world.  Now  I  will  begin  with 
France.  We  are  told  that  this  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding is  altogether  unknown,  or  was  un- 
known vntiongi&ated  by  the  noble  Lord 
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the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  case  of 
Greece.  The  cases  in  which  the  nohlo 
Lord  interfered  were  ^ye  or  six.  There 
was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  dispossess- 
ed of  his  land,  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
house  was  pulled  down  or  turned  inside 
out  by  the  mob,  the  cases  of  the  Navy  of 
this  country,  insulted  bj  the  local  autho- 
rities of  Greece,  and  other  instances  of 
persons,  subjects  of  this  country,  being 
cruelly  tortured,  flogged,  and  otherwise  ill 
used.  Now  I  belieye  it  is  very  well  known 
in  this  country,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be 
known,  that  in  1831  a  French  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Tagus  to  insist  on  reparation 
for  injuries  done  to  French  subjects  during 
the  reign  of  Dom  Miguel.  That  may  sur- 
prise some  persons,  but  so  it  was.  The 
poor  imfortunate  Portuguese  said  at  once, 
"  Oh,  let  us  apply  to  England,  let  us  ask 
her  mediation.'*  Her  mediation  was  asked, 
granted,  and  offered  to  France,  but  refused 
by  that  Power.  But  what  were  the  de- 
mands of  France,  because  they  form  a 
striking  and  valuable  lesson  to  Gentlemen 
who  intend  speaking  on  this  subject  with- 
out having  given  it  any  previous  consider- 
ation, and  also  to  certain  Gentlemen  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who,  without  know- 
ing what  their  own  country  has  done  in 
similar  cases,  have  used  language  which 
were  it  not  for  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority, the  stem  serenity,  of  the  people  of 
England,  might  be  deemed  insulting  f  But 
we  are  above  such  petty  feelings.  Soaring 
in  our  inapproachable  greatness,  we  despise 
and  disregard  such  attacks.  The  demands 
made  by  France,  and  consented  to  by  poor 
Portugal,  were  what  ?  They  took  ships, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  the  town;  in- 
deed, they  did  shed  blood.  Their  demands 
were,  that  a  Frenchman,  subjected  to  a 
severe  imprisonment  for  a  serious  offence, 
should  be  liberated,  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  annulled  by  a  special 
act;  and  that  the  judge  should  be  dismiss- 
ed. That  was  in  times  when  we  heard  of 
"  our  dear  Aberdeen,"  and  when  He  was 
on  the  throne  of  France  who  had  stepped 
in  between  the  Monarchy  and  the  Republic; 
and,  having  had  the  greatest  opportunity 
that  ever  had  been  afforded  of  ruling  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  had,  through  base 
personal  feeling,  lost  and  cast  it  all  away  ! 
The  demands  of  the  French  on  that  occa- 
sion were,  further,  that  several  French 
subjects  should  be  indemnified;  that  a  rule 
against  arrest  without  a  judicial  decree 
should  be  observed;  that  the  chief  of  police 
should  be  dismissed;  and  that  all  sentences 


on  French  subjects  for  political  offences 
should  be  abrogated.  This  was  one  case. 
But  again,  it  is  urged  that  this  affair  in 
Greece  was  a  petty  affair.  I  think  I  can 
find  as  petty.  In  1842  it  appears  that  the 
French  Government  felt  that  injuries  had 
been  done  to  some  French  subjects  at  the 
small  and  insignificant  port  of  San  Salva- 
dor, amounting  in  the  whole  to  1,000  dol- 
lars. A  French  ship  went  in  immediately, 
and  the  captain  saia,  "  If  you  do  not  pay, 
I  will  at  once  bombard  the  town."  The 
people  refused,  the  French  Consul  retired, 
got  on  board  the  French  ship,  and  raised 
the  demand  at  once  to  2,000  dollars.  The 
town  was  immediately  blockaded,  and  the 
poor  people  were  at  last  obliged  to  pay  the 
money.  There  was  another  instance  in 
which  France  had  sought  to  obtain  by 
force,  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  her 
citizens.  In  Mexico  she  once  complained 
that  some  of  her  people  had  been  mal- 
treated. It  appeared  that  a  mob  bad 
pulled  down  a  factory ;  and  so  mad  were 
the  French  for  revenge,  that  they  would 
not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  mediation. 
They  demanded  instant  and  full  payment, 
and  because  it  was  not  immediately  con- 
ceded, they  proceeded  to  bombard  the 
port  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa.  I  could  go 
on  with  many  similar  instances,  but  I 
will  take  one  which  meets  the  case  of 
one  of  the  objectors  to  the  noble  Lord's 
policy.  It  is  said  that  we  have  degraded 
ourselves  by  attacking  a  weak  nation. 
Here  is  a  case  of  French  magnanimity 
as  regards  minor  Powers.  In  1844  the 
Governor  of  Senegal  fancied  that  he  had 
received  an  injury  from  certain  African 
chiefs,  and  he  immediately  sent  a  ship, 
took  possession  of  two  villages,  and 
chastised  the  people  into  compliance  with 
his  demand.  Now  mark  the  curious 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  let  ns  consider 
that  with  great  nations  a  blockade  is  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  must  of  necessity 
be  so  ;  but  in  dealing  with  weak  and 
comparatively  powerless  nations  it  is  really 
a  merciful  and  a  useful  mode  of  avoiding 
war  to  take  the  preliminary  step  of  a  block- 
ade— not  reprisals,  be  it  observed,  as  has 
been  too  often  but  most  erroneously  stated. 
This,  I  say,  in  dealing  with  weak  nations, 
is  far  better  than  declaring  war,  and 
thereby  risking  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Now,  I  will  go  on  with  my  illustrations 
of  the  course  taken  by  other  nations,  for 
they  are  really  instructive  lessons — and  I 
will  first  take  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica.   There  we  hisve  a  peoj^e  of  the  same 
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family  as  ourselves — there,  in  fact,  we  have 
our  own  blood,  our  own  bone,  our  own  in- 
stitutions, and  to  a  great  extent  our  own 
feelings  and  habits.     There    we  have    a 
great  maritime  nation — a  people  as  com- 
mercial as  ourselves— a  people  anxious  for 
peace,  but  jealous  of  the  national  honour, 
and  careful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
her  subjects.     Now,  I  will  take  one  or  two 
curious  instances  of  the  course  taken  by 
that  country  under  similar  circumstances, 
some  of  them  really  instructive.      It  ap- 
pears that  in  1814,  when,  as  is  well  known, 
America  was  at  war  with  England,  a  pri- 
vateer was  fitted  out  in  an  American  port, 
she  was  seen  by  an  English  brig  of  war. 
Dear  the  port  of  Fayal;  this  vessel  chased 
the  privateer,  and  took  her  under  the  walls 
of  the  fort  of  Fayal  and  set  her  on  fire. 
Our  brother  over  the  water^-our  brother 
Jonathan,  as  America  is  generally  called — 
presented  his  bill — but  to  whom  ?  To  Eng- 
land?    No,  she   could   not   do  that,  for 
England  was  at  war  with  her  at  the  time — 
but  she  presented  her  bill  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal.      But,  says  Portugal, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  it  ?      The  vessel 
was  seized  and  burnt  in  spite  of  us.     Ex- 
actly so,  replies  America,    "that  is  just 
what  we  mean,  it  was  done  in  spite  of  you, 
therefore  pay  us  our  bill.'*     Up   to  this 
hour  that  bill  has  not  been  paid;  but  at 
this  moment  vessels  of  war  are  on  their 
way  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  are  even  now  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  blockading  that 
river  on  this  account.      Well,  this  is  the 
example  which  great  and  enlightened  na- 
tions set  us.      Take  another  case.     There 
was  an  American  vessel  called,  I  believe, 
the    General  Brooke.      It  appeared  that 
oertain  persons  who  called  themselves  cus- 
tom-house   officers    removed    that    vessel 
from  one  harbour  to  another,  and  the  ves- 
sel was  in  consequence  wrecked.     A  bill 
was  sent  in  to  the  Portuguese  Government, 
and  this  is  another  of  the  claims  for  which 
the  American  fleet  is  proceeding  to  block- 
ade the  Tagus.      There  is  still  another 
case  to  which  I  will  refer.     The  House  is 
aware  that  Murat  was  for  some  time  King 
of  Naples.     True,  he  was  called  a  usurper 
,by  the  legitimists  of  Europe,  but  he  was 
ae  facto  sovereign  for  a  time.  While  in  that 
position  he  seized  and  applied  to  his  own 
purposes  certain  American  property.     He 
was  shortly  afterwards  expelled  and  shot. 
Well,  the  ineritable  consequence,  as  far  as 
•America  was  concerned,  followed — a  bill 
was  sent  in.    Bat,   siud  the  Neapolitan 
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Government,   Murat  was  a  usurper,  we 
have  shot  him.     We  can't  help  that,  re- 
joins America,  pay  us  our  bill;  and  even- 
tually, under   the   threat  of    sending   an 
American  fleet  to  Naples,  the  money  was 
paid.     How  comes   it  that   the   sensitive 
feelings  of  English  Gentlemen  never  found 
out  these  cases  ?  France  was  allowed  to  go 
to  Morocco  and  enforce  her  claims  there 
without  exciting  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
hon.  Gentlemen,  or  rather  noble  Lords — 
and  why  ?     Because  it  did  not  suit  them 
for  party  purposes  to  interfere  at  that  time. 
I  could  go  back  to  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  show  similar  examples.      I 
could    show  that  England   has  done  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  without 
complaint  or  objection.     I  have  not  stated 
half  the  cases  I  have  before  me  of  the 
United  States  or  of  France,  but  I  may  ven- 
ture one  or  two  as  regards  England.     In 
1831,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  with  the  House  of   Commons 
looking  on,  a  British  squadron  was  sent  to 
Portugal  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  injuries 
inflicted   on  British   subjects   during  the 
time  of  Don  Miguel,  and  on  refusal  hosti- 
lities  were    commenced,    after    which    a 
settlement  was  obtained.     And  what  took 
place    in  Greece  ?       Simply    this :    For 
many  years — and   herein  lies  the  misfor- 
tune and  the  difficulty  of  this  case— for 
many  years  constant  claims  were  arising, 
and  complaints  were  being  made,  against 
the  Government   of    Greece,    by  British 
subjects  for  injuries   sustained  by  them; 
and  in  dealing  with  these  claims  the  whole 
tone   and  manner  of  the  Government  of 
Greece   requires    to  be  known.     Letters 
were  written  by  our  Ambassador  setting 
forth  these  claims  and  complaints,  which 
letters  remained  six  months  and  some  of 
them  for  two  years  unanswered  and   un- 
noticed.    The  complaints  were  reiterated, 
claim  after  claim  was  made;  but  no  answer 
could   be  obtained.     We  forbore  to  take 
measures  for  enforcing  satisfaction,  know- 
ing our  own  strength ;  but  these  succes- 
sive demands  remaining  unanswered  and 
unheeded,  made  us  impatient.  In  one  case 
thirteen  years  passed  over  without  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Greece  to  accord  redress,  and  that  the  case 
of  Mr.  Pinlay.  Now,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Fin- 
lay's  case,  the  first  thing  I  see  in  these 
papers  is  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, describing  the  claim  as  arising  from 
a   protocol   entered   into  by  Russia    and 
France,  which  enabled  Turkish  proprietors 
to  sell  their  lands  in  Greece,  Mid  under 
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irkich  protocol  Ur.  Finkj  acquired  the 
property.  Now  the  law  of  Oreece  required 
that  when  private  property  was  taken  for 
public  purposes  there  should  be  an  ordon- 
nance  describing  the  land,  and  that  the 
Tftlue  should  be  assessed  and  paid  before 
taking  possession — two  very  proper  condi- 
tions before  taking  forcible  possession  of 
land  for  public  purposes,  and  which  we, 
t^e  Parliament,  in  effect  apply  in  Railway 
fiilb  and  other  cases  when  we  empower 
parties  to  take  forcible  possession  of  land. 
But  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Finlay?  His  land  was  taken  possession 
of  wi^out  any  ordonnance.  He  applies  to 
the  Greek  Government  to  know  how  it  was, 
and  he  is  told  that  the  land  was  not  taken 
for  public  purposes,  and  that  he  might  take 
jhMsession  of  it  himself  if  he  chose.  He 
proceeded  to  do  so,  but  was  told  you  have 
BO  business  here,  and  was  unceremoniously 
turned  out.  Then  he  wrote  again,  and 
gaid,  "  I  find  the  property  has  been  taken 
for  public  purposes."  And  by  whom  had 
it  been  taken  ?  It  had  been  taken  not  for 
sational  interests,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
an  arsenal,  or  a  mole,  a  railway,  or  other 
great  national  work,  or  even  for  a  poor- 
house,  anless  you  can  call  the  palace  of 
King  Otfao  a  poorhouse — it  was  taken 
Sot  the  purpose  of  forming  a  garden  where- 
in his  Majesty  might  disport  himself,  at 
tha  expense  of  the  subjects  of  this  country; 
and  for  this  they  tamed  this  British  sub- 
ject out  of  possession  of  his  land,  refusing 
iJl  payment  or  compensation  whatsoever. 
AtiengUi  the  man,  having  applied  agun 
«fid  again  in  vain,  and  tired  of  importun- 
isg,  did  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
aad,  reading  the  duty  of  the  noble  Lord  as 
I  read  it,  he  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen to  intercede  with  the  Government  of 
Greece  to  obtain  for  him  payment  of  his 
kuid.  Now  the  first  thing  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  did,  on  receiving  this  applica- 
tion, was  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
elum;  for  he  says,  writing  to  SirE.  Lyons — 

^<  It  appears  froM  Mr.  Finlay's  vtatement  that 
yo«  aft  already  aware  of  the  meriti  of  his  case, 
and  that  you  have  had  some  oommunication  with 
the  Greek  GoTemment  thereupon.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should  instruct  you  to 
Ibllow  up  your  representations  in  favour  of  Mr, 
Fiifclay'a  claim  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem 
hcpt  calculated  to  obtain  that  compensation  to 
which  Mr.  Finlay  may  appear  to  be  entitled." 

Now  what  is  the  answer  to  this  ?  The 
people  of  Athens,  it  would  appear,  inherit 
mi  least  one  quality  for  which  their  ances- 
tors were  distinguished.  They  are  capital 
hi^  at  A  Ummi.    Tfcej  kaow  how  to 


get  out  of  a  difficulty,  or,  at  all  erenis,  to 
postpone  payment,  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  quirks  and  quibbles  of  the  law.  The 
reply  was,  *'  Why  don't  you  try  our  legal 
tribunals  ?"  Why,  what  was  the  use  of 
that  ?  Well,  what  did  the  poor  man  do  ? 
He  said,  ''  It  is  quite  clear  Uiat  I  have  no 
chance  of  redress  but  by  dependence  on 
my  own  Government.  I  came  here  to  as- 
sist the  Greeks  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  in- 
dependence— I  came  to  assist  you  against 
the  Turks,  and  to  do  all  I  could  for  you— 
I  bought  the  land  under  the  guarantee  of 
an  English  protocol,  and  now  I  demand  my 
rights  under  English  protection."  But 
the  Greek  Government  will  now  say,  *'  We 
find  great  legal  authorities  of  your  own 
country  quoted  to  sanction  us  in  the  refusal 
of  your  claims."  And  true  it  is  that  the 
great  name  of  Lord  Mansfield  has  been 
quoted  to  show  that  Mr.  Finlay  did  wrong 
in  appealing  to  his  country:  but  I  would 
ask  those  who  made  use  of  that  great  au- 
thority if  they  really  read  the  ease  te  which 
the  opinion  they  quoted  referred  f  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  noble  Lord  who  brought 
forward  that  opinion,  or  any  other  man 
who  read  it,  and  quoted  it  as  Lord  Mans- 
field's, and  as  applicable  to  the  present 
case,  could  have  known  the  circumstancea 
under  which  that  opinion  was  given.  That 
opinion  was  given,  not  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
but  by  Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown — not  that  I  am  about  to  do 
what  has  been  done  in  another  place,  insult 
the  law  officers  oi  the  Crown,  and  my  own 
brethren  of  the  bar,  by  saying  they  would 
give  an  opinion  any  way;  and  I  would  sug^ 
gest  to  the  noble  Lord  who  made  that  in- 
sinuation that  he  should  judge  of  himself, 
not  of  others — but  that  opinion  was  given 
under  these  circumstances.  A  loan  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many— the  Emperor  Charles — ^whom  Maria 
Theresa  succeeded.  The  King  of  Prussia 
took  Silesia,  and  it  appeared  that  Silesia 
had  been  mortgaged  as  it  were  for  that 
debt,  and  when  the  King  of  Prussia  took 
it,  by  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  he«i- 
gaged  to  pay  that  debt.  Afterwards  cer- 
tain injuries,  as  he  supposed,  were  done  to 
Prussia,  by  certain  Prussian  vessels  being 
taken  and  brought  in  to  cm  Admiralty, 
and  which  went  through  our  Admiralty 
Courts  for  adjudication  as  prises  in  the 
usual  way.  What  was  the  course  taken 
by  the  King  of  Prussia?  He  said,  "I 
care  not  for  these  Admiralty  Courts,  I  wHl 
assume  for  my  own  purpose  that  they  are 
wvong,  «iid  I  will  «eQfi«eate  tUa  debt,  he- 
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ilreejed  to  you  on    tha   7lh  October  last — [ao 

[□ark,  thia  is  written  on  tha  Sth  of  December) — b; 

. .         „    .  deglre  of  Viscount  PilmeniCoD.    reminding    jtm 

TheaniwerofMr.UurrajTUidtheotherswftB,    that  do  aniwen  bad  been  returned  to  tbodeoiaiuU 

"'  e  injury  tM  not  be«n  done,  for  the  ves-  |  of  Her  Maj«>ty|i  Government,  whioh  were  mado 


the  uiiirer  made  by  Hr.  Murray  and  £ 
0.  Leigh,  the  law  officers  of  tha 
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e  through  the  Admiralty,  according  to    ^^^^  „,  a,e  fiilfllment  of  treaty  engag^en 


■ela  have  almost  all  been  released,  and  hare  ' 


dMuaagea  of  national  law;  almost  all  bare  '  ,«apecting  the  Greek  loan  of  60,000, ODUfnTrrann. 
b«en  raleaaed,  and  those  which  haye  not  '  Nor  baa  any  answer  been  returned  to  the  not* 
there  are  some  doubts  about."     But  they    'bioh  I  »ddre«*d  to  M.  Coletti  oo  the  20ih  May, 

,  -     .1  )       ■  J       i,  II         ■        ■_  I  1817,  requirinit,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  name, 

went  further  and  sa.d  :  Here  is  a  C«e  m  ^^^  i^,,i„;^(  Her  Maje.ty's  Goiemment,  that 
which  the  national  honour  of  the  King  is  jut  of  Greece  ehonld,  wiOiout  any  farther  delay, 
oancemed;  he  has  entered  into  au  obliga-  j  make  good  the  loss  snatained  by  the  maaten  of 
tion  to  DOT  tiiis  debt,  and  the  idea  of  con-    ^  Ionian  boata  who  hwl  been  plundered  at  the 


people  may  have  done 

Prussian    snbjects,  ni 

into  the  mind  of  any 

acquainted  with  international  law." 

here  tlie  case  is  stronger  still.     Here  the 

iijory  is  done  to  tha  Engiish  subject  by 


ome    injuiy    to    ,j„jsed  lo  M.  GUrakia,  on  the  aiat  October, 

before    entered  I  1947,  bj  desire  of  Viscount  Palmormon,  repeaU 

wbo  was  at  all  |  ing  the  deDtand  for  oompoDuUon  which  I  had  al- 

Bnt  '  f^^J  made  on  behalf  of  two  loniani  wbo  had 

been  illegally  arrested  and  cruelly  flogged  by  tba 

police  authorities  at  Pyrgoa,  on  the  ISth  of  May, 

1817.  and  on  behalf  alio  of  two  other  lonians  who 


the   GioTemment   of  Greece.       The   party  1  had  been  arrened  and  ill-used  by  tbe  poliea  at 
injnred   says,   "  I  have  no  chance  against  1  fatraa,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  18*7.  and  alating, 

ititfled,  that  lier  Ma. 
itly  hoped    that    tba 
_    Greek  Government  would  no  longer  delay  00m- 
pro-  <  plying  with  them ;   for  tha   Greek  GoTemmant 
— !..  ^^  j^  aware  that  it  muit  do  so  sooner  or 
and  that  the  only  cfTect  of  further  procraa- 
,.  ^,  ..  ,  ,  ,  :  .lunnoQ  must  be  to  render  it  the  doty  of  Iler 

this  matter,  aa  it  appear*  to  me— «nd  I  ]  Majesty's  GoTcmment  to  increaae,  in  proportion 


injured  me— you  have  no  tribun^  to  which  j  ?gjt," 

I  can  appeal  with  any  chance  of  receiving    Greek 

justice  :  I  will,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  pro-  <  plying 

tection  of  my  own  Goremment,  and  to  in- 

tcrnatioDal  law."     There  can  be  no  doubt 

n  this  matter,  aa  it  appears  to  me— «nd  I 

Mn  quite  sure  the  noble  Lord  who  referred 

to  the  case  I  bare  just  qnoted  could  never 

baye  read  the  cireumitances  wnder  which    ""»  ""  ^^"'^  Go.crament  woiJd  aot  imwiwly 


nade  by  onr  Ambassador  as  to  the  manner  j 

in  which  hi«  demands  have  been  met.     I  K,  ,^  ^^ 

fad  in  a  letter,  dated  Athens,  August  7  :—ky*it'''o„  „„„  of  justice  and  of"  right. 

"  I  tare  not  yet  received  any  answer  (torn  the  I  haTe  I  received  the  Hiplanntiona  promised  by  M. 
GroA  GovenimeDt  to  jnjnote  of  the  »nd  of  Jnly,  [  Glarakia,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  7-19th  Febni- 
tMpaotinr  Mr.  Finlay'l  olaina,  and  Uu»  clainti  el'    "TJ  '"»•  rBapeCting  the  violent  outrage  eemmtt«d 

rr^"  .,....,.  I  at  Patraa  on  an  ofBcer  and  beat  a  crew  of  Her 

MaJDSty't  ship  Fanlome." 

Now,  I  appeal  to  tbe  House  of  Commons 

whether,   after  j^ears  of  unanswered   de- 

manda,  there  is  in  this  letter  anything  un- 

neceBsarily  stringent,  anything   uncourte- 

I  proper  sense  of  the  term,  or 

'    made  more  imperious  than  was  caDed  for 

to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  cose  ?     To 

e  it  appears  to  be  language  in  every  way 

'  'if  I 

e  to  seek  for  an  eiample  to  compare  it 


eaitain  Ionian  boatmen." 
On  Avgast  20,  he  again  writes — " 
Btill  without  any  reply  to  my  letter,  lie." 
I  now  come  to  the  other  claimt,  and  here    ^ 
I  wiH  only  trouble  the  Honse  with  c 
letter.     Sir  E.  Lyons,  writing  to  H.  Colo- 
flotroni,  s;iTeB  this  clear  and  iinaBibignDi» 
BtateraeiA.     He  says — 

"  Witli  regard  to  that  part  of' my  note  of  tbe    ] 
Mil  0.t*»  y  »lijkl  W  ''•kj;''"  "  I";  :  perfectly  euited  to  the'oeel.ton  ;  uTd  it  1 
fom  you  out  I  bad  been  uutrooted  by  VuoooDt    '         .  ''      ,    ~  i    . 


0  th*  other 


(Kately  aettled,  yon  aay  that  if  any  of  thoia  do-  ,  Greek  loan, 
I  Boatch,  so  f 
!   Government  -were 


with,  I  would  select  that  despatch  of  the 

Earl  of  Aberdeen's  on  the  question  of  the 

statement  in  that  de- 


laeenora  yon  wiihtt 

to  70U,  in  order  tlwt  jou  may  give  fin  immedi- 
ate attentiM  to  then,    Li  n^  to  ronr  rtqMit  I  and  ioanltiBg — ^bat  not  moie  bo,  I  adnut, 
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than  the  suhject  demanded — and  far  more 
stringent,  more  curt,  and  more  rough  than 
the  language  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.     I  could 
go  on,  but  the  House  is  aware  that  all 
these  papers,  one  after  the  other,  consist 
of  reiterated  but  ineffectual  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government,  and 
then  at  last  comes  a  long  explanation  of 
the  whole  transaction,  step  by  step,  from 
the  beginning,  which  Mr.  Wyse  thinks  fit 
to  make,  showing  that  for  thirteen  years 
some  of  these  claims  had  been  pending, 
and  that  all  of  them  were  at  last  refused. 
I  am  aware  that  people  are  too  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  vulgar  and  wretched 
prejudice  against  the  religion  of  the  Jew  ; 
but,   for  my  part,   I   tlunk   M.    Pacifico 
might  have  aptly  quoted  the  passage  of 
our  immortal  Dard.     He  might  have  said, 
*'  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions?*'      If  a  Jew  wrong  a 
Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  Revenge. 
If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example  ? 
Why,  revenge.     It  appears  that  you  have 
only  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  Jew  to  excite 
a  prejudice  against  his  honesty,  and  to 
raise  the  suspicion  that  he  is  making  an 
usurious  demand.     Now,  let  us  see  what 
the  demand  really  is  in  this  case.  In  those 
countries  the  House  is  aware  there  is  a 
prejudice  existing  against  the  Jews,  and 
among  other  means  by  which  that  preju- 
dice is  shown  there  is  a  habit  on  Easter 
Monday  of  burning  in  effigy  one  whom 
they  think  a  fitting  representative  of  the 
Jewish  people  —  Judas.     But  let  us  see 
how  these  Christians  deal  with  a  rich  Jew. 
A  rich  Jew  comes  to  Athens,  and  they  all 
at  once  find  that  he  hath  eyes  and  ears  like 
themselves — he  may  be  conciliated  because 
lie  may  be  able  to  effect  a  loan  for  them. 
Baron  Rothschild  was  at  Athens — therefore 
Judas  was  not  to  be  burned.  Such  was  the 
deference  paid  to  wealth  when  belonging 
to  a  rich  Jew.     Judas  was  not  burned. 
But  the  uninstructed  felt  that  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  holiday,  much  as 
the  English  boys  would  feel,  I  suppose,  if 
you  did  not  burn  Guy  Fawkes  on  the  5th 
of  November,  except  that  the-  boys  here 
only  set  up  a  shout  on  such  an  occasion. 
These  people,  however,  while  the  Chris- 
tians of  Athens  were  at  church,  headed  by 
certain  young  noblemen,  one  of  them  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Minister  of  War,  attack 
the  House  of  this  English  subject,  frighten 
and  beat  his  family,  destroy  his  whole  pro- 


perty, throw  everything  they  can  ont  of 
the  windows,  and,  in  their  spite  and  malice, 
throw  oil  over  the  richest  furniture  in  the 
house.     I  read  every  letter  on  the  subject, 
and  I  must  say  that,  if  I  believe  M.  Paci- 
fico wrote  those  letters,  those  letters  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  education,  one,  I  should 
say,  of  honourable  feeling.     I  do  not  know 
him.     I  only  judge  of  him  by  his  letters; 
if  any  man  knows  anything  of  him  to  the 
contrary,  let  him  express  it.     I  judge  by 
the  letters.     But  I  care  not  what  he  is. 
If  he  were  poor  and  degraded  as  the  poor- 
est Jew  that  walks  and  buys  and  seUs  old 
clothes  in  London,  he  was  bom  a  British 
subject.     He  had  a  right  to  demand  the 
protection  of  the  English  power.     He  was 
assailed  in  that  which  was  to  him  as  dear 
as  to  the  richest  amongst  us.     His  family 
beaten — his  children  frightened — ^his  mar- 
ried daughter  made  seriously  ill  by  the 
terrible  fright  she  experienced,  having  only 
just  lain  in !     And  I  am  to  be  told  that 
they  are  only  Jews !    Why,  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  this  country  such  a  reply.     He  asked 
reparation  for  that  injury,  and  no  answer 
is  returned.     He  goes  on.     It  was  well 
known  among  the  Greeks  that  no  answer 
was  returned.   A  second  attack  was  made, 
and  he  tells  the  representative  of  England 
that  he  has  been  attacked  a  second  time, 
and  prays  with  almost  piteous  wailings  the 
power  of  England  to  protect  him;  but  he 
prays  to  God  after  the  manner  his  fathers 
taught  him,  with  as  much  honesty  as  you 
pray.     Is  there  not  something  that  ought 
to  dignify  even  to  ourselves  the  appeal  of 
this  man  in  his  abject  condition  ?     Had  he 
been  the  awful  Baron  Rothschild,  don't 
you  think  that  reparation  would  have  been 
instantly  demanded  ?     Don't  you  think  the 
despots  would  then  say — "  What !  injure 
Mens.  Rothschild,  and  not  seek  reparation 
for  the  injury ! "    And  you  would  have 
well-turned  periods  in  diplomatic  papers, 
to  tell  the  Greek  Government  that  those 
injuries  must  not  be  permitted.     But,  be- 
cause he  was  a  poor  Jew,  his  house  and 
family  are  to  be  treated  with  insult,  and  all 
his  demands  set  aside.     Oh !  but  he  has 
asked  too  much.     Remember,  the  objec- 
tion is  not  made  to  the  amount.     The  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  principle;  and  do 
not  let  us  run  off  upon  the  amount.     Don't 
let  us  go  on  arguing  about  the  amount 
with  the  introduction  of  an  occasional  joke 
turning  on  the  French  expression  lit  am^ 
jugal.     That  was  a  joke  which  raised  a 
laugh,  but  it  was  a  joke  which  could  not 
be  understood.    I  heard  the  joke  and  I 
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heard  the  laugh.  The  joke  was  pointless 
in  form  as  it  was  yulgar  in  sentiment.  I 
took  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  likely 
to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case  on  the 
yakie  of  the  furniture,  Going  to  an  up- 
holsterer's, I  said,  **  You  cannot  judge  of 
the  value  of  this  stock,  but  I  ask  jou 
whether  there  is  anything  extravagant  or 
extraordinary  in  the  price;  and  if  one  were 
to  turn  round  to  his  Peers,  and  say,  '  Have 
any  of  your  Lordships  anything  of  the  same 
value  in  your  houses?'  was  there  any 
ground  for  believing  that  the  question  could 
he  answered  in  the  negative?"  The  reply 
was,  *' There  is  nothing;"  and  he  men- 
tioned several  who  had  given  orders,  which 
had  been  completed  out  of  his  shop,  of  a 
far  more  expensive  kind.  He  said,  **  If 
you  go  to  a  particular  drawing-room" — 
there  is  a  delicacy  in  mentioning  names, 
and  I  don't  want  to  do  that — **  there  you 
will  see  things  of  quadruple  the  value." 
Then,  it  is  thought  singular  that  M.  Paci- 
fico  should  have  such  articles  of  furniture 
in  his  possession.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion? They  were  not  intended  for  this 
unfortunate  man's  own  use.  But  why 
should  we  not  say  it  ?  He  had  no  contumely 
offered  him  in  saying  it — he  was,  in  reality, 
a  tradesman  who  had  the  hope  of  selling 
those  articles  of  furniture  to  advantage,  and 
of  selling  them  to  the  very  man  who  denied 
him  redress.  Now  we  all  know — there  is  not 
a  man  in  this  House  who  does  not  kno^ — 
enough  of  eastern  habits,  even  from  the 
stories  of  his  childhood,  to  know  that  hid- 
ing wealth  is  one  of  the  means  of  safety 
in  those  countries  where  there  is  no  law, 
and  that  you  render  a  man  more  anxious 
to  hide  the  more  he  is  oppressed.  The 
man  bought  the  property;  it  was  destroyed. 
I  care  not  what  was  the  exaggeration.  It 
is  the  principle  for  which  I  contend.  But 
then  it  is  said  that  he  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  courts;  that  there  was  no  right  for 
him  to  go  to  his  country,  but  that  he  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  courts.  What  is  the 
plain  truth  ?  The  very  day  on  which  the 
outrage  took  place,  a  complaint  was  made 
to  the  Government.  Now,  in  those  coun- 
tries there  is  a  public  prosecutor.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  Government  to  investi- 
gate that  matter.  They  did  investigate 
it,  and  they  declared  that  it  did  take  place 
in  the  broad  day  on  the  Easter  Sunday. 
People  were  known  to  be  there  by  name; 
the  whole  of  Athens  knew  it ;  and  yet  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  find  the  crimi- 
nals. Now,  was  not  that  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice, and  was  not  this  man  fully  justbied 


in  appealing  to  that  which,  though  he  he 
a  Jew,  is  his  natural  protector — to  the 
Government  of  England  ?  I  do  hope.  Sir, 
that  the  Government  of  England  will  be 
supported  in  this  extensive  view  of  the 
protection  which  England  ought  to  afford 
to  her  wandering  sons  abroad.  But  I 
am  told  that  there  is  a  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  which  forbids  such  an  appeal 
— that  no  one  can  expect  to  be  better  off 
in  a  foreign  country  than  the  subjects 
of  that  country.  Now,  I  deny  the  whole 
principle.  I  deny  it  altogether,  stated  as 
it  was,  and  clumsily  guarded  by  this 
strange  condition,  namely,  a  constitutional 
Government.  What  is  a  constitutional 
Government  ?  Depend  upon  it  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  would  call  his  the  most 
constitutional  Government  in  Europe.  Let 
an  Englishman  go  tb  Russia.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia's  rule  of  law  is,  that  what 
pleases  him  shall  be  law.  What  pleases 
the  prince  is  the  law.  He  may  take  one 
of  his  subjects,  give  him  no  account,  no 
explanation,  put  him  on  a  sledge,  tie  him 
neck  and  heels,  and  send  him  at  once  to 
Siberia.  I  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— to  both  sides  of  the  House — if  an 
Englishman  were  treated  thus,  would  you 
permit  it  ?  If  not,  where  is  your  rule  ? 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  whole  of  this  law  is  not  in  the  proper 
sense  a  law.  It  introduces  itself  in  each 
particular  case  according  to  circumstances, 
and  is  governed  by  exigencies,  and  the 
discretion  of  the  persons  connected  with 
it.  Tou  will  find  that  rule  adopted  by 
America,  as  well  as  England,  and  no 
American  citizen  would  be  supposed  to  he 
protected  in  Russia  if  he  were  taken  by 
the  neck  and  heels  and  sent  to  Siberia 
upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  Emperor. 
What  is  the  rule  in  Russia  ?  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia's  rule  is,  that  what  pleases 
him  is  law  ;  according  to  the  old  rule  of 
Justinian — quod  placet  principii — what 
pleases  the  rrince  is  law.  Why,  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  it  the  other  day,  in 
total  ignorance  of  these  facts,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  person  must  of  necessity  go 
through  the  courts.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
what  you  deem  justice  cannot  be  thus 
done,  by  all  the  rules  of  what  is  called 
international  law,  you  have  a  right  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Government  at 
home.  I  have  read  to  the  House,  both  as 
regards  France  and  the  United  States, 
cases  in  which  such  an  appeal  was  made 
directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  coun- 
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trj  in  which  they  took  place.  Therefore, 
the  rule  laid  down  in  another  place  is  not 
the  rule.  And  I  saj  also,  as  regards  this 
unfortunate  man,  M.  Pacifico,  notice  had 
been  given  on  the  very  day  of  his  disaster. 
Now,  what  is  the  next  objection  ?  They 
say  these  are  little  isolated  cases.  Isolated 
cases !  Are  not  all  cases  isolated  in 
Aemselves,  and  was  there  not  an  accumu- 
lation of  them  here,  one  after  another, 
until  at  last,  so  strong  were  they,  that, 
not  content  with  insulting  a  Jew,  and 
attacking  the  house  of  a  *'  canny  Scot  " 
— he  hoped  the  House  would  not  forget 
that  expression — committed  an  act  of  vio- 
lence against  a  member  of  the  British 
Navy.  What  was  that  case  ?  A  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  the  Consul,  is  on 
board  an  English  vessel.  A  boy,  12  years 
old,  is  shot,  and  while  the  father  is  on  his 
way  to  his  house,  the  whole  boat's  crew  is 
seized  upon.  Oh  !  but  it  is  said,  can  you 
believe  that  an  English  crew  could  be 
taken  by  fonr  Greeks  ?  Why,  I  suppose 
that  four  could  have  rowed  the  boat.  A 
young  boy — for  he  was  nothing  more — a 
midshipman  was  in  command,  and  one  of 
the  sailors  was  wounded,  and  others  were 
compelled  to  go  into  custody.  Now,  what 
occurred  ?  First,  a  lie  is  told.  They  say 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  Fantome,  but 
to  the  Spitfire^  thereby  broadly  contra- 
dicting the  honourable  word  of  an  honour- 
able young  man,  and  denying  any  right  to 
make  an  explanation  or  apology.  So  soon 
as  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  discover- 
ed, the  men  were  found  to  be  innocent. 
What  was  the  origin  of  that  ?  The  par- 
ties said  that  two  English  vessels  entered 
the  Grecian  harbour  with  an  intent  to 
create  an  insurrection,  and  overturn  the 
Government ;  aad,  therefore,  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  authorities  to  put  the 
English  into  prison,  saying  that  they  had 
put  on  board  persons  who  ran  away  from 
the  island.  The  words  of  honour  of  the 
English  were  not  accepted ;  but  they  were 
told  that  they  spoken  falsehoods.  The 
English  gentleman,  who  then  represented 
the  English  nation,  if  ho  had  not  insisted 
on  an  immediate  apology,  would  have 
been  wholly  unfit  to  represent  this  country. 
I  will  not  go  further  into  that  case ;  I 
have  done  enough,  because  we  are  not  to 
judge  of  these  cases  by  the  individual  im- 
portance of  any  one  of  them.  If  you 
relax  the  law  among  nations  half  civilised 
— if  you  relax  the  law  by  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  guarded  when  they  are 
abroad,  tiiere  will  be  no  safety  far  English 


commerce.  But,  I  am  told  mediation  was 
offered ;  and  now  I  suppose  I  shall  be  met 
by  favourite  phrases  of  the  Peace  Society. 
But,  if  anybody  hopes  to  preserve  peace 
by  making  all  the  world  believe  that  no- 
thing shall  induce  us  to  go  to  war,  what 
must  be  the  result  ?  I  shall  never  forget 
the  lesson  read  me  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  on  a 
very  peculiar  occasion — namely,  at  a  peace 
meeting,  where  his  warlike  tendencies  so 
broke  out,  that  he  begged  pardon  of  the 
persons  he  was  addressing,  saying, 
''  Though  you  have  asked  me  to  become  a 
member  of  this  society,  do  let  me  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  a  war  for  Hungary."  I 
well  understood  the  generous  impulses  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman — he,  as  I  did,  felt  for 
the  Hungarians,  and  he,  had  he  been  in 
that  country,  would  have  been  amongst 
"  the  rebels,"  with  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
I  suppose  we  are  going  to  look  at  thia 
GreeK  affair  as  men  of  the  world,  and 
going  to  ask  what  mediation  meant.  I 
have  quoted  an  instance  where  France 
was  of^red  our  mediation  in  1841.  That 
mediation  was  refused.  We,  very  properly 
I  think,  stood  out,  making  our  demand 
through  our  Minister,  and  getting  no  re- 
dress did,  at  last,  urged  on  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  take  strong  measures. 
The  Minister  who  did  that  acted  under  in- 
structions. He  had  no  power  in  himself 
to  do  so,  but  the  man  who  had  the  power 
was  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mediation  was  offer- 
ed, and  well  did  the  noble  Lord  refuse  it, 
but  the  good  offices  of  the  French  people  he 
he  accepted.  What  did  they  mean  they 
would  do  ?  What  did  Baron  Gros  himself 
understand  by  it  when  he  first  went  out  9 
He  understood  that  he  was  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  Greek  Government  yield  to 
our  demand.  He  was  not  to  judge  of  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  our  claims.  There 
were  many  things  of  which  we  complained 
as  regarded  Greece.  The  affair  of  the 
Fantome  was  one,  and  the  question  of  the 
Islands  of  Cervi  and  Sapienza  was  an- 
other. It  was  most  distinctly  understood, 
by  the  papers  which  passed  between  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Baron  Gros,  that 
these  other  complaints  were  t^  be  left  out 
of  the  case;  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  himself  was  particularly 
marked  and  careful  on  that  point.  His 
instructions  were  complete  and  definite  to 
his  Minister.  He  said,  *'  Ton  must  drop 
the  consideration  of  the  Fantome  and  the 
islands ;"  and  it  10  clear,  from  fhe  instrac- 
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tions  given  to  Mr.  Wyse  throaghout,  ihAt 
these  eircumstanoes  were  taken  out  of  the 
inrestigation.  So  far  as  regarded  M. 
Drottjn  de  Lhuys,  there  was  no  misnnder- 
Bta&dmg  on  this  point.  So  far  as  re- 
garded Baron  Gros,  there  was  no  misun- 
derstanding about  it;  but  while  he  was 
there  he  changed  the  character  in  which 
he  appeared;  he  changed  it,  contrary  to 
the  well-understood  principles  of  the  case. 
The  explanation  given  by  him  on  his  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Wyse,  of  the  manner 
and  principles  with  which  he  came  out, 
dearly  demonstrates  that  he  knew  full  well 
what  he  was  come  to  do.  Staying  there, 
he  came  from  day  to  day  to  the  office,  and 
at  last  pretended  to  be  a  mediator,  to  see 
whether  our  demands  were  just  or  not. 
But  here  comes  the  question  with  regard 
to  France.  While  the  negotiations  were 
going  on  between  Mr.  Wyse  and  Baron 
Gros,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  says  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  "  Don't 
you  think  we  can  settle  this  business?" 
The  noble  Lord  assented.  They  set  to 
work.  They  make  an  arrangement.  That 
arrangement  did  not  reach  Greece  before 
a  more  defined  one  was  made  by  Mr.  Wyse 
to  the  Grecian  Government,  for  Baron 
Gros  gave  up  his  mediation.  "  I  withdraw 
from  it,"  said  he,  "I  can  do  no  more — I 
wi^draw  from  it  temporarily."  But 
now  comes  the  point.  After  Baron  Gros 
had  withdrawn  from  the  mediation,  or 
good  offices,  he  received  a  letter  from  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  noble  Lord  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wyse,  on  April  19,  informing  him 
of  the  plan  ;  but  that  did  not  reach  Mr. 
Wyse  so  soon  as  a  report  got  to  Baron 
Gros  of  the  conversation  between  the  noble 
Lord  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Baron 
Gros  wrote  to  Mr.  Wyse  that  he  had  heard 
of  this  conversation ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  taken  notice  of  it; 
but  further  on  in  the  correspondence  he 
will  see  that,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  Baron 
Gros  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Wyse  : — 

"  A  deepatefa,  dated  the  6th  of  thin  month, 
received  by  the  iMt  courier,  contains  word  for 
word  what  follows.  It  appears,  from  the  lan- 
guage held  hy  Lord  Palmerston  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  that  '  if  the  British  Envoy  should  refuse 
to  accept  a  compromise  which  yon  might  judge 
reasonable,  and  to  which  the  Greekf  Government 
had  acceded,  the  affitir  must  be  refinred  to  Lon- 
don, and  that,  imtil  a  definitive  decision,  all  things 
should  remain  in  suspense.*  " 

Now,  on  the  24th  of  April,  Baron  Gros 

writes  to  Mr.  Wyse  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  just  received  an  express,  which  gives 
me  important  news.    Lord  Palmerston  requires 

fom  changes  in  my  first  draft  of  convention; 
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whieh  is  very  incomplete,  I  confen,  bni  whkh 
has  been  in  a  singular  degree  improved  as  regards 
Enclish  views.  But  this  is  better  than  all.  lie  has 
said  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  *  If  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  M«  Gros  does  not  meet  the  concur* 
r«noe  of  Mr.  Wyse,  the  negotiation  would  remaai 
open.  Mr.  Wyse  would  submit  the  proposals  of 
the  negotiator  to  the  British  Cabinet,  and  would 
wait  for  instructions.  Measures  of  coercion  would 
be  resumed  without  fresh  orders  only  in  case  M. 
Gros  should  declare  that  he  renounces  tiie  part  0# 
mediator.' " 

Mr.  Wyse  had,  two  days  hefore,  assumed 
that  Baron  Gros  had  renounced  the  oiBee 
of  mediator.  In  the  mean  time  came  the 
arrangement  of  the  nohle  Lord.  I  must, 
therefore,  say  a  word  or  two  respecting 
the  two  plans  of  arrangement,  and  the 
sensihilities  of  the  French  people  in  regard 
to  them.  I  helieve  that  that  of  the  nohle 
Lord  was  the  more  favourahle  of  the  two 
to  the  Greek  Government;  hut  they  are  so 
much  alike  that  I  can  scarcely  perceive 
any  difference  hetween  them.  The  diflfer- 
ence  I  helieve  simply  to  he,  that  the  nohle 
Lord  asked  for  a  larger  sum  at  once,  and 
took  no  security,  while  Mr.  Wyse  asked 
for  a  smaller  sum  at  once,  and  took  secu- 
rity. That  I  helieve  to  he  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  them.  The  noble  Lord 
asked  naturally,  was  it  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb, for  so  slight  a  difference,  the  first 
arrangement  proposed?  and  thereupon*^ 
up  starts  the  insulted  French  nation. 
But  is  it  the  French  nation?  Was 
there  not  a  curious  coincidence  occurring 
at  the  time — a  sort  of  diversion,  by  the 
Government,  of  the  public  mind  from  the 
real  state  of  the  question,  for  a  political 
purpose?  Was  there  no  dread  of  an 
emeute  at  Paris,  and  a  belief  that,  by  talk- 
ing of  a  war  with  England,  they  might 
prevent  the  chance  of  what  they  dreaded  ? 
Were  they  not  going  to  infringe  upon  their 
own  constitution  ?  And  was  there  not  a 
slight  wish  to  increase  the  dotation  ?  I  do 
not  say  it  was  the  French  people,  but  that 
body  of  conspirators  who  now  hold  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  the  French  people,  and 
who,  ignorant  of  the  name  of  constitutional 
government,  confound  the  force  of  war 
with  the  putting  down  by  the  sword  and 
bayonet,  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Free- 
dom !  It  does  not  exist  in  France.  There 
is  no  free  discussion  permitted  there.  One 
after  another  newspapers  are  put  down; 
and,  in  order  to  oppress  their  own  coun- 
try, they  would  set  the  world  in  a 
flame,  and  risk  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. I  believe  the  people  of  France 
are  themselves,  and,  as  a  nation,  beyond 
the  reach  of  auch  petty  artifices.    I  be- 
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lieve  tbey  are  opposed  to  these  disgraceful 
performances.  We  know  their  unfortu- 
nate position.  It  cannot  last.  And  be- 
fore we  talk  of  the  terrors  of  war,  let  us 
look  around  the  European  world  and  ask 
where  is  the  people  who  could  safely  go  to 
war  ?  Is  it  France  ?  Is  it  Austria  ?  and  if 
80,  where  is  Italy  and  Hungary  ?  Could 
Russia  go  to  war  ?  The  fact  is,  we  are 
forbearing  because  we  are  so  powerful.  It 
is  the  weak  who  are  always  the  most  sen- 
sitiye.  Who  is  ever  the  most  ready  to 
fight  in  life  ?  The  man  whose  position  is 
not  determined  in  society.  They  who  are 
the  most  powerful  can  best  bear  with  oppo- 
sition ;  can  receive  insult,  and  consider  it 
not  insult,  but  ascribe  it  to  petulance  if  not 
to  folly.  I  believe  this  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  have  sug- 
gested enough  to  the  House  for  a  decision. 
I  will  only  add  one  word  more  as  to  the 
form  of  that  decision.  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  shrink  from  coming  to  a  fair  and 
proper  vote  upon  the  broad  principle  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  I  trust 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
will  not  evade  the  difficulty  by  enabling 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  ride  off  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government.  If  their  foreign 
policy  does  not  get  at  the  hands  of  this 
House  a  clear  and  defined  unambiguous 
approval,  they  cannot  remain  where  they 
are.  There  must  be  no  cavil  about  the 
question  at  issue— no  half  measure  of  ap- 
proval. There  must  be  so  broad,  so  clear, 
80  strong,  and  so  positive  an  approval  that 
there  wUl  remain  no  doubt  that  they  have 
maintained,  and  shall  continue  to  have  the 
power  to  maintain,  the  dignity  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  face  of  the  world. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  the  prinoiples  on  which  the  Foreign  Po- 
licy of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  heen  regu- 
lated, have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country ;  and, 
in  times  of  unexampled  difflkmlty,  to  preserve  peace 
between  England  and  the  various  nations  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  M.  MILNE  S  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  having  given  no- 
tice of  a  Motion  which  he  thought  would 
have  induced  the  House  by  a  large  majo- 
rity to  support  the  Government  on  the 
question  submitted  to  them,  and  to  remove 
tne  risk  of  what  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  stated  to  them  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  the  Government 
would  resign  if  they  had  not  the  approba- 
tion of  this  House,  he  now  found  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield  had  rested  his  appeal  to    the 


House — as  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  all  along 
believed  he  intended  to  rest  it— on  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. He  found  also  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  #a8 
anxious  that  the  result  of  the  present  mis- 
cussion  should  rest  on  that.  He,  for  one, 
did  not  agree,  he  could  not  agree,  with  aU 
that  had  been  said  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  He  did  expect,  after  the  doIIm 
of  Motion  he  had  given,  that  he  woaU  be 
able  to  vindicate  the  whole  foreign  poKer 
of  the  Government,  commencing  with  1830. 
But,  instead  of  that,  after  commencing  with 
the  affairs  of  Belgium,  he  jumped  away  at 
once  to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  was 
sorry  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  adopted  so  much  of  the  tu  quoque  ar- 
gument, and  had  insisted  that  ifngland 
might  do  what  other  States  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  had  thought  that  Eng- 
land stood  so  high  that  she  did  not  need  to 
take  example  from  other  States  in  doing 
that  which  was  unjust  in  itself.  He  and 
others  had,  long  before  1830,  arraigned 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  as 
calculated  to  lead  to  war;  and  he  heard 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  speech  of 
Earl  Grey  in  1830,  when  he  declared  that 
the  principles  of  his  Government  would  be 
non-interference,  economy)  and  reform; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  these  principles 
had  not  been  carried  out.  An  appeal  had, 
however,  been  made  to  him,  and  he  would 
not  now  resist  that  appeal,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  he  had  other  views,  and 
meant  to  injure  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  was,  that  he  was  anxious 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  retain 
their  present  position.  He  supported  their 
home  policy — aye,  and  their  foreign  po- 
licy, too,  if  they  pleased;  but  he  was  most 
anxious  that  they  should  remain  in  office 
to  carry  out  the  measures  which  they  had 
supported,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  for 
tbe  good  of  the  country.  On  these  grounds 
he  would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  and 
he  was  only  sorry  that  he  found  he  did  not 
understand  those  among  whom  he  sat.  He 
must,  however,  express  his  regret  that  any- 
thing should  have  passed  in  Uiis  House  to 
create  or  to  continue  a  feeling  of  animosity 
between  France  and  this  country,  as  an 
alliance  between  these  States  he  considered 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  He 
was  sorry  that  a  single  expression  should 
have  passed,  and  he  hoped  that  no  more 
would  pass,  to  increase  that  estrangement. 
He  would  only  say  further,  he  was  sorry 
he  had  undertaken  this  unsatisfactory  duty. 
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It  wfts  pleasing  to  himself,  but  it  was  not 
pleasing  to  other  parties  with  whom  he 
acted.  He  never  was  ashamed  of  with- 
drawing when  he  found  that  by  persc^ring 
he  was  not  likely  to  effect  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  which  was  to  secure  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  support  of  a 
large  majority  in  the  House,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Sm  F.  THESI6ER  said,  that  he  as- 
sumed it  to  be  after  due  deliberation  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  judged  it 
proper  to  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  the  original  proposition  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field, instead  of  waiting  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  either  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose,  or  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Youghal.  It  was 
impossible,  notwithstanding  the  general 
extent  of  the  Motion  now  before  the  House, 
not  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  Motion  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sheffield.  On  Monday  last  a 
resolution  was  adopted  elsewhere  in  these 
terms : — 

"  That  while  this  House  fully  recognises  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Government  to  secure  to 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in  foreign  States 
the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  those  States,  it 
regrets  to  find,  by  the  correspondence  recently 
laid  upon  the  table  by  Her  Majesty's  command, 
that  various  claims  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, doubtful  in  point  of  justice,  or  exaggerated 
in  amount,  have  been  enforced  by  coercive  mea- 
sures directed  against  the  conmierce  and  people 
of  Greece,  and  calculated  to  endanger  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  friendly  relations  with  other 
Powers." 

That  resolution  was  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried by  a  majority  far  beyond  the  gloomiest 
anticipations  of  the  Government,  and  it 
necessarily  created  in  their  minds  an  anx- 
iety as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be 
proper  for  them  to  pursue.  For  two  days 
they  had  preserved  a  deep  and  impenetra- 
ble silence.  At  last  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  thought 
proper  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  regarding 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  the 
critical  circumstances  which  had  occurred, 
and  he  elicited  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
remarkable  declaration  which  he  had  made 
in  the  House  on  Thursday  last,  when  the 
noble  Lord,  after  adverting  to  the  terms  of 
this  resolution,  stated  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  depart  from 
their  course  of  foreign  policy;  that  they 
had  no  intention  whatsoever  to  bow  to  the 
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decision  of  the  other  House;  and  that  they 
certainly  had  not  the  least  disposition  to 
resign  the  reins  of  office  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  carried  that  resolution. 
The  noble  Lord,  then,  in  support  of  the 
course  which  the  Government  intended  to 
adopt,  took  occasion  to  cite  certain  autho- 
rities which  he  conceived  applied  lo  the 
particular  situation  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  this  question;  and  the  noble 
Lord  then  told  the  House  *'  that  140  years 
ago  the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  a  re- 
solution and  address,  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  the  honour 
of  this  country  to  make  any  peace  with 
France  which  should  leave  Spain  and  the 
Indies  in  the  possession  of  any  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon;'*  and  the  noble 
Lord  added  that,  notwithstanding  that  re- 
solution and  address  were  carried  on  a 
division  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Government,  a  treaty  was  afterwards  en- 
tered into  with  France  by  the  Executive 
Government,  by  which  Spain  and  the 
Indies  were  left  in  the  possession  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The 
noble  Lord  further  said  that  no  longer  ago 
than  the  year  1833,  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton  had  brouocht  forward  a  Motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  an  address  to  the  Crown 
on  the  state  of  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  with  Portugal;  that  Earl  Grey  de- 
clared in  his  reply  that  if  that  resolution 
was  carried  he  should  consider  it  as  a  vote 
of  censure,  and  a  stigma  upon  the  Govern- 
ment; that  that  resolution  was  carried — 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  by  a  majority  of  ten 
— that,  notwithstanding  that  majority,  the 
noble  Earl  then  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  continued  to  pursue  the  same 
line  of  policy  as  before,  and  the  noble 
Lord,  then,  as  now,  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs,  had  declared  in  the  House  that» 
notwithstanding  that  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  should  continue,  and 
not  swerve  from,  the  course  of  policy  he 
had  theretofore  adopted.  But  the  noble 
Lord,  in  citing  those  cases,  had  been — he 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  had  almost  said,  not  very 
ingenuous — in  his  statement  of  the  last  re- 
solution of  the  year  1833,  because  the  no- 
ble Lord  had  forgotten  to  mention  that 
four  days  after  that  resolution  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  ten  only  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  habitual  supporter  of 
the  Government-— of  course  by  arrange- 
ment with  them — had  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Motion  approving 
of  the  policy  piufsucd  by  the  Government 
towards  Portugsd,  and  that  that  Motion 
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was  carried  bj  a  majority  of  263,  there 
being  only  98  Members  who  yoted  in  the 
minority  on  that  occasion.  That  was  a 
yery  important  ciroimistance  to  remember, 
when  considering  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  to  distinguish  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  that  day  from  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  on  this  occasion. 
The  Government  of  that  day  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  former  branch  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  course  of  policy  they 
had  been  adopting.  The  noble  Lord  was 
fond  of  citing  precedents  when  they  were 
in  his  favour,  and  he  selected  those  parts 
which  suited  his  purpose,  rejecting  the  re- 
mainder. The  noble  Lord  had  adopted  one 
part  of  the  course  pursued  in  the  year  1833, 
Dy  declining  altogether  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course  of  policy  to  that  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  not  thought  pro- 
per to  adopt  the  other  part  of  the  pre- 
cedent, and  to  come  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  ask  explicitly  for  a  reversal  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  foreign  policy  as 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords;  because, 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  followed  the  whole 
precedent,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and 
had  brought  such  a  Motion  before  the 
House,  he  might  possibly  have  found  that 
a  question  raised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  general  policy  of  this  country 
with  respect  to  the  Greek  nation  would 
have  been  a  very  hazardous  experiment. 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  found  it  necessary 
that  a  question  should  be  submitted  to  that 
House,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the 
expression  of  some  opinion.  And  so  his 
kon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield,  in  the  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment in  which  the  Government  was  placed, 
had  stepped  forward  to  its  rescue.  He 
would  not  say,  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  that  there  had  been  an 
arranged  or  "  obvious  and  offered  ma- 
chinery," by  which  the  Motion  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House  in  the  very  conve- 
nient form  in  which  it  had  been  conceived ; 
but  this  much  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  had  purchased  by  his  con- 
duct a  claim  to  the  substantial  gratitude  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  SOMERS  rose  to  order.  He 
thought  that  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  were  very  invidious 
and  unfair. 

Mb.  speaker  aaid,  tiMi  iho  boa. 


and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  nothing 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  House. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER:  When  he  had 
said  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
determined  to  place  himself  in  the  gap^ 
and  to  stand  forth  in  support  of  th«  Go- 
vernment, by  proposing  such  a  resolution 
as  that  he  had  submitted  to  the  House,  he 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  had  some  recollection  of 
a  debate  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
year  1843,  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  taken  part,  and  there  being  in 
that  debate  no  immediate  and  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  debate 
in  that  year  upon  the  Affghan  war,  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  thought  pro« 
per  to  express  himself  in  the  following 
manner  with  reference  to  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  policy  : — 

"  I  maj  be  unhappy,  most  unhappy ;  I  may  b« 
singular,  in  having  the  impression  upon  my  mind; 
but  I  cannot  help  fiincying  that  the  noble  Via- 
count  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  who  so  lately 
ruled  the  destinies  of  this  country  abroad,  ha« 
had  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  our  foreign 
policy.  I  cannot  help  fiuieying  that  if  the  name 
of  England  has  been  brought  into  bad  odour  with 
the  world,  the  most  active  instrument  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  mischief  has  been  the  noble  Vis- 
count. In  fact,  if  I  might  upon  so  serioos  a  mat- 
ter bring  forward  an  almost  ludicrous  iilustratiofi, 
I  should  say  that  the  noble  Lord  was  best  typi- 
fied by  a  late  production  of  modem  science, 
which  is  called  the  luoifer  match.  No  sooner 
does  he  meet  with  an  obstruction  than  a  flame 
immediately  bursts  forth.  He  puts  his  hand 
upon  America,  and  it  required  but  one  move  to 
bring  upon  us  a  war  that,  in  all  its  ealamitiesy 
would  hare  been  equal  to  a  civil  war.  It  was 
only  by  a  miracle  that  we  were  saved  from  a  war 
with  France.  It  was  not  owing  to  anything  that 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  do  that  we  were  not  thrust 
into  a  war  with  Russia.  We  had  an  unnecessary 
war  in  Syria — ^we  had  an  armed  body  in  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf— Englishmen,  and  those  under  them» 
have  swept  the  whole  plains  of  India,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  confines  of  the  Hindoo 
Coosh,  under  the  noble  Lord's  pernicious  influ- 
ence, bearing  with  them  all  the  consternation  and 
all  the  horrors  of  war.  In  short,  extending  his 
mischievous  activity  over  the  whole  habitable 
world — from  the  western  coasts  of  America  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  China  (where  war  absolutely 
raged)— wherever  the  English  name  is  known, 
the  hideous  consequences  of  war  have  been  ex- 
pected to  follow.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  I  do 
look  with  suspicion  upon  every  argument  and 
every  fact  that  may  be  adduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
or  those  around  him,  in  vindication  of  the  mis- 
chievous activity  which  he  has  displayed  in  per- 
plexing and  distracting  our  foreign  relations  with 
the  world  at  large." 

That  was  in  the  year  1843.  The  noble 
Lord  had  since  returned  to  power,  and  he 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  must  do  the  noble  Lord 
the  juBtioe  to  aay  that  he  had  returned 
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entirely  the  same  man.     There  was  the 
most  perfect  eonaiBtency  in  the  conduct  of 
the  nohle  Lord  at  the  present  time  and  at 
the  time  when  he  drew  down  such  strong 
animadversion  from  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Memher  for  Sheffield.     There 
was   the   lucifer    match  at  the  Foreign 
Office  again — there  was  the  phaeton  ready 
to  set  the  world  on  fire.     It  therefore  did 
appear   extraordinary  that  his   hon.    and 
learned  Friend,  with   those    impressions, 
which  it  was  to  he  assumed  were  sincere 
at  that   time,   should  have   adopted  the 
course  he  had  taken  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, there  having  heen  ohserved  since  that 
time  no  alteration,  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  must  adroit,  in  the  policy  of  the 
nohle  Lord.     That  such  a  resolution  as 
that  he  had  now  proposed  shoiild  have 
emanated  from  him,  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and    inconceivahle     occur- 
rences that  could  possihly  he  imagined. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  undouht- 
edly  not  pursued  the  course  which  would 
have  heen  the  most  convenient  and  proper 
one — ^he  had  not  proposed  a  resolution 
confining  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Greek  question,  and  calling  upon  the  House 
for  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation hy  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Greek 
policy  of  the  Government.     His  hon.  and 
teamed  Friend  had  taken  a  much  more  pru- 
dent course.     He  had  made  his  resolution 
BO  wide  and  extensive  as  to  preclude  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
as  regarded  Greece  being  considered  spe- 
cially, but  at  the  same  time  had  given  to 
every  one  desirous  to  have  an  excuse  for 
voting  with  the   Government   an    ample 
range  in  which  he  might  find  some  ground 
for  the  opinion  he  wished  to  express  by 
his  vote.     But   what    did  his  hon.   and 
learned  Friend  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  do  ?     He  had  said  he  wished  the  House 
to  resolve  *•  That  the  principles  on  which 
the  Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment has  been  regulated,  have  been 
such  as  were  calculated  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country."     He 
confessed  he  thought  that  there  was  some 
ambiguity  lurking  under  that  general  term 
"principles."     He  could  not  understand 
what  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  meant 
by  that  word.     He  knew  very  well  that 
all  were  agreed  as  to  the  abstract  question 
of  the  principle  that  should  regulate  our 
intercourse  with   other   nations;    but   he 
oonld  not  have  thought  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
ionfino  his  attention  to  that  point.    He 


had  thought  it  was  his  intention  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  approve  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  noble  Lord,  as  carried  out  in 
this  particular  instance.     There  was  also 
an  expression  in  the  resolution  in  which 
he  thought  there  was  some  ambiguity;  he 
meant  that  in  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  proposed  the   House    should    say 
that  the  principles  which  had  regulated 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  had 
been  such  as  in  times  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty had  preserved  '*  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  various  nations  of  the  world." 
What  did  he  mean  by  '*  the  world,"  and 
the   "times   of   unexampled   difficulty?" 
Did  he  mean  that  expression  to  apply  to 
this  country,  or  to  foreign  nations  ?     He 
conceded  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  there   had  been  difficulties  abroad; 
but  with  respect  to  our  own  country  he 
was  not  conscious  that  it  had  been  placed 
in  any  difficulty  whatever  by  which  credit 
could  be  gained  by  the  noble  Lord  or  the 
Government    for    having    steered    safely 
through.     The   storm   of   revolution  had 
visited   other  lands,  prostrating  thrones, 
and  shaking  States  to  their  very  founda- 
tions, while  we  had  been  happily  preserved 
from  these  calamities  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  security,  and  the  only  interpretation 
he  could  apply  to  this  expression  was,  that, 
from  the  strong  desire  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  invariably  manifested  to  inter- 
fere on  every  occasion  with  other  nations, 
it  had  been  a  difficulty  to  the  noble  Lord 
to  keep  his  hands  off  and  not  to  interfere 
with  those  States  in  the  troubled  position 
in  which  they  had  been  unhappily  placed. 
But  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  explained 
his  Motion  in  the  word  principle  as  embo- 
died in  the  resolution;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  had  distinctly  called  upon  the  House 
by  his  proposed  resolution  to  choose  de- 
liberately and  advisedly  between  two  courses 
of  policy— one,  the  policy  which  he  (Sir 
F.  Thesiger)  should  call  the  policy  of  or- 
der against  the  policy  of  change;  and  the 
ground  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  particularly  selected  for  the  confidence 
of  the  House  in  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  this — ^that  wherever  nations  had 
been  disposed  to  a  course  of  what  he  called 
self-government,  they  had  never  been  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  noble  Lord,  who 
had  invariably  been  ready  to  interfere  to 
forward  the  result  at  which  they  aimed. 
No  one  could  have  heard  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  without  ob- 
serving the  striking  contrast  exhibited  in 
the  opinion  of  his  hon.  taxi  learned  Friend 
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concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord,  at  the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tamworth  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  at  the  present  time. 
And  he  now  had  called  upon  the  House  to 
approve  of  the  interferences  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  to  justify  the  course  he  had 
adopted  as  being  the  best  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
country,  and  to  preserve  peace  between 
England  and  the  world.  Inasmuch  as 
this  was  the  choice  presented  to  the  House, 
let  them  approach  it,  and  let  them  endea- 
your,  if  they  could,  to  trace  the  policy  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  liberal  acts  of  his 
administration  with  respect  to  the  differ- 
ent Governments  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world;  and  then  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  so  far  from  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  being  calculated  to  maintain  the  hon- 
our and  dignity  of  this  country,  and  to 
preserve  peace,  there  was  no  course  of 
policy  that  ever  had  been  pursued  more 
likely  to  embroil  us  with  all  nations,  or 
which  had,  he  regretted  to  say,  resulted  in 
a  deeper  humiliation.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  consider  this  question  apart  from 
that  theatre  of  the  noble  Lord's  most  re- 
cent exploits — the  kingdom  of  Greece — in 
which  he  had  pursued  that  course  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  described 
as  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity,  and  to  preserve  peace  between 
England  and  the  world.  He  proposed,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  two  or  three  prominent  fea- 
tures, so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  House,  and 
leave  it  to  those  who  would  follow  him  the 
opportunity  of  supplying  any  deficiencies 
he  might  leave  in  his  speech.  He  would 
go,  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  over  the 
ground,  and  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  facts  upon  which  he  rested.  The 
House  would  recollect  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  descanted  upon  the 
policy  of  other  nations  in  cases  which  were 
foreign  to  the  present  question,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  almost  the  last  part  of  his 
speech  that  he  had  condescended  to  advert 
to  the  case  of  Greece — that  being  the  only 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  for 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
asked  for  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
In  considering  this  question  of  Greece,  let 
her  position  be  remembered,  guaranteed 
as  she  was  by  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia, who,  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
•aid,  had  soared  from  their  illimitable  gran- 
deur to  protect  her.  Greece  was  unques- 
tionably a  Tery  humble  Power  indeed;  and 


he  apprehended  that  that  very  circumstance, 
considering  the  generosity  we  were  always 
willing  to  attribute  to  ourselves,  should  have 
induced  the  noble  Lord  to  abstain  in  his 
intercourse  with  that  weak  nation,  from 
the  threats,  and  the  haughty  and  im- 
perious language,  and  from  the  menaces, 
which  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  use 
to  any  strong  Power.  There  were  cer- 
tainly subjects  of  this  country  who  had  de* 
mands  upon  the  Greek  Government,  in  some 
degree,  he  admitted,  founded  on  justice; 
but  many  of  them  most  extravagantly  and 
exorbitantly  exaggerated.  There  was  rea- 
son to  complain  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Government.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  had  thought  proper  to 
insist  upon  the  satisfaction  of  those  de- 
mands in  a  tone  and  manner  most  un- 
generous and  most  unbecoming,  and  to  en- 
force those  demands  by  a  most  enormous 
and  overwhelming  fleet;  and  when  at  last 
he  had  agreed  to  submit  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  French  Government  to  effect  an  ad- 
justment of  these  claims,  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord  had  led  to  so  much  sus- 
picion of  his  good  faith,  that  in  the  result 
the  noble  Lord,  being  humbled  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  terms  he  had  origin- 
ally refused,  had  left  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  France  which  he 
believed  would  not  speedily  be  effaced. 
Thus  the  noble  Lord  had  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  alienate  from  us  one  of  the 
best,  the  closest,  and  most  intimate  of  onr 
allies.  In  order  to  make  good  these  as- 
sertions, he  would  confine  himself  to  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Finlay,  of  M.  Pacifioo,  and 
that  of  the  six  Ionian  boats  taken  by  the 
Greek  brigands.  In  the  first  case,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  had  not 
prepared  himself  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  was  certainly  a  British  subject.  In 
1830  he  had  purchased  a  small  plot  of 
land  amounting  to  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  for  the  sum  of  lOL,  or  300  drachmas, 
from  persons  who  had  been  compelled  to 
give  it  up  for  other  purposes.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Finlay  had  realised  a  very  good  bar- 
gain. In  1836,  a  portion  of  that  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  had  been — unjustly,  he 
admitted — seized  upon  and  enclosed  within 
the  intended  garden  of  the  royal  palace. 
At  that  time  the  Greek  Government  was 
virtually  despotic;  yet  it  was  not  correct 
to  say,  even  under  those  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Government  utterly 
denied  the  right  of  Mr.  Finlay  to  indem« 
nity.     The  mere  question  between  then^ 
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was  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation.  It  appeared  that  the  King  of 
Greece  then  appointed  a  commission ;  that 
the  commissioners,  having  examined  the 
rojal  archives,  came  to  the  determination 
that  the  land  of  Mr.  Finlaj,  and  also  the 
land  of  100  other  proprietors,  which  had 
been  taken  for  the  same  purpose,  ought 
not  to  be  valued  at  more  than  half  a 
drachma  for  a  square  yard.  The  other 
hundred  proprietors  agreed  to  accept  these 
terms;  but  Mr.  Finlay  refused  them,  as  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  and  when  it  was 
considered  that  his  claim  for  the  laud,  for 
which  he  had  paid  10^,  and  of  which  a 
part  only  had  been  taken,  amounted  to 
1,500^.,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dif- 
ference was  sufficiently  large  to  be  worth  a 
contest.  But  in  1843  a  constitutional  Go- 
vernment was  appointed  in  Greece,  and 
then  Mr.  Finlay  *8  position  became  mate- 
rially changed;  for  although  up  to  that 
time  all  the  tribunals  of  the  country  were 
not  open  to  him,  yet  the  House  would  find 
that  from  1843,  as  he  himself  had  admitted 
over  and  over  again,  he  had  a  right  which 
would  have  been  recognised  by  those  tribu- 
nals. He  never  ceased  to  solicit  the  good 
offices  of  our  Government  to  compel  the 
Greek  Government  to  do  him  justice;  and 
a  council  having  been  appointed,  they  re- 
ported that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Finlay  should 
be  referred  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Finlay  ad- 
mitted, in  one  of  his  letters,  that  that  was 
a  fair  and  just  mode  of  satisfying  his  claim, 
if  equitably  carried  out.  The  question  thus 
raised  between  the  parties  was  not  as  to 
who  should  be  the  arbiters,  but  as  to  who 
should  be  the  imipire,  supposing  the  arbi- 
ters to  disagree;  and  it  being  proposed, 
and  fairly  and  justly  proposed,  that  the 
umpire  should  be  an  indifferent  person, 
the  Greek  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  what  he  admitted  was  a  most  unrea- 
sonable proposition,  namely,  that  the  um- 
pire should  be  nominated  by  the  president, 
and  therefore  would  be  one  necessarily  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Government.  The 
matter  went  on,  and  the  first  blue  book 
was  presented  to  the  House  in  February, 
1850 ;  and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  find,  by  a  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  report  which  referred  to  Mr.  Finlay  *s 
claim,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wyse,  dated  20th 
of  August,  1849,  being  the  last  part  of  the 
blue  book,  and  stating  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  answer  from  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  his  note  relating  to  the  claims  of  M. 
Pacifico  and  Mr.  Finlay.  But  he  would  pass 
by  that,  and  come  to  the  point  whether 


the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay  was  one  justifying 
the  Government  in  interfering  in  the  way 
they  had,  by  hostile  aggression,  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfaction;  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  authority  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  international  law,  he  (Sir  F. 
Thesiger)  would  contend  that  it  was  not  a 
case  for  hostile  aggression.  The  Govern- 
ment might  have  interfered  with  good 
offices,  and  have  offered  mediation;  but 
they  had  no  right  when  there  was  no  com- 
plaint but  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  go  with  an  armed  force 
and  exact  from  the  Greek  Government  a 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Finlay *s  claim.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  denied,  or 
rather  had  endeavoured  to  deny,  the  force 
of  the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed 
by  Lord  Mansfield;  and  he  understood  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  say  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  system  of  international  law 
now  prevailing.  Now  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger) 
had  always  supposed  that  at  this  day  all 
civilised  nations  had  agreed  to  a  certain 
code  which  regulated  the  intercourse  be- 
tween them — that  there  were  certain  prin- 
ciples as  well  known  and  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  the  municipal  law  of  each  country 
itself  could  be;  and  he  found  that  Vattel 
upon  this  very  question  had  laid  it  down 
that  nations  ought  not  to  interfere  in  cases 
of  their  subjects  in  foreign  countries,  or 
grant  them  protection  except  in  cases 
where  justice  was  refused,  or  where  it 
was  palpably  evident  that  injustice  had 
been  done,  or  the  law  had  been  openly 
violated.    Vattel  says — 

"  The  Prince,  therefore,  ought  not  to  interfere 
in  the  causes  of  his  subjects  in  foreign  countries, 
and  to  grant  them  his  protection,  excepting  in 
cases  where  justice  is  refused,  or  palpable  and 
evident  injustice  done,  or  rules  and  forms  openly 
violated,  or,  finally,  an  odious  distinction  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects,  or  of  foreigners 
in  general.  The  British  Court  established  this 
maxim  with  great  strength  of  evidence  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Prussian  vessels  seized  and  declared 
lawful  prizes  during  the  late  war." 

The  same  maxim  had  been  established 
in  the  seizure  of  the  Prussian  vessels,  and 
in  that  celebrated  opinion,  perfectly  well 
known  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friends, 
and  which  had  been  referred  to  already, 
which  was  signed  by  three  other  persons 
besides  Lord  Mansfield — an  opinion  which 
had  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  most 
famous  philosophers  and  jurists,  including 
Montesquieu,  who  had  designated  it  tme 
reponse  sans  replique.  Lord  Campbell,  in 
his  life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  allusion  to  an 
opinion  given  by  that  eminent  Judge  on  an 
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analogous  case,  said,  he,  having  often  been 
engaged  in  drawing  papers  of  a  similar 
character,  never  regarded  them  without 
mixed  feelings  of  admiration  and  despair — 
despair,  that  he  never  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  such  an  argument  as  this.  Lord 
Mansfield  said — 

"  The  law  of  nations,  founded  upon  justice, 
equity,  convenience,  and  reason,  and  confirmed 
by  all  usage,  does  not  allow  of  reprisaU,  except  in 
cases  of  violent  injuries  directed  or  supported  by 
the  State,  or  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re  mi- 
mme  dubia  by  ordinary  authority,  and  afterwards 
by  the  courts.  Where  the  judges  are  left  to  give 
assistance  according  to  their  consciences,  though 
their  judgment  should  be  erroneous,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  reprisals ;  but  in  doubtful  ques- 
tions, diffiarcnt  men  think  and  judge  differently ; 
and  all  a  foreigner  can  desire  is  that  justice 
should  be  impartially  administered  to  him,  as  it  is 
io  the  subjects  of  the  prince  in  whose  courts  the 
matter  is  tried." 

[Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear,  hear!]  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  cheered;  but  what  was 
the  fact  ?  Mr.  Finlay  was  not  denied  jus- 
tice; but  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  he 
was  procuring  it  before  one  of  the  compe- 
tent tribunals  of  the  country,  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  was,  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  tho  compensation. 
Mr.  Finlay  had  not  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  obtaining  justice  which  wore  of- 
fered by  that  country,  and  therefore  a  case 
had  not  arisen  to  call  for  the  hostile  attack 
of  this  country  upon  Greece.  [Mr.  CocK- 
BUBN  :  Hear,  hear !  ]  He  had  not  done  with 
this  part  of  the  question,  and  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  find  that  he  had 
cheered  a  little  too  soon.  He  (Sir  F.  The- 
siger)  complained  with  justice  of  the  coureo 
adopted  by  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  papers'  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
thougkt  proper  to  lay  on  the  table  of  that 
House  on  Uie  Greek  question.  By  tho 
papers  in  the  blue  book  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment on  February  8,  1850,  the  Govern- 
ment would  lead  tho  House  to  believe  that 
the  question  of  Mr.  Finlay 'g  claim  was  at 
that  time  left  in  the  same  unsatisfactory 
state  as  was  described  by  Mr.  Wyse  in  the 
despatch  dated  the  20th  of  August,  1849. 
What  would  the  House  think  when  he  told 
them,  according  to  the  papers  recently 
laid  on  the  table,  that  there  was  then  in 
tho  possession  of  the  Government  a  letter, 
which  had  been  received  so  long  ago  as 
the  29th  of  October,  1849.  This  letter, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Wyse  to  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  was  dated  the  18th  of 
October*  1849,  and  announced  that  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Finlay  had  been  referred  to 
iarbitration  in  a  manner  which  was  satis- 


factory to  both  parties,  and  Mr.  Finlaj 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Wyse 
was  dated  the  18th  of  October,  1849,  and 
was  as  follows  :— 

**  My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
your  Lordship  herewith  copies  of  five  ftu^her  let- 
ters respecting  Mr.  Finlay*8  claim  for  hidemnifi- 
cation  for  some  land  of  his  enelosed  thirteen  years 
ago  in  the  garden  of  King  Otho*s  Palaoe.  Your 
Lordship  will  perceive  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Finlay  have  agreed  to  refer  the 
case  to  arbitration,  and  that  arbiters  have  been 
appointed  by  each  party,  upon  an  understanding 
that  if  these  arbiters  cannot  agree,  they  shall  ap- 
point an  umpire,  and  that  whs^ver  deoiiioa  they 
shall  come  to  shall  be  final." 

He  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  lay  this  letter  before 
the  House  without  delay,  instead  of  letting 
it  believe  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  ob- 
taining a  settlement  of  Mr.  Finlay 's  claim. 
The  House  was  left  with  imperfect  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  in  order  that  Mr. 
Finlay's  claim  might  swell  the  catalogue  of 
claims  against  the  Greek  Government,  and 
thus  justify  an  interference  in  that  king- 
dom. He,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  as- 
sume, as  all  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the 
mode  of  settling  the  claims  of  Mr.  Finlay, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  subject,  that 
they  had  no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
the  settlement  taking  place  between  the 
parties.  He  repeated  they  were  not  justi- 
fied in  making  this  claim  of  Mr.  Finlay,  as 
they  had  never  an  excuse  for  resorting  to 
force.  He  now  came  to  the  case  of  M. 
Pacifico.  He  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
supposed  for  one  moment  that  he  was  one 
of  that  class  of  persons  who  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  whom  he  described  as  entertaining  low 
and  vulgar  prejudices  against  persons  in 
consequence  of  their  religious  opinions, 
and,  above  all,  as  regarded  those  who  were 
ef  the  same  religion  as  M.  Pacifico.  '  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  also  said  that 
parties  entertaining  such  prejudices  would 
infer  that  in  consequence  of  the  religion  of 
M.  Pacifico,  ho  would  make  an  exorbitant 
claim;  but  he '(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  did  not 
share  in  such  an  opinion.  He  would  take 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  itself  as  he 
found  them,  and  would  not  regard  the 
question  as  aflecting  this  individual  as  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian.  From  the  statement 
of  his  case  laid  before  the  House,  a  more 
absurd,  a  more  unfounded,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  more  exaggerated  claim »  was 
never  laid  before  Parliament.  He  admitted 
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iiiat  a  gross  outrage  was  committed  at  the 
house  of  M.  Pacifico  at  Athens,  on  Easter- 
day,  1847.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  aware  that  it  was  customary  on  that 
day  to  hum  a  figure,  and  have  a  proces- 
sion; hut  it  happened  at  that  time  that 
Baron  Rothschild  was  at  Athens,  and  out 
of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  that  gentle- 
man it  was  determined  that  the  usual  cere- 
mony should  he  dispensed  with.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
authorities,  Baron  Rothschild  was  made  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  injury  done  to  M.  Pa- 
cifico.  Sir  E,  Lyons,  in  a  despatch  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  which  then  took 
place,  said  that  there  were  some  brigands 
in  the  place  who  persuaded  the  mob  that 
M.  Pacifico  was  the  cause  of  the  preven- 
tion of  the  procession  and  other  ceremonies, 
and  induced  the  multitude  to  accompany 
them  to  the  house  ofthat  person  for  objects  of 
their  own.  From  the  papers  on  the  table,  it 
would  appear  that  M.  Pacifico  had  a  house, 
well  furnished,  and  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
perty in  it.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
said  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
certain  persons  to  hide  their  wealth  ;  but 
it  certainly  appeared  to  be  a  singular  mode 
of  hiding  his  riches,  on  the  part  of  M.  Pa- 
cifico, in  filling  his  house  with  rich  furni- 
ture. But  M.  Pacifico  also  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession,  according 
to  the  allegations  in  his  claim.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  shortly  before  that 
time  M.  Pacifico  lodged  some  plate  at  the 
Bank  of  Athens,  on  which  he  obtained  a 
loan  of  30^.  at  a  low  interest,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  that  he  might  lend  it  ojit  at  exor- 
bitant interest.  If  M.  Pacifico  was,  as  he 
described  himself,  a  rich  man,  with  a  most 
valuable  property  in  his  possession,  and 
having  also  in  his  house  a  hirge  amount  in 
drachmas,  it  was  certainly  singular  on  his 
part  to  pledge  his  plate.  He  (Sir  F.  The- 
siger)  should  have  thought  that  M.  Paci- 
fico would  have  found  it  would  be  a  more 
eonvenient  mode  of  transacting  business, 
to  have  returned  the  advance  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Bank  of  Athens, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  capital  without  paying 
interest  for  advances.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  him  to  be  a  very  likely 
circumstance  that  M.  Pacifico  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  drachmas  which  he  alleged 
were  in  his  house  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
rage. Among  other  things  connected  with 
M.  Pacifico,  he  said  he  had  a  claim  on  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  upwards  of 
21,000{.,  and  that  the  documents  which 


made  out  this  claim  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  brigands  with  other  plunder.  For- 
tunately, however,  when  the  brigands  and 
other  plunderers  left  his  house,  they  did  not 
take  away  with  them  a  list,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  blue  book,  containing  the 
heads  of  this  claim.  A  mistake  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  representing  this  matter 
elsewhere,  from  its  having  been  supposed 
that  the  plunderers  of  M.  Pacifico 's  house 
had  left  a  precise  inventory  of  the  pro- 
perty, with  the  value  affixed  to  each  ar- 
ticle. What  they  did  leave  appears  to 
have  been  a  list  containing  the  heads  of 
M.  Pacifico 's  claims  upon  the  Portuguese 
Government;  and  a  protest  signed  by  seve- 
ral parties  referring  to  this  claim  was  also 
dropped  by  the  robbers.  M.  Pacifico,  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings,  claimed 
damages  from  the  Greek  Government  for 
the  loss  of  his  property  by  the  destruction 
of  his  house,  and  for  the  amount  of  money 
abstracted  from  it,  of  upwards  of  4,0002. , 
and  for  the  loss  sustained  by  him  by  the 
destruction  of  the  papers  relative  to  his 
claim  on  the  Portuguese  Government, 
which  was  originally  stated  at  21,000?. 
He  now  demanded  for  that  amount  and 
accumulated  interest  not  less  than  26,0001. 
The  question  was,  what  would  any  reason- 
able man  think  of  such  a  claim?  The 
claim  in  respect  of  the  destruction  of  his 
furniture  and  property  he  must  call  a  most 
exorbitant  demand;  and  the  other  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  describe,  but  he  might  state 
that  the  only  voucher  for  which  was  a  do- 
cument showing  that  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment had  utterly  repudiated  any  such 
claim.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  foun- 
dation for  this  extraordinary  demand  of  M. 
Pacifico  —  notwithstanding,  any  man  of 
judgment  and  experience,  lookmg  at  this 
statement,  would  be  satisfied  that  the 
claim  was  greatly  exaggerated  in  some 
respects,  and  in  others  that  it  was  without 
foundation,  the  whole  was  represented  as 
a  just  demand  by  the  British  Minister  at 
Athens.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Department  adopted  the  claim 
of  M.  Pacifico  as  it  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  Minister  at  Athens,  and  ordered 
him  to  enforce  on  the  Greek  Government 
the  payment  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  also 
directed  him,  by  an  arbitrary  proceeding 
of  his  own,  to  require  the  additional  pay- 
ment of  5002.  for  the  present  injuries  said 
to  have  been  sustained  by  M.  Pacifico. 
In  the  first  place,  was  this  a  case  for  re- 
prisals, or  a  case  for  an  hostile  aggression, 
or  for  a  demand  in  that  haughty  and  im- 
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perious  manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
invariably  instructed  the  British  Ministers 
iu  minor  States  to  make  demands  ?  He 
would  ask  whether  this  was  a  case  in  which 
the  Government  were  justified  in  pursuing 
Buch  a  course  as  they  had  done,  and  which 
was  not  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations. 
He  contended  this  was  a  case  for  the  tri- 
bunals of  that  country ;  and  M.  Facifico 
himself  recognised  this  when  he  appealed 
to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  deal  with 
the  question.  It  appeared  that  an  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  this  question  by  the 
Procureur  General  at  Athens,  and  a  coun- 
cil was  assembled  for  the  examination  of 
six  persons,  who  were  said  to  be  impli- 
cated in  this  transaction.  The  case  was 
investigated  at  length  before  the  council, 
and  the  result  was,  that  that  body  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  there  was  no  case 
to  go  before  the  assize  court  for  trial ;  so 
that  these  six  persons  were  discharged 
from  custody.  [Mr.  Roebuck  :  Hear, 
hear !  ]  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  who 
was  so  fond  of  interrupting  him  with 
cheers,  had  better  reserve  what  he  had  to 
say  for  his  reply.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  must  know  that  this  was  the  regu- 
lar tribunal  of  the  country,  and  also  that 
the  proceeding  was  not  an  application  for 
compensation  for  loss  of  property,  but  an 
application  to  enforce  the  criminal  justice 
of  the  country  by  the  punishment  of  the 
aggressors.  He  would  venture  to  say  that 
this  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  tri- 
bunals of  this  country  were  open  to  M. 
Facifico,  not  only  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  plundered  his  house,  but  also 
for  that  compensation  which  the  law  would 
have  afforded.  The  course  which  should 
have  been  pursued  was,  to  have  resorted, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  tribunals  of  the 
country  ;  and  if  justice  was  denied,  there 
might  have  been  some  ground  for  the  in- 
teiference  of  the  noble  Lord.  If  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  no  chance  of  obtain- 
ing redress  by  these  means,  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  been  quite  right  in  requiring 
compensation.  Suppose,  in  1780,  a  riot- 
ous mob  had  broken  into  the  house  of  a 
foreign  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  property  in  it — and  no 
doubt  many  instances  of  the  kind  occurred 
at  that  time — ^would  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  say  that  this  was  a  case  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  of  the  foreigner, 
to  be  enforced  by  an  armed  aggression  ? 

tMr.  Roebuck:    Hear,  hear!]     Did  his 
on.    and  learned  Friend  by  that  cheer 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  de- 


fend such  a  proposition  ?  If  he  was,  he 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  was  prepared  to  join  is- 
sue with  him.  He  would  venture  to  say 
that  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  snck 
a  mode  of  proceeding  was  allowed.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  held  up  the  blue 
book  in  his  hand  as  if  it  contained  pre- 
cedents and  authorities  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing; but  he  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  never  found, 
when  such  authorities  were  examined,  that 
they  agreed  together.  As  for  the  case  of 
M.  Facifico,  it  was  not  a  case  for  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  Government  alive  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  until  the  fall-r 
est  inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  it.  No- 
thing could  justify  any  proceedings  similar 
to  those  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  until  after  the  fullest  inquiry, 
and  the  clearest  conviction  had  been  arrived 
at  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim.  If  there 
had  been  any  inquiry  they  would  have 
found  that  there  had  been  most  gross  and 
absurd  exaggeration  resorted  to  in  this 
claim.  It  would  also  be  found  that  it  was 
not  until  the  period  of  the  intervention  of 
the  French  Government  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  M.  Facifico 's 
claim  should  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
He  now  came  to  the  seizure  of  some  Ionian 
boats  at  Salcina,  which  had  been  taken 
possession  of  and  plundered  by  some  armed 
men  who  were  at  that  place.  Sir  £.  Lyons, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  the  inteUigence  to 
the  noble  Lord.  Shortly  afterwards  Sir 
£.  Lyons  received  the  following  despatch 
from  Viscount  Falmerston  : — 

"  The  inolosures  in  your  despatch  (No.  87)  re- 
late to  the  plunder  of  six  Ionian  boats  at  Saloina, 
in  the  River  Achelous.  With  reference  to  that 
subject,  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  address  a  note 
to  M.  Coletti,  stating  that  Her  Majesty*s  Govern- 
ment expect  and  demand  that  the  Greek  (voyem- 
ment  will  make  full  compensation  to  the  lonlant 
for  the  losses  and  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Greek  robbers  and  pirates  who  were  allow- 
ed upon  that  occasion  to  take  possession  of  the 
Custom-house  at  Salcina  ;  and  you  will  say  that 
Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  will  be  instructed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  to  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  masters  and 
crews  of  the  six  Ionian  boats,  and  to  send  yoa  an 
account  thereof.  You  will  also  state  to  M.  Co- 
letti  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  trust  that 
when  the  account  in  question  shall  have  been  given 
in,  His  Excellency  will,  without  any  delay,  cause 
the  amount  to  be  paid  to  you,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  remitted  to  Corfu." 

M.  Coletti,  as  would  he  seen  in  page  191 
in  the  hlue  hook,  replied  to  this  communi* 
cation  of  the  nohle  Lord;  and  he  did  not 
think  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  could 
have  taken  a  more  accurate  view  of  the 
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Transaction  than  was  given  by  the  Greek 
Minister : — 

"  The  duty  of  the  Eling's  GoTemment  was  to 
put  down  crime,  and  it  has  not  neglected  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  superfluous,  M.  le  Chovalier,  to  bring 
before  your  notice  again  the  diflBcultios  which  are 
always  opposed  to  effectually  maintaining  authority 
in  the  province  of  Acamania ;  but  no  one  is  igno- 
rant of  attempts  which  have  been  made.  Soldiers 
hare  &l]en  in  encounters  with  the  banditti ;  seve- 
ral of  the  latter  have  quite  recently  been  killed. 
The  pursuit  is  still  continued,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  I  hope  that 
the  individual  marked  out  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  outrage  committed  at  Salcina,  the  Ionian 
Tryphon,  who  has  escaped  from  the  prisons  of 
Santa  Maura,  will  at  last  fall  into  the  hands  of 
justice.  Nothing  will  be  neglected  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  result,  which,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
hoping  will  be  considered  by  the  Government  of 
Her  Britannic*  Majesty  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
only  obligation  which  the  Government  of  His 
Hellenic  Majesty  can  be  held  responsible  for  in 
this  affair." 

[Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear,  hear!]  Did  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  mean  to  say  that 
because  some  brigands  had  plundered  some 
Ionian  boats,  that  the  Greek  Government 
was  bound  to  make  compensation  to  the 
persons  plundered,  and  if  it  was  refused, 
the  claims  should  be  enforced  by  an  hostile 
force?  [Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear,  hear!]  He 
was  again  surprised  to  hear  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  express  his  assent  to  such 
a  proposition.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
confine  himself,  in  the  remarks  which  he 
had  made,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  regarded  the  three  principal  heads 
of  the  claims  which  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  squadron  under  Sir  W. 
Parker.  The  claim  of  Mr.  Finlfiy  might 
be  put  entirely  aside  for  the  present;  but 
M.  Pacifico  had  made  out  no  case,  and 
there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
Greek  Government  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  compensation,  and  which,  if  it  was 
refused,  should  be  forced  by  aggressive 
means.  When,  also,  compensation  was 
demanded,  the  claim  was  made  in  the  most 
strong  and  overbearing  language,  and  in 
terms  such  as  were  never  used  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  unless  in  addressing  small  States. 
This  was  done  in  the  most  offensive  man- 
ner, for  the  noble  Lord  had  thought  pro- 
per to  order  the  British  Minister  at  Athens 
to  call  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Greek  Go- 
Ternment,  and  demand  the  concession  of 
these  claims  within  twenty-four  hours, 
threatening  them  with  a  hostile  blow  if 
they  refused  to  yield  within  that  period. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  the 
House  the  affecting  and  dignified  answer 
made  by  M.  Londos  to  this  demand  made 


by  Mr.  Wyse.     The  House  would  recollect 

that  at  the  time  this  demand  was  made  on 

M.  Londos  he  had  been  only  three  weeks 

in  office;  and  he  was  sure  if  the  noble  Lord 

was  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  he  would 

have  been  glad  to  have  asked  time  to  plead. 

The  letter  of  M.  Londos  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Athens,  Jan.  7-19.  1850. 
**  I  have  received  the  note  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  write  to  mo  yesterday.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  express  to  you  the  feelings  with 
which  it  has  been  read  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Greece  and  his  Government.  The  whole  nation 
will  partake  them.  Greece  is  weak,  Sir,  and  she 
did  not  expect  that  such  blows  would  be  aimed  at 
her  by  a  Government  which  she  reckoned  with 
equal  pride  and  confidence  among  her  benefactors. 
In  the  presence  of  a  force  like  that  which  obeys 
your  instructions,  the  Government  of  His  Uellenio 
Majesty  can  only  oppose  its  rights  and  a  solemn 
protest  of  acts  of  hostility  committed  in  profound 
peace,  and  which,  without  speaking  of  other  inter- 
ests of  a  higher  order,  are  a  violation  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  its  dignity  and  independence.  In 
this  sad  conjuncture,  certain  of  the  support  of  the 
Greek  people,  and  of  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
world,  the  King  of  Greece  and  his  Government 
await  with  sorrow,  but  without  weakness,  the  end 
of  the  trials  which,  by  order  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  you  may  still  destine  for 
them." 

Ho  (Sir  F.  Thcsiger)  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  calm  and  dignified  than  this 
reply  of  the  Greek  Minister  to  the  threat 
offered  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Lord.  But  no  delay  took  place,  and  an 
overwhelming  force  was  sent  to  Athens. 
No  further  delay  was  allowed  after  the 
peremptory  demand  made  by  Mr.  Wyse. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  been 
stated  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another  place 
that  the  circumstance  of  sending  a  large 
fleet  to  Greece  to  enforce  these  demands, 
was  a  compliment  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  for  they  could  say  that  they 
yielded  to  a  large  fleet,  but  they  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  do  so  to  a  sloop-of- 
war.  He  thought  it  was  a  singular  com- 
pliment for  a  large  Power  to  send  such  a 
force  against  a  weak  State  as  to  show  that 
all  resistance  would  be  unavailing.  This 
was  a  mode  of  showing  to  them  their  utter 
weakness,  and  certainly  was  a  mode  of 
compliment  which  could  only  have  occur- 
red to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  In  the 
mode  of  enforcing  the  demand,  a  heavy 
blow  was  struck  at  the  commerce  of  that 
country.  The  loss  they  had  to  sustain 
was  heavier  than  the  claims  of  M.  Pacifico 
and  all  the  other  parties  put  together,  set- 
ting aside  the  amount  of  the  alleged  claim 
for  the  destruction  of  papers  connected 
with  the  demand  on  the  Portuguese  Go- 
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rernment.  The  whole  claim  of  M.  Paoi- 
ieo  for  his  house  and  furniture,  including 
ihe  jewels  belonging  to  the  female  portion 
of  his  family,  was  7,0002.,  while  it  ap- 
peared that  the  value  of  the  Greek  vessels 
seised  was  14,0002.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, then,  to  tell  the  value  of  the  ships 
and  cargoes  detained  by  the  British  fleet, 
or  the  loss  which  must  be  visited  on  their 
owners,  and  others,  interested  in  their 
cargoes.  These  were  the  instructions 
under  which  the  claims  were  enforced  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  by  his  Minister  at 
Athens,  and  by  the  instructions  sent  to 
the  admiral  on  the  station;  and  he  would 
venture  to  ask  the  House  whether  they 
eould  go  beyond  them  in  the  mode  of  en- 
forcing these  claims?  Was  the  House 
Prepared  to  go  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
'riend  in  saying  that  the  principle  thus 
adopted  and  acted  upon  in  this  case  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  calculated 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  uphold  the 
dignity  of  this  country  ?  Let  Uie  House 
consider  whether,  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  matters  were  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  was  calculated  to  maintain 
peace.  It  would  be  found  in  their  books 
that  there  was  a  claim  of  long  standing 
for  the  possession  of  the  two  barren  islands 
of  Gervi  and  Sapienza.  The  question  was, 
whether  they  were  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
territory,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  ?  On  the  claim  being  made 
by  the  British  Minister,  the  Greek  Govcm- 
ment  replied  that  no  act  of  sovereignty 
had  ever  been  shown  to  have  been  exer- 
eised  by  the  Ionian  Government  in  these 
islands ;  it,  therefore,  would  be  the  more 
equitable  course  to  give  up  these  two  bar- 
ren islands  to  the  State  which  was  nearest 
to  them.  The  British  Minister  stated  that 
they  formerly  belonged  to  Venice,  and, 
therefore  at  present  they  must  be  regarded 
as  a  portion  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  This 
was  a  very  different  matter  from  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  or  M.  Pacifico.  This  was  a  territorial 
question,  in  regard  to  which  France  and 
Russia  had  a  right  to  interfere  ;  for  those 
Powers,  together  with  England,  had  en- 
tered into  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  the  in- 
teg^ty  of  its  territories.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  noble  Lord,  whose  principles  they 
were  told  were  calculated  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  world,  gave  orders  to  the 
admiral  to  take  possession  of  these  two 
islands,  and  he  believed  this  order  was 
ob^^edy  and   the  admiral  was  for  some 


time  in  possession  of  ihem ;  but  by  this 
time  Russia  was  roused  by  the  injury  and 
slight  offered  to  her  by  Uie  noble  Lord ; 
and  it  would  be  found  in  the  blue  book 
that  a  very  able  and  very  humiliatory 
letter  from  Count  Nesselrode  had  been 
communicated  to  the  noble  Lord,  in  which 
complaints  were  made  of  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord  with  regard  to  Greece  and 
those  islands.  It  was  true  that  this  letter 
was,  after  some  time,  withdrawn.  [An 
Hon.  Mehbeb:  No,  it  was  not  withdrawn.] 
He  had  understood  that  the  letter  waa 
withdrawn,  and  one  of  a  more  moderate 
character  sent  in  its  place.  He  found, 
however,  by  referring  to  the  blue  book, 
that  it  still  remamed  by  the  side  of  the 
more  quiet  and  peaceable  communication. 
He  understood  a  replv  had  been  sent  to 
the  noble  Lord,  to  which  a  rejoinder  waa 
returned ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to 
see  either  of  these  papers.  That  step  waa 
taken  with  regard  to  these  complaints  of 
Russia.  At  that  time  the  rash  order  which 
had  been  sent  to  Admiral  Parker  had 
never  been  recalled;  but  the  noble  Lord 
was  at  length  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  possession  of  these  islands,  while 
the  control  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
exercise  over  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  this  country,  and 
created  a  suspicion  as  to  our  good  faith. 
But  Russia  was  not  the  only  nation  which 
was  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  noble  Lord  had  contrived  to  infuse  so 
much  suspicion  of  a  want  of  good  faith  on 
his  part,  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  course 
which  he  would  pursue  in  these  transac- 
tions, that  that  nation,  which  had  been  up 
to  the  year  1846  one  of  our  dearest  and 
warmest  allies,  now  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  towards  us,  when  they  found 
out  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  It 
appeared  that  in  February,  1850,  an  inter- 
vention on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  on  the 
part  of  France,  with  the  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  difficulties  between  that  country 
and  England,  was  proposed  and  accepted. 
The  noble  Lord  proceeded  in  a  very  care- 
ful and  subtle  manner  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  proceeding.  The  noble 
Lord  said  this  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mediation,  but  merely  as  an  interposition 
of  good  offices.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said 
it  was  not  an  arbitration,  but  an  interposi- 
tion for  mediation  and  the  promotion  of 
good  offices.  He  (Sir  F.  Thesiger)  con- 
fessed that  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  mediation  and 
good  offices.    He  thought  when  the  good 
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ofiSces  of  a  party  were  called  for,  tliat  they 
should  leave  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
party  the  determination  of  the  matter  in 
question.  In  one  of  the  papers  which  were 
presented  to  the  French  Legislative  As- 
semhly  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  there  was 
a  despatch  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys : — 

**  Lord  Palmerston  agreed  with  me ;  onlj  he 
told  me  that  he  would  introdace  into  his  note  a 
paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  well  determining  the 
nature  of  our  intervention,  which  would  he,  not 
an  arbitration,  but  a  friendly  mediation  {media- 
ticn  officieuse),  an  interposition  of  good  offices. 
'  Something/  bo  said,  '  lilie  what  you  did  in  the 
affsir  of  the  sulphur  of  Sieilj,  and  what  we  our- 
•elves  did  in  your  difference  with  Mexico/  " 

In  whatever  character  it  was  that  the 
French  Government  intervened,  he  thought 
it  was  clear  that  it  was  in  perfect  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  that  country,  and  with 
A  sincere  desire  to  promote  a  final  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  these  matters.  This 
could  ho  shown  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  in  the  despatch  from  General  de  la 
Hitte  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  Ge- 
neral says — 

'*  Whatever  impression  we  may  have  received 
from  the  proceedings  to  which  England  has  had 
recourse  to  enforce  her  claims,  we  ought  to  lay 
aside,  as  long  as  our  mediation  lasts,  tho  painful 
sentiments  which  they  have  caused  us.  It  is  with 
perfect  good  &ith  that  wo  have  offered  our  good 
offices  to  the  Cabinet  of  London.  We  sincerely 
desire  an  amicable  arrangement,  and,  when  a 
great  Power  is  concerned,  such  an  arrangement 
can  only  take  place  upon  conditions  which  are  not 
humiliating.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  without 
conceding  to  England  anything  which  she  cannot 
daim  without  injustice,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
Greek  Govemment  should  not  refuse  any  satisfac- 
tion which  equity  may  require  or  justify ;  and 
that  it  should  give  a  certain  latitude  in  consider- 
ing what  it  ought  to  do  in  this  respect.'* 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Baron  Gros  ar- 
rived at  Athens;  on  the  1st  of  March,  Mr. 
Wyse,  having  received  an  intimation  from 
the  noble  Lord  of  the  intended  interven- 
tion of  the  French  Government,  orders  a 
suspension  of  coercive  measures;  but  in  the 
▼ery  first  interview  with  Baron  Gros,  Mr. 
Wyse  tells  him  that  which  certainly  was 
not  very  satisfactory — that  he  was  most 
distinctly  to  understand  that  Mr.  Wyse  had 
no  instructions  to  go  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  nature  or  amount  of  the  claims,  or 
any  authority  to  make  any  concession  or 
modification.  That  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory for  a  person  who  had  been  selected 
for  the  office  of  mediator,  or  to  interpose 

food  offices,  or  whatever  terms  the  noble 
lOrd  might  prefer  to  apply  to  it.  But 
M.  Gros  proposed  a  convention  by  which 
the  whole  matter  was  to  be  arranged  on 
certain  terms.      To  this  Mr.  Wyse  op- 


posed his  counter-project  of  convention, 
in  which — and  he  begged  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House  to  this — there  was 
a  clause  proposed  to  be  introduced,  that 
the  English  Government  should  be  pro- 
tected from  any  claims  for  indemnities 
for  losses,  arising,  it  was  said  originally 
from  the  detention,  and  afterwards  the 
word  seizure  was  put  in,  and  the  clause 
stood,  "  arising  from  the  seizure  or  detention 
of  those  vessels;*'  and  Mr.  Wyse  said  he 
proposed  the  introduction  of  that  clause 
mto  the  convention,  because  he  thought  it 
very  likely  that  parties  might  be  encou- 
raged to  bring  such  forward,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  amount  which  the 
Greek  Government  had  to  pay  to  England; 
but,  he  said,  he  had  no  very  sanguine  ex> 
pectation',  nor  Baron  Gros,  that  that  clause 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. Baron  Gros  refused  to  accede  to 
the  counter  convention  proposed  with  that 
clause  by  Mr.  Wyse.  But  in  the  mean- 
time negotiations  were  going  on  between 
the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  and  on  the  9th  April 
they  had  proceeded  so  far  towards  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences, 
that  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  thought  he  was 
justified  in  writing  to  his  Government  to 
say  that  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  an 
amicable  termination,  and  that  coercive 
measures  were  not  to  be  resumed  unless 
Baron  Gros  should  abandon  tho  path  of 
mediation.  On  the  12th  of  April  a  despatch 
was  sent  from  the  French  Government  to 
Baron  Gros,  announcing  the  negotiations, 
and  the  terms  which  were  likely  to  be 
arranged  between  the  noble  Lord  and  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  noble  Lord  sent 
no  instructions  whatever  to  Mr.  Wyse  be- 
fore the  19th  of  April.  The  noble  Lord 
said  there  were  no  packet  communications 
that  he  was  aware  of,  between  the  9th  and 
the  17th,  which  would  enable  him  to  com- 
municate with  our  Minister  in  Greece;  but 
the  noble  Lord  might,  upon  such  an  ur- 
gent occasion,  knowing  what  would  have 
been  the  serious  consequences  of  delay, 
have  adopted  the  course  of  sending  a  spe- 
cial messenger,  which  he  did  upon  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  when  the  convention 
had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  when  the  draughts 
had  been  conveyed  to  Athens,  in  the  way 
he  would  afterwards  mention.  But  the 
consequence  of  the  noble  Lord  not  making 
any  communication  to  Mr.  Wyse,  between 
April  9  and  17,  was,  that  Mr.  Wyse,  when 
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Baron  Gros  saw  him  on  the  27th  of  April, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  his  Government,  and 
that  coercive  measures  were  not  to  he  re- 
sorted to,  but  that  if  any  difference  exist- 
ed between  them,  it  was  to  be  referred 
home  for  the  decision  of  the  Government 
— Mr.  Wyse,  not  having  obtained  any  in- 
structions from  his  Government  at  that 
time,  could  not  of  course  adopt  what  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  Baron  Gros. 
He  insisted  upon  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands, and,  amongst  others,  that  a  sum  of 
180,000  drachmas  should  be  deposited  in 
satisfaction  of  M.  Facifico's  Portuguese 
claims,  and  upon  the  failure  to  comply  with 
those  terms  coercive  measures  were  re- 
sumed (he  believed)  on  the  29th  April,  and 
the  King  of  Greece  was  compelled  to  pay 
1,000,000  drachmas.  [An  Hon.  Member  : 
No,  no!]  He  repeated  1,000,000;  look 
at  the  Marquess  of  Normanby's  despatch. 
{An  Hon.  Member  :  It  is  a  misprint.] 
Well,  a  large  number;  it  was  not  im- 
portant what  the  exact  amount  might 
be ;  but  he  yielded  to  irresistible  force  ; 
and  through  that  alone  acceded  to  the 
terms.  He  found  it  was  330,000  drach- 
mas, but  it  made  no  material  difference. 
Well,  let  them  see  what  was  the  under- 
standing between  the  noble  Lord  and  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  respect  to  this  con- 
vention which  was  subsequently  agreed 
upon  betv^een  them  in  London.  The  no- 
ble Lord  said  it  must  be  understood  that 
if,  at  the  time  when  these  draughts  should 
arrive  at  Athens,  any  different  arrange- 
ment should  have  been  agreed  to  between 
the  British,  French,  and  Greek  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  different  arrangement  must 
stand  good,  and  this  proposed  plan  of  con- 
vention, being  no  longer  requisite,  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  apprehended,  if 
there  were  any  meaning  in  language,  that 
this  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  must  be 
interpreted  in  this  way  : — "  If  no  such 
arrangements  between  the  British,  French, 
and  Greek  plenipotentiaries  takes  place 
as  we  have  contemplated,  then  this  con- 
vention into  which  we  have  entered  shall 
be  the  final  arrangement  between  us  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Greek  claims." 
Now,  no  such  arrangement  did  take  place; 
the  settlement  of  the  question  was  brought 
about  by  the  application  of  a  strong  pres- 
sure— by  means  of  a  hostile  force— -on  the 
Greek  Government;  and  he  ventured  to 
thiuk  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  convention  concluded  between 
the  noble  Lord  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 


in  London,  had  become  that  which  was  to 
adjust  the  differences  existing  between  the 
parties.  But  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
summary  mode  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
dealt  with  the  question.     He  said — 

**  The  case  thus  foreseen  bj  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  had  in  the  meantime  happened  at 
Athens,  though  not  precisely  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  words  employed  beforehand  to  de- 
scribe it.  Another  settlement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Greek  Government  had  been  made,  but  it 
had  not  been  made  by  all  three  of  the  Ministers 
engaged  in  the  negotiation.  It  had  been  made 
by  direct  communication  between  the  Greek  and 
the  British  Ministers,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
renewal  of  the  action  of  the  British  squadron." 

So  that  the  noble  Lord  himself  admitted 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
convention  at  Athens  was  to  subsist  in 
force  had  not  occurred,  and  therefore  the 
noble  Lord,  admitting  that,  must  admit 
also  that  it  was  the  convention  entered 
into  between  himself  and  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  which  was  to  conclude  the  differ- 
ence with  the  Greek  Government.  Bat 
the  House  must  observe  that  in  this  con- 
vention there  was  no  stipulation  for  pro- 
tection against  claims  for  indemnities  for 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  seizure  of 
Greek  vessels;  and  this  was  not  wonderful 
when  they  came  to  consider  the  position 
in  which  the  Government  was  placed  to- 
wards France  as  respected  this  question. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  after  what  had  oc- 
curred with  the  noble  Lord,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  there  had  been  a  violation  of 
the  engagements  made  with  him,  commu- 
nicated that  impression  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment, who  recalled  their  Ambassador  from 
this  capital  on  the  15th  of  May.  So 
stood  the  question  between  France  and 
the  noble  Lord ;  the  noble  Lord  being 
accused  in  the  face  of  the  French  nation 
of  a  breach  of  the  engagement  into  which 
he  had  entered,  and  the  French  Minister 
having  been  withdrawn  upon  that  account, 
and  so  the  matter  remained  when  this 
question  was  £rst  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  no- 
ble Lord  was  accused  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  of  not  having  adhered  to  the  terms 
of  that  arrangement,  which  declared  that 
the  convention  of  London  was  to  prevail, 
supposing  that  no  other  arrangement  had 
been  definitely  agreed  upon  between  the 
three  Fowers  before  its  arrival  at  Athens; 
the  noble  Lord  was  insulted  by  the  charges 
being  made  against  him,  and  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Minister  expressly 
on  that  ground ;  and  yet,  at  the  present 
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moment,  the  noble  Lord  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  an  adjustment  of  the  difference 
upon  the  footing  of  that  conyention  which 
was  entered  into  between  him  and  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys — that  convention  not 
containing  one  syllable  with  respect  to  the 
clause  of  indemnity  .which  was  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Wyse  for  the  reasons  he  had 
stated.  He  had  before  him  the  speech  of 
General  Lahitte,  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  printed  in  the  Globe  of 
Saturday  last,  which  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  tho  honour  of  announcing  to  the  As- 
lembly  that  the  Cabinet  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jestj  consents,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affiiirs  of 
Greece,  to  return  to  the  London  treaty,  by  8ub< 
ititnting  for  the  chiuses  of  the  arrangement  con- 
cluded at  Athens  on  the  27th  of  April,  which 
have  not  yet  been  executed,  the  corresponding 
stipulations  of  the  convention  agreed  to  in  Lon- 
don on  the  19th  of  April.  Consequently,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  gave  the  orders  to  de- 
clare to  the  Ambassador  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty that  the  French  GoTcmment  accepted  that 
solution,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned.  Gentlemen, 
what  the  French  Cabinet  has  accepted  on  the 
20th  of  June,  is  in  substance  what  it  had  pro- 
posed to  the  English  Cabinet  on  the  14th  of  May, 
previous  to  the  recall  of  its  Ambassador.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  hopes  that  it  will 
be  evident,  for  all  that,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
act  of  that  long  negotiation,  its  conduct  was  only 
inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  national  dignity,  by 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  a  desire  of  maintain- 
ing general  peace  [loud  applause  on  the  right]." 

So  that  the  noble  Lord,  having  stood  out 
to  the  last,  until  he  had  driven  us  to  the 
brink  of  a  war,  having  submitted  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  charged  with  a  breach 
of  his  engagements,  and  having  the  Min- 
ister of  France  withdrawn,  was  compelled 
at  last  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention he  had  before  repudiated,  and 
which  now  placed  him  in  the  same  position 
in  which  he  might  have  placed  himself  on 
the  14th  of  May,  without  the  humbling 
scenes  through  which  he  had  to  pass  since 
that  time.  Now  the  opinion  which  the 
French  Government  entertained  on  this 
subject  he  believed  was  shared  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  he  thought  the 
House  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  that 
opinion,  which  was  thus  expressed  by 
General  Lahitte,  in  one  of  the  letters  to 
be  found  in  the  papers  laid  before  the 
French  Chambers : — 

"  Be  assured  that  if  we  have  engaged  in  this 
difficult  affitir,  it  certainly  was  not  because  our 
dignity  was  flattered  by  having  to  discuss  the  bill 
of  M.  Pacifico,  or  that  we  found  any  inmiense  ad- 
vantage in  making  Greece  pay  rather  less.  No,  we 
were  prompted  by  other  considerations.  Sharing 
upon  these  matters  the  opinion  of  Riusia,  of  Aus- 
tria, of  all  the  other  Powers"— 


Why,  the  French  Minister  might  have 
said  the  opinion  of  all  the  world  in  this 
respect — 

"  We  thought,  notwithstanding,  that  the  na- 
ture of  our  relations  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment ought  to  determine  us  to  assume  another 
attitude,  to  hold  another  language ;  we  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  them  on  purpose  to  bring  them  to- 
gether ;  we  do  it  in  the  interest  of  peace,  in  their 
own  interest,  and  in  that  of  our  friendly  relations 
with  them." 

He  asked  the  House  whether  the  transac- 
tions he  had  detailed  were,  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  the  House  to  declare, 
calculated  to  insure  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try with  other  nations  ?  He  thought  it 
would  be  discovered  from  those  details  that 
the  noble  Lord,  so  far  from  adopting  a 
course  which  was  calculated  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  had 
compromised  and  degraded  it — and  so  far 
from  pursuing  measures  calculated  to  pre- 
serve peace,  had  done  everything  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  embroil  us  with  other  nations. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  adverting  to 
some  of  the  objections  made  to  the  terms 
in  which  the  instructions  of  the  noble  Lord 
were  conveyed  to  his  Minister,  and  to  the 
tone  of  that  Minister  to  the  King  of  Greece, 
observed  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had 
used  just  as  strong  language  in  despatches 
of  his  on  tho  subject  of  the  Greek  loan; 
but  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  overlooked 
the  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The 
Greek  loan  was  secured  by  treaty,  and  by 
a  guaranteed  treaty;  a  violation  of  that 
treaty  would  have  been  a  casus  belli;  and 
the  despatches  written  by  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen were  shown  to  the  Russian  Minister, 
who  wrote  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  and 
to  the  French  Minister,  who  did  not  object 
to  them.  They  were  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and,  though  strong  remonstrances, 
they  were  remonstrances  founded  on  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  and  made  by  one  of  the 
creating  and  guaranteeing  Powers,  and  to 
compare  them  to  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  enforcing  M.  Pacifico 's  or 
Mr.  Finlay's  claims,  or  tho  claims  of  the 
persons  in  the  six  Ionian  boats,  was  to  mis- 
understand the  real  position  in  which  the 
parties  stood  with  respect  to  those  ques- 
tions, it  being  hardly  possible  to  institute 
any  comparison.  He  knew  he  had  already 
trespassed  too  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House;  but  it  was  quite  impossible,  with 
the  numerous  details  through  which  he  had 
to  go,  to  have  compressed  what  he  had  to 
say,  consistently  with  giving  a  clear  ex* 
planatiou  of  his  views,  into  a  shorter  com- 
pass.   Inasmuch  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
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Friend  had  hardly  touched  on  any  other 
question  of  policy,  and  as  many  more  able 
debaters  would  interpose  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  he  should  feel  he  was  not 
justified  in  touching,  howerer  lightly,  on 
some  of  the  other  questions  connected  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  Lord;  but 
he  would  briefly  allude  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
yemment  on  the  question  that  had  been 
put   to  him  connected  with  this  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  stated,  in  very  emphatic 
language,   which   was    most  Yociferously 
cheered  by  his  supporters,  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the   foreign  affairs 
of  this   country,   so  long  as  he  retained 
that  office,  would  not  be  the  Minister  of 
Russia,  of  Austria,  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  that  he  would  remain 
the  Minister  of  England.     Now,  with  very 
great  deference  to  the  noble    Lord,   he 
hardly  understood,  though,  of  course,  every 
one  who  cheered  him  did,  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  noble  Lord   in  those  striking 
expressions.     Of  course,  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country  would  always  act  as  the  Minister 
of  England — that  could  not  be  what  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
intended  to  say,  because  that  would  be 
only  a    very  harmless    and   unnecessary 
truism;  but  he  presumed  the  noble  Lord 
meant  to  say,  that  upon  every  occasion  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  this  country  would  act  with  a  re- 
gard to  English  interests,  and  not  with  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  any  other  coon- 
try.     Now,  if  that  was  the  noble  Lord's 
meaning,  he  thought  anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  such  a  doctrine,  expressed  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  from  such  a 
high  authority,  and  adopted,  as  it  was  by 
some  considerable  portion  of  the  House, 
could   hardly  be   imagined.     In   political 
ethics  a  State  was  considered  as  invested, 
in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations,  with 
all  the  moral  responsibilities  of  an  indivi- 
dual; and  although  it  was  quite  competent 
for  an  individual  to  regard  his  own  in- 
terests, yet  in  his  dealings  with  others  it 
was  his  boundcn  duty  to  regard  their  in- 
terests  as  well   as  Ins  own.     The  noble 
Lord,  as  a  Minister  of  England,  would  be 
acting  a  most  mischievous  part,  if,  in  his 
transactions  with  foreign  States,  he  were 
to  consider  only  the  interests  of  his  own 
country;  and  if  he  were  not  to  give  atten- 
tion to  their  claims  and  rights  as  well  as  to 
our  own,  as  an  individual  would  the  in- 
terestf  ik  others  with  whom  he  was  nego-  i 


tiating.     It  remained  now  to  consider  the 
effects  of  the  present  Motion.     They  were 
not  here  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  direct 
and  decided  opinion  upon  the  sentence  or 
condemnation  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy 
towards    Greece,    which   had   been    pro* 
nounced  by  the  House  of  Lords.    A  ge- 
neral Motion,  approving  the  whole  policy 
of  the  noble  Lord  was  presented  to  them, 
and  in  their  approbation  of  the  entire  po* 
licy  must  necessarily  be  included  that  por- 
tion of  the  policy  which  affected  Greece. 
But  the  ingenuity  with  which  this  Motion 
had  been  prepared  for    the   purpose  of 
evading  the  question,  if  it  should  ha^^en 
to  be  successful  in  securing  the  verdict  of 
that  House  in  its  favour,  would  deprive  it 
of  half  its  effect.     Foreign  nations  were 
aware  that  an  opinion  had  been  pronounced 
by  an  august  assembly  forming  a  portion 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  country,   con- 
demnatory of  the  noble  Viscount's  policy; 
their  voice  had  gone  forth  to  all  lands. 
The  noble  Viscount's  policy  had  been  stig- 
matised by  that  sentence;  and  do  what  he 
could,  procure  what  majority  he  might  in 
favour  of  this  resolution,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  undo  the  mischief  which  had 
arisen  from  the  opinion  so  expressed  against 
that  policy,  or  reinstate  the  noble  Viscount 
in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  foreign 
countries.     What  had  brought  us  into  a 
situation  so  fatal  ?  He  asserted,  upon  the 
facts  he  had  submitted  to  the  House,  that 
it  was  the  principles  upon  which  the  noble 
Viscount  thought  proper  to  act,  of  con- 
stantly  intervening,   not  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying  disturbances  or  securing  free- 
dom, but  for  the  purpose  dther  of  insist- 
ing  peremptorily    upon    demands    which 
ought  never  to  have  been  made,  or  of  en- 
couraging revolutions,  which  were  called 
an  approach   to   self-government.     If  he 
had  not  intruded  upon  the  House  so  long, 
he  could  show  many  instances  in  which  the 
noble  Viscount  had  thus  interfered,  and 
then  left  the  parties  he  pretended  to  favour 
to  their  fate.     Upon  the  grounds  he  had 
submitted  to  the  House,  he  was  prepared 
to  give  a  decided  negative  to  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen. 
tleman  the  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  that  the  open- 
ing  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Abingdon  but  too  well  augured 
the  course  which  he  was  about  to  take. 
He  (Mr.  Wood)  came  to  the  House,  be- 
lieving they  were  about  to  discuss  a  sub- 
juct  of  great  importance  to  the  interests^ 
the  dignity,  and  the  honour  of  the  eovntiy 
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—-and  he  had  no  conception  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Memher  for 
She£Beld  was  to  be  met  by  arguments  such 
as  he  had  just  listened  to — arguments  as 
to  the  exaggerated  details  of  the  claims  of 
H.  Paeifico,  vulgar  speculations  as  to  the 
losses  of  Mr.  Finlay,  and  other  arguments 
of  the  like  description,  everj  one  of  which 
he  had  heard  before,  or  read  before-— but 
which  had  filled  him  with  such  ineffable 
disgust  that  he  was  grieyed  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  whom  he  so  much  respect- 
ed, should  have  sanctioned  his  approbation 
of  them  by  adopting  every  one  of  them. 
It  was,  he  repeated,  a  bad  augury  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  address  that 
he  had  commenced  it  by  a  miserable  in- 
sinuation against  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  merited  a  substantial  reward  for  the 
part  ho  had  taken.  He  took  leave  to  tell 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
made  the  insinuation,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  had  long  ago 
earned  his  reward — a  more  substantial  re- 
ward than  any  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  or  the  country  could  bestow — the 
reward  of  the  people  of  England,  for  hav- 
ing earned  the  reputation  of  an  honest,  an 
upright,  and  patriotic  representative.  There 
was  no  necessity,  however,  for  him  to  speak 
in  defence  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
who  was  very  well  qualified  to  defend  him- 
self. He  only  alluded  to  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  upon  him,  as  an  augury  of 
what  might  be  expected  to  follow.  The 
question  which  the  House  was  invited  on 
the  present  occasion  to  discuss,  was  one  of 
grave  and  serious  import.  The  resolution 
of  another  place  had  been  determined  not 
alone  upon  the  merits  of  the  dry  question  of 
the  demands  upon  Greece,  for  the  resolution 
had  a  general  scope,  and  was  founded  upon 
this  avowed  principle,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  announce  to  Europe  that  the  Foreign 
Office  was  not  England.  That  was  the 
principle  of  the  resolution;  and  he  contend- 
ed that  it  had  been  well  and  properly  met 
by  the  counter  resolution  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  who  told 
them  that  the  dignity  and  the  honour  of 
England  had  been  upheld,  and  that  peace 
had  been  preserved  by  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  repeated  that 
the  present  was  a  serious  question  to  dis- 
cuss. That  other  Assembly,  august  as  it 
was,  was  capable,  no  doubt,  from  its  own 
chivalrous  feeling,  of  forming  an  estimate 
of  what  concerned  honour.  It  thought 
HkSiX  the  honour  of  fingland  wasnot  ia  wio 


keeping — that  the  Commons  of  England 
had  been  regardless  of  it — and  that  it  was 
not  safe  save  in  the  custody  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Everything  that  had  been  done 
with  reference  to  this  subject  had  been  done 
in  the  face  of  Parliament  and  of  the  coun- 
try—every step  that  was  taken  was  well 
known  in  that  House;  and  whatever  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
might  say  with  respect  to  the  general  neg- 
ligence of  England  with  respect  to  foreign 
affairs,  it  could  not  be  hold  that  in  this 
case  the  charge  could  be  borne  out. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  decided  that  it 
was  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  to 
blame  for  not  having  taken  any  step  to 
arrest  this  course  of  policy,  and  which  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  do  so  by  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  hon.  Members  on 
the  Opposition  benches.  It  was  true  they 
had  had  occasionally  a  sprightly  sally  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
and  a  few  querulous  complaints  from  other 
hon.  Members  less  distinguished;  but  no 
hon.  Member  had  brought  forward  the 
question  whether  the  honour  of  England 
had  been  tarnished  or  the  peace  of  Europe 
emperilled  by  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration.  If  the  sentence  of 
the  other  place  were  right,  the  custody  of 
the  honour  of  England  must  for  the  future 
be  confided  to  tbat  House.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  neglected  it,  and  they  an- 
nounced to  the  whole  of  Europe  that,  as 
often  as  foreign  countries  had  cause  of 
complaint  they  would  have  to  carry  their 
appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  because  the 
honour  of  England  could  not  be  confided  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Commons.  The  result, 
however,  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  precisely  the  contrary,  because  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  been  maintained,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  country  had  been  singularly  upheld. 
If  he  were  called  upon  to  take  issue  upon 
the  entire  course  of  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  reference  to  foreign  affairs, 
he  could  not  ask  a  better  issue;  and  so 
far  from  thinking  that  the  Government  had 
impaired  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  would 
have  detracted  from  the  one  and  lessened 
the  other  if  thev  had  hesitated  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  which  had 
been  so  long  and  so  grievously  violated  in 
Greece.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  any  shadow  of  blame  were  to  attach 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  it  was  that  it  had 
not  done  in  1848  what  it  had  done  in 
1850.     Kow  let   them    consider   irbftl 
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Had  caused  the  events  which  had  taken 
place.  Here  they  had  a  suhject  of 
Britain  depriyed  violently  of  his  property 
without  any  just  cause.  He  remained 
for  six  years  without  having  recourse 
to  his  own  emhassy,  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain redress,  but  utterly  failing  to  gain 
the  slightest  reparation.  Then,  and  then 
only,  he  obtained  the  aid  of  his  own  Go- 
vernment, receiving  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  1842;  and, 
because  he  persevered  in  his  claim,  they 
were  to  be  told  that  his  was  "  merely  the 
case  of  a  cannie  Scotchman,  who  had  made 
a  good  bargain,  and  wished  to  hold  it." 
Then  there  was  the  case  of  another  sub- 
ject outraged  by  the  plunder  of  his  house 
in  open  daylight,  and  on  a  festival — his 
wife  and  daughter  beaten,  and  his  pro- 
perty plundered.  And  what  was  the  an- 
swer to  this  outrage  ?  Why,  that  the  man 
was  a  Jew,  and  that  ho  had  exaggerated 
his  claims.  He  was  ashamed  to  hear  that 
it  was  alleged  against  this  man,  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  that 
he  bore  the  same  name  with  some  one  who 
would  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
forgery  if  he  had  lived  in  this  country,  if 
he  had  not  paid  down  a  sum  of  money  to 
stay  the  prosecution.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  was  the  House  to  reckon 
the  panes  of  glass  which  were  broken,  or 
the  candlesticks  which  were  taken  away 
from  the  house  of  M.  Pacifico,  when  they 
had  the  fact  before  them  that  the  house 
was  plundered  in  the  open  daylight,  and 
that  redress  was  refused?  And  were 
they  to  say  that  they  upheld  the  honour 
and  the  dignity  of  England,  by  permitting 
British  subjects  to  bo  treated  in  this  law- 
less and  barbarous  manner?  But  there 
was  another  case — that  of  Stellio  Sumachi 
— which  he  was  surprised  no  one  had  al- 
luded to.  This  man,  who  was  also  a  Bri- 
tish subject,  had  been  brutally  tortured, 
indeed,  subjected  to  a  description  of  tor- 
ture too  horrible  and  degrading  to  detail, 
and  so  dreadful,  that  the  poor  man  him- 
self had  paraphrased  it  by  saying,  **  I  was 
tortured  in  the  Turkish  fashion."  With 
respect  to  this  man,  it  was  said  that  he 
was  accused  of  burglary;  but  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  was  adduced  against  him,  and, 
after  being  kept  in  prison  three  months,  he 
was  released.  He  could  prove  that  he  had 
been  brutally  tortured.  The  law  of  Greece 
did  not  allow  of  torture,  yet  justice  was 
entirely  and  completely  refused  to  the  un- 
fortunate man  who  had  been  subjected  to 
such  revolting  treatment.    Was  it,  then. 


to  be  said  that  they  were  to  allow  a  Scotch* 
man  to  be  robbed  because  he  was  **  a  can- 
nie Scot  ?" — that  they  were  to  allow  an- 
other subject  to  be  outraged  and  plundered 
because  he  was  a  Jew,  and  had  exagge- 
rated his  claims  ? — and  that  a  third  man 
was  to  be  disgustingly  tortured  because  he 
was  accused  of  the  crime  of  burglary,  but 
without  the  production  of  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence ?  They  next  came  to  another  case, 
which  amounted  to  a  positive  and  direct 
insult,  to  that  which  was  considered  a  most 
delicate  point  of  national  honour — an  in- 
sult to  an  officer  in  the  British  Navy.  The 
facts  of  this  case  were  very  few  and  veiy 
clear.  An  officer,  the  son  of  the  British 
Vice-consul  of  the  place,  landed  from  a 
ship  of  war  at  the  usual  place  of  debark- 
ation. After  he  had  landed  he  was  stopped 
by  a  party  of  armed  soldiers,  upon  the 
ridiculous  pretence  that  the  boat  in  which 
he  had  arrived  had  gone  to  a  suspicious 
vessel,  and  that  he  himself  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  a  notorious  Greek  rebel.  Not- 
withstanding this  gross  treatment,  amount- 
ing,  as  it  did,  almost  to  an  insult  to  the 
British  flag,  were  we  to  be  told  that  we 
were  not  to  notice  it,  because  the  Power 
which  inflicted  the  injury  was  a  smaller 
one  than  ours,  and  not  able  to  compete 
with  us  upon  equal  terms  ?  These  were  the 
four  cases  in  which  we  were  told  that  we 
ought  to  forgive  and  forget,  and,  unmind- 
ful of  the  Powers  in  the  background,  pass 
over  the  insults,  in  order  that  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  England  might  be  main- 
tained. It  appeared  to  him  that  those  who 
had  arrived  at  the  resolution  in  the  other 
House,  must  have  had  a  very  singular 
idea  of  what  honour  and  dignity  really 
were,  or  they  must  have  been  grossly  mis- 
led. He  believed  that  they  had  been 
egregiously  misled,  and  that  others  were 
misled  likewise.  The  fourth  estate — the 
Times  newspaper — had  been  under  the 
same  misapprehension  for  a  long  time. 
That  valuable  publication  had  said,  over 
and  over,  among  other  mis-statements,  that 
M.  Pacifico  was  a  hybrid  Jew.  This  was 
the  course  taken  by  that  journal  in  a  long 
series  of  laboured  articles  against  the  noble 
Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
and  the  minds  of  those  who  considered  the 
question  as  it  was  thus  presented  to  them» 
and  who  had  not  the  patience  to  read  the 
blue  books,  were  prejudiced  by  the  mis- 
representations which  were  made  on  the 
subject.  These  prejudices  were  taken  up 
by  the  advocates  of  the  resolution  proposed 
in  the  other  House  ;  and  the  result  was,  a 
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total  ignorance  of  tlie  real  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  a  disregard  of  the  facts 
which  the  question  really  and  truly  turned 
upon,  as  detailed  in  the  blue  books  and 
papers  which  had  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament.   If  they  took  the  case  of  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  they  would  find  that  the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
had  very  much  mis-stated  it.     Mr.  Fiulay 
had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  for  300  or 
400  drachmas,  which  was  afterwards  di- 
vided into  two  plots.     One  of  them  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Goyernment,  in  order 
that  a  royal  printing  office  might  be  estab- 
lished on  it;  and  the  other  plot,  lying  con- 
venient for  the  purpose,  had  been  taken  to 
form  a  garden  for  King  Otho's  palace. 
Both  plots  were  thus  taken  away  ;  and  it 
was  alleged  by  the  Greek  Government  that 
it  was  done  by  virtue  of  a  decree,  passed 
in  the  year  1834  (but  really  in  1837).  and 
that  Mr.  Finlay  had  given  his  consent  to 
it.     It  was  stated   by  M.  Coletti  that  a 
commission  was  issued  in  the  year  1837, 
to  value  the  land  thus  taken  away,  and 
that  the  claims  of  other  persons  were  satis- 
fied,   though   no   arrangement  had    been 
made   with   M.  Pacifico.     The   statement 
given  by  Mr.  Finlay  was,  that,  in  the  year 
1837,    an    arrangement    was    made    by 
the  commune  of  Athens,  with  reference 
to     taking    land     for     public    purposes, 
and   that  it  was   agreed    that    all    land 
to  be   so    taken  was   to  be   staked  out 
within   six    months.      The    land  of  Mr. 


had  a  right  to  seek  redress  for  your  own 
subjects,  either  when  you  cannot  have  a 
remedy  according  to  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, or  when  you  can  but  are  denied  that 
remedy.  Now,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Finlay  had  no  remedy  according  to  the 
law  of  the  country.  A  commission  had 
been  appointed  under  a  certain  ordinance, 
and  one  hundred  persons,  whose  cases  had 
been  inquired  into,  received  compensation; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  those  per- 
sons were  Greek  subjects.  Mr.  Finlay, 
however,  should  have  had  his  case  tried 
by  a  legal  tribunal.  It  might  be  all  very 
well  for  those  Greek  subjects  to  say  they 
were  contented.  **  They  might  have  been 
contented,**  said  Mr.  Finlay,  "but  they 
were  not  paid."  It  was  not  until  Mr. 
Finlay  had  made  every  remonstrance  in 
his  power  that  he  took  steps  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to 
his  claim.  Sir  £.  Lyons,  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  called  attention  to  this  fact. 
He  said  Mr.  Fiulay  was  deprived  of  a  most 
valuable  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  and,  though  the 
mild  and  gentlemanly  measures  ho  had 
taken  to  acquire  compensation  had  been 
disregarded,  he  was  still  disposed  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  highest  price  paid 
for  the  same  quantity  of  land  situated  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  palace.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  say  that  the 
claim  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  nations  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  instructed  Sir  £.  Lyons 
Finlay  was  not  staked  out  for  eighteen  I  to  take  steps  to  see  Mr.  Finlay  righted. 


months  or  two  years,  and  consequently  he 
supposed  that  it  would  not  be  required. 
When  it  was  taken,  however,  he  went  and 
stated  the  circumstances  to  M.  Zagrophus, 
who  told  him  that,  with  respect  to  the  land 
taken  for  the  royal  printing  press,  he 
ought  to  have  compensation  for  it  as  it 
was  required  for  public  purposes.  With 
regard  to  the  other  plot  of  land,  he  was 
told  he  might  go  and  get  it.  Mr.  Finlay 
replied  that  he  could  not  get  it  as  it  had 
been  annexed  to  the  royal  garden.  He 
distinctly  stated  that  Mr.  Finlay  invited 
the  Greek  Government  to  take  his  claim 
into  consideration,  on  the  ground  that  the 
land  was  not  destined  for  any  public  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Finlay  said,  "  It  was  pleasant 
to  be  told  to  take  any  remedy  against  the 
Greek  Government,  after  having  been  told 
in  another  place  that  the  law  did  not  per- 
mit it."  He  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Abing- 
don with  regard  to  the  law  of  nations. 
One  of  the  rules  laid  down  wa8«  that  yon 
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He  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  had  great  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  when 
he  had  no  other  grievances  disturbing  his 
imagination,  had  thus  promptly  recognised 
the  justice  of  Mr.  Fiolay's  claim.  And 
yet  from  1842  to  1848  there  had  been 
such  miserable  haggling  and  bargaining 
as  mortal  man  never  saw,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  redress;  and  when  he  was 
told  that  this  was  the  claim  of  a  '*  cannie 
Scot,"  what  ought  they  to  think  of  the 
Sovereign  who  could  every  morning  look 
out  of  the  windows  of  his  palace  upon  the 
piece  of  land  for  which  he  knew  ho  had 
never  paid,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
subject  of  another  State  who  had  placed 
himself  under  his  protection  ?  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been,  if  anything, 
too  lenient  in  submitting  for  so  long  a 
time  to  the  frauds  and  devices  of  this 
miserable  and  unhappy  Government.  The 
sum  allotted  to  Mr.  Finlay  was  about 
1,066?.  Mr.  Wyse  said — 
*'  I  had  ascertained  that  this  is  the  sum  whioh 
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the  Arbiters  appointed  by  the  Greek  Goyemmeot 
and  Mr.  Finlay  proposed  to  fix,  bad  the  Greek 
GoTemment  not  prevented  the  arbitration  from 
being  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  the  legal 
period.  This  sum  is  rather  larger  than  that 
which  Mr.  Finlay  would  have  received,  if  the 
value  had  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Greek  tribunals  In  the  similar  case 
of  Raphtopoulo,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Finlay  three 
years  ago." 

Here  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  clear 
denial  of  justice.  Was  Mr.  Finlay  to  suf- 
fer all  this,  and  no  indignation  to  be  ex- 
pressed against  the  advisers  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Sovereign,  who  permitted,  under 
his  very  eyes,  this  detestable  piece  of  ini- 
quity ?  This  unhappy  Goveiiiment  had 
proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  two  arbiters,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Greek  tribunals. 
What  a  nice  chance  of  an  honest  decision 
such  a  tribunal  would  afford  !  The  Greek 
judges  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  a 
judge,  removable  at  pleasure,  should  ap- 
point the  umpire.  Mr.  Finlay  objected  to 
the  proposal  as  ridiculous,  and  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
coincided  in  that  opinion.  An  imputation 
had  been  thrown  out  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  withheld  despatches,  fur- 
nished false  extracts,  and  what  not ;  and 
it  was  also  imputed  to  the  Government 
that  in  February  last  they  laid  before  the 
House  papers  which  did  not  inform  it  that 
this  question  was  about  to  be  determined. 
Now  the  facts  were,  that,  after  a  delay  of 
fourteen  years,  a  delusive  system  of  arbi- 
tration was  wrung  from  the  reluctant 
Greek  Government.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  arbitrators  had  proved  too  honest 
for  them,  they  delayed  carrying  out  the 
decision  until  three  months  had  elapsed  ; 
well,  that  period  had  expired  about  three 
months  before  the  Pirseus  was  blockaded. 
With  respect  to  M.  Pacifico's  case,  it  was 
said  that  he  had  his  remedy  at  law,  and 
that  he  should  have  used  it  instead  of  run- 
ning to  the  Foreign  Office.  Why,  M.  Pa- 
cifico  did  try  the  authorities.  He  went 
before  the  police ;  he  pointed  out  the  in- 
dividuals who  attacked  his  house,  and 
named  the  general,  and  the  sons  of  the 
general,  in  whose  house  the  stolen  pro- 
perty was  to  be  found.  The  police  said, 
"  We  have  not  got  sufficient  witnesses  ;  " 
and  having  arrested  some  three  or  four  per- 
sons, who,  it  was  well  known,  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  after  some  ex- 
amination, dismissed  them,  and  said,  **  We 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  inquiry." 
The  case  of  M.  Pacifioo  was  that  of  a  flagrant 


and  patent  outrage  upon  person  and  pro- 
perty. It  was  said  that  he  too  had  his 
remedy  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  coun« 
try.  But  he  had  tried  them;  he  went  be- 
fore the  police;  he  pointed  out  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  outrage,  whom  he  had  him- 
self identified  in  the  mob,  and  the  houses 
where  the  stolen  property  might  be  found. 
But  the  police  did  not  pursue  their  inqui- 
ries with  regard  to  one  of  these  individuals. 
They  apprehended  four  or  five  persons  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  attack  upon  M. 
Pacifico's  house,  and  that  was  all  the  redress 
he  could  get  from  the  Greek  police.  He  knew 
nothing  personally  of  M.  Pacifico;  but  he 
must  be  a  man  of  considerable  talent  if  he 
had  drawn  up  his  own  papers,  in  which  he 
had  given  an  account  of  what  had  actually 
occurred.  He  answered  paragraph  by  para- 
graph the  statements  of  the  Greek  Minis- 
ter. That  Minister  stated  that  he  ought 
to  have,  in  the  first  place,  sought  a  remedy 
from  the  local  authorities.  He  said  dis- 
tinctly— 

"  It  has  been  proved  that  I  did  not  inunediately 
have  recourse  to  the  British  legation.  I  first  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  laws  of  the  country." 

He  then  added  that  he  assisted  in  the  in- 
quiry which  was  instituted  with  his  own 
personal  knowledge  as  much  as  he  could, 
but  observed — 

"  The  information  which  I  could  famish  was 
necessarily  very  incomplete.  Attacked  by  a  fu- 
rious populace — forced  to  conceal  myself — obliged 
to  go  and  implore  an  asylum  in  the  palace  of  the 
British  Minister — ^had  I  the  power,  or  was  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  distinguish  the  authors  of  the  acts 
of  violence  and  of  the  robberies  which  took  place 
at  my  house  ?  All  that  I  could  do  I  did ;  I  men- 
tioned the  sons  of  General  Zavellas  in  my  repre- 
sentation to  the  King's  advocate,  and  in  my  peti- 
tion of  June  I  pointed  out  the  houses  in  which 
was  some  of  the  property  stolen  from  my  house ; 
but  it  is  precisely  these  sons  of  General  Zavellas 
whom  they  have  not  proceeded  against ;  and  it  is 
those  very  houses  in  which  I  proved  the  existence 
of  the  secreted  goods  that  they  refused  to  search 
judicially  immediately  after  the  crime  had  been 
perpetrated." 

Then  he  added,  that  from  his  position  as  a 
Jew  he  could  not  act  as  a  Greek  citizen 
and  introduce  himself  into  those  houses. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  would  ask  the 
House  this  question — If  Lord  George  Gor- 
don had  been  one  of  the  sons  of  the  then 
Minister  of  the  day,  and  if,  in  the  outrage 
which  he  led,  the  house  of  a  foreigner  had 
been  robbed  and  plundered,  would  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  foreigner  having  been 
a  Roman  Catholic,  even  though  he  were 
able  to  say  that  he  saw  the  son  of  the 
Minister  leading  the  rioters,  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  Government  in  saying 
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tbej  were  unable  to  do  bim  tbe  justice  be 
demanded  ? — that  tbey  had  examined  one 
or  two  witnesses,  but,  having  done  that, 
tbey  were  unable  to  do  more  in  the  case  ? 
If  such  a  thing  as  this  could  possibly  have 
occurred,  would  any  Member  of  the  House 
deny  that  it  would  have  furnished  a  suffi- 
cient case  for  a  foreign  nation  to  take  up 
•gainst  them  ?  Tbe  whole  case  of  M. 
Facifico  had  been  treated  yery  lightly  in 
another  place;  but,  in  his  estimation,  every- 
thing connected  with  it  showed  how  thank- 
ful this  country  ought  to  be  that  they  had 
at  tbe  bead  of  foreign  affairs  a  Minister 
like  the  noble  Viscount,  who  took  care  that 
such  outrages  should  not  pass  unchecked. 
Even  if  M.  Pacifico  had  made  the  most 
extravagant  demand  ever  made,  that  would 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  attack  made  on 
bis  house.  But  then,  said  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Abing- 
don, M.  Pacifico  ought  to  have  redeemed  his 
plate  with  the  money  which  he  had  in  his 
possession.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
money  which  he  had  in  bis  possession  was 
trust-money.  He  borrowed  802.,  and  he 
bad  2302.  belonging  to  the  Synagogue;  but 
surely  they  did  not  suggest  that  he  ought 
to  have  redeemed  his  plate  with  that  ? 
Something  bad  been  said,  he  thought  very 
ridiculously,  about  the  wife  and  family  of 
this  gentleman  not  being  vritnesses.  It 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that 
tbey  saw  the  furniture,  and  everything 
that  he  complained  of  losing,  though  they 
eould  not  speak  to  the  value.  And,  on  the 
last  point,  he  might  appeal  to  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side,  who  had  written 
much  upon  such  matters,  whether  it  was 
not  tbe  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  East  to 
have  richly  furnished  houses,  which  they  se- 
cluded from  the  public  gaze  ?  Then,  as 
to  the  Portuguese  claims,  they  were  told 
that  tbey  had  been  trumped  up  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  fact  was  undoubted,  however, 
that  in  1845  M.  Pacifico  had  urged  claims 
on  Portugal;  Sir  E.  Lyons  was  able  to 
speak  to  that  fact,  and  it  therefore  could 
not  have  been  got  up  merely  to  help  out  a 
subsequent  case.  Connected  with  the  Por- 
tuguese claims  there  was  a  very  strange 
eireumstance  that  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  House.  If  they  looked  through  the 
papers  tbey  would  find  the  extraordinary 
course  of  negotiation  that  took  place  ;  and 
that,  however  right  it  might  be  to  have 
the  good  offices  of  France  on  the  occasion, 
certainly  M.  Facifico  was  placed  in  extra- 
ordinary bands  when  be  had  a  negotiator 
like  Baron  Gros  to  deal  with.    That  Baron 


Gros,  assuming  the  office  of  mediator, 
should  have  at  once  decided  on  refusing 
these  claims  on  the  evidence  of  the  debtor 
that  he  did  not  owe  the  money,  was  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  circumstances  in  the 
case.  It  was,  however,  solely  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Government  of  Portugal, 
made  in  two  despatches,  that  they  never 
owed  him  a  farthing,  and  had  always  re- 
fused to  pay,  that  Baron  Gros  came  to  his 
decision  respecting  these  claims,  and  re- 
fused them.  Then,  with  respect  to  Stellio 
Sumachi  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  they  had 
been  charged  with  committing  a  burglary, 
and  tortured,  by  placing  a  heavy  stone  on 
their  chest,  and  causing  two  or  three  per- 
sons to  sit  on  it.  Another  method  of  tor- 
ture, too  horrible  to  mention,  was  also 
used.  This  poor  man  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
English  Ambassador,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated — al- 
though it  was  afterwards  made  matter  of 
accusation  against  him,  that  he  never  made 
any  complaint  of  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived. What  did  they  do  then  ?  They 
instituted  a  mock  inquiry  before  the  No- 
march  Ducas.  Dr.  Chrysantopulos  was 
called  in  to  give  his  opinion  respecting 
the  injuries  done.  This  physician  said  he 
*'  found  no  organic  change  affected,  and 
concluded  there  was  no  torture.  On  the 
chest  there  was  no  appearance  of  external 
injury.  However,  the  prisoners,  no  doubt, 
felt  some  little  pain  in  their  chests;  but 
they  had  been  treated  with" — the  original 
words  were  "  la  grande  sensihiliU,^^  It 
should  have  been  translated,  "treated 
with  great  tenderness."  "  There  was  no 
doubt,"  continued  the  physician,  **  that 
the  prisoners  felt  some  little  pain  on  their 
chest  being  pressed,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  the  principal  cause  of  pain.  In 
other  words,  did  the  pain  proceed  from  ex- 
terior injury — that  is  to  say,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  stone,  &c.,  or  from  some 
other  pathological  cause,  as,  for  example, 
rheumatism;  or  was  it,  lastly,  the  effect  of 
their  low  trade  as  tinkers?"  Was  this 
case  to  be  treated  as  a  nisi  pritu  case,  aa 
it  had  hitherto  been  treated  ?  Here  was  a 
serious  accusation  made  by  two  men,  who 
pointed  out  to  tbe  police  the  parties  who 
maltreated  them.  The  examination  that 
took  place  was  secret.  The  accused  and 
accusers  were  never  confronted,  and  the 
only  evidence  adduced  of  which  they  had 
any  account  was  that  the  injured  persons 
had  tender  chests,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  their  previous  trade  as  tinkers.  But 
fortunately  tbe  case  did  not  rest  there. 
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Pucas,  the  unfortunate  Nomarch,  was 
obliged  to  transmit  this  account,  which  ho 
said  would  set  all  right.  But  that  same 
Ducas  told  Mr.  Wood,  a  gentleman  whom 
he  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  did  not  know,  but  who 
was  a  vice-consul,  that  lie  said  to  the  doc- 
tor that  he  was  astonished  at  the  certifi- 
cate which  he  gave,  and  that  the  doctor 
replied,  "What  could  I  do?  the  police 
made  me  do  it."  But  the  case  did  not 
rest  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wood  alone; 
they  had  the  evidence  of  Sir  E.  Lyons, 
who  stated  that  Ducas  had  told  him  the 
same  thing.  Ducas  at  that  time  had  re- 
signed his  office,  and  that  appeared  to  ac- 
count for  his  statement.  It  appeared  that 
fresh  demands  were  made  for  fresh  inqui- 
ries; and  the.  answer  to  those  demands  was, 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  proceed  twice 
against  a  person  on  a  criminal  charge. 
That  answer  was  quite  right  if  there  had 
been  a  real  examination  and  a  fair  trial; 
but  to  call  all  this  mockery  an  inquiry  was 
ridiculous.  But,  besides  the  testimony 
to  which  he  had  referred,  they  had  the 
evidence  of  two  men,  who  stated  distinctly 
that  they  heard  these  unfortunate  indi- 
yiduals  say  to  the  police,  **  How  could  you 
treat  us  so  cruelly  and  barbarously  ?  "  and 
the  police  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  "  We 
were  ordered  to  do  it."  Now,  he  (Mr.  P. 
Wood)  would  ask  whether,  upon  the  facts 
as  he  had  briefly  stated  them,  any  human 
being  could  venture  to  say  that  it  was  not 
the  bounden  duty  of  our  Foreign  Minister 
to  take  care  that  these  outrages  should  not 
bo  repeated  ?  Redress,  if  any  there  was 
which  could  have  been  afforded  to  them, 
was  refused,  and  that  was  enough.  Was 
there  a  redress  to  be  obtained  from  the 
tribunals  of  the  country?  If  so,  it  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  refused.  Could  any 
other  course,  then,  have  been  taken  but 
that  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Then,  with  reference  to  the  Ionian 
States.  So  continual  had  been  the  acts 
of  annoyance  on  the  part  of  Greek  sub- 
jects, that  the  lonians  stated  that,  unless 
Great  Britain  extended  to  them  her  pro- 
tection, it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  on  their  trade.  In  such  a  case, 
was  it  not  the  right — the  plain  and  boun- 
den duty — of  our  Government  to  interfere  ? 
It  was  clearly  proved  that  redress  was  re- 
fused; and,  it  was,  besides,  very  remark- 
able that  continued  insults  were  offered 
by  this  miserable  little  Government  in 
Greece  to  subjects  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
because  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
this  country.    Another  man  was  flogged 


without  any  cause  whatever.  Again^  a 
man  was  arrested  for  putting  up  a  flag, 
and  was  dragged  through  the  streets  as  a 
prisoner,  when,  after  all,  no  charge  was 
proved  against  him.  A  memorial  was  pre- 
sented, signed  by  forty  Ionian  subjects  re- 
siding at  Patras,  in  which  they  called  upon 
the  British  Consul  to  protect  them,  saying 
that  if  they  were  not  protected  from  these 
torturings  and  floggings,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  lonians  to  remain  at  Pa* 
tras.  Under  such  circumstances  it  not 
only  was  right,  but  it  was  the  plain  and 
bounden  duty  of  the  British  Government 
to  interfere.  With  regard  to  the  boats^ 
that  he  confessed  appeared  to  hitn  to  be 
the  only  doubtful  part  of  the  case.  The 
case  was  this :  A  set  of  brigands — if  in- 
deed they  were  brigands — took  possession 
of  the  Greek  Custom-house,  and  decoyed 
a  number  of  Ionian  boats.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter that  ought  to  have  been  redressed,  aud 
that  redress  no  doubt  might  have  been 
rendered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  But 
the  House  would  recollect  that  this  affair 
was  coupled  with  all  those  other  manifest 
cases  of  injustice.  It  was  fairly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  that  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  obtain  redress  in 
the  ordinary  course.  Nothing  was  done 
to  punish  those  robbers.  Either  the  Greek 
Government  was  too  weak  to  correct  that 
outrage,  or,  if  strong  enough,  was  unwill- 
ing to  do  it.  But  the  last  case  he  would 
refer  to  was  that  most  gross  outrage  upon 
the  boat's  crew  of  Her  Majesty  s  ship 
Fantome,  at  Patras.  The  plain  statement 
was,  that  two  persons  were  landed  from 
the  Fantome,  one  being  the  Consul's  son, 
a  youth  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  the  coxswain  of  the  boat.  These 
facts  were  explained  by  Mr.  Wood  and 
Captain  Le  Hardy  to  M.  Rondopoulos,  the 
Nomarch  of  Achaia;  but  what  was  the 
colouring  which  he  put  upon  the  transac- 
tion ?  He  wrote  thus  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior : — 

**  This  daj  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Patras,  coming  from 
Malta,  the  English  steamer  the  Spitfire ^  the  sake 
whoso  boats  received  and  took  on  b<Mird  Merendtti 
and  his  accomplices.  Her  boat  came  on  thoro, 
her  patent  of  health  was  sent  in,  and  her  com- 
mander then  went  to  visit  the  British  Consul. 
Ailer  having  made  some  manoeuvres  in  the  har- 
bour, which  made  us  think  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  departure,  the  Spitfire,  an  hour  later, 
cast  anchor  opposite  the  quarter  '  la  Tonnellerie ' 
(B«^iy«Mii«y),  where  the  families  of  the  rebels 
Boulgaraki  and  £.  R.  Pettas  reside.  Nobodj  at 
first  remarked  how,  after  some  manceuvres,  the 

Spitfiu  bad  ehomn  thii  place  Sn  iter  anohomge, 
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but,  after  a  little  while,  this  is  what  was  obserred : 
— At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  boat's  crew 
of  the  Spitfire  landed  in  the  abovementioned  quar- 
ter, at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  ships' 
boats  ordinarily  land,  and  then  returned  again  to 
the  steamer.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  address  to 
the  British  Consul  a  letter,  to  request  him  to 
oome  to  an  understanding  with  the  commander 
of  the  Spitfire,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing or  quarrel  between  the  boats'  crews  and 
the  guard  on  duty.  I  had  hardly  despatched  this 
letter  to  the  consul  when  a  new  incident  occurred. 
The  boat  of  the  steamer,  manned  by  ten  sailors, 
came  again  on  shore  in  the  same  quarter,  exactly 
opposite  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  families  of 
the  abovementioned  rebels,  and  put  on  shore  two 
unknown  persons,  who,  with  haste,  entered  Boul- 
garaki's  house." 

A  few  days  after  there  appeared  a  state- 
ment in  the  Moniteur  Grec  in  which  these 
particulars  were  persisted  in.  The  Con- 
sul required  the  Nomarch  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts;  hut  he  refused  to  do 
it.  About  a  week  afterwards,  and  when 
they  knew  that  Captain  Le  Hardy,  who 
was  the  only  officer  who  knew  the  whole 
particulars  of  the  matter,  had  left  with  his 
ship,  the  Greek  authorities  proposed  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry.  But  what  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  British  Government?  They 
said,  "  We  have  examined  into  the  matter, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  shall  take 
no  further  steps  except  that  of  making  a 
demand  on  you  for  redress."  He  would 
ask  the  House  whether  British  honour  was 
in  any  degree  compromised  by  demanding 
redress  for  the  insult  he  had  described? 
The  conclusion  of  the  case  was  this  : — On 
the  6th  of  December,  1848,  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  Sir  E.  Lyons  to  M.  Colocro- 
toni,  stating  the  whole  of  these  aggravated 
cases — first,  Mr.  Finlay*s  case,  with  all 
the  infamous  delay  attending  it ;  next,  M. 
Facifico's  case,  and  aU  its  atrocity;  then 
the  case  of  torture;  next,  the  case  of  the 
boat  of  the  Fantome;  and,  after  this  enu- 
meration, the  letter  concluded  by  demand- 
ing redress,  and  with  this  kind  caution, 
"Don't  presume  upon  our  forbearance; 
don't  infer  from  that  forbearance  that  the 
British  Government  is  not  determined  to 
compel  the  Greek  Government  to  accede 
to  these  demands."  What  was  the  result? 
Why,  that  letter  was  not  answered.  In 
December,  1849,  one  year  after  that  let- 
ter had  remained  unanswered,  Mr.  Wyse 
wrote  to  M.  Londos,  and  after  recapitulat- 
ing the  claims  in  the  letter  of  the  6th  of 
December,  1848,  he  said— - 

*'  I  know  you  are  now  in  office,  and  I  wish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  unsatisfied  demands 
made  by  my  Government  on  behalf  of  aggrieved 
British  and  Ionian  subjects;    But  you  are  aware 


of  all  the  fiicts,  because  you  were  in  the  Cabinet 
when  all  the  transactions  took  place." 

And  then  Mr.  Wyse  repeated  verbatim  the 
letter  of    the   6th    of  December,    1848. 
Every  thing  had  been  done  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  induce  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment to  meet  the  demands  that  had 
been  made  upon  them;  but  all  was  in  vain. 
What  more  could  have  been  done?     He 
had  heard  only  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion.    It  was  said  that  England  ought  to 
have  gone   and  told  Russia  and  France 
what   an   unhappy  position    she   was   in. 
When  the  address  was  made  which  pro- 
cured the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  the 
other  House,  he  was  extremely  struck  -with 
what  seemed  to  him  a  total  omissioui  eveii 
if  the  case  had  been  fairly  and  manfully 
stated,  instead  of  being  put  forth  in  tho 
miserable    and    pettifogging    manner    in 
which  it  was.     It  was  said  and  admitted 
by  Lord  Stanley,  that  it  had  been  the  case 
for  some  years  past  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  protecting  Powers  had 
been  bent,  not  so  much  on  securing  the 
independence,  and  establishing  the  consti- 
tutional and  newly-recognised  Government 
of  Greece,  as  on  interfering  with  and  ca- 
balling between  themselves  and  the  Greek 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  particular  influence ;  one  seeking  to 
establish  English  influence,  another  French 
influence,  and  the  third  Russian  influence. 
Now,  that   strong  admission  was   made. 
Assuming  it  to  be  the  fact  (although,  as 
far  as  regarded  England,  he  was  not  pre« 
pared  to  admit  it),  what   did   the  noble 
Ijord  tell  them  to  do  ?     He  actually  refer- 
red the  British  Minister  to  those  two  rival 
Governments — Russia  and  France — as  me- 
diators between  England  and  Greece.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affair^ 
was  advised  to  say,  **  We  cannot  get  re- 
dress from  the  Greek  Government  by  our 
own  diplomacy,  and  therefore  we  are  to 
obtain  it  through  the  intervention  of  Rus- 
sia and  France."   That  would  be  one  most 
remarkable  mode  of  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  England!      He   (Mr.  P.  Wood) 
wished  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  observationg 
with  respect  to  other  Powers.     It  was  not 
he  who  accused  them  of  caballing  together, 
and  endeavouring  to  establish   an  exclu- 
sive influence  in  Greece.     That  was  the 
allegation  of  the  opponents  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,    ^ut,  having  a  public 
document  before  him — the  letter  of  Count 
Nesselrode  to  Lord  Palmerston — he  con- 
fessed, for  one,  that,  instead  of  being  ha- 
miHated  by  that  letter,  tfJdDg  the  letter 
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with  the  answer  to  it,  he  thought  they  had 
reason  to  feel  great  satisfaction  with  the 
triumphant  nature  of  that  answer.  What 
was  the  letter  ?  It  was  certainly  a  most 
extraordinary  production.  It  seemed  to 
have  heen  penned  in  a  fit  of  mortification 
at  the  British  Government  having  taken 
the  only  manly  course  that  was  open  to  it. 
In  that  letter  Count  Nesselrode  spoke  of 
the  "unimportant  claims"  of  England  on 
the  Greek  Government,  and  ohserved,  that 
some  of  those  claims  had  already  been  ad- 
justed. Now,  the  only  one  that  had  heen 
in  anyway  settled  was  Mr.  Finlay's  claim, 
which  had  been  referred  to  arbitration.  It 
proceeded  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land "  towards  a  weak  and  defenceless 
State,"  and  then  said,  *'  We  are  certainly 
aware  that  England  has  claims  on  Greece.  ' 
So  that  there  was  no  surprise  on  Russia 
by  these  demands  being  made.  **  We  re- 
member," continued  the  letter,  "that,  in 
1847,  during  the  late  administration  of  M. 
Coletti,  the  English  Cabinet  took  mea- 
sures against  the  Greek  Government." 
Why,  neither  Russia  nor  France  had  any 
right  to  interfere  or  intermeddle  in  the 
matter.  It  was  entirely  a  case  of  private 
redress  sought  by  England  from  the  Greek 
Government.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  territory  of  Greece,  or  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  independence  of 
Greece.  But  Count  Nesselrode  said  he 
knew  it  all;  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
claims  of  England  in  1847,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  take  steps  to  carry  those 
claims  into  effect.  How,  then,  could  he 
have  experienced  any  surprise  ?  His  only 
surprise  ought  to  have  been,  that  England 
had  not  enforced  her  claims  long  before. 
But  let  us  see  what  further  this  high- 
minded  Nobleman  had  said,  and  what  were 
the  huckstering  reasons  for  objecting  to 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by 
England : — 

**  Independently,"  said  Count  Nesselrode,  **  of 
the  goodwill  which  the  two  countries  bear  towards 
Greece,  Russia  and  France  have  a  material  inte- 
rest in  maintaining  her  tranquillity.  They  have 
lent  her  money,  and  they  cannot  see  with  indif- 
ference that  nation  led  to  incur,  on  account  of 
being  obliged  to  adopt  defensive  measures,  losses 
and  expenses,  which  must  render  her  less  able 
than  ever  to  meet  her  pecuniary  obligations." 

He  could  hardly  believe  himself,  that  this 
seriously  turned  upon  such  a  letter.  The 
only  thing  stated  there,  and  which  made 
an  impression  on  persons  who  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  forbearance  the 
English  Government  had  shown,  was,  that 
the  dignity  of  England  had  brought  the 


affair  into  such  a  state.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  said,  the  other  even- 
ing, and  he  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  agreed  with 
him,  that  when  wo  quarrel  with  a  weak 
State,  it  was  like  a  quarrel  between  a 
giant  and  a  dwarf,  and  that  other  States 
would  say,  "Well  done,  Dwarf;"  but  it 
could  not  be  allowed,  because  another 
State  was  weak,  that  it  should  insult  the 
English  flag,  and  should  do  all  that  under 
the  guardianship  of  Russia.  The  step 
which  had  been  taken  would  be,  he  was 
confident,  of  immense  value  throughout 
the  East.  Those  who  knew  anything  of 
eastern  nations  knew  that  we  suffered 
much  from  taking  too  humble  a  tone  ; 
those  nations,  so  humbled  and  debased  by 
their  form  of  government,  could  not  ima- 
gine that  our  moderation  proceeded  from 
anything  but  fear,  and  we  Knew  from  tra- 
vellers that  they  were  obliged  to  use  words 
of  violence  to  get  the  least  attention  from 
persons  living  under  those  Governments. 
Many  travellers  had  told  him,  that  since 
Lord  Falmerston  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  an  Englishman  could 
travel  over  every  part  of  Syria  and  Asia 
with  peifect  freedom  ;  and  that  that  state 
of  things  was  quite  a  contrast  to  what  it 
was  before.  If  the  English  Government, 
then,  had  submitted  to  these  gross  eva- 
sions of  a  justifiable  claim,  it  would  have- 
been  attributed  to  fear  and  dread.  He 
trusted  they  had  destroyed  that  delu- 
sion for  ever ;  they  had  shown  that 
England  was  firm,  and  though  she  for- 
bore long,  would  insist  on  justice  being 
done  to  all  her  subjects.  The  Govern- 
ment, too,  had  taken  the  mildest  course — 
he  supposed  no  one  would  have  wished  that 
we  should  have  a  little  war  with  Greece — • 
and  the  right  course  therefore  was  to  put 
forth  the  power  and  strength  which  she 
believed  we  dare  not  exercise;  and  at  last, 
after  our  letters  had  remained  unanswered 
for  years,  and  everybody  but  ourselves  had 
perceived  that  the  time  was  come  when  it 
was  impossible  for  England  to  delay  any 
longer  to  take  the  only  step  that  could 
vindicate  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
country,  and  preserve  peace.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  person  who  did  not  feel 
the  importance  of  this  Motion  on  our  foreign 
relations,  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  going 
through  the  correspondence;  but  any  one 
who  would  go  through  it  would  find  it  a 
very  different  thing  from  relating  only  to 
small  claims,  which  was  the  only  view  that 
had  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public. 
It  was  not  for  nim  to  go  through  the 
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wbole  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy.     It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  say  that  for  many 
years  he  had  admired   it.     He   did   not 
know  the  noble  Lord — he  did  not  believe 
he  had  e?er  had  the  honour  of  exchanging 
a  single  word  with  him;  but,  looking  to  the 
year  1848,  in  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  threatened — in  a  manner,  indeed,  of 
which  few  could  recollect  any  former  in- 
stance— and  the  way  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  preser?ed  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try, and  had  tended  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  asking  in  vain  for  it  to  be 
shown  where  our  honour  or  dignity  was 
impaired,  he  should  vote  most  cordially  for 
the  resolution   of   his  hon.   and.  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield.    He  sup- 
posed it  would  be  said  that  France  had  not 
interfered  with  Rome;  that  Russia  had  not 
interfered  enough;  that  Prussia  had  not 
interfered.     There  was  scarcely  a  nation 
in  Europe  that  had  not  interfered  except 
our  own;  and  when  we  were  challenged 
with  interfering,  and  charged  with  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe,  he  would  say  that 
our  only  interference  had  been  by  friendly 
mediation — that  we  desired  to  promote  in 
every  way  the  trade  and  peace  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  any  communication.    [Lat^gKter,^    He 
could  perfectly  understand  that  that  should 
be  ridiculed  by  those  who  thought  that  the 
proper  way  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  ho- 
nour of  our  country,  and  to  promote  peace, 
was  in  all  times  to  rank  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  despotism.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Abingdon  had  spoken  of  "  the 
policy  of  order,  and  not  of  change,"  and 
had  spoken  of  it  as  if  he  had  said  some- 
thing antithetical.     He  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  be- 
lieved it  would  be  found  that  change  was 
the  only  mode  of  preserving  order.    Would 
any  one  suppose  that  order  would  be  pre- 
served long  in  those  Governments  which 
admitted  of  no  change  ?     He  believed  the 
desire  and  policy  of  this  country  was  that 
every  nation  should  be  as  &ee  and  as  well 
governed  as  our  own;  but  that  we  would 
never  attempt  to  impose  any  form  of  go- 
yemment  on  the  Sovereign  or  people  of 
any  country.      We  never  attempted  any 
Propaganda  system.  [  Cries  o/**  Oh,  oh  ! "] 
He  repeated  it,  whenever  our  good  offices 
were  called  for,  or  our  advice  asked,  we  had 
tendered  it,  and  freely.     But  we  had  not 
supplied  arms  or  money;  and  he  thought 
it  was  an   unfortunate  mistake  that  the 
deputies   from    Hungary    made  in  their 
struggle  against  the  most  decided  act  of 
tyranny  that  eyer  ezisted,  that  they  trusted 


-  rather  to  what  had  taken  place  at  public 
I  meetings,  where  no  person  was  responsible 
I  for  what  was  said,  than  to  the  calm  and 
rational  exposition  made  by  the  Govern* 
ment.     Every  one   would  remember  the 
day  when  the  noble  Lord  said  that  Hun- 
gary was  Austria's  right  arm,  and  that 
Austria  would  be  inflicting  a  mo|t  fatal 
blow  upon  herself  if  ever  she  destroyed  that 
country;  but  he  said  distinctly  that  Go- 
vernment would  not  take  any  step  in  inter- 
fering between  Austria  and  those  who  were 
then  ^  her  subjects ;    and  if   those   Hun- 
garians were  deceived,  they  were  not  de- 
ceived by  anything  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
He  would  say,  also,  that  the  affairs  in  the 
north  of  Italy  appeared  to  him  alone  to 
justify  the  Motion;  for,  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  Europe  if  France,  during  the 
convulsions  of  Italy,  had  marched  her  army 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  to  say 
whether  the  Austrian  Government  had  not 
much  to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for,  as  to 
the  course  he  then  took.     That  alone  was 
a  step  that,  at  the  most  critical  period,  as 
the  resolution  said,  not  only  maintained  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  but 
without  which  there  might  have  been  a  war 
in*  Europe.     The  same  course  had  been 
taken  as  to  Denmark,  and   successfully; 
and  he  would  ask  whether,  if  it  had  not 
been  taken,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
burst  of  war  between  Russia  and  the  allied 
States  of  Germany.     It  was  not  for  him 
to  refer  to  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  had  said  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  a  former  occasion — the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  answer  that  for  himself; 
but  he  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  thought  all  those 
things  paltry  and  petty  compared  with  the 
great  question  at  issue.      He  would  saj 
nothing  either  of  the  consequences  of  an 
adverse  vote  to  Ministers  :  as  far  as  his  per- 
sonal feelings  were  concerned,  he  thought 
any  change  of  Government  would  in  a  rery 
short  time  lead  to  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances  in   this   country  as   would 
infallibly  carry  out  those  reforms  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  see  effected.    If  he  could 
divest  himself  of  the  belief  that  the  honour 
of  the  country  was  involved  in  the  question, 
he  would  care  little  about  the  result  of  the 
Motion;  but  he  trusted  it  would  never  go 
forth  to  Europe  that  we  were  indifferent  to 
the  interests   of  British    subjects,   what- 
ever might  be  their  religion  or  their  rank 
in  the  social  scale.     The  main  argument 
in  the  present  case  was,  that  with  regard 
to  the  one  unfortunate  individual,  he  was 
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unworthy  of  attention  because  he  was  a 
Jew.  He  (Mr.  P.  Wood)  trusted  they 
would  hear  no  more  about  the  Jew,  and 
that  they  would  cease  to  bandy  wretched 
personalities.  Wherever  they  had  a  de- 
pressed people,  long  tyrannised  over  and 
misgoverued,  moral  principles  would  there 
be  fouad  weak.  This  had  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Jewish  nation;  but  they 
were  rapidly  reviving  from  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liberal  course  pursued  to- 
wards them  by  all  the  European  Govern- 
ments; and  it  was  hoped  that  when  Greece 
was  liberated,  she,  too,  would  recover  and 
take  her  place  among  the  independent 
nations  of  the  earth.  But,  unfortunately, 
at  present,  instead  of  finding  frankness  and 
readiness  on  her  part,  she  had  only  made 
use  of  her  weakness  in  order  to  give  her 
that  factitious  strength  to  insult  that  State 
which  had  been  her  original  protector.  If 
her  independence  was  to  be  maintained  at 
all,  it  would  not  be  by  handing  over  our 
cause  to  Russia  or  France,  but  by  teaching 
her  an  independent  course  of  action — by 
showing  her  that  England  was  long  patient 
and  forbearing,  because  she  was  powerful, 
and  could  afford  to  be  so;  but  that  the 
time  must  come  when  she  could  no  lono^er 
forbear  from  obtaining  redress  for  injurfes, 
wherever  her  fegis  of  pretection  extended. 
Sir  J.  GRAHAM:  Let  us,  Sir,  before 
the  evening  close?,  at  all  events,  get  out 
of  nisi  prius.  We  have  now  had  the  ad- 
Tan  tage  of  listening  for  six  hours  to  three 
Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  and,  except- 
ing in  the  close  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  we  have  not  yet  travelled  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  Greece.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  commenced  his  speech 
with  an  observation  in  which  I  entirely 
eoncur.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exagger- 
ate the  gravity  of  the  question  we  are  now 
discussing,  coupled  with  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  it  is  discussed.  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  the  question  before  the  House 
touches  nearly  the  dignity,  the  honour, 
and  the  interests  of  this  country.  I  am 
dragged.  Sir,  into  this  discussion  most 
reluctantly  and  unwillingly.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  I  think  intentional  ab- 
sence would  be  cowardice  ;  and  silence, 
coupled  with  the  opinions  which  I  entertain 
and  am  about  to  express,  is  equally  impos- 
Bible.  And  yet,  before  I  proceed  to  discuss 
this  great  question,  will  the  House  pardon 
me  for  a  moment  if  I  advert  as  shortly  as  I 
0Mn  to  mj  own  position  f    I  have  given  to 


the  Government  which  now  presides  over 
the  destiny  of  this  country  for  the  last 
four  years  an  independent  and  an  honest 
support;  because,  in  the  state  of  parties, 
and,  with  reference  to  the  general  position 
of  affairs,  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to 
do.  And,  giving  them  that  support,  I 
have  not  carped  about  trifles — I  have  not 
sought  to  disparage  any  portion  of  their 
conduct  even  where  I  might  have  differed 
with  them;  and  I  have  exercised  this  for- 
bearance upon  public  grounds.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  he  is  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  noble  Viscount 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  this 
countryt  My  position  in  this  respect  is 
entirely  different.  I  have  known  that  noble 
Lord  for  many  years.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune for  four  years  to  be  his  colleague;  and, 
during  that  period,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
never  acted  with  any  person  whose  conduct 
appeared  to  me  more  honourable,  more  trust- 
worthy, more  faithful  to  his  Colleagues,  or 
with  whom  I  constantly  maintained  more 
Mendly  relations.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
in  reference  at  all  to  any  difference  with 
him  on  public  affairs  that  I  parted  from 
the  Government  with  which  we  were  both 
connected.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
the  noble  Lord  will  say  that  he  and  I,  from 
the  offices  we  respectively  held  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Earl  Grey,  were  forced  into 
the  most  confidential  and  perpetual  com- 
munication with  reference  to  the  great 
transactions  in  which  we  were  together 
embarked.  And  since  I  left  that  Govern- 
ment, now  many  years  ago,  and  have  been 
thrown  into  opposition  to  the  noble  Lord,  in 
public  I  have  received  from  him  every 
courtesy,  and  in  private  all  that  kindness 
which  he  extends  to  all  his  friends  without 
reference  to  party.  I  am,  therefore,  any- 
thing but  hostile  either  to  the  Government 
or  to  the  noble  Lord.  And  yet  I  must  re- 
member that  we  are  invited  to-night  not  to 
discuss  the  narrow  question  of  Greece  sim- 
ply. It  might  have  been  possible  to  raise 
that  question — to  have  propounded  views  in 
terms  of  contradiction  to  the  resolution  at 
which  the  House  of  Lords  arrived.  You 
might  have  said,  '*  Our  claims  with  respect 
to  Greece  are  founded  in  undoubted  jus- 
tice, they  are  not  exaggerated  in  amount, 
and  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  them 
is  not  such  as  endangers  our  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  Powers."  That 
course  was  quite  open  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  pursue;  and  it  would  have 
been  exactly  analogous  to  the  precedMit>  te 
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which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  referred,  when,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Earl  Grey,  the  Buke  of 
Wellington  carried  a  resolution  in  the  House 
pf  Lords,  recommending  that  the  neutrality 
which  His  Majesty  had  recommended  on  a 
former  occasion  with  respect  to  Portugal, 
should  be  obsenred  by  all  his   subjects. 
The  question  was  carried  against  Earl  Grey 
by  a  majority  of  ten.     The  very  next  day 
the  question  was  asked,  whether  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Grown  intended  to  make  any 
change  in  their  policy  with  respect  to  Por- 
tugal ?     **  Not  at  all,"  was  the  answer; 
and  Colonel  Davis  immediately  gave  notice 
of  a  Motion,  the  terms  of  which  directly 
contradicted  the  Motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     It  was  confined  strictly  to 
that  point.      The  substance  of  it  was, 
•*  That  the  House    extremely  regretted 
that  success  had  not  attended  the  arms  of 
Don  Pedro  in  Portugal,  and  recommended 
that  all  measures  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  that  would  be  conducive  to 
that  end;*'  and  I  think  this  Motion  was 
cari'ied  by  a  majority  in  this  House  of  some- 
where about  250.   Now,  that  course  would 
have  been  quite  intelligible,  and  strictly  in 
accordance  with  precedent;  but  now  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sheffield,  not  in  concert,  as  he  says,  with  the 
Government,  exercising  his  discretion  as  an 
individual  Member,  has  enlarged  the  field 
of  discussion,  and  opened  up  a  much  wider 
question.     What  we  are  now  debating  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  narrow  circle 
pf  Greece.     The  question  propounded  to 
us  is  this  :  "Do  you  on  the  whole  approve 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  since  their  last  ac- 
cession to  office  ?  "    Now  I  understand 
from  the  Government,  that  although  this 
Motion  is  not  brought  forward  at  their  sug- 
gestion, yet   under   the   present   circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  their 
desire  is  that  issue  should  be  joined  upon 
that  ground,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the 
House  should  be  taken.     It  is  therefore 
to  that  larger  question   that  I  mean   to 
address  myself;  and  if  the  House  will  ex- 
tend to  me  its  indulgence,  although  the 
theme  is  extensive,  I  shall  endeavour  as 
rapidly  as  I  can  to  succinctly  state  my 
opmion  with  respect  to  some  of  the  pro- 
minent points  to  which  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion.    I  have  alreadv  referred  to  my  con- 
nexion in  office,  dunng  Earl  Grey's  Ad- 
ministration,   with    the    noble    Viscount. 
Now,  it  oannotbe  supposed  for  one  moment, 


by  those  who  recollect  the  transactions  with 
reference  to  foreign  Powers  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  Earl  Grey  was  engaged,  that 
I  can  be  over  chary  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  or  that  I 
am   disposed  to  limit   within   very  strict 
rules  the  necessity  for  English  interference 
in  the  pursuit  of  English  interests  with  re« 
ference  even  to  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
nations.      The  hon.  and   learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Sheffield  has  referred 
to  one  prominent^transaction  of  that  Ad- 
ministration— namely,  the  support  given  to 
Belgium,  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Holland.     I  was  a  party,  along  with  the 
noble  Viscount,  to  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Holland,  and  to  the  expedition  to 
Antwerp.     I  supported  all  the  measures 
for  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  was  a  direct   departure  from  the 
treaty  that  bad  been  entered  into  at  Vienna. 
But  I  beg  the  House  to  understand  that 
the  noble  Earl,  whom  we  both  served  and 
looked  up  to  with  gratitude  and  deference, 
controlled  that  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  kept  it  very  much  under  his  own 
management;  and  let  it  be  remembered  how 
these  political  affairs  were  conducted.  They 
were  conducted  with  Prince  Talleyrand  av 
the  representative  of  the  Court  of  France, 
with  Prince  Lieven   representing  Russiai 
with  Prince  Esterhazy  representing  Aus- 
tria, and  with  Baron  Brunow  represent- 
ing the  Court  of  Prussia  at  St.  James's; 
and  every  step  was   taken    deliberately, 
with    the    full  and   entire  confidence   oi 
all    the    representatives    of   these   great 
Powers.      We    interfered    also    with   re- 
spect to  Portugal,  it  appeared,  very  de- 
cisively,   and  to   the  extent  not  only  of 
blockading  the  ports,  but  even  of  landing 
a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  forces,  and  we 
confirmed  the  dynasty  of  Don  Pedro,  and 
expelled  Don  Miguel.     The^  were  acts  of 
strong  and  decided  interference;  but  they 
were  all  so  conducted  as  not  to  violate  the 
opinions  of  our  allies,  and  not  to  interrupt  the 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.     Now,  I  would  just 
observe,  that  my  view  of  the  danger,  and 
the  nature  of  the  interference  which,  after 
Earl  Grey  ceased  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  Lord  Melbourne's  Admin- 
istration, began — ^my  view  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  interference  which  the  noble 
Viscount   then  commenced,   was    pointed 
out  with  grea'  perspicuity  by  one  of  his 
present  Colleagues — I  mean  the  present 
Earl  Grey,  in  a  debate  which  took  place 
in  this  House  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
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the  Member  for  Tamworth  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  by  reading  many  extracts ;  but  still 
these  words  are  so  pointed,  and,  as  I  think, 
80  prophetic,  judging  partly  from  the  past, 
and  also  forecasting  the  future  dangers  of 
the  inteiierence  in  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count is  disposed  to  indulge,  and  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  show  yarious  instances  dur- 
ing his  administration  for  the  last  four 
years,  that  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  read  them  to  the  House.  Lord  Howick 
was  speaking  on  the  Address  moved  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  on 
the  1st  February,  1844.     He  said — 

"  Like  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
he  thought  there  was  no  greater  curse  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  to  the  interests  of  civilisation 
and  humanity,  than  the  carrying  on  in  every 
Court  of  Europe,  and  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  a  party  struggle  between  what  was  called 
the  English  party  and  the  French  party.  He 
abominated  the  whole  system  of  such  interference ; 
and  he  would  say  that  the  more  they  abstained 
from  giving  advice  to  other  countries  as  to  the 
management  of  their  internal  affiiirs  the  better. 
And  ror  this  reason — the  representative  of  Eng- 
land or  of  France,  or  of  any  other  great  nation, 
accredited  to  another  country,  with  the  most  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  welfare  of  that  country,  might, 
and  no  doubt  would,  give  the  best  advice  in  his 
power ;  but  that  advice  was  not  always  taken, 
and  little  by  little  he  would  become  exasperated 
at  those  who  did  not  look  upon  him  as  an  oracle, 
and  would  fitvour  that  party  who  were  most  im- 
pressed with  his  superior  wisdom.  The  Ministers 
of  France  and  of  England  might  take  opposite 
views  of  what  was  most  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  Mexico  or  of  Portugal ;  and,  little  by  little, 
totally  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  respective 
Governments,  a  sort  of  French  and  English  party 
was  created.  A  struggle  for  ascendancy  between 
those  parties  resulted,  and  the  unfortunate  coun- 
try where  the  system  was  carried  on  became  the 
prey  of  factions  which  were  occasioned,  and  of 
animosities  which  were  embittered,  by  this  kind 
of  interference.  He  therefore  joined  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  deprecating  anything  of 
the  sort ;  and  he  had  heard  with  much  regret  the 
expressions  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  who,  adverting  to  the  present  condition 
of  Spain,  had  said  that  under  that  union  of  in- 
terests and  that  good  understanding  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  referred,  and  that  union 
of  interests  which  existed  between  France  and 
England,  the  late  Regent  of  Spain,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  high  and  well- merited  compliment,  had 
alien  from  power,  and  that  a  state  of  military 
despotism,  if  not  anarchy,  had  succeeded.  He 
joined  in  lamenting  the  unfortunate  state  of  things 
now  existing  in  Spain  ;  but,  while  he  did  so,  be 
rejoiced  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  Go- 
▼emment  of  the  French  King  had  abstained  from 
taking  any  active  part  in  preventing  its  continu- 
ance. He  imputed  blame  to  neither  Government 
for  what  had  occurred,  and  he  only  hoped  that 
they  might  abstain,  in  like  manner,  from  all  in- 
tsrliNreiiot  iat  tine  fiitnre ;  and  that  they  would 


leave  the  Spaniards  to  settle  their  own  aflkirs  for 
themselves,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  restoring 
that  country  to  the  state  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  security  of  person  and  property  which 
all  must  equally  desire." 

Now,  Sir,  I  contend  that  the  principles 
there  laid  down  by  Lord  Howick  are  sound 
and  most  prudent.  But  now  let  us  just 
contrast  this  language  of  Earl  Grey  with 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  noble  Viscount 
almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to 
power  in  1846.  This  advice  was  pointed 
by  Lord  Howick  with  respect  to  Spain. 
Almost  the  first  despatch  written  by  the 
noble  Viscount  in  1846 — I  have  it  by  me 
here — is  a  despatch  dated  the  19th  of 
July,  1846,  and  addressed  to  Sir*  Henry 
Bulwer  at  Madrid — this  despatch  violates, 
as  I  think,  all  the  leading  principles  con- 
tained in  the  advice  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready adverted  as  given  by  Earl  Grey.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  by 
reading  much  of  this  despatch  ;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  General  Narraes 
was  then  out  of  office  in  Spain;  but  for 
the  system  that  had  been  established. 
General  Narvaez  was  held  as  the  respon- 
sible party  by  the  noble  Viscount.  1  will 
not  read  much,  but  still  there  are  some 
expressions  so  strong,  the  interference  is 
so  direct  with  the  whole  scheme  of  go- 
vernment in  Spain,  that  as  specimens  of 
the  spirit  which  the  noble  Viscount  has 
evinced  from  the  first  moment  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  Foreign  Office  to  conduct  its 
affairs,  and  began  a  career  of  minute  in- 
terferences with  all  the  concerns  of  our 
allies,  and  more  especially  towards  Spain, 
that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  sabject 
without  reading  a  few  passages.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  noble  Viscount 
came  into  office  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  this  despatch  was  written  on  the  19th 
of  July  following.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  talks  of  a  great  nation  like 
Spain.     He  says — 

"  She  has  indeed  a  Parliament  by  law,  but  all 
freedom  of  election  is  overborne  by  foree  or  by 
other  means." 

["Hear,  hear !  ^^  fromthe  Liberal  BeneheiJ\ 
This  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but  is  this  the 
mode  in  which  the  Government  of  Spain 
should  be  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  an 
ally  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when 
friendly  relations  subsist  between  the  two 
Powers.     He  also  says — 

"  No  sooner  does  her  Parliament  meet  than  on 
the  first  manifestation  of  opinion  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Executive,  it  is 
either  prorogued  or  dissolved.  There  are,  indeed, 
by  law,  tdbunals  jfor  the  trial  of  penons  aetniad 
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of  olbiMei  ud  orimes;  but  nanibenart  impriion-  ' 
cd,  uid  buiubcd,  and  eyen  executed,  not  onlf 
trithoat  being  foand  guiltj,  but  otcd  witb  ft  tml. 
Thii  ijitem  of  Tiolence  and  (jbitnTT  power 
leflini  In  M>ine  degree  to  hare  anrrived  the  &11  of 
its  lutbor  (Nurraei),  and  hai  not  jei  been  aban- 
doned entirelf  bj  Uie  more  moderate  Bdminittra- 
tion  tbat  aucceeded  bim." 

Then  the  noble  Viscount  proceeds  to  give  i 
advice  to  tbe  Ministers.  There  was  the  ' 
comment  on  Narvaez,  who  was  no  longer  ' 
in  power,  but  was  the  Ambasstulor  of  Spain 
at  the  Court  of  France,  and  then  came  the 
advice  to  the  succeeding  Ministry  whQ  then  ' 
ruled  over  the  destinies  of  Spain: — ■ 

"  It  ii  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  preunt 
Mioiitrj,  or  thoie  who  maj  succeed  them,  will 
lo»  no  time  in  returning  to  tbe  waja  of  the  con- 
ititution  and  to  obedieoce  to  the  lawi." 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  moat  excellent  ad-  ' 
vicei  but  tbe  question  with  me  is,  is  it 
possible  to  hold  such  language  as  this 
towards  the  Uinisters  of  an  independent 
Power,  conaistentl;  witb  the  pennsnence  \ 
of  your  friendly  relations  with  that  i 
Power  ?  1  say  it  is  practically  impossible,  ' 
and  the  result  will  prove  it.  The  despatch 
goes  on ; —  ' 

•'  Arbitraiy  violence  like  thii  must  create  open 
Teiiitanee,  and  wbile  it  i>  admiuiitered  even  bf 
tbe  ttrong  hand  and  determined  will  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual who  org;ani>ed  it  (Narraei).  And  when 
an  attempt  ii  mode  to  continue  it  under  a  weaker 
and  lesa  daring  direction  (moaning  the  new  Min- 
iatrj),  no  great  degree  of  aagicit;  waa  required 
to  see  that  it  mast  lead  to  outrage.  For  when 
the  law  ia  Kt  at  nought,  in  providing  for  life, 
libertf,  and  propert;,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the 
people  should  at  length  cease  to  respect  it." 

Now  it  is  right  that  these  principles  should 
be  observed  by  a  Minister  in  his  own 
sphere  ;  but  what  will  bo  the  effect  of 
preaching  these  lessons  to  tbe  Govern- 
ments of  independent  nations,  owing  no 
obedience  to  you,  and  not  disposed  per- 
haps to  borrow  your  maxims  ?  There  is 
a  caution  at  the  end  of  this  despatch  that 
not  to  be  too  abruptly 
micated  to  tbe  Minister;  but  there 
is  to  be  no  reserve  whatever  with  regard 
to  stating  this  opinion  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count and  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  substance  of  this  despatch  almost  im- 
mediately transpires,  and  you  6nd  that  Sir 
H.  Bulwor  writes  to  the  noble  Viscount  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  a  despatch  from  Ma- 
drid, which  concludes  with  this  passage: — 

■  Tbe  French  Govemnient  hia  not  failed  to 
turn  ita  knowledge  of  tbe  deapatch  of  the  19th 
nit.,  which  your  Lordahip  addreased  to  me,  to 
Bcoonnt,  \>J  representing  it  aa  a  declaration  of 
the  boitiUtr  of  the  British  Government 
preieiit  GoverDment  of  Spain." 
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Now,  whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Spain, 
I  will  just  pass  from  1846  to  1848,  after 
■Jiat  great  convulsion  which  overthrew  tha 
French  monarchy.  The  noble  ViMOunt 
then  addressed  an  admonition  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain.  At  that  time  Nuv 
vaez  had  returned  to  power,  and  tbe  ad- 
moDitioQ  was  addressed  to  NarvaeE  through 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  ;  and  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  so 
far  from  exercising  any  reserve  as  to  his 
instructions,  communicates  the  substaooe 
of  this  advice  to  the  Queen  Mother  and 
the  Minister.  The  despatch  to  which  I 
allude  is  dated  the  16th  of  March,  and 
contained  this  recommendation,  that  Nar- 
vacE  should  enlarge  the  basis  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  take  some  Liberals  into 
office.  Narraes  received  this  communica< 
tion  with  the  most  extraordinary  complft- 
cencv.  He  told  Sir  H.  Bulwer  if  he 
could  persuade  bim  that  by  making  waj 
for  his  rivals  and  opponents,  be  could 
advance  the  prosperity  of  his  conotr;, 
he  was  willing  to  surrender  power,  and 
follow  the  advice  of  the  noble  Visoonot; 
hut  he  came  to  the  opposite  conclosion. 
He  did  not  make  way  for  a  political  rival, 
but  rather  pursued  the  course  which  the 
noble  Viscount  is  inclined  to  practise  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  did  not  make 
way  for  an  opponent ;  and  tbe  conse- 
quence waa,  that  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  British  Government,  which  were  taken 
BO  very  smoothly  and  with  such  apparent 
complacency  by  Narvaez,  led  in  a  short 
time  to  an  order  for  Sir  H.  Bulwer  to 
leave  the  Court  of  Madrid.  As  I  hare 
itioned  the  subject,  I  will  just  show 
,  what  I  think  is  a  demonstration, 
that  there  is  more  objection  to  be  taken 
to  tbe  unfortunate  tone  assumed  by  the 
noble  Viscount,  than  to  the  course  adopted 
in  many  cases  by  himself.  I  would  refer 
to  the  very  recent  reconciliation  that  ha> 
taken  place  between  the  Court  of  Spun 
and  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  proud- 
est nation  in  the  worid,  which  is  without 
question  the  Spanish  nation,  made  ao  ad- 
vance to  the  British  Government,  after 
two  years  of  interrupted  relations.  A  sort 
of  amende  was  made  for  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  was  ex- 
pelled, and  in  the  answer  (personal  excep- 
tion having  been  taken,  whether  rightlT 
or  wrongly  I  will  not  now  discuss,  wiUt 
reference  to  certiun  measures  taken  by 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  or  some  countenance  shown 
by  him  to  insurgents  in  arms  agunit 
the  Queen  of  Spain),  the  noble  Viscount, 
while  agreeing  to  &  teoonoiliatiou,  gratnib' 
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onslj  makes  this  most'eztraordinaj  declara- 
tion. He  says,  **  If  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
not  across  the  Atlantic,  and  employed  at 
Washington,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  the  Minis- 
ter I  would  advise  my  Sovereign  to  send 
back  to  Spain."  [Cheers.]  Are  these  the 
lovers  of  peace  who  cheer  ?  Are  these  the 
friends  of  the  most  amicable  relations  with 
all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  ?  Do  they 
believe  this  to  be  a  conciliatory  measure  ? 
Why,  the  selection  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  could 
produce  no  other  event  than  the  renewal  of 
the  most  bitter  animosity.  But  now  I  will 
just  pause  at  the  next  nation  that  presents 
itself  to  my  recollection.  It  is  Portugal, 
where  we  have  frequently  interfered.  Con- 
nected with  these  measures  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  their  success.  The  object  of  the 
noble  Viscount  is  a  legitimate  object,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  friendly  relations 
irith  foreign  countries,  to  support  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  civil  liberty  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  Has  the  noble  Viscount  been 
anecessful  by  the  course  he  has  adopted 
either  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  placing  in 
power  the  men  most  disposed  to  give  effect 
to  those  principles  ?  He  has  riveted  Navaez 
in  power  in  Spain;  and  in  Portugal,  where 
he  interfered  most  actively,  almost  by  force 
of  arms,  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  party,  the 
noble  Viscount  found  that  party  univer- 
sally opposed  to  the  possession  of  power 
by  one  man,  and  that  person  was  Costa 
Oabral.  There  is  the  semblance  of  a  re- 
presentative government  in  Portugal  —  I 
am  afraid  it  is  rather  the  semblance  than 
the  reality;  and,  since  our  active  inter- 
ference, if  not  in  consequence  of  it,  Costa 
Cabral  is  Minister  of  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal, continues  so  still,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so.  I  will  now  refer  to  a  period 
preceding  the  great  events  that  occurred 
in  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  there 
was  a  heaving  perceptible  throughout 
Burope  that  indicated  the  approach  of 
the  great  earthquake  that  took  place  in 
1848,  and  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  no  place  was  this  so  clearly 
indicated  as  in  Switzerland.  I  was  most 
anxious,  with  your  permission,  that  I  should 
address  you  before  the  noble  Viscount  was 
heard  in  this  debate.  I  was  most  anxious 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing any  error  into  which  I  might  fall,  or 
rectifying  any  mistake  which,  from  inaccu- 
racy or  accident,  I  might  make;  and  I  re- 
joice to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
fully  my  opinion  in  presence  of  the  noble 
yiaeonat  before  he  has  spoken,  that  he 


may  have  ample  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself.  To  return  to  the  affairs  of  Swit- 
zerland. Early  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
(1847)  a  most  fatal  schism  took  place  be« 
tween  two  portions  of  the  different  States 
composing  that  great  Republic.  One  of 
those  divisions  was  termed  the  Sender- 
bund,  or,  as  a  term  more  intelligible,  I 
would  say  the  moderate  republicans.  The 
other  party,  which  was  the  party  at  Berne, 
for  brevity  I  will  designate  the  red  repub- 
lican. [**  No,  no  !'*]  I  use  the  term  merely 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  but  I  shall  say 
then  the  moderate  republicans  and  the 
ultra-republicans.  The  Minister  of  France, 
M.  Bois  le  Compte,  and  Mr.  Morier,  the 
Minister  of  England,  were  acting  in  per- 
fect accordance;  and  the  administration  of 
France,  then  under  M.  Guizot,  was  in- 
clined to  encourage  the  moderate  republi- 
cans, and  check  the  rapid  advance  and 
presumptuous  measures  of  the  ultra  repub- 
licans. As  I  have  said,  the  French  and 
English  Ministers  were  acting  in  perfect 
accordance  up  to  the  month  of  July;  but 
at  that  period  Mr.  Morier  was  withdrawn, 
and  Mr.  Peel  was  left  at  Berne  as  Charge 
d'Aff^aires.  At  that  time  the  Duke  do 
Broglie  was  Ambassador  from  France  in 
this  country;  and  I  am  sure  every  one 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  most  unimpeaehed 
honour,  and  strict  integrity,  and  of  the 
greatest  public  and  private  virtue.  He 
represented  to  the  noble  Viscount  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department  the  dan« 
gers  he  saw  as  likely  to  arise  from  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Switzerland,  and  he  sug- 
gested to  the  noble  Viscount  the  possibility 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  the  Court 
of  France  acting  in  concert  with  reference 
to  its  situation,  and  arresting  the  state  of 
things  that  then  existed.  The  noble  Vis- 
count, in  the  first  instance,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  proposition;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time  a  pro- 
posal came  from  the  noble  Viscount, 
through  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  to  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  that  a  note  signed  by 
all  the  Powers  should  be  presented  for  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  France  at 
once  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposition; 
tha  proposition  was  made  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  the 
draft  of  the  note  was  presented  to  the 
noble  Viscount  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  on 
the  6th  November.  In  the  meantime  the 
danger  of  a  civil  war  in  Switzerland  was 
every  day  becoming  more  imminent.  Bj 
a  despatch  which,  I  think,  was  written  iii 
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the  month  of  August  by  Mr.  Peel,  it  will 
appear  that  he  had  made,  hj  the  direetion 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  a  friendly  communi- 
cation to  the  person  who  presided  oyer  the 
ultra  republican  party  at  Berne.  The 
gentleman  was  extremely  gratified  by  the 
communication,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  noble  Viscount  which 
Mr.  Peel  had  read;  but  he  said  he  had 
not  instructions,  and  without  instruc- 
tions declined  to  give  it.  Now,  I  am 
speaking  of  a  publication  which  recently 
has  been  made  in  France  resting  upon  de- 
spatches which  are  in  the  Foreign  Office 
of  France,  from  M.  Bois  le  Compte.  I 
said  the  specific  draft  of  the  note  was 
tendered  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  6th 
of  November  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
The  noble  Viscount  kept  the  note  to  the 
16th,  without  making  any  written  commu- 
nication upon  it;  on  the  16th  he  suggested 
a  certain  alteration;  this  alteration  had  to 
be  sent  to  Paris;  it  was  sent  there  and 
finally  adopted,  but  from  the  16th  to  the 
26th  of  NoTomber  time  was  consumed  in 
agreeing  to  the  alteration  in  the  note, 
and  the  note  itself  was  not  signed  until 
the  26th  of  November.  Now  dates  are 
important.  Mr.  Peel  writes  to  the  noble 
Viscount  on  the  22nd  of  November,  from 
Berne,  stating  that  General  Dufaure  had 
advanced  from  Berne  in  great  force,  on 
Lucerne,  where  the  Sonderbund  was  as- 
sembled, and  in  such  force  that  he  expect- 
ed a  decisive  action  would  take  place. 
That  letter  from  Mr.  Peel  was  received  on 
the  26th  of  November  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  note  was  signed. 
On  the  27th  you  will  find  a  paper  respect- 
ing Switzerland,  addressed  to  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  note;  and  as  to  a  certain 
contingency  which  the  noble  Viscount 
contemplated,  there  is  this  statement — 
"It  is  possible  when  you  arrive  at  Berne 
you  may  find  the  Sonderbund  dissolved  by 
a  complete  victory  gained  over  them  by 
their  antagonists;  in  that  case  you  will  not 
present  the  note.**  Now  comes  the  matter 
that  really  does  touch  the  honour  of  this 
country.  The  French  Minister  in  Swit- 
zeriand,  in  a  despatch  to  M.  Guizot,  still 
in  the  archives  of  Paris,  states  that  the 
English  Minister  admitted  to  him  that  in 
consequence  of  the  private  instructions  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  and  of  a  communication 
which  he  conceived  was  in  the  spirit  of 
the  act,  he  had  sent  to  General  Dufaure 
a  messenger  from  his  own  embassy,  the 
ehaplam,  I  beliere>  directing  the  General 


to  lose  no  time,  but  make  baste  in  his 
operations.  [Viscount  Palmerstok  :  It 
is  quite  untrue.]  I  will  say  I  was  anxi- 
ous to  address  the  House  before  the 
noble  Viscount  addressed  it.  This  state-* 
ment  has  been  current  through  Europe, 
and  is  not  contradicted ;  and  when  we 
are  discussing  a  question  affecting  thd 
character  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  ii 
right  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  Vid- 
count  to  state  it,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  it.  He  will  not  blame 
me  for  giving  him  the  opportunity;  but 
I  must  observe,  if  1  mistake  not,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Government  has  not  been 
withdrawn  from  Mr.  Peel.  Mr.  Peelremain<^ 
ed  Charge  d'Affaires  after  the  transaction^ 
and  since  the  publication  he  is  still  in  the 
employment  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
[Viscount  Paluerston  :  He  sent  no  sueh 
message.]  The  allegation  of  the  nobltt 
Viscount  is,  that  the  Minister  of  France, 
and  the  Minister  of  Spain,  who  was  pre* 
sent  at  the  interview  when  it  is  said  Mr. 
Peel  made  the  admission,  are  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  noble  Viscount  convicted  of  k 
mis-statement.  Well,  an  opportunity  is 
now  given  of  explaining  the  matter;  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  subject  but  from  the 
documents  before  me,  and  I  assure  the 
House  that  I  have  but  truly  stated  the 
fact  as  set  forth  in  the  publication  of 
M.  D'Haussonville.  We  will  pass  frota 
Switzerland  to  France.  Now,  Sir,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  that  I  should  give  a 
detailed  opinion  to  the  House  on  the 
mooted  question  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, or  whether  there  was  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  or  no,  or 
whether  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  was  in  violation  of 
the  engagements  they  contracted  with 
the  English  Government;  but  I  must  sat 
this  —  that  the  misunderstanding  which 
arose  between  M.  Guizot  and  the  noble 
Viscount  in  reference  to  that  transaction, 
led  to  a  personal  quarrel  (I  have  almost 
said)  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Viscount  to  that  Minister,  which  pursued 
him  to  his  fall.  And  it  was  not  confined  to 
misunderstanding  and  want  of  confidence; 
but,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the 
English  Ambassador,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  great  convulsion  that  overthrew  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  dynasty,  was  in  most 
familiar  and  constant  communication  with 
the  political  opponents  of  M.  Guizot,  with 
those  men  who  sought  only  to  supplant  an 
adminiAtratioB>  but  oyerthrew  a  monarchy 
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and  established  a  republic,  which  republic, 
established  in  consequence  of  their  own 
measures,  thej  seek  now  to  modify  and 
change.  There  will  rest  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  Viscount  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  course  he  has  pur- 
sued. [Cheers.]  I  certainly  haye  not 
overstated  the  case  in  this  particular.  It 
will  be  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble 
Viscount's  life  a  matter  of  regret,  that 
when  he  sought  only  to  displace  M.  Guizot, 
he  effected  a  change  in  a  neighbouring 
State,  the  end  of  which  is  still  uncertain  : 
other  generations  will  witness  it;  I  hope 
they  may  not  deplore  it.  I  will  proceed 
now  to  take  up  Italian  affairs;  and  as  we 
are  discussing  them,  I  will  mention  a 
matter  which  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
plained— I  mention  it  in  the  presence  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  it.  In  February, 
1848,  there  was  laid  upon  the  tables  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  a  short  cor- 
respondence with  respect  to  Italian  affairs 
that  took  place  in  the  previous  months 
of  August  and  September,  between  him- 
self and  Prince  Metternich.  These  were 
in  August;  and  there  was  another  de- 
spatch addressed  by  the  noble  Viscount 
to  Lord  Ponsonby,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847.  In  the  last  despatch  to 
Lord  Ponsonby,  he  conveyed,  in  indirect 
terms,  but  in  terms  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Viscount  that  Austria  was  engaged 
in  designs  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Piedmont  The  noble  Vis- 
count says  distinctly,  the  execution  of 
any    such    attempt     could     not    be    re- 

Sarded  with  indifference  by  Her  Majesty's 
[inisters.  This  was  laid  on  the  tables  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  February, 
and  the  last  despatch  was  apparently  with- 
out an  answer.  It  was  announced,  there- 
fore, to  Italy,  that  the  British  Government 
saw  reason  to  suspect  Austria  of  designs 
on  the  independence  of  the  Italian  States; 
and  the  expectation  was  raised  and  the 
hope  encouraged  that  reliance  might  be 
placed  upon  the  assistance  of  England 
if  any  such  attempt  were  made.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  noble  Viscount  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  that  despatch  from 
Prince  Metternich,  containing  a  most 
solemn  denial  of  any  such  intention,  and 
stating  that  the  policy  of  Austria  in  Italy 
was  purely  defensive ;  that  they  had  no 
design  on  Piedmont,  and  were  ready  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  Piedmont.   That  was 


in  October,  and  the  noble  Viscount,  in  the 
February  following,  submitted  to  the  House 
the  letter  containing  the '  accusation,  but 
did  not  accompany  it  with  Prince  Metter- 
nich *8  answer.  It  was  not  until  the  month 
of  August  following,  when  Lord  Brougham, 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliamenty  moved 
for  the  production  of  the  despatefa,  having^ 
a  copy  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  not  until 
then,  was  that  despatch  produced,  it  having 
then  been  dormant  in  the  Foreign  Office 
more  than  eight  months.  Austria  has  loudly 
complained  of  this  conduct;  and  if  there  be 
no  answer  to  that  complaint,  I  must  say  it 
appears  to  me  well-founded,  and  not  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  character  of 
the  British  nation  for  good  faith  and  fair 
dealing.  The  effect  of  this  despatch  of 
the  noble  Viscount  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, very  exciting.  Piedmont,  so  far 
from  waiting  for  an  attack,  became  the 
assailant.  Then,  after  the  events  had 
passed,  the  question  arises,  did  the  noble 
Viscount  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  all  in  their  power  to  restrain  those  at- 
tacks ?  The  advice  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  not  saying  this  is  a  violation  of  all 
your  engagements  to  us,  or  a  departure 
from  the  Vienna  settlement,  but  simply  a 
suggestion  that  Austria  was  too  strong, 
and  Piedmont  was  too  weak,  and  probably 
she  might  fail  in  such  a  rencontre.  Austria, 
at  the  moment  the  first  onset  was  made, 
appealed  to  the  noble  Viscount  and  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  midst  of  its 
difficulties  to  mediate  between  her  and 
Piedmont ;  but  what  was  the  sine  qud 
twn  on  our  part  towards  a  friendly  Power 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties  ?  The  noble 
Viscount  insisted,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  mediation,  that 
Austria  should  not  only  abandon  Lom- 
bardy  but  surrender  Venice;  and  as  Aus- 
tria would  not  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
Venice,  the  noble  Viscount  declined  to  un- 
dertake the  mediation.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  has  been  the  effect  of  that  act 
of  the  noble  Viscount.  My  belief  is,  that 
the  insurrection  of  Hungary  was  the  con- 
sequence; and,  what  I  regret  as  much  as 
any  man,  the  intervention  of  Russia,  the 
interference  of  that  country  to  crush  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  having  thus  been 
rendered  necessary.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  General  Radetzky,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  more  serious. 
What,  then,  has  been  the  result  of  the 
noble  Viscount's  policy  throughout  Italy  I 
Has  the  noble  Viscount  promoted  the  cause 
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of  Italian  liberty  by  the  course  be  bas  pur- 
sued? Piedmont  was  twice  in  one  year 
at  tbe  mercy  of  the  invading  army  of  Aus- 
tria. Rome  is  in  possession  of  tbe  French 
army.  Lorabardy  is  under  tbe  military 
rule  of  Austria.  Venice  was  reconquered. 
And  we  cannot  forget  the  daring  exploits 
in  Naples,  which  tbe  noble  Viscount  was 
so  anxious  to  uphold.  What  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  noble  Viscount  at 
Naples  ?  At  Naples  there  was  the  open 
interference  of  the  English  fleet.  It  was 
at  the  option  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  reference  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  Sicily — which 
island  had  a  peculiar  claim  on  our  inter- 
vention. But  in  the  interference  which 
took  place,  the  advice  which  was  given 
was  not,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  words  are 
concerned,  quite  so  strong  as  in  the  case 
of  Narvaez.  The  interference  with  his 
Neapolitan  Majesty  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  tbe  shape  of  advice,  but 
the  British  fleet  was  actually  employed 
upon  the  coast  of  Sicily.  But  the  Sicilian 
insurgents,  when  their  efforts  to  assert 
their  liberty  were  more  or  less  successful, 
bethought  them  of  tendering  the  crown  of 
Sicily  to  the  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
But  how  was  the  crown  of  Sicily  offered  to 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  ?  The 
messenger  entrusted  with  the  offer  was  sent 
on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war ;  and 
almost  as  soon  as  the  post  could  convey 
the  assurance  from  Loodon  to  Turin,  the 
assurance  was  given,  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Genoa  accepted  the  proffered  crown,  he 
would  be  recognised  by  England  as  the 
ally  of  this  country.  Affairs,  however, 
took  another  turn.  The  King  of  Naples 
vindicated  by  force  of  arms  bis  power 
against  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  who  had 
been  encouraged  by  us.  They  had  relied 
upon  our  assistance — they  had  prolonged 
the  contest  in  reliance  upon  that  assist- 
ance— they  were  overcome,  we  left  them 
to  their  fate — and  a  large  body  of  these 
Sicilian  refugees,  flying  to  Malta  in  de- 
spair, were  refused  by  the  British  Go- 
vernor an  asylum  in  that  island.  I  shall 
now  pass  to  another  point  upon  which  I 
am  anxious  to  have  the  explanation  of 
the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  I  most  distinctly,  and  in 
terms  as  strong  as  any  which  have  been 
used  by  any  hon.  Gentleman,  say,  that 
the  message  sent  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  through  an  aid-de-camp,  to  the 
Grand  Sultan,  demanding  the  expulsion 
or  surrender  of  the  Turkish  and  Polish 


refugees,  was  a  harsh  course,  contrary 
to  engagements,  and  one  which  it  be- 
came England  to  prevent  as  far  as  it 
was  in  her  power  to  do  so.  The  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  first  instance  was  not  only,  I  think,, 
unexceptionable,  but  right  and  highly  hon- 
ourable. They  appealed  to  the  generosity 
— to  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor,  in  a 
despatch,  firm  in  its  tone,  and  yet  concili- 
atory in  its  character  ;  the  very  course 
which  in  the  transactions  of  ordinary  life 
it  was  prudent  and  right  to  adopt;  and, 
after  all,  these  public  transactions  are  not, 
when  honour  is  concerned,  much  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  transactions  of  private 
life — they,  appealed  to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  an  Emperor  at  the  head  of 
a  great  people,  and  of  a  powerful  armj 
and  fleet.  But  it  would  not  appear  to 
me  very  decorous  and  prudent  at  the 
same  time,  when  you  have  appealed  to 
honour  and  generosity,  to  have  taken 
any  step  which  could  be  construed  into 
menace.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  order 
of  the  English  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles,  before  the  effect  of  the 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  had  been  ascertain- 
ed, was  improper  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  order  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  was,  however, 
given.  Now  there  is  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  this  which  is  still  more  import- 
ant. A  treaty  was  in  existence,  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar'  Skelessi,  by  which  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles  were  closed 
to  the  ships  of  naval  powers,  no  vessel 
being  allowed  to  pass  without  a  special 
firman  from  tbe  Sultan.  Now  the  English 
fleet  not  only  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  but  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
called  upon  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  actu- 
ally to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  to  go  up 
to  Constantinople;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
obtained  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  for  that 
purpose.  But  Admiral  Parker,  although 
he  abstained  from  passing  the  Dardanelles, 
did  not  remain  at  anchorage  outside  the 
Dardanelles,  but  went  within  them.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  this  transaction 
by  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  are  rather 
disposed  to  be  surprised  at  any  expres- 
sions of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
of  Russia  at  what  he  called  the  precipitate 
entrance  within  the  Dardanelles  of  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Parker.  Now,  consider- 
ing that  such  entrance  was  a  violation  of 
a  positive  treaty,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
some  such  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Govemment  of  Russia.     Bui 
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Ifdfore  it  conld  be  known  whether  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor  was  snecessful  or  not 
— nay,  more,  before  the  letter  making  that 
appeal  was  presented,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  the  Sultan  himself,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  foreign  Power, 
the  concession  to  the  Porte  had  been 
made  by  Russia.  When  Russia  heard 
that,  accompanying  the  appeal  made  to 
him,  there  had  been  a  nostilo  demon- 
stration of  the  British  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Emperor  was  na- 
turally most  indignant,  and  an  excuse 
was  made  by  the  British  Minister.  Now, 
the  question  which  really  touches  the 
honour  of  England  is,  was  the  excuse 
which  was  made,  consistent  with  facts  or 
not  ?  The  excuse  which  was  made  was, 
that  the  fleet  was  driven  within  the  Dar- 
danelles by  stress  of  weather.  Now  there 
is  a  living  witness,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  who  as  a  Peer,  may 
upon  his  honour  be  believed  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  I  mean  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  upon  that  occasion,  and  he  declares 
that  so  far  from  being  driven  within 
the  Dardanelles  by  stress  of  weather.  Ad- 
miral Parker  weighed  anchor,  and  upon 
a  fine  day,  with  a  leading  wind  and  in 
smooth  water,  entered  the  Dardanelles  and 
cast  anchor  there.  Now  this  is  a  matter 
touching  intimately  the  honour  of  this 
country;  and  again  I  say  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count with  respect  to  this  matter.  This 
brings  me  down  to  the  aflPairs  of  Greece, 
when,  after  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  Admiral  Parker,  his  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The  proceedings 
which  took  place  there  have  been  dwelt 
nnon  so  long  that  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  at  great  length  upon  that  particular 
point.  I  have  already  said  that  the  tone 
assumed  by  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  is — I  can  hardly 
use  an  expression  less  strong — sometimes 
so  offensive  that  I  am  not  surprised  that 
hostile  feelings  should  be  generated  even 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  arc  most  desir- 
ous of  continuing  upon  amicable  relations 
with  this  country.  But  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  which  purports  to  be  written  by 
the  noble  Viscount  to  M.  Glarakis  in  the 
month  of  October,  1847.  It  was  printed 
in  a  Greek  paper,  the  French  party  as  it 
was  termed  being  in  possession  of  power 
at  Athens,  the  opposition  party  being  in 
connection  with  the  English  Minister.  This 
letter,  which  I  am  abont  to  read,  was  pub- 


lished at  Athens;  it  has  nerer  been  contra- 
dicted, and  certainly  as  a  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  writing  to  an  independent  foreign 
Minister,  even  though  it  be  the  Greek 
Minister,  if  it  be  not  contradicted,  will  go 
far  in  my  opinion  to  account  for  all  the 
nnwillingness  of  the  Greek  GoTemment  to 
make  any  concessions  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  will  be  observed  that 
M.  Glarakis  had  succeeded  M.  Coletti  as 
Foreign  Minister,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  M.  Pisca- 
tory. M.  Piscatory  was  the  French  Envoy 
at  Athens,  and  acted  under  the  orders  of  M. 
Guizot,  with  whom  the  noble  Viscount  was 
outwardly  on  amicable  terms,  although  I 
fear  he  acted  towards  him  privately  in  a 
different  spirit.  These  are  the  terms  of  the 
letter  in  question.  The  letter  is  dated 
October,  1847,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  M.  Glarakis  will  do  well  for  the  future  to  ab- 
stain from  unjust  accusations  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  its  agents.  He  ought 
not  to  forget  that  those  are  not  the  means  by 
which  the  relations  of  the  British  and  Greek  Go- 
vernments can  be  placed  upon  a  footing  more  sat- 
is&ctory  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  As  for 
General  Grivas  there  is  nothing  in  his  former  con- 
duct or  political  opinions  calculated  to  render  him 
an  object  of  importance  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
viewed  him  with  any  sympathy,  it  is  solely  because 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 
The  system  followed  for  some  time  past  by  the 
Greek  Government  has  been  a  system  of  illegality, 
of  corruption,  of  violence,  of  injustice,  and  of  ty- 
ranny, oppressive  and  disgusting  to  the  Greek 
nation  wherever  the  action  of  the  Grovemment  of 
the  country  is  felt." 

I  should  have  abstained  from  reading  this 
letter  had  it  not  been  that  I  was  anxions 
to  show  the  House  in  what  manner  the 
noble  Viscount,  in  the  last  sentence,  speaks 
of  M.  Coletti,  who  had  preceded  M.  Glara- 
kis, but  who  had  recently  died  : — 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  will  hope  that 
this  iniquitous  system  would  cease  with  the  life  of 
the  Minister  who  was  generally  considered  as  its 
author,  because  he  was  its  chief  instrument.  But 
M.  Glarakis  declares  that  he  means  to  persevere 
in  the  same  system.  It  is  evident  that  this  sys- 
tem, so  carried  on,  is  supported  by  other  influ- 
ences equally  hostile  to  the  wel&re  of  Greece, 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  her  King." 

l^Gheers.']  Do  those  hon.  Members  who 
cheer  that  passage,  reaUy  think  that  this  is 
language  in  which  an  English  Minister 
should  speak  of  the  late  first  adviser  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  with  whom  we  seek 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  ?  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say  that — 

"  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  M.  Coletti  was 
only  an  instrument,  though  a  willing  one,  em- 
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MtroQS  policy.  If  the  Greek  Govcmment  desires 
to  prevent  insurrection,  to  maintain  order  and 
tranquillit/,  to  encourage  industry  in  the  king- 
dom, it  is  not  by  arbitrary  arrests,  nor  by  illegal 
Tlolence,  nor  by  the  ruin  of  -whole  provinces,  like 
that  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  Euboca, 
that  these  results  can  be  obtained/' 

[Cheers,'\  The  hon.  Members  who  cheer 
appear  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  there 
should  he  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
amicable  relations  after  a  letter  of  the 
kind  so  addressed.  After  all,  the  king- 
dom of  Greece  —  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count takes  some  credit  for  the  interest 
he  showed  in  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom — was  until  after  thq  ♦*"!<>  ^f  ^^ 
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nohle  Viscount  himself.  M.  Droujn  de 
Lhuys  states  in  his  despatch — 

"  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  the  English 
Government  had  other  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Government  of  Greece,  and  that  he 
could  trace  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Cabinet  in  the 
agitation  which  had  secretly  excited  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands." 

You  have,  therefore,  the  Governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  first  on  a  solemn  occasion 
making  the  accusation;  you  then  have  it 
denied  most  solemnly  by  the  Ministers  of 
King  Otho;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
solemn  abnegation,  you  have  the  retracta- 
tion of  the  governor ;  and  then  six  months 
•fter,  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of 
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10  Foreign  Office,  when  stating  his  claim 
5on  the  Greek  Government,  revives  the 
;cu8ation,  and  presses  it  as  a  ground  of 
tmplaint  to  the  Ambassador  of  France, 
gain,    I    say,    truth    and   plain    dealing 
e  essential  qualities,  if  you  arc  to  main- 
in   the   honour   of   the   English    nation 
her  foreign  relations.     Now,  I  admit 
it  with  respect  to  the  pecuniary  claims 
M.  Pacifico,  Mr.  Finlay,  and  more  espe- 
lly  the  claims  for  some  redress  on  ac- 
int  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  boat's 
w  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  much  may 
said  in  vindication  of  these  claims;  hut 
ust  say  that  these  appear  to  me  much 
least  important  part  of  the  transaction, 
hown  in  these  papers,  yet  it  is  the  part 
'hich  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Held,  with  great   address,  principally 
t;    and  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
in  so  doing  he  played  the  part  of  an 
^JL  .^.^      py#  ^•/'<^*^^««»^  !ate,  rather  than  of  a  person  engaged 
r  liherately  discussing  a  great  question 

1st  national   importance :    he   dwelt 

on  the  minor  topics,  but  he  passed 

:libly  through  the  most  difficult  part 

case — I  mean  that  of  the  territorial 

for  the  islands  of  Cervi  and  Sa- 

^i  I    stated,    in    a   letter,   a  copy 

3h  is  in  the  papers  presented  to  us, 

r.  Wyse  wot  directed  to  represent 

Greek  Government,  in  answer  to 

1   'le  argument  against  our  claim,  that 
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..vu  \/uamber,  in  a  despatch  of  M. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  dated  the  14th  of  March, 
a  passage  occurs  in  which  complaint  is 
made  of  the  reyival  of  this  charge  by  the 

YOL.  CXII.    [third  sebies.] 


T   *^*  *^  1  the  justice  of  our  demand  to  be 

ably  proved.     Now,  with  respect 

art  of  our  claim,  I  do  not  think  a 

Bcult  or  doubtful  case  could  possi- 

.    It  is  one  which  depends  entirely 

question  whether,  at  the  time  of 

y  in  1797,  when  France  conquered 

Venice,  those  islands  really  belonged  to 

Venice  or  not.    The  whole  case  turns  upon 

that  matter  of  fact.  What  the  Ionian  State 

may  have  claimed,  and  what  they  may 

hare  as  a  matter  of  right  asaectAii  V^  Va 
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Ifdfore  it  conld  be  known  whether  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor  was  successfal  or  not 
— naj,  more,  before  the  letter  making  that 
appeal  was  presented,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  the  Sultan  himself,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  foreign  Power, 
the  concession  to  the  Porte  had  been 
made  bj  Russia.  When  Russia  heard 
that,  accompanying  the  appeal  made  to 
him,  there  had  been  a  hostile  demon- 
stration of  the  British  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Emperor  was  na- 
turally most  indignant,  and  an  excuse 
was  made  by  the  British  Minister.  Now, 
the  question  which  really  touches  the 
honour  of  England  is,  was  the  excuse 
which  was  made,  consistent  with  facts  or 
not  ?  The  excuse  which  was  made  was, 
that  the  fleet  was  driyen  within  the  Dar- 
danelles by  stress  of  weather.  Now  there 
is  a  living  witness,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  who  as  a  Peer,  may 
upon  his  honour  be  believed  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  I  mean  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  linc-of-battle 
ship  upon  that  occasion,  and  he  declares 
that  so  far  from  being  driven  within 
the  Dardanelles  by  stress  of  weather.  Ad- 
miral Parker  weighed  anchor,  and  upon 
a  fine  day,  with  a  leading  wind  and  in 
smooth  water,  entered  the  Dardanelles  and 
cast  anchor  there.  Now  this  is  a  matter 
touching  intimately  the  honour  of  this 
country;  and  again  I  say  I  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count with  respect  to  this  matter.  This 
brings  me  down  to  the  aflTairs  of  Greece, 
when,  after  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  Admiral  Parker,  his  fleet  proceeded  to 
the  Bay  of  Salamis.  The  proceedings 
which  took  place  there  have  been  dwelt 
upon  so  long  that  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  at  great  length  upon  that  particular 
point.  I  have  already  said  that  the  tone 
assumed  by  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  is — I  can  hardly 
use  an  expression  less  strong — sometimes 
so  offensive  that  I  am  not  surprised  that 
hostile  feelings  should  bo  generated  even 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  most  desir- 
ous of  continuing  upon  amicable  relations 
with  this  country.  But  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  which  purports  to  be  written  by 
the  noble  Viscount  to  M.  Glarakis  in  the 
month  of  October,  1847.  It  was  printed 
in  a  Greek  paper,  the  French  party  as  it 
was  termed  being  in  possession  of  power 
at  Athens,  the  opposition  party  being  in 
connection  with  the  English  Minister.  This 
letter,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  was  pub- 


lished at  Athens;  it  has  nerer  been  contra- 
dicted, and  certainly  as  a  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  writing  to  an  independent  foreign 
Minister,  even  though  it  be  the  Greek 
Minister,  if  it  be  not  contradicted,  will  tfo 
far  in  my  opinion  to  account  for  all  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Greek  GoTemment  to 
make  any  concessions  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  will  be  observed  that 
M.  Glarakis  had  succeeded  M.  Coletti  as 
Foreign  Minister,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  M.  Pisca- 
tory. M.  Piscatory  was  the  French  Envoy 
at  Athens,  and  acted  under  the  orders  of  M. 
Guizot,  with  whom  the  noble  Viscount  was 
outwardly  on  amicable  terms,  although  I 
fear  he  acted  towards  htm  privately  in  a 
different  spirit.  These  are  the  terms  of  the 
letter  in  question.  The  letter  is  dated 
October,  1847,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

**  M.  Glarakis  will  do  well  for  the  future  to  ab- 
itain  from  unjust  accusations  against  Her  Bfa- 
jesty's  Government  and  its  agents.  He  oufjbt 
not  to  forgot  that  those  are  not  the  means  bj 
which  the  relations  of  the  British  and  Greek  Go- 
vernments can  be  placed  upon  a  footing  more  sat- 
isfactory than  they  have  hitherto  been.  As  for 
General  Grivas  there  is  nothing  in  his  former  con- 
duct or  political  opinions  calculated  to  render  him 
an  object  of  importance  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
viewed  him  with  any  sympathy,  it  is  solely  because 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 
The  system  followed  for  some  time  past  by  the 
Greek  Government  has  been  a  system  of  illeg^ty, 
of  corruption,  of  violence,  of  injustice,  and  of  ty- 
ranny, oppressive  and  disgusting  to  the  Greek 
nation  wherever  the  action  of  the  Grovenunent  of 
the  country  is  felt/' 

I  should  have  abstained  from  reading  this 
letter  had  it  not  been  that  I  was  anztons 
to  show  the  House  in  what  manner  the 
noble  Viscount,  in  the  last  sentence,  speaks 
of  M.  Coletti,  who  had  preceded  M.  Glara- 
kis, but  who  had  recently  died  : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  hope  that 
this  iniquitous  system  would  cease  with  the  life  of 
the  Minister  who  was  generally  considered  as  its 
author,  because  he  was  its  chief  instrument.  But 
M.  Glarakis  decbires  that  he  means  to  persevere 
in  the  same  system.  It  is  evident  that  this  sys- 
tem, so  carried  on,  is  supported  by  other  influ- 
ences equally  hostile  to  the  wel£u-e  of  Xrreece, 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  her  King." 

[Gheers.]  Do  those  hon.  Members  who 
cheer  that  passage,  really  think  that  this  is 
language  in  which  an  English  Minister 
should  speak  of  the  late  first  adviser  of 
a  foreign  sovereign,  with  whom  we  seek 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  ?  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say  that — 

"  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  M.  Coletti  was 
only  an  instrument,  though  a  willing  one,  em- 
ployed by  those  iafloenees  to  cany  on  their  dis« 
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Mtrous  policy.  If  the  Greek  Government  desires 
to  prevent  insurrection,  to  maintain  order  and 
tranquillity,  to  encourage  industry  in  the  king- 
dom, it  is  not  hy  arbitrary  arrests,  nor  by  illegal 
Tiolence,  nor  by  the  ruin  of  "whole  provinces,  like 
that  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  Eubcca, 
that  these  results  can  be  obtained." 

[Cheers,]  The  hon.  Members  who  cheer 
appear  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  there 
should  be  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
amicable  relations  after  a  letter  of  the 
kind  so  addressed.  After  all,  the  king- 
dom of  Greece  —  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count takes  some  credit  for  the  interest 
he  showed  in  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom — was  until  after  the  time  of  Mr. 
Canning,  left  as  a  feudal  power  attached 
to  Turkey;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  being  the  Foreign  Secretary 
—that  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
established,  and  its  feudal  system  abo- 
lished. So,  also,  until  within  the  last  four 
of  five  years,  there  existed  in  Greece  no 
constitutional  form  of  representative  go- 
vernment ;  and  it  was  during  the  Ministry 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth.theEarlof  Aberdeen  beingagain 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  representative  go- 
vernment was  first  given  to  that  country. 
Again,  I  hold  that,  after  all,  truth  and 
plain  dealing  is  the  essence  of  English 
honour  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  had  always  reason  to  believe,  and  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  Greece  was  not  inno- 
cent of  covert  interference  in  fomenting 
insurrection  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  A  more 
legitimate  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  could  not  be  made,  if  well- 
founded  by  the  British  Government.  If 
we  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  Greek 
Government  actually  fomented  the  insur- 
rections in  the  Ionian  Islands,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  we  might 
be  justified  in  pushing  our  claims  against 
the  country.  Sir  H.  Ward,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  in  his  speech  addressed 
to  the  senate,  speaking  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  prefers  that  charge 
against  the  Government  of  Greece  in  terms 
by  no  means  ambiguous.  This  charge  was 
met  by  an  instant  denial  on  the  part  of 
King  Otho.  Sir  H.  Ward,  after  that  de- 
nial, again  addresses  his  senate,  and  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  retracts  the  accu- 
sation. Well  now,  what  was  my  amaze- 
ment when  in  the  papers  presented  to  the 
French  Chamber,  in  a  despatch  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  dated  the  14th  of  March, 
a  passage  occurs  in  which  complaint  is 
made  of  the  revival  of  this  charge  by  the 
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noble  Viscount  himself.     M.  Drouyn  de 

Lhuys  states  in  his  despatch — 

"  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  the  English 
Grovernment  had  other  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Goyemmcnt  of  Greece,  and  that  he 
could  trace  the  hand  of  the  Greek  Cabinet  in  the 
agitation  which  had  secretly  excited  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands." 

You  have,  therefore,  the  Governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  first  on  a  solemn  occasion 
making  the  accusation;  you  then  have  it 
denied  most  solemnly  by  the  Ministers  of 
King  Otho;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
solemn  abnegation,  you  have  the  retracta- 
tion of  the  governor ;  and  then  six  months 
after,  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  when  stating  his  claim 
upon  the  Greek  Government,  revives  the 
accusation,  and  presses  it  as  a  ground  of 
complaint  to  the  Ambassador  of  France. 
Again,  I  say,  truth  and  plain  dealing 
are  essential  qualities,  if  you  are  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  English  nation 
in  her  foreign  relations.  Now,  I  admit 
that  with  respect  to  the  pecuniary  claims 
of  M.  Pacifico,  Mr.  Finlay,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  claims  for  some  redress  on  ac- 
count of  the  insult  offered  to  the  boat*8 
crew  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  much  may 
be  said  in  vindication  of  these  claims;  but 
I  must  say  that  these  appear  to  me  much 
the  least  important  part  of  the  transaction, 
as  shown  in  these  papers,  yet  it  is  the  part 
on  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield,  with  great  address,  principally 
dwelt;  and  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  in  so  doing  he  played  the  part  of  an 
advocate,  rather  than  of  a  person  engaged 
in  deliberately  discussing  a  great  question 
of  vast  national  importance :  he  dwelt 
much  on  the  minor  topics,  but  he  passed 
very  glibly  through  the  most  difficult  part 
of  his  case — I  mean  that  of  the  territorial 
claims  for  the  islands  of  Cervi  and  Sa- 
pienza.  I  stated,  in  a  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  papers  presented  to  us, 
that  Mr.  Wyse  wfls  directed  to  represent 
to  the  Greek  Government,  in  answer  to 
their  able  argument  against  our  claim,  that 
we  held  the  justice  of  our  demand  to  be 
indisputably  proved.  Now,  with  respect 
to  this  part  of  our  claim,  I  do  not  think  a 
more  difficult  or  doubtful  case  could  possi- 
bly exist.  It  is  one  which  depends  entirely 
upon  the  question  whether,  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  in  1797,  when  France  conquered 
Venice,  those  islands  really  belonged  to 
Venice  or  not.  The  whole  case  turns  upon 
that  matter  of  fact.  What  the  Ionian  State 
may  have  claimed,  and  what  they  may 
have  as  a  matter  of  right  asserted  to  be 
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theirs,  b  nothing  compared  with  the  gene- 
ral treaty  hetween  Russia  and  the  Porte; 
and  when  that  transfer  was  made  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,   it  was   always  with  re- 
ference to  the  antecedent  possession  of 
Venice.     It  is  therefore  a  question  of  very 
nice  investigation,  depending  not  only  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  hut  also  upon 
the  investigation  of  the  fact.     It  was  hy 
the  merest  accident,   however,   that  the 
islands  were  not  seized  in  Octoher  last. 
The  order  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  from  the  Admiralty  to  Ad- 
miral Parker,  consequent  upon  that  order, 
to  take  possession  of  the  two  islands,  are  not 
given  in  the  papers  laid  hefore  the  House; 
hut  there  is  a  letter  from  Admiral  Parker, 
dated  Octoher,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  instructions  dated  some  time  in  Septem- 
her.     The  order  to  seize  the  islands,  how- 
ever, was  peremptory.     A  more  hasty  or- 
der, and  a  more  ill-advised  one,  I  think, 
never  was  given  hy  any  Government ;  and 
if  it  had  heen  then  executed  it  is  quite 
plain  that  France  and  Russia  would  have 
nad  just  ground  to  complain  of  a  hreach  of 
treaty,  and  a  coius  helix  would  have  arisen 
hetween  the  parties  to  the  treaty.    Admiral 
Parker  was  in  no  haste  to  execute  the 
order ;   the  seizure    did  not  take  place ; 
and  this  country  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
prudence  of  Admiral  Parker,  who  hesi- 
tated to  carry  such  an  order  into  effect 
even  after  his  return  from   the    Darda- 
nelles   to    the    Bay    of     Salamis.     This 
brings  me  then  to  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government    towards  the  Go- 
vernment of  France,  with  respect  to  these 
late  transactions,  and  again  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  course  which  has  heen  pursued  in 
this  respect.     The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  was  right  to  refuse  the  mediation 
of  France,  but  right  to  accept  her  good 
offices.     That  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  affairs  had 
advanced  so  far,  and  we  had  asserted  our 
rights  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  to  have 
accepted  the  mediation  of  France  would 
have  been  hardly  consistent  with  our  inde- 
pendent position.     I  must  add,  however, 
that  France  having  tendered  the  media- 
tion which  we  rejected,  to  accept  her  good 
offices  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
surest  mode   of   leading  to   a  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject.     France  asked 
to  mediate  with  a  view  to  a  settlement; 
she  made  this  offer  deliberately,  having 
formed  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
M#9/  tiw  iMJtastrpction  whieh  she  put  on 


it,  in  her  estimation,  was  the  right  one; 
and  when  her  mediation  was  refused,  the 
manner  in  which  to  exercise  her  good 
offices  was  certain  to  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment to  France  in  the  settlement,   and 
to  mutual  dissatisfaction.     Now,  I  must 
say  there  are   several  circumstances  at- 
tending the  transaction  which  I  do  not  ap» 
prove  of.     After  the  convention  of  Londoa 
had  been  signed,  when  from  some  misun- 
derstanding at  Athens  another  agreement 
had  been  extorted  by  force  of  arms,  and 
when  the  English  Government  admitted 
that  it  was  only  by  an  accident  that  the 
intervention  of  London  was  not  effectual — 
the  natural  and  wise  course^  would  have 
been  frankly  and  at  once  to  have  met  the 
wishes  of  France,  to  have  abandoned  the 
convention  wrung  by  force  from  the  Greek 
Government,  and  to  have  given  effect  to 
the  settlement  yielded  to  France  in  Lon- 
don.    I  think  it  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  just  expectation  of  France  was  not  im- 
mediately satisfied  in  this  respect.     The 
course  taken  has  been  that  of  delay,  and 
of  attempts  to  obtain  conditions,  as  it  is 
said,  less  derogatory  to  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  England.    But  the  transac- 
tion has  ended  in  your  acceptance  at  last 
of  that  which  we  might  have  obtained  be- 
fore the  recall  of  the  French  Ambassador. 
Consequent  upon  that  recall  some  nego- 
tiations took  place  at  Athens;  and,  pend- 
ing those  negotiations,  and  to  serve  pro- 
bably some  purpose  of  debate  in  another 
place,    a    correspondence    was   produced 
charging  Baron  Gros  with   a  breach   of 
faith  ;  again,  another  despatch  was  pro* 
duced  in  two  days  after,  addressed  to  the 
Marquess  of  Normanby,  more  or  less  ex- 
plaining   the   mistake,    withdrawing    the 
charge  of  bad  faith,  but  leaying  the  Bri- 
tish Government  open  to  the  imputation  of 
creating  false  impressions  by  the  prema" 
ture  publication  of  imperfect  documents, 
I  am  wiUing,  however,  to  hope  that  our 
differences  with  France  are  accommodated. 
I  wish  I  could  add,  that  the    settlement 
of   this   Greek   affair   has  redounded  to 
our  honour  and  influence  in  Europe.    Sir, 
something    has    been    said    with   regard 
to  Denmark,  and  the   hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  last  sat  down  compliment- 
ed the  noble  Viscount  with  respect  to  what 
he  had  done  in  that  case.     I  confess.  Sir, 
I  cannot  join  in  that  compliment.     It  is 
two    years    since    that  difficult   question 
arose.     There  are  two  guaranteeing — two 
co-guaranteeing  —  Powers,    France    and 
Bngland*     England  has  repudiated  her 
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guarantee;  but  France,  as  I  understand, 
has  not  hesitated  to  accept  it.  We  are 
told  that  our  friendly  relations  with  Prus- 
sia are  not  disturbed.  Sir,  I  conceive  the 
settlement  of  that  question  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  ensure  a  good  understanding 
with  Prussia.  Every  hour's  delay  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  that  settlement, 
and  every  increase  of  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  settlement  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. But,  Sir,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
all  this?  The  Austrian  Ambassador  has  been 
withdrawn  from  London  ;  the  French  Am- 
bassador has  been  recalled  ;  our  relations 
with  Prussia,  on  account  of  the  non-con- 
clusion of  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
Denmark,  are  insecure  ;  and  we  have  re- 
ceived notes  from  Count  Nesselrode,  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford commented  with  some  severity,  notes, 
which  are  not  couched  in  very  friendly  terms. 
Somebody  said  the  first  note  was  withdrawn ; 
in  a  second  note,  more  conciliatory  in  its 
tone;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  a  third  note 
published,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
anything  but  a  retractation.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russian 
Envoy  at  this  Court,  previous  to  the  re- 
call of  the  French  Ambassador,  remon- 
strated against  the  refusal  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  ratify  the  convention  agreed  upon 
in  London.  Sir,  I  have  already  said,  that 
Narvaez  is  all-powerful  in  Spain  ;  that 
Costa  Cabral  is  all-powerful  in  Lisbon  ; 
that  the  French  army  is  in  occupation 
of  Rome  ;  and  that  the  Pope  is  much 
estranged  from  friendly  intercourse  with 
this  country.  Then,  I  am  asked,  be- 
cause the  noble  Viscount  is  not  the 
Minister  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia,  or  of 
France,  but  is  the  English  Minister,  par 
excellence — I  am  asked  to  come  to  a  vote 
affirming  absolutely  that,  under  his  guid- 
ance, the  interests  of  England  have  been 
preserved  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  this  country,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with 
foreign  Powers.  Sir,  to  this  conclusion 
I  cannot  come.  It  is  impossible  for  me, 
consistently  with  truth,  and  with  my  con- 
struction of  the  transactions  which  I  have 
laid  before  the  House,  to  give  any  such 
vote.  I  must  give  my  negative  to  the  re- 
solution proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield. 

Mr.  M.  MILNE  S  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Debate  adjourned. 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


Sunday  Delivery. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1850. 
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Minutes.]  Pubuc  Bills. — 1'  General  Board  of 
Uealth;  Court  of  Chancery;  Pirates  (Head 
Money)  Repeal  Act  Commencement. 

2*  Court  of  Session  (Scotland);  Police  and  Im« 
provement  (Scotland). 

Reported. — Titles  of  Religious  Congregations ; 
Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance. 

3*  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland  Appointment. 

Royal  AtterU, — Judges  of  Assise;  Pirates  (Head 
Money)  Repeal;  Greenwich  Hospital  Improre* 
ment. 

POST  OFFICE  ARRANGEMENTS— SUNDAY 

DELIVERY. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  reference  to 
some  petitions  presented  bj  the  Earl  of 
Cbicbester,  said  that  every  day*8  expe* 
rience  showed  that  the  recent  regulations 
of  the  Post  Office  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  without  producing  the  most  in« 
jurious  results.  The  non-deliverj  of  let- 
ters on  the  Sunday  had  already  occasioned 
many  serious  inconveniences  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  when  it  came  into  full 
operation  all  over  Great  Britain,  would  oc- 
casion many  more.  He  had  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  at 
Chesterfield,  whose  waggoner  had  been 
killed  on  the  road  last  Saturday,  showing 
the  inconvenience  which  had  been  sustained 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  that  ma- 
nufacturer to  forward  his  letters  imme- 
diately to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  waggoner  had  been  killed, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  goods  which 
he  had  expected  to  receive  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  had  or  had  not  been 
stolen  from  his  waggon  after  his  waggoner 
had  been  killed.  Under  the  old  system, 
he  might  have  received  information  on  all 
these  points  by  the  Monday  morning;  but 
under  the  system  enforced  for  the  first  time 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  his  corre- 
spondents could  not  even  receive  his  let- 
ters, asking  for  information  until  Tuesday 
morning.  The  object  of  the  recent  Orders 
was  to  obtain  a  due  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath; but  they  would  produce  quite  the 
contrary  result.  His  correspondent  had 
been  compelled  to  send  men  on  the  Sunday 
to  the  diiferent  places  where  his  correspon- 
dents lived,  to  procure  in  person  the  infor- 
mation which  he  required.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  those  persons  could  not  go  to 
church  that  day,  and  were  therefore  dam- 
nified, so  .far  as  regarded  the  due  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  Let  their  Lordships 
consider  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the 
case  when  similar  accidents  in  every  part 
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of  the  kingdom  should  simultaneously  lead 
to  a  similar  compulsory  violation  of  the 
Sahbath.  Hundreds  of  clerks  would  be 
flying  about  the  country  on  Sunday  in 
order  that  three  or  four  Post  Office  officials 
might  enjoy  a  holyday  for  which  they  indi- 
vidually were  not -anxious.  He  argued 
that  for  such  an  object  it  was  not  expe- 
dient that  our  great  merchants  at  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
other  large  towns,  should  be  compelled  to 
risk  their  credit,  and  to  run  the  danger  of 
having  their  bills  protested,  from  their  in- 
ability to  give  means  and  information  on 
Sunday  to  their  agents  to  provide  for 
them.  Such  danger  would  be  incurred  all 
over  Great  Britain;  and,  as  it  must  be 
prevented  in  one  way  or  another,  it  would 
lead  to  the  employment  of  hundreds  of 
clerks  on  the  Sunday,  and  would  thus,  in- 
stead of  improving  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  lead  to  its  increased  desecration, 
to  the  benefit  of  a  few  employis  in  the 
Post  Office,  and  to  the  injury  of  thousands 
of  other  persons. 

SHERIFF  OF  WESTMORELAND 
APPOINTMENT  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
moved  the  third  i*eading  of  this  Bill,  which 
discontinues  and  abolishes  the  rights  of  the 
heirs  of  Robert  de  Veteripont  to  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  and  vests 
the  appointment  of  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Westmoreland  in  Her  Majesty. 
The  shrievalty  of  Westmoreland  had  been 
hereditary  for  many  centuries  in  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  The  last  Earl 
had  deceased  without  issue,  and  had  de- 
vised the  office  to  a  distant  relative;  but  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  office  passed  by 
the  devise,  or  was  vested  in  the  heirs  at 
law  of  the  late  Earl — at  any  rate  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  claims  to  the  hereditary 
shrievalty  would  be  speedily  settled.  This 
Bill  was  therefore  necessary  to  prevent 
any  interruption  in  the  course  of  the  due 
administration  of  justice. 

Bill  read  3*. 

Lord  REBESDALE  proposed  to  add 
to  the  Bill  a  clause  restricting  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  appoint  to  this  shrievalty, 
until  such  time  as  the  right  to  the  office, 
either  by  hereditary  right  or  devise,  should 
be  established  in  a  single  person. 

Lord    BROUGHAM   pointed   out  tho 

great  inconvenience  which  would  arise  if 

this  Bill  did  not  pass  at  once.     In  the  year 

1825  his  lamented  friend,  Sackville,  Earl 

of  Thaaet,  died  abroMd  jiuft  before  the  com- 


mencement  of  the  assizes.  With  him  died 
his  right  of  deputation,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  no  under-sheriff  in  Westmoreland 
to  summon  juries  and  perform  other  neces- 
sary duties.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  adjourn- 
ed the  assizes  for  three  weeks,  intending 
to  hold  them  when  the  assizes  at  Lancaster 
were  over.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  no 
fresh  deputation  had  been  received  from 
the  new  Earl  by  the  late  under-sheriff, 
and  the  result  was,  that  as  no  session  of 
oyer  and  terminer  was  held  in  that  county 
for  many  months,  the  gaol  remained  unde- 
livered, and  no  civil  cause  was  tried.  The 
High  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland  was  not» 
like  the  Peers  and  Judges  of  the  land,  pre- 
vented from  interfering  in  elections.  In 
three  elections  he  had  given  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  strenuous  and  powerful  sup- 
port; and  yet  his  under-sheriff  was  the 
person  entitled  by  law  to  judge  on  the  le- 
gality of  tho  votes  tendered  for  him  and 
his  noble  Friend  and  opponent.  Lord  Low- 
ther.  This  was  a  state  of  things  clearly 
objectionable.  Neither  of  the  parties  who 
conceived  themselves  entitled  to  this  ho- 
nour opposed  this  Bill,  and,  such  being  the 
case,  he  gave  it  his  cordial  support. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  supported  the  Bill. 
It  was  as  inexpedient  the  office  of  heredi- 
tary high  sheriff  should  be  continued  in 
England  as  it  had  been  found  to  be  in 
Scotland,  where  it  had  been  abolished  after 
the  rebellion  of  1745.  He  denied  that  the 
Bill  inflicted  injury  on  any  individual. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Bill  passed. 

LEASEHOLD    TENURE    OF   LANDS   (IRE- 
LAND)  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  before  moving  the 
Committee  on  this  Bill,  would  state  the 
Amendments  which  he  intended  to  propose, 
with  a  view  to  have  them  printed  and  dis- 
cussed at  a  future  stage.  He  hoped  that 
their  Lordships,  in  allowing  this  Bill  to  go 
into  Committee,  would^efterwards  take  into 
consideration  the  fifth  clause,  giving  com- 
pensation to  the  reversioner  whenever  he 
was  obliged  to  part  with  his  property. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  begged  leave 
to  remind  their  Lordships  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  as  introduced  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  was  said  that  the  Bill 
being  intended  to  create  a  new  species  of 
property  altogether — to  change  the  pro* 
perty  of  leasehold  tenures,  renewable  for 
life,  into  fee-simple  property,  the  lessor 
being  deprived  of  no  right  which  he  pos- 
sessed, the  benefit  should  be  giyen  to  the 
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tenant.  It  was  said  that  it  was  no  injus- 
tice to  deprive  the  landed  proprietor  of  the 
benefits  of  this  Amendment;  but,  on  the 
other  band,  it  was  argued  with  such  force 
as  to  satisfy  their  Lordships  that  the  ten- 
ant in  possession  was  the  person  who  was 
to  derive  the  benefit.  In  that  shape  the 
Bill  passed  their  Lordships'  House,  and  in 
a  subsequent  stage  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Bill,  which 
was  avowedly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  an 
individual.  As  soon  as  that  was  ascer- 
tained, it  was  determined  that  the  clause 
should  be  persevered  in.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  either  principle  being  adopted, 
either  the  original  principle  that  the  tenant 
had  a  right,  or  that  it  were,  as  now  in- 
tended by  the  noble  Baron,  that  the  pro- 
prietor should  have  the  right.  At  least 
the  Bill  would  be  impartial  in  its  effect. 
He  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
provided  Ministers  were  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  change  of  principles. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH  ob- 
served that  a  great  deal  might  be  said  to 
make  the  Bill  appear  just,  but  he  could 
not  conceive  it  to  be  possible  to  make  that 
just,  which  was  in  its  essence  unjust.  The 
Bill  was  compulsory  in  its  enactment  to 
make  a  man  dispose  of  a  thing  which  be- 
longed to  him  to  another,  for  the  price 
offered  by  the  purchaser.  A  man  might 
thus  buy  an  estate,  and  sell  it  to-morrow 
for  five  times  the  price  at  which  he  had 
purchased  it.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
one  would  get  up  and  say  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  admitted  in  any  case  what- 
soever. 

Some  amendments  made.  Bill  to  be 
printed  as  amended. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1850. 

AFFAIRS  OF  aREECE— FOREIGN  POLICY 
—ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  :  Sir,  I  apprehend 
that  no  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  this  question 
can  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  discus- 
sion, or  underrate  the  momentous  character 
of  the  vote  that  he  is  about  to  give.  In 
my  mind  this  is  not  a  discussion  to  be  con- 
ducted on  petty  details.  The  question  is 
not  one  to  be  discussed  by  means  of  elaborate 


and  ingenious  selections  from  a  blue  book 
by  a  discontented  lawyer.    It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  we  are  to  look  at  merely  with 
regard   to  the  elaborate  demands  of  M. 
Pacifico,  the  inadequate  recompense  of  Mr. 
Finlay,  or  the  tortures  of  Stellio  Stumachi. 
These  may  be  fit  subjects  for  merriment 
and  special  pleading  in  another  place,  but 
I  take  it  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
a  different  task  to  perform.    The  point,  as 
it  occurs  to  me,  for  our  consideration  is 
how  far  the  international  principles  of  our 
foreign  policy  are  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  established  mode  of  nations,  and 
how  far  British  commerce  and  British  sub- 
jects are  to  be  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.     The  real  question 
at  issue  is  not  whether  we  shall  express 
our  approval  of  every  act  of  the  Foreign 
Minister,  or  whether  we  have  any  particu- 
lar confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers.    Sir,  there  is  a  higher  and  greater 
question  for  this  House  to  decide.     It  is, 
whether  our  foreign  policy  is  henceforth 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Minister  of  a  foreign  State.     We  have 
to  consider.  Sir,  whether  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary of  this  country  is  to  merge  into  a 
placid  and  compliant  tool — a  mere  automa- 
ton, whose  hand  is  directed,  and  whose 
moves  are  made,  by  the  wily  and  unseen 
influence  of  a  foreign  prompter.     We  are 
not  merely  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  we  are 
called  upon  to  maintain  the  honour  and  in- 
dependence, and,  I  will  add,  the  glory  of 
Great  Britain.     And,  Sir,  before  I  advert 
to  other  subjects  in  debate,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  my  surprise  that 
this  question  has  been  allowed  to  be  brought 
forward  in  its  present  shape  by  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  Parliament,  who,  so 
far  from  having  any  substantial  claims  upon 
the  Government,  as  has  been  insinuated 
by  an  hon.  Gentleman  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, has  always   acted  an  independent, 
and,  as  I  think,  a  meritorious  part  in  this 
House.     Why,  I  ask,  has  it  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  bring  forward  this  Motion  of  con- 
fidence, as  it  has  been  called  ?     I  had  an- 
ticipated,   when  that  vote  was  come  to, 
that  decisive  vote,  as  I  will  call  it,  in  an- 
other place,   that  same  hon.  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  party  who  for  years 
have  been  sedulously  reviling  and  calumni- 
ating the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of 
cunning  sharpened  by  all  the  pertinacity  of 
revenge — I  did  expect  that  those  hon.  Gex^ 
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tlemen  would  not  have  been  content  with 
the  embarrassing  of  tlie  Government  by  a 
simple  vote  of  censure  in  another  place. 
I  did  not  expect  that  that  party  would  have 
paused  upon  the  threshold  of  this  House, 
and,  like  well-bred  spaniels — 

"  civillj  delight 
In  barking  at  the  game  thej  dare  not  bite." 

I  did  expect  that  some  one  among  that 
party  would  have  come  forward  boldly  be- 
fore this  House,  prepared  with  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  noble  Lord;  that  they  would 
have  arraigned  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues, 
and  heard  what  defence  the  noble  Lord 
had  to  offer  on  the  occasion.  Sir,  we  have 
been  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  this  re- 
spect. Certain  hon.  Gentlemen  have,  like 
the  knight  in  the  play,  deemed  "  discre- 
tion "  to  be  "the  better  part  of  valour." 
They  have  been  "  willing  to  wound,"  but 
"  afraid  to  strike;"  and  it  has  been  left  to 
the  independent  exertions  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield 
to  test  the  opinions  of  this  House,  not  with 
reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  alone, 
but  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Sir,  I  listened  with  amaze- 
ment to  the  sentiments  uttered  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  whom  I  suppose  I 
shall  live  to  see  a  Judge  in  this  land;  I  re- 
fer to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Abingdon.  What  did  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  tell  this  House  ?  He  said  that  for 
years  he  had  disliked  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  thought  it 
not  only  calculated  to  embroil  us  with 
foreign  nations,  but  to  imperil  the  peace  of 
the  world.  He  told  us  this  last  night;  but 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ?  For  four  years  he 
has  been  content  to  sit  upon  those  benches 
without  ever  raising  his  voice  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government;  and  we 
saw  last  night  that  he  is  a  Gentleman  who 
has  fed  upon  blue  books  till  they  have  be- 
come a  part  of  his  system.  He,  at  least,  has 
no  excuse  for  not  knowing  what  these 
voluminous  despatches  contain.  But,  Sir, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman — a  candidate  for  the  bench 
— who  comes  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  he  thinks  the  Ministry  is  expir- 
ing, and  kicks  up  his  heels  in  the  face 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs?  But,  Sir,  there  is 
another  Member  of  this  House,  for  whom 
personally  I  entertain  great  feelings  of 
regard,  and,  in  his  private  capacity,  a  feel- 
JDg  of  respeicX.    Bat  these  are  times  when 


matters  must  not  be  blinked;  these  are  times 
when  men  must  speak  out  and  express 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  public 
characters;  these  are  times  when  a  Minis- 
try is  in  its  throes,  and  when  we  know  not 
what  or  who  is  to  follow.  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon 
presented  himself  to  our  notice  last  night, 
as  he  told  us,  with  great  reluctance;  but  I 
must  own  that  I  could  not  discover  either 
from  the  manner  or  the  matter  of  his  speech 
that  he  possessed  any  reluctance.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  that  speech 
was  characterised  by  a  quality  which  is 
ascribed  to  Lady  Sneerwell  in  The  School 
for  Scandal,  by  that  **  delicacy  of  tint  and 
mellowness  of  sneer"  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  political  scandal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  And,  Sir,  I 
could  not  help  being  reminded  when  he 
preluded  his  speech  with  compliments,  and 
with  the  expression  of  his  feelings  of 
friendship  for  the  noble  Lord,  I  could  not 
help  being  reminded  of  some  of  those 
enormous  and  mighty  animals  of  the  de- 
serts of  South  America,  those  large  ser- 
pents which  are  said  to  embroider  their 
victims  with  their  saliva  before  they  make 
a  meal  upon  their  bodies.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  talked  of  his  friendship  for  the 
noble  Lord;  but  I  own  it  struck  me,  and  it 
occurred  to  many  people  besides  me,  that  he 
was  exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  remark  of 
Rouchefoucalt,  "  There  is  something  agree- 
able to  us,  or  not  disagreeable,  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  best  friends."  I  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  perched  on  the 
third  bench  opposite,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  guardian  angel  of  Her  Majesty's 
Minister;  that  he  was,  in  fact — 

"  The  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft 
To  take  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 

Buty  Sir,  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet?  Not  content  with 
criticising  the  Greek  affair,  it  appears  that 
he  has  always  dissented  from  the  .policy  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Well,  if  so,  he  has  pursued  rather 
an  extraordinary  course  in  this  House.  It 
cannot  have  been  for  want  of  opportunity. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  always  on  his 
perch;  he  was  in  the  House  even  when  an 
hon.  Gentleman,  to  whom,  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  him,  I  give  the  fullest  credit 
for  honesty,  candour,  and  openness — I 
mean  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  — 
moved  his  monster  impeachment.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  a  great 
part  of  his  speech  from  that  of  the  hon. 
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Member;   the  mantle  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stafford  has  fallen  on  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon;  but  on  that  occasion 
he  was  sneeringlj  silent.     But,  Sir,  he 
dissents  from  the  Spanish  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord.     His  conduct  in  reference  to 
that  question  has  been  equally  extraordi- 
nary.    In  June,  1848,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  who  is  an  open  and  candid 
foe,  and  does  not  support  people  for  four 
years  to  kick  them  in  the  fifth,  brought 
forward  a  Motion  in  this  House  deprecat- 
ing the  whole  course  of  our  policy  in  Spain, 
especially  as   regarded   the    interference 
which  was  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon.     What 
was  the  course  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
on  that  occasion  ?     Why,  though  another 
right  hon.  Baronet,  whose  politics  have 
always  been,  I  think,  at  best  of  a  see-saw 
description — I  refer  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tamworth — though 
that   right  hon.  Baronet   "  damned  with 
faint  praise  **  on  that  occasion,  and  said 
that  he  would  pass  to  the  resolution  before 
the  House,  that  excellent  supporter  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Ripon,  was  silently 
content.     But  I  will  go  further.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  while  passing  in  review  the 
foreign  policy  which  has  been  pursued  all 
over  the  world,  said,  "See  what  you  have 
done  by  your  foreign  policy  in  Portugal; 
Costa  Cabral  is  enshrined  in  authority  at 
Lisbon."    Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet see  that  in  the  year  1848  ?     On  the 
11th  of  June,  1848,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  brought  forward  a  distinct  Mo- 
tion deprecating  our  interference  in  Portu- 
gal.    I  supported  that  Motion;  but  am  I, 
because  I  supported  that  Motion  two  years 
ago,  to  come  down  to  the  House  now,  and, 
raking  up  the  past,  to  tell  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  that  I  have  always 
been  his  supporter,  and  that  now  I  will 
damn  him  for  his  virtues,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  refused  to  do  for  his  vices  ? 
I  am  no  slavish  admirer  of  the  noble  Lord; 
there  are  several  points  in  his  policy  of 
which  I  diapprove;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  he  is  a  great  and  noble  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  one  who,  under  all  circumstances, 
is  an  honour  to  England.     But  what  was 
the  course  pursued  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Ripon;  for  I  will  not  run  away  from 
that  question.     On  that  occasion,  I  well 
remember,  there  were  three  nights'  debate 
in  this  House  on  the  expedition  to  Por- 
tugal.    Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were,  as 


they  have  always  been,  direct  and  open 
foes  of  the  Government;  they  are  honour- 
able  opponents,  and  as   such   I   respect 
them.     But  what  did  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net do  ?     There  were,  as  I   said,  three 
nights*  debate.     By  some  misfortune  Dr. 
Bowring,  of  whom  I  would  speak  with  great 
respect,  happened  to  address  the  House. 
The  night  was  hot ;  the  papers  which  Dr. 
Bowring  brought  with  him  were  voluminous; 
Dr.  Bowring  spoke  in  the  style  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Abing- 
don addressed  the  House  last  night ;  and 
the  House  was  counted  out.     But  a  most 
remarkable  debate  ensued.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon  was  accused  of  having 
connived  at  the  counting  out.     Well,  Sir, 
he  defended  himself  in  terms  very  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  just  used ;  but  he 
added — and  this  was  remarkable — as  if  by 
way  of  giving  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
discussion,  "As  regards  the  Portuguese 
question,    I   conscientiously,    thoroughly, 
and  entirely  approve  of  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  had  I  been 
present  in  my  place  I  should  have  given 
my  honest  vote  in  support  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers."     And  yet,  Sir,  we  find 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  two  years  after, 
coming  down  to  the  House,  of  course  with 
great  reluctance — these  things  are  always 
done   with   great  reluctance    against  oar 
particular  friends — and   I   must  say  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  had  both  a  great 
many  friends  and  a  great  many  colleagues 
— we  now  find  him,  I  say,  coming  down  to 
the  House,  and  saying  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  "  I  think  you.  Lord  Palmerston,  an 
excellent  man  and  a  kind  friend,  and  a 
good  Christian,  but  you  are  a  dangerous 
Foreign  Minister,  and  must  be  got  rid  of." 
Well,  Sir,  I  say  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  candour  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
pursuing  such  a  course.     I  leave  that  to  a 
discriminating  public.     This  will  probably 
be  thought,  after  the  long  experience  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  pure  Parliamen- 
tary tactics  ;    possibly  it  may  thought  a 
good  party  move ;  but  1  do  say  that  the 
public  out  of  doors,  who  love  fair  play 
rather  than  faction,  and  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  intrigues  of  particular  persons,  will 
consider  the  treatment  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  this  occasion  as  savouring  rather  of  the 
Jesuitical  evasions  of  Muscovite  chicanery. 
[**  Oh,  oh !"]     I  repeat  it,  there  must  be 
speaking  out  on  this  question,  and,  if  you 
can  deny  it,  do  so.     I  repeat,  that  the 
public  will  see  in  this  the  Jesuitical  eva- 
eiona  of  Muscovite  chicanery,  rather  than 
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open,  honest,  'candid  conflict  in  English 
political  warfare.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  went  into  various  points ;  and, 
considering  his  great  reluctance,  I  am 
surprised  that  he  should  have  quoted  the 
pamphlet  that  he  did.  I  should  have 
thought  that  his  particular  friendship  for 
the  nohle  Lord  would  have  led  him  to  in- 
quire whether  the  alleged  facts  were  true 
before  quoting  them.  He  quoted  a  pam- 
phlet of.  the  Duke  of  Broglie*s  son-in-law 
with  regard  to  the  Swiss  intervention. 
Well,  now,  we  all  know  that  that  pamphlet 
contains  not  only  one  untruth,  but  many 
untruths.  Ho  also  referred  to  other  sub- 
jects— to  the  stress  of  weather  under  which 
the  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  was  compelled 
to  go  into  Besica  Bay — and  he  adverted  to 
a  despatch  of  Prince  Metternich.  I  am 
content  to  leave  these  two  facts  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Aflairs  ;  and  if  he  do  not  dis- 
pose of  them  as  easily  as  I  think  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  I  should  almost  be 
content,  in  this  division,  to  go  into  the 
same  lobby  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
But  this  I  do  say,  in  the  present  state  of 
parties  in  England,  that  if  the  liberal  party 
are  caught  by  stray  waifs  thrown  out — at 
one  time  about  the  Irish  Church,  at  an- 
other, hints  of  founding  the  electoral  fran- 
chise on  the  broadest  possible  basis;  while, 
on  another  night,  they  contentedly  listen 
to  such  despotic  sentiments  as  the  '*  im- 
perative necessity  of  Russian  interference" 
in  Hungary,  and  are  patient,  -  while  the 
tyrannical  act  of  the  Northern  Despot,  in 
sending  his  aid-de-camp  to  demand  a  few 
wretched  Hungarians  from  Turkey,  is 
gently  salved  over  as  "  rather  a  harsh 
proceeding,**  I  say,  that  if  they  are  caught 
by  such  baits  into  acquiescence  in  such 
sentiments,  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  be 
called  the  liberal  party  of  this  country. 
But  I  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  this 
country  is  to  permit  a  man  to  remain  silent 
for  four  years,  and  then  to  come  down  in 
the  eleventh  hour  and  denounce  the  Minis- 
ter whom  he  had  been  all  that  time  sup- 
porting, there  is  no  man  more  fitted  to  be 
at  the  head  of  its  affairs  than  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon.  I  have  said  thus 
much,  because  it  is  rumoured  abroad  that, 
like  Coelebs,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  is  at 
this  moment  in  search  of  a  party.  If  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  could  bo  candid — if  he 
could  know  his  own  mind — I  see  many 
things  about  him  to  admire.  His  talents 
for  business^  his  administratiTO  capacity. 


are  first  rate ;  but  there  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  and  assuredly  a  great  party  is 
not  to  be  conciliated  by  such  conduct^-* 
conduct  which,  I  think,  has  not  elevated 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  either  in  public 
opinion,  or  in  the  opinion  of  this  House. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  roam  over  the 
whole  state  of  our  foreign  affairs.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  such  knowledge  as  would 
take  me  from  Siberia  to  Affghanistan.  I 
have  been — unlike  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
— content  with  the  two  volumes  recently 
produced,  and  which  are  in  themselves^  I 
can  assure  the  House,  sufficiently  heavy 
work  in  this  hot  weather.  I  am  not  about 
to  disinter  a  whole  host  of  blue  books,  going 
over  the  last  four  years  ;  but  I  must  say, 
with  regard  to  this  contemptible  discus- 
sion with  the  pinchbeck  Monarchy  of 
Greece,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  original 
sin  lay  in  ever  setting  up  such  a  Monarchy. 
I  entirely  dissent  from  that  act — it  was 
not  the  act  of  the  noble  Lord — from  the 
policy  of  setting  up  a  Russian  puppet  in 
the  Levant.  I  do  so  on  other  grounds 
than  its  being  merely  a  puppet  of  Russia. 
I  look  upon  that  act  as  a  breach  of  our 
absolute  engagements  with  Turkey ;  be- 
cause it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona  they  not  only  re- 
fused to  receive  the  Greek  Deputies,  but 
Lord  Strangford,  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  deputed  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment; and  this  is  important  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  House,  because  I  b^ 
lieve  in  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice. 
Lord  Strangford  said — 

**  The  Congress  of  Verona  recognises  the  Greek 
question  as  one  belonging  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Porte,  in  which  no  foreign  Power  ought  to 
intermeddle." 

What  did  the  foreign  Powers  do  after  ? 
They  directly  violated  the  assurance  given 
at  congress,  and  hastened  to  indulge  in  a 
Quixotic  attempt  to  improvise  a  free  con- 
stitution in  a  country  which  was  totally  un- 
fit cither  to  work  or  appreciate  it.  On  this 
point  the  evidence  of  Count  Bulgaria  ia 
conclusive.     He  says — 

"  Greece  does  not  contain  among  its  most  in- 
fluential class  either  the  virtues  or  knowledge 
upon  which  well-organised  societies  generallj  de- 
pend. As  long  as  liberal  institutions  are  neither 
consecrated  by  the  moral  habits  of  the  people,  nor 
bj  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  allied  courts 
would  destroy  with  one  hand  the  work  they  have 
founded  with  the  other  if  they  attempted  to  estab- 
lish in  Greece  an  order  of  things  the  danger  and 
absurdity  of  which  are  demonstrated  by  the  im- 
morality and  ignonu&oe  of  the  higher  orders  of 
this  ooontry." 
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Now,  that  eTidenoe  waa  laid  before  Pariia- 
ment  in  1830.  But  he  wu  not  alone  in 
his  opinion.  The  French  Admiral,  De 
Rignj,  spoke  to  neariy  the  ume  effect. 
He  said — 

"  One  is  often  lost  in  the  labyrmtb  of  Greci*D 
pretenaioni  &iid  bad  &itli.  It  U  impoxible  to 
hiie  ID  idea  of  what  tbsM  Greeks  are.  Ods  malt 
aerTethcni  in  spite  of  tbeiOKlrei.  It  i>  necessnrr 
to  leaTO  ■ODM  of  tbam  whose  Utcs  depend  apon 
pinnder  soms  eonier  to  orry  it  on  in,  without 
obllgiog  HI  to  go  thore  to  set  it  right." 
ThiB  is  the  acconnt  of  the  French  Admiral, 
and  it  is  confirmed  hj  what  was  said  bj 
the  Freoch  Consul  relatiro  to  the  outrage 
on    the    six  lonians.      His  obserrationB 


"  It  is  nselesi  to  attempt  to  diaf^ise  tbo  tuit : 
there  no  longer  exiita  ia  these  puts  eren  the 
sligbtest  security  tor  life  or  property,  and,  unless 
■ome  itTj  rigorooi  measures  are  ipeedilj  adopted 
by  the  GoTernment,  we  «haU  most  oertninly  see 
much  worse  happen  than  aoyUuDg  which  has 
hitherto  been  reported." 

Such  arc  the  descriptions  giyen  bj  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  amiable  raco  te 
whom  we  have  given  a  Monarch,  in  our 
faucj  for  Betting  up  constitutional  goveni- 
ments  in  the  Levant.  What  has  been  the 
consequence?  We  are  now  obliged  to  cor- 
rect the  spoiled  child  of  our  adoption;  and 
what  has  happened  ?  We  gave  the  char- 
acter of  injured  innocence  to  this  contemp- 
tible Sorereigntj  of  Greece.  We  have  ac- 
tually given  a  character  to  her  rulers,  to 
that  Minister  who  almost  realises  the  de- 
scription of  Juvenal — 

"  Ingeoium  Teloi,  audooia  pcrdita,  lermo 

Promptna" — 
to  those  Ministers  whose  whole  principle 
and  motto  seem  to  he — 

"  Base  ii  tho  State  that  pays." 
Surely  there  ia  no  gain  to  civilisation  in 
such  a  state  of  things.  Now,  1  am  very 
far  from  attempting  to  deny,  in  contem- 
platiug  the  transactions  which  have  given 
rise  to  this  Motion,  that  it  was  Mr.  Fin- 
lay'sowu  fault  that  he  settled  in  the  Firteua, 
or  that  Sumachi  was  tortured  with  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  ASairs  had  pro- 
perly characleriBed:  but  that  doea  not  alter 
theargument.  Itia  in  vam  toquote  Vattel, 
or  to  cite  imaginary  cases.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  House  wonid  recommend  a  Fo- 
reign Minister  to  do,  when  British  subjects 
are  plundered,  imprisoned,  and  tortured, 
when  redress  is  first  postponed,  then  re- 
fused, and  at  last  put  otf  to  that  imaginaiy 
period  tho  Greek  Kalends.  It  is  very  well 
for  a  noble  Lord  in  anotb^  P^"^  ^  ^^^ 
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a  paltt;  laugh  at  the  inventory  of  tha 
plundered  man's  effects.  But  how  would 
the  noble  Lord  himself  like,  if  his  own 
house  had  been  ransacked,  to  have  the  in> 
ventory  of  hia  daughter's  wardrobe  shown 
up  before  the  public  to  raise  a  laugh  at  his 
eipeoae  ?  It  is  true  that  the  noble  Lord 
voted  against  the  Jews'  Bill,  and  M.  Paoi- 
fico  is  a  Jew;  but  although  he  is  a  Jew,  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  law  shut- 
ting  him  out  from  protection  for  hia  person 
and  property.  What  is  the  real  fact  abodt 
M.  Pacifico  ?  It  is  carefully  kept  out  of 
the  blue  books;  but  the  truth  is,  that  H. 
Pacifioo  had  sold  land  to  King  Otho,  for 
which  he  only  received  at  first  part  pay< 
ment.  His  having  pressed  for  the  remain- 
der was  the  great  ground  of  offence.  H. 
Pacifico  is  a  poor  man,  and  must  suffer. 
I  do  not  know  that  Otho  is  a  rich  man; 
but  he  is  a  king,  and  there  are  great  al- 
lowances made,  especially  in  another  place, 
for  great  men.  But  it  has  been  endeavour- 
ed to  prove,  in  connexion  with  this  case, 
that  M.  Pacifico  had  no  house  at  all,  bat 
a  mud  cabin;  and  several  ingenious  argu- 
ments have  been  founded  on  the  atmcturs 
of  his  house,  as  if  the  outrageous  violation 
of  B  man's  house  waa  to  be  palliated  by  tha 
craiinesH  of  its  structure.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact  as  regards  M.  Pa<n- 
fico's  house.  The  house  which  haa  been 
represented  as  a  mud  cabin  waa  a  good 
three-atory bonae.  [Mr.  B.  Cochrane:  No, 
no!]  The  hon.  Member  will  excuse  me, 
he  has  been  in  Greece,  and  ia  aware  that 
it  is  built  in  Constantinople  style,  and  that 
it  is  the  houae  in  which  tho  chief  of  the 
Councils  of  Regency,  Count  Armansperg, 
lived;  and  moreover  that  King  Otho,  when 
ho  came  first  to  Oreece,  did  not  think  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  perform  in  it  the 
part  for  which  he  ia  best  qualified,  by 
dancing  in  it  at  a  file  given  by  Count 
Armaosperg.  It  haa  also  been  aaid,  why 
did  not  Mr.  Finiay  apply  to  the  Greek 
courts;  and  the  boa.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Abingdon  ahook  his  head,  and  that 
other  right  hon.  Member,  the  great  re- 
former  of  the  day,  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  also  shook  hia 
head,  as  if  Mr.  Finlaj  had  committed  & 
fatal  error  by  not  applying  to  the  Greek 
courts.  Is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  awars 
what  these  Greek  courta  are? — is  bs 
aware  that  the  judges  are  removable  at 
the  King's  caprice  ?  Is  he  aware  that 
the  President  of  the  Areopagus,  the  high- 
est court  in  that  miserable  kingdom,  wu 
di«iau^  ij  the  King  in  1847,  nnd  (bat 
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the  gentleman  so  dismissed  was  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  his  ability  and  unblemished 
honour  ?  Talk  of  going  to  Greek  courts 
for  redress !  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  have  forgotten  his  Greek — he  must 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  constitution  and 
practices  of  the  so-called  Greek  Govem- 
roent.  I  am  not  going  to  drag  the  House 
through  a  waste  of  blue  books  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Finlay*B  case,  or  to  treat  it  as  a 
case  at  nisi  pritu,  a  danger  which  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  did  not  altogether  avoid.  But  I 
think  I  may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  a 
great  authority,  that  no  subject,  however 
humble,  can  receive  an  insult  in  this  coun- 
try without  the  State  itself  feeling  insult- 
ed. We  do  not  stop  to  analyse  the  char- 
acter or  religion  of  the  injured  person.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  has 
been  robbed  and  plundered,  and  that  as  an 
Englishman  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  bis  flag.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  did  not  think  fit  to  al- 
lude to  the  cases  quoted  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield, 
although  the  latter  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  French  have,  in  many  instances, 
protected  their  subjects  with  a  much 
higher  hand  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe.  In  Portugal,  in  1831,  they  re- 
quired not  only  that  the  magistrates  should 
be  dismissed,  but  that  all  the  French  sub- 
jects engaged  in  the  political  troubles 
ahould  be  indemnified.  My  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  cited  many  cases,  but  there  was 
one  occurring  so  late  as  1848,  when,  dur- 
ing the  insurrection  in  Naples,  certain 
French  subjects  sufi'ered.  The  French 
Government  made  a  demand,  and  the  per- 
sons interested  were  fully  indemnified.  If 
it  had  been  refused,  the  French  would 
have  taken  a  different  course  from  ours; 
but  because  we  have  in  this  country  a 
strong  aristocratic  party,  who  are  always 
afraid  of  any  liberal  man  being  in  office, 
both  the  energies  of  the  country  and  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  noble  Lord  are 
crippled  by  the  dead  weight  of  that  party. 
I  wish  the  House  to  know,  and  fairly  to 
ask  itself,  why  and  wherefore  this  inve- 
terate and  envenomed  hostility  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ?  Have  they  not  a  shade  of  suspi- 
cion that  it  is  because  he  is  identified  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  with  responsible 
government  and  the  advance  of  liberal 
opinions  ?  I  would  take  upon  myself  to 
taj,  that  had  the  noble  Lord  interfered  in 
IkToar  of  deBpotiam^— had  he  been  praised 


by  Mettemich,  or  by  the  Russian  Minister 
— had  he  intercepted  the  letters  of  their 
subjects — ^had  he  given  up  certain  of  their 
ill-advised  subjects  to  an  ignominious  death 
through  the  agency  of  their  letters  opened 
in  this  country — had  he  done  all  this,  the 
acts  which  are  now  so  maligned,  would 
have  been  the  theme  of  praise  from  the 
whole  band  of  his  calumniators.  The 
noble  Lord  has  not  done  so,  but  the  noble 
Lord  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime. 
There  are  many  counts  in  the  indictment 
against  the  noble  Member  for  Tiverton, 
and  ril  tell  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House 
what  they  are.  The  noble  Lord  always 
advocated  and  supported  constitutional  go- 
vernment in  Spain.  The  noble  Lord  was 
guilty  of  sympathising  with  Italian  liberty. 
The  noble  Lord  dissented  from  Russian 
"  indispensable"  interference  in  Hungary. 
The  noble  Lord  recognised  the  Republic  of 
France.  These  are  grave  charges  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  would  make  Haynau  a 
hero,  and  Nicholas  a  demigod.    The  mere 

Question  of  Greece  is  a  paltry  pretence. 
t  is  in  Greece  that  the  Northern  Archi- 
medes wishes  to  rest  his  lever,  by  means 
of  which  he  hopes  to  push  back  prosperity 
and  liberty  in  the  western  world.  To  this 
end  the  noble  Lord  is  to  be  sacrificed  ; 
but  if  he  is  to  be  sacrificed,  I  believe  that 
you  will  light  a  flame  in  this  country 
which  will  take  all  the  plausibility  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  to  prevent  its  having  dan- 
gerous effects.  I  have  said  that  Greece  is 
a  pretext,  and  I  solemnly  believe  that  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy  has  been  organised 
to  ruin  the  noble  Lord — a  conspiracy  in 
which  ex-Kings  and  cx-Ministers,  Kings 
without  crowns,  and  Ministers  without 
places,  have  joined  with  Ministers  with 
places,  but,  I  had  almost  said,  without 
characters.  This  conspiracy  has  its  rami- 
fications in  various  quarters,  not  only  in 
the  saloons  of  Paris,  but  in  the  boudoirs  of 
London.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  days  of 
the  Fronde  were  about  to  be  revived,  for 
there  are  ladies  in  it  who,  emulating  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  have  acquired  a 
violent  taste  for  politics  as  well  as  fashion, 
and  are  all  things  to  all  men.  These 
parties  intrigue  against  the  noble  Lord  as 
if  he  were  another  Mazarin,  and  hate  him 
because  he  is  the  representative,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  of  liberal  opinions.  Nor 
is  what  is  technically  called  another  place 
quite  free  from  these  influences.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  make  a  separate  gallery  lor 
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foreign  diplomatists  when  their  sentiments 
are  expounded  under  English  exteriors  ? 
When  we  hear  men  who  have  heeu  Minis- 
ters, and  expect  to  be  so  again,  explain 
the  rights  of  Englishmen  as  they  have 
done,  of  what  use  setting  a  gallery  apart 
for  foreign  diplomatists  ?  Why,  they  are 
on  the  floor  of  that  House,  where  they— 

"  Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away, 
And  plead  for  pirates  in  the  face  of  day." 

I  ask  you,  will  yon  permit  the  noble  Lord 
to  be  put  down  by  such  means,  by  letters 
from  '*  our  own  correspondent,*'  who,  in 
company  with  Russian  and  French  agents, 
has  been  decorated — I  should  have  said 
degraded — with  the  Greek  order  of  our 
Saviour  for  his  services  in  writing  letters 
to  the  Times  ?  [*'  Order !"]  He  has  been 
so  decorated,  but  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  old  General  Church  has  declared  that 
he  never  will  wear  his  decoration  again  in 
consequence  of  such  degradation.  I  sup- 
pose he  considers  now  that,  instead  of  the 
order  of  our  Saviour,  it  should  be  called 
the  order  of  Judas  Iscariot.  I  think  that 
any  man  who  has  put  his  hand  to  such 
letters,  betraying  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  and  humbling  England  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  is  unworthy  of  either  re- 
spect or  honour.  But  I  would  have  the 
House  to  reflect  on  the  consequence  of  the 
vote  they  are  about  to  give.  Before  the 
consequence  of  that  vote,  the  Greek  ques- 
tion sinks  into  utter  insignificance.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  about  to  vote  confi- 
dence in  the  Ministry,  or  in  the  character 
of  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  in 
my  opinion  we  have  far  greater  subjects 
to  consider.  We  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  I  say  no- 
thing about  what  may  be  deemed  a  mere 
rhetorical  claptrap,  the  honour  of  our  flag; 
but  I  would  have  hon.  Gentlemen  to  re- 
flect before  they  vote  a  reversal  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  who  have  ships  in 
every  sea,  and  merchants  at  every  port, 
what  will  be  their  situation,  if  you  vote  a 
reversal  of  that  policy  which  has  hitherto 
upheld  them  ?  Reverse  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country,  and  your  commerce  is  frip- 
pled,  and,  as  I  conscientiously  believe,  the 
progress  of  civilisation  retarded.  There  is 
not  a  petty  despot  who  will  not  peep  from 
his  hole  and  rejoice,  not  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  noble  Lord,  but  in  the  humiliation 
of  Great  Britain.  And  I  would  address 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  represent  one  real 
party  in  this  country,  and  warn  them  of 
the  consequences  of  their  vote.  Of  course 
they  will  vote  against  the  noble  Lord«  bat 


let  them  contemplate  the  consequenoea  of 

their  vote.     Have  they  forgotten  how  they 

were  treated  before  ?     Are  they  desirous 

that — 

"  For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind — 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murdertd.*' 

They  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  country  ii 
not  yet  ripe  for  them.  But  I  say,  for  oney 
that  I  would  sooner  see  that  party  in  power 
than  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I 
know  what  their  measures  are,  but  I  can- 
not trust  or  confide  in  the  party  headed  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth.  I 
can  trust  to  no  party  who,  having  support- 
ed the  Government  four  years,  turn  round 
upon  them  in  the  fifth,  when  they  think 
that  Government  is  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
in  the  hope  of  mounting  to  fame,  perchance 
to  place,  on  their  dead  bodies.  But  I  hear, 
Sir,  there  are  men  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  scruple  to  support  this  Motion.  I  can 
scarcely  understand  how  that  is  possible.  I 
cannot  understand  men  who  call  themselves 
liberal,  who  take  the  map  of  Europe  in 
their  hands,  and  consider  the  nature  of  our 
relations  with  every  country,  having  any 
scruple  about  the  vote  they  shall  give  on 
this  question.  I  can  understand  that  men 
who  look  mainly  at  the  interest  of  some 
particular  town  or  locality,  and  no  farther, 
may  entertain  doubts;  but  how  the  repre- 
sentative of  great  interests  can  have  any 
doubt  as  to  the  vote  he  should  give  on  this 
occasion,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  think  war 
may  be  a  great  calamity;  but  there  are 
greater  calamities  than  even  war  ;  and 
one  greater  calamity  would  be  to  see 
this  country  truckle  to  the  schemes  of 
Austrian  absolutism,  or  the  genius  of 
Cossack  domination.  And  sure  I  am 
that  any  man  on  this  side  of  the  House 
voting  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  will  do  much  to 
advance  Cossack  domination.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  criticised,  at  the  pro- 
per period,  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
With  regard  to  Portugal  in  1847, 1  thought 
the  noble  Lord  wrong  in  that  policy  at  the 
time,  and  think  so  still;  but  I  will  give  no 
half-pace  fellowship  to  this  Motion.  I  can- 
not stop  to  criticise  an  unguarded  or  im- 
prudent word  here  or  there,  when  I  see 
the  interest  of  England  at  stake;  and, 
Sir,  I  shall  therefore  support  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  with  pride  and  with  plea- 
sure. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  ihanked  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentlemen  for  the  disinterested 
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advice  wUch  he  had  addressed  to  the  party 
with  which  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  had  the 
honour  to  be  connected;  but  he  feared  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  not  have 
the  gratification  of  finding  it  followed.    He 
and  his  Friends  found   it  impossible  to 
share  in  the  apprehension  of  Cossack  do- 
mination, which  seemed  so  much  to  dis- 
turb the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's  mind. 
If,  however,    Cossack    domination    were 
likely  to  prevail,  it  would  arise  from  the 
English  Government  continuing  to  pursue 
that  line  of  policy  which  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  had  chalked  out — a 
line  of  policy  which  he  was  convinced  did 
not  tend  to  maintain  the  glory  of  this 
country,  or  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  one  against  which  he  was  there- 
fore prepared  most  conscientiously  to  regis- 
ter his  vote.     The  House  had  been  invited 
by  the  Mover  of  the  Motion  before  them 
to  declare  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  was  calculated  to  secure  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the   Crown,  and 
would  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  gene- 
ral peace.     He  was  prepared  to  deny  both 
of  these  propositions.     He  could  not  think 
that  the  true  way  to  maintain  untarnished 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  was, 
first  to  refuse  the  mediation  of  a  powerful 
State,  and  then  to  submit  to  all  which  that 
State  demanded.     Nor  did  ho  believe  that 
it  was  conducive  in  any  respect  to  the 
promotion  of  our  national  interests,  to  fol- 
low at  the  same  time  the  dictates  of  abso- 
lute Russia  and  Republican  France.   They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  duty  and 
the  determination  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  to  protect  all  British 
subjects  against  the  insults  and  the  ag- 
gressions of  all  foreign  nations.     Did  the 
noble  Lord  put  these  principles  into  action 
for  the  protection  of  a  British  subject, 
when  a  poor  negro  sailor  was  subjected  to 
the  most  atrocious  tyranny  at  the  hands 
of  the  officials  of  the  United  States  of 
America?     He  wondered  that,  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  re- 
ferred to  America,  that  the  word  did  not 
blister  his  tongue.     Why,  it  was  not  two 
months  ago  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Fo- 
reign  Secretary  declared  in  this  House 
that  he  could  not,  nor  would  not,  protect 
the  subjects  of  England  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  an  American  State.     Here  was 
the  case  of  a  man  who  contemplated  no 
crime,  was  charged  with  no  crime,  and  yet 
waa  seized  out  of  a  vessel  sailing  under 
the  glorious  badge  of  England.     He  was 
treated   as   a   common  malefactor,  and 


thrown  into  the  common  gaol  of  a  seaport 
town  in  America.    And  this,  too,  was  it 
pretended  to  be  an  unprecedented  and  soli- 
tary event,  which  never  occurred  before, 
and  never  might  occur  again  ?    Not  at  all. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case;  but  the  noble  Lord  stated  that,  inas- 
much as  that  English  subject  had  suffered 
only  from  the  municipal  law  of  one  parti- 
cular State,  all  English  subjects  of  the 
description  in   question  must  henceforth 
continue  to  be,  as  they  had  hitherto  re* 
mained,  liable  to  unjust  and  cruel  impri- 
sonment.   But  was  it  only  from  republican 
America  that  the  noble  Lord  was  content 
to  put  up  with  such  indignities?     They 
had  been  told  that  part  of  the  odium  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  incurred  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  ready  acceptance  of  the 
French  Republic.     Why,  no  sooner  had 
that    republic    been  established,   than  a 
quiet  and  industrious  body  of  English  sub- 
jects resident  there  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  goods,  forcibly  expelled  from  their 
homes,  and  forced  penniless  and  friendless 
to  this  country,  to  solicit,  and  to  solicit  in 
vain,  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  this  Go- 
vernment, against  the  French  Republic. 
Did  the  noble  Lord,  on  that  occasion,  make 
use  of  his  power — of  his  fleets  ?   No,  there 
was  a  subscription — the  sufferers  were  sent 
to  the  Antipodes;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
Such  instances  as   these,  they  were  told 
that  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  was,  to 
secure  universally  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  foreign   countries,  and  to 
maintain  untarnished  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.     But  the  vote  to  which  the 
hon.  and    learned   Member  for   Sheffield 
wished  the  House  to  come,  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  would  reply  to  the 
vote  on  the  other  side,  already  pronounced 
in  another  place.     He  would  be  allowed  to 
ask,   whether,   narrowed  to    this    simple 
point,  they  could  say  that  the  policy  of 
Government,  so  far  as  Greece  was  con- 
cerned, was  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  or  to  the  preservation  untarnished 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  ? 
He  denied  both  propositions.     He  did  not 
think  that  the  result  of  the  Greek  business 
was  such  as  to  enable  the  House  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  it ;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  method  taken  to  obtain 
justice  for  English  subjects  was  the  course 
calculated  to  raise  England  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.     But  they  were  told  that  the 
quarrel  with  France  originated  in  acci- 
dental circumstances.     What  were  these  ? 
They  would  be  found  to  be  two :  first,  the 
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delay  which  characterised  the  proceedings 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  a  critical  point ;  and, 
secondly,  the  somewhat  incomprehensible 
perversity  with  which  Mr.  Wyse  declined 
to  accept  the  original  proposition  of  the 
French  Envoy  at  Athens.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous coincidence,  that  a  delay  of  ten  days 
should  twice  prove  so  fatal  to  the  policy  of 
the  noble  Lord.  In  1847,  the  French 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  unfortunate  civil  war  in  Switzerland, 
proposed,  on  the  6th  of  November,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  mediation  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Of  that  proposal  no  notice  was 
taken  for  ten  clear  days — that  delay  caus- 
ing the  fall  of  Lucerne,  and  all  the  pro- 
scriptions and  atrocities  which  followed  it. 
The  same  thing  was,  as  he  hinted,  re- 
peated in  1850.  In  April  last,  the  noble 
Lord  again  suffered  ten  days  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  the  proposition  made 
by  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  answer 
given  to  it ;  and  the  result  was,  the  ulti- 
mate rejection  of  the  friendly  offices  of 
France,  the  outrages  committed  in  Gi*eece, 
the  disturbances  of  our  relations  with  the 
Great  Powers  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
quarrel  with  the  French  Republic.  He  had 
stated  that  the  second  accidental  cause  of  the 
present  state  of  things  was  the  incomprehen- 
sible pertinacity  with  which  Mr.  Wyse  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  French 
Minister  at  Athens.  He  had  carefully  exa- 
mined the  despatches  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  clue  to  Mr.  Wyse's  conduct. 
All  through  the  negotiations  Mr.  Wyse 
appeared  to  be  averse  or  afraid  to  allow 
the  matter  to  be  transferred  for  settlement 
from  Athens  to  Paris  or  London.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  feeling  was  at  the  root  of 
Mr.  Wyse*s  unwillingness  to  receive  Baron 
Gros'  propositions;  and  the  policy  which 
caused  this  feeling  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess— for  French  mediation  was  thereby 
frustrated.  No  reference  was  made  to 
London  or  Paris,  and  Mr.  Wyse  had  the 
honour  of  terminating  the  affair  himself — 
the  outrage  upon  Greece  was  committed, 
and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  his  Colleague  was  not  the  Minister  of 
France.  Well,  he  admitted  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  the  Minister  of  France;  but 
if  he  were,  he  could  have  done  nothing 
more  calculated  to  extend  French  influence 
in  the  Mediterranean  than  that  which  he 
had  performed  ;  while  as  to  Russia — ^he 
put  it  to  any  Gentleman  on  either  side  of 
the  House^  whether  any  line  of  policy  could 


be  better  suited  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Russian  influence  in  the  East,  than  that 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  had  actually 
adopted  ?  But  was  it  only  those  who  ordi- 
narily dissented  from  the  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  took  this  view  of  the  pre- 
sent case  ?  There  was  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Mr.  Wyse's  despatches, 
which  ought  to  teach  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  Cossack  domination  was  far  from  being 
opposed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  noble 
Lord.  Mr.  Wyse,  writing  to  the  noble 
Lord,  said — 

"  Greece  must  seek  another  support  more  con- 
formable to  her  real  objects  and  interests  than 
England.  The  time  is  fiist  approaching  when 
Greece  roust  look  towards  Constantinople,  and 
the  natural  leader  to  such  an  object  is  Russia,  and 
not  England." 

That  was  the  natural  view  to  adopt,  and 
ho  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  most  sedu- 
lous efforts  would  be  made  to  spread  and 
foster  that  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Greece.  After  what  had  been 
said  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  two 
lonians,  the  House  would  hardly  be  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  the  claims  for  repara- 
tion and  compensation  for  these  alleged 
cruelties,  formed  no  portion  of  the  demand 
against  Greece.  But  the  fact  was  that 
these  Ionian  tradesmen,  with  their  wrongs, 
had  been  introduced  simply  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  sympathy  and  prepare  the  way  for 
monstrous  and  exaggerated  claims  which 
were  really  put  in.  There  was  one  point 
connected  with  this  Greek  business,  how- 
ever, which  he  did  not  think  had  been 
sufEciently  touched  upon;  but  when  they 
were  told  that  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lonl 
tended  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world, 
they  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  mature 
examination  that  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
seizure  of  the  islands  of  Cervi  and  Sa- 
pienza.  What  were  the  facts  relating  to 
our  claims  upon  these  islands  ?  For  several 
years  no  mention  of  our  alleged  rights  had 
been  made.  The  Greek  authority  had 
been  established  in  both  islands.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  however,  Admiral  Parker 
was  ordered  to  proceed  thither  at  once,  to 
dispossess  the  Greek  officials,  and  to  take 
possession,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  of  the 
islands  in  question,  no  intimation  of  this 
order  having  been  conveyed  to  either  of 
the  two  protesting  Powers,  France  or  Rus- 
sia. The  fleet  accordingly  sailed,  but  that 
magnificent  demonstration  against  Cossack 
domination  failed,  in  consequence  either  of 
Admiral  Parker  not  having  time  to  per- 
form, or  in  consequence  of  hia  forgetting, 
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at  tbe  last  moment,  the  orders  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  fact  was,  that  Admiral  Parker 
and  Mr.  Wyse  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
prudence  to  determine  upon  suspending 
these  orders,  which,  had  they  been  acted 
upon,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  to 
a  European  war.  In  the  meantime,  angry 
despatches  were  sent  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  They  produced  their  due  effect 
upon  the  noble  Lord;  and  after  their  re- 
ceipt, nothing  could  be  more  conciliatory 
than  the  representations  which  our  Minister 
in  Russia  was  charged  to  make  to  the  So- 
yereign  to  whom  he  was  accredited.  Lord 
Bloomfield  was  told  to  assure  Count  Nes- 
selrode  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  ready  to  listen  to  any  arguments  by 
which  it  could  be  shown  that  these  islands 
belonged  to  Greece  before  any  steps  were 
taken  to  seize  them.  But  if  it  was  right 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  any  argument  which  the  Greek 
Government  might  allege  in  favour  of  their 
claim  to  these  islands,  let  him  ask  how  was 
it  that  the  same  attentive  consideration 
was  not  given  to  these  arguments  before 
orders  to  seize  these  islands  were  sent  out, 
and  before  the  note  of  Count  Nesselrode, 
couched  in  such  vehement  language,  was 
received  ?  Mr.  Wyse,  carrying  out  the  now 
pacific  policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  assured 
M.  Persiany,  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Athens,  that  Russian  rights  would  be  re- 
spected, and  that  no  decision  would  be 
taken  on  the  subject  of  this  territorial 
question  till  she  was  made  acquainted  with 
it.  But  this  declaration — this  assurance 
to  M.  Persiany — was  given  to  that  diplo- 
matist six  months  after  positive  orders  had 
been  issued  to  Admiral  Parker  to  take  pos- 
session of  these  islands.  After  what  passed 
last  night  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  ventured  to 
say  anything  on  that  subject.  Awaiting 
the  explanation  which  the  noble  Lord  would 
no  doubt  give,  he  would  say  nothing  more 
on  the  subject  to  which  these  explanations 
would  have  immediate  reference,  than  to 
point  out,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greek  business  was 
conducted,  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
delay  which  the  noble  Lord  was  the  occa- 
sion of  in  1847,  when  France  offered  her 
mediation,  together  with  England,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  to  prevent  the  civil  war  that 
was  then  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in 
Switzerland.  The  House  would  remember 
that  ten  days  elapsed  before  the  noble 
Lord  would  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
that  offer  of  mediation;  and  when  he  did 


acknowledge  it,  ten  days  more  were  con- 
sumed in  starting  difficulties  and  in  sug- 
gesting alterations  in  the  terms.  At  last 
the  noble  Lord  signed  the  note,  and  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Peel,  to  be  presented  to  the  Diet 
at  Lucerne.  Now,  upon  this  subject  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Middlesex 
told  them  that  the  pablication  of  M. 
d'HausonviUe  contained  many  untruths. 
That  might  be  so,  or  it  might  not.  He 
wished  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  given  instances,  or  had  given  the  au- 
thorities on  which  he  spoke.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  remarkable  passage  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  quoted  last  night,  they  learned  from 
M.  Bois  le  Compte,  that  he  had  a  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Peel  on  the  subject  of 
the  note,  and  that  Mr.  Peel  told  him  if  he 
could  show  him  the  despatch  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  he  would  think,  like  him,  that  he 
had  no  choice — that  he  could  not  consent 
to  show  the  note  he  had  received — that  he 
would  rather  resign  than  do  so.  Pending 
the  explanation  which  he  expected  the 
noble  Lord  to  give  of  these  extraordinary 
statements,  he  would  say  nothing  more  on 
that  subject;  but  giving  the  noble  Lord 
credit  for  the  purest  intentions  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Switzerland,  and  in  prevent- 
ing a  dominant  and  a  tyrant  majority  from 
overbearing  and  violating  the  rights  of  a 
noble  minority — giving  the  noble  Lord  cre- 
dit for  all  this,  still  he  would  say  that, 
finding  in  two  remarkable  instances  the 
delay  of  the  noble  Lord  had  operated  with 
so  much  ill — so  much  injustice — and,  in 
the  case  of  Switzerland,  with  so  much 
cruelty  and  oppression — he  did  not  think 
that  our  foreign  policy,  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  was  a  policy  conducive  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  England,  or  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  in  Switzer- 
land occurred  the  first  blaze,  which  soon 
afterwards  spread  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
French  Government  appealed  to  the  noble 
Lord  long  before  he  so  tardUy  accepted 
their  proposals  of  mediation;  and  when 
Berlin  and  Vienna  lost  no  time  in  acceding 
to  the  proposals  of  France,  it  was  the 
noble  Lord  who  caused  the  delay  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  Switzerland.  He 
knew  some  persons  persons  said  that  the 
majority  in  Switzerland  was  a  liberal  ma- 
jority, and  he  supposed  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Middlesex  would  defend 
the  actions  of  that  liberal  majority.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  great  object  of  an 
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EDglish  Foreign  Minister  was  to  set  up 
liberal  institutions  abroad,  and  to  promote 
the  spread  of  free  institutions,  let  nim  ask 
had  the  result  in  Switzerland — had  the 
result  in  Italy — had  the  result  anywhere 
been  such  as  to  cause  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  to  rejoice  in  the  policy  he  had 
espoused?  In  Switzerland  the  first  acts 
of  this  triumphant  and  tyrannical  majority 
were  of  so  atrocious  a  nature  as  to  call  for 
the  decided  remonstrances  of  that  able, 
experienced,  and  veteran  diplomatist  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  noble  Lord  to  succeed 
Mr.  Peel — he  meant  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning— and  to  induce  him  to  say,  in  writing 
to  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  found  his  advice 
disregarded  and  his  position  untenable; 
that  some  Members  of  the  Government  per- 
haps meant  well,  but  that  the  others  were 
entirely  under  the  domination  of  the  clubs. 
Proscription  followed  proscription.  The 
Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  lives  were  de- 
voted to  the  benefit  and  the  consolation  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  were  brutally  and 
ignominously  turned  out  of  their  homes. 
The  independent  rights  of  sovereign  can- 
tons, which  the  noble  Lord  was  the  first  to 
vindicate  in  1832,  were  violated  and  set  at 
nought.  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard, 
against  whom  no  man  had  written  a  word 
of  complaint — men  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures— these  men  were  persecuted  and 
driven  from  their  country;  and  that  was 
the  manner  in  which  liberal  principles  were 
promoted,  in  which  free  institutions  were 
established,  in  which  the  right  of  private 
judgment  was  encouraged  by  this  triumph- 
ant liberal  tyranny.  But  the  noble  Lord 
in  declining  in  the  first  instance  the 
friendly  offers  of  France  for  a  mediation 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  civil  war 
in  Switzerland,  alluded  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  the  English  Court  invariably 
found  when  it  endeavoured  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  countries.  He  knew 
not  how  far  that  might  be  the  case  in 
Switzerland;  but  he  did  think  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen turned  their  eyes  across  the  Alps, 
they  would  discover  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  experienced  no  great  or  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  the  countries  there.  Whatever  the 
House  might  think  of  the  noble  Lord's 
partial  and  most  uncalled-for  interferencie 
in  the  affairs  of  Austria  and  Naples,  he 
would  do  the  noble  Lord  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  was  zealously  and  ably  backed  up 
by  his  agents  in  Turin  and  elsewhere. 
Throughout  the  voluminoua  blue  booka 


which  had  been  published  on  the  Sardiniaa 
affairs,  hon.  Gentlemen  would  hardly  b« 
able  to  lay  their  hands  on  one  despatch  of 
Mr.  Abercromby,  in  which  they  would  not 
find  the  tone  of  a  keen  and  determined 
partisan — of  a  man  anxious  and  willing  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  secure  a 
triumph  to  the  cause  of  an  unjust  invasion 
of  a  neighbouring  territory  by  Charles  Al- 
bert of  Sardinia.  The  noble  Lord  at  first 
declared,  indeed,  that  he  wished  to  act  the 
part  of  a  calm  spectator;  and  when  Lord 
Ponsonby  wrote  to  him  from  Vienna,  Bta* 
ting  that  the  affairs  of  Austria  were  in* 
volved  in  great,  and  he  feared  insurmount* 
able,  difficulties,  and  suggesting  that  Eng- 
lish mediation  might  be  successful  in  Bar- 
ing the  Austrian  empire,  and  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  Europe,  the  noble  Lord  said 
that  till  he  was  called  on  by  both  the  con- 
tending parties,  England  would  maintain  a 
strict  and  rigid  neutrality.  But  when  they 
turned  to  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby, did  they  find  anything  like  strict 
impartiality  preserved  in  them  ?  They 
were  told  by  the  noble  Lord  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  separate  Austria  from  her 
Lombardian  territories;  but  they  found 
Mr.  Abercromby  sitting  peaceably  at  Turin, 
whilst  the  Sardinian  Chamber  was  discuss- 
ing the  annexation — yes,  annexation  was 
the  phrase— of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia;  and 
he  found  that  Mr.  Abercromby  did  nothing 
whatever  in  the  way  of  remonstrance.  Oh, 
but  then  they  were  told  that  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby was  ordered  to  remonstrate  against 
the  proposed  invasion  of  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy  by  Sardinia — and  that  Lord  Minto 
was  told  to  warn  the  King  of  Sardinia 
that  England  would  highly  disapprove  of  his 
conduct.  But  he  found  Mr.  Abercromby, 
long  after  the  invasion  took  place,  with 
his  eyes  shut  to  the  rights  of  Austrians, 
so  long  as  their  opponents  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  triumphing  —  he  found  Mr. 
Abercomby  writing  in  the  coolest  man- 
ner, and  giving  the  most  minute  detail 
of  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin 
respecting  the  annexation  of  Lombardy, 
and  writing  to  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
was  happy  to  inform  him  that,  after  an 
animated  debate,  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion was  finally  settled  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  127  to  7.  Where  was  his  remon- 
strance against  the  unheard-of  injustice  of 
this  proceeding?  Was  Mr.  Abercromby 
ordered  to  leave  Turin  within  24  hours  ? 
Was  the  English  fleet  ordered  to  blockade 
Genoa,  in  order  to  secure  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  our  ancient  ally?     No  snoh 
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thing.  Throughout  the  dehate  the  same 
language  was  preserved;  and  when  they 
found  the  reverses  of  the  invader  occurred, 
they  found  Mr.  Ahercrombj  writing — not 
that  he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  cause  of 
our  ally  was  triumphant,  and  that  the  in- 
vaders had  met  with  a  merited  chastise- 
ment, but  that  it  was  with  regret  he  had 
to  announce  that  the  Sardinian  troops  were 
compelled  to  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oglio.  And  when  the  noble  Lord  received 
that  intelligence,  he  directed  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby  to  proceed  to  Alessandria  to  com- 
fort, he  presumed,  the  defeated  monarch, 
and  to  offer  to  Charles  Albert  the  good 
offices  of  England.  Nay,  he  found  further 
that  when  Mr.  Abercromby  proceeded  on 
his  task,  he  told  the  King  of  Sardinia 
that  the  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  in  sympathy  with  his  own. 
What  Mr.  Abercromby  might  be  justified 
in  saying,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Government,  he  could  not  presume 
to  assert;  but,  when  Mr.  Abercromby 
stated  that  the  sympathies  of  the  honest 
and  justice-loving  people  of  England  went 
along  with  Cbarles  Albert,  then  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  did  say  that  Mr.  Abercromby 
had  calumniated  the  people  of  England. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  a  great  consolation 
to  Charles  Albert  that  in  the  hour  of  his 
distress  he  should  receive  the  sympathies 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  he 
strongly  suspected  that  it  was  something 
more  substantial  than  these  sympathies 
that  he  relied  on  when  he  commenced  his 
ill-starred  expedition.  The  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch  might  almost  be  seen 
to  have  been  predicted  in  the  lines  of  our 
great  moralist : — 

**  The  bold  Sardinian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Csesarian  power, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  ; 
Short  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

charms, 
The  queen,  the  beautj,  sets  the  world  in  arms  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacons  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war  ; 
The  baffled  prince  in  honour's  flatt'ring  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom, 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  bUme, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  shame.'* 

When  Charles  Albert  went  to  seek  his 
grave  in  a  foreign  land,  he  believed  that 
His  Majesty's  death-bed  was  not  much 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he  had 
with  him  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  noble 
horip  and  the  alleged  sympathy  of  the 


English  people.  They  were  always  told 
that  in  all  their  endeavours  to  excite  the 
people  against  their  governors,  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  people  that  was  advocated, 
and  that  liberal  institutions  might  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  blessings  of  freedom 
diffused,  throughout  the  land.  But  it 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  so  far  as 
the  Austrians  in  Italy  were  concerned, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  in  fa- 
vour of  their  legitimate  Sovereign — that 
their  sympathies  were  not  with  Charles  Al- 
bert, the  invader,  but  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Mr.  Abercromby  admitted  this 
in  a  letter  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  he 
said — **  And  you  must  remember  that  the 
provinces  have  shown  xerj  little  enthusi- 
asm, and  no  public  spirit  whatever  in  the 
cause."  And  Lord  Ponsonby  told  the 
noble  Lord  that  all  his  information  led  him 
to  believe  that  when  the  Austrian  army 
entered  Milan  they  were  received  as  the 
vindicators  of  right,  as  the  promoters  of 
peace,  as  the  maintainors  of  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  not  as  the  oppressors. 
And  Lord  Ponsonby  again,  in  another  re- 
markable letter,  stated  that  "  the  pea- 
santry and  farmers  of  the  Milanese  dis- 
trict had  received  with  delight  the  Aus- 
trian army;  that  they  rejoiced  to  see  them 
as  their  friends  and  protectors  again." 
When  Charles  Albert  was  successful  there 
was  no  disposition  for  mediation;  but  when 
unsuccessful,  the  noble  Lord  took  upon 
himself  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and  the 
noble  Viscount  sought  then  to  secure  for 
Charles  Albert  by  diplomacy  that  which 
'  His  Majesty  had  failed  to  gain  for  himself 
in  the  field;  and  after  Austria  had  accept- 
ed his  mediation  the  noble  Lord  grudged 
no  time,  grudged  no  ingenuity,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  persuade  Austria  that  she  never 
could  retain  the  Italian  provinces.  But 
the  part  of  a  prophet  was  no  better  played 
by  the  noble  Lord  than  the  part  of  an 
abettor  of  insurrection,  or  the  part  of  a 
mediator.  There  was  not  a  despatch  from 
the  noble  Lord  or  from  Mr.  Abercromby 
which  was  not  filled  with  predictions  that 
it  would  bo  impossible  for  Austria  to 
rule  again  over  Italy,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  Austria  herself,  she  ought  to  be 
too  glad  to  yield  up  the  Lombard  provinces 
to  her  neighbours;  and  even  when  the 
valour,  the  loyalty,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Austrian  general  and  the  Austrian 
troops  had  rolled  back  the  invasion,  the 
noble  Lord  wrote  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  that 
Austria  must  not  be  so  blind  and  infatuated 
as  to  think  that  the  military  occupation  of 
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Lombardy  was  Bynonymous  with  Austrian 
rule  in  these  proyinces.  That  was  the  in- 
variable language  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  agents  throughout  the  whole  attempt 
at  mediation.  Well,  but  what  had  been 
the  result?  Austria  was  not  to  be  so 
scared  out  of  her  prey;  and  when  they 
were  told  that  this  policy  was  calculated 
to  maintain  the  glory  of  England,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  quoted  with  more  appro* 
bation  the  answer  that  was  given  by  the 
Austrian  Minister  to  language  of  this  kind. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  on  being  appealed 
to,  returned  this  gallant  and  noble  answer: — 

"  That  it  would  be  better  for  Austria  to  perish 
with  arms  in  her  hands,  than  to  admit  such  pro- 
positions, and  that  if  Austria  were  attacked  in 
Lombardy  hj  the  neighbouring  Powers,  they 
would  meet  with  resistance  the  most  deter- 
mined.'* 

And  thus  ended  the  attempt  to  wrest, 
by  diplomatic  threats  and  menaces,  the 
possession  of  Lombardy  from  Austria. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  Were  there  in- 
terminable disputes  or  implicable  hostilities? 
Ilad  they  heard  of  any  menaces  of  civil 
war  throughout  Lombardy  ?  It  was  true 
they  were  told  that  the  King  of  Sardinia 
found  himself  in  an  uncomfortable  position, 
and  that  a  Peer  of  England,  one  of  those 
who  by  his  vote,  it  was  said,  had  contri- 
buted to  tarnish  the  honour  of  his  country, 
had  preserved  the  second  city  of  that 
Monarch's  dominions  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  violence  of  an  infuriated  mob;  but 
did  they  hear  that  Austria  was  likely  again 
to  be  disturbed  in  Italy  ?  They  were  not 
told  that  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Lom- 
bai'dy  were  such  as  to  threaten  another  in- 
surrection. The  people  were  satisfied 
under  the  sway  of  the  wise  and  paternal 
Government  of  Austria.  [Cries  of  **  Oh, 
oh!"]  He  would  tell  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  cried  **  Oh,  oh,"  that  he  would 
venture  to  make  this  prophecy — that  when- 
ever it  might  please  the  new  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, or  any  other  King,  Power,  or  poten- 
tate, to  invade  the  Italian  dominions  of 
Austria,  they  would  find  neither  encourage- 
ment nor  support  from  the  Lombard  po- 
pulation of  the  provinces.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  spoke  last  told  them 
that  the  House  should  show  that  it  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  commerce  of 
England.  Ho  agreed  with  him.  It  was 
most  important  that  this  House,  represent- 
ing the  great  industrial  people  of  England, 
should  not  be  indifferent  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  might 
seriously  affect  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
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try.  But  when  he  appealed  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  sat  near  him,  and  who  repre- 
sented in  an  especial  manner  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  country,  let  him  ask 
what  had  been  the  results,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  of  our  fomenting  insurrec- 
tion on  the  Continent  ?  What  had  been 
the  practical  commercial  result  of  the  in* 
vasion  of  the  Italian  Peninsula?  Here, 
again,  he  would  quote  from  no  partial  au- 
thority— he  would  not  quote  from  Gentle- 
men sitting  on  his  right  hand — but  he  would 
appeal  to  that  organ  which  was  understood 
to  represent  the  wishes,  and  he  feared  he 
must  say  sometimes  the  prejudices,  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite: — 

"  The  tariff  of  Lucca,  throu  jrh  which  Parma  and 
Modena  used  to  be  supplied  with  English  goods, 
was  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  cottons  and  linens 
previous  to  the  liberal  attempt  of  Charles  Albert, 
12  per  cent  for  woollens,  and  for  cotton  twist  about 
7 J  per  cwt.  In  Tuscany,  the  fiscal  dues  were  lit- 
tle more  than  nominal.  But  now  the  Austrian 
tariffs  were  substituted  for  the  Italian  tariffs,  so 
that  cotton  paid  2«.  id.,  and  cotton  twist  1/.  10«. 
per  cwt.,  and  so  on  in  proportion." 

He  thought,  therefore,  that  English  com- 
merce could  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained 
much  by  the  Italian  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord.  A  newspaper  writer,  summing  up 
the  results  of  this  wonderful  policy,  said — 

"  The  result  would  be  that  Piedmont  herself 
would  be  forced  into  the  Austrian  ZoUverein, 
which  would  thus  be  extended  from  the  furthest 
cape  in  Sicily  to  the  confines  of  Saxony." 

He  wished  the  representatives  of  the  mann- 
faoturing  districts  joy  of  these  magnificent 
results,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
noble  Lord,  they  had  achieved  ;  and  after 
the  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  them,  on 
competent  authority  he  had  no  doubt,  by  a 
writer  in  the  Daily  News,  he  trusted  they 
would  be  found  to  record  their  votes  in 
favour  of  a  policy  which,  commencing  in 
injustice,  ended  by  stretching  the  restric- 
tive tariff  of  Austria  from  the  furthest  cape 
in  Sicily  to  the  confines  of  Saxony.  He 
had  thus  endeavoured,  he  trusted  with  no 
acerbity  of  tone,  to  express  the  opinion 
which  he  honestly  and  conscientiously  en- 
tertained on  some  of  those  great  questions 
which  had  been  submitted  to  their  notice. 
He  would  forbear  to  touch  on  the  question 
of  Portugal,  in  which  by  the  way  he  found 
that  he  was  at  the  time  a  zealous  follower 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had 
now  become  such  a  fervid  eulogist  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Neither  would  he  touch  upon 
the  Spanish  Marriage  question,  though  the 
noble  Lord  would  hardly  appeal  to  either 
in  proof  of  the  success  of  his  foreign  policy^ 
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He  put  these  considerations  before  the 
House  as  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
take  an  opposite  view  from  the  hon.  and 

gallant  Member  for  Middlesex,  and  because 
e  believed  that  neither  the  honour  nor  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  of  England  could  be 
maintained  bj  a  policy  of  this  nature,  nor 
could  the  peace  of  the  world  be  long  main- 
tained if  it  were  continued  to  be  pursued. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  that  policy  which 
now  bullied  a  weak  State  or  now  submitted 
to  a  powerful  State — which  at  one  moment 
declined  all  mediation  and  interference 
when  its  good  offices  were  required,  and 
at  another  moment  inflicted  those  good 
offices  upon  a  reluctant  Government — 
which  at  one  moment  made  an  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  claim  for  compensation 
upon  a  defenceless  State,  and  at  another 
moment  declined  to  apply  for  redress  to  a 
powerful  State.  Such  a  policy  seemed  in 
his  view  to  be  neither  consistent  with  the 
honour  nor  the  dignity  of  the  country,  nor 
would  it  tend  to  secure  for  England  that 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  it  had  hitherto  so  proudly  maintain- 
ed. He  did  not  think  that  by  exciting 
against  England  the  indignation  of  civilised 
Europe  they  would  promote  the  honour  of 
the  country,  or  conduce  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  in  the  diffi- 
eulty  in  which  he  must  confess  he  found 
himself  placed  in  respect  of  the  vote  he 
should  give  on  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  it  was  at  all  events  some  conso- 
lation to  him  to  know  that  that  difficulty 
was  shared  by  other  hon.  Members.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  a  vote.  In  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  vote  he  should  give 
on  any  question  in  that  House,  such  a 
thing  as  apprehension  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  vote  was  the  last  consider- 
ation that  had  ever  occurred  to  him ;  but  it 
was  that  the  terms  in  which  the  resolution 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  was  clothed  were  so  gene- 
ral— so  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  conflict- 
ing interpretations — ^that  he  confessed  he 
was,  when  he  considered  the  terms  of  this 
Motion,  met  by  the  preliminary  difficulty 
of  scarcely  being  able  to  understand  it. 
But  they  were,  however,  called  upon  to 
give  their  approbation  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  because  the 
principles  on  which  that  policy  had  hitherto 
been  conducted  were  such  as  had  tended  to 
insure  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  No  Ministry  in  particular  was 


named — no  definite  period  was  referred  to; 
and,  to  increase  the  difficulty,  in  the  speech 
itself  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend — able, 
as  he  admitted  it  to  have  been,  and  in 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  he  himself  con- 
curred— they  were  invited  to  go  back  to 
the  year  I80O  for  evidence  and  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  policy.  But  they  well 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  object 
and  aim  of  this  resolution  was,  to  neutral- 
ise the  efliects  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Governments  of  fo- 
reign States,  by  the  unjust  and  un-English 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  knew 
that  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  Ministry  had 
been  attacked  in  another  place,  though 
professedly  relating  to  their  measures  with 
regard  to  Greece,  was  one  derived  from 
the  whole  course  and  current  of  their  po- 
licy in  the  LeVant  since  February  24, 
1848.  He,  therefore,  complained  of  being 
called  upon  to  give  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  House,  when  he  knew 
that  that  vote — if  there  was  any  force  in 
words,  or  any  strength  in  language — muBt 
be  meaningless.  They  were  not  asked  to 
affirm  this — that  since  the  period  when  the 
late  troubles  of  Europe  began,  in  1848, 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  had  been, 
on  the  whole,  just  and  honourable.  They 
were  invited  to  go  back  into  the  unde- 
fined past,  and  to  affirm  that  the  pdicy 
of  the  English  Government,  in  whatever 
hands  placed,  had  been  wise,  honour- 
able, and  English.  He  could  not  say 
that ;  —  neither  could  he,  as  to  every 
particular,  assert  the  contrary.  At  pre- 
sent, therefore,  he  found  it  very  difficult 
to  give  any  vote  at  all  on  this  question; 
and  he  regretted  this,  because  wishing  to 
deal  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  with  a  Minister 
whose  foreign  policy,  inherited  from  the 
Minister  that  had  preceded  him,  he  (Mr. 
Anstey)  had  had  occasion  to  condemn,  and 
which  policy  he  did  still  unfeignedly  con- 
demn— and  not  wishing,  in  the  language 
of  Straff'ord,  to  **  bring  up  theirgood  deeds" 
against  the  Government,  and  to  "  punish 
them  even  for  those" — he  should  have 
desired  to  have  been  enabled  to  give  an 
honest  vote  in  favour  of  their  post-revolu- 
tionary policy.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
anything  to  retract.  On  the  contrary,  he 
took  the  present  opportunity  to  remind  the 
House  that  he  had  in  his  place  on  a  former 
occasion  passed  in  review  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  the  Government  of  this  country 
towards  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia,  China, 
Central  Aua;  and,  in  fine,  the  whole  oomrie 
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of  their  foreign  policy  from  1830  to  1848, 
and  condemned  it;  and  ho  begged  to  be  un- 
derstood now  to  reiterate  that  condemna- 
tion. But  it  was  that  that  policy  was 
now  changed.  He  was  bound  to  state 
that— on  what  inspiration  he  knew  not, 
nor  did  he  seek  to  be  informed — the  fo- 
reign policy  of  this  Goyernment  had,  since 
the  time  of  difficulty  began — namely,  since 
February,  1848 — been  such  as  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  de- 
scribed it;  and  if  that  were  the  neces- 
sary meaning  of  this  resolution,  he  should 
at  once  be  prepared  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
his  conviction  by  the  publicity  of  his  vote, 
and  that  vote  he  should  give  upon  it.  But 
in  no  case  could  he  vote  against  it.  He 
knew  what  men  a  hostile  vote  on  this  re- 
solution would  result  in  placing  in  power, 
and,  knowing  this,  he  must  say  that  in  the 
interest  of  those  foreign  countries  whose 
claims  he  had  so  often,  however  humbly, 
defended,  and  though  he  could  not  affinn 
positively  that  he  had  confidence  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  Government 
— he  could  at  least  thus  far  say,  that  he 
was  most  essentially  and  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  those  probable 
successors  of  the  present  Ministers — poli- 
ticians who  had,  both  there  and  elsewhere, 
advocated  the  extradition  of  honourable 
and  patriotic  men — ^to  foreign  despots,  and 
the  first  act  of  whose  administration  would 
very  probably  be  the  betrayal  of  the  brave 
Hungarian  refugees  who  had  sought  shel- 
ter at  Constantinople  to  the  barbarous 
vengeance  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  a  policy  that  would 
stifle  the  cry  of  liberty  in  the  Italian  Pe- 
ninsula, or  attempt  to  check  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Poles  in  their  glorious  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  of  independence  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.  But  he  had  yet  another  mo- 
tive. It  was  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  to  the 
Foreign  Minister — ^to  the  noble  Lord — and 
not  because  he  had  confidence  in  his  policy, 
that  he  now  came  forward  to  render  him 
the  testimony  of  an  independent  Member 
of  Parliament,  that,  on  one  and  all  of  the 
recent  passages  of  his  policy,  and  as  to 
which  he  had  of  late  been  made  the  sub- 
ect  of  much  obloquy,  his  opinion  was  that 

e  had  sinned  more  on  the  side  of  mo- 
deration than  of  excess.  And  therefore 
he  appealed  with  confidence  to  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  every  Member  of  that 
House  not  to  misconstrue  his  motives  and 
his  speech.  His  noble  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  opened  new  ground  that 
night    He  had  aaked  them  to  come  to  a 
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decision — ^for  his  speech  was  equivalent  te 
such  a  challenge — he  had  asked  them  to 
come  to  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the 
measures  of  the  Foreign  Minister — not  in 
Greece  but  in  Italy — had  been  such  aa 
were  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  tho 
Crown,  and  calculated  to  endanger,  rather 
than  to  preserve,  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Now,  he  would  say  that  the  noble  Lord  tho 
Member  for  Colchester  had  opened  this  as 
new  ground  that  night;  because  he  could 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  had  done  more  than 
merely  point  the  way  to  that  discussion 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  entered  into. 
They  had  heard  much  from  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  subject  to  which  he  referred. 
They  had  had  passages  from  blue  books 
that  had  been  on  their  table  for  the  last 
two  years,  but  which  had  never  yet  been 
tho  subject  of  controversy  within  those 
walls,  though  they  well  knew  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  on  the  question  of 
Italy  and  her  troubles.  But  to  what  did 
all  that  amount  ?  Why,  when  a  slight 
deficiency  in  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester  and  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  had  been  supplied,  it  would  come 
to  this — that  our  so  much  condemned 
diplomatic  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  had  been  made  inevitable  by  the 
course  of  events  which  had  resulted  in  a 
war,  and  a  war  that  threatened  to  be 
a  general  and  a  lasting  one  ;  and  that 
our  Minister,  not  having  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  not  being  able  to  see  that  that 
war  would  be  so  soon  put  an  end  to,  did  give 
to  all  parties  those  counsels  that  did  at 
that  time  appear  most  calculated  to  contri- 
bute to  a  speedy  and  honourable  peace. 
But  the  noble  Lord's  statement  presented 
a  deficiency,  and  he  begged  to  supply  it.  The 
noble  Lord  had  omitted  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark from  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet — the 
part  of  the  Pope  in  the  great  drama  of  Italy. 
The  present  Pope,  notwithstanding  his 
recent  departure  from  the  enlightened 
policy  with  which  he  had  commenced  hii 
reign,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal,  able* 
disinterested,  and  patriotic  sovereigns  in 
Europe.  On  his  accession  to  power — 
which  took  place  in  the  shortest  conclave 
and  in  the  purest  election  that  marked 
an  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair  since  the 
days  of  St.  Peter — he  found  his  dominions 
— ^he  found  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter — 
on  the  eve  of  destruction,  thanks  to  the 
principles  of  constitutional  law  which,  un- 
der Austrian  influenoe,  had  been  given.  ^ 
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the  people  by  the  Pontiff  who  had  sat  in 
the  pontifical  chair  since  1815.  The  pre- 
sent Pope  at  once  sought  the  assistance  of 
those  about  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  nui- 
sance of  foreign  influence,  and  to  remove 
abuses,  in  doing  which  he  did  not  shrinkfrom 
parting  with  some  portions  of  his  temporal 
prerogatives.  He  proclaimed  an  amnesty, 
ne  excluded  from  office  persons  known  to 
be  the  profligate  and  traitorous  slaves  of 
foreign  influence,  he  sent  Cardinal  della 
Genga  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  took 
ihe  preliminary  steps  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion. Ferrara,  a  city  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Papal  States,  it  would  be  recollected,  was 
seized  by  the  Austrians,  and  great  was 
the  excitement  thereby  produced  through- 
out all  Italy.  In  this  state  of  things  our 
Government  found  itself  obliged,  by  a 
sense  of  duty — he  would  not  say  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Italy — even  to  our 
national  honour,  as  one  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  pro- 
test against  these  scandalous  aggressions; 
and  they  all  knew  what  was  the  answer  of 
Austria.  It  was  by  threatening  further 
encroachments  in  another  quarter.  Charles 
Albert,  as  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  imitate  the  Pope,  and 
even  to  go  further  and  grant  that  con- 
stitution which  in  the  Pontifical  States 
was  only  under  discussion.  Charles  Al- 
bert, therefore,  had  long  been  regarded 
by  Austria  with  the  same  jealousy  as  that 
with  which  they  regarded  the  Pope  ;  and 
Prince  Metternich  had  even  attempted  to 
compel  his  imbecile  parent,  Charles  Felix, 
to  alter  the  succession,  and  declare  the 
Duchess  of  Modena  heir  to  the  throne,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  son.  Charles 
Felix,  however,  refused  to  do  so  unjust  an 
act,  and  Austria  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge a  prince  imbued  though  he  was  so 
deeply  with  constitutional  principles.  The 
Austrian  Government,  however,  intimated 
that  they  **  acquiesced  in  his  accession  on 
condition  that  ho  did  not  depart  from  the 
policy  of  Charles  Felix."  That  was 
surely  a  cool  and  arrogant  assumption, 
considering  that  the  kingdom  of  Charles 
Albert  was  an  independent  State;  and  it 
was  not  submitted  to.  Charles  Albert  on 
bis  accession  lost  not  an  hour  in  creating 
and  disciplining  that  army  which,  in 
these  recent  days,  despite  its  latest  dis- 
asters, had  achieved  so  many  laurels  in 
well-foughten  fields.  The  events  that  took 
place  in  Italy  were  often  said  to  have  been 
copied  second-hand  from  those  of  France. 
Gentlemen  pretend  that  they  were  the  mere 


fruits  of  the  seed  sown  on  the  24th  of 
February  in  the  blood-stained  streets  of 
Paris.     But  that  was  not  the  fact.     The 
movement  was  begun  in  the  Pontificate, 
in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  had  spread  to  the  north  of  Italy,  be- 
fore a  shot  was  fired  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary  in    the    streets  of    Paris.       The 
charter  of  the  constitution  was  granted  by 
Charles  Albert  on  the    10th   February, 
weeks  before  there  had  been  a  thought 
of  revolution   in   France.      In  this  state 
of   affairs    our    Foreign    Secretary    was 
called    upon    to    interfere ;    but  against 
whom  ? — against  what  constitutional  mo- 
narch ?     Was  it  against  the  maintenance 
of  order?    On  the  contrary,  it  was  against 
the  interference  of  Austria  in  Italy,  by 
which  disorder  had  been  everywhere  estab- 
lished, and  against  Austria  crossing  her 
southern  boundary  and  taking  possession 
of  an  Italian  city.     But  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  interference?     The  noble 
Lord   the  Foreign   Secretary  limited  his 
protest  to  the  intimation  that,  '*  if  Austria 
ventured  to  interfere  to  check  the  progress 
of  reform  in  Italy — a  State  which  did  not 
belong  to  her — such  a  course  would  not 
be  regarded  by  England  with  indifference." 
No  Gentleman  in  that  House  would,  he 
thought,  venture  to  say  that  the  noble 
Lord's  duty  would  have  been  discharged 
had  he  said  less.     If  the  noble  Lord  had 
gone  beyond  that,  and  had  intimated  to 
Charles  Albert  that  he  might  rely  on  the 
aid  of  an  English  fleet  or  an  English  army, 
he  would  only  have  done  that  duty  more 
effectually,  and  in  a  manner  more  becom- 
ing the  Minister  of  a  great  and  first-rate 
Power.     The  noble  Lord  is  not,  however, 
censured  for  that,  but  for  going  even  so 
far  as  he  did.     That  was  to  say,  that  if 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Stanley 
had  been  in  power,  our  interference  would 
have  taken  place  to  put  down  the  consti- 
tution of  February,  granted  by  the  King 
to  Sardinia,  and  with  it  all  hopes  of  con- 
stitutional  government  in  every  State  in 
Italy.     When  the    revolution  of    March 
broke  out,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven 
out  of  Lombardy — when  a  Provisional  Go- 
vernment was  created  there  by  the  act  of 
the  people — Charles   Albert  was  invited 
by  that  Government  to  recognise  its  in- 
dependence.    Mindful   of   the   past,  soli- 
citous for  the  future,  fearing  that,  if  the 
invitation  were  refused  by  him,  it  would  be 
made  to  France,  and  that  then  a  French 
army   would  soon  be  seen  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alps,  Charles  Albert  had  to  con^ 
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aider  wbetber  he  sbould  treat  with  this 
Provisional  GovemmeDt  as  an  independent 
State.  Vattel  and  all  the  jurists  laid  it 
down,  that  when  a  Government  was  in 
abeyance,  a  foreign  Power  might  treat 
with  either  of  the  contending  parties  as 
representing  the  State;  and,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Charles  Albert 
did  no  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  do  by 
every  acknowledged  principle  of  interna- 
tional law;  and  his  only  motive  was  the 
honourable  one  of  wishing  to  assist  his 
countrymen  in  putting  down  that  domina- 
tion to  which  his  and  their  weakness  had 
compelled  them  for  so  many  years  to  sub- 
mit, and  regaining  that  for  which  their  an- 
cestors had  struggled  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, and  which  God  and  nature  had  des- 
tined for  them — namely,  that  Italy,  their 
common  country,  should  be  a  free,  united, 
and  independent  State.  Charles  Albert  fail- 
ed, and,  though  overwhelmed  with  disas- 
ters, certainly  not  with  dishonour,  and  now, 
at  this  time  of  day,  the  memory  of  this 
unfortunate  king,  a  martyr  to  his  struggles 
to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
was  exposed  to  ridicule  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Minister  of 
England  who  dared  to  sympathise  with  him 
in  the  day  of  his  misfortune,  and  to  com- 
municate to  him  that  sympathy,  was  now 
stigmatised  and  taunted  with  having  there- 
by derogated  from  our  national  honour. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Kipon  in  like  manner  had  called  on  the 
House  to  refuse  this  vote  of  confidence 
on  account  of  the  best  passage  in  the 
policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  since  1848 
— namely,  in  respect  to  what  took  place 
in  the  waters  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  instead  of  attribut- 
ing the  results  of  our  interference  there 
to  its  right  cause,  attributed  it  rather  to 
the  clemency  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and, 
with  a  perseverance  most  unaccountable, 
would  insist  upon  it  that  our  flag  was  dis- 
honoured by  the  mean  acknowledgment  of 
the  officer  commanding  our  fleet  that  he 
had  entered  the  Dardanelles  for  shelter 
against  the  weather — a  pretence  wholly  set 
aside  by  the  evidence  of  a  noble  Lord  who 
commanded  one  of  the  ships.  The  facts 
of  the  case  were  these :  When  the  Czar 
of  Russia  sent  an  aide-de-camp,  as  from  a 
superior  to  his  dependant,  to  address  the 
Sultan,  with  his  head  covered,  the  very  en- 
lightened gentleman  who  represented  Tur- 
key at  this  Court,  and  whom  he  was  proud 
to  call  his  friend,  was  charged  to  request 
the  support  of  the  noble  Iiord  to  the  deter- 


mination of  the  Turkish  Government  not 
to  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  hospitality— 
the  constitutional  laws  of  their  country — 
and  to  give  up  the  Hungarian  refugees  to  the 
merciless  will  of  the  despot  who  demanded 
them.  The  noble  Lord  would  have  been 
wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  had  not  inter- 
fered immediately,  and  accordingly  he  at 
once  sent  out  his  approval  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning's  conduct  in  assuring  the  Porte  of 
British  countenance,  and,  what  was  more 
significant — not  forgetting  that  post  hoc 
was  not  the  same  as  propter  hoc — he  sent 
a  fleet  also.  The  result  was  that  a  change 
took  place  in  the  Russian  policy,  and  the 
insolent  demands  made  with  such  want  of 
ceremony  by  an  aide-de-camp  were  with- 
drawn. The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon  said,  that  was  the  result  of 
the  clemency  of  the  Czar;  but  the  Turks 
themselves  attributed  it  to  a  far  different 
cause.  It  had  been  said  that  the  ships 
had  entered  the  Dardanelles  in  violation  of 
treaties.  It  was  the  treaty  of  June,  1841, 
by  which  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to  a 
British  fleet,  and  not  the  treaty  of  Castel- 
cicala,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
stated.  But,  far  from  blaming  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  because 
he  was  mindful  of  treaties,  of  right,  of 
justice,  and  most  jealous  of  the  direct  in- 
fringement even  of  such  bad  treaties  as  that 
of  1841,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  that  wretched  treaty.  He  was 
not  quite  certain  whether  the  honour  of 
the  construction  belonged  to  the  noble  Lord 
or  to  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  but  the 
construction  was  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleet,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  state  of  the  weather,  or  appre- 
hensions of  a  change  of  weather,  which 
might  make  a  change  of  anchorage  expe- 
dient, gave  them  a  right  to  enter  the  Dar- 
danelles and  proceed  to  a  certain  anchor- 
age which  was  protected  from  the  wind, 
and  there  lie  until  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course  had  passed  away.  That  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  adopted  at  once  bj 
the  French,  English,  and  Tiu-kish  Govern- 
ments, and  eventually  it  received  the  indi- 
rect and  reluctant  assent  of  Russia  and 
Austria.  After  that  the  wretched  treaty 
of  1841  must,  he  was  happy  to  say,  be 
considered  null  and  void.  But  the  noble 
Lord,  in  another  place,  who  moved  that  un- 
English  vote  which  we  were  now  en- 
deavouring to  spunge  out,  and  who  looked 
to  come  into  office  in  the  event  of  the 
vote  of  confidence  now  before  the  House 
being  rejected,  laughed  at  the  solutioa 
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tbas  arrived  at,   as  it  had  been  laughed 
at  bj  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon, 
who  had  told  them  last  night,  with  such 
glee,   of  the  disgrace  that  had  fallen  on 
the  British  flag  by  the  falsehood  which  he 
affirmed  had  been  brought  home   to  the 
officer  commanding  the  fleet.      He  '  (Mr. 
Anstej)  did  not  think  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  join  those  who  were  now  stand- 
ing open-mouthed  for  office  in  their  unsea- 
sonable   mirth.      Again,  with  regard  to 
Hungary,  he   could  not    blame    the  in- 
tervention of  our  Government,   because, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  sub- 
sisting between  the  Crown  of  Hungary  and 
this  Crown,  it  'was  their  duty  to  secure  to 
Hungary,  bj  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
the    enjoyment    of    those    constitutional 
rights  which  were  hers  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  she 
became  subject  to  the  house  of  Lorraine- 
Hapsburgh.  We  had  guaranteed  the  Prag- 
matic  Sanction;  and  we  had  given  subsi* 
dies  of  money  and  succours  of  troops  to 
the   Sovereigns  reigning  in  Hungary,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  maintain 
themselves  there;  and  in  return  we  had  a 
right   to   insist  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the    old    constitutional    freedom   of    that 
country.     At  all  events,  and  without  giving 
to  Hungary  all  that  she  had  lost,  or  even 
preserving  to  her  the  little  she  had  left, 
we  surely  ought  to  prevent  her  absorp- 
tion  with    the    Austrian   empire  by  the 
revolutionary  Government  which  now  ex- 
isted.    Even   Prince   Metternich    himself 
would  never  have  gone  the  lengths  with 
Hungary  to  which  the  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment had  gone.     Even  under  Metternich, 
Hungary  was  always  treated  as  a  separate 
kingdom,   and  never  denied  at  least  the 
forms  of  a  constitution — she  was  not  de- 
nied the  enjoyment  of  her  own  laws,  and 
she  was  protected  against  the  invasion  of 
Austrian  troops  and  placemen  and  judica- 
tures.     But    in    1848  all  was  changed. 
Hungary  found  that  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  at  Vienna  was  the  signal  for 
the  destruction  of  her  independence;  and 
therefore  he  need  not  remind  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  understood  what  patriotism  really 
was,  that  it  became  not  a  question  of  abso- 
lute or  constitutional   government — ^not  a 
question  of  having  a  constitution  more  or 
less  democratic,  but  of  having  a  country 
at  all.     He  would  rather  have  a  country, 
although  it  were  governed  by  the  most 
despotic  Government  in  the  world,  than 
be  without  a  country,  and  possess  a  cos- 
mopoUtic  oitiseDship  in  all  the  free  ooon- 


tries  in  the  world.     The  course  taken  to- 
wards the  Hungarians  was  to  deprive  them 
of  their  nationality  altogether,  and  make 
their  ancient  and  free  kingdom  one  part 
only  of  the  empire  of  Austria.     The  Em- 
peror himself  at  first  pretended  to  be  em- 
barked with  them  in  resisting  this  tyranny, 
and  while   they  shed  their  blood  in   his 
cause,  gave  them  hopes  that  they  would 
secure  a  better  constitution  than  that  they 
had,  but  certainly  such  as  should  secure 
at  least  their  independence.      But  when 
the  Emperor    regained    his    capital,    he 
conferred    a  free    pardon   upon    the  mi- 
litary oligarchy  reigning  at   Vienna,   be- 
stowed honours  upon  those  against  whom 
he  had  arrayed  the  Hungarians,  and  car- 
ried on  all  their  measures  for  extinguishing 
the  Hungarian  name.     Under  idl  these 
circumstances,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
Hungarians  should  come  to  the  unanimous 
decision  that  the  house  of  Lorraine-Haps- 
burgh  had  by  its  treachery  and   breach 
of  oath  forfeited  the  crown  of  Hungary. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  noble 
Lord  was  called  upon  to  interfere  and  try 
to  preserve  to  Hungary  the  poor  remnant 
of  nationality  left  it;  and  who  would   say 
that  that  was  an  interference  in  favour  of 
the  disturbers  of  public  peace  or  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  ?    These  were  the  great 
passages  in  the  late  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  on  which  the  House  was  invited  to 
form  aniopinion.     For  himself,  with  regard 
to  Italy  and  Hungary,  he  wished  well  to 
them,  and  trusted  they  would  recover  their 
freedom,  and  that  the  military  occupation 
which  now  weighed  them  down  and  de- 
stroyed their  energies  would  have  a  brief 
and  violent  duration.  The  cause  of  Turkey 
was  the  cause  of  the  world;  and  the  last 
hour  of  the  independence  of  every  great 
nation  of  Europe  would  be  knelled  when 
Russia  found  herself  in  possession  of  that 
object  which  had  been  the  end  and  aim  of 
Russian  intrigue  and  desire  since  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great — namely,  the  posses- 
sion  of  Constantinople.      He  wished   to 
frustrate  those  aims  and  desires;  he  wish- 
ed   to  avert    that  knell ;   and    he  was, 
therefore,    not    anxious  to    see   the   Fo- 
reign   Office   in   the   possession    of   any 
Minister  who   avowedly    would    make    a 
Russian  alliance  the  keystone  of  his  po- 
licy.    After  the   lengthy  debate  of  last 
night,  he  felt  scarcely  called  upon  to  no- 
tice the  comparatively  contemptible  ques- 
tion which  formed  the  chief  grounds  of 
censure  by  a  noble  Lord  in  another  place, 
and  whioh  was  urged  as  the  foundation  of 
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the  absurd,  impolitic,  and  un-English  reso- 
lutiou  which  had  boen  carried  in  that 
place.  Yet  on  a  few  points  he  would 
make  some  observations.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Colchester  had  said 
that  one  important  point  had  been  de- 
signedly kept  out  of  sight  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  namely,  the  transac- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  reference  to 
the  islands  of  Cenri  and  Sapienza,  alleged 
to  be  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Greece, 
and  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  by  which 
her  territory  was  guaranteed  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  and  that,  therefore, 
England  ought  to  have  consulted  those  two 
Powers  before  seizing  the  islands.  He 
denied  that  conclusion.  These  two  islands 
were  not  affected  by  that  treaty  at  all.  In- 
stead of  England  interfering  with  Greece 
to  take  away  two  islands  from  Greece,  it 
was  Greece  interfering  with  England  to 
take  two  islands  from  England.  England 
held  those  islands  under  other  treaties, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Portar- 
lington,  a  few  nights  ago,  who  had  said 
that  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
marking  out  the  boundary  of  the  new 
Greek  kingdom,  and  that  these  islands 
were  no  part  of  that  kingdom;  and  had 
added  the  conclusive  fact  that  when  a  strict 
quarantine  was  enforced  on  the  coast  of 
Greece,  he,  being  in  quarantine  and  unable 
to  land  on  any  Grecian  territory,  was  Tyet 
at  perfect  liberty  frequently  to  land  on 
the  island  of  Cervi  to  shoot  game  there. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  point  left  to 
conjecture.  When  they  were  first  taken 
possession  of,  being  islands  of  no  ex- 
tent or  value,  a  simple  protest  against 
their  occupation  was  all  that  was  thought 
necessary.  But  Sir  E.  Lyons,  who  made 
that  protest,  also  corresponded  on  the  sub- 
ject with  his  Government;  and  when  the 
noble  Lord  received  a  despatch  in  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  on  the  subject,  he  did  nothing 
without  consulting  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, all  communications  with  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
passing  through  that  department.  It  was 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  reclamation 
against  the  occupation  by  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment of  the  two  islands  in  question 
originated  with  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Addington  to 
Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Stephen,  bearing 
date  so  far  back  as  the  26th  November, 
1841  f  showed  that  even  at  that  compa- 
nAriij  remote  period  the   snbjeot  had 


engaged  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Office  :— 

"  Mr.  Addington  to  Mr.  Stephen. 

"  Foreign  Oflrtce.  Nov.  26.  1841. 
"  Sir — With  reference  to  Mr.  Backhouse's  let- 
ter of  the  18th  of  January,  1840,  respecting  th« 
claims  of  the  Ionian  States  to  the  possession  of 
the  islands  of  Cervi  and  Sphacteria,  1  am  directed 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  transmit  to  you,  fof 
the  information  of  Lord  Stanley,  copies  of  a  de- 
spatch and  its  enclosures  from  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Athens,  relative  to  certain  proceed- 
ings taken  by  the  authorities  in  Greece  with  re- 
gard to  the  island  of  Cervi,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
Government  to  assume  the  right  of  occupation  of 
that  island. — I  am,  ^. 

(Signed)  "  II.  U.  Addikqioit." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  of  opinion  that 
the  occupation  of  these  islands  by  the 
Greek  Government  was  a  grievance  which 
called  for  the  interference  of  this  country. 
The  mode  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  present  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  was  called  to  the  subject  was 
this.  In  the  month  of  March,  1849,  a 
ship  carrying  convicts  from  the  Ionian 
Islands,  having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Cervi,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Greeks,  the  convicts,  with  the  crew 
and  constables,  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
Certain  persons  assuming  authority  in  the 
islet  as  officers  of  the  Greek  Government, 
asked  the  convicts  whether  they  would 
prefer  remaining  in  the  island  under  the 
protection  of  that  Government,  or  being 
again  surrendered  to  the  charge  of  the 
constables;  and  on  their  replying  thatthej 
would  prefer  remaining  in  the  island,  the 
prisoners  wore  at  once  removed  from  the 
custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Ionian  police. 
This,  of  course,  brought  the  question  again 
on  the  tapis,  and  Sir  E.  Lyons  was  again 
called  upon  by  the  Ionian  Government  to 
remonstrate  against  the  occupation  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  of  the  islands  in 
question.  Sir  E.  Lyons  renewed  his  re- 
monstrance over  and  over  again;  but  in  a 
despatch  to  the  noble  Lord,  bearing  date 
the  8th  of  March,  1849,  he  complained 
that  the  Greek  Government  had  not  con- 
descended to  take  the  least  notice  of  any 
of  the  many  letters  which  he  had  addressed 
to  them  on  the  subject.  Surely  it  will 
not  be  contended  that  the  noble  Lord 
could,  consistently  with  his  duty,  have  per- 
mitted conduct  so  outrageous  to  pass  un- 
noticed. As  to  the  measures  adopted  by 
Admiral  Parker  for  obtaining  possession 
of  the  islands,  he  would  take  leave  to  say 
that  there  appeared  to  exist,  both  in  that 
Honae  and  in  another  place,  a  wondeiM 
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amount  of  ignorance  on  tbe  subject.  It 
was  alleged  against  the  noble  Lord  tbat 
tbe  orders  wbicb  bo  gave  upon  tbe  subject 
were  ligbtly  issued,  and  as  lightly  aban- 
doned, as  soon  as  tbe  letter  of  Count  Nes- 
selrode  was  received;  but  for  this  charge 
there  was  not  tbe  slightest  foundation  in 
truth.  The  whole  correspondence  upon 
this  subject,  as  given  in  the  blue  book, 
established  the  fact  beyond  all  controversy 
tbat  the  noble  Lord  had  acted  with  extreme 
forbearance  throughout,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  he  found  that  the  remonstrances  of 
our  Minister  at  Athens  were  repeatedly  and 
systematically  disregarded,  that  he  resolved 
upon  taking  a  severe  course.  The  follow- 
ing letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Wyse 
and  the  noble  Lord,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  were  conclusive  on  the  point 
that  it  was  not  until  after  all  remonstrances 
had  proved  to  be  unavailing,  that  recourse 
was  bad  to  coercive  measures : — 

"  Mr.  Wyse  to  Viscount  Polmerston. 

"  Athens,  Sept.  8.  1849. 
"  My  Lord — I  have  the  honour,  in  obedience 
to  the  instruction  contained  in  your  Lordship's 
despatch  of  the  15th  ultimo,  to  report  to  your 
Lordship  that  I  have  not  received  any  answer 
whatever  to  the  note  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Greek  Government  on  the  19th  of  July  last,  re- 
quiring them  to  immediately  evacuate  the  Ionian 
islets  of  Cervi  and  Sapienza,  and  to  lot  me  know 
when  that  had  been  done. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Thos.  Wise." 

What  course  did  the  noble  Lord  pursue  ? 
He  caused  the  following  letter  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Merivale  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton : — 


« 


Mr.  Merivale  to  Mr.  Addington. 

"  Colonial  Office,  Aug.  31.  1849. 
"  Sir — I  have  received  and  laid  before  Earl 
Grey  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  forwardinfc 
the  copy  of  a  correspondence  with  Iler  Majesty's 
Minister  in  Greece  respecting  the  occupation  of 
the  islands  of  Cervi  and  Sapienza  by  the  Greek 
Government ;  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  Vis- 
oount  Palmerston  that  coercive  measures  should 
be  resorted  to  for  taking  forcible  possession  of 
these  islands,  if  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government  do 
not  receive  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  application 
which  has  been  made  for  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  Greek  officers  from  the  islands  in 
question ;  and  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  Lord 
Grey,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmer- 
•ton,  will  instruct  the  Lord  Iligh  Commissioner 
to  pursue  the  course  wbich  his  Lordship  has  re- 
commended.— I  am,  Ac. 

(Signed)  "  HsBHAif  Merivale." 

The  Greek  Government  had  broken  the 
solemn  engagements  into  which  they  had 
entered,  and  had  treated  with  the  most 
contemptuous  disregard  all  the  remon- 
slranoea  and  protestations  wbich  were  ad- 


dressed to  them  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government ;   but  so  strong  an  aversion 
had  Admiral  Parker  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, unless  under  the  presence  of  an  in- 
exorable necessity,  that,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  received  his  instructions,  he 
undertook  upon  his  own  responsibility  to 
suspend  coercive  measures  until  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
the  Government  at  home,   for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  repeated  remonstrances 
which  had  been  addressed  to  them  had 
been  received,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
from   the  representatives   of   the   Greek 
Government.    In  so  doing,  he  undoubtedly 
pursued  a  judicious  and  humane  course, 
and  one  which  was  deserving  of  all  com- 
mendation.     Were  it  not  that  political 
passion  and  prejudice  were,  unfortunately, 
sufficient  to  explain  any  absurdity,  how- 
ever egregious,  it  would  be  difficult   to 
understand  the  conduct  of  noble  Lords  in 
another  place,  and  of  certain  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  in  raising  on  such  a 
foundation  as  this  such  a  superstructure  of 
accusation  and  reproach  against  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  subordinates  in   office.     It 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  trans- 
actions which  had  excited  such  a  storm  of 
indignation  against  tbe  noble   Lord,  and 
which  had  given  rise  to  so  vehement  an 
outcry  for  his  ejection  from  office,  were 
not  the  exclusive  acts  of  that  noble  Lord. 
They  were  the  acts  of  the  entire  Govern- 
ment, and  not  merely  of  the  noble  Lord. 
He  had  consulted  his  colleagues  at  every 
important  crisis  that  had  arisen ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
bad  given  the  House  to  understand,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that  there  was  not  a  step  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  had  taken  which 
the  Government  were   not    prepared    to 
adopt  as  their  own,  and  with  which  they 
did  not  cordially  identify  themselves.     It 
was  most  unfair,  therefore,  and  most  irra- 
tional to   throw  all  the  responsibihty  ot 
these  proceedings  on  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  and  to 
exempt  from  censure  all  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  less  open  than  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
imputation  lately  cast  upon  him  of  being 
a  lucifer  match.     He  (Mr.  Anstey)  was 
no  blind   supporter  of    the   Grecian  po- 
licy of  the  Government  in  all  its  details, 
but  he  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  he 
cordially  approved  of  the  general  principle 
on  which  it  had  been,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, based.    Qe  bad  already  thai  Sea* 
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sion  protected  bimself  against  misconcep- 
tion and  misrepresentation  in  this  matter; 
for  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that,  some  time  ago,  he  had  taken 
occasion  to  complain  of  a  certain  infor- 
mality in  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  Greece.  But  he  then 
stated  that  informality  did  not  involve  any 
infraction  of  international  law.  It  was 
a  matter  in  respect  of  which  he  thought 
then,  and  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  constitutionalists  and  lovers  of  freedom 
here  at  home  might  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain, inasmuch  as  we  might  think  that  it 
was  giving  too  much  power  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  to  allow  him  to  issue  orders,  which 
of  right  ought  only  to  be  issued  by  the 
Sovereign  in  Council ;  but  that  objection 
did  not  involve  any  question  of  foreign 
policy  or  of  international  policy.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  constitutional 
question  affecting  ourselves,  and  ourselves 
alone.  Moreover,  he  had  then  stated, 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department  was  not  the  only  British  Min- 
ister who  was  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
informality.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was 
guilty  of  precisely  the  same  thing;  only 
that  in  his  case  the  offence  was  accompa- 
nied by  international  injustice,  when  he 
perpetrated  the  celebrated  enterprise  of 
the  waters  of  the  Parana.  In  fact,  there 
was  not  a  modem  Minister  of  them  all — 
Tory  or  Whig — who  was  not  occasionally 
guilty  of  some  such  invasion  of  the  consti- 
tution. There  was  not  one  amongst 
them  who  might  not  now  and  then  adapt 
to  his  own  case  the  words  which  Shak- 
spere  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  great 
and  guilty  Minister  of  other  times,  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  :— 

"  Faith  I  havo  been  a  truant  in  the  law, 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it, 
And  therefore  frame  the  law  unto  my  will." 

Viewing  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  on 
this  Greek  question  as  a  whole,  ho  would 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  conviction,  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  adopted  any  other 
course  of  policy  from  that  which  he  had 
pursued,  he  would  have  left  himself  open 
to  the  grave  accusation  of  having  neglected 
the  solemn  4uty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country  ;  for,  as  representative  before  Eu- 
rope of  this  ^reat  empire,  it  was  his  duty 
to  take  care  that  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  British  name  should  not  be  outraged 
with  impunitj,  even  in  the  person  of  the 
meanest  an^  most  insignificant  British 
subject.  At  accurate  perusal  of  the  dis- 
icuBsion  in  tie  other  House  of  Parliament 


had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  except 
the  leaders  of  the  debate,  there  was  no  one 
of  all  those  who  supported  the  resolution 
who  had  read  the  papers  on  the  table,  or 
had  taken  the  least  pains  to  inform  himself 
on  the  true  merits  of  the  case.  Nor  did 
he  believe  that  any  hon.  Member  of  that 
House,  who  had  heretofore  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  course  adopted  by  their  LordshipSy 
knew  anything  more  of  the  then  state  of 
the  facts  than  was  to  be  derived  from  a 
rapid  and  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Lords'  debate,  as  published  in 
the  morning  papers.  The  absurd  errors 
into  which  the  assailants  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  both  Houses  were  continually  betrayed, 
proved  how  inadequate  and  how  inaccurate 
was  their  information.  For  instance,  they 
had  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  claim  on 
account  of  the  Fantome  being  found  un- 
tenable, had  been  abandoned;  but  the 
statement  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  lu 
the  letter  bearing  date  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  would  be  found  a  passage,  in 
which  the  claim  on  account  of  the  Fantome 
was  urged  with  as  much  perspicuity  and 
force  as  it  was  possible  for  language  to 
convey.  But  the  speeches  which  had  been 
made  against  the  policy  of  the  Government 
were  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  perversion  of  facts,  incoherency  of  ar- 
guments, and  mis-statements  of  law.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Abingdon 
had  had  the  courage  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  conformable  with  the  law  of  nations, 
or  with  the  law  of  England,  that  a  State 
should  be  held  responsible  for  damage 
done  to  the  subject  of  another  nation  by 
an  armed  mob;  but  this  was  a  doctrine  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  could  not  assent. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  put 
this  case — 

**  Suppose  that,  in  1780,  some  of  the  mob  of 
rioters  whose  proceedings  disgraced  that  period, 
had  broken  into  the  house  of  some  foreigner — a 
Roman  Catholic — and  plundered  his  property  ; 
would  such  an  erent  have  furnished  a  case  for  the 
interference  of  the  Government  of  that  foreigner, 
and  for  an  interference,  moreover,  to  be  enforced 
by  hostile  aggression  ?  " 

To  that  question  he  (Mr.  Anstey)  was  pre- 
pared to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  was 
true  that,  generally  speaking,  reprisals 
could  not  be  had  for  private  wrongs  unless 
recourse  was  first  had  to  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals; but  it  was  not  true  that  it  was  a  sine 

d  non  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made. 

n  the  contrary,  the  very  opposite  doctrine 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  most  eminent 
writers,  who  concurred  in  declaring  that, 
if  ^he  oour0  of  law  of  the  aggressive  paiity 
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should  decide  against  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, or  if,  from  the  constitution  of  the  tri- 
bunals, or  from  external  influence,  or  from 
any  other  cause  whatsoever,  it  should  seem 
to  be  useless  to  have  recourse  to  them,  the 
aggrieved  party  was  to  be  exempted  from 
the  obligation  of  appealing  to  the  courts 
at  all,  and  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  claim 
redress  through  his  Sovereign  for  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  him.  He  knew  and  re- 
spected the  repugnance  which  the  House 
always  showed  to  dry  quotations  out  of 
law  books;  but  he  would  take  leave  to  read 
one  extract  from  one  eminent  writer  on 
maritime  law,  which  would  settle  this  ques- 
tion. According  to  MoUoy  {Be  Jure  Ma- 
ritimo,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  s.  15),  ''persons  murder- 
ed, spoiled,  or  otherwise  damnified  in  hos- 
tile manner  in  the  territories  or  places  be- 
longing to  that  king  to  whom  letters  of 
request  are  issued  forth ;  if  no  satisfaction 
be  returned,  letters  of  reprisal  may  issue 
forth;  and  the  parties  petitioners  are  not 
in  such  cases  compelled  to  resort  to  the  or- 
dinary prosecutions,  but  the  prince  of  that 
country  against  whom  the  same  are  award- 
ed, must  repair  the  damage  out  of  his  or 
that  estate  who  committed  the  injuries; 
and  if  that  proves  deficient,  it  must  then 
fall  as  a  common  debt  on  his  country;" 
and  of  such  reprisals  Molloy  then  proceeds 
to  give  many  instances  out  of  the  mari- 
time annals  of  this  country.  The  case 
of  M.  Pacifico  was  expressly  one  of 
that  character.  But  he  was  doubly 
armed,  for  any  one  who  knew  anything 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  was  aware 
that  that  gentleman  had  made  repeated 
application  to  the  courts,  and  that  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  redress  in  that  quarter 
bad  proved  utterly  unavailing.  It  was 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  puerile 
or  absurd  than  the  charge  which  was 
brought  against  the  Government  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which 
was  committed  to  the  command  of  Admiral 
Parker.  *  It  being  admitted  that,  viewed 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  case  was  one  which 
admitted  of  reprisals,  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  an  objection  should  be  made 
because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  force  by 
trhich  those  reprisals  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  When,  in  the  year  1804,  reprisals 
were  made  upon  Spain,  and  the  object  was 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  vessels  which  were 
returning  laden  with  treasure  from  South 
America,  the  indignation  both  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  public  was  excessive,  and 
the  outcry  against  the  Government  of  the 
daj  WM  most  Tehementy  beoause  a  larger 


number  of  English  ships  was  not  despatch- 
ed upon  the  enterprise.  The  number  of 
English  ships  only  equalled  that  of  the 
Spanish  vesseb  with  which  they  had  to 
contend,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  was  enormous,  for 
the  Spanish  Commodore,  finding  himself 
pitted  against  an  enemy  not  superior  to  him- 
self in  numbers,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fight  to  the  death.  The  assailants  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  that  time  maintained  that,  if  an 
English  force  twice  as  large  had  been  sent 
out,  there  would  have  been  no  effusion  of 
blood,  for  that  the  Spanish  Commodore, 
finding  it  impossible  to  combat  with  an 
antagonist  so  much  more  powerful  than 
himself,  would  have  seen  that  it  was  com« 
patible  with  his  honour  to  have  struck  his 
flag  at  once.  He  confessed  that,  for  his 
own  part,  ho  thought  there  was  much 
sound  reason  in  this  argument,  and  how- 
ever anomalous  the  sentiment  might  ap- 
pear to  obtuse  or  narrow  minds,  he  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  noble 
Lord  in  another  place,  that  the  despatch- 
ing of  so  formidable  a  force  into  the  Bay 
of  Salamis  ought  under  the  circumstances 
to  have  been  regarded  rather  as  a  compli- 
ment than  an  indignity  by  the  Government 
of  Greece.  It  was  his  present  intention  to 
refrain  from  voting  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  unless  some  explanation  were. 
given  so  as  to  justify  him  in  voting  for  the 
resolution.  The  resolution  having  been 
so  worded  as  to  convey  an  expression  of 
unqualified  approval  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government,  ab  initio,  and  as  a 
whole,  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote 
in  the  affirmative,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  in  several  particulars  he  dis- 
approved of  some  of  the  more  early  pro- 
ceedings of  the  noble  Lord.  But  neither 
could  he  vote  in  the  negative,  because  he 
confessed  that  he  cordially  approved  of  the 
policy  that  had  been  pursued  by  the  noble 
Lord  since  February,  1848,  and  because 
he  feared  that  a  vote  in  the  negative  might 
be  construed  into  the  expression  of  a  very 
different  judgment.  He  could  wish  that 
the  result  of  the  discussion  might  be  such 
as  to  relieve  him  of  this  di£culty — a  very 
painful  one  he  admitted  it  to  be — and  to  set 
him  free  to  record  his  vote  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  deplorable  and  uapatriotic  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lords,  and  in  vindication  of 
that  better  system  of  foreign  policy,  which, 
he  rejoiced  to  say,  had  been  followed  by 
the  present  Government,  fiom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  revolutions  of  Eup 
rope. 
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Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  said,  the  House 
must  be  grateful  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  for  his 
disinterested  conduct,  in  explaining  to  it, 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects — the  Eastern  question, 
the  Greek  question,  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  many  others — 
ending  with  a  declaration  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  vote  on  this  important  question. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  had  so  often  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  that  he  could  not 
help  being  surprised  at  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  views  he 
now  expressed.  He  had  sat  in  that  House 
for  five  mortal  hours,  while  for  five  mortal 
hours  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  poured 
forth  invectives  against  the  noble  Viscount 
— invectives  of  no  ordinary  description, 
going  to  the  extent,  he  believed,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  had  been  bought  by  Russia. 
In  rising  to  address  himself  to  the  noble 
Viscount,  he  should  not  indulge  in  any  in- 
vectives ;  and  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  in  no  way  desired  to  reflect, 
in  the  least  degree,  on  those  who,  like 
Lord  Napier,  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
noble  Lord.  An  abler,  a  more  admirable 
Charge  d'Afiaires  could  not  have  been 
found.  He  was  the  victim,  and  not  the 
suggester,  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy  ;  and 
the  same  observation  would  apply  to  Mr. 
Peel,  and  others.  He  rose  impressed  with 
a  very  deep  conviction — the  only  thing 
that  induced  him  to  rise  at  all  in  so  im- 
portant a  debate.  He  owed  it  to  himself 
to  do  so,  having,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in 
an  unusual  mode,  under  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, risen  to  express  the  strongest 
feelings  against  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Viscount,  and  having  made  statements  for 
which,  if  he  could  not  now  support  them, 
he  should  have  merited  deep  blame.  He 
had  charged  the  noble  Viscount  then  with 
having  supported  revolutionary  doctrines 
throughout  Italy,  and  he  charged  him  now 
with  having  done  so.  But  he  did  not 
rise  against  the  noble  Lord  simply  for  hav- 
ing supported  revolutionary  doctrines  in 
every  country,  and  for  having  tampered 
with  the  interests  of  every  country ;  he 
rose  with  a  more  solemn  accusation  still, 
an  accusation  striking  at  the  very  root  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Premier  the  other 
night,  that  this  policy  of  the  noble  Viscount 
was  English  policy.  God  forbid  it  should 
be  English  policy !  for  he  was  there  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Visooiint  was   baaed  on   bad  faith  with 


every  country  with  which  we  were  con- 
nected. That  was  the  important  point  of 
all.  He  would  not  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  right  to  support  revo- 
lutionary doctrines,  republican  opinions, 
but  he  would  apply  himself  to  the  deeply- 
essential  matter  he  had  more  immediately 
indicated.  He  had,  on  a  former  occasion^ 
given  notice  to  the  noble  Lord  of  his  in- 
tention to  put  to  him  a  question  with  re- 
ference to  the  despatches  of  Count  d*Hau8- 
sonville,  and  he  deeply  regretted  now  that 
he  had  not  put  the  question,  because  the 
noble  Viscount  would  then  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  stating  before  what  he 
stated  last  night,  that  these  despatches 
were  not  founded  on  fact.  When  he  con- 
sidered the  great  names  implicated  in  these 
despatches — the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Ambas- 
sador to  England ;  his  son-in-law.  Count 
d'Haussonville,  filling  formerly  a  high  of- 
fice in  the  Foreign  Department  of  France 
— when  he  considered  these  names,  when 
he  read  the  book  in  his  \and,  and  found 
there  the  charges  made  «»gainst  the  noble 
Viscount,  not  in  equivocal  language,  not 
in  doubtful  terms,  but  distinct  and  unhesi- 
tating, he  had  felt  that  the  case  was  one 
which  there  could  be  no  flinching  from. 
The  thing  must  be  met.  The  charge  was 
true,  or  it  was  false.  The  noble  Viscount 
had  said  it  was  false  ;  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  noble  Viscount  disprove 
charges  which  had  made  so  much  noise 
throughout  France.  There  was  one  ques- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripen  did  not  touch  upon  ia 
his  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  Swiss  ques- 
tion. It  was  stated  by  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  in  his  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  noble  Viscount  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1847,  that  he  asked  the  noble  Vis- 
count to  join  in  a  mediation  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  Switzerland.  The  noble  Viscount 
refused  to  do  so  on  that  occasion,  because 
he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  wished  the  noble  Viscount  had 
carried  out  that  principle  upon  other  occa- 
sions. Two  or  three  days  subsequently, 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  saw  the  noble  Vis- 
count again,  and  he  had  then  reason  to 
believe  that  the  two  Governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  in  perfect  accord, 
and  that  instructions  would  be  sent  in  op- 
position to  the  ultra-republican  party  m 
Switzerland.  But,  to  the  perfect  astonish- 
ment of  the  French  Minister,  on  the  1 4th 
of  August,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Peel,  oat 
Charge  d'Affaires   in    Switseriaad»  wm 
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Bometliing  OQgtit  to  be  done,  and  he  w&b 
williDg  to  enter  into  mediation  with  the 
four  Powers.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  was 
taken  bj  Burprise;  but  he  was  of  course 
delighted,  and  od  the  6t1i  of  Norember  a 
note  was  communicated  by  the  Duke  da 
Broglie  to  the  noble  Yiscount,  which  re- 
mained with  his  Lordship  until  the  16tb, 
and  which  was  finally  signed  on  the  26tb. 
But  on  the  2itia.  the  battle  of  Lucerne  had 
been  fought,  and  the  object  proposed  by 
the  mediation  was  at  an  end.  Lucerne  was 
taken,  and  then  commenced  that  chain  of 
disasters  which  followed  these  events.  He 
begged  the  attention  of  the  House  while 
he  read  an  extract  from  a  despatch  writtea 
by  M.  Boia  le  Comte  to  M.  Guisot,  and 
dated  December  2,  1847.  The  writer 
said — 


writing  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conversation  with  M.  Och- 
senbein  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Confonnshly  with  mj  inrtructiom,  I  wiied 
the  opportunity  to  express  to  hia  Eicelleucf  M. 
Ooluenbfliii  the  faTourable  opinion  whioh  tho  Eng- 
liih  GoTcrament  had  poriKiniillr  fbrmed  of  him, 
both  from  hia  high  poailioD  kod  known  character, 

lar  u  lay  in  hia  power,  tha  interior  tnnquiUilf  of 
Switierland.  The  PreaidenC  waa  delighted  with 
the  aeDtiments  oiproiied  in  jour  EicoilBDOf'a 
deipatcbea,  which  1  took  care  to  conununicate  u 
literalljr  u  poasible,  and  ha  a&ked  ma  to  leave 
him  a  oop7  ;  a  requoat  wliich  I  did  not  feel  my- 
■elf  authoiiaed  to  comply  with,  except  eipreaaly 
anthorUed  to  do  to  by  your  Excellency." 

Thus  it  appeared  that  while  the  noble 
Viscount  was  giving  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
reason  to  believe  that  his  policy  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  instruction b  of  the 
French  Minister,  he  waa  instrncting  Mr. 
Feel  to  go  to  M.  Ocbsenboin  to  expreashis 
admiration  of  his  policy  and  conduct.  On 
the  30th  of  October  M.  Bois  le  Comte 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Peel,  which,  in 
a  despateh  to  M.  Guizot,  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  After  the  idcn  which  I  haro  endeavoured  to 
impreaa  upon  yoar  Excellency  of  the  open  and  frank 
character  of  Mr,  Feel,  you  will  not  be  astounded 
at  tha  following  details.  Mr.  Feel  called  upon 
me  yesterday.  '  All  mr  opinions  are  changed,' 
said  be,  •  the  conduct  of  tlio  Rodicala  in  tho  at- 
tempta  at  conciliation  which  have  been  lately 
made  is  dia^ceful :  thej  were  aincare  in  nothing, 
and  falae  in  eTerything.  But  what  will  Franco 
do  !  Do  you  really  Chink  that  wa  aball  allow  all 
theie  fine  fellows  to  ho  destroyed  i  You  see  they 
aro  about  to  throw  80,000  men  npcn  their  backa  ; 
■hall  they  be  maasacrcd  before  our  eye!'— and 
then  Mr.  Feel  used  the  eipreaaion  which  I  have 
preTiouil;  quoted,  'that  the  condact  of  M.  de 
Kaisonfeld  would  produce  lu  diiaslroui  cSects  aa 
the  previoua  measurca  of  England  bad  done  •'  and 
as,  partly  from  astonishment,  and  partly  trom  em~ 
banassment,  I  preserved  silence.  Mr.  Peel  added, 
'  But  will  you  then  do  nothing  f  One  word  from 
yon  would  snfBce :  they  hara  a  terrible  fear  of  you  : 
they  aro  all  cowards,  complete  cowards,  I  assure 
you.'  '  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain,  my  dear  Peel, 
but  if  wo  permit  these  floe  fcUows  to  be  destroyed, 
the  crime  must  chiefly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  fonr 
GoiernmenC.  In  thia  kind  of  tranaactionsopinion 
Is  everything,  and  the  power  of  employing  our- 
•elveiusofiilly  in  aupportoftho  Consorvatlye  party 
has  been  defeated  by  tho  attitude  aasumed  by  the 
Engliah  Cabinet.'  '  But,  after  all,'  said  Mr.  Feel, 
'cannot  we  combine?  I  asaure  jou,  that  1  am 
Mnvinoed  our  viewa  are  quite  the  lama,  and  I 
have  always  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  relations 
jou  have  ever  preserved  towards  me,  B»en  when 
our  opinions  differed.'  I  anawered,  that  it  was 
not  too  late  to  eatabliab  a  unity  of  sentiment  be- 
tween our  Govemmenta ;  and  we  separated,  ei- 
Ofllteot  friends,  but  both  much  depresaed." 
On  the  4th  of  November  the  noble  Viscount 
)nd  eotirel J  changed  bis  Dpiniop;  he  thoogtit 


*  Attaching  a  jnst  importsnca  to  the  power  of 
laying  before  your  Exeellency  tb«  oondoot  and 
intentions  of  the  English  Cabinet  in  the  late 
traneactiona  hare,  I  charged  M.  de  Massignao  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  by  valid  testimony,  what  ai 
yet  was  only  a  suspicion  on  our  part,  namely,  tha 
double  game  of  Lord  Falmerston,  in  pressing  the 
operations  of  the  army  here,  while  he  threw  dif^ 
Acuities  and  caused  delays  in  the  negociationa  in 
London,  thua  rendering  the  latter  nugatory  by  tho 
operation  of  the  former.  1  instructed  M.  de  Mas- 
signao to  endeavour  to  draw  this  confession  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Peel  himself.  The  following  ii 
his  lotter  from  Bame: — '  Tha  mystery  of  the  mis- 
ravelled.  Thiamorning(3Bth  of  November.  18*7), 
I  called  upon  the  Spanish  Minister  ;  atlerconrers- 
ing  with  him  on  the  aubjeot  of  the  letter  which  [ 
addressed  to  you  this  morning,  in  the  oorrecUieB* 
of  which  he  fully  concurred,  '  I  should  Uke  lo 
know,'  said  he,  '  if  Temperlay  really  went  to 
Lucerne  to  hurry  General  DafouFi  attack  on  that 
city  V  •  Who  doubts  it  !'  said  be  ;•  as  for  me, 
I  am  sure  of  it,  and  would  put  my  hand  into  the 
Are  upon  it ;  1  have  it  from  the  beat  authority.' 
'  I  holieve  you,'  said  I,  '  and  I  should  like  much 
to  get  Feel  to  own  it  before  some  one  besides  my- 
self—you, for  example.'  This  very  morning  tha 
opportunity  offered  itself.  Wo  were  discussing 
Swiss  affiurs  with  Layas  and  Feel.  '  No  Cabinet 
in  Europe,'  observed  Peel,  '  haa  comprehended 
Swisa  tactics  except  the  English,  and  Lord  Fal- 
merston ceased  to  do  so  when  be  signed  the  joint 
note.'  'Own,  at  least,'  said  I, 'that  be  has  mads 
a  fine  finish,  and  that  yoD  have  played  os  a 
pretty  trick  in  hastening  tho  march  of  events.' 
He  was  silent.  1  added,  '  Why  this  myatery  f 
After  the  game  is  decided  one  may  confess  the 
part  one  has  played.'  '  It  is  tme,'  said  he,  '  I 
warned  General  DufbaT  to  Anish  qoiokly.' " 

Ue  was  delighted  that  the  noble  Viscount 
had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  thia 
charge,  which  ought  to  be  denied  if  untrue, 
because  it  affected  the  character  of  thia 
country.  The  noble  Viscount,  with  that 
happy  felicity  whioh  he  possessed  of  erad- 
iug  a  ^ueadoa  or  creating  a  cheer,  mads  * 
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reply  to  him  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  on  a  recent 
occasion  in  which  he  insinuated  that  he  had 
not  read  the  hlue  hooks  on  this  suhject. 
Now,  he  had  read  the  hlue  hooks,  and  it 
was  by  them  he  judged  the  noble  Viscount, 
taking  them  in  connexion  with  the  dates 
of  eyents,  and  with  occurrences  not  in  the 
hlue  books  which  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. He  now  begged  permission  to  fol- 
low the  noble  Viscount  into  his  policy  in 
Italy.  It  was  said  that  the  Earl  of  Minto 
was  invited,  by  a  special  letter  written  by 
the  Pope's  own  hand,  to  go  to  Rome.  In 
October,  1847,  Lord  Ponsonby  wrote  to  the 
noble  Viscount  to  tell  him  that  the  Pope 
was  in  great  danger  from  a  political  move- 
ment in  Rome,  which  made  his  position 
very  difficult.  The  Earl  of  Minto  knew 
this,  and  he  knew  also  that  the  reforms  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Pope  had  turned 
against  him.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  No- 
vember, 1847.  Would  it  be  believed  that 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  sent  to  Italy,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  to  assist  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Italy,  went  to  the  Hotel  de  TEurope, 
where,  being  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions by  a  set  of  scoundrels — for  he  could 
call  them  nothing  else — the  noble  Lord 
came  out  and  cheered  in  favour  of  Italian 
independence  ?  **  Viva  Vindependenza 
d' Italia  **  was  the  cry  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  it  was  also  the  cry  of  the  Republicans 
in  Rome.  [Viscount  Palmbrston  intimated 
his  dissent.]  The  noble  Viscount  shook 
his  head,  but  he  asserted  that  this  was  the 
republican  cry.  A  month  after  his  arrival 
the  Earl  of  Minto  publicly  received,  in  his 
box  at  the  theatre,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble  in  Rome — one  of  those  men  in  great 
cities  who  only  come  out  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion. He  alluded  to  Cioeroacchio,  who,  as 
he  stated,  entered  the  Earl  of  Minto*s  box, 
and  was  received  by  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
the  Pope  to  make  a  progress  through 
the  city  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  the 
Pope  had  abandoned  the  design  in  conse- 
quence of  his  alarm.  However,  an  im- 
mense mob  of  the  lowest  ruffians,  headed 
by  Sterbini  and  others,  as  a  deputation, 
marched  up  to  the  Quirinal,  and  insisted 
upon  the  Pope's  making  his  progress 
through  the  city,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  He  remembered  nothing  like  this 
progress,  except  the  return  from  Ver- 
sailles, in  1799.  While  the  Pope's  car- 
riage was  going  down  the  Corso,  Ciceroac- 
chio  jumped  up  behind  the  Papal  carriage 
and  waved  a  flag,  and  the  whole  demon- 


stration appeared  so  dangerous  that  the 
Pope  fainted.  [A  laugh,]  Now,  if  such 
matters  were  to  be  treated  as  a  joke  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — if  they  arro- 
gated such  contempt  and  indifference,  it 
was  of  very  little  use  to  enter  at  all  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  noble  Viscount's  fo- 
reign policy.  It  was  clear  that  the  Earl  of 
Minto  had  justly  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  rebellion  in 
those  countries  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
credited. Shortly  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Minto  visited  Naples,  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count, in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  who  expressed 
very  different  opinions  then  from  those 
which  ho  now  professed,  stated  that  the 
Earl  of  Minto  had  been  invited  by  the 
King  of  Naples  to  bring  about  an  arrange- 
ment between  Naples  and  Sicily.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  noble  Viscount  was  inform- 
ed by  a  private  source  that  the  Sicilians 
were  anxious  to  have  the  Duke  of  Genoa 
as  King,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  he  wrote 
to  say  that  the  English  Government  would 
not  oppose  any  such  arrangement.  This 
declaration  was  communicated  to  Lord  Na- 
pier, and  early  in  June  the  noble  Lord 
wrote  to  Mr.  Consul  Goodwin  to  say  that 
the  time  had  come  when  a  communication 
might  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  Si- 
cilian Chambers  of  the  feeling  of  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr, 
Goodwin  shortly  afterwards  wrote  to  Lord 
Napier  to  say  that  he  had  made  this  com- 
munication to  the  President,  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Consul  Goodwin)  had  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  tell  the  President  that  he  might 
communicate  it  to  the  Ciiambers,  by  whom 
it  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
This  was  in  June,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
Lord  Napier  had  an  interview  with  the 
King,  in  which,  according  to  the  words 
now  before  him,  he  told  the  King  that  **  he 
had  endeavoured  to  work  in  His  Majesty's 
interest."  Work  in  His  Majesty's  in- 
terest by  coiTCsponding  with  Consul  Good- 
win, and  promoting  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  for  carrying  out  the  viewt 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Genoa!  Then,  on  the  11th  of  July,  six 
days  afterwards,  a  communication  was 
conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  the  British  vessels; 
and  on  this  point  they  were  told  that, 
though  at  first  sight  it  might  perhaps  ap- 
pear singular  that  the  Sicilian  Commis- 
sioners should  have  been  conveyed  on 
board  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  yet 
the  ejccuse  was  to  be  found  in  the  circom- 
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stance  that  no  other  means  of  conYeyance 
was  at  hand.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
one  could  look  at  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions without  a  feeling  of  indignation, 
and  that  indignation  must  be  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Lord  Napier,  writing  to  Con- 
sul Goodwin  on  the  subject  of  the  Cala- 
brian  movement,  used  words  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  military  point  of  view  it  woidd  be 
dangerous  for  the  insurgents  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  Calabria,  without  having  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  communication  by 
sea.  Did  they  find  him  stigmatising  the 
idea  of  landing  at  all  ?  or  did  he  believe 
the  monstrous  acts  of  which  those  insur- 
gents were  guilty  ?  The  very  contrary  of 
all  this.  Now,  these  were  grave  charges 
against  the  Government;  and  they  were 
based  on  authority  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count himself  would  not  attempt  to  con- 
trovert. And  it  was  not  these  instances 
alone  that  could  be  brought  forward. 
Throughout  every  part  of  Italy  there  was 
but  one  feeling,  unfounded,  some  Gentle- 
men would  say,  but  still  universal,  that  all 
the  misery  experienced  in  that  country 
had  been  brought  about  by  English  inter- 
ference. In  Piedmont  the  public  debt  had 
been  augmented  30,000,0002.  by  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Viscount,  and  every 
other  part  of  Italy  had  equally  its  com- 
plaint to  make.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  further.  He  could  assure  them, 
however,  that  he  did  not  stop  from  want  of 
material,  for  he  had  no  lack  of  testimony 
to  prove  the  charges  that  he  had  formerly 
and  now  made  against  the  noble  Viscount. 
He  would  not  touch  upon  Greece,  but 
would  merely  say  to  the  noble  Viscount, 
that  whatever  he  might  choose  to  call  his 
policy,  it  was  anything  but  what  true  Eng- 
lish policy  ought  to  be.  It  was  not  Eng- 
lish policy,  because  it  degraded  the  great 
science  of  international  affairs  to  a  petty 
contest  of  egotism  and  selfishness.  It  was 
not  English  policy,  because  it  betrayed  the 
influence  of  other  countries  and  the  honour 
of  our  own.  It  was  not  English  policy, 
because  it  was  based  on  coercion  of  the 
weak,  and  concession  to  the  strong.  He 
was  happy  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
telling  the  noble  Viscount  some  of  the 
matters  which  he  had  that  night  brought 
forward,  and  he  could  assure  him  that 
none  would  be  happier  than  himself  if  he 
was  able  to  disprove  the  charges  which 
bad  been  made;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  either  the  noble  Vis- 
eount  or  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Oo?«nmieiit  to  get  the  Houm  of  Commons 


to  consider  that  their  foreign  policy  was 
English  in  its  spirit.  If,  however,  the 
vote  of  that  House  was  in  favour  of  the 
Government,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing toat  it  would  be  based  upon  other 
motives  and  considerations  than  an  ap- 
proval of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble 
Viscount. 

ViscouktPALMERSTON:*  Sir,  anxi- 
ous as  many  Members  are  to  deliver  their 
sentiments  upon  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, yet  I  am  sure^hey  will  feel  that  it  is 
due  to  myself,  that  it  is  due  to  this  House, 
that  it  is  due  to  the  country,  that  I  should 
not  permit  the  second  night  of  this  debate 
to  close,  without  having  stated  to  the 
House  my  views  upon  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion, and  my  explanation  of  that  part  of 
my  conduct  for  which  I  have  been  called 
to  account. 

When  I  say  that  this  is  an  important 
question,  I  say  it  in  the  fullest  expression 
of  the  term.  It  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
not  merely  the  tenure  of  office  by  one  in- 
dividual, or  even  by  a  Government;  it  is  a 
question  that  involves  principles  of  national 
policy,  and  the  deepest  interests  as  well  as 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  England.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued,  and  by  which  this  question 
has  assumed  its  present  shape,  is  becoming 
those,  by  whose  act  it  has  been  brought 
under  the  discussion  of  Parliament,  or  such 
as  fitting  the  gravity  and  the  importance 
of  the  matters  which  they  have  thus  led 
this  House  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  discuss.  For  if  that  party  in  this 
country  imagine  that  they  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  Government  by  storm, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel  of 
office  ;  or,  if  without  intending  to  measure 
their  strength  with  that  of  their  opponents, 
they  conceive  that  there  are  matters  of 
such  gravity  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  that  it  becomes  their 
duty  to  call  upon  Parliament  solemnly  to 
record  its  disapprobation  of  what  has 
passed,  I  think  that  either  in  the  one  case 
or  in  the  other,  that  party  ought  not  to 
have  been  contented  with  obtaining  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  they  ought  to  have  sent  down 
their  resolution  for  the  consent  and  con- 
currence of  this  House  ;  or,  at  least,  those 
who  act  with  them  in  political  co-operation 
here,  should  themselves  have  proposed  to 
this  House  to  come  to  a  similar  resolution. 
But,  be  the  road  what  it  may,  we  have 
come  to  the  same  end  ;  and  the  House  is 
subfttantially  considering  whether  they  will 
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adopt  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  resolution  which  has  heen  submitted 
to  them  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Now,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  inyolves*  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past.  It  lays  down  for  the  future  a  prin- 
ciple of  national  policy,  which  I  consider 
totally  incompatible  with  the  interests, 
with  the  rights,  with  the  honour,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  the  country;  and  at  variance 
with  the  practice,  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
all  other  civilised  countries  in  the  world. 
Even  the  person  who  moved  it  was  obliged 
essentially  to  modify  it  in  his  speech.  But 
none  of  the  modifications  contained  in  the 
speech  were  introduced  into  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  other  House.  The  country 
is  told  that  British  subjects  in  foreign 
lands  are  entitled — for  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  resolution — to  nothing  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  the  tribunals  of  the 
land  in  which  they  happen  to  reside.  The 
country  is  told  that  British  subjects  abroad 
must  not  look  to  their  own  country  for 
protection,  but  must  trust  to  that  indiffer- 
ent justice  which  they  may  happen  to  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
tribunals  of  the  country  in  which  they 
may  be. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  not  said  that 
this  proposition  is  limited  to  constitutional 
countries.     The  House  of  Lords  has  not 
said  that  the  proposition  is  inapplicable, 
not  only  to  arbitrary  and  despotic  coun- 
tries, but  even  to  constitutional  countries  ' 
where  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  free  ; 
although  these  limitations  were  stated  in  . 
the   speech.     The  country  is   simply  in- 1 
formed  by  the  resolution,  as  it  was  adopted,  • 
that,   so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  con-  : 
cerned,  the  future  rule  of  the  Government 
of  England  is  to  be,  that,  in  all  cases,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  British  subjects 
are  to  have  that  protection  only,  which  the  ^ 
law  and  the  tribunals  of  the  land  in  which 
they  happen  to  be,  may  give  them.  i 

Now,  I  deny  that  proposition;  and  I  say ! 
it  is  a  doctrine  on  which  no  British  Minis-  ' 
ter  ever  yet  has  acted,  and  on  which  the ' 
people  of  England  never  will  suffer  any 
British  Minister  to  act.    Do  I  mean  to  say 
that   British   subjects  abroad  are   to  be 
above  the  law,  or  are  to  be  taken  out  of  i 
the  scope  of  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which 
they  live  ?     I  mean  no  such  thing ;  I  con- 
tend for  no  such  principle.     Undoubtedly, 
in  the  first  instance,  British  subjects  are 
bound  to  have  recourse  for  redress  to  the 
means  which  the  law  of  the  land  affords 


them,  when  that  law  is  available  for  rack 
purpose.  That  is  the  opinion  which  tha 
legal  advisers  of  the  Crown  have  given  in 
numerous  cases ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  on 
which  we  have  founded  our  replies  to  many 
applications  for  our  interposition  in  favour 
of  British  subjects  abroad.  And  allow 
me,  at  the  first  moment  when  I  have  ocoa* 
sion  to  mention  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  to  say,  that  I  heard  with  pain 
aspersions  cast  from  a  quarter  from  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  come,  upon  the 
person  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold.  I 
should  have  thought  that  a  person  who  bj 
his  own  experience  must  have  known,  not 
only  the  learning,  but  the  independence  of 
mind,  and  the  sense  of  justice  that  char- 
acterise the  distinguished  individual  who 
holds  the  office  of  Queen's  Advocate,  would 
have  abstained  from  those  aspersions 
which  have  been  cast  upon  that  meritori- 
ous officer. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  deviated  from  the 
strict  orders  of  the  House  in  what  I  have 
said ;  but  I  felt  it  due  to  an  honourable- 
minded  man  to  give  my  testimony  on  the 
earliest  occasion  that  presented  itself,  to 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  his 
character. 

I  say  then,  that  if  our  subjects  abroad 
have  complaints  against  individuals,  or 
against  the  Government  of  a  foreign  coun«» 
try,  if  the  courts  of  law  of  that  country 
can  afford  them  redress,  then,  no  doubti 
to  those  courts  of  justice  the  British  sub- 
ject ought  in  the  first  instance  to  apply  $ 
and  it  is  only  on  a  denial  of  justice,  or 
upon  decisions  manifestly  unjust,  that  the 
British  Government  should  be  called  upon 
to  interfere.  But  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
tribunals,  those  tribunals  being,  from  their 
composition  and  nature,  not  of  a  charac* 
ter  to  inspire  any  hot)e  of  obtaining  justice 
from  them.  It  has  been  said,  *•  We  do 
not  apply  this  rule  to  countries  whose  Go^ 
vemments  are  arbitrary  or  despotic,  be- 
cause there  the  tribunals  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  justice 
cannot  he  had  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not 
meant  to  be  applied  to  nominally  constitu- 
tional Governments,  where  the  tribunals 
are  corrupt."  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge 
in  such  a  case,  whether  the  tribunals  are 
corrupt  or  not  ?  The  British  Government, 
or  the  Government  of  the  State  from 
which  you  demand  justice  ? 

I  will  take  a  transaction  that  occurred 
not  long  ago,  as  an  instanoe  of  a  ease  in 
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'vrbicbt  I  mlj,  the  people  of  England  would 
not  permit  a  British  subject  to  be  simply 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try in  which  he  happened  to  be.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  of  the  power  of  sending 
a  man  arbitrarily  to  Siberia  ;  nor  of  a 
country,  the  constitution  of  which  vests 
despotic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Sove- 
reign. I  will  take  a  case  which  happen- 
ed in  Sicily,  where  not  long  ago  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  any  man  who  was  found 
with  concealed  arms  in  his  possession 
should  be  brought  before  a  court-martial, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot. 
Now,  this  happened.  An  innkeeper  of 
Catania  was  brought  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, accused  under  this  law  by  some  police 
officers,  who  stated  that  they  had  discover- 
ed in  an  open  bin,  in  an  open  stable  in  his 
inn-yard,  a  knife,  which  they  denounced 
as  a  eoncealed  weapon.  Witnesses  hav- 
ing been  examined,  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  stated  that  he  gave  up  the 
case,  as  it  was  evident  there  was  no  proof 
that  the  knife  belonged  to  the  man,  or 
^at  he  was  aware  it  was  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  said,  that  such  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into  the 
defence,  and  he  left  his  client  in  the  hands 
of  the  court.  The  court,  however,  never- 
theless pronounced  the  man  guilty  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  and  the  next 
morning  the  man  was  shot. 

Now,  what  would  the  English  people 
have  said  if  this  had  been  done  to  a  Brit- 
ish subject  ?  and  yet  everything  done  was 
the  result  of  a  law,  and  the  man  was 
found  guilty  of  an  offence  by  a  tribunal  of 
the  country. 

I  say,  then,  that  our  doctrine  is,  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  redress  should  be 
sought  from  the  law  courts  of  the  country; 
but  that  in  cases  where  redress  cannot  be 
flo  had — and  those  cases  are  many — to 
confine  a  British  subject  to  that  remedy 
only,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  pro- 
tection which  he  is  entitled  to  receive. 

Then  the  question  arises,  how  does  this 
rule  apply  to  the  demands  we  have  made 
upon  Greece  ?  And  here  I  must  shortly 
remind  the  House  of  the  origin  of  our 
relations  with  Greece,  and  of  the  condition 
of  Greece  ;  because  those  circumstances 
are  elements  that  must  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  course  we  have  pur- 
sued. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greece  revolted 
from  Torkej  in  1820.   In  1827,  England, 


France,  and  Russia  determined  upon  in- 
terposing, and  ultimately,  in  1828,  they 
resolved  to  employ  forcible  means  in  order 
to  bring  Turkey  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Greece,  by  protocol 
in  1830,  and  by  treaty  in  1832,  was  erect- 
ed into  a  separate  and  independent  State. 
And  whereas  nearly  from  the  year  1820 
up  to  the  time  of  that  treaty  of  1832» 
when  its  independence  was  finally  acknow- 
ledged, Greece  had  been  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  with  an  Assem- 
bly and  a  President,  the  three  Powers  de- 
termined that  Greece  should  thenceforth 
be  a  monarchy.  But  while  England  as- 
sented to  that  arrangement,  and  consider- 
ed that  it  was  better  that  Greece  should 
assume  a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
yet  we  attached  to  that  assent  an  indis- 
pensable condition,  that  Greece  should  be 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  British 
Government  could  not  consent  to  place  the 
people  of  Greece,  in  their  independent 
political  existence,  under  as  arbitrary  a 
government  as  that  from  which  they  had 
revolted.  Consequently,  when  the  three 
Powers,  in  the  exercise  of  that  function 
which  had  been  devolved  upon  them  by  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Greece,  chose  a  Sovereign  for  Greece  (for 
that  choice  was  made  in  consequence  of, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to 
them  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Greece), 
and  when  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  then  a 
minor,  was  chosen  ;  the  three  Powers,  on 
announcing  the  choice  they  had  made,  at 
the  same  time  declared  that  King  Otho 
would,  in  concert  with  his  people,  give  to 
Greece  constitutional  institutions. 

The  choice  and  that  announcement  were 
ratified  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  in  the 
name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  his  son.  It 
was  however  understood,  that  during  the 
minority  of  King  Otho,  the  establishment 
of  the  constitution  should  be  suspended ; 
but  that  when  he  came  of  age,  he  should 
enter  into  communication  with  his  people, 
and,  together  with  them,  arrange  the  form 
of  constitution  to  be  adopted.  King  Otho 
came  of  age,  but  no  constitution  was 
given.  There  was  a  disinclination  on  the 
I  part  of  his  advisers  to  counsel  him  to  fulfil 
I  that  engagement.  The  Government  of 
'  England  expressed  an  opinion,  through 
various  channels,  that  that  engagement 
ought  to  be  fulfilled.  But  opinions  of  a 
different  kind  reached  the  Royal  ear  from 
other  quarters.  Other  Governments,  na- 
turally—  I  say  it  without  implying  any 
imputation— are    attached  to  their  own 
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forms.  Each  Goyernment  thinks  its  own 
form  and  natare  the  best,  and  wishes  to 
see  that  form,  if  possible,  eittended  else- 
where. Therefore,  I  do  not  mention  this 
with  any  intention  of  casting  the  least  re- 
proach upon  Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Aus- 
tria. Those  three  Governments  at  that 
time  were  despotic.  l)heir  advice  was 
given,  and  their  influence  was  exerted  to 
prevent  the  King  of  Greece  from  granting 
a  constitution  to  his  people.  We  thought, 
however,  that  in  France  we  might  find 
sympathy  with  our  political  opinions,  and 
support  in  the  advice  which  we  wished  to 
give.  But  we  were  unfortunate.  The 
then  Government  of  France,  not  at  all 
undervaluing  constitutional  institutions, 
thought  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
when  Greece  could  be  ripe  for  representa- 
tive government.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
leaned  also  to  the  same  side.  Therefore, 
from  the  time  when  the  King  came  of  age, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  stood  in  this  position  in 
Greece  with  regard  to  its  Government — 
that  we  alone  were  anxious  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  engagement  of  the  King, 
while  all  the  other  Powers  who  were  re- 
presented at  Athens,  were  averse  to  its 
being  made  good,  or  at  least  were  not 
equally  desirous  of  urging  it  upon  the  King 
of  Greece.  This  necessarily  placed  us  in 
a  situation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  dis- 
favour on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  those 
Powers,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece.  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  don't  think  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  of  opinion  that  we 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  mere 
good-will  of  the  Greek  Government,  to 
have  departed  from  the  principle  which  we 
had  laid  down  from  the  beginning.  But 
it  was  so ;  and  when  people  talk  of  the 
antagonistic  influences  which  were  in  con- 
flict at  the  Greek  Court ;  and  when  people 
say,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  our  Mi- 
nisters, and  the  Ministers  of  foreign  Go- 
yemments,  were  disputing  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  mirarchs  and  nomarchs,  and 
God  knows  what  petty  officers  of  the  State, 
I  say  that,  as  far  as  our  Minbter  was  con- 
cerned, that  is  a  statement  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  fact.  Our  Minister,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  never,  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  in  Greece,  asked  any  favour 
of  any  sort  or  kind,  for  himself,  or  for  any 
friend.  No  conduct  of  that  mean,  and 
low,  and  petty  description  was  carried  on 
by  any  person  connected  with  the  English 
Goyernment.    It  was  known  that  we  wish- 
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ed  the  Greek  nation  should  have  repre- 
sentative institutions,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  other  influences  were  exerted  the 
other  way ;  and  that,  and  that  only,  waa 
the  ground  of  the  differences  which  ex- 
isted. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  absence  of  con- 
stitutional institutions  was,  that  the  whole 
system  of  govemmest  grew  to  be  full  of 
every  kind  of  abuse.  Justice  could  not  be 
expected  where  the  judges  of  the  tribunals 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Cro>vn.  The  finances  could  not  be  in  any 
order  where  there  was  no  public  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  those  who  were  to  col- 
lect or  to  spend  the  revenue.  Every  sort 
of  abuse  was  practised. 

In  all  times,  in  Greece,  as  is  well  known, 
there  has  prevailed,  from  the  daring  habits 
of  the  people,  a  system  of  compulsory  ap- 
propriation— forcible  appropriation  by  one 
man  of  that  which  belonged  to  another  ; 
which,  of  course,  is  very  disagreeable  to 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  the  system, 
and  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  social 
condition,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  In  short,  what  foreigners 
call  brigandage,  which  prevailed  under  the 
Turkish  rule,  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
diminished  under  the  Greek  Sovereignty. 
Moreover,  the  police  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment have  practised  abuses  of  the  grossest 
description  ;  and  if  I  wanted  evidence  on 
that  subject,  I  could  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  who,  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  all  must  have  read,  or 
ought  to  read,  has  detailed  instances  of 
barbarity  of  the  most  revoltiqg  kind  prac- 
tised by  the  police.  I  have  here  deposi- 
tions of  persons  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  most  abominable  tortures  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise — ^tortures  in- 
flicted upon  both  sexes  most  revolting  and 
disgusting.  One  of  the  officers,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Tzino,  at  the  head  of  the  po- 
lice, was  himself  in  the  habit  of  inflicting 
the  most  diabolical  tortures  upon  Greeks 
and  upon  foreigners,  Turks,  and  others. 
This  man  Tzino,  instead  of  being  punished 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  he  de- 
served to  be,  not  only  by  the  laws  of  na-  - 
ture,  but  by  the  laws  of  Greece — this  per- 
son, I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  held  in  great 
favour  in  quarters  where  he  ought  to 
have  received  nothing  but  marks  of  indig- 
nation. 

Well,  this  being  the  state  of  things  in 
Greece,  there  have  always  been  in  every 
town  in  Greece  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons whom  we  are  bound  to  protect — MaL^ 
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tete,  loDians,  and  a  certain  number  of 
British  subjects.  It  became  the  prac- 
tice of  this  Greek  police  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  Maltese  and  lonians, 
and  their  own  fellow-subjects.  We  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  as  we  have  already  been 
told,  that  if  the  people  of  the  country  are 
liable  to  have  heavy  stones  placed  upon 
their  breasts,  and  police  officers  to  dance 
upon  them;  if  they  are  liable  to  have  their 
heads  tied  to  their  knees,  and  to  be  left  for 
hours  in  that  state;  or  to  be  swung  like  a 
pendulum,  and  to  be  bastinadoed  as  they 
swing,  foreigners  have  no  right  to  be  better 
treated  than  the  natives,  and  have  no  busi- 
ness to  complain  if  the  same  things  are 
practised  upon  them.  We  may  be  told 
this,  but  that  is  not  my  opinion,  nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  any  reasonable 
man.  Then,  I  say,  that  jn  considering  the 
cases  of  the  lonians,  for  whom  we  demand- 
ed reparation,  the  House  must  look  at  and 
consider  what  was  the  state  of  things  in 
this  respect  in  Greece;  they  must  consider 
the  practices  that  were  going  on,  and  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  extension 
of  these  abuses  to  British  and  Ionian  sub- 
jects by  demanding  compensation,  scarcely 
indeed  more  than  nominal  in  some  cases, 
but  the  granting  of  which  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  such  things  should  not 
be  done  towards  us  in  future. 

In  discussing  these  cases,  I  am  concerned 
to  have  to  say  that  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  dealt  with  elsewhere,  in  a  spirit, 
and  in  a  tone,  which  I  think  was  neither 
befitting  the  persons  concerning  whom,  nor 
the  persons  by  whom,  nor  the  persons  be- 
fore whom,  the  discussion  took  place.  It 
is  often  more  convenient  to  treat  matters 
with  ridicule,  than  with  grave  argument; 
and  we  have  had  serious  things  treated 
jocosely;  and  grave  men  kept  in  a  roar  of 
laughter,  for  an  hour  together,  at  the 
poverty  of  one  sufferer,  or  at  the  miserable 
habitation  of  another;  at  the  nationality 
of  one  injured  man,  or  the  religion  of  an- 
other; as  if  because  a  man  was  poor  he 
might  be  bastinadoed  and  tortured  with 
impunity;  as  if  a  man  who  was  bom  in 
Scotland  might  be  robbed  without  redress; 
or,  because  a  man  is  of  the  Jewish  per- 
soasion,  he  is  fair  game  for  any  outrage. 
It  is  a  true  saying,  and  has  often  been  re- 
peated, that  a  very  moderate  share  of 
human  wisdom  is  sufficient  for  the  guid- 
ance of  human  affairs.  But  there  is  an- 
other tmth,  equally  indisputable,  which  is, 
that  a  man  who  aspires  to  govern  mankind, 
oi^kt  to  bring  to  uie  task,  generous  senti- 


ments,  compassionate  sympathies,  and  no- 
ble and  elevated  thoughts. 

Now,  Sir,  vrith  regard  to  these  cases,  I 
would  take  first,  that  which  I  think  would 
first  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Eng- 
lishman— I  mean  the  insult  offered  by  the 
arrest  of  the  boat's  crew  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Faniame,  The  time  has  been,  when 
a  man  aspiring  to  a  pnblic  situation,  would 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  British  Navy.  Times  are 
changed.  It  is  said  that  in  this  case  there 
were  only  a  few  sailors  taken  out  of  a  boat 
by  some  armed  men — that  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  guard-house,  but  were  soon  set 
at  liberty  again — and  why  should  we  trouble 
our  heads  about  so  small  a  matter  ?  But 
did  we  ask  anything  extraordinary  or  un- 
reasonable on  account  of  this  insult  ?  What 
we  asked  was  an  apology.  I  really  did 
not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day,  when 
public  men  in  England  could  think  that  in 
requiring  an  apology  for  the  arbitrary  and 
unjustifiable  arrest  of  a  British  officer  and 
British  seamen  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  we  were  making  a  demand  "  doubt- 
ful in  its  nature,  and  exaggerated  in  its 
amount."  Now,  what  is  the  history  of 
this  case?  for  circumstances  have  been 
referred  to,  in  connexion  with  it,  which  do 
not  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  case 
itself.  The  son  of  the  Vice-consul,  who 
had  dined  on  board  the  Faniome,  was  taken 
ashore  in  the  evening- by  the  coxswain  and 
a  boat's  crew,  and  landed  on  the  beach. 
The  coxswain  accompanied  the  young  gen- 
tleman to.  his  father's  house,  and  on  return* 
ing  to  the  boat,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greek  guard.  The  guard  went  down  to 
the  boat,  and,  finding  the  seamen  in  it 
were  without  arms,  began  thumping  them 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and 
wounded  one  man  in  the  hand  by  a  thrust 
with  a  bayonet.  The  guard  then  took  the 
seamen  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  the 
guard-house  where  after  a  certain  time  they 
were  released  through  the  interposition  ii 
the  Vice-consul,  and  they  returned  to  their 
ship.  Excuses  were  given  for  this  pro- 
cecKling,  and  the  gist  of  them  was  this — 
that  the  guard  thought  the  boat  belong^ 
to  the  Spitjire,  and  that  it  had  been  seen 
landing  rebels,  ono  of  whom  had  escaped; 
this  supposed  rebel  being  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years  old,  who  had  returned  quietly  to  his 
father's  house. 

The  matter  to  which  these  excuses  re- 
lated, occurred  a  little  while  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disorganised  state  of 
Qreece— a  difiorganisation,   by   the   by. 
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which  arises  entirely  from  the  acts  of  tho 
Goyemment;  because  it  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  practice  of  tho  Government,  instead 
of  punishing  brigands,  to  amnesty  and  par- 
don them;  and  indeed  it  is  even  supposed 
that  the  officers  of  police  sometimes  go 
shares  in  the  plunder.  That,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  opinion;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  robbers  are  almost  always  pardoned; 
and  such  is  the  encouragement  thereby 
given  to  the  system  of  plunder,  that  the 
robbers  go  about  armed  in  bands,  and 
sometimes  actually  attack  and  occupy  towns. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  happened  at 
Patras.  Merenditi,  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  attacked  Patras;  the  governor 
had  an  armed  force  under  his  orders;  but, 
either  from  a  determination  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Government  of  showing 
deference  to  the  robbers,  or  because  he 
thought  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour,  he  fled,  and  left  the  town  to  the 
mercy  of  the  banditti.  The  inhabitants, 
finding  themselves  deserted  by  their  natu- 
ral defenders,  threw  themselves  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  foreign  consular  body;  and 
begged  and  entreated  that  tho  Consuls 
would  intercede  for  them,  and  make  some 
arrangement  with  the  robbers.  Our  Con- 
sul accordingly,  at  the  intercession  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Patras,  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  leader  of  tlie  robbers,  by 
which  that  leader  consented  to  forego  the 
plunder  of  the  town,  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
be  conveyed  away  from  the  town  in  safety 
by  one  of  the  British  ships  of  war.  The 
people  of  Patras  were  thankful.  The 
money  required  by  the  robbers,  which  was 
reduced  by  negotiation  to  one-half  of  their 
original  demand,  was  collected  and  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-consul. 
Merenditi  marched  down  to  the  quay  to 
embark;  when  the  governor,  who  had  run 
away  from  danger,  now  advanced  boldly 
with  his  men,  and  endeavoured  to  attack 
the  robbers'  rear-guard,  and  to  take  some 
of  them  prisoners  before  they  could  em- 
bark. Our  officers,  however,  said,  "No. 
There  is  not  only  honour  amongst  thieves, 
but  honour  to  be  observed  towards  thieves. 
We  were  asked  to  make  an  arrangement, 
and  to  give  our  guarantee — we  will  abide 
by  that  guarantee,  and  protect  this  man 
and  his  band."  Accordingly  he  was  pro« 
tected,  and  went  off  with  the  ransom  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  was 
the  matter  which  waa  alluded  to,  when  the 
Greek  authorities  said,  that  the  guard  sup- 


posed the  boats'  crew,  whom  they  made 
prisoners,  had  been  landing  rebels  from 
the  Spitfire — they  pretended  to  suppose 
that  the  boat  had  landed  some  of  Meren- 
diti's  band.  Surely  no  defence  is  neces- 
sary for  having  demanded  an  apology  for 
an  insult  offered  to  the  British  Navy.  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  other  countries  would  have  taken 
more  severe  measures  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  now  come  to  the  case  of  the  lonians, 
who  were  plundered  in  the  custom-house 
at  Salcina.  These  men  were  passing  by 
in  their  boats;  they  were  summoned  to  go 
in  by  the  officer  in  command,  and  when  in, 
they  were  robbed.  Tho  men  who  robbed 
them  were  dressed  like  soldiers,  but  were 
said  to  be  banditti.  The  customs  officer 
alleged  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  robbers, 
and  compelled  by  them  to  order  the  lonians 
to  enter  the  custom-house.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  a  Greek  vessel 
lying  in  the  custom-house  was  not  plunder- 
ed; while  the  lonians  were  plundered, 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  severely 
beaten.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  a  case  of 
this  kind  with  that  of  travellers  attacked 
by  robbers  in  passing  through  a  country. 

If  the  Government  officer  was  not  act- 
ing in  connivance  with  the  robbers,  still, 
when  foreigners  were  decoyed  into  a  Greek 
custom-house  by  one  of  its  officers,  and 
were  there  beaten  and  plundered,  the  Greek 
Government  must  be  held  responsible  for 
what  was  done.  This,  however,  is  said  to 
be  a  case  in  which  the  unhappy  Ionian 
boatmen  ought  to  have  gone  to  law.  I 
should  like  to  know  whom  they  could  have 
prosecuted  ?  In  this  instance,  our  demand 
was  moderate;  we  asked  nothing  for  the 
indignity  and  injury  the  men  had  suffered, 
but  simply  the  amount  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed. 

I  next  come  to  the  case  of  the  two 
lonians,  who,  very  innocently,  as  they  ima- 
gined, on  a  national  festival,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  own  country,  orna« 
mented  their  little  booths,  in  which  they 
sold  trifling  articles,  with  flags.  The  police 
interfered,  and  took  down  the  flags.  Some 
discussion  arose  about  indignity  offered  to 
the  British  flag.  The  matter  was  not  sa- 
tisfactorily explained,  but  we  let  it  drop. 
We  did  not  insist  on  that;  and,  if  that 
had  been  all,  nothing  further  would  have 
been  said.  But  the  lonians  were  arrested^ 
manacled,  and  thurabscrewed;  and  in  that 
state  paraded  through  the  town,  and  put 
in  prison.      It  was  said,    "How   coraliL 
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ihej  go  to  prison  except  througli  the 
streets?"  True;  but  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  taking  them  through  streets 
which  did  not  lie  in  their  way.  They  were 
paraded,  by  way  of  insult,  through  the 
streets  of  Patras,  and  dismissed  next  day, 
because  no  charge  could  be  maintained 
against  them.  Then  it  was  said  that  the 
application  of  the  thumbscrew  had  not 
maimed  them  for  life.  Had  that  indeed 
been  the  case,  the  men  would  hare  been 
entitled  to  compensation;  but  for  a  very 
little  thumbscrewing,  applied  only  during 
an  evening  walk,  no  compensation  ought  to 
have  been  required.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  Thumbscrews  are  not  as  easy 
to  wear  as  gloves,  which  can  be  put  on 
and  pulled  off  at  -pleasure.  We  there- 
fore felt  it  necessary  to  require,  in  this 
cose,  the  moderate  compensation  of  20Z. 
each,  for  the  men  who  had  been  ill- 
treated  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  of 
the  habitual  infliction  of  torture  by  the 
police. 

Then  came  the  case  of  two  men,  whose 
houses  being  infested  by  disagreeable  in- 
sects, thought  proper  in  hot  weather  to 
sleep  in  the  streets.  They  were  taken  up 
by  the  police,  carried  before  an  officer,  and 
severely  flogged  with  a  whip,  in  the  sight 
of  persons  who  deposed  to  the  fact.  What 
right  had  the  Greek  authorities  to  flog 
these  men  ?  They  had  committed  no  of- 
fence; there  had  been  no  trial,  no  condem- 
nation, no  sentence.  In  this  case,  also, 
compensation  was  demanded,  as  a  token 
that  persons  under  British  protection  can- 
not be  ill-treated  with  impunity. 

Then  I  come  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  *'a  cannie  Scot;" 
that  he  speculated  in  land,  buying  in  the 
cheapest,  and  wishing  to  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.  His  land  was  taken  by  the  King 
of  Greece,  for  purposes  of  private  enjoy- 
ment. Nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  fitting 
the  Sovereign  of  Greece  should  have  a 
palace;  and,  if  it  was  necessary  to  take 
lir.  Finlay *s  ground  for  its  site,  or  for  the 
garden  attached  to  it,  Mr.  Finlay  himself 
made  no  objection  to  that.  All  that  Mr. 
Finlay  wanted,  was  to  be  paid  for  his  land. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Finlay  bought  his  land 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  That  was  a  matter 
with  which  the  Greek  Government  bad 
nothing  to  do;  they  had  only  to  pay  Mr. 
Finlay  what  was  the  value  of  the  land  at 
the  time  when  they  took  it  from  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greek  Government 
in  Mr.  Finlay 's  case  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  a 


similar  case  towards  one  of  his  subjects,  a 
man  of  humble  rank.  This  man  refused 
to  sell  to  his  sovereign  a  little  bit  of  ground 
on  which  a  windmill  stood,  the  ground  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  mag- 
nificent plan  of  a  residence  for  the  mon- 
arch. The  conduct  of  the  King  of  Pras- 
sia  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
King  of  Greece.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
though  a  conqueror  in  the  field,  and  the 
absolute  monarch  of  a  great  country,  re- 
spected the  rights  of  a  subject  however 
humble;  and  not  only  left  the  monument 
of  the  independence  of  his  subject,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  his  ornamented  grounds; 
but  used  to  point  to  it  with  pride;  feeling 
that  it  was  a  proof,  that  though  he  was 
great  and  powerful,  he  knew  how  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  meanest.  For  fonr- 
teen  long  years  Mr.  Finlay  was  driven 
from  pillar  to  post,  put  off  with  every  sort 
of  shuffling  and  evasive  excuse,  and  de- 
prived of  compensation  for  his  land,  unless 
he  would  take  what  was  wh<^y  indequate. 

In  1843  came  a  revolution.  Till  1843 
the  Greek  Government  had  continued  arbi- 
trary; the  King  declining,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned,  to  grant  a 
constitution.  In  1843  the  patience  of  the 
Greeks  was  exhausted.  They  rose  in 
Athens,  and  extorted  by  force  that  which 
had  been  refused  to  reason.  When  the 
constitution  was  granted,  courts  of  justice 
were  established,  which  were  not  indeed 
independent,  because  the  judges  were 
liable,  not  only  to  be  removed  from  one 
court  to  another,  but  to  be  entirely  dis- 
missed at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign;  still 
in  1843  there  were  courts  to  which  Mr. 
Finlay  might,  as  it  has  been  stated,  have 
applied.  But  they  had  no  competence 
with  respect  to  events  which  had  happened 
before  their  creation.  Mr.  Finlay,  there- 
fore, had  no  remedy.  But  I  have  beard 
it  most  triumphantly,  distinctly,  positively 
asserted,  that  this  case  exhibits  the  bad 
faith  of  the  English  Government ;  for  that 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Wyse  made  his  de- 
mands on  the  Greek  Government,  we  and 
he  knew  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay  was 
absolutely,  finally,  and  conclusively  settled. 
No  such  thing.  That  is  an  assertion  ab- 
solutely, finally,  and  conclusively  at  vari- 
ance with  the  truth. 

There  had  been  an  agreement  made  for 
arbitration  in  this  case;  and  a  most  curi- 
ous sample  it  affords  of  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  carried  on  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Finlay  said,  "  I  will  submit  my  claim 
to  arbitration."    "By  all  means/'  was 
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the  reply  of  the  Greek  Government ;  **  you 
shall  name  one  arhiter  and  we  another." 
But  Mr.  Finlay  has  heen  described  as  "  a 
cannie  Scot,"  and  looking  far  into  the  fu- 
ture, he  foresaw  a  possibility,  which  might 
have  struck  a  roan  even  not  so  far  north, 
that  the  two  arbiters  might  differ  ;  and  ho 
suggested  that  an  umpire  should  be  ap- 
pointed. The  Greek  Government  said, 
*'  You  are, quite  right.  We  see  how  it  is, 
and  we  will  appoint  one."  But  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  being  a  sensible  man,  did  not  like  to 
submit  his  case  to  a  tribunal  where  there 
would  be  two  to  one  against  him,  and  so 
he  declined  that  arbitration.  The  Greek 
Government  then  gave  up  this  unreason- 
able proposal,  which  they  had  made  just 
as  if  it  had  been  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
and  a  commission  of  arbitration  was  agreed 
upon,  consisting  of  two  respectable  people, 
and  an  umpire  properly  appointed.  If  that 
arbitration  had  gone  on,  and  the  money 
awarded  by  it  had  been  paid,  Mr.  Finlay 's 
case  would  have  been  absolutely,  finally, 
and  conclusively  settled.  But  by  the  law 
of  Greece,  arbiters  so  appointed  must  pro- 
nounce an  award  within  three  months,  or, 
if  they  don't,  then  the  arbitration  falls, 
and  drops  to  the  ground.  The  commis- 
sioners could  not  make  their  award  with- 
out certain  documents,  which  coidd  only 
be  furnished  by  an  officer  of  the  Greek 
Government.  This  officer,  by  some  unfor- 
tunate accident,  did  not  furnbh  them,  and 
the  arbitration  fell  to  the  ground  by  efflux 
of  time. 

Therefore,  when  Baron  Gros  came  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  he  found  this  case 
just  as  it  had  been,  when  Mr.  Finlay  first 
made  his  complaint.  Baron  Gros  said  to 
Mr.  Finlay,  "  Why,  your  claim  is  settled." 
"Settled?  No,"  said  Mr.  Finlay.  "Why. 
have  you  not  received  your  money  ? " 
"  Not  a  farthing;  and  I  don't  know  what 
amount  I  am  to  receive."  In  short,  his 
case  was  exactly  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  arbitration  had 
been  agreed  to. 

That  was  a  case  in  which  we  made  no 
specific  demand.  The  only  specific  de- 
mand was,  that  Mr.  Finlay  should  receive 
whatever  the  value  of  his  land  should  be 
found  to  be.  We  fixed  no  sum;  we  were 
unable  to  ^x  any;  and  the  sum  he  received 
afterwards  was  the  amount  which  the  two 
arbiters,  one  named  by  Mr.  Finlay,  the 
other  by  the  Greek  Government,  were  pre- 
pared to  award,  splitting  the  difference 
oetween  their  respective  estimates.  I 
don't  think  that  in  that  case,  the  elaim 


was  eitjber  doubtful  in  justice,  or  exagge- 
rated in  amount. 

Then  we  come  to  the  claim  of  M.  Paci- 
fico — a  claim  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  unworthy  comment.  Stories  have 
been  told,  involving  imputations  on  the 
character  of  M.  Pacifico;  I  know  nothing 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  stories. 
All  I  know  is,  that  M.  Pacifico,  after  the 
time  to  which  those  stories  relate,  was  ap- 
pointed Portuguese  consul,  first  to  Morocco 
and  afterwards  at  Athens.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Portuguese  Government  would 
select  for  appointments  of  that  kind,  a 
person  whose  character  they  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  above  reproach.  But  I  8ay» 
with  those  who  have  before  had  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  subject,  that  I  don't  care 
what  M.  Pacifico 's  character  is.  I  do  not, 
and  cannot  admit,  that  because  a  man  may 
have  acted  amiss  on  some  other  occasion, 
and  in  some  other  matter,  he  is  to  be 
wronged  with  impunity  by  others. 

The  rights  of  a  man  depend  on  the 
merits  of  the  particular  case;  and  it  is  an 
abuse  of  argument  to  say,  that  you  are 
not  to  give  redress  to  a  man,  because  in 
some  former  transaction  he  may  have  done 
something  which  is  questionable.  Punish 
him  if  you  will — punish  him  if  he  is  guilty, 
but  don't  pursue  him  as  a  Pariah  through 
life. 

What  happened  in  this  case  ?  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Athens,  in  a  house 
which  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  is  not  a 
wretched  hovel,  as  some  people  have  de- 
scribed it;  but  it  does  not  matter  what  it  is» 
for  whether  a  man's  home  be  a  palace  or  a 
cabin,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  be  there 
safe  from  injury — well,  in  a  house  which 
is  not  a  wretched  hovel,  but  which  in  the 
early  days  of  King  Otho  was,  I  am  told» 
the  residence  of  the  Count  Armansperg,  the 
Chief  of  the  Regency — a  house  as  good  as 
the  generality  of  those  which  existed  in 
Athens  before  the  Sovereign  ascended  the 
throne — M.  Pacifico,  living  in  this  house^ 
within  forty  yards  of  the  great  street, 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  a  guard- 
house, where  soldiers  were  stationed,  was 
attacked  by  a  mob.  Fearing  injury,  when 
the  mob  began  to  assemble,  he  sent  an  in- 
timation to  the  British  Minister,  who  im- 
mediately informed  the  authorities.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  protection.  No  protection  was 
afforded.  The  mob,  in  which  were  soldiers 
and  gens-d'armes,  who,  even  if  officers  were 
not  with  them,  ought,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  have  interfered  and  to  hare  prerented 
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plunder — that  mob,  beaded  by  the  sons  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  not  children  of  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  but  older — that  mob,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  employed  themselves  in 
gutting  the  house  of  an  unoffending  man, 
carrying  away  or  destroying  every  single 
thing  the  house  contained,  and  left  it  a 
perfect  wreck. 

Is  not  that  a  case  in  which  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  redress  from  somebody  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  think  it  is.  I  think  that  there  is 
no  civilised  country  where  a  man  subjected 
to  such  grievous  wrong,  not  to  speak  of 
insults  and  injuries  to  the  members  of  his 
family,  would  not  justly  expect  redress 
from  some  quarter  or  other.  Where  was 
he  to  apply  for  redress  at  Athens  ?  The 
Greek  Government  neglected  its  duty,  and 
did  not  pursue  judicial  inquiries,  or  insti- 
tute legal  prosecutions  as  it  might  have 
done  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  and 
punishing  some  of  the  culprits.  The  sons 
of  the  Minister  of  War  were  pointed  out 
to  the  Government  as  actors  in  the  out- 
rage. The  Greek  Government  were  told 
to  "  search  a  particular  house;  and  that 
some  part  of  M.  Paciiico's  jewels  would 
be  found  there."  They  declined  to  prose- 
cute the  Minister's  sons,  or  to  search  the 
house.  But,  it  is  said,  M.  Pacifico  should 
have  applied  to  a  court  of  law  for  redress. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  prosecute 
a  mob  of  five  hundred  persons  ?  Was  he 
to  prosecute  them  criminally,  or  in  order 
to  make  them  pay  the  value  of  his  loss  ? 
Where  was  he  to  find  his  witnesses  ?  Why, 
he  and  his  family  were  hiding  or  fiying, 
during  the  pillage,  to  avoid  the  personal 
outrages  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
He  states,  that  his  own  life  was  saved  by 
the  help  of  an  English  friend.  It  was  im- 
possible, if  he  could  have  identified  the 
leaders,  to  have  prosecuted  them  with  suc- 
cess. 

But  what  satisfaction  would  it  have  been 
to  M.  Pacifico  to  have  succeeded  in  a  cri- 
minal prosecution  against  the  ringleaders 
of  that  assault?  Would  that  have  re- 
stored to  him  his  property  ?  He  wanted 
redress,  not  revenge.  A  criminal  prose- 
cution was  out  of  the  question,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  chances,  if  not  the  certainty, 
of  failure  in  a  country  where  the  tribunals 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  advisers  of  the 
crown,  the  judges  being  liable  to  be  re- 
moved, and  being  often  actually  removed 
upon  grounds  of  private  interest  and  per- 
sonal feeling  Was  he  to  prosecute  for 
damages?  His  action  would  have  lain 
flgiUnst  in^vidaals,  and  not,  as  in  this 


country,  against  the  hundred.  Suppose 
he  had  been  able  to  prove  that  one  parti- 
cular man  had  carried  off  one  particular 
thing,  or  destroyed  one  particular  article 
of  furniture  ;  what  redress  could  he  antici- 
pate by  a  lawsuit,  which,  as  his  legal  ad- 
visers told  him,  it  would  be  vain  for  him 
to  undertake?  M.  Pacifico  truly  said, 
"  If  the  man  I  prosecute  is  rich,  he  is  sure 
to  be  acquitted  ;  if  he  is  poor,- he  has  no- 
thing out  of  which  to  afford  me  compensa- 
tion if  he  is  condemned." 

The  Greek  Government  having  neglected 
to  give  the  protection  they  were  bound  to 
extend,  and  having  abstained  from  taking 
means  to  afford  redress,  this  was  a  case  iu 
which  we  were  justified  in  calling  on  the 
Greek  Government  for  compensation  for 
the  losses,  whatever  they  might  be,  which 
M.  Pacifico  had  suffered.  I  think  that 
claim  was  founded  in  justice.  The  amount 
we  did  not  pretend  to  ^t.  If  the  Greek 
Government  had  admitted  the  principle  of 
the  claim,  and  had  objected  to  the  account 
sent  in  by  M.  Pacifico — if  they  had  said, 
"  This  is  too  much,  and  we  think  a  less 
sum  sufficient,"  that  would  have  been  a 
question  open  to  discussion,  and  which  our 
Ministers,  Sir  E.  Lyons  at  first,  or  Mr. 
Wyse  afterwards,  would  have  been  readj 
to  have  gone  into,  and  no  doubt  some  satis- 
factory arrangement  might  thus  have  been 
effected  with  the  Greek  Government.  But 
the  Greek  Government  denied  altogether 
the  principle  of  the  claim.  Therefore, 
when  Mr.  Wyse  came  to  make  the  claim, 
he  could  not  but  demand  that  the  claim 
should  be  settled,  or  be  placed  in  train  of 
settlement,  and  that  within  a  definite  pe- 
riod, as  he  fixed  it,  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Whether  M.  Pacifico 's  statement  of  his 
claim  was  exaggerated  or  not,  the  demand 
was  not  for  any  particular  amount  of 
money.  The  demand  was,  that  the  claim 
should  be  settled.  An  investigation  might 
have  been  instituted,  which  those  who 
acted  for  us  were  prepared  to  enter  into, 
fairly,  dispassionately,  and  justly. 

M.  Pacifico  having,  from  year  to  year, 
been  treated  either  with  answers  wholly  unsa- 
tisfactoiT,  or  with  a  positive  refusal,  or  with 
pertinacious  silence,  it  came  at  last  to  this, 
either  that  his  demand  was  to  be  aban- 
doned altogether,  or  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  we  had  given  the  Greek  Go- 
veniment  a  year  or  two  before,  we  were  to 
proceed  to  use  our  own  means  of  enforcing 
the  claim.  "  Oh !  but,"  it  is  said,  *'  what 
an  ungenerous  proceeding  to  employ  so 
large  a  force  against  so  small  a  Power !" 
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Does  the  Bmallness  of  a  country  jnstify  the 
magnitude  of  its  evil  acts?  Is  it  to  be 
held  that  if  your  subjects  suffer  violence, 
outrage,  plunder  in  a  country  which  is 
small  and  weak,  you  are  to  tell  them  when 
they  apply  for  redress,  that  the  country  is 
80  weak  and  so  small  that  we  cannot  ask 
it  for  compensation  ?  *  Their  answer  would 
be,  that  the  weakness  and  smallness  of  the 
country  make  it  so  much  the  more  easy  to 
obtain  redress.  "  No,''  it  is  said,  "  gene- 
rosity is  to  be  the  rule."  We  are  to  be 
generous  to  those  who  have  been  ungene- 
rous to  you  ;  and  we  cannot  give  you  re- 
dress because  we  have  such  ample  and 
easy  means  of  procuring  it. 

Well,  then,  was  there  anything  so  un- 
courteous  in  sending,  to  back  our  demands, 
a  force  which  should  make  it  manifest  to 
all  the  world  that  resistance  was  out  of  the 
question  ?  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  more  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Government 
on  whom  we  made  those  demands,  that 
there  should  be  placed  before  their  eyes  a 
force,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  resist,  and 
before  which  it  would  be  no  indignity  to 
yield.  If  we  had  sent  merely  a  frigate 
and  a  sloop  of  war,  or  any  force  with  which 
it  was  possible  their  forces  might  have 
matched,  we  should  have  placed  them  in  a 
more  undignified  position  by  asking  them  to 
yield  to  so  small  a  demonstration.  There- 
fore, so  far  from  thinking  that  the  amount 
of  the  force  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  was  any  aggravation  of  what  is  caUed 
the  indignity  of  oyr  demand,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Greek  Government,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  rather  to  have  considered 
it  as  diminishing  the  humiliation,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  of  being  obliged  to  give 
at  last  to  compulsion,  that  which  had  been 
so  long  refused  to  entreaty. 

Well,  then,  however,  did  we,  in  the 
application  of  that  force,  either  depart 
Arom  established  usage,  or  do  anything 
that  was  unnecessarily  pressing  on  the 
innocent  and  unoffending  population  of 
Greece?  I  say  the  innocent  and  unof- 
fending population,  because  it  was  against 
the  Government,  and  not  against  the  na- 
tion, that  our  claim  for  redress  was  di- 
rected. The  courses  that  may  be  pursued 
in  cases  where  wrong  is  done  by  one  Go- 
remment  towards  the  subjects  of  another, 
are  various.  One  is,  what  is  commonly 
called  "  reprisals;"  that  is,  the  seizing 
something  of  value,  and  holding  it  in  de- 
posit nntU  your  demands  are  complied  with; 
or,  if  you  fail  in  thaty  and  don't  choose  to 


resort  to  other  methods,  applying  that 
which  you  have  seized,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  wrong  sustained.  That  is  one  me- 
thod. Another  is  the  modified  application 
of  war — such  as  a  blockade— a  measure 
frequently  adopted  by  the  Governments  of 
maritime  States  when  they  demand  redress 
for  injuries.  Last  come  actual  hostilities. 
Many  instances  of  such  measures  have 
been  quoted  in  this  debate  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Governments  of  other  coun- 
tries, especially  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, when  they  have  had  a  demand  to 
make  for  injuries  sustained  by  their  sub- 
jects; and,  by  the  by,  when  people  com- 
plain of  the  peremptory  manner  in  which 
our  demand  was  made,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time  allowed  for  consideration,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  what  was  done  by  the  French 
squadron  no  longer  ago  than  1848. 

There  was  an  insurrection  at  Naples,  in 
May,  1848.  The  great  street  of  the  town 
was  filled  with  barricades,  and  the  troops 
had  to  force  those  barricades.  To  do 
that,  they  were  obliged  to  occupy  the 
houses  right  and  left,  in  order  to  turn 
those  defences ;  and  as  they  forced  one 
house  after  another,  and  passed  on  from 
house  to  house,  they  neglected  to  leave 
any  guards  behind  them.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lazzaroni,  and  the  houses 
were  plundered.  Some  French  people 
whose  shops  were  thus  rifled,  commained 
to  the  French  Minister,  and  to  the  French 
Admiral — there  being  then  a  French  squad- 
ron before  the  port  of  Naples.  The  French 
Admiral,  Admiral  Baudin,  quite  cut  out 
Sir  W.  Parker,  and,  being  applied  to  by 
those  French  citizens,  he  sails  up  the  bay, 
lays  his  ships  broadside  to,  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  writes  a  note  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  say,  that  he  has  been  called  on  by 
his  countrymen  to  protect  them;  and  he 
adds — that  letter  being  dated  half-past  one 
on  the  17th  of  May — that  unless  by  three 
o'clock  of  that  very  day  he  obtains  a  satis- 
factory assurance — a  satisfactory  assurance 
that  his  countrymen  shall  be  efiiciently 
protected,  reserving,  he  says,  for  future 
discussion  their  claims  for  compensation — 
but — 

"  unless  in  one  hour  and  a  half  I  ffet,  on  board 
this  ship,  a  satisfactory  assttranoe  that  thej  shall 
be  efficienUj  protected,  I  shall  land  the  crews  of 
mj  fleet,  and  will  take  care  of  them  myselC" 

Well,  then,  I  say  that  Sir  W.  Parker 
acted  with  the  greatest  moderation  in  en- 
forcing our  demands.  He  began  with  t6- 
prisalsy  not  with  a  blockade^  wishing  tA 
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avoid  all  nnnecessarj  interruption  to  the 
commerce  of  other  countries.  But  he 
made  reprisals  in  a  waj  which  I  helieye 
has  not  often  heen  adopted.  The  Govern- 
ment was  the  oflfending  party,  and  he  took 
possession  of  vessels  helonging  to  the  Go- 
vemment.  Now,  that  is  not  the  usual 
plan,  and  for  very  good  reasons. 

Vessels  helonging  to  Governments  are 
armed.  They  may  feel  it  to  he  their  duty 
to  defend  themselves.  To  seize  armed 
vessels  would  therefore  prohahly  lead  to 
hloodshed;  and  reprisals  are  generally  ef- 
fected hy  seizing  merchant  vessels  helong- 
ing to  the  country  on  whom  the  demand 
is  made.  But,  the  disparity  of  force  heing 
80  great  on  this  occasion.  Sir  W.  Parker 
hegan  hy  seizing  the  few  armed  vessels 
belonging  to  the  State.  He  then  gave  the 
Government  time  to  reflect  upon  that  de- 
monstration. It  was  not  attended  to. 
Even  then  he  did  not  immediately  proceed 
to  make  reprisals  upon  merchant  vessels. 
He  first  laid  an  embargo  upon  them.  He 
gave  notice  that  he  had  placed  a  lien  upon 
them,  and  that  they  must  not  quit  their 
ports.  That  failed ;  then  he  took  merchant 
vessels,  but  only  a  limited  number,  and 
placed  them  under  the  custody  of  his 
fleet,  avoiding  to  subject  commerce  in  ge- 
neral to  any  greater  degree  of  restraint 
than  was  unadvoidably  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  his  instructions.  It  has  been 
aaid,  that  we  seized  upon  fishing-boats,  and 
interrupted  the  coasting  trade.  I  don't 
believe  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  embargo  did  not  extend  to  fishing- 
boats,  or  to  vessels  of  small  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country. 

Well,  Sir,  in  that  state  of  things,  the 
French  Government  offered  us  their  good 
offices  and  mediation.  We  readily  and 
cheerftiUy  accepted  their  good  offices.  We 
accepted  them  by  a  note  of  the  12th  of 
February,  which  has  been  laid  on  the 
table,  and  in  which  we  distinctly  stated 
the  grounds  and  conditions  on  which,  and 
the  extent  to  which,  those  good  offices 
were  accepted. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  between  the 
English  and  French  Governments  upon 
that  point.  We  took  as  our  precedent 
the  course  that  was  pursued  in  the  sulphur 
questions  at  Naples,  when  M.  Thiers  was 
Minister.  In  that  case,  we  stated,  that 
reprisals  would  be  suspended  the  moment 
any  French  Minister  on  the  spot  declared 
himself  authorised  to  negotiate.  In  the 
present  case  we  went  further,  and  said, 
that  the  moment  the  good  officea  of  France 


were  officially  offered  and  officially  accept- 
ed, we  would  send  out  instructions  that 
the  further  making  of  reprisals  should  bo 
suspended.  In  both  cases  we  said  we 
could  not  release  the  ships  that  had  been 
detained,  because  by  so  doing  we  should 
give  up  the  security  which  we  held  in  our 
hands  against  the  offending  Government. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  misunderstand- 
ing arose  between  the  Governments  of 
France  and  England,  in  the  course  of  the 
mediation,  good  offices,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called.  I  cannot  say  that  there  was  any 
misunderstanding  between  M.  Droayn  do 
Lhuys  and  myself,  because  it  will  be  seen 
from  his  own  despatches  laid  bef<H*e  the 
French  Chamber,  that  he  clearly  under- 
stood the  conditions  on  which  the  good 
offices  of  France  were  accepted.  He  re- 
peatedly states  that  England  gives  up  none 
of  her  demands — that  is  to  say,  that  she 
gives  up  none  of  the  principles  of  her  de- 
mands; and  that  the  only  questions  which 
the  French  negotiator  is  competent  to  dia- 
cuss,  are  those  which  do  not  involve  the 
negation  of  the  principles  of  our  demanda. 
Well,  what  were  those  questions  ?  They 
were  only  the  amount  of  money  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Finlay  and  to  M.  Pacifico,  but  not 
the  question  whether  those  genMemen  were 
to  receive  anything  or  nothing. 

Then  the  question  arose  between  us, 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  good  offices  were  to  cease,  and  coercive 
measures  were  to  be  resumed;  and  it  was 
distinctly  understood  on  my  part,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  that 
Mr.  Wyse  was  not  to  take  upon  himself  to 
determine  when  Baron  Gros'  mission  had 
failed;  and  that  it  was  only  when  Baron 
Gros*  should  have  announced  that  his  mis- 
sion had  ceased,  that  Mr.  Wyse  was  to  re- 
sume coercive  measures.  It  was  further 
agreed  between  us,  and  especially  on  the 
9th  of  April,  that  if  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  Baron  Gros  and  Mr  Wyse^ 
on  those  points  which  Baron  Gros  was  com- 
petent to  discuss,  Mr.  Wyse  was  not  to 
stand  out  absolutely  on  his  difference,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  find  it  possible  to  give 
way,  he  was,  instead  of  saying,  •*  Now, 
Baron  Gros,  your  mission  is  at  end,"  to 
refer  home  for  further  instructions.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  wrong  of  me  not  to  have 
sent  out  to  Mr.  Wyse  information  of  that 
understanding  come  to  on  the  9th  of  April 
with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Well,  but  in 
the  first  place  I  had  already  sent  to  Mr. 
Wyse,  on  the  25th  of  March,  instructions 
whichy  if  acted  on  in  the  spirit  in  whiel^ 
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they  were  written,  would  render  such  a 
reference  home  altogether  unnecessary. 
And  they  did  render  such  reference  home 
altogether  unnecessary;  because  at  last, 
when  Baron  Gros  and  Mr.  Wyse  came  to 
the  point  of  difference  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid,  and  Baron  Gros  said, 
'^  I  would  connsel  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  pay  150,000  drachmas,"  while  Mr. 
Wyse  said,  he  was  ready  to  accept  1 80,000 
drachmas,  Mr.  Wyse  at  last,  much  more 
prudently  than  if  he  had  referred  this  dif- 
ference home,  and  had  exposed  Greek  com- 
merce to  the  restraint  to  which  a  continu- 
ance of  the  status  quo  would  have  subjected 
it  for  a  whole  month,  said,  "  I  will,  if 
other  things  are  agreed  to,  come  down  to 
your  amount — I  will  waive  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  accept  the  sum  you  are  willing  to 
recommend  the  Greek  Goverament  to  give.  '* 
Therefore  practically,  I  say,  and  in  the  re- 
sult, the  case  did  not  arise  to  which  those 
instructions  could  have  applied. 

Those  instructions,  if  they  had  reached 
Mr.  Wyse,  would  not  have  applied  to  the 
difference  which  did  arise  between  him  and 
Baron  Gros;  for  that  difference  was  this — 
it  turned  upon  the  claims  of  M.  Pacifico. 
Baron  Gros,  on  the  16th  of  April,  was 
willing  to  recommend  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  engagement  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  M.  Pacifico,  in  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  his  Portuguese  documents; 
and  to  pay  him  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  which,  upon  investigation,  he  might 
prove  to  be  entitled  to  on  that  account; 
and  to  make  a  deposit  of  150,000  drachmas 
as  a  pledge  for  the  good  faith  with  which 
they  would  execute  that  engagement.  The 
only  difference  between  Baron  Gros  and  Mr. 
Wyse  upon  that  occasion  was,  that  Baron 
Gros  proposed  that  the  deposit,  which  they 
had  both  agreed  should  consist  of  shares 
of  the  Bank  of  Athens,  should  be  left 
in  the  Bank  of  Athens ;  whereas  Mr. 
Wyse  required  that  it  should  be  deposited 
either  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or,  if  the 
Greek  Government  preferred  it,  in  the 
Bank  of  France.  That  seemed  to  be  a 
difference  that  might  be  easily  settled. 
But,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  Baron  Gros 
altered  his  opinion.  He  retracted  his 
opinion  upon  that  point,  and  stated  that 
later  information  from  Portugal  had  con- 
vinced him,  that  M.  Pacifico 's  claim,  in 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  his  Portu- 
guese documents,  was  wholly  unfounded. 
Baron  Gros  said  he  would  no  longer  con- 
sent to  recommend  the  Greek  Government 
to  enter  in^o  any  engagement  to  paj  any- 


thing to  M.  Pacifico  on  that  account.  He 
would  agree  to  an  investigation,  but  only 
provided  that  Portugal,  and  not  the  Greek 
Government,  should  pay  what  might  turn 
out  to  be  due.  But  this  was  a  point  which 
Baron  Gros  was  not  competent  to  discuss. 
This  new  view  of  his,  would  have  been  a 
negation  of  the  principle  upon  which  one 
of  our  claims  rested;  and,  there  being  a 
difference  of  that  kind  between  Mr.  Wyse 
and  Baron  Gros,  Mr.  Wyse  had  no  occa- 
sion to  refer  for  fresh  instructions — ^for  he 
had  received  detailed  instructions  from  me 
in  a  despatch,  dated  the  25th  of  March, 
sufficient  to  guide  his  conduct  upon  that 
point. 

Baron  Gros  then  withdrew  from  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  withdrawal  was  officially 
communicated,  not  only  to  Mr.  Wyse,  but 
to  the  Greek  Government  also.  On  the 
24th,  however,  he  received  a  despatch  from 
General  Lahitte,  giving  an  account  of  the 
conversation  which  had  passed  between  me 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  9th ;  an 
account,  by  the  way,  which  was  not  quite 
accurate,  because  it  made  me  say  that,  if 
any  difference  arose  between  Baron  Gros 
and  Mr.  Wyse,  Mr.  Wyse  should  refer 
home  for  instructions;  whereas  all  that  I 
agreed  to  was,  that  such  reference  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  irreconcileable  dif- 
ference between  them,  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  Greek  Government 
for  those  claims,  in  regard  to  which  we  had 
not  specified  fixed  sums;  that  is  to  say,  for 
Mr.  Finlay's  land  and  for  M.  Pacifico's 
losses  of  furniture  and  goods  at  Athens. 
Baron  Gros  then  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
note,  by  which  he  had  announced  officially 
the  cessation  of  his  functions,  and  be 
asked  that  his  draft  of  arrangement,  toge- 
ther with  Mr.  Wyse*s  draft,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  London  for  decision. 

An  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  on 
that  occasion  (the  24th)  Baron  Gros  re- 
ceived, and  communicated  to  Mr.  Wyse, 
not  merely  an  account  of  the  conversation 
between  me  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on 
the  9th  of  April,  but  an  account  of  the 
essential  bases  and  an  announcement  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  draft  of  convention 
which  had  been  proposed  to  me  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  for  the  first  time  on  the 
15th,  discussed  on  the  16th,  agreed  to  on 
the  18th,  and  sent  off  on  the  19th;  and 
Mr.  Wyse  is  greatly  blamed  by  many  per- 
sons, both  here  and  in  France,  upon  the 
assumption,  that,  whereas  Baron  Gros  had 
informed  him,  on  the  24th  of  April,  that 
the  English  and  French  GoTemmenta  had 
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come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  essential 
bases  of  the  convention  to  be  signed  be- 
tween England  and  Greece,  and  had  more- 
over told  him  that  the  convention  itself 
would  shortly  be  received  at  Athens — ^jet, 
nevertheless,  with  this  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  he  renewed  coercive  measures,  and 
compelled  the  Greek  Government  to  yield 
to  his  own  demands.  This  assertion,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Wyse  is  concerned,  is  positively 
untrue.  It  is  totally  and  wholly  untrue. 
He  received  no  communication  from  Baron 
Gros  on  the  24th,  and  none  earlier  than  the 
2nd  of  May,  relative  to  the  draft  of  the 
convention  agreed  upon  in  London. 
Whether  Baron  Gros  received  the  inform- 
ation or  not  on  the  24th  by  the  Vauban,  I 
leave  to  be  settled  between  him  and  his 
Government.  The  explanations  of  General 
Lahitte  would  indeed  lead  to  the  inference 
that  he  did  not. 

The  statement  to  which  I  refer  was 
made  by  "  our  own  correspondent"  of  the 
Times,  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  one 
person  who  has  spoken  on  this  subject  else- 
where, has  had  the  substance  of  his  speech 
claimed  publicly  by  the  Morning  Herald 
as  a  compilation  from  its  leading  articles; 
and  another  has  obviously  been  more  in- 
debted to  the  Times  than  to  the  blue  books 
for  the  statements  on  which  he  has  founded 
his  assertions.  But  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times  stated  distinctly,  and  upon  that 
statement  public  opinion  in  this  country 
has  been  formed,  that  Baron  Gros  did  in- 
form Mr.  Wise  on  the  24th,  that  he  had 
received  by  the  Vaiiban  a  statement  an- 
nouncing the  London  convention,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  that  information,  Mr  Wyse  re- 
sumed coercive  measures.  I  understand 
that  the  French  Government  say  that  this 
is  an  entire  mistake;  that  no  information 
respecting  the  convention  could  have  been 
communicated  to  Mr.  Wyse  on  the  24th, 
because  Baron  Gros  did  not  receive  any  by 
the  Vauhan,  which  arrived  on  that  day. 
The  complaint,  therefore,  against  Mr. 
Wyse,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  sincerely  believed  at 
the  moment  it  was  made,  that  complaint 
can  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  is  with- 
drawn. 

With  respect  to  the  other  complaint,  that 
I  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Wyse  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  on  the  9th  of  April,  the 
simple  reason  why  I  did  not,  was,  that  he 
was  already  in  possession  of  instructions 
which  were  sufficient;  that  I  could  not  have 
written  till  the  17th,  and  that  on  the  Idth 
ftBOther  arrangement  waa  propoaedy  which 


provided  an  immediate  settlement  on  the 
spot,  and  which  therefore  rendered  any 
further  reference  to  me  by  him,  out  of  the 
question.  But  it  was  said  that  if  the  French 
Government  could  have  sent  information  to 
Baron  Gros  by  the  Vaubcm,  why  could  not 
we  have  sent  at  the  same  time  similar  in- 
formation to  Mr.  Wyse  ?  Why,  solely  be- 
cause we  were  in  London,  and  the  French 
Government  was  in  Paris,  and  that  if  a 
steamer  had  been  despatched  by  us  from 
Portsmouth,  it  could  not  have  got  round  to 
Athens  so  soon  as  a  steamer  despatched  by 
the  French  Government  from  Marseillea  or 
Toulon.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  15th  having  been  agreed  to,  all 
further  reference  to  me  by  Mr,  Wyae  was 
rendered  unnecessary,  because  that  conven- 
tion was  to  be  presented  as  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Greek  Government,  by  the  Brittah 
and  French  diplomatic  agents. 

And  when  it  is  said  that  those  demands 
of  ours  on  the  Greek  Government  were  ao 
much  repudiated  by  the  Governments  of 
Russia  and  of  France ;  and  that  by  put- 
ting forward  those  claims,  we  ran  the  risk 
of  involving  this  country  in  a  war  with 
those  Powers,  I  must  be  permitted  to  aaj, 
that,  with  respect  to  Russia,  the  despatch 
of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Brunow,  of 
the  19th  of  February,  totally  negatives 
that  assertion.  In  that  despatch.  Count 
Nesselrode  admits  that  he  was  aware,  as 
long  ago  as  1847,  that  our  patience  might 
be  exhausted,  and  that  we  might  have  re- 
course to  coercive  measures  against  Greece 
to  enforce  our  claims  ;  and  he  says,  more- 
over, that  if  lately,  when  we  determined  to 
enforce  our  claims,  we  had  asked  Russia 
to  give  us  her  assistance,  she  would  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment to  come  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment with  us  ;  and  if  the  efforts  of  Russia 
to  that  effect  had  been  unsuccessful,  Rus- 
sia could  not  then  have  expected  that  we 
should  indefinitely  postpone  coercive  mea- 
sures out  of  deference  to  her. 

With  respect  to  France,  the  much-talked- 
of  convention  of  the  19th  of  April  was  to 
be  recommended  by  France  to  Greece  in  a 
way  which  made  its  acceptance  pretty  cer- 
tain ;  and  in  that  convention  there  was  at 
once  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
of  all  our  demands,  and  of  the  amount 
which  we  thought  it  just  and  right  to  re- 
quire. I  am  sorry  that  the  convention  did 
not  arrive  before  the  other  settlement  took 
place,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  our 
negotiator.  It  was  not  he  who  put  an  end 
to  Baron  Gros'  functions,  but  Baron  Ores 
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himself.  Baron  Gros  formally  and  offi- 
cially withdrew  from  the  negotiation,  and 
that  hy  a  written  communication,  not  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Wyse  alone,  hut  to  the 
Greek  Government  also. 

But  it  is  said  he  was  willing  to  retract 
it,  and  that  on  the  24th  of  April  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wyse  to  say — "  Send  me  back  my 
note,  and  I  will  give  you  back  yours." 
Now,  to  this  Mr.  Wyse  said — 

"  I  cannot  exactly  do  what  you  wish,  but  I  have 
another  proposal  to  make  to  you.  You  ask  me 
to  refer  to  England,  and  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  till  I  get  an  answer  ;  but  to  keep  the  Greek 
vessels  in  custody  till  that  answer  arrives  would 
subject  Greek  commerce  to  great  inconvenience. 
Instead  of  this,  I  propose,  that  if  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment will  send  me  180,000  drachmas,  with  a 
letter  stating  that  that  sum  is  in  satisfaction  of 
all  our  claims  excepting  M.  Pacifico's  claim  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  his  Portuguese  documents, 
I  will"— 

Do — what  ?  Refer  home  ?  No.  Con- 
tinue the  statits  quo  ?     No. 

"  I  will  immediately  release  all  the  Greek  mer- 
chant vesseb.  I  will  only  retain  the  few  Go- 
vernment vessels  as  a  pledge,  leaving  the  word- 
ing of  the  apology  in  the  case  of  the  FantotMf 
and  the  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
M.  Pacifico  by  the  destruction  of  his  Portuguese 
documents,  to  be  settled  by  future  discussion." 

The  effect  of  that  arrangement  would  have 
been,  that  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Wyse 
and  Baron  Gros  differed,  would  have  been 
left  open  for  future  discussion  ;  that  co- 
ercive measures,  as  far  as  Greek  commerce 
was  concerned,  would  have  been  entirely 
suspended ;  the  convention  of  London,  of 
the  19th  April,  would  have  arrived  in 
time  ;  but  the  Greek  Government  indeed 
would,  by  that  convention,  have  had  to 
ay  probably  a  larger  sum  than  the 
80,000  drachmas.  But  what  was  Baron 
Gros'  answer  to  that  ?  He  said,  on  the 
24th,  **  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  negoti- 
ation, and  I  cannot  therefore  officially 
transmit  to  the  Greek  Government  your 
proposal.*'  Therefore  it  was  not  merely 
by  his  official  notes  of  the  22nd  April  to 
Mr.  Wyse  and  M.  Londos,  that  Baron 
Gros  withdrew  from  the  negotiation,  for 
he  repeated  his  withdrawal  in  answer  to 
this  proposition ;  but  he  intimated,  in  a 
private  letter,  that  he  had  made  it  known 
to  the  Greek  Government.  **  To-morrow, 
the  25th,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you  will 
have,  before  ^ye  o'clock  of  the  afternoon, 
your  letter  and  your  money." 

Now,  was  Mr.  Wyse  in  a  hurry  to  re- 
sume coercive  measures  ?  Did  he  catch 
at  the  first  moment  at  which  he  might 
have  been  aathorised  to  roBume  hoitilitiefl  f 
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Far  from  it.  He  waited  from  the  22nd  to 
the  24th,  and  from  the  24th  till  five 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  that  hour  had  passed^ 
at  which  Baron  Gros  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  receive  from  the  Greek 
Government  an  acceptance  of  his  concilia- 
tory proposal  ;  it  was  not  till  that  hour 
haa  passed  without  any  communication  ar- 
riving, that  he  announced,  through  the* 
British  Consul,  that  the  embargo  would 
again  be  established.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Wyse  did  not  put  an  end  to 
Baron  Gros'  functions,  or  show  any  im- 
patience to  renew  coercive  measures. 
Baron  Gros  himself  put  an  end  to  his  own 
functions,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wyse's  repeated 
entreaties  that  he  would  not  do  so  ;  and 
when  Baron  Gros  had  formally  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Wyse,  instead  of  at  once  resuming 
coercive  measures,  made  another  and  a 
very  conciliatory  proposal  ;  but  Baron 
Gros'  answer  to  this  was,  a  renewed  decla- 
ration that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  his  official  functions 
had  ceased. 

Since  then,  negotiations  have  taken 
place  between  the  Governments  of  England 
and  France,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
have  been  brought  at  last  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  We  are  ready  to  accept  suon 
parts  of  the  proposed  convention  as  are 
still  applicable  to  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Having  received  and  distributed  te  the 
claimants  the  180,000  drachmas,  we  don't 
insist  upon  the  difference  between  that  sum 
and  the  sum  that  was  to  be  required  by  the 
convention.  The  apology  written  by  M. 
Londos  is  retained,  and  cannot  be  returned 
to  him,  in  order  that  instead  of  it,  he  may 
send  us  the  one  proposed  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  that 
remains  to  be  settled,  is  the  investigation 
of  the  claims  of  M.  Pacifico  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  his  Portuguese  documents.  With 
regard  to  these  claims,  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  27th  of  April,  a  material  security 
was  given  in  the  shape  of  a  pecuniary  de- 
posit. The  convention,  of  which  I  had 
drawn  up  the  details,  contained  on  that 
point  a  diplomatic  guarantee,  instead  of  a 
substantial  guarantee;  for  it  was  a  conven- 
tion to  be  ratified  by  the  two  Sovereigns, 
providing  that  a  commission  of  arbitration 
should  be  named  by  the  three  Governments 
to  investigate  that  claim,  while  by  Mr. 
Wyse's  arrangement  this  investigation  was 
to  be  made  not  by  a  commission,  but  by 
the  British  and  Greek  Governments  jointly. 
We  are  perfectly  ready  to  subttitate  the 
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one  arrangement  for  the  other,  if  the  Greek 
Government  choose  to  adopt  it;  bat  we  do 
not  intend  to  urge  it  upon  them,  if  they  do 
not.  If  they  prefer  the  arrangement  of  the 
convention,  we  are  prepared  to  conclude  a 
convention  to  that  effect,  superseding  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  arrangement 
which  was  concluded  at  Athens. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  Mr. 
-Wyse*8  arrangement,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  of  the  convention,  be- 
cause it  applies  to  circumstances  of  which 
we  were  not  aware  at  the  time  when  the 
convention  of  London  was  framed.  Mr. 
Wyse  exacted  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Greece  that  they 
should  not  put  forward,  nor  support,  if  put 
forward  by  others,  any  claims  for  compen- 
aation  arising  from  losses  or  injuries  conse- 
quent upon  the  coercive  measures  to  which 
we  had  recourse.  The  motive  of  Mr.  Wyse 
for  requiring  that  engagement  was,  that 
he  understood  the  Government  of  Greece 
had  been  collecting  and  beating  up  for 
clums  of  that  kind,  which  they  meant  to 
put  forward  to  a  very  large  amount.  We 
attach  no  value  to  that  engagement  as 
bearing  in  any  manner  whatever  upon  the 
yalidity  of  any  such  claims.  Such  claims 
can  have  no  just  foundation  whatever;  and 
if  they  were  put  forward  by  the  Greek 
Government,  or  by  other  persons  supported 
by  the  Greek  Government,  our  answer 
could  only  be — *'  These  claims  have  no 
foundation  in  right  or  reason,  and  we 
utterly  and  entirely  reject  them."  But  the 
value  of  that  arrangement  was,  that  by 
shutting  the  door  against  such  claims,  it 
prevented  the  Greek  Government  from 
raising  discussions  which  might  interrupt 
the  good  understanding  and  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  The 
British  Government  are  willing,  instead  of 
that  engagement,  to  accept  the  good 
offices  of  the  French  Government,  whose 
good  offices  with  the  Government  of  Greece 
under  existing  circumstances  have  some 
value,  and  who  will  advise  the  King  of 
Greece  not  to  put  forward  any  such  un- 
founded claims.  France,  therefore,  will 
advise  the  King  of  Greece  not  to  bring  for- 
ward or  to  support  any  such  claims,  and 
with  that  advice  we  shall  be  content. 

Thus  terminates  all  difference  between 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France 
in  regard  to  these  matters;  and  I  believe 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  discussions 
which  are  now  taking  place  in  the  French 
Assembly,  the  distinguished  individual  who 
r0/>retent8  (he  French  Qov^mm^nt  nt  tbifi 


Court,  might  have  been  present  to  hear  the 
debate  of  to-night.  So  much,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the 
course  which  we  have  pursued  in  regard  to 
them;  but  there  still  remains  the  question 
of  the  far-famed  islands  of  Sapienza  and 
Cervi. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  islands,  my 
opinion  is  clear  and  decided.  That  opinion, 
as  has  been  already  stated  this  evening,  is 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  my  prede- 
cessor in  office,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  as 
appears  by  a  despatch  from  him  to  Sir  E. 
Lyons,  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table. 
The  case  is  simply  this :  There  are  cer- 
tain islands  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  which 
originally  belonged  to  Venice,  and  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  1800,  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  were  erected  into  a  separate 
State.  The  seven  great  islands,  and  all 
the  other  islands,  great  and  small,  inhabited 
and  uninhabited,  on  the  coast  of  Albania 
and  of  the  Morea,  were  placed  under  feu- 
dal relations  to  Turkey;  and  were  secured 
by  the  guarantee  of  Russia:  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  constitution  which  that 
State  might  give  to  itself  should  be  com- 
municated to,  and  be  sanctioned  by,  the 
two  protecting  Powers.  At  that  time  the 
Morea  and  the  other  parts  of  Greece  be- 
longed to  Turkey.  In  1803  these  islands 
made  their  constitution,  which,  I  presume, 
was  communicated  to,  and  sanctioned  by» 
the  two  protecting  Powers;  and  in  1804,  in 
execution  of  that  constitution,  they  made  a 
municipal  distribution  of  the  smaller  islands* 
allotting  them  respectively  to  the  seven 
larger  islands ;  and  in  a  public  decree, 
which  I  cannot  doubt  must  have  been 
made  known  both  to  Turkey  and  Russia, 
Sapienza  was  aggregated  to  Zante,  and 
Cervi  to  Cerigo. 

Now,  can  any  man  suppose  that,  if 
Cervi  and  Sapienza  had  been  part  of  the 
Turkish  territory  at  that  time,  the  Sultan 
would  have  allowed  his  vassals  of  the 
Ionian  State  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
what  belonged  to  him  ?  or  that  Russia, 
who  was  still  more  vigilant,  and  was  under 
engagement,  by  guarantee,  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  territory  of  this  Ionian  State, 
would  have  permitted  a  proceeding,  which 
on  such  a  supposition,  would  have  thrown 
on  her  the  duty  of  defending  for  the  Ionian 
State  islands  which  belonged  of  right  to 
Turkey  ?  But  these  islands  have  always 
been  considered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, ever  since  the  Septinsular  Republio 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, as  betongiog  to  Uie  Ionian  State; 
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and  it  is  well  known  that  officers  quartered 
at  Cerigo  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  Cervi  for  purposes  of  amusement,  and 
that  that  island  has  always  been  held  to 
be  part  of  the  Ionian  territory. 

The  boundaries  of  Greece  were  settled 
by  the  Protocol  of  February,  1830,  with 
the  exception  of  an  improvement  in  the 
northern  frontier,  which  was  afterwards 
arranged  between  the  Three  Powers  and 
the  Porte,  and  in  the  settlement  of  which 
we  were  much  assisted  by  an  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  of  mine,  the  Member  for  Port- 
arlington,  who  was  employed  in  surveying 
that  improved  line.  A  map.  was  attached 
to  the  Protocol  of  February,  1830,  and  a 
red  line,  of  which  we  have  heard  much, 
was  drawn  upon  that  map  to  mark  part  of 
the  boundary  which  was  established  by  the 
Protocol;  but  that  red  line  was  mentioned 
in  the  Protocol,  only  as  marking  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  Greece,  east  and  west 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
islands.  The  islands  which  were  to  form 
part  of  the  Greek  State,  were  enumerated 
by  name  in  the  Protocol,  and  neither  Cervi 
nor  Sapienza  were  included  in  that  enume- 
ration. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  contend 
that  the  public  acts  which  constituted  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  included  either  of  these 
islands  within  its  territory.  If,  then,  the 
Greek  Government  has  taken  possession  of 
either  of  these  two  islands,  it  is  the  Greek 
Government  that  has  intruded  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Ionian  State;  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  not,  by  demanding 
the  evacuation  of  those  islands,  wanted  to 
intrude  upon  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece.  But  this  question  did  not  form 
part  of  the  demands  made  by  Mr.  Wyse 
on  the  15th  of  January.  It  is  a  separate 
question,  and  remains  open  for  fair  discus- 
sion between  the  Governments  of  Greece 
and  England,  and  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia. 

Our  applications  about  these  islands  had 
remained  unnoticed  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  ten  years.  It  may  be  asked, 
then,  why  did  we  renew  them  at  this  parti- 
cular time  ?  Because  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment committed  last  year  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  island  of  Cervi,  which  they  had 
never  committed  before.  A  boat  going 
between  Cerigo  and  Zante  with  convicts, 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  upon  Cervi, 
when  the  convicts  were  liberated,  and  other 
acts  were  committed  as  if  the  island  had 
been  Greek  ten*itory.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  call  for  an  answer  to  our 


application,  and  if  no  answer  was  given, 
to  take  possession  of  the  islands — an  ope- 
ration which  could  be  performed  by  a  boat's 
crew,  without  involving  any  greater  em- 
ployment of  force.  But,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  Greek  Government  hearing 
that  these  islands  were  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of,  at  last  broke  their  ten  years'  si- 
lence, and  made  a  reply;  and  a  discussion 
being  thus  opened,  the  forcible  occupation 
was  suspended.  With  respect  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Russia,  that  Government  was 
made  aware  so  long  ago  as  the  beginning 
of  last  October,  of  the  instructions  we  had 
given  for  the  occupation  of  those  islands. 

Having  disposed  of  the  matter  of  Greece, 
I  now  come  to  the  wider  range  which  was 
taken  last  night  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon.  That  right  hon. 
Baronet  took,  I  think,  a  proper  view  of  the 
question  before  the  House,  becsuse  the  re- 
solution which  has  been  proposed  is  not 
confined  to  one  particular  act  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs,  but  does  fairly  involve  and  open  the 
consideration  of  all  the  topics  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  adverted.  I  agree, 
however,  with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  contended  that  the  resolution  does 
not  imply  an  absolute  and  entire  approval 
of  every  act  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Government;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  propose  such  a  vote  to  the 
House;  because  it  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed that  so  large  a  number  of  men,  possess- 
ing different  degrees  of  information,  hold- 
ing different  views,  and  not  knowing  ex- 
actly in  all  cases  what  have  been  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Government  have 
acted,  though  they  may  approve  of  the 
general  principles  which  have  guided  the 
conduct  of  the  Governmeut,  should  im- 
plicitly approve  of  everything  we  may 
have  done. 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  was  justi- 
fied in  taking  that  larger  range  into 
which  he  expatiated  last  night ;  but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  set  him  right  as  to  the 
first  point  upon  which  he  touched.  He 
stated  what  was  quite  true,  that  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  Earl  Grey's  Administra- 
tion, he  concurred  with  me  in  many  acts 
of  foreign  policy  of  which  I  was  the  organ, 
which  involved  very  active  interposition  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  He  instanced 
the  negotiations  in  regard  to  Belgium,  and 
its  separation  from  Holland.  He  has  done 
justice  to  the  views  which  guided  the  Go* 
vemment  of  that  day,  in  their  opinion  that 
the  independence  of  Belgium  would  be  a 
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measure  advantageous  to  the  peace,  pre- 
sent and  future,  of  Europe.  But,  then, 
he  sajs,  that  case  was  different  from  the 
acts  of  the  present  Government,  hecause 
every  step  in  that  affair  was  taken  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  five  Powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  negotiation.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  said  that  there  were,  to 
he  sure,  some  thmgs  which  went  hejond 
mere  negotiation :  there  was  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  emhargo  htid  h j  us  upon 
Dutch  ships.  He  had  concurred,  he  said,  in 
hoth  those  measures  ;  hut  were  those  mea- 
sures, steps  taken  with  the  full  consent  of 
all  the  five  Powers?  Were  those  acts 
measures  of  such  a  description  that  they 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  that  the 
friendly  relations  of  this  country  with 
other  Powers  could  bo  disturbed  thereby  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  must,  I  am  sure, 
recollect  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
dissented  from  those  measures  ;  that  they 
protested  against  those  measures  ;  that  in 
consequence  thereof  they  withdrew  for  a 
time  from  the  conference,  and  that  a  Prus- 
sian army  was  collected  near  the  banks  of 
the  Mouse,  the  presence  of  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  French  to  send  a  very 
large  force  to  Antwerp,  much  more  than 
was  required  for  the  mere  siege  of  the  ci- 
tadel, and  also  to  have  a  reserve  ready  in 
case  of  need.  I  know  very  well  that  when 
people  are  out  of  office  their  memory  is 
not  so  quick  and  retentive  as  to  things 
which  happened  while  they  were  in  power 
as  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  remained 
in ;  but  on  this  point  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
made  an  important  mistake,  especially  as 
bearing  upon  the  particular  question  now 
before  the  House. 

I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Belgium, 
the  Government  of  England  came  to  a  wise 
determination.  I  think  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  in  1815  had  been  thought  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  by 
which,  through  the  union  of  Belgium  with 
Holland,  a  Power  of  some  consideration 
was  to  be  formed  in  that  particular  part  of 
Europe,  interposed  between  Germany  on 
one  side  and  France  on  the  other — I  think 
that  that  arrangement,  which  originally, 
by  those  who  framed  it,  was,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  expected  to  prove  advantage- 
ous to  the  peace  of  Europe,  had,  by  the 
course  of  events,  turned  out  to  have  a  con- 
trary tendency.  The  people  of  Belgium 
and  of  Holland  evidently  could  not  coalesce; 
and  if  certain  Powers  of  Europe  had  com- 
bined at  that  moment  to  compel  a  reunion 


between  these  separated  portions  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  1  doubt  whe* 
ther  that  reunion  could  have  been  effected 
without  the  immediate  explosion  of  a  war 
in  Europe  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it  had  been  effected, 
it  could  not  have  lasted,  and  the  founda- 
tion must  have  been  laid  thereby  of  futuro 
and  inevitable  disturbance.  We  carried 
out  our  opinion  upon  that  point  to  a  prac- 
tical result. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  our  opinion  on  that  matter  was 
not  shared  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia. They  would  much  rather  have  seen 
the  two  countries  reunited  ;  and  if  that 
reunion  was  at  that  time  impossible,  they 
would  have  been  glad  of  any  arrangement 
which  might  have  tended  to  render  a  re- 
union thereafter  more  easy.  This  was  no 
breach  of  faith  on  their  part ;  they  acted, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  with  great  good  faith 
and  honour  in  the  whole  transaction ; 
but  they  had  that  opinion  which  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  England  and  France. 
Nevertheless  our  arrangements  prevailed  ; 
and  was  that,  now,  an  instance  of  a  policy 
which  deserves  the  censute  and  condemna- 
tion of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  ? 

I  remember  being  taunted  in  this  House 
by  being  told  of  my  *'  little  experimental 
Belgian  monarchy."  It  was  predicted 
that  the  experiment  would  not  succeed  ;  it 
was  said  that  there  was  no  national  feeling 
among  the  Belgians  ;  that  they  would,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  their  nearest  neighbour  ; 
that  we  were  only  laying  the  foundation  of 
another  change;  and  that  our  arrangement 
was  only  "a  transition  state.'*  Why,  if 
ever  there  was  an  experiment — call  it  so  if 
you  will — that  fully  and  completely  suc- 
ceeded, the  erection  of  Belgium  into  an 
independent  State  was  that  experiment. 
In  times  when  almost  all  the  other  conn- 
tries  in  Europe  have  been  convulsed  from 
top  to  bottom,  Belgium  has  remained  im- 
disturbed.  The  people  have  shown  the 
most  admirable  devotion  and  attachment 
to  their  Sovereign ;  the  Sovereign  the 
greatest  confidence  in,  and  love  for,  his 
people ;  the  nation  has  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  industry  and  in  the  arts,  in 
everything  which  distinguishes  a  civilised 
State;  all  this  reflects  the  greatest  honour 
upon  the  Belgian  people ;  and  they  have, 
moreover,  acquired  a  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  nationality  which  entitles  them  to  the 
respect  of  every  other  country  in  the  world. 
I  say,  then»  that  so  far  as  we  were  owf 
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cerned  in  effecting  that  arrangement,  1 
think  that  is  a  case  to  which  we  can  refer 
with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  in  regard 
to  which  we  can  justly  claim  the  approba- 
tion of  Parliament  and  of  the  country. 
But  it  was  not  altogether  without  encoun- 
tering difficulty,  not  only  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  at  home,  that  we  were  able  to 
bring  that  long  negotiation  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Then  the  right  hon.  Baronet  says,  that 
he  was  also  a  party  to  another  operation 
which  differed  in  some  degree  from  pure 
and  mere  diplomatic  intervention — the  in- 
terference of  this  country  in  the  affairs  of 
Portugal  by  the  Quadruple  Treaty  of 
1834.  1  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
in  office  when  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  in 
regard  to  Portugal,  was  concluded.  [Sir 
J.  Graham:  I  was.]  What  was  that 
treaty?  We  have  been  accused — I,  es- 
pecially, have  been  accused — of  "  running 
a  muck''  through  Europe,  interfering  here 
and  there  in  the  internal  affairs  of  every 
other  country;  and,  I  presume,  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  it  is  upon  that  tendency 
to  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries, among  other  things,  that  he  founds 
his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  under  my  management  as  the  organ 
of  the  Government. 

Now,  a  question  arose  in  Portugal  be- 
tween the  claims  of  Donna  Maria,  repre- 
sented by  her  father,  Don  Pedro,  and 
those  of  Don  Miguel,  her  uncle.  Did  it 
very  much  signify  to  England,  in  the  ab- 
stract, whether  this  young  queen  was  to 
be  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  or  whether  Don 
Miguel,  who  was  actually  in  possession, 
should  remain  upon  the  throne  ?  Not 
much  certainly;  but  we  looked  upon  the 
question,  not  as  a  simple  choice  between 
one  sovereign  and  the  other,  but — what  it 
was  in  reality — as  a  question  between  ab- 
solute government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
constitutional  government  on  the  other. 
But  what  interest,  yon  will  say,  had  we  in 
that  ?  Why,  we  might  have  had  a  solfish 
interest  in  favour  of  despotism ;  because  it 
is  manifest  that  if  you  want  to  exercise 
influence  over  a  country,  you  are  more 
likely  to  have  it  where  the  Government 
rests  in  a  Court  and  a  Cabinet,  than  where 
it  rests  in  an  assembly  representing  the 
nation.  But  we  scorned  that  sort  of  influ- 
ence in  Portugal.  We  knew,  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  a  constitution,  that  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  influence  on  our  part  would 
cease;   but  we  felt  that  we  should  reap 


other  advantages,  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  any  disadvantage  arising 
from  that  source.  We  knew  that  the 
prosperity  of  Portugal  was  concerned  in 
the  issue — that  the  best  chance  for  the  ces- 
sation of  the  manifold  abuses,  administra- 
tive and  others,  which  had  so  long  prevail- 
ed to  keep  down  Portugal  in  the  scale  of 
nations — that  the  best  chance  of  applying 
a  remedy  to  those  evils,  and  of  giving  full 
development  to  the  natural  resources  of 
Portugal,  would  consist  in  securing  to  it 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  free  con- 
stitution; and,  therefore,  thinking  as  we 
did,  that  right  was  on  the  side  of  that 
party  with  whom  waved  the  constitutional 
banner,  we,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
with  us,  espoused  that  cause;  and  we  con- 
cluded a  treaty  between  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  means  of  which, 
through  the  exertion  of  force,  Donna 
Maria  was  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal. I  think  that  course  was  wise — waa 
perfectly  defensible;  and  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  is  entitled  to  share  with  me 
in  the  merit  of  having  been  above  all  nar- 
row-minded prejudices,  and  having  concur- 
red in  that  act  of  forcible  interference,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  Portugal  the 
blessings  of  representative  government. 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  as  late  as  1847 
there  was  another  insurrection  in  Portugal, 
and  another  interference.  Now,  no  man 
of  common  sense  can  suppose,  that  when 
you  plant  free  institutions  in  a  soil,  in 
which  none  have  hitherto  grown,  they  are 
at  once  to  attain  their  full  maturity,  and 
to  bear  their  utmost  fruit.  It  takes  time 
to  educate  men  for  the  well  administration 
of  representative  government;  it  takes 
time  to  reconcile  the  governors  to  submit- 
ting themselves  to  the  control  of  represen- 
tative institutions;  and  in  tho  early  stages 
of  constitutional  experience  you  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  do  not  bring  sufficient  modera- 
tion and  sense,  and  judgment,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  Members  of  the  Government  are 
too  jealous  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them,  and  are  constantly  striving  either  to 
elude  those  restraints,  or  to  break  through 
them.  The  history  of  all  constitutional 
countries,  and  especially  of  our  own,  will 
furnish  abundant  instances  to  exemplify 
this  truth.  But  has  Portugal  derived  no 
benefit  from  her  constitution  ?  Let  any 
man  compare  her  present  condition  with 
what  she  was  under  arbitrary  government. 
There  may  now  be  abuses  and  misgovern^ 
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ment  requiring  correction;  but  the  condi- 
tion of  Portugal  18  no  more  to  be  compared 
with  what  it  formerly  was,  than  is  light 
with  darkness. 

Now,  what  did  we  do  in  1847  ?  Our 
conduct  in  1847  was  again  approved  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  disapproved  of  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Middlesex, 
who  has  notwithstanding  given  us  his  sup- 
port to-night.  Portugal  was  then  in  a 
state  of  revolution;  the  Throne  was  in  the 
utmost  and  imminent  danger;  the  Qovem- 
ment  applied  to  this  conntry  for  aid  under 
the  engagements  of  that  Quadruple  Treaty 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  a 
party — and  also  applied  to  France  and  to 
Spain,  the  other  parties  to  that  treaty. 
We  did  not  acknowledge  that  that  treaty 
was  in  force  or  applicable  to  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  things;  but  we  had  to  con- 
sider the  case  upon  its  own  merits,  without 
reference  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  but 
with  reference  to  the  general  obligations, 
the  standing  and  permanent  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  this  country  towards  Portugal.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  hon.  Friends  on 
my  right  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  and  more  consistent  with  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  England,  to  have  let  the  contest 
go  on,  between  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
other  party;  but  1  thought  then,  and  I 
think  now,  that  our  determination  was 
right.  I  am  convinced  that  though  for 
the  moment  we  put  down,  or  at  least  dis- 
armed, the  Liberal  party,  wo  saved  that 
party,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
from  great  dangers  and  from  serious 
evils. 

My  conviction  is,  that  if  we  had  declined, 
the  other  Powers,  Spain  especially,  would 
have  interfered ;  unless  we  had  taken 
ground  which  would  have  involved  Eng- 
land in  war — unless  we  had  said,  *'  If  you 
interfere,  you  are  at  war  with  England;" 
and  if  we  had  said  that,  who  wiU  tell  me 
what  those  other  Powers  in  Europe,  who 
sympathised  with  Spain  might  have  said; 
and  what  support  bpain  would  have  re- 
ceived in  such  a  war,  from  countries  with 
which  it  would  not  have  been  the  policy  of 
England  to  engage  in  hostilities.  My  con- 
viction is,  that  if  we  had  not  adopted  the 
course  we  did,  and  by  which  the  civil  war 
was  put  an  end  to  at  once,  without  fur- 
ther effusion  of  blood,  that  civil  war  would 
have  been  put  down  by  foreign  interfe- 
rence, but  not  with  the  conditions  which 
we  attached  to  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test. 


The  conditions  we  exacted  were — ample 
and  complete  amnesty  for  all  engaged  in 
that  civil  war;  a  revocation  of  all  illegal 
edicts  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion; the  convocation  of  the  Parliament  as 
soon  as  the  elections,  which  should  imme- 
diately take  place,  were  concluded;  and 
the  formation  in  the  mean  time  of  a  Go- 
vernment consisting  neither  of  members  of 
the  party  of  Cabral — the  party  then  re- 
presenting the  arbitrary  principle,  the  high 
Tory  principle — nor  of  members  of  the 
Junta  of  Oporto.  These  terms  were  ac- 
cepted; there  was  no  further  effasion  of 
blood;  the  constitution  continued  in  full 
force;  and  Portugal  is  now  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  constitution;  and  practically^ 
it  is  working  as  well  as  under  all  circuni- 
stances,  and  considering  how  recently  it 
has  been  established,  could  perhaps  have 
been  expected.  *'  Oh,  but,"  said  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  "  you  have  Costa  Cabral  as 
Minister,  and  your  object  was  to  get  rid  of 
him."  Now,  the  fault  I  find  with  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  attacking  me  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  in  this  country  or  in 
others,  is,  that  they  try  to  bring  down 
every  question  to  a  personal  bearing.  If 
they  want  to  oppose  the  policy  of  En^nd» 
they  say,  '*  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  roan  who 
happens  to  be  the  organ  of  that  policy.'* 
Why  it  is  like  shooting  a  policeman.  As 
long  as  England  is  England,  as  long  as 
the  English  people  are  animated  by  the 
feelings  and  spirit  and  opinions  which  they 
possess,  you  may  knock  down  twenty  Fo- 
reign Ministers  one  after  another,  but  de- 
pend upon  it  no  one  will  keep  his  place, 
who  does  not  act  upon  the  same  principles. 
When  it  falls  to  my  duty,  in  pursuance  of 
my  functions,  to  oppose  the  policy  of  any 
Government,  the  immediate  cry  is,  '*  Oh, 
it*B  all  spite  against  this  man,  or  that  man. 
Count  This,  or  Prmco  That,  that  makes  you 
do  this."  So  the  right  hon.  Baronet  says, 
our  object  in  1847  was  merely  to  get  rid 
of  Costa  Cabral;  and,  he  adds,  Costa  Cabral 
being  now  in  office,  our  purpose  has  been 
defeated.  Now,  as  regards  mere  personal 
considerations,  we  did  not  care  who  was 
Minister  of  Portugal;  but  we  felt  that  there 
was  in  that  country  much  popular  excite- 
ment, that  party  was  arrayed  against  party, 
class  against  class,  that  there  were  bitter 
animosities  ready  to  break  out,  and,  we 
knew  perfectly  well,  that  if  a  member  of 
the  Cabral  faction  was,  at  that  particular 
time,  made  Minister,  there  would  be  a  re- 
newal of  cifil  war;  we  accordingly  ezcladed. 
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X)ot  for  ever,  but  merely  for  a  time,  and 
iintil  the  Cortes  should  decide  who  was  to 
have  their  confidence,  and  who  should  be 
Minister,  all  men  of  the  extreme  parties, 
whether  of  the  Gabral  faction  or  of  the 
Junta  faction.  I  therefore  cannot  admit 
the  triumph  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
thinks  he  has  obtained  at  my  erpense,  by 
the  fact  that  Costa  Cabral,  in  spite  of  our 
proceedings  in  1847,  is  now,  in  1850,  Min- 
ister of  Portugal. 

Now  come  we  to  Spain.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  not 
in  office  when  the  additional  Articles  of 
1835— additional  to  the  Treaty  of  1834— 
were  concluded.  But  what  was  the  Treaty 
of  1834— the  Quadruple  Treaty  ?  It  was 
a  treaty  to  expel  from  the  Peninsula  not 
Don  Miguel  only,  but  Don  Carlos  also, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  troops  in  Por- 
tugal; and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  spirit 
and  provisions  of  that  treaty  of  1834  went, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  cannot  ride  off  by 
saying,  that  it  confined  itself  entirely  to 
Portugal,  and  did  not  extend  to  interfe- 
rence witb  Spain.  Don  Carlos  was  at  the 
time  in  Portugal,  at  the  head  of  troops, 
witb  the  purpose  of  getting  back  into 
Spain;  and,  had  Don  Miguel  been  success- 
ful in  Portugal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Don 
Carlos  would  have  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  to  enforce  his  claims  upon 
Spain.  Don  Carlos  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Peninsula  under  the  treaty  of 
1834,  came  to  London  for  a  time,  and  then 
returned  to  Spain.  Hostilities  were  re- 
sumed in  Spain;  and  the  Additional  Arti- 
cles of  1835  were  then  concluded,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  Queen  of  Spain 
assistance,  to  enable  her  to  retain  the 
Crown,  and  to  expel  Don  Carlos  from 
Spain. 

This  was  a  case  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  Portugal  in  the  preceding  year.  We 
had  no  particular  interest,  in  the  abstract, 
in  determining  whether  the  Sovereign  of 
Spain  should  be  an  infant  Princess,  as 
Isabella  then  was,  or  a  full  grown  Prince; 
the  mere  abstract  question  between  Isa- 
bella and  Carlos  was  one  in  regard  to 
which  we  had  nothing  at  stake,  and  which 
the  then  Government  of  England  would 
probably  not  have  thought  it  proper  or 
useful  to  interfere  with.  Questions  of  suc- 
cession to  a  Crown  have,  indeed,  at  all 
times  been  matters  with  which  foreign 
Powers  have  concerned  themselves;  but 
it  has  only  been  when  some  distinct  inter- 
est has  made  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so. 
But  in  Spain,  as  in  Portugal,  the  question 
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was  between  arbitrary  rule  and  constitn- 
tional  and  parliamentary  government,  and 
in  relation  to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  Portu- 
gal, we  thought  that  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land in  every  point  of  view,  commercial 
and  political,  would  be  benefited  by  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

If  England  has  any  interest  more  than 
another  with  reference  to  Spain,  it  is  that 
Spain  should  be  independent,  that  Spain 
should  be  Spanish.     Spain  for  the  Span- 
iards, is  the  maxim  upon  which  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  policy  with  regard  to  Spain. 
Much  evil  must  ever  come  to  this  country 
from  the  fact  of  Spain  being  under  the 
dictation  of  other  Powers.     It  is  eminently 
for  our  interest  that  when  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  dispute  or  at  war  witb 
any  other  Power,  we  should  not,  merely 
on  that  account,  and  without  any  offence 
to  or  from  Spain  herself,  be  at  war  witb 
Spain  also.     It  is  to  our  advantage  that 
so  long  as  we  have  given  no  offence  to 
Spain,  and  she  none  to  us,  differences  witb 
other  Powers  should  not  involve  us  in  war 
with  her ;  and  we  considered  that  the  in- 
dependence of  Spain  was  more  likely  to 
be  secured  by  a  Government  controlled  by 
a  representative  and  national  Assembly, 
than  by  a  Government  purely  arbitrary, 
and  consisting  merely  of  the  Members  who 
might  form  the  Administration.     There- 
fore, on  grounds  of  strict  policy,  indepen- 
dently of  the  general  sympathy  which  ani- 
mated the  people  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  towards  Spain  at  that 
time,  we  thought  it  our  interest  to  take 
part  with  Isabella,  and  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Don  Carlos.     That  policy  was  suc- 
cessful— the  Carlist  cause  failed;  the  cause 
of  the  constitution  prevailed.     But  it  is 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  Gene- 
ral Narvaez  is  Minister  of  Spain — I  cannot 
see  in  that,  any  defeat  of  the  policy  of 
England;  General  Narvaez,  indeed,  is  Min- 
ister of  Spain,  but  the  constitution  is  in 
force,  and  that   constitution  has  of  late 
been  more  strictly  observed,  than  it  was 
at  the  period  to  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet referred. 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  finds  fault  with 
a  certain  despatch  which  in  July,  1846, 
after  the  change  of  Ministry  in  this  coun* 
try,  I  wrote  to  Sir  Henry,  then  Mr.,  Bui* 
wer  at  Madrid;  and  the  right  hon.  Baro-^ 
net  says,  **  Here  is  an  instance,  not  only 
of  the  interference  of  the  noble  Viscount, 
but  of  the  manner  and  tone  he  uses.'* 
Now,  as  to  manner  and  tone,  there  havir 
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been  certain  coramnDiostionB  nikde  to  other 
British  Miniitare  bj  penont  in  whom  the 
right  hoc.  Baronet  haa  confidence,  whioh 
ftre  certainly  couched  in  terms  which  maj 
poeaib]j  admit  of  the  application  of  sonis 
of  those  phrases  irhich  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet has  applied  to  me.  There  waa  a 
certain  despatch,  for  example,  addressed 
bj  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  Sir  Bdmund 
Ljons,  our  Minister  at  Athens,  which  has 
already  been  read  elsewhere,  and  which  I 
have  got  a  copy  of  here,  and  which  I  thiok 
is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  most  mild  and  uointerforing 
of  Foreign  Ministers  can,  when  be  so  likes, 
deal  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
Other  Governineots. 

Everybody  knows  who  Sir  Richard 
Church  is;  a  moat  diatingnished  aoldier, 
who  fought  nobly  in  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence,  and  for  a  loog  time  waa 
properly  reapected  and  honoured  by  the 
Greek  Government.  But  in  1843  he  was 
■opposed  to  eympathise  with  the  party  who 
extorted  the  constitution  from  the  King. 
I  believe  that  what  he  then  did,  was  a 
great  service  to  the  King;  and  that  he 
was  very  instrumental  in  saTing  King  Otho 
from  dangers  to  whioh  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  exposed;  but,  however,  in  1844 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  King, 
and  he  was  remorea  from  the  appointment 
of  Inspector  General  of  the  Greek  forces, 
which  he  had  held;  and  he  waa  succeeded 
by  General  Orivas,  a  person  whose  con- 
duct, a>  it  appears  from  the  despatch 
!|ue>tion,  had  not  been  altogether  free 
rom  imputations  of  disloyalty.  Well,  here 
ore  the  inatructiona  given  on  the  aubject 
to  Sir  Edmund  Lyone,  by  the  Minister 
who  never  ioterfered  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  couotries,  and  especially 
with  their  purely  domestic  matters: — 

"  SIp— Har  M^eitr's  ODTgrnnivnt  hava  learn- 
ed with  dsep  ooaosrn  tha  diiniiual  of  Sir  Kiobard 
Chnreh  from  the  poat  of  iDipeotor-Geaeral  of  tha 
GiMk  Armr,  whioh  post  be  had  aohonourablrand 
aDcoaHfull;  tilled  for  muyj  jcara." 
Perhaps  ao  far  it  was  natural  for  theEag- 
liah  Government  to  regret  the  dismiaaal  of 
a  meritorious  English  Officer. 

"  Their  regret  i*  iaoreued  bj  findioi  that  a»- 
Mral  GriTsa,  who  was  lo  reoently  angaged  in  open 
rabellioo  anln*t  tile  throne,  hM  bMO  appointed 


tio 

and  however  iojadioioiia  tha  tltvation  of  Ui  MB* 
oMMr,  tbeaa  aota  ware  aertainlT  wiUua  tha  tMBn 
petanoe  of  the  Greek  Government." 
This  is  very  handsome  and  candid. 

"  But,"  oontinaei  the  ooii-liiterlariDg  Hlsistar. 
"though  Bar  Majestj'a  Goiantment  abitaio  fi-o« 
Interfering,  tha;  deem  it  an  imperBtivt  dntj  ea 
their  part — oannderinf  tha  poaltion  la  whid> 
Great  Britain  atanda  with  regard  to  Graaoe,  aa  a 
orastlug  and  guannteaing  Fewer,  loaipreta"— 
They  do  not  interfere — 


"  to  oxpreaa   in    ._.    „     .     . 

of  the  injustioa  done  to  Sir  Riohard  Cburah,  oiw 
of  the  beat,  moat  diiint«reated,  and  moat  efflsieBt 
lupportara  of  Greek  independenoe,  b;  an  abnift 
and  ungracione  diamiaaal,  unaccompanied  bj  aar 
woril  of  oommendiktioD  or  ackBOwladgment  of  his 
great  aervlcea  to  GraMe,  and  alao  their  aanaa  ef 
the  eiceaa  of  impmdaDoe  and  ImpolJo;  axbiblted 
in  the  appointment  to  one  of  the  moit  reaponaUtle 
offloea  ander  the  Crown,  of  a  man  whoa*  recent 
eonduot  hie  afaoav  him  to  be  an  ensmj  to  tha 
Throne,  and  a  dsUbarata  parvartar  of  order  and 
diaoipline." 

This  was  written  by  the  Minister  who 
never  interfered  with  the  internal  arrang*< 
ments  of  other  Powers, 

"Her  Majeatj'a  Government,"  eontiniMa  thia 
mild  deapBtch,  "  oonaider  themaalvea  fhlty  waJ^• 
ranted  b;  the  orert  acts  of  General  Griraa  bim- 
aelf,  in  inslructiDg  jou  to  make  known  theae  aenti* 
ments  distLnollj  in  their  naroa  to  the  Greek  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Athirt  aa  well  aa  to  the  Klaf 
himtelf— aa  well  aa  to  the  King  himielf,  ahonid  a 
bTounbie  opportunitj  present  itself;  and  at  tb* 
same  tame  to  warn  Ilia  Majest?  sariaualf — aari- 
ously  aud  solamnlr  of  the  danger  to  whieh  he  wiU 
sipose  his  oounti?  and  his  Throne  bj  a  pcraave. 
ranee  in  so  &tal  a  line  of  poller  as  that  whioh  h« 
haa  latelj  ponnad." 


The  writer  of  this  despatch  condemns  me 
'  for  my  despatch  of  the  19th  of  July,  1846, 
'  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer— a  dea- 
'  patch  which  was  not  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Sovereign;  and  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronst 
might  as  well  have  read,  when  he  read  the 
other  portion  of  it,  because,  after  stating 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  that  having  juat 
come  into  office,  we  thought  it  was  essen- 
tial that  we  should  explain  to  him  th« 
B  we  entertained  as  lo  the  position  of 
Spain,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
'  iab  Government,  the  despatch  concluded 
with  the  following  passage : — 
"  It  was  oarcaiol;  not  for  the  porpoaa  of  snb- 
>  jeotiag  the  Spanish  nation  to  a  gnading  tTrann^.. 
'  ,  that  Great  Britain  entered  into  the  engagemeota 
of  the  quadruple  alliance  of  18SB,  and  gave,  In 
As  to  this  point,  one  would  have  thought  pursuance  of  the  stipulation,  of  that  trea^,  Ihrt 
.1      V  in  1..        If  .L     I.     .    aetiia  aasiitanea.  which  contnbutad  ao  materiaUir 

the  King  of  Greece  was  himself  the  best  i  ^;j^  ^^^^^  W  Don  Carlo,  irom  Spain.    BM 
iMga-  Her  MBJesty-a  Government  are  u>  sensible  of  tb* 

•'  Ber  Hajestf's  Government  do  not  propose  to  inoonronienoa  of  interfering,  even  bj  friendly  ad- 
tnterina  in  the  matter  ;  sinoa,  however  nnjoat  vice,  In  the  iDtsmal  allLira  of  Indapendint  States, 
the  daprivaMoa  of  General  Otumhaar  have  bean,  I  that  I  have  (eabalaia  from  gtvbic  Ten  laMnw^ 
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tionsito  make  my  repretenUtions  what^rer  to 
tbe  Spanish  Mioisten  on  these  matters.  But, 
though  you  will,of  oourse,  take  care  to  express  on 
so  ocoAsion  on  these  subjects,  sentiments  different 
from  those  which  I  have  thus  explained  to  you  ; 
and  although  you  will  be  careful  not  to  express 
those  sentiments  in  any  manner  or  upon  any  oc« 
casion  so  as  to  be  likely  to  create,  increase,  or 
encourage  discontent,  yet  you  need  not  conceal 
from  any  of  those  persons  who  may  haTo  the  power 
of  remedying  the  exinting  evils,  the  fact  that  such 
opinions  are  entertained  by  the  British  Goverak 
ment." 

Now  let  the  House,  after  comparing  these 
two  despatches,  say  whether  it  is  from 
that  quarter  that  we  deserve  the  condemna- 
tion  that  has  been  passed  upon  us  ?  "  If 
I  am  worthy  to  so  treated,  I  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  so  treated  by  you." 

But  it  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  me — 

"  Tou  cannot  be  commonly  courteous  or  civil, 
even  in  your  reconciliations ;  your  strong  lan- 
guage led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Spain,  and  when  matters  have  been  arranged 
again,  you  have  spoiled  the  grace  and  courtesy  of 
the  reconciliation  by  your  manner  of  accepting  an 
apology." 

I  am  told — 

•*  You  mentioned  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  your 
note,  in  reply  to  the  apology  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, as  the  person  whom  you  would  have 
preferred  to  send  to  Madrid  ;  and  that  was  enough 
to  disgust  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 
Spanish  people." 

No,  at  the  time  when  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  House,  there  was  not  a  man 
of  any  side  who  did  not  do  him  justice; 
and  no  one  expressed  himself  more  hand- 
somely in  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
than  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
her  for  Tarn  worth.  Sir,  it  is  not  always 
fitting  to  tell  diplomatic  secrets  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  I  am  obliged,  in 
vindication  of  myself,  to  do  so  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  to  tell  the  House,  but  of  course 
lu  strict  confidence,  that  those  two  notes 
— namely,  the  note  of  apology  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  our  note  of  an- 
swer, were  mutually  communicated  to,  and 
approved  by  each  Government  beforehand. 
Yes,  those  notes  were  communicated  con- 
fidentially, and  were  agreed  to  by  hoth 
Governments  before  they  were  ofBcially  in- 
terchanged. 

However,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Ripon  says  that  these 
affairs  of  Spain  were  of  long  duration,  and 
produced  disastrous  consequences,  because 
they  wore  followed  by  events  of  the  great- 
est importance,  as  regards  another  country, 
namdy^  Franee.     He  says,  that  out  of 


those  Spanish  quarrels  and  Spanish  ma|M 
riages,  there  arose  differences  between 
England  and  Franee,  which  led  to  no 
slighter  catastrophe  than  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  monarchy.  This  is  anothev 
instance  of  the  fondness  for  narrowing 
down  a  great  and  national  question,  to  the 
smallneta  of  personal  difference.  It  was 
my  dislike  to  M*  Guizot,  forsooth,  arising 
out  of  these  Spanish  marriages,  which 
overthrew  his  Administration,  and  with  it 
the  throne  of  France  I  Why,  Sir,  what 
will  the  French  nation  say  when  they  heev 
this  ?  They  are  a  highminded  and  high" 
spirited  nation,  full  of  a  sense  of  their  own 
dignity  and  honour— -what  will  they  say, 
when  they  hear  it  stated  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  British  Minister  to  overthrow 
their  Government  and  their  monarchy  ? 
Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  calumny  on  the  French 
nation  to  suppose  that  the  personal  hatred 
of  any  foreigner  to  their  Minister  could^ 
have  this  effect.  They  are  a  brave,  a 
generous,  and  a  noble-minded  people;  and 
if  they  had  thought  that  a  foreign  coo*" 
spiracy  had  been  formed  against  one  of 
their  Ministers — I  say,  that  if  the  Frencb 
people  had  thought  that  a  knot  of  foreign 
conspirators  were  caballing  against  one  of 
their  Ministers,  and  caballing  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  had  upheld,  as  he 
conceived,  the  dignity  and  interests  of  his 
own  country;  and  if  they  had  thought 
that  such  a  knot  of  foreign  conspiratort 
had  coadjutors  in  their  own  land,  why,  I 
say  that  the  French  people,  that  braTe» 
noble,  and  spirited  nation,  would  have 
scorned  the  intrigues  of  such  a  cahal;  and 
would  have  clung  the  closer  to,  and  have 
supported  the  more,  the  man  against  whom 
such  a  plot  had  been  made.  If,  then,  the 
French  people  had  thought  that  I,  or  any* 
other  Foreign  Minister,  was  seeking  to 
overthrow  M.  Guizot,  their  knowledge  of 
such  a  design,  so  far  from  assisting  the 
purpose,  would  have  rendered  him  stronger 
than  ever,  in  the  post  which  he  occupied. 
No,  Sir,  the  French  Minister  and  the 
French  Monarchy  were  overthrown  by  far 
different  causes.  And  many  a  man,  both 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
done  well  to  have  read  a  better  lesson, 
from  the  events  which  then  took  place. 

We  had,  indeed,  a  difference  with  the* 
Government  of  France  relative  to  the 
Spanish  marriages.  I  do  not  wish  to  open* 
again  questions  that  are  gone  by,  or  to  r%^' 
mind  the  House  or  the  country  of  the 
grounds  of  complaint  which  we  had  then, 
as  I  thinly,  justly,  against  those  who  er^> 
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now  no  longer  in  power.  But,  since  I  am 
pressed  upon  this  matter,  and  as  it  is  one 
count  of  the  long  indictment  preferred 
against  me,  I  must  say,  in  my  own  de- 
fence, that  the  dissatisfaction  which  we 
ielt  was  not  groundless.  I  must  say,  too, 
that  I  formed  my  judgment  from  commu- 
nications made  to  me  hy  the  nohle  Lord 
(the  Earl  of  Ahcrdeen)  whom  I  succeeded 
in  the  ofBce  I  hold — from  statements  from 
his  own  mouth,  made  to  me  in  that  inter- 
Tiew  which  always  takes  place  hetween 
the  Foreign  Minister  who  goes  out,  and 
the  Minister  who  comes  in.  I  learned 
from  that  source,  that  promises  had  heen 
mltde  in  regard  to  these  marriages — not 
only  hy  a  Minister  to  a  Minister,  but  be- 
tween far  higher  personages — promises, 
the  like  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of, 
have  never  before  in  the  history  of  Europe 
been  broken;  and  yet  those  promises  were 
deliberately  broken.  If  we  felt  dissatisfac- 
tion then  at  those  marriages,  that  dissatis- 
faction was  just  and  well-founded  ;  and 
upon  every  ground  of  national  interest  and 
honour,  we  were  entitled,  nay,  bound,  to 
express  it. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  must  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  policy  which  we 
have  pursued  in  regard  to  France  has  been 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, and  has  been  characterised  by  an  ob- 
servance of  the  principles  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  whose  resolution 
we  are  discussing,  thinks  ought  to  govern 
our  foreign  policy,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  preserve,  as  they  have  preserved, 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Our  prompt  ac- 
knowledgment in  1848  of  the  Govern- 
ment established  in  France,  and  the  kindly 
relations  which  we  have  maintained  with 
the  successive  chiefs  of  Administration  in 
that  country,  sufficiently  show  that  we 
have  been  animated  by  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards the  French  nation;  and  that  in  our 
opinion  the  maintenance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  our  interests  and  our  dignity, 
but  also  forms  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Bipon  has  insinuated  that  the  Marquess  of 
Kormandy,  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  events  of  February,  1848,  had 
been  in  too  intimate  connexion  with  some 
of  the  persons  whom  he  describes  as  the 

rrties  who  overthrew  the  throne  of  France, 
know  not  whom  he  means,  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  person  with  whom  the  Mar- 
quess of  Noxmandj  was  perhaps  in  the 


most  frequent  communication,  because  he 
was  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  was  Connt 
Mole;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  is  a 
man  who  was  likely  to  do  anything  to  over- 
throw, either  intentionally  or  unintentionaW 
ly,  the  monarchy  of  France.  But,  if  that  in- 
sinuation was  meant  to  convey  an  imputa- 
tion that  the  Marquess  of  Normandy  had 
done  anything,  or  had  held  any  intercourse, 
inconsistent  with  his  position  as  the  Ambas- 
sador of  a  friendly  Power,  then  I  say  that 
imputation  is  totally  and  entirely  un- 
founded. 

Well,  Sir,  I  leave  the  sunny  plains  of 
Castile  and  the  gay  vineyards  of  France, 
and  now  I  am  taken  to  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  as  the  place  where  I  am  to 
render  a  stricter  account. 

The  charge  against  me  in  regard  to 
Switzerland  is  founded  upon  a  book  of 
Count  D'Haussonville's,  which  relates  a 
private  conversation  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  individuals,  who  were  little 
supposing  that  what  they  were  saying  or 
replying  to,  would  figure  in  an  octavo 
volume;  and  still  less  that  it  would  become 
a  ground  of  serious  accusations  against  any 
one  in  Parliament.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can 
collect  the  charge  from  the  speech  of  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  who  entered 
into  the  subject  more  in  detail  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
the  charge  is,  that  in  July,  1847,  1  de- 
clined to  accede  to  a  proposal  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties  in  Switzerland — that  1  changed  my 
opinion  in  November,  and  agreed  to  medi- 
ate; and  that  I  then  purposely  delayed  the 
mediation,  in  order  to  defeat  it;  and  that 
while  I  was  sending  despatches  to  Switzer- 
land for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  mediation, 
I  was  privately  directing  Mr.  Peel  to  urge 
on  the  events  of  war,  so  that  the  mediation 
might  come  too  late. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  charge,  I  plead 
entirely  guilty;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
mediation  was  first  proposed,  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  case  in  which  this 
country  ought  to  interfere.  The  House 
will  remember  that  a  dispute  arose  between 
different  portions  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
The  seven  peculiarly  Catholic  cantons 
formed  a  Sonderbund,  or  separate  league, 
and  the  other  cantons  arrayed  themselves 
in  an  opposing  aggregation.  The  cause  of 
the  quarrel  was,  that  the  majority  of  the 
cantons  required  the  minority,  that  is  to 
say,  the  seven  cantons  of  the  Sonderbund, 
to  expel  the  Jesuits,  and  this  the  minority . 
refused  to  do.    There  were  other  points  in; 
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dlspnteWweeatliein, but tliOBe  were miDOr  [order to  ineceed, thejmnit conquer thaioreiiemo- 
questioni.      It  was  likelj  tliBt  this  quarrel    *  """" ''''"'' '"  '""  "'"'*  *"  """ 

would  leiA  to  BD  appeal  to  arms.  The  ma- 
jority contended  that  tlie  separate  league 
of  the  SoDderbund  was  inconsiateDt  with  the 
act  of  confederation,  and  they  acoordinglj 
intended  to  put  it  down  hy  force  of  anna. 
Well,  on  the  29th  of  October  I  wrote  a 
despatch  to  Mr.  Peel,  our  Charge  d'Affaires 
in  Switzerland,  and  I  will  read  that  de- 
spatch, in  order  to  show  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  British  Qovemment  in  re- 
gard to  the  civil  war  then  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out;  and  be  it  observed  this  de- 
spatch was  actually  written  a  very  few  daya 
before  the  civil  war  actually  begao.  I  will 
read  this  in  order  to  show  how  inconsistent 
with  the  opinions  thus  expressed  by  me 
to  Mr.  Peel,  and  which  he  was  instructed 
to  make  known  to  ii.  Ochsenbein,  is  the 
report  of  Count  D'Hanssonville  as  to  the 
opinions  which  he  understood  Ur.  Peel  to 
say,  he  was  instructed  to  express  to  the 
Diet  on  our  part : — 

"Sir — With  reference  to  ^ar  detpateh  of  the 
ISth  ln>t>nt,  Bnoonncing  (he  u»mb1ing  of  an  Ex- 
treordinary  Diet  to  decide  upon  ulterior  meunres 
for  carrjing  iota  execution  the  decrees  already 
piised  reapecting  tbe  Separate  League  eiiiting 
within  the  Swiu  Confedention,  I  have  to  deiire 
that  jo\i  will  aUte  to  M.  Ochienbein,  that  Her 
Majeatj'i  Government,  animated  br  the  lincereit 
wiih  for  tbewellareorS«it»r1aDd,moit  eamestl; 
recommend  the  Vorort  to  pause  and  well  eonaider 
all  the  pouible  conaequencea  of  the  atep,  before 
iinj  aotuallj  commence  civil  war  ugainat  the 
■evan  amaller  oantons.  Her  Majestf's  Govern- 
ment coDCnr  with  the  majorit;  of  cantons,  in 
thinking  the  Sonderbnnd  at  variance  with  the 
Federal  Compact ;  but  nt  the  same  time  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  this  union  has  not  anj  active 
or  aggrcBsiva  measure  for  ita  object ;  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  pnctloal  avil  that  muat 
necessarilr  floir  horn  the  abatinenoa  of  the  Diet 
from  any  meoiures  of  coercion,  for  the  parpoae  of 
enforcing  its  demand,  that  the  Sonderbond  abould 
be  diaaolved.  On  the  other  hand,  evils  of  great 
magnitude  acem  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  ro- 
courie  to  such  measures.  The  Brat  and  immediate 
COnaequence  will  be  a,  civil  war  between  the  dif- 
fering scctioaa  of  the  Swiss  nation  ;  and  aa  civil 
war  is  one  of  the  greateal  calomitiea  which  can 
befflll  a  people,  great  must  be  tbe  responaibQitj 
which  wQl  weigh  upon  thoae.  who,  without  an 
overruling  neoeuity,  shall  toko  the  first  steps  in 
such  a  conflict.  The  neit  evil  will  be  the  too 
probable  interference  of  foreign  Poweri  oa  alliea; 
of  one  of  the  parties  engaged  io  that  civil  conflicts 
and  thus  to  the  bloodshed  and  devastation  which 
attend  civil  war,  and  the  laating  bitlemeaa  and  rs- 
sentments  which  survive  auoh  oonfiicta.  raaj  be 
added  the  permanent  establishment  of  foreign  in- 
fluecoes  in  the  interna!  affiiira  of  Switserland, 
essentially  impairing  the  political  independence  of 
the  country. 

"  The  majority  ought  moreover  well  to  weigh 
their  chances  of  suooeas  or  of  bilure,  in  the  con- 
flict in  which  the;  an  preparing  to  embark,     in 


they  likely  t( 
none  but  Swiss  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  wart 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  country  of  some  of 
these  cantons,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  U 
miy  well  be  doubted  whether  even  in  tbat  CU6, 
the  Diet  would  be  able  to  do  so.  But  is  it  not 
probable  that  those  neighbouring  Powers,  who 
have  already  supplied  seven  cantons  with  arma 
ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores,  would,  if 
the  aeren  cantons  were  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
were  to  call  for  succour,  afford  them  eOectual  as- 
sistance of  a  still  more  decided  kind  ;  and  in  that 
coae  ia  it  not  certain,  that  the  attack  of  the  Diet 
would  Riil ;  and  if  that  attack  should  ^1,  either 
by  the  unaJded  reaiaCanci  of  the  seven  cantons,  or 
by  the  interposition  of  stronger  Powers,  would  (h» 
attacking  cantons  remain  in  the  same  relatlv* 
situation  in  which  they  now  stand  towards  tha 
other  party  1  Most  assuredly  not.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  they  would  bo  the  beaten  party  in  a  war 
begun  by  themselves  ;  and  tbe  eipeiienca  of  all 
times  shows,  tbst  defeats  of  such  a  kind,  ore  at- 
tended Kith  inevitable  evils  to  the  defeated  party. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  entreat  the  Vorort  to 
take  these  reflections  into  Ibeir  most  aeriona 
consideration  ;  and  truly  rejoiced  would  Her  Ha- 
jesty's  Government  be,  if  the  Directory  were  apon 
mature  reflection,  to  abtain  from  a  course  ao  re- 
fdoto  with  baiord,  and  so  pregnant  with  danger  to 
Switierland. 

"  I  have  to  desire  that  you  will  read  tbil  <)«• 
epatflh  confidentially  to  M.  Oohsenbein,  and  that 
you  will  say,  that  the  communication  is  prompt^ 
Bolely  by  the  friendly  intereat  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  Swita 
nation." 

This  despatch  was  sent  on  the  29th  of 
October,  and  on  the  4tli  of  November  Mr. 
Peet  wrote  an  answer,  reporting  at  great 
length  a  conversalion  he  had  had  with  1£. 
Ochaenbein  upon  reading  to  him  my  de- 
spatch of  the  29th  October.  In  that  con- 
versation M.  Ochsenbein  stated,  that  ba 
looked  upon  civil  war  aa  one  of  the  great- 
est of  evils;  but  be  said  that  the  majority 
of  the  cantons  had  no  other  course  but  to 
accept  the  conflict  offered  to  them  by  die 
Sonderbund;  and  ho  gave  reasons  why  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  pursuing 
the  course  they  had  resolved  upon,  This 
despatch  was  received  at  tboForeign  Office 
on  the  9tb  of  November.  On  the  6th  of 
November  the  Due  do  Broglie  communi- 
bated  to  mo  a  despatch  from  M.  Gnizot, 
which  is  also  in  the  bine  book;  but  Gentle* 
men  seem  rather  to  take  their  informatioa 
from  pamphlets  and  foreign  newspapers, 
than  from  the  official  documents  in  the  blue 
books.  That  despatch  contained  a  pro- 
position from  M.  Guizot,  for  a  joint  de- 
claration to  be  made  by  the  five  Powers. 
for  the  purpose  of  patting  an  end  to  civil 
war  in  Switzerland. 

I  have  been  blamed  for  not  accepting 
tbil  propoeal,  and  for  delaying  to  gire  id 
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«i)8wer  to  it  till  the  16th.  It  has  been 
Baid  that  any  verbal  alterations  which  I  had 
to  propose,  might  easily  and  quickly  hare 
been  settled,  and  that  a  delay  of  so  many 
days  could  not  be  required.  Now,  what 
was  the  proposal  which  the  French  Go- 
yemment  made  ?  They  proposed  that  the 
five  great  Powers,  England,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  should  make  col- 
lectively a  declaration,  which  should  con- 
tain, first  a  statement  that  they  would  re- 
commend and  support  the  arbitration  of  the 
Pope  in  regard  to  the  religious  question 
pending  in  Switzerland.  Now  that  religi- 
t>tiB  question  was,  whether  the  Jesuits 
should  be  withdrawn  or  not.  The  Sonder- 
bund  of  course  would  have  been  glad  to 
accept  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  which 
they  would  naturally  have  expected  to  be 
given  in  their  favour;  but  the  cantons  who 
ifished  to  get  rid  of  the  Jesuits  would  not 
have  done  so.  Secondly,  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  offer  to  the  States  of  the 
Confederation  the  mediation  of  the  five 
Powers,  for  the  settlement  of  all  political 
questions.  It  was  further  proposed  that  a 
conference  should  be  assembled  for  this 
purpose,  at  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Switzerland;  and  that  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  should  be  invited  to  send  each 
a  deputy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
determining,  in  conjunction  with  the  five 
Powers,  two  things — first,  the  means  of 
conciliation  between  the  contending  par- 
ties; and,  secondly,  the  modifications  that 
should  be  made  in  the  federal  compact. 
Then  it  was  proposed  that  the  two  parties 
should  be  required  immediately  to  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war;  and  that  they  should 
be  given  to  understand,  that  if  they  refused 
our  propositions,  and  should  proceed  with 
the  war,  the  five  Powers  would  consider 
the  Confederation  as  no  longer  existing, 
and  deem  all  their  engagements  towards 
it  rescinded;  and  that  in  such  case  the 
five  Powers  "aviseraient,"  a  diplomatic 
expression  understood  as  conveying  a 
menace. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  felt  that  the 
proposed  arbitration  of  the  Pope  was  cer- 
tain to  be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
cantons  ;  and  that  the  proposition  that  the 
.twenty-two  cantons  should  send  representa- 
tives to  confer  with  the  ^se,  Powers  as  to 
the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  federal 
compact,  would  not  be  accepted.  Then 
besides,  we  could  not  agree  to  declare, 
that  if  the  Swiss  refused  our  proposal,  we 
.should  consider  the  confederation  as  no 
longer  existing— that  confederation  having 


been  established  by  the  Treaty  of 'Vienna. 
Much  less  could  we  consent  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  the  engagements  flom- 
tracted  towards  that  confederation  as  ceas- 
ing to  exist ;  for  the  main  engagement! 
taken  by  the  great  Powers  towards  the 
Swiss  confederation  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  are,  that  they  will  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  the  inte» 
grity  of  its  territory.  In  fact,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  French  Government  amounted 
in  other  words  to  this,  that  if  the  Swiss 
refused  our  conditions,  we  would  compel 
them  by  force  of  arms  to  adopt  our  views. 
That  was  a  proposal  we  could  not  pos&iblj 
agree  to,  and  it  required  some  considera- 
tion to  determine  what  we  should  propose 
instead. 

On  the  16th,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby,  we  made  our  proposal, 
which  was,  to  offer  the  mediation  of  the 
6ve  Powers,  unaccompanied  by  any  threat, 
direct  or  indirect,  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
fusal; leaving  the  Swiss  to  accept  or  reject 
our  mediation  as  they  pleased.  The  basis 
of  the  arrangement  which  we  offered  to 
propose  was,  that  the  Jesuits  should  be 
withdrawn,  either  by  an  act  of  the  Sender- 
bund  cantons  themselves,  or  by  a  consent 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Pope ;  that  the 
Diet  should  then  declare  formally,  that  it 
had  no  aggressive  intention  against  the 
Sonderbund  ;  and  that  the  Sonderbund, 
upon  receiving  this  assurance,  should  dis- 
solve their  separate  league,  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  federal  compact ;  that 
both  parties  should  then  disarm,  and  that 
peace  should  thus  be  permanently  re- 
stored. 

Now,  I  think  that  was  a  just  and  fair 
proposal,  and  it  was  one  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  principles  which  we  think 
should  regulate  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country.  Some  communications  took  place 
between  us  and  the  French  Government 
on  the  subject  of  this  proposal,  and  with 
regard  to  the  wording  of  a  note,  which 
each  of  the  Powers  should  present  to  the 
contending  parties  in  Switzerland.  That 
note  was  agreed  to  between  me  and  the 
Due  de  Broglie  on  the  26th  of  November  ; 
but,  on  the  16th  of  November,  I  had  rcr 
ceived  from  the  Consul  General  of  Swit- 
zerland here,  a  note,  founded  on  a  decision 
come  to  by  the  Swiss  themselves,  which  gave 
us  small  hopes  of  success  in  the  proposal  we 
had  agreed  to  make,  though  we  still  per- 
severed in  making  it.  It  was  a  formal 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Diet,  that 
they  would  admit  of  no  foreign  interferenee 
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in  their  dispute  with  the  Seven  Cantont. 
The  note  to  which  I  have  just  referred  as 
agreed  upon  hetween  me  and  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  was  sent,  not  to  Mr.  Peel,  hut  to 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  was  going  to 
Switzerland;  hut  he  had  to  go  through 
Paris  on  his  way,  in  order  to  communicate 
with  the  French  Goyemment. 

I  should  state  that  he  was  told,  that  if, 
on  his  arrival  in  Switzerland  he  found  the 
civil  war  at  an  end,  there  would  he  no  use 
in  presenting  the  note,  and  he  was  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  so.  Now,  in  the  mean 
time,  while  these  communications  were 
going  on  hetween  the  French  and  British 
Governments,  the  French  Government  had 
communicated  their  first  proposed  draft  of 
note  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  and 
when  we  came  to  an  agreement  with 
France  for  the  adoption  of  our  draft  of 
note,  the  question  arose,  whether  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  three  Powers,  in 
Switzerland,  would  be  authorised  to  pre- 
sent our  note  instead  of  the  original  French 
one;  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning  wrote  from 
Paris  on  the  3rd  of  December,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  representatives  of  some  of 
those  Powers  had  not  at  that  time  autho- 
rity to  present  our  note. 

Now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine  how  it  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Peel  could  have  said,  as 
it  is  alleged  he  did,  that  he  would  rather 
resign  than  present  our  note  ;  and  that  to 
do  so  would  be  at  variance  with  all  his 
former  instructions.  Was  not  our  offered 
mediation  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  as 
the  two  parties  might  choose?  Did  it 
imply  any  alternative  of  force  ?  And  did 
it  not  go  on  the  basis  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Jesuit  question  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  ?  Did  it  not  provide  se- 
curity for  the  Sonderbund  against  hostile 
aggression  by  the  other  cantons?  And 
did  it  not  thus  re-establish  peace,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes  that  threatened 
civil  war  ?  Now,  how  it  was  possible  that 
Mr.  Peel  could  say,  that  such  a  note  was 
at  variance  with  the  despatch  of  the  29th 
of  October,  and  with  his  previous  instruc- 
tions, passes  my  comprehension  to  under- 
stand. I  therefore  wholly  disbelieve  that 
statement.  The  only  explanation  I  can 
possibly  give  of  it  is  this,  that  the  note  of 
which  Mr.  Peel  and  M.  Blois  le  Comte 
were  then  talking,  must  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal French  note;  that  they  must  have 
been  talking  of  the  original  French  note 
that  M.  Bois  le  Comte  had  seen;  and  if 
that  was  the  note  they  were  talking  of, 
then  Mr.  Peel  was  right  in  layifig,  that 


such  a  note  would  have  been  at  varianee 
with  his  former  instructions,  and  that  he 
would  not  present  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Peel 
sent  word  to  General  Dufour,  wh<f  was  in 
command  of  the  army,  to  make  haste  to 
finish  the  war,  before  mediation  could  come, 
I  must  say  that  I  wholly  disbelieve  that 
statement.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never 
wrote  a  single  syllable,  private  or  public, 
that  would  justify  such  a  message;  and  I 
have  never  had  any  intimation,  written  or 
verba],  that  Mr.  Peel  ever  did  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  have  been  told  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  that  he  had  a  conversation  on  thia 
matter  with  Mr.  Timperley,  the  chaplain, 
who  is  said  by  M.  Bois  le  Comte  to  have 
been  the  bearer  of  this  message;  and  that 
Mr.  Timperley  told  him  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Peel  to  General  Dufour 's  head- 
quarters to  obtain  information,  but  that  he 
neither  took  nor  delivered  any  such  met- 
sage  from  Mr.  Peel,  as  that  which  has  been 
asserted.  I  must  say,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  supposed  admission  is  said  to 
have  been  extracted  from  Mr.  Peel,  doet 
not  entitle  the  story  to  any  great  confi- 
dence. I  confess  I  would  rather  be  the 
object,  than  the  worker  of  a  manoeuvre 
such  as  that. 

Here  were  two  Ministers,  representing 
two  great  Powers — France  and  Spain,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  intimacy  of  private 
intercourse  between  them  and  a  diplomatic 
agent  of  another  Power,  and,  by  a  pre- 
concerted scheme,  endeavouring  to  extract 
from  him  indirectly  and  by  stratagem,  aik 
admission  of  something  which  they  thought 
he  had  privately  done.  But,  after  all, 
even  supposing  he  did  speak  the  words  at- 
tributed to  him,  still,  for  aught  I  know,  he 
may  only  have  been  giving  them  as  good 
as  they  brought,  and  may  have  been  mys- 
tifying them,  just  as  they  sought  to  entrap 
him.  He  might  have  replied  to  them, 
jokingly,  "  Yes,  Gentlemen,  we  were  quite 
as  sharp  as  you  were."  I  can  only  say 
that  Mr.  Peel  had  no  authority  whatever 
from  me  to  take  any  such  step.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  did  take  that  step;  I  have 
'no  ground  for  believing  so.  As  far  as  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Timperley  goes,  it  directly  negatives  the 
assertion.  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  proposed  mediation  had  succeeded,  be- 
cause it  would  have  restored  peace  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  would  have  left  the  minority 
in  a  better  position  with  relation  to  the  ma* 
jority.  But  circumstances  rendered  it  im* 
possible,  not  from  any  studied  deUyt  en 
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our  part,  but  simply  bj  reason  of  tbe  time 
requisite  for  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  tbe  French  Government,  upon  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  Five  Powers  were 
to  propose. 

It  is  said  that  Switzerland  is  an  instance 
of  the  bad  effects  of  our  interference.  But 
Switzerland  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  a  country,  where  the  principles  we  have 
advocated  have  led  to  a  good  result;  for 
while  almost  all  the  surrounding  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  more  or  less  convulsed, 
the  people  of  Switzerland  •  have  quietly 
effected  changes  which  I  believe  to  be  im- 
provements in  their  internal  organization; 
and  those  persons  who  •  were  at  one  time 
looked  upon  as  being  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  calls  "  Red  Republicans" 
— M.  Ochsenbein  and  others — are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  as  in  truth  they  always 
have  been,  lovers  and  maintainers  of  good 
order;  and,  far  from  being  revolutionists 
and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  they 
have  proved  themselves  not  only  sincere 
supporters  of  good  order  in  their  own 
country,  but  also  discouragers  of  disorder 
in  others;  for  they  have  gone  great  lengths 
in  expelling  from  Switzerland  persons  who 
were  justly  supposed  to  have  resorted  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  peace  of 
neighbouring  countries. 

Now,  travelling  from  the  rugged  Alps 
into  the  smiling  plains  of  Lombardy,  I  find 
I  have  been  accused  of  great  injustice  to 
the  Austrian  Government  by  withholding  a 
certain  despatch  written  by  Prince  Metter- 
Dich  to  Count  Dietrichstein.  The  simple 
facts  of  the  case  are  these  :  The  Austrian 
Government  sent  to  their  Ambassador  here 
a  despatch,  which  was  to  be  communicated 
to  us,  inviting  our  opinion  on  certain  ques- 
tions connected  with  affairs  in  Italy.  We 
answered  that  despatch,  and  we  afterwards 
laid  before  Parliament  the  despatch  and 
answer,  in  order  to  give  Parliament  a  view 
of  our  opinions  and  intentions  in  regard  to 
those  important  matters.  Well,  another 
despatch  was  received  afterwards  from 
Prince  Mctternich,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
contained  such  a  denial  of  the  imputation 
cast  upon  Austria  of  an  intended  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  the  independent  States 
of  Italy,  that  we  ought  to  have  laid  that 
also  on  the  table  of  the  House.  It  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  denial;  but  there 
were  things  going  on,  which  came  to  our 
knowledge,  which  led  us  not  to  attach  to 
that  denial  all  the  value  it  might  have  been 
perhaps  entitled  to.  There  was  the  occu- 
pation of  Ferrara ;  and  communications 


were  made  to  Tn^cany,  ihat  ohanges  ia 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  and 
even  the  establishment  of  a  national  guard, 
would  lead  to  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Tuscan  territory  by  Austria.  Indeed,  many 
things  were  going  on  in  Italy  which  led  us 
not  to  attach  any  vast  value  to  the  commu- 
nications made  to  us.  But  if  the  withholding 
of  that  despatch  had  been  considered  bj 
the  Austrian  Government  to  be  such  aa 
injury  to  them  as  it  is  now  stated  to  have 
been,  let  me  ask  what  was  Count  Dietrich- 
stein doing  between  February  and  August  3 
It  was  in  February  that  the  first  despatches 
were  laid  before  Parliament;  and  it  was  in 
August  that  the  other  was  moved  for,  ia 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  if  Count  Diet- 
richstein was  asleep  upon  his  post,  Prince 
Mettemich  surely  had  his  eyes  open.  The 
despatches  which  we  laid  before  Parliament 
in  February  were  well  known.  But  there 
was  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  this  coun- 
try, he,  the  views  of  whose  Government  it 
is  said  were  misrepresented  by  the  absence 
of  the  second  despatch ;  what  prevented 
him  from  coming  to  me  of  his  own  accord, 
or  by  order  of  his  Government,  any  day  in 
any  week,  or  any  week  in  any  month,  or 
any  month  in  that  half  year,  and  saying, 
*•  You  are  acting  unjustly  by  us — there 
is  another  despatch  in  your  possession, 
which  you  have  not  produced,  and  I  call 
upon  you,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  my  Go- 
vernment, to  lay  that  despatch  also  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  "  This 
course  was  open  to  him,  but  no  such  course 
was  adopted. 

With  regard  to  our  policy  with  respect 
to  Italy,  I  utterly  deny  the  charges  that 
have  been  brought  against  us,  of  having 
been  the  advocates,  supporters,  and  en- 
couragers  of  revolution.  It  has  always 
been  the  fate  of  advocates  of  temperate  re- 
form and  of  constitutional  improvement  to 
be  run  at  as  the  fomcntors  of  revolution. 
It  is  the  easiest  mode  of  putting  them 
down;  it  is  the  received  formula.  It  is 
the  established  practice  of  those  who  are 
the  advocates  of  arbitrary  government  to 
say,  "  Never  mind  real  revolutionists  ;  we 
know  how  to  deal  with  them ;  your  danger- 
ous man  is  the  moderate  reformer ;  he  is 
such  a  plausible  man  ;  the  only  way  of 
getting  rid  of  him,  is  to  set  the  world  at 
him,  by  calling  him  a  revolutionist." 

Now,  there  are  revolutionists  of  two 
kinds  in  this  world.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  those  violent,  hotheaded,  and  un- 
thinking men,  who  fly  to  arms,  who  over- 
throw established  Governments ;  and  who 
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recklessl J,  witbont  regard  to  consequences, 
and  without  measuring  difficulties  and 
comparing  strength,  deluge  their  country 
with  blood,  and  draw  down  the  greatest 
calamities  on  their  fellow-countrymen. 
These  are  the  revolutionists  of  one  class. 
But  there  are  revolutionists  of  another 
kind ;  blind-minded  men,  who,  animated 
by  antiquated  prejudices,  and  daunted  by 
ignorant  apprehensions,  dam  up  the  cur- 
rent of  human  improvement ;  until  the  ir- 
resistible pressure  of  accumulated  discon- 
tent breaks  down  the  opposing  barriers, 
and  overthrows  and  levels  to  the  earth, 
those  very  institutions  which  a  timely  ap- 
plication of  renovating  means  would  have 
rendered  strong  and  Tasting.  Such  revo- 
lutionists as  these  are  the  men  who  call 
us  revolutionists.  It  was  not  to  make  re- 
volutions that  the  Earl  of  Minto  went  to 
Italy,  or  that  we,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governments  of  Austria  and  Naples,  of- 
fered our  mediation  between  contending 
parties. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  war  in  Lom- 
bardy,  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  have 
prevented  Sardinia  from  making  an  attack 
on  Lombardy.  A  perusal  of  the  blue 
books  will  show,  that  we  did  apply  those 
arguments  which  we  thought  most  likely 
to  have  force  with  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  it  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  Austria;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Milan, 
and  when  the  Austrians  were  for  a  time 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  the  greater 
part  of  Lombardy,  in  a  manner  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  as  being  the  result 
of  a  panic,  it  was  not  until  after  those 
events  that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  being 
invited  by  the  people  of  Lombardy,  moved 
and  went  to  their  assistance.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  in  all  this  any 
justification — if  you  look  to  treaties  or  to 
international  rights — for  the  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  Sovereign. 
As  regards  right,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
was  entirely  wrong,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  him  on  that  score.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  feelings  and  con- 
siderations which  may  at  least  explain 
conduct,  which  one  cannot  justify,  and 
which  one  must  condemn.  He  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  his  Italian  neighbours ;  the 
spirit  of  his  own  country  was  up  ;  and  he 
aaid,  and  not  without  some  foundation, 
that  if  he  had  resisted  the  impulse  which 
urged  him  on,  that  impulse  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  overthrow  his  own  throne, 
^hat  was^  not  a  conaideration  which  ought 


to  weigh  against  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  should  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  a  neighbour.  Nevertheless, 
man  is  man,  and  we  ought  not  altogether 
to  throw  out  of  the  account,  circumstances 
of  this  kind. 

Well,  the  Austrian  Government  sent  a 
special  envoy  to  London  to  ask  our  medi- 
ation between  them  and  the  people  of 
Lombardy ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
munications, we  were  told  that  Austria 
would  consent  to  an  arrangement,  the 
basis  of  which  should  be,  that  Austria 
should  relinquish  all  right  and  title  to 
Lombardy.  Now,  if  Austria  contem- 
plated that  result,  are  we  to  be  rua 
down  for  thinking  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  have  been  conducive 
to  the  well-understood  interest  of  all  par^ 
ties  concerned  ?  We,  however,  thought 
at  that  time,  judging  from  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  Italy,  that  this  arrangement 
would  not  be  accepted,  unless  it  were  to 
include  also  the  relinquishment  of  some 
portion  of  the  Venetian  territory.  Our 
opinion  was  borne  out  by  what  afterwards 
happened  :  for  when  we  declined  to  under- 
take the  negotiation,  because  the  larger 
basis  was  not  agreed  to,  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment sent  agents  to  Milan  to  offer 
such  an  arrangement,  confined  only  to 
Lombardy,  and  the  proposition  was  reject- 
ed as  too  narrow  by  the  people  of  Milan, 
who  then  thought  their  chance  better  than 
it  turned  out  to  be.  So  much  for  the 
outrage  we  are  said  to  have  committed 
on  our  old  and  faithful  ally  by  a  scheme^ 
which  was  a  proposal  emanating  from  Aus* 
tria  herself. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  mission  of  the 
Earl  of  Minto,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoko  last,  the  Member  for  Bridport,  ac- 
knowledged that  during  his  late  visit  to 
Rome  he  had  found  that  the  Earl  of  Minto 
had  been  invited  thither  by  the  Pope  him- 
self. It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Earl  of 
Minto  went  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  conveyed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  through  the 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  and  through  other  but 
unofficial  channels.  It  was  not  a  little 
curious  that  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
Pope  seemed  to  point  precisely  to  the 
Earl  of  Minto,  as  the  person  to  be  sent  to 
Rome.  We  were  told  that  the  Pope  was 
desirous  of  improving  the  administrative 
institutions  of  his  Government;  but  that  he 
was  thwarted  in  his  plans  by  great  difficul- 
ties from  within  and  from  without;  and 
that  )ie  would  be  glad  to  have  tixA 
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aoee  of  some  person  who  might  aid  him  hj 
advice,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  represent- 
ing England,  afford  him  moral  support. 
We  were  told  that  if,  as  was  then  the  case, 
the  state  of  our  law  did  not  admit  of  our 
sending  a  regularly  accredited  Minister  to 
Rome,  the  Pope  would  he  glad  if  wo  would 
aeiyi  thither  unofficially  some  confidential 
agent.  That  what  was  wished  was,  that 
this  person  should  he  entirely  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  that 
ho  should  be  conversant  with  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country;  that  he  should  be  a 
man  of  rank;  and,  if  possible,  a  person  who 
could  combine  with  these  qualifications, 
diplomatic  experience.  If  a  form  of  words 
had  been  to  be  devised,  which  should  ex- 
actly describe  the  Earl  of  Minto,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  more  correctly. 

Accordingly  the  Earl  of  Minto,  who  was 
going  abroad  for  a  short  time  for  health 
and  recreation,  was  requested  by  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  proceed  to  Rome; 
and  to  Rome  he  went,  taking  Turin  and 
Florence  in  his  way;  with  instructions  to 
give  both  at  Turin  and  Florence,  if  consult- 
ed by  the  Governments,  and  asked  to  do 
so,  such  advice  in  reganl  to  internal  im- 
provements and  reforms,  as  his  judgment 
and  experience  might  suggest. 

But  neither  at  Turin,  nor  at  Florence, 
nor  at  Rome,  did  the  Earl  of  Minto  ad- 
vise the  immediate  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative and  parliamentary  government. 
He  well  knew  that  the  foundations  must  be 
well  laid,  before  you  can  raise  the  super- 
structure; and*  that  good  municipal  insti- 
tutions, and  the  reform  of  many  practical 
abuses,  and  especially  a  sound  administra- 
tion of  justice,  were  necessary  as  prelimi- 
nary measures.  His  advice,  as  far  as  it 
was  adopted,  bore  good  fruit;  and  if  it 
had  been  more  fully  acted  upon,  and  if  no 
unexpected  events  had  happened  elsewhere, 
his  visit  to  Italy  would  have  been  attended 
with  still  greater  advantage  to  that  coun- 
try. 

When  the  Earl  of  Minto  was  at  Rome, 
a  civil  war  had  broken  out  between  Sicily 
and  the  King  of  Naples.  Both  parties 
had  applied  to  Lord  Napier,  then  our 
Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Naples,  to  mediate 
between  them.  The  Sicilians  founded 
their  application  upon  the  former  connexion 
between  England  and  Sicily,  and  upon  the 
share  which  the  British  Government  had 
had,  in  the  remodelling  of  the  Sicilian 
eonstitution  in  1812.  The  Neapolitan 
Oovemment  founded  their  application  upon 
Ilia  welUknown  interaat  which  has  always 


I  been  taken  by  the  British  OoTemment,  in 
!  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
I  Lord  Napier,  however,  did  not  undertake 
the  office.  He  said  to  the  Neapolitaa 
Ministers,  that  he  would  willingly  go  to 
Palermo,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Sicilians  and 
the  Neapolitan  Government,  if  he  could  be 
authorised  to  propose  to  the  Sicilians  such 
conditions  of  arrangement  as  he  thought 
they  would  be  likely  to  accept.  The  Nee- 
politan  Government  was  not  willing  at 
that  time  to  authorise  such  proposals,  and 
Lord  Napier  did  not  go  to  Palermo. 
But  afterwards  the  King  of  Naples,  hear- 
ing that  the  Earl  of  Minto  was  at  Rome, 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  come  to 
Naples.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
not  originally  intended,  that  the  Earl  of 
Minto  should  go  further  than  Rome;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation  which  I 
had  in  December,  1847,  with  Prinoe 
CastelcicoUi,  I  had  sent  the  Earl  of  Minto 
instructions  to  go  on  to  Naples,  if  he  should 
receivo  through  Lord  Napier  an  intimation 
that  the  Neapolitan  Government  wished 
him  to  do  so.  He  did  receive  such  an 
intimation,  first  through  Lord  Napier,  and 
afterwards  by  a  messenger  who  was  ajpe* 
cially  sent  to  him  by  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernment, and  who  met  him  on  the  road 
between  Rome  and  Naples. 

The  object  he  had  in  view,  and  the 
mission  which,  when  he  arrived,  he  waa 
requested  to  undertake,  was  to  employ  hie 
good  offices  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  be* 
tween  the  Sicilians  and  the  Neapolitan 
Government. 

The  reply  which  he  gave  to  those  who 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  task,  waa, 
that  he  would  go  to  Palermo  with  plea 
sure,  if  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  boing 
able  to  do  good  ;  but  he  said  ho  knew 
something  of  Sicily;  and  he  forewarned 
the  Neapolitan  Government,  that  nnleaa 
he  was  authorised  to  ofier  certain  condi* 
tions  to  the  Sicilians,  his  going  to  Palermo 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  He  did  all 
that  man  could  do,  to  induce  the  Neapoli- 
tan Government  to  accede  to  those  tenna. 
He  was  engaged  on  one  occasion  from  %ye 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  one  in  the 
morning,  in  deliberation  with  the  King 
and  the  Ministers,  discussing  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  proposed  to  the  Sioiliana; 
and  then,  forsooth,  we  are  accused,  of 
uncalled-for  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily.  The  result  was,  that  ho  was  an* 
thorised  to  propose  an  arrangement  whioh 
the  Simlians  might  reasonably  have  been 
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urged  to  accept ;  and  to  Palermo,  with 
that  arrangement  he  went. 

Oh,  hut  it  has  heen  said,  the  Earl  of 
Minto  went  to  Palermo,  not  to  do  a  ser- 
vice to  the  King  of  Naples,  hut  to  inflict 
a  treacherous  wrong,  hy  secretly  encou- 
raging the  Sicilians  to  separate  Sicily 
from  the  Crown  of  Naples.  Well,  what 
happened  ?  He  knew  that  the  con- 
ditions of  which  he  was  the  hearer,  fell 
short  of  the  demands  of  the  extreme 
party  in  Sicily ;  those  terms  were  a  com- 
promise, and  involved  concessions  to  he 
made  hy  hoth  sides.  He  had  represented 
thnt  it  was  of  great  importance  that  these 
proposals  should  not  he  known  in  Sicily 
till  ho  should  arrive  there,  and  he  ahle  to 
explain  to  the  leaders  the  reasons  which 
would  make  it  wise  to  accept  them.  On 
his  arrival  in  Sicily  he  found  that  the 
Neapolitan  Qovernment  had  already  made 
these  conditions  known  in  Palermo  ;  and 
that  those  conditions  had  already  hcen 
canvassed,  discussed,  run  down,  and  con- 
demned hy  huth  parties  at  Palermo.  Still, 
however,  if  nothing  else  had  happened,  he 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission.  But  just  at  this  mo- 
ment arrived  the  news  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  was  a  spark  that  set 
fire  to  all  the  comhustible  matter  through- 
out Italy.  No  wonder  that  the  news 
turned  the  heads  of  the  Sicilians,  and 
made  them  suddenly  determine  no  longer 
to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Naples  as 
their  sovereign. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  on  reaching  Palermo, 
was  told  of  this  new  determination,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  infonned  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Sicilians  to  receive 
him  with  great  honour,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Power,  that  was  going  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  independence.  The 
Earl  of  Minto,  however,  said,  that  be 
came  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Naples 
and  of  Sicily,  and  unless  he  were  received 
by  the  Sicilians  as  subjects  of  that  sove- 
reign, he  would  go  back  to  Naples.  In 
deference  to  his  wishes,  the  Sicilians  con- 
sented to  discuss  an  arrangement  based  on 
the  principle  of  security  for  their  liberties, 
combined  with  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Naples.  Was  that  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding? Negotiations  followed,  but  the 
Sicilians  unfortunately  would  not  accept 
the  terms,  and  they  were  certainly  good 
ones,  offered  them  by  the  King  of  Naples. 
Upon  this  statement  of  facts,  was  not 
Xord  Napier  justified  in  saying,  in  July 
following,  that  the  English  Government 


had  heen  acting  a  friendly  part  towarda 
the  King  of  Naples  ? 

Then  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  the  English  Government  made 
known  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  if 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  were  chosen  King  of 
Sicily,  and  were  in  actual  possession  of 
the  Crown — not  if  it  were  merely  accepted 
by  him  as  has  been  represented — he  would 
be  acknowledged  by  England.  It  was  at 
that  time  the  opinion,  not  of  England 
alone,  but  of  the  Neapolitan  Government 
itself,  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  no 
chance  of  recovering  possession  of  Sicily. 
The  Neapolitan  Minister  in  this  country 
was  instructed  to  express,  on  the  part  of 
his  Government,  a  hope  that  the  English 
Government  would  not  prematurely  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  and  separa- 
tion of  Sicily ;  but  would  wait  till  the 
whole  of  the  island  had  declared  itself  for 
separation.  Now,  would  it  have  been 
wise  and  right  on  our  part  to  acknowledge 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  as  King  of  Sicily? 
On  that  point  I  expect  to  have  the  appro- 
val of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Events 
indeed  have  shown  that  the  opinion  then 
entertained  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
the  war  in  Sicily  was  incorrect ;  but  it 
was  then  generally  thought  that  the  King 
of  Naples  had  no  chance  of  re-establishing 
his  authority  in  that  island.  The  choice 
then  lay  between  a  monarchical  and  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  for  Sicily  as 
a  separate  State.  Looking  merely  to  the 
interest  of  the  King  of  Naples,  indepen- 
dently of  other  reasons,  it  was  desirable 
that  tbero  should  not  be  a  republic  estab- 
lished in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  the  King  of 
Naples  himself  was  not  insensible  to  that 
ocnsideration.  Tho  offer,  however,  made 
by  the  Sicilians  to  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Duke  of  Genoa  should  be- 
come King  of  Sicily,  led  no  result. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  justi- 
fied in  denying  that  the  policy  which  we 
pursued  in  Italy  was  that  of  exciting  re- 
volutions, and  then  abandoning  the  vic- 
tims we  had  deluded.  On  the  contrary,  I 
maintain  that  we  gave  advice  calculated  to 
prevent  revolutions,  by  reconciling  opposite 
parties,  and  conflicting  views.  Ours  was 
a  policy  of  improvement  and  of  peace  ; 
and  therefore  the  Government  deserves 
not  condemnation,  but  praise. 

We  have  been  told,  however,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  war  in  Lombardy, 
the  indispensable  interference  of  Russia  ia 
Hungary    would    not  have  taken  place. 
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What  might  have  happened,  if  that  which 
did  happen,  had  not  happened,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  But  when  I  look  at 
the  deep-seated  causes  of  contention  he- 
tween  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment ;  when  I  look  to  the  comparative  re- 
sources and  power  of  the  conflicting  par- 
ties; I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  even 
if  a  part  of  Radetzki's  army  had  heen 
availahle  for  the  war  in  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  it  could  not  have  been  sent  thi- 
ther, the  aid,  the  indispensable  aid,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  of  Russia,  would  not  still 
have  been  required.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
feel  that  the  English  Government  is  char- 
geable with  any  of  the  bloodshed  which  re* 
suited  from  that  Hungarian  contest. 

With  respect  to  the  questions  which 
arose  last  autumn  about  Turkey,  no  blame 
has  been  imputed  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  the  course  which  we  pursued 
on  that  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
mady  by  Turkey  to  this  country  and  to 
France,  for  moral  and  material  assistance. 
On  that  point  all  parties  are  agreed.  It  is 
a  proud  and  honourable  recollection  which 
Englishmen  may  treasure  up,  that  on  an 
occasion  like  that,  all  party  differences 
were  merged  in  high  and  generous  national 
feeling;  and  that  men  of  all  sides  concurred 
in  thinking,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  would  not  have  been  justified  in  re- 
jecting an  appeal  so  made,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  confined  our  interference,  at  first,  to 
sending  a  despatch,  and  that  we  should 
not  have  sent  our  fieet  until  we  knew  whe- 
ther our  despatches  would  produce  the  de- 
aired  effect.  That  would  have  been  a  very 
imprudent  and  unwise  course  of  proceed- 
ing. The  agents  of  the  two  imperial  Go- 
vernments at  Constantinople  had  used 
most  menacing  language  to  the  Porte;  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  refugees 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner ;  and  had 
said,  that  if  they  did  not  receive  a  catego- 
rical answer  within  a  limited  time,  they 
would  suspend  diplomatic  relations.  In 
short,  they  intimated  that  a  refusal  of  their 
demands  might  lead  to  war.  We  had  no 
means  at  the  time  of  knowing  whether 
this  violent  and  peremptory  language  was 
or  was  not  authorised  by  the  Courts  of 
Russia  and  of  Austria ;  and  whether  those 
Governments  were  prepared  to  enforce  by 
actual  hostilities  the  threat  so  held  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  occur 
in  the  interval  between  the  6th  and  the 
26th  of  October;  between  the  day  when 


the  despatches  of  the  British  Gotemment 
were  sent  off  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Vien- 
na, and  the  day  when,  if  it  were  necessary 
on  the  receipt  of  the  answers  to  send  a 
fleet,  that  fleet,  sent  only  after  the  answers 
were  received,  could  reach  the  place  where 
its  services  might  be  required.  The  Go- 
vernment did,  what  men  of  prudence  would 
do,  who  mean  to  do  that  which  they  pro- 
fess. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  sending  of 
this  fleet  was  a  threat  against  Russia  and 
Austria.  I  utterly  deny  that  the  sending^ 
of  the  fleet  was  a  threat  against  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  A  fleet  at  the  Darda- 
nelles was  not  a  threat  against  Austria. 
If  it  had  been  in  the  Adriatic,  it  might 
have  been  so  regarded.  A  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  not  a  threat  against 
Russia.  Had  it  forced  its  way  through 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  and  had 
gone  up  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  an- 
chored off  Sebastopol,  it  might  have  been 
so  considered.  But  a  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles  could  be  a  threat  against 
nobody;  it  must  be  manifest  to  the  world 
that  it  could  only  be  a  symbol  and  source 
of  support  to  the  Sultan.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure purely  of  defence,  and  not  a  measure 
of  offence. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  our  fleet,  bj 
anchoring  within  the  outer  and  inner  cas- 
tles of  the  Dardanelles,  violated,  not  the 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  'Skelessi,  as  was  said 
by  mistake,  but  the  Treaty  of  London, 
concluded  in  July,  1841,  between  the  Five 
Powers  and  Turkey,  with  respect  to  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bospho- 
rus. The  British  Government  are  accused 
of  violating  that  treaty  by  ordering  Sir  W, 
Parker  to  enter  the  Dardanelles. 

Now,  by  the  treaty  of  1809,  between 
England  and  Turkey,  England  bound  her- 
self to  respect  the  rule  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  by  which,  while  Turkey  is  at  peace, 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the 
Bosphorus  are  closed  against  the  ships  of 
war  of  foreign  Powers.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  treaty  of  1841,  that  the  same  en- 
gagement was  also  taken  by  all  the  other 
four  Powers.  I  concur  entirely  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon 
in  thinking  that  this  was  a  wise  and  politic 
arrangement,  eminently  advantageous  to 
Turkey,  and  conducive  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Because  when  it  is  considered 
how  easy  it  would  be,  if  these  narrow 
straits  were  open  to  the  armed  ships  of 
other  countries  in  times  of  peace,  for  any 
maritime  Power^  when  she  had  a  discos* 
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Bion  of  any  kind  with  the  Turkish  Goyern- 
ment,  to  support  tho  friendly  representa- 
tions of  her  Minister  at  Constantinople  hy 
the,  of  course,  accidental  visit  of  a  large 
fleet  off  the  Seraglio  point — whether  the 
fleet  came  from  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Me- 
diterranean, it  appears  essential  for   the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,   that   no   armed   vessels   of   other 
Powers  should,  when  the  Porte  is  at  peace, 
be  allowed  to  enter  either  of  those  straits. 
By  the  Treaty  of  July,  1841,  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
all  bound  themselves  to  respect  that  regula- 
tion of  the  Porte.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  that  treaty  did  not  specify  precisely 
what  those  Straits  are,  whether  they  com- 
prise the  whole  distance  between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the   whole   distance  between  the   Sea   of 
Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  or  whether 
they  consist  only  of  such  portion  of  those 
channels    as   are    technically   called    the 
Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Darda- 
nelles.     At  the  entrance  of  the   Darda- 
nelles from  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  a 
broad  bay  between  the  outer  and  the  inner 
castles,  and  it  is  from  the  inner  castles  to 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  that  the  channel  con- 
tinues narrow.     At  the  inner  castles  reside 
the  Consuls;  and  it  is  there  that  tolls  are 
taken  from  vessels  passing;  and  there  the 
flrmans  are  delivered  to  allow  vessels  to 
pass  up.     In  regulations  established  by  the 
Porte  in  1843,  it  was  stated  in  general 
terms,  that  foreign  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chantmen should  be  admitted  to  this  bay 
between  the  outer   and   inner  castles  for 
safe  anchorage,  and  to  wait  there  to  know 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  go  fur- 
ther.    When  the  fleet  under  Sir  W.  Parker 
arrived  at  Besica  Bay,  which  is  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  Turkish  Government, 
who  expressed  great  gratitude  to  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  for  the  arrival  of  our  fleet, 
stated  an  apprehension  that  the  anchorage 
in  Besica  Bay,  in  certain  states  of  wind 
and  weather  was  not  safe  for  large  ships; 
and  they  offered  to  send  an  authority  to 
admit  the  fleet  under  Sir  W.  Parker,  and 
not  only  it,  but  the  French  fleet  also,  into 
the  outer  anchorage  of  the  Dardanelles,  at 
times  when  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  remain  at  Besica  Bay.     That  was  com- 
municated to  the  British  Consul  at  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  to  the  Turkish  Pasha  in  com- 
mand there. 

A  week  or  ten  days  after  Sir  W.  Parker 
had  arrived  at  Besica  Bay,  the  wind  coming 
on  to  blow  from  the  quarter  from  which  it 


made  that  open  anchorage  insecure.  Sir 
W.  Parker  went  with  his  squadron  to  Bar- 
ber's Bay,  the  outer  anchorage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. But  I  had  written  to  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  specially  to  desire  that  in 
order  to  avoid  all  cavil  and  discussions,  the 
fleet  should  not  enter  into  the  Dardanelles, 
unless  wanted  at  Constantinople  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  sent.  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  accordingly  communicated 
with  Sir  W.  Parker,  and  after  the  squadron 
had  remained  a  week  or  ten  days  in  Bar* 
ber*8  Bay  to  refit,  it  left  that  anchorage 
and  returned  to  Besica  Bay,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  if  stress  of  weather  should 
again  drive  it  thence,  it  should  not  return 
to  Barber *s  Bay,  but  should  seek  shelter 
elsewhere. 

The  Russian  and  Austrian  Govemmenta 
afterwards    made  representations  both  to 
the  Porte  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern<» 
ment  on  this  matter;  stating  that  they  con-> 
sidcred  the  entrance  of  the  British  fleet 
into  Barber's  Bay  as  a  contravention  of 
the  Treaty  of  July,  1841.     It  might  have 
been  contended  that  the  presence  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  outer  bay  was  not  a 
violation  of   what  was   intended    by  the 
treaty;*  because  the  treaty  bound  the  Five 
Powers  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Porte  in  regard  to  the  two  Straits  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles;  and  the 
standing  regulations  of  the  Porte  admitted 
ships  of  war,  as  well  as  merchantmen,  to 
enter  into  and  remain  in  Barber's  Bay,  aud 
to  wait  there  for  a  decision  whether  they 
could  be  allowed  to  go  farther  up  or  not. 
But  the  Government  did  not  think  it  wise, 
right,  or  proper  to  take  their  stand  on  so 
narrow  a  ground.     Having  desired  that  the 
treaty  of  July,  1841,  should  be  concluded, 
they  thought  it  better  to  adopt  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  that  treaty,  the  interpre- 
tation   put   upon    it  by  Russia,  that  the 
Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
should  be  held  to  mean  the  whole  distance 
between  the  Black  Sea  and    the  Sea  of 
Marmora  on  the  one  side,  and  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  on 
the  other;  so  that  if  British  ships  of  war 
should  not  enter  the  bay  between  the  inner 
and  outer  ca&tles  of  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
one  side,  Russian  ships  of  war  should  not, 
on  the  other  Land,  be  allowed  to  anchor  at 
Buyukdere  in  the  Bosphorus,  where  mer- 
chant ships  from  the  Black  Sea  are  in  the 
custom  of  stopping.      It    is    needless   to 
mention  that  this  prohibition  does  not  apply, 
to  light  ships,  such  as  corvettes  and  steam- 
ersy  employed  for  the.jiiis8ions  at  Constan- 
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tinople;  the  firman  6f  the  Porte  heing  firat 
ohtained  for  their  passing. 

I  believe  I  have  dow  gone  through  all 
the  heads  of  the  charges  wliich  have  been 
hronght  against  me  in  this  debate.  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government,  in  all  the  transactions 
with  respect  to  which  its  conduct  has  been 
impugned,  has  throughout  been  guided  by 
those  principles  which,  according  to  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Sheffield,  ought  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
England  in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  I  believe  that  the  principles  on 
which  we  have  acted  are  those  which  are 
held  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  am  convinced  these  prin- 
eiples  are  calculated,  so  far  as  the  influ- 
ence of  England  may  properly  be  exercised 
with  respect  to  the  destinies  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  to  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  made  these  matters  the 
means  of  attack  upon  Her  Majesty *s  Min- 
isters. The  government  of  a  great  coun- 
try like  this,  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of 
fair  and  legitimate  ambition  to  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to 
be  allowed  to  guide  the  policy  and  to  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  such  a  country;  and, 
if  ever  it  was  an  object  of  honourable  am- 
bition, more  than  ever  must  it  be  so  at  the 
moment  at  which  I  am  speaking.  For 
while  we  have  seen,  as  stated  by  the  right 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  the  politi- 
cal earthquake  rucking  Europe  from  side 
to  side  —  while  we  have  seen  thrones 
shaken,  shattered,  levelled ;  institutions 
overthrown  and  destroyed — while  in  almost 
every  country  of  Europe  the  conflict  of 
civil  war  has  deluged  the  land  with  blood, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean;  this  coun- 
try has  presented  a  spectacle  honourable  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  mankind. 

We  have  shown  that  liberty  is  compati- 
ble with  order;  that  individual  freedom  is 
reconcilable  with  obedience  to  the  law.  We 
have  shown  the  example  of  a  nation,  in 
which  every  class  of  society  accepts  with 
cheerfulness  the  lot  which  Providence  has 
assigned  to  it;  while  at  the  same  time 
every  individual  of  each  class  is  constantly 
striving  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale 
— not  by  injustice  and  wrong,  not  by  vio- 
lence and  Illegality— bnt  by  persevering 


good  eonduet,  and  by  the  steady  and  ener^ 
getio  exertion  of  the  moral  and  intelleetnal 
faculties  with  which  his  Creator  has  an* 
do  wed  him.      To  govern  such  a  people  aa 
this,  is  indeed  an  object  worthy  of  tha 
ambition  of  the  noblest  man  who  lives  in 
the  land;  and  therefore  I  find  no  fault  with 
those  who  may  think  any  opportunity  a 
fair  one,  for  endeavouring  to  place  them- 
selves in  so  distinguished  and  honourabla 
a  position.     But  I  contend  that  we  have 
not  in  our  foreign  polioy  done  anything  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  country.    W% 
may  not,  perhaps,  in   this  matter  or  m 
that,  have  acted  precisely  np  to  the  optD« 
ions  of  one  person  or  of  another-^  and 
hard  indeed  it  is,  as  wei  all  know  by  oar 
individual  and  private  experience,  to  find 
any  number  of  men  agreeing  entirely  in 
any  matter,  on  which  they  may  not  be 
equally  possessed  of   the   details  of  tha 
facts,  and  circumstances,  and  reasons,  and 
conditions   which    led    to    action.      But, 
making  allowance  for  those  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  fairly  and  honourablj 
arise  among  those  who  concur  in  genend 
views,  I  maintain  that  the  principles  which 
can   be   traced   through   all   our    foreign 
transactions,  as  the  guiding  rule  and  di- 
recting spirit  of  our  proceedings,  are  such  aa 
deserve  approbation.    I  therefore  fearlesslj 
challenge  the  verdict  which  this  House,  as 
representing  a  political,  a  commercial,  a 
constitutional  country,  is  to  give  on  the 
question  now  brought  before  it;  whether 
the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policj 
of   Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which 
has  led  us  to  think  ourselves   bound   to 
afford   protection   to   our  fellow  subjects 
abroad,  are  proper  and  fitting  guides  for 
those  who  are  charg^ed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of   England;    and  whether,   as  the 
Roman,  in  days  of  old,  held  himself  free 
from  indignity,  when  he  could  say  Civis 
Bomanus  sum;  so  also  a  British  subject, 
in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  con- 
fident that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong 
arm  of  England,  will  protect  him  against 
injustice  and  wrong. 

Debate    further  adjourned  till  Thurs- 
day. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1850, 
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COUNTT  RATES  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  H.  HALFORD,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  thought  it  to 
be  a  measure  required  for  the  sake  of  jus- 
tice, and  one,  at  the  same  time,  most  ex« 
pedient,  as  tending  to  the  removal  of  a 
great  cause  of  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  object 
in  making  the  county  and  police  rates  pay- 
able by  the  landlord,  was  only  to  reconcile 
the  form  with  that  which  was,  for  the  most 
part,  virtually  the  fact,  and  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  be  always  the  fact  in  regard  to 
these  burdens.  He  could  refer  to  high 
authorities  in  the  House  and  out  of  the 
House  to  show  that  the  real  incidence  of 
local  taxation  was  on  the  owner,  and  not 
on  the  occupier.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  had  observed,  in  a  debate 
during  the  last  Session,  that  no  man's 
opinion  was  worthy  of  a  moment's  consid- 
eration who  did  not  admit  that  fact.  The 
same  assertion  had  been  made  in  terms 
equally  strong  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  and  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  In  1843,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  local  taxation. 
In  their  voluminous  and  able  report,  they 
strongly  advanced  the  same  doctrine,  and 
agreed  in  recommending  that  all  local  tax- 
ation, as  falling  on  real  property,  should 
be  imposed  on  the  principle  of  direct 
chargcability  to  the  owner.  The  Bill  be- 
fore the  House,  however,  did  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  this  recommendation.  It  ex- 
tended to  the  county  and  police,  but  not 
to  the  poor  and  borough  rate.  There  was 
a  distinction.  The  county  and  county  po- 
lice rates  were  levied  almost  exclusively 
upon  land.  Now,  it  had  been  noticed  by 
Adam  Smith,  that  a  house  being  an  unpro- 
ductive subject,  a  tax  upon  it  fell  upon  the 
occupier;  whereas,  taxes  on  land  as  a  pro- 
ductive subject,  were  taxes  on  the  owner. 
The  poor-rate,  it  was  true,  in  country  dis- 
tricts, was  a  tax  upon  the  land,  but  under 
different  circumstances  from  the  county 
rate.  It  was  a  parochial  tax  for  parish 
purposes,  fluctuating  from  week  to  week, 
and  intimately  connected,  among  an  agri- 
cultural population,  with  the  employment 
of  labour  in  the  hands  of  the  farnier.  It 
was  right  and  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  farmer  should  be  partaker  at  once  in 
the  responsibility  as  to  the  amount  re- 
quired, and  have  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund;  but  the  case  was  wide- 
ly different  with  regard  to  (he  county  and 


police  rates.  These  were  for  the  general 
purposes  of  a  large  district  comprising 
many  parishes  :  in  the  levy  and  application 
of  them  the  occupier  had  no  control;  and 
the  county  rate  was  often  for  permanent 
objects,  in  which  he  had  only  a  transitory, 
or  perhaps  no  interest  at  all.  That  these 
rates  gave  rise  to  much  jealousy  and  die* 
satisfaction  was  sufBciently  proved  by  the 
number  of  petitions,  signed  in  a  vast  pro^ 
portion,  he  believed,  by  occupiers  of  land, 
and  presented  in  the  last  and  present 
Session,  in  favour  of  a  Bill  prepared  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (the  County 
Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill).  That  Bill 
had  been  referred  to  a  Committee  upstairs. 
The  Houee  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
know  precisely  how  it  had  been  there  dealt 
with  ;  but  this  he  believed  he  might  safely 
affirm,  it  would  never  again  come  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill.  It  contained 
a  monstrous  anomaly,  as  admitting  the 
occupiers  of  land  with  no  property  quali- 
fication to  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
a  tax  which  they  did  not  ultimately  pay;  or 
if  they  did  pay  any  part  of  it,  it  waa 
accidentally  and  by  surprise,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  injustice.  Such  injustice 
occurred  when  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
levied  at  once  for  a  permanent  structure, 
as  of  a  county  prison  or  lunatic  asylum, 
involving  a  call  upon  the  occupier  of 
land,  which  he  might  be  about  to  quit  at 
the  expiration  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,' 
for  a  full  share  on  account  of  such  land« 
He  knew  of  no  way  by  which  this  in- 
justice could  be  effectually  prevented,  but 
by  an  unequivocal  legislative  acknowledg* 
ment  of  the  proper  incidence  of  the  county 
rate  upon  the  owner,  capable  of  beiug 
easily  carried  into  operation,  as  proposed  in 
this  Bill,  by  the  same  power  of  deduction 
from  rent  as  was  given  to  the  tenant  with 
regard  -to  the  landlord's  property  tax.- 
Such  a  measure  as  applied  to  the  county 
rate  was  in  strict  conformity  with  principle, 
and  there  was  sufficient  precedent  for  it. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  the  present 
Session,  it  had  been  recognised  in  a  Bill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wilt- 
shire (Mr.  Sotheron),  and  which  he  believed 
had  actually  become  law,  as  regards  luna- 
tic asylums.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  show 
how  that  which  was  just  with  regard  to 
lunatic  asylums,  was  not  equally  so  with^ 
regard  to  prisons  or  bridges.  He  had 
been  accused  of  having  brought  forward 
this  measure  in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
the  County  Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill. 
He  denied  that  inch  was  the  case.      It 
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was  very  possible  some  alteration  might 
be  desirable  in  the  constitution  of  courts 
of  quarter-session,  by  which  the  real  rate- 
payers might  be  admitted  to  a  more  di- 
rect control  than  they  had  at  present 
over  their  financial  proceedings  ;  bat  this 
object  he  thought  would  be  facilitated 
and  not  impeded  by  removing  the  occu- 
piers of  land  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  as  relieved  from  all  contribution, 
nominal  or  real,  to  the  county  funds. 
Surely  this  was  a  preferable  alternative  for 
their  sake,  to  that  of  admitting  them  to  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  those  funds; 
and  if  the  Bill  was  just  and  expedient  on 
general  grounds,  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  inopportune  at  the  present  moment.  As 
an  abstract  position,  it  was  certainly  true 
that  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  county 
rate,  however  paid,  was  on  the  landlord, 
and  consequently  that  the  transfer  of  its 
payment  from  him  to  the  tenant  would, 
when  matters  came  to  be  finally  settled, 
involve  a  difierence  pro  tarUo  in  the  rent ; 
but  the  relation  between  landlords  and 
tenants  was  at  present  in  an  unsettled 
state.  Until  the  effects  of  free  trade  on 
those  relations  were  ascertained  by  fur- 
ther experience,  they  could  not  be  adjusted. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  farmers  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  and  burden  of  the  change.  At 
an  agricultural  meeting  in  the  county 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  console  the  farmers  by 
telling  them  they  and  the  landlords  were 
all  in  the  same  boat.  The  observation, 
trite  and  superficial  as  it  was,  did  not 
escape  animadversion  from  one  of  those 
present.  •*  True,**  he  said,  **  we  are  all 
m  the  same  vessel,  and  if  she  goes  down 
we  shall  all  sink  together ;  but  there  is 
this  difference  between  us  and  the  land- 
lords, that  while  they  and  their  property 
are  under  hatches,  the  tenant  farmers 
and  theirs  are  all  on  deck,  liable  to  and 
swept  away  by  the  first  effects  of  the 
storm.*'  He  thought  it  a  fair  argimient 
in  support  of  this  measure,  that,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  at  this  critical  period  it 
would  operate  as  a  protection  to  a  class 
than  which  there  was  no  other  more  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
and  believing  it,  moreover,  to  be  on  every 
account  just  and  expedient,  he  submitted 
it  to  a  second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time.*' 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  must  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the  hon. 


Baronet,  when  he  said  '*  the  Poor  Law  Coni« 
missioners  in  their  report  on  local  taxation 
recommended  the  general  rating  shoald  be 
imposed  on  and  levied  from  the  owners,  not 
the  occupiers."  The  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners recommended  a  consolidation  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  mode  of  as- 
sessment; but  they  did  not  recommend 
that  in  all  classes  of  tenements  the  rates 
should  be  imposed  on  the  owners  not  on 
the  occupiers,  except  in  cases  of  small  tene- 
ments. The  Bill  which  they  were  then 
called  upon  to  consider  introduced  the 
general  principle,  that  in  the  tenements  of 
classes,  large  and  small,  there  should  be  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  by  the  occupiers  from 
the  owners.  But  that  was  a  principle  that 
never  had  been  admitted  by  the  law  of 
England.  The  principle  was,  that  the  in- 
cidents of  the  rate  should  be  on  the  occu- 
piers, not  on  the  owners;  and  only  in  spe- 
cial cases,  where  a  peculiar  cause  could  be 
shown,  the  reduction  was  permitted  to  be 
held  by  the  occupier  against  the  owner. 
The  special  case  existed,  for  instance,  in 
the  matter  of  small  tenements.  The  rea^ 
sons  were  fully  stated  in  the  debate  that 
took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  as  to 
why,  in  the  case  of  small  tenements,  the 
owners,  not  the  occupiers,  should  be  rated. 
If  the  hon.  Baronet  had  confined  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  to  county  buildings,  such  as 
prisons,  courts,  and  lunatic  asylums,  he 
(Mr.  G.  Lewis)  would  have  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  second  reading  ;  but  because  it 
comprehended  the  police  rate,  highway 
rate,  and  county  rate  in  general,  he  could 
not  give  his  assent  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  measure,  and  should  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  If  they  once  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  instance,  they  should  admit  it 
in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  and 
police  ^rates.  Therefore  he  thought  the 
House  would  not  act  unwisely  in  assenting 
to  so  important  a  privilege  ;  and  he  there- 
fore felt  constrained  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sir  H.  HALFORD,  in  justice  to  him- 
self, felt  bound  to  advert  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hereford- 
shire (Mr.  C.  Lewis),  who  had  accused  hint 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  representations  he  had 
made  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commiasioners  in   their  Report  oa 
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Local  Taxation.  In  page  94  of  that  Re- 
port the  following  passage  occurred  under 
the  authority  of  those  Commissioner : — 

"  Many  inconveniences  and  anomalies  arise  from 
the  £ict,  that  the  legal  character  of  the  poor-rate 
and  of  all  the  local  rates,  except  the  sewers  rate,  is 
not  mado  accordant  with  its  real  and  essential 
character.  These  rates  are  essentially  taxes  on 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  not  taxes  on  the  occu- 
pier's profits  ;  no  legal  declarations,  no  limitations 
of  legal  remedies  to  the  person  and  goods  of  the 
occupier,  however  much  they  may  disguise  the 
aspect  of  the  tax,  or  make  its  burden  operate 
unequally  on  rent,  can  make  it  fall  permanently 
on  anything  but  rent.  If  these  same  rates  were 
all  avowedly  laid  upon  the  landlord,  but  made 
leviable  upon  any  goods  found  upon  the  rated 
property,  the  occupier  being  enabled  to  deduct  his 
rate  from  his  rent,  the  amount  of  net  rent  which 
would  then  be  paid  to  tho  landlord,  would  doubt- 
less be  the  same  as  now,  but  there  would  be  no 
disguise  of  the  real  incidence  of  the  burden.  Then 
also  the  right  of  tho  landlord  to  a  superior  share 
of  power  in  vestry  and  in  the  election  of  guardians, 
to  protect  himself  from  injustice  in  the  imposition, 
and  mismanagement  in  the  administration,  of  the 
taxes,  to  which  he  would  then  be  seen  to  be  the 
sole  contributor,  would  not  be  viewed  with  the 
present  jealousy,  if  indeed  it  were  at  all  con- 
tested." 

Much  more  was  contained  in  the  report  in 
condemnation  of  the  attempt  to  give  taxes, 
referred  to  the  appearance  of  occupier's 
taxes,  and  in  recommendation  of  making 
their  real  incidence  apparent;  but  he 
thought  the  passage  he  had  recited  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  all  he  had  said  respect- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
missioners,  on  the  subject  of  local  taxa- 
tion. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  thought  there 
was  so  much  truth  in  what  had  just  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  would 
recommend  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Leicestershire  not  to  press  the 
Bill  to  a  division.  It  was  impossible  to 
approach  this  subject  in  the  way  proposed 
in  the  Bill  without  seeing  that  what  was 
good  for  county  rates  was  good  for  poor- 
rates  and  highway  rates,  and  every  de- 
scription of  local  taxation. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  that  from  his 
experience  of  Select  Committees  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  they  did  not  always 
discharge  the  duty  assigned  them  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  House  understood  they 
were  bound  to  do.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
call  attention  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  County 
Rates  and  Expenditure  Bill,  submitted  to 
them  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 
That  Committee  undertook  to  consider  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
the  House,  by  devising  machinery  by  which 
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the  principle  of  the  Bill  could  be  carried* 
into  practical  application — 

Mr.  T.  EGERTON  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  strictly  in  order. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  continued  :  He  would 
be  unwilling  to  infringe  the  Orders  of  the 
House,  but  the  Bill  to  which  he  was  refer- 
ring,  and  the  Committee  also,  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  He  considered  the  measure  at  pre- 
sent before  the  House  was  an  extremely 
injudicious  one,  and  if  carried  out  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  been  introduced,  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  owners  of 
property.  He  had  been  charged  with  in- 
difference to  the  rights  of  the  magistrates, 
because  he  wished  that  the  ratepayers 
should  have  control  over  the  disbursements 
of  taxation.  But  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Bill,  that  after 
a  landlord  made  an  agreement  with  a  ten- 
ant on  a  lease  of  twenty- one  years,  and 
when  the  rent  had  been  arranged,  with 
due  regard  to  the|rate3  to  be  paid,  that 
then,  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  land- 
lord, having  paid  the  rate,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  charge  it  against  the  tenant. 
He  thought  the  better  way  to  secure  jus- 
tice would  be  to  allow  the  ratepayers  at 
large  a  control,  by  representation,  over  the 
assessing  and  expenditure  of  county  rates ; 
and,  entertaining  these  views,  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  pressed  tho  second  reading  to  a 
division,  he  should  vote  against  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  approved  of 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  that 
the  owner  should  pay  the  expenses  of  all 
permanent  improvements  made  by  the  ten- 
ant. But  if  the  hon.  Baronet  pressed  his 
Bill  beyond  that  consideration,  he  (Mr. 
Palmer)  should  vote  against  him. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  good  policy  of  withdrawing 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  SOTHERON  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Leicestershire  would 
listen  to  the  suggestions  made,  and  be  con- 
tent with  having  the  measure  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  H.  HALFORD  stated  his  readiness 
to  comply  with  the  suggestions  made  by^ 
his  hon.  Friends,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Captain  HARRIS  said,  the  Bill  was 
founded  neither    on  justice    nor   policy. 
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Agricultaral  distress  mast  be  remedieil,  | 
not  by  such  means,  but  in  a  fair,  just,  and 
equitable  manner. 

Mr.  T.B.HI LDTARD  considered  tbe 
principles  of  the  Bill  most  objectionable, 
and  beliered  the  practical  consequences  of 
passing  it  would  be,  that  burdens  which 
fairly  belonged  to  the  tenant  would  be 
borne  by  the  occupier.  The  landed  inter- 
est could  not  sustain  the  operation  of  such 
a  measure.  If  the  Bill  were  adopted,  its 
principle  would  not  stop  there,  but  would 
be  extended  to  poor-rates  and  other  im- 
posts. 

Sir  H.  HALFORD  said,  that  as  the 
House  appeared  generally  opposed  to  the 
Bill,  he  would  not  press  it  to  a  second 
reading,  but  he  would  introduce  a  similar 
measure  early  in  the  next  Session. 

Question,  *'  That  the  word  '  now  *  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

LARCENY  SUMMARY  JURISDICTION 

BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  Third 
Time." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  119;  Noes 
25 :  Majority  94. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3^ 

Clauses  added ;  BiU  passed. 

COPYHOLDS    ENFRANCHISEMENT   BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill.  The  principle  of  it 
was,  that  they  should  relieve  copyhold  ten- 
ants throughout  the  country  from  many  of 
those  forms  and  regulations  which  were 
the  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  and  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  them  as  to  be  pro^ 
ductive  of  great  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
House  would  consent  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee, he  would  make  every  exertion  to  adapt 
the  Bill  to  the  interests  of  all. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 


Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  opposed  this 
Bill  on  the  same  ground  he  bad  aaanoied 
against  the  former  measure  on  tbe  s*me 
subject — that  it  was  one-sided,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  the  tenant  as  against  landlords 
and  lords  of  the  manor.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  Bill  satisfactory  to 
both  the  landlords  and  tenants,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  resist  the  second  read- 
ing. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques* 
tion,  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day 
six  months." 

Sib  0.  GRET  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  in  favour  of  which 
there  was  much  unanimity,  but  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  question  by  legislation. 
The  hen.  Mover  could  not  expect  to  make 
much  progress  this  Session ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  he  thought  the  Bill  might  be  read  a 
second  time  and  referred  to  a  Committee, 
and  he  would  vote  for  that  course  if  there 
was  a  division. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY,  in  reply,  said  the 
great  merit  of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  enfraa* 
chised  all  copyhold  property  from  that. 
which  was  objectionable,  and  left  those 
parts  untouched  which  were  of  benefit  to 
the  tenant  or  the  public.  He  was  willing 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee; 
but  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  coq* 
sent  to  the  second  reading. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  word  '  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  103;  Noes 
84  :  Majority  19. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Wedaes- 
day,  17th  July. 

ACCIDENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  the  object  of  which* 
he  said,  was  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
be  made  to  medical  men  who  rendered  their 
services  to  parties  injured  by  accidents  on 
railways.  The  measure  had  originated 
from  an  accident  upon  the  Midland  Rail* 
way,  when  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany engaged  a  surgeon  to  attend  upon 
the  sufferers.  One  person  was  severely  in- 
jured. He  was  removed  to  an  adjoining 
public-house,  and  Mr.  Sands  Cox,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  at  Birmingham,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  a  servant  of  the  com- 

{)any,  found  it  necessary  to  amputate  the 
eg  at  the  hip-joint.    The  company  paid 
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1 502.  to  the  sufferer,  thus  acknowledging 
that  the  eecident  had  occurred  through  the 
negligence  or  misdirection  of  their  ser- 
vants; but  they  refused  to  pay  the  sur- 
geon, on  the  ground  that  their  servant  who 
called  him  had  no  authority  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  case  was  tried  at  the  Warwick 
assizes,  and  during  the  trial,  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  who  presided,  begged  to  know 
whether  the  railway  company  were  se- 
rious in  their  opposition  to  the  claim. 
The  learned  Judge  even  added,  that  if  they 
refused  to  satisfy  such  a  reasonable  de- 
mand, they  had  better  post  up  at  their  ter- 
mini notices  that  if  any  accident  occurred 
on  the  railway,  no  medical  assistance  would 
bo  provided  by  the  company.  The  com- 
pany carried  the  case  to  the  superior  courts, 
where  it  was  ruled  that  the  company  was 
not  liable  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  their 
officer,  which  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  man's  life,  but  that  the  officer  was  him- 
self liable.  This  decision  excited  so  much 
interest  that  a  public  meeting  was  hold  in 
Birmingham,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in- 
demnified Mr.  Sands  Cox,  and  the  publican 
also  at  whose  house  the  sufferer  had  been 
kept.  In  another  case  a  poor  man  was 
killed  upon  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
railway,  and  the  judge  of  the  Wakefield 
county  court  also  decided  that  the  com- 
pany was  not  liable  for  the  surgeon's  ex- 
penses, but  that  the  officer  who  called  him 
in  was  liable.  In  a  subsequent  case  a 
dreadful  accident  occurred  upon  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  line,  by  which  one  of 
their  own  servants,  a  stoker,  was  thrown 
from  an  engine,  and  his  leg  cut  off  by  one 
of  the  wheels  passing  over  it.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  company  were  called  upon  to 
send  for  assistance.  They  refused  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  though  the  man's  leg 
had  been  taken  off,  but  they  said,  **  We 
will  send  him  on  to  Bolton,  and  place  him 
in  the  dispensary."  The  man,  however, 
died,  and  no  wonder,  such  was  their  fear 
of  iucurring  liability,  and  the  amputated 
leg  was  actually  left  upon  the  road.  He 
asked  the  House  whether  it  could  possibly 
be  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  permit 
the  law  to  remain  in  a  state  which  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  persons  to  behave  with 
such  horrible  indifference  to  human  life  ? 
The  measure  he  now  submitted  to  the 
Houso  provided  that  railway  companies 
should  be  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
send  for  medical  assistance  in  case  of  acci- 
dent; but  it  enabled  them  to  recover  the 
expenses  of  the  treatment  from  the  person 
injtiredi  if  he  was  competent;  or  from  the 


parish,  if  ha  was  a  pauper;  and  that  thaj 
should  not  be  saddled  with  these  eipensae 
at  all,  unless  the  accident  was  the  result 
of  their  own  or  their  servants'  ntgligenof . 
He  contended  that  as  th«  Legislature  had 
required  that  emigrant  and  passenger  ves- 
sels should  be  provided  with  sufficient  me- 
dical attendance,  it  was  only  reasonable 
that  railways  should  be  compelled  to  adopt 
some  analogous  provision.  In  cases  of  thia 
nature  there  ou^ht  to  be  some  exception  to 
the  rule  of  law  with  regard  to  agency,  on 
the  ground  that  the  moment  a  passenger 
took  his  seat  in  the  carriage  he  imma- 
diately  became  subject  to  a  series  of  by- 
laws of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  be- 
cause passengers  ought  to  be  duly  cared 
for.  It  might  be  argued  that  accidents 
were  rare.  Then  so  would  be  the  liability. 
The  Bill,  in  fact,  was  a  poor  man's  Bill, 
and  he  entreated  the  House  to  perform  an 
act  of  mercy  by  consenting  to  the  second 
reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  ELLIS  opposed  the  Bill,  which  he 
said  had  been  brought  in  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  on  the  Midland  line.  He 
was  a  director  of  two  of  the  most  exten- 
sive railways  in  the  kingdom — the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western,  and  the  Midland; 
and  he  could  safely  say  that  his  brother 
directors  on  these  lines  had  never  endear 
voured  to  shelter  themselves  by  any  quirks 
of  the  law  from  the  payment  of  all  fair  and 
reasonable  expenses  arising  out  of  ac- 
cidents. With  reference  to  the  case  on 
the  Midland  line,  the  man  took  a  twopenny 
ticket  to  go  a  short  distance;, he  was  at 
the  station  twenty  minutes  before  the  train 
started,  and,  instead  of  getting  into  his 
own  carriage,  he  put  his  foot  on  the  steps 
of  a  first  class,  and  as  the  train  was  about 
to  start,  he  made  a  spring  towards  a  truck 
and  fell.  The  company,  not  being  in  any- 
wise to  blame  for  the  accident,  were  ad- 
vised that  they  were  not  liable.  The  man 
was  attended,  and  by  and  by  a  large  bill 
was  sent  in  for  payment.  The  company 
instructed  their  counsel  to  settle  the  matter 
for  200^  That  offer,  however,  was  re- 
fused, and  subsequently  it  was  settled  for 
150/.,  exclusive  of  the  costs,  which 
amounted  to  702.  additional.  The  com- 
pany then  supposed  that  they  had  done 
with  the  case;  hut  great  was  their  surprise 
when  they  were  afterwards  informed  that 
the  2202.  was  for  the  injured  man  himself, 
and  that  that  sum  did  not  cover  the  eoati. 
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Four  actions  were  immediatelj  commenced 
(Bigainst  the  company.  The  latter  resisted, 
and  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
where  a  rule  was  made  ahsolute  for  a  non- 
suit. As  the  parties  who  brought  these 
four  actions  had  intended  to  pluck  the  rail 
way  company,  they  were  made  to  pay  the 
costs.  He  begged  to  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  supported  the  Bill. 
He  thought  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
exposed  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  great 
danger.  There  was  not  a  word  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  which  would  render  railway  com- 
panies liable  for  anything  that  did  not  hap- 
pen through  their  own  neglect.  An  action 
was  now  maintainable  against  a  company 
for  its  own  acts,  but  no  action  was  main- 
tainable against  it  for  the  acts  of  its  ser- 
vants, and  this  Bill  rendered  it  liable  in 
the  latter  case,  and  very  properly  so,  for  a 
remedy  had  now  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  thought  the  coun- 
try owe<f  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  parties 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
this  Bill.  He  thought  railway  companies 
should  be  compelled  to  make  ample  com- 
pensation in  all  cases  where  lives  were  lost 
through  the  neglect  of  their  servants,  and 
that  they  should  grant  annuities  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  deceased.  He 
hoped,  also,  the  day  was  coming  when  a 
director  and  an  experienced  surgeon  would 
be  compelled  to  travel  in  every  railway 
carriage,  in  order  that  both  might  be  pre- 
sent at  once  in  case  of  accident.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  all  trash  to  talk  of  railway 
companies  feeling  for  the  public^  they  cared 
only  for  self. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  could  not 
recommend  the  House  to  agree  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  this  Bill,  because  the  prin- 
ciple it  involved  was  extremely  objection- 
able and  one  which  should  not  be  sanction- 
ed without  mature  deliberation.  Excep- 
tional legislation  on  questions  of  this  kind 
was  very  much  to  be  feared.  The  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  alter  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  as  to  principal  and  agent, 
without  adequate  cause.  The  principle  of 
the  measure  would  establish  it  in  all  cases 
as  the  duty  of  the  servant  of  a  railway 
company  to  call  in  medical  aid,  and  it 
womd  render  the  company  in  all  cases  re- 


sponsible in  the  first  instance  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  surgeon.  That  would  be  a 
complete  departure  from  the  general  law 
of  the  land.  Railway  companies  would,  if 
this  Bill  passed,  be  placed  in  a  different 
position  from  the  proprietors  of  steam- 
boats, coaches,  and  mills;  and  the  Honae 
ought  to  be  sure  that  there  was  a  great 
practical  evil  to  be  guarded  against  before 
they  passed  it.  He  could  not  agree  that 
such  an  evil  existed.  If  an  accident  hap- 
pened, no  one  would  contend  that  the  rad- 
way  companies  should  be  liable  to  pay  for 
medical  assistance,  unless  it  happened 
through  the  fault  of  themselves  and  tbeir 
servants;  and  if  it  did  so  happen,  it  was 
clear  that  the  injured  party  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  the  company  to  pay  bis 
surgeon's  bill  without  disturbing  the  gene- 
ral law  of  the  land  by  an  enactment  of  this 
kind.  For  a  person  so  injured  would  have 
an  action  against  the  company,  and  the 
jury  would  assess  the  damages.  His  ob- 
jection was  directed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  which  he  thought  would  operate  un- 
fairly. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  a  very  strong 
case  should  be  made  out  before  they  al- 
tered the  law  on  this  subject.  But  he  be- 
lieved that  such  a  case  was  fully  made  out 
by  the  actions  at  law  which  had  already 
,  taken  place,  and  by  the  evidence  on  which 
it  appeared  that  the  servants  of  the  rail- 
way companies  positively  refused  to  go  for 
medical  assistance.  In  one  county  court 
the  decision  was  that  the  company  was 
liable  for  the  surgeon's  fees;  in  another, 
that  the  servants  were  liable,  and  were 
made  to  pay  damages.  The  consequence 
of  that  decision  was  that  no  servant  would 
fetch  a  medical  man  in  case  of  accident. 
This  Bill  proposed  to  remedy  that  great 
grievance,  and  he  could  not  conceive  that 
the  House  would  reject  it.  It  proposed 
that  when  accidents  happened  on  a  railway, 
every  servant  should  be  bound  in  such 
cases  to  go  for  medical  aid.  The  liabilities 
of  railway  companies  would  remain  as  they 
were.  The  Bill  merely  proposed  that  the 
companies  should  be  liable  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  if  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
they  were  not  blameable,  then  they  had 
their  remedy  at  law.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  opposed 
the  Bill.  He  conceived  that  nothing  was 
more  dangerous  than  legislating  for  excep- 
tional cases.  They  must  not  be  governed 
by  two  opposite  dedsions  of  county  courts. 
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The  judge  of  a  county  court  who  decided 
that  the  railway  servant  who  ran  in  a  hurry 
for  a  medical  man  in  case  of  an  accident, 
was  liable  for  the  payment  of  that  medical 
man,  was  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  law.     They  must  take  the  law  from 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.    The  servant  was 
clearly  not  liable,  because  there  was  no 
**  work  or  labour  *'  done  by  him.      The 
Bill  was  far  from  being  complimentary  to 
the  medical  profession,  for  it  assumed  that 
medical  men   under    such  circumstances 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  chance  of  being 
paid  by  the  person  injured,  if  he  were  rich 
enough  to  pay  him,  or  with  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  payment  if  the  person  were  poor 
and  brought  his  action  against  the  com- 
pany.    If  the  principle  of  the  Bill  were 
admitted,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  not 
extending  it  to  coaches,  steamboats,  mines, 
and  collieries,  and  all  such  places  as  ac- 
cidents were  liable  to  occur  in.     He  would 
venture  to  say,  as  the  result  of  consider- 
able experience,  that  nothing  was  more 
dangerous  than  exceptional  legislation  of 
this  kind.    He  had  heard  Judges  in  courts 
of  common  law  say  that  hard  cases  made 
bad  laws,  because  in  such  eases  they  were 
frequently  influenced  by  their  feelings  to 
strain   the   law  in  favour  of  the   injured 
party.  If  then,  in  courts  of  law,  hard  cases 
made  bad  laws,  he  thought,  if  the  House 
allowed  their  sympathies  to  go  too  far  with 
the  public  against  large  bodies  like  railway 
companies,  they  would  lay  down  a  very 
dangerous  principle.     It  was  now  open  to 
any  sufferer  by  a  railway  accident  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  company,  and  the  damages 
he  obtained  from  them  would  afford  him 
the  means  of  paying  his  medical  attendants. 
He  (the  Attorney  General)^  thought  the 
Bill  was  open  to  great  objections,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  receive  the  assent  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  observed  that  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  had  said  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  legislating  for  excep- 
tional cases.  Now,  in  all  other  cases  than 
that  of  a  railway  company,  any  Member 
of  that  House  who  thought  any  injury  or 
hardship  was  inflicted  would  look  for  a 
remedy  by  the  laws  of  the  land;  but  if  in 
his  peregrinations  he  observed  anything 
that  did  not  exactly  square  with  his  ideas 
upon  railways,  he  immediately  said,  "  Oh, 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  these  matters." 
He  (Mr.  Ricardo)  was  satisfied  that  no  one 
belonging  to  the  executive  of  a  railway, 
from  the  director  down  to  the  porter,  would 
be  guilty  of  inhumanity  in  cado  of  an  acci- 


dent, and  if  he  were  he  would  not  be  fit  to 
hold  his  situation  for  a  moment.  But  he 
maintained  that  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
afforded  every  possible  security  for  obtain- 
ing immediate  medical  relief.  Under  an 
Act  called  Lord  CampbeU's  Act,  railway 
companies  might  be  mulcted  of  damages, 
which  were  sometimes  of  considerable 
amount,  in  case  of  the  death  of  individuals 
by  accidents  on  their  lines;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  a  jury  would  readily  give 
increased  damages  if  it  appeared  that  death 
had  resulted  from  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  company  or  their  servants 
in  obtaining  medical  aid.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  present  law  afforded 
sufficient  protection  to  the  public,  and  he 
challenged  hon.  Gentlemen  to  point  out 
any  case  of  neglect  which  had  been  proved 
against  railway  companies.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  accidents  upon  railways  were 
attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  die  suf- 
ferers themselves,  and  he  believed  that  not 
in  one  case  out  of  ten  had  railway  compa- 
nies objected  to  pay  the  expenses  of  medi- 
cal assistance. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  'now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  53  ;  Noes 
108:  Majority  55. 

Words  added;  Main  Question,  as  amend- 
ed, put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  five  min- 
utes before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  June  27,  1850. 

MiKUTSB.]  Public  Bills. — 1*  Office  of  Under 
Sheriff  ( Ireland);  Larceny  Summary  Juriadio- 
tion. 

3*  Pirates  (Head  Money)  Repeal  Act  Com- 
mencement. 

3*  Titles  of  Reli^ous  Congregations ;  Crime  and 
Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance;  Piratei 
(Head  Money)  Repeal  Act  Commencement. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANCY 

OF  IRELAND. 

Tbe  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said  :  Being  charged  with  petitions  of  great 
importance  against  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  I 
shall  move,  in  the  first  place,  that  these 

fetitions  be  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table. 
The  petitions  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
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dermen,  and  Citizens  of  Dublin,  and  from 
the  Dublin  Traders  Protection  Society 
irere  read.]  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  re- 
quire more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  your 
Lordships'  indulgence  in  humbly  endea- 
touring  to  press  upon  your  attention  the 
subject  of  these  petitions — a  subject  which 
I  fear  has  already  received  its  deathblow 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  a 
subject  to  which  many  much  more  able 
individuals  than  myself  are  opposed,  and 
which  has  already  met  the  support  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
deciding  for  the  abolition  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland.  Believe  me,  my  Lords, 
I  fully  and  strongly  feel  my  own  inade- 
quacy to  treat  this  important  question  as 
It  merits;  and  after  all  that  has  been  urged 
in  another  place,  it  would  require  more 
than  common  ingenuity,  and  more  Atlan- 
tean  ability  than  I  possess,  to  add  any  new 
argument  to  all  that  has  been  advanced. 
But  in  embracing  the  duty  of  presenting 
these  petitions,  two  strong  motives  have 
urged  me  on.  First,  I  believe  the  peti- 
tioners found  difficulty  in  finding  an  advo- 
cate, for  I  believe  their  petitions  have  been 
declined,  as  it  is  very  unpopular  to  take 
up  a  losing  cause;  and,  secondly,  I  own  I 
have  a  strong  personal  feeling  that  the 
statesman  whose  name  I  bear,  and  who, 
by  his  great  talent  and  abilities,  mainly 
carried  the  legislative  Union,  should  not  by 
any  possibility  be  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  deception;  but  undoubtedly 
he  and  others  held  out  to  Ireland  that, 
although  Parliament  would  be  removed, 
the  Court  would  be  retained  at  Dublin.  I 
do  not  mean  to  argue  that  there  was  any 
positive  stipulation;  nor  that  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  the  united  Parliament,  after  fifty 
years,  to  pass  what  measures  they  think 
right.  But  I  say  a  grave  and  absolute 
necessity  should  be  proved,  and  made  clear, 
before  a  wanton,  cruel,  and  unnecessary 
loss  should  be  inflicted  on  the  capital  of 
Ireland.  And,  lastly,  my  Lords,  1  fairly 
avow  I  am  at  heart  and  soul  an  humble  Irish 
soldier,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  unfor- 
tunate country  now  despoiled,  in  her  mise- 
ries and  troubles,  of  any  advantages  which 
her  capital  ought  to  possess.  I  have  anx- 
iously examined  and  considered  the  reasons 
held  out  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
in  another  place  for  the  decision  he  has 
arrived  at  for  the  necessity  of  the  abolition 
of  this  high  office  at  the  present  unhappy 
moment.  But  I  have  in  vain  sought,  in 
the  development  of  his  riewgy'any  grounds 
ic  b«laDO«  tha  vtry  great  ditadTintaget 


that  will  infallibly  accrue  to  Ireland,  and 
Dublin  in  particular,  by  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Viceroy.  The  leading  reeom* 
mendations  that  are  advanced,  and  whieh 
I  will  endeavour  succinctly  to  reply  to,  ars 
— 1.  That  the  abolition  has  been  long  con- 
sidered necessary  and  expedient,  and  re- 
commended to  be  adopted,  by  the  opinions 
of  some  high  authorities.  2.  The  advan- 
tages that  would  arise  in  the  working  of 
the  machinery  of  the  local  and  Ezeeutire 
Qovemment  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
present  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
appointing  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State, 
which,  it  is  stated,  would  get  rid  of  the 
clashing  of  the  discordant  opinions  that  at 
present  prevail  between  the  Home  Office, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary, and  that,  by  the  present  great  faci- 
lities of  locomotive  communication,  all  ob* 
jects  connected  with  a  more  perfect  ad- 
ministration would  be  accomplished.  3. 
That  the  Lord  Lieutenant^s  position  at  the 
Castle  is  only  the  semblance  of  Royalty; 
that  the  Viceroys  are  sometimes  insulted; 
that  the  Castle  is  the  focus  of  political 
party  jobbing  intrigues;  and  that  all  theae 
inconveniences,  and  all  these  jobs  and  in- 
trigues, would  cease  in  the  removal  of  all 
the  Irish  political  business  to  Downing- 
street.  4.  That  Her  Majesty  would  gra- 
ciously go  over  occasionally  to  Ireland, 
and  make  up  to  the  country  and  to  the 
capital  the  loss  of  a  resident  Court,  and 
greatly  compensate  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  outlay  and  money  spent  by  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Excellency's  Court  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  These,  my  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  main  reasons  that  are  held 
out  to  Ireland  and  Dublin  for  the  heavy 
and  uncalled-for  infliction  she  is  about  soon 
to  sustain.  I  will  endeavour  to  expreea 
my  very  humble  opinion  on  these  points 
succeBsivcly.  And,  first,  we  are  told  that 
Lord  Somers  addressed  the  House  of  Lords 
at  the  time  of  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and  declared  it  could  not  be  complete  and 
endure  while  two  political  administrations 
existed — as  if  Ireland  were  a  parallel  case 
in  any  way  with  Scotland,  when  a  boister- 
ous channel  separates  the  two  countries, 
and  other  innumerable  difl^erences  exist. 
We  are  then  told,  my  Lords,  that  George 
III.  gave  an  opinion  to  Mr.  Addington 
that,  although  he  thought  it  inexpedient 
at  that  time,  yet  the  abolition  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  might  be  adopted  at  some  future 
period.  Now,  against  these  venerable 
opinions  may  I  not  quote,  my  Lords,  tha 
opinion!  expressed  by  the  present  Prime 
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Minister  and  by  a  right  hon.  Baroaet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  in  1844;  and  may  I  not  de- 
mand, in  some  degree,  to  know  the  eo- 
gent  reasons  that  have  induced  the  former 
to  consider  the  present  time  fit,  and 
more  fit,  for  a  measure  which  he  then  dis- 
approved of;  and  why  the  latter  seems 
to  incline  to  try  an  experiment  on  this  sub- 
ject? Is  it  because  the  noble  Lord,  in 
1844,  did  not  venture,  on  account  of  his 
friend  and  ally  (Mr.  0*Connell),  to  urge 
the  measure  that,  in  1850,  when  Ireland 
18  prostrate,  ruined,  and  humbled,  he  now 
dares  to  strike  the  blow  ?  Surely,  my 
Lords,  he  should  give  us  some  more  sub- 
stantive reasons  for  his  deciding  now  on 
what  he  rejected  before,  than  have  as  yet 
appeared.  Would  it  not  have  been  better, 
my  Lords,  to  have  given  us  some  further 
opinions  of  viceroys,  secretaries,  or  states- 
men, as  to  the  policy  of  the  proceeding, 
than  merely  to  give  us  the  obsolete  views 
of  Lord  Somers  and  George  III.  ?  We 
have  been  told,  indeed,  that  Lord  Claren- 
don and  Lord  Normanby,  colleagues,  and 
of  course  partisans,  of  the  noble  rremier's, 
entertain  opinions  in  favour  of  the  change; 
but  1  should  like  to  have  had  some  more 
impartial  opinions — the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent Lord  Lieutenants  of  Ireland,  their 
secretaries,  and  of  the  noble  and  illustrious 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  at  the 
table,  during  whose  government  the  ques- 
tion was  often  mooted.  An  attempt  at  the 
abolition  of  the  office  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hume  on  more  than  one  occasion — I 
believe  in  1822  and  in  1830,  and  the  last 
attempt  was  in  1844;  and  both  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  against 
the  proposition,  Mr.  Hume  did  not  dare 
press  it  to  a  division.  I  cannot  discover 
what  has  occurred  since  to  alter  declara- 
tions so  positively  pronounced  only  five 
years  ago,  when  the  noble  Lord  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  inexpedient  to  abo- 
lish the  Lord  Lieutenancy;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  stated  his  fears  it  would  create  ab- 
senteeism, and  be  attended  with  numerous 
inconveniences.  But,  my  Lords,  a  remark- 
able speech  in  that  debate  of  1844  was 
that  made  by  a  noble  Lord,  now  a  Mem- 
ber of  your  Lordships'  House,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  and  which 
speech  enumerates,  more  fully  than  any- 
thing I  have  seen,  the  difficulties  of  the 
ease.  The  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  St. 
Oermans)  said,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
fourth  Secretary  of  State  had  been  sug- 
gested, but  it  had  not  been  shown  by  what 
meam  the  Biachintry  of  the  Goremmeiit 


could  be  carried  on.  To  confer  those 
powers,  and  to  reconstruct  the  existing 
machinery,  would  be  a  very  difficult  task; 
and  if  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
abolished,  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
consider almost  every  Act  relating  to  Ire- 
land. Now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  that  would  arise  in  the  working 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Government,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  Secretary 
of  State,  I  will  refer  to  what  was  said  in 
1844  by  a  great  authority — by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  present  Member  for 
Tamworth  —  and  I  want  to  know  what 
prospects  are  afforded  that  the  change 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  England  or 
Ireland.  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  occasion 
said,  that  if  another  Secretary  of  State 
were  appointed,  it  would  create  great  con- 
fusion. Much  is  urged  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  with 
respect  to  the  inconvenience  of  conflicting 
opinions  between  the  authorities  in  Ireland 
and  at  home;  but  if  the  Home  Secretary 
does  his  duty  manfully  and  honestly,  and 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary 
are  entirely,  as  they  ought  to  be,  under 
his  control,  and  if  the  Home  Secretary  has 
sufficient  subordinates  in  his  office,  I  think 
there  must  be  a  better  ensemble,  and  more 
prompt  and  vigorous  local  executive  autho- 
rity than  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State  in 
Downing-street.  There  will  be  still  a  Lord 
Chancellor  in  Ireland,  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  a  Radical  Lord 
Mayor  in  Dublin.  It  is  to  me  clear  on 
this  subject,  that  if  there  is  discipline  or 
order  in  any  Administration,  there  ought  to 
be  no  divisions  or  difficulties  whatever  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department. 
His  word  should  be  the  law  for  Ireland, 
and  no  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  appoint- 
ed but  subject  to  absolute  control  from 
England.  It  may  have  been  necessary  to 
have  a  Chief  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet^ 
but  it  should  only  be  to  send,  through  him, 
direct  orders  to  Ireland.  We  next  come 
to  the  facility  and  means  of  locomotion 
between  the  two  countries,  established  so 
perfectly  now  by  means  of  steam  and 
railway.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  the  foroe 
of  this  argument;  it  tells  equally  advan- 
tageously for  the  transmission  of  orders 
from  England  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but 
it  does  not  provide  for  what  you  require  in 
Ireland  above  all  other  countries — namely, 
an  immediate  execution  and  instantaneous 
legal  and  military  power  of  action.  Ton 
must  legislate  for  all  possible  oontingenoiee 
— ^for  war  as  well  as  peace.     Suppose  our 
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Channel  blockaded,  and  a  landing  and  in- 
surrection in  Ireland;  take  away  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  in  whom,  or  how,  is  the 
great  and  immediate  power,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, which  he  now  possesses,  to  be  re- 
placed or  wielded  ?  Then  it  is  next  urged 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenants  have  the  sem- 
blance and  not  the  dignity  of  royalty,  and 
that  they  are  insulted,  and  that  they  are 
in  an  anomalous  position.  This  may  be 
true  at  times,  but  generally  there  is  great 
good  feeling  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  to  the  viceregal  position.  It  is 
eaid,  that  no  consideration  nor  kind  of  po- 
litics can  shield  a  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
insult.  This,  however,  is  laying  upon  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  shoulders  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  against  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  and  any  head  or  authority 
placed  in  Ireland  will  be  attacked  and  in- 
sulted in  the  same  way.  But  it  is  said 
that  all  the  jobbing  of  the  Castle  would 
cease  by  the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy. I  confess  on  this  head  I  fear 
Irish  jobbing  would  only  be  transferred  to 
Downing-street,  and  the  loaves  and  fishes 
would  be  more  given  to  English  Whig  de- 
pendants and  hangers-on  than  many  of  the 
meritorious  of  my  own  countrymen.  I 
come  now  to  an  argument  brought  forward 
not  in  a  very  statesmanlike  manner.  It 
may  have  been  thrown  out  as  a  gilded  pill 
to  soften  the  obnoxious  dose,  but  the  ca- 
jolery is  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
Irishmen  are  as  sharp  as  the  Premier. 
He  must  know  that  his  measure  is  for  fu- 
turity. If  we  were  ever  to  be  blessed  with 
such  visits  as  our  beloved  Queen  might 
pay  to  the  country,  or  ever  to  be  blessed 
— I  suppose  to  please  the  noble  Lords  op- 
posite— I  ought  to  say  with  a  Lord  John 
Russell  holding  out  a  Royal  promise  to 
visit,  that  would  be  worth  something;  but, 
supposing  a  future  Sovereign  detests  the 
ocean,  and  a  future  Minister  does  not 
choose  to  recommend  the  Sovereign  going 
to  Ireland,  what  becomes  of  holding  out 
this  golden  bait?  It  is  mere  cajolery. 
If  the  Parliament  would  pass  an  Act  to 
oblige  the  Sovereign  to  hold  Her  Parlia- 
ment triennially  in  Ireland,  that  would  be 
understood ;  but  the  Queen's  visits  held 
out  now  as  encouragement  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Viceroyalty  is  perfect  delusion. 
But,  with  what  is  justly  called  the  new 
facilities  of  communication,  let  me  tell  you, 
my  Lords,  these  passages  to  and  fro  are 
very  different  from  a  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh. Surely,  my  Lords,  this  proves  suf- 
ficiently that  if  Her  Majesty's  health,  com- 


fort, and  convenience  are  to  be  conanlted, 
frequent  visits  to  Ireland,  with  a  large  fa- 
mily, will  become  quite  impracticable.  On 
the  pamphlets  or  hrochure$  that  have  been 
industriously  circulated  as  to  the  vices  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  I  wish  to  obserre  I 
have  abstracted  from  one  of  them  part  of 
my  resolution,  arguing  it  in  a  direct  eon* 
trary  sense  from  3ie  writer,  who,  however, 
amongst  his  false  statements,  lays  down* 
that  to  oppose  the  abolition,  an  individual 
must  either  be  an  Orangeman  or  a  Re- 
pealer. Now,  I  hardly  think  my  worst 
enemy  will  accuse  me  of  being  either. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  quite  clear,  if  there 
is  no  Court  as  hitherto  in  Ireland,  an  oe- 
casional  visit  from  the  Sovereign  would  in 
no  degree  compensate  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy.  Now,  surely,  mj 
Lords,  we  are  entitled  at  least  to  ask  for 
a  Select  Committee  of  inquiry  to  exa* 
mine  into  all  these  important  points.  We 
are  indeed  told  the  great  authority  of 
Lord  Clarendon  is  favourable  to  this 
change  ;  but  your  Lordships  would  think 
it  advisable  to  have  inquiry  afoot,  and  I 
am  sure  I  should  like  to  examine  Lord 
Clarendon  on  this  subject.  I  confess  also 
I  should  like  to  inquire  and  examine  all 
the  authorities  that  could  be  produced  on 
the  subject,  and  get  all  the  evidence  poa* 
sible.  It  has  been  said  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  not  shown  themselves  strongly 
against  the  abolition.  Why,  my  Lords, 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  become  apathetic. 
They,  the  mass,  care  for  little  more  than 
food  and  raiment,  and  it  must  be  owned, 
in  Ireland  districts  and  towns  think  no 
more  of  their  immediate  position  than  the 
capital.  Cork  looks  to  herself,  and  Bel* 
fast  to  herself,  but  the  people  of  Dublin 
have  surely  shown  their  opinion  in  the 
great  meeting  held,  and  speeches  made,  at 
the  Rotunda.  And,  after  all,  whatever 
may  bo  the  Radical  sentiments  of  the  cor* 
porate  body,  or  any  residing  in  Dublin, 
the  population  at  large  are  loyal  and  deeply 
attached  to  their  Sovereign,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  so  at  the  late  insurrection, 
and  had  allowed  the  troops  to  be  assailed 
by  barricades,  or  firing  from  the  houses  of 
the  town,  what  might  not  have  become  of 
the  garrison?  Does  Dublin  deserve  no- 
thing, then,  for  her  devotion  and  loyalty  ? 
Will  it  be  denied,  my  Lords,  by  any  one,  • 
that  the  abstraction  of  such  a  Court  aa 
Dublin  Castle  affords — describe  it  as  you 
will — will  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the  trade  of 
the  place,  and  to  the  existence  of  every 
inhabitant  in  it  ?     Ought  you^  for  one  <nf 
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two  hunc[i*ed  thousand  pounds  of  saving  of 
expense,  to  desolate  at  this  moment  one  of 
your  finest  mercantile  towns  in  Ireland  ? 
With  the  liberality  which  you  have  shown 
in  all  the  late  transactions  with  Ireland,  I 
never  can  believe  that  the  question  of  sav- 
ing of  expense  is  looked  to  in  the  present 
projected  abolition.     But,  my  Lords,  the 
noblo  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
is  fond  of  commissions.     He  has  favoured 
us  with  one  for  the  Universities.     We  are 
to  have  another  with  respect  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  here.      Surely  he  should  give 
us  one  for  Ireland;  and,  as  experimental 
legislation  is  the  order  of  the  daj^,  I  hope 
he  will  experimentalise  with  his  Cabinet, 
and  obtain  a  new  Foreign  Secretary  of 
State.     I  confess,  my  Lords,  I  was  much 
struck  the  other  evening  with  the  speech 
of  the    noble    and    learned    Lord   (Lord 
Brougham)  as  regards  the  alterations  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  position  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.      The    noble    Lord    urged 
strongly  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and 
implored  your  Lordships  to  consider  well 
that  the  remedy  you  should  apply  was  not 
worse  than  the   evil  you  intended  to  re- 
move.    The  noble  Lord  asked  your  Lord- 
ships not  to  adopt  the  cut  and  dried  plan 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
without  considering  well  that  the  remedy 
to  be  applied  should  be  a  fit  and  proper 
one.     I  would  submit,  my  Lords,  that  the 
noble  Lord's  observations  on  this  subject 
may  be  fairly  applied   by  me  as  regards 
Ireland;  and  on  behalf  of  that  unhappy 
country  I  would  ask  you  to  grant  a  com- 
mission to  take  the  evidence  of  all  those 
who  have  been  high  in  office — of  the  Sec- 
retaries and  Viceroys  of  Ireland — on  the 
subject.     Compensation  to  Ireland  is  talk- 
ed of.     What  does  it  mean  ?     What  is  it 
to  be  ?     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) told  me  that  he  intended  to  give  Ire- 
land compensation ;    but  I    have    yet  to 
learn  what  that  compensation  is ;  and  on 
this  point,  my  Lords,  the  Irish  people  en- 
tertain a  natural  anxiety.     I  trust  I  have 
made  out  a  case  for  Ireland,  and  that  it 
will  meet  with  your  Lordships'  support. 
I  conclude  by  begging  of  you  to  consider 
the  petition  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  from  Dublin,  a  fine  capital,  with 
beautiful  streets,  magnificent  shops,  and 
ornamental    buildings  of    every  kind — a 
city,  my  Lords,   of    some  consideration. 
My  Lords,  if  this  measure  can  be  arrested, 
I  may  still  hope  to  see  her — 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  t^ie  ^a^,  and  flnt  gem  of  the 


Let  your  Lordships  beware  that  under 
English  legislation,  it  does  not  speedily 
become  a  city  of  desolation,  with  the  grass 
growing  in  its  streets;  The  noble  Mar- 
quess concluded  by  movmg  the  following 
resolutions : — 

"  let.  That  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenunt  of  Ireland  is  contrary  to  the  Expectations 
held  out  by  the  Statesmen  who  carried  the  Legis* 
lative  Union  between  the  Two  Countries,  and  who 
declared  that  though  her  Parliament  was  removed 
Ireland  should  still  retain  her  Court : 

"  2nd.  That  if  ever  a  Period  was  inauspioioiis 
for  any  great  Change  in  the  accustomed  Execu- 
tive of  Ireland,  it  is  at  a  Time  when  Three  Years 
of  Famine  have  reduced  her  to  the  utmost  Verge 
of  Despair  ;  when  large  Numbers  of  the  resident 
Proprietors  are  ruined ;  when  the  Burthen  of  new 
Poor  Laws  is  in  Operation  ;  when  the  forced  Sales 
of  Estates  is  carrying  on ;  when  a  Rebellion  has 
been  only  recently  suppressed ;  when  Agitations  of 
Land  Questions  excite  to  Violence  and  illegal 
Proceedings  ;  and  when  the  great  Controversy  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection  convulse  the  Agricul- 
tural Interests  of  the  Country : 

"  drd.  That,  considering  Dublin  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  Cities  in  Europe,  and  justly  the  Pride 
of  all  Irishmen,  with  a  Population  of  300,000,  a 
Trade  improving  between  1833  and  1848  from  600 
to  080.000,  and  a  Navigation  augmenting  from 
1843  to  1848  by  02,803  registered  Tons  ;  that  it 
is  the  Head  Quarters  of  a  large  Army,  with  Law 
Courts  presided  over  by  Twelve  Judges,  a  High 
Court  of  Equity  administered  by  a  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, a  College  of  Heralds,  an  opulent  University, 
and  an  Arcbiepiscopal  See,  and  abounding  itself  in 
scientific,  literary,  and  charitable  Institutions; 
and  considering  that  it  differs  from  Edinburgh  by 
being  separated  from  the  Imperial  Metropolis  by 
a  boisterous  Channel,  while  it  possesses  a  Privy 
Council  prepared  to  take  all  Steps  which  a  pnblio 
Exigency  may  require,  it  appears  that  Dublin  is  a 
Capital  competent  to  give  the  Civil  and  Military 
Direction  which  a  Crisis  may  require,  a  Crisis 
which,  notwithstanding  the  increased  Facilities  of 
Communication,  may  demand  instant  and  local 
Interposition,  and  which  the  Office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, now  existing  for  upwards  of  Haifa  Cen- 
tury, has  hitherto  been  found  able  successfully  to 
cope  with  and  control/' 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  it  was 
quite  fitting  that  this  subject  should  he 
hrought  under  their  consideration,  hut  that 
it  would  hare  heen  better  had  it  come  he- 
fore  them  in  a  tangihle  shape,  as  it  shortly 
would  do;  for,  as  the  noble  Marquess  was 
well  aware,  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
could  not  he  aholished  without  a  Bill.  He 
should  have  agreed  in  many  of  the  ohser- 
vations  of  the  nohle  Marquess  but  for  one 
thing,  and  that  one  thing  was,  the  change 
recently  effected  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
Parliament  had  clipped  that  patronage  too 
close,  for  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Dublin,  if  endowed  with  due  pat- 
Tf^fiAge,  mi|;h(  be  of  nie. 
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The  MARQTJB88  of  LANSDOWNE  ad- 
mitted the  fall  right  of  the  uoble  Marquess 
opposite  to  bring  this  subject  forward.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  he  cer- 
tainly did  hope  that  the  noble  Marquess, 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
views,  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  press  his  Resolutions  on  the  House ; 
for  there  had  been  a  Bill  on  this  subject 
for  some  time  pending  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament — it  was  at  present  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage — and  there  would  be  other 
opportunities  for  considering  it  before  it 
came  before  their  Lordships.  There  was 
nothing,  therefore,  to  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  pass  resolutions  which  would  in- 
terpose as  a  bar  to  the  future  consideration 
of  this  subject.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  anomaly  to  have  in  the  dominions  of  the 
same  Sovereign,  at  a  less  distance  than  24 
hours*  communication,  two  separate  Go- 
vernments to  which  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  was  delegated.  Whether  the 
fit  period  for  concentrating  that  authority 
bad  now  arrived,  and  by  what  machinery 
the  old  separated  authority  was  to  be  re- 
placed, was  a  matter  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Wliatever  change  might  be 
effected  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment, 
that  alteration  should  be  most  carefully 
considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  noble  Marquess,  in  the  speech  that  he 
addressed  to  the  House,  had  told  them  that 
the  views  which  ho  entertained  were  sus- 
tained by  the  opinions  of  the  statesmen 
who  ooneurred  in  passing  the  measure  of 
the  Union,  and  who  conducted  the  coun- 
cils of  this  country  at  that  period.  So  far 
from  its  being  their  opinion  that  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  should  always  bo  main- 
tained in  Ireland,  they  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion.  Upon  this  subject  he  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  records  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  he  found  (Lord  Hardwicke 
being  then  the  Lord  Lieutenant)  that  Lord 
Pelham,  writing  from  London  on  the  sub- 
ject, expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
office  should  not  be  continued.  That  noble 
Lord,  in  writing  on  the  subject,  stated  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  Union  was  to  iden- 
tify both  countries;  that  the  appearance  of 
division,  as  well  as  the  reality,  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  he  further  held  that  the  ear- 
liest possible  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  absolutely  necessary.  Such 
were  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  states- 
men of  this  country  in  the  year  1801,  and 
that,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
year  after  the  Union.  Whether  the  re- 
moval of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  Ireland 


would  entail  any  further  change*  h%  ttnM 
not  then  say;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  entertain  any  intention  whati' 
ever  of  proposing  any  further  changes.  If, 
however,  any  such  should  become  neeea* 
sary,  he  undertook  to  assure  their  Lord- 
ships that  they  would  be  well  and  maturely 
considered  before  they  were  submitted  to 
Parliament;  still,  he  repeated,  there  wma 
no  such  intention.  He  felt  that  he  ought 
not  now  to  go  further  into  the  qaestioii 
before  the  House,  inasmuch  aa  the  wholo 
question  would  yery  speedily  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  more  regular  discussion  when 
the  Bill  ypon  this  subject  came  before  them, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  some 
eminent  person  to  a  proper  office,  who 
would  hold  himself  charged  with  the  whole 
responsibility  of  Irish  affairs,  and  being  so 
charged,  he  would  give  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  that 
office.  No  doubt  friendship  and  general 
good  understanding  subsisted  between  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Seere- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
but,  nevertheless,  great  evils  arose  to  the 
public  service  from  the  divided  nature  of 
their  authority,  and  he,  for  one,  only  oon- 
sented  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  condition  that  there  should 
be  in  this  country  some  member  of  the  Go* 
vemmcnt  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  Ire« 
land,  tie  should  now  say  no  more  than 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  having  made  the  statement 
which  the  House  had  heard,  and  which  he 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  make,  he  had 
better  withdraw  his  resolution. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said:  Mj 
Lords,  although  this  subject  has  alreadj 
been  adverted  to  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  yet  I  wish  now  briefly  to  draw 
your  Lordships*  attention  to  it.  I  quite 
concur  with  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
in  the  request  which  he  has  addressed  to 
the  noble  Marquess  near  me,  to  withdraw 
the  resolutions  now  before  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  near  me  has  been  heard 
fully  on  the  subject,  and,  besides,  there 
will  be  a  future  opportunity  for  further 
discussion  as  soon  as  the  Bill  comes  regu- 
larly before  your  Lordships.  But  I  do 
hope  that  the  Queen's  Government  will 
consider  well  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and 
inquire  minutely  into  all  the  circumstanoee 
and  details — that  they  will  carefully  look 
at  the  probable  consequences  of  adopting 
such  a  measure  as  that  now  under  oon* 
sideration.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  mor*  sspeeialij  at 
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the  history  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  shall  | 
find  a  continued  series  of  military  opera-  < 
tions  carried  on  at  every  period  of  that 
time.     But  then,   let  it  he   remembered 
that  these  military  operations  cannot  be  | 
carried  on  under  the  British  constitution  i 
except  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  | 
eivil  power.     The  civil  and  military  power, ; 
at  almost  every  moment  during  the  last  i 
ten  years,  have  been  in  constant  commu-  j 
nication  with  each  other ;  and  I  tell  your ; 
Lordships  that  you  could  not  have  carried  | 
on  any  one  of  these  operations  without  the 
superintending  direction  and  assistance  of ; 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,     I  will  not  trouble  ; 
your  Lordships  with  details,  but  I  will  ad-  j 
vert  to  one  or  two  circumstances  which  ' 
will  show  clearly  to  your  Lordships  what  i 
may  be  the  consequences  of  putting  down  | 
this  great  oifioe  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Among  the  first  operations  I  had  to  con- 
template,   after   being   appointed   to    the  | 
office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  ; 
were  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  > 
to  put  an  end  to  what  were  called  by  the  ! 
individual  who  promoted  them  the  "  mon- 
ster meetings'*  in  Ireland.     There  were 
several  important  legal  as  well  as  political 
questions  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
those  measures.     Upon  every  one  of  these 
]t  was  essential  to  refer  to  my  noble  Friend 
Earl  de  Grey,  then  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and  it  was  also  necessary  that 
he  should  be  in  close  communication  with 
the  military  authorities.     Those  measures 
could  not  have  been  proceeded  with,  adopt- 
ed, or  carried  into  execution  without  the 
constant  communication  and  conference  of 
the  two  authorities — the  civil  and  political 
anthority — the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
military   officer   commanding  the  troops; 
and  it  was  likewise  necessary  that  there 
should  he  communications  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  country.     I  say,  then, 
that  no  part  of  those  proceedings  could 
have  been  adopted  if  you  had  not  had  an 
officer  in  Ireland  with  the   constitutional 
power  and  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant.    Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  military  operations  in 
the  course  of  being  carried  on.     The  per- 
sons who  rendered  those  operations  neces- 
sary adopted  the  usual  course  of  modern 
revolutionists  of  publishing  their  designs, 
so  that  they  were  known  to  those  who  were 
to  oppose  them  as  well  as  to  themselves; 
And,  though  those  designs  were  not  so  for- 
midable AS  others  that  havo  been  seen,  yet 
it  WAS  very  neoetsAry  to  Attend  to  them-* 
to  Appose  tho  bAmsAding  of  tho  ftroott, 


the  interruption   of  the   communications, 
aud  other  proceedings,  which,  if  they  had 
succeeded,    would   have    occasioned   very 
great  inconvenience,  if  not  disastrous  con- 
sequences.   The  requisite  measures  of  pre- 
caution were  necessarily  to  he  discussed 
by  the  military  authorities  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
Government,  no  part  of  which  could  have 
been  carried  into   execution  without  the 
knowledge,  consideration,  and  full  concur- 
rence of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     Withdraw 
the  Lord   Lieutenant   from   Ireland,    and 
who  become  the  chief  civil  authorities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ?     In  Dub- 
lin, the  chief  civil  authority  would  be  the 
Lord  Mayor.     Now,  I  think  that  in  less 
than  three  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  to  put  down  the  monster  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  I  had  the  honour  of  attend- 
ing Her  Majesty  at  Court,  and  there  I  saw 
Mr.  O^Connell,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
followed  by  some  of  his  suite,  presenting 
an  address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  throne. 
Now,  will  any  one  say  that  the  military 
authorities  would  have  ventured  to  concert 
any  military  operations  with  the  then  Lord 
Mayor,  elected  by  the  democratic  corpor- 
ation, created  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?     I  will  take  another  case.     I  had 
afterwards  to  provide  against  barricades  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  to  take  measures  for 
attacking  them,  if  they  should  be  formed, 
and   to   secure   the  free   passage  of  the 
streets.     For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  have  confidential  communications  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  here,  and  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     Could  I  have 
ventured  to  do  so  with  tho  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  ?     Could  I  have  written  a  line  on 
the  subject  without  ordering  the  Comman«> 
der-in-Chief  on  the  spot  in  Dublin  to  take 
care  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  should  know 
nothing  about  the  matter?     I   will  give 
you   another  instance.     The  Corporation 
Act  passed  some  years  ago  enabled  the 
corporations  in  the  country  parts  of  Ire* 
land  to  elect  their  mayors,  and  some  very 
nice  mayors  they  have  elected.     It  was 
necessary  some  time  ago  to  carry  on  mili* 
tary  operations  in  the  neighbourhood   of 
Kilkenny.     Who  was  the  elected  mayor 
there  at  that  time  ?    Dr.  Cane.    And  what 
became  of  Dr.  Cane?     Why,  before  the 
operations  at  Kilkenny  were  over,  ho  was 
in  prison  untler  the  provisions  of  the  Aei 
for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
And  yet  such  was  the  gentleman  with 
whom  the  genoTAl  officer,  eAirjing  on  U 
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operations  with  his  troops,  must  have  con- 
sulted in  the  ahsence  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland!  I  agree  with  the  nohle 
Marquess,  that  if  this  measure  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  he 
adopted,  there  must  he  a  central  authority 
in  Ireland;  hut  the  Government  are  much 
mistaken  if  they  think  that  any  authority 
they  can  form,  unless  succeeding  to  the 
powers  conferred  hy  law,  usage,  prescrip- 
tion, and  hy  the  command  and  patents  of 
the  Sovereign  appointing  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, will  have  the  same  power  of  carry- 
ing any  of  those  operations  to  which  I  have 
referred  into  execution.  The  Secretary 
of  State  conveys  the  commands  of  the 
Sovereign;  hut  the  Lord  Lieutenant  com- 
mands himself.  He  has  that  power  hy 
law,  hy  patents,  hy  usages  and  prescrip- 
tions. An  Under  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
sident in  Duhlin,  would  only  command  for 
the  Secretary  of  State;  and  yet,  in  the 
consultation  and  determination  upon  the 
delicate  operations  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
this  is  one  of  the  authorities  to  he  suhsti- 
tuted  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I  entreat 
nohle  Lords  opposite  to  consider  well  this 
proposition  for  aholishing  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  let  them  reflect  whether 
it  would  he  expedient,  with  the  view  of 
saving  some  20,000^.  a  year,  or  any  paltry 
sum  of  that  kind,  to  remove  from  a  coun- 
try in  such  a  state  of  constant  disturhance 
as  Ireland  is,  has  heen,  and  possihly  may 
continue  for  some  time,  the  authority 
which  is  required  to  put  down  this  state  of 
disturbance  hy  taking  advantage  of  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  secure  tranquil- 
lity. I  entreat  noble  Lords  to  consider 
well  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  Go- 
vemment  under  such  circumstances. 

Earl  GREY  thought  it  was  the  general 
understanding  of  their  Lordships  that  the 
discussion  on  this  important  subject  should 
he  deferred  until  they  had  a  practical  mea- 
sure brought  regularly  under  their  con- 
sideration. Although  ho  entirely  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  this  understanding,  and 
meant  strictly  to  adhere  to  it,  still  he 
thought  that  the  observations  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  just  addressed  to  the  House 
were  entitled  to  so  much  weight,  that  he 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  what  were  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty *8  Government,  rather  than 
with  any  view  to  defend  or  argue  the  mea- 
sure. He  quite  agreed  with  the  noble 
Duke,  that  it  would  be  unfitting  if  they 
were  to  view  this  important  subject  as  a 
mere  measure  of  economy^  and  that  a 


paltry  saving  of  20,0002.  or  30,000t  a 
year,  ought  to  influence  the  views  of  Par* 
liament.      He  also  entirely  concurred  with 
the  noble  Duke  in  his  view  of  the  privilege* 
in  this  country,  of  having  the  civil  power 
acting  in  concert  with  the  military  power. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  country  had  rendered 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  this  con- 
cert between   these  two  authorities,    and 
that  the  military  force  should  always  be 
subordinate  to  the  civil  authority.     Whilst 
he  entirely  agreed  in  that,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  that  the  recognition  of  that 
necessity   involved    the  condemnation   of 
some  measure  of  this  kind,   because  he 
would  point  out  to  their  Lordships   that 
practically  at  this  moment  the  capital  of 
Ireland  was  nearer  to  the  metropolis  thaa 
Manchester  had  been  some  years  since. 
Many  years  had  not  elapsed  since  there 
were  serious  disturbances  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England,  and  still  more 
serious   disturbances   in    Scotland ;   great 
alarm  and  anxiety  prevailed,  and  communi- 
cations between  the  chief  civil  and  militarj 
authorities   in   London   were    transmitted 
with   as  much,   if   not  more,  delay  than 
they  would  now  reach  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland;  and  their  Lordships  would  recol- 
lect,  that    during   recent  disturbances  in 
the   north    and  in  Scotland,  no  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  transmitting  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  authorities  at  much 
greater  distances.      After  all,   the   Lord 
Lieutenant  only  acted  through  the  subor- 
dinate officers   of  his   Government.     The 
noble  Duko   had   referred  to  the  case  of 
Kilkenny,  and  had  mentioned  that  a  per- 
son in  the  situation  of  authority  as  mayor, 
had  been  arrested  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeaa 
Corpus,  and  was  for  some  time  kept  in 
custody   under  suspicion;    but  the    Lord 
Lieutenant   must  give    orders  to  varioua 
subordinate  officers,  and  the  only  difference 
would  be,  that  these  orders  would  go  di- 
rect from   this  country,  instead  of  bein^ 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     The  only  dif- 
ference that  would  arise  from  the  removal 
of   the  Lord   Lieutenant  would   be,    that 
subordinate  agents  would  receive  instruc- 
tions  directly  from  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment at   London,  instead  of  Dublin. 
It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  this  change 
was    necessarily  liable   to  the   objections 
stated  by  the  noble  Duke.     It  had  been 
admitted  by  the  noble  Marquess  and  the 
noble  Duke,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jiord  Lieutenancy  was  to  be  abolished,  the 
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arrangements  which  were   to  be  adopted 
for  executing  the  functions  now  confined 
to   the   Lord   Lieutenant,   required    most 
careful  consideration,  and  no  one  had  more 
right   to    recognise   that  truth  than  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     As  to  the  plan  of 
having  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  resi- 
dent in  Ireland,  or  a  fourth  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  was  entirely  a  matter 
for  further  consideration.  He  fully  admitted 
that,   though  there  might  be  a  general 
assent  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  yet  the  manner  in  which  that 
was    to   be    accomplished,    should    bo    a 
matter  of  deliberation   and   most  careful 
consideration.      It  was  not  proposed  that 
the   supreme   authority  which  now  dwelt 
in  the   Crown  should  be  abandoned ;  for, 
though  it  might   be    true  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  acted  upon  his  own  authority, 
still  that  authority  was  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Crown,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  constantly  received 
instructions  and  directions  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown.    Whatever  authority, 
therefore,  was  vested    in  the  Lord   Lieu- 
tenant might   be  easily  reposed  in  other 
hands.     It  was  a  settled  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  no  authority  which  now  apper- 
tained   to    the  Crown,  in   respect  to  the 
Sovcrnment  of  Ireland,  ought  to  be  aban- 
oned,  or  that  a  different  mode  of  directing 
the  application  of  military  force  should  be 
resorted  to,  than  that  which  had  within 
the  memory  of  their  Lordships  been  re- 
sorted to  in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
Earl  FITZWILLIAM   could  scarcely 
TOte  for  the  resolutions,  but  must  at  the 
same  time  state  that  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  very  much  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  ar- 
rived before  their  Lordships,  most  of  them 
would  be  engaged  elsewhere.     If  what  the 
Government  wanted  was,  to  fuse  the  au- 
thority in  both   countries   into  one,  that 
measure  would  not  be  sufficient.     It  was 
not  enough  to  say,  in  great  changes  of 
that  kind,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it. 
The  advocates  of  the  change  were  bound 
to  show  its  necessity,  and  he  had  not  yet 
heard  an  argument  to  prove  there  would 
be  any  strong  advantage  in  the  mere  aboli- 
tion  of  the  Lord   Lieutenancy.  "A   new 
Minister,  living  in  Downing-strect,  never 
would  be  fit  to  govern  Ireland.     Ho  never 
could  acquire  such  accurate  information  as 
if  he  were  on  the  spot,  and  would  not  be 
fto  good  a  judge  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
eountrj:— 


"  Sogniils  irritant  animos  demissa  per  anres, 
Quam  quo)  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus." 

If  Government  intended  to  carry  out  a 
complete  and  efi^ectusl  change,  and  to  fuse 
the  administrations  of  both  countries  effec* 
tually,  they  should  do  away  with  the  se- 
parate law  courts,  and  make  the  courts  in 
Ireland  branches  of  the  courts  in  England, 
the  Irish  Judges  going  circuit  in  England, 
and  the  English  Judges  going  circuit  in 
Ireland.  That  was  a  length  to  which  Go- 
vernment was  not  prepared  to  go  ;  but  he 
was  convinced  it  was  the  best  way  of  at- 
taining their  object,  though  it  might  not 
meet  much  favour  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  if  the  pro- 
posed  measure  tended  to  weaken  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  law  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  in  which  it  was  most  important 
that  the  Government  and  the  law  should 
be  strong,  then  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lords  (Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  that  the  Bill  should  not  be 
entertained  by  their  Lordships.  But  he 
put  it  seriously  to  their  Lordships,  whether 
the  measure  was  one  of  that  tendency. 
He  wanted  to  have  Ireland  more  distinctly 
represented  in  the  govemment  of  this 
country  than  hitherto.  In  tho  legislation 
that  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, he  saw  a  want  of  representation  of 
that  wisdom  and  that  local  knowledge 
which  were  embodied  in  the  present  and 
the  late  Lord  Lieutenants  of  Ireland.  If 
their  Lordships  contemplated  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  small  Castle  establishment 
in  Ireland,  he  took  upon  himself  to  say 
they  would  lose  almost  all  the  benefit  which 
was  expected  from  the  proposed  change, 
and  they  would  continue  in  Ireland  every 
possible  inconvenience  and  objection  which 
made  the  foundation  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure for  Ireland.  He  asked  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  deliver  the  people  of  Ireland 
over  to  the  government  of  a  small  unknown 
clique,  which  might  be  the  Crown  for  the 
time  being,  or  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, or  any  other  body  of  gentlemen,  who 
might  constitute  an  unknown  family,  cor- 
responding with  Downing-street.  What  he 
wanted  to  know  was,  whether  they  would 
have  a  stronger  Government  in  Ireland  by 
the  removal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  a 
weaker  one  ?  He  found  upon  the  table  of 
their  Lordships'  House  a  Bill,  which  stood 
for  third  reading  that  evening,  entitled  the 
"  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  Continuance 
(Ireland)  Bill."  The  Bill  had  something 
of  an  Irish  title,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
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Bill  for  the  oontionance  of  crim«  and  ont« 
rage  in  Ireland.  Their  Lordships  would 
remamber  that,  in  1847.  when  they  were 


House  of  Parliament;  and  he  waa  aura  ft 
was  not  neooftsary  for  him  to  call  the  atteii* 
tion  of  the  ^ouse  and  the  country  to  the 


threatened  with  disturbances  in  Ireland,   importance  of  the  opinions  whieh  thaj  had 
attention  was  called  to  the  state  of  that   heard  that  night  from  the  noble  Duke  (tht 


country  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 

and,  in  consequence  of  those  threatened 

disturbances,  an  early  Session  of  Parlia* 

ment  was  called,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced 

for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  |  sponsibility   which  they  were  iuenrring  t 

disturbances  that  were  likely  to  arise.     It   He,  for  one,  felt  sensitirely  grateful  to  Uie 


Duke  of  Wellington);  but  be  would  mA 
whether  there  was  not  in  that  ape^eh 
strong  reasons  for  conyincing  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  of  the  tremendoua 


was,  howcTor,  felt,  when  the  measure  came 
before  Parliament,  that  its  provisions  were 
so  stringent  that  it  was  permitted  to  be  in 
operation  for  two  years  only.  The  Bill 
upon  the  table,  and  which  stood  for  a  third 
reading,  proposed  the  continuance  of  the 
former  Act  for  three  or  four  years  longer  ; 
and  he  found  in  every  page  of  it  that  the 
immediate  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  required  to  carry  it  into  operation. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Bill  should  not  only  be  passed  for 
four  years,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
perpetual.  But  how,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  Bill  to  act  if  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  to  be  abolished  ?  If  they  abo- 
lished the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  they  could  carry  out 
the  Bill.  lie  would  repeat  again,  that  the 
issue  which  they  had  to  decide  was,  whe- 
ther the  abolitiou  of  the  office  would 
strengthen  the  Executive  Government  of 
Ireland — whether  it  would  tend  to  preserve 
increased  order,  and  promote  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law — whether  it  would  give  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  increased  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  a  security  that 
Irish  interests  would  be  made  better  known 
to,  and  would  be  more  constantly  forced 
upon,  the  Cabinet  ?  He  believed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  Executive, 
if  care  were  not  taken  that  it  would  not 
create  an  irresponsible  system  of  govern- 
ment in  that  country. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  could  assure  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry) that  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  who  believed 
with  him  that  any  measure  which  was  pro- 
posed for  the  abolition  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ancy should  be  a  complete  measure,  unit- 
ing all  the  interests  of  the  two  countries; 
and  if  it  would  not  have  that  tendency, 
then  it  should  not  be  proposed  at  all.  At 
present  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
any  opinion  upon  the  Government  Bill 
wlueb  had  been  introdnced  in  the  ether 


noble  Marquess  who  had  opened  the  aub* 
ject,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  the  meana 
of  obtaining  a  fair  consideration  of  th# 
Bill  when  it  came  before  their  Lordshipa. 
They  all  felt  indebted  to  Lord  Clarendon 
for  what  he  had  done  during  the  late  dia* 
turbances  in  Ireland;  and  when  thej  had 
such  an  example  before  them,  it  wae  their 
duty  to  pause  before  they  abolished  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  said,  the  quea- 
tion  they  had  to  consider  was,  whether  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  weaken  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Ireland  ?     If  the  office  wae  abo- 
lished,  then  the   Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
would  be   the  first  officer  in   that  eitj. 
They   were    all,    no    doubt,    aware  that 
in  July,  1803,  an  insurrection  tot>k  place 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment knew  nothing  of  the  fact  until  it 
took  place;  and  such  might  be  the  caae 
again.     In  1803  the  Lord  Mayor  waa  a 
loyal  man;  but  let  them  suppose  the  eaae 
altered,  and  there  was  no  Lord  Lieutenant 
there,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  to 
deal  with  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
of  1848,  and  that  that  Lord  Mayor  waa  a 
repealer?     In  1848  it  was  not  of  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  afraid,  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  desired  the  respectable  inhabitants  to 
go  home  and  defend  their  houses,  or  if  thej 
remained  in  the  streets  they  would  have  to 
fight.     It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  tell 
them  that  all  the  respectable  inhabitants 
took  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  went  home;  but  what  had  the  Lord 
Mayor  done?     Why,  he  swore  in  2,500 
special  constables,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
pealers, and  all  of  whom  would  have  joined 
the  insurgents  in  the  event  of  any  succcsa. 
It  wns  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  not  Smith 
0*Bricn,  they  were  afraid  of.     Now  under 
such  circumstances,  what  were  they  to  do 
if  they  had  no  Lord  Lieutenant  ?     There 
were  men  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time 
as  determined  upon  separation  as  ever  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Smith  O'Brien.     The 
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Tenant  Right  Association  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  conspiracy  to  obtain 
what  Mr.  O'Connell  called  the  fixity  of 
tenure!  or,  in  other  words,  who  wanted  to 
take  possession  of  the  land.  He  was  per* 
fectly  satisfied  that  unless  they  had  some 
authority  in  Dublin  it  was  not  safe  to  leave 
the  country  in  such  a  state. 

The  Mahquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  that  as  an  humble  Irish  soldier  who 
had  always  followed  the  opinions  of  the 
noble  Duke,  he  would  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions, after  the  able  and  important  speech 
which  they  had  elicited  from  so  high  a 
quarter.  He  hoped  that  speech  would 
have  its  proper  efiect  in  another  place,  and 
would  not  be  lost  on  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  If  the  Bill  came  be- 
fore their  Lordships  with  any  indication 
of  an  attempt  to  force  it  with  unnecessary 
haste,  he  would  move  for  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain 
who  were  the  authorities  and  what  were  the 
statements  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  the  Lord  Lieutenancy. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  FOREIGN 
MINISTERS. 

The  Marqubss  of  LANSDOWNE,  in 
moving  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  subject  of  ac- 
commodation to  bo  afforded  to  Ambassa- 
dors and  Foreign  Ministers  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House  during  debates,  said,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  repeat  the  ob- 
servations which,  regarding  that  subject, 
had  been  made  upon  a  former  occasion. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Committee,  in 
their  report,  which  he  now  moved  should 
be  considered,  that  the  lower  portions  of  the 
Peers*  gallery — those  nearest  to  the  stran- 
gers' gallery — should  be  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  Foreign  Ministers:  this,  he 
hoped,  would  afford  them  sufficient  accom- 
modation, and  this  to  be  the  rule  at  pre- 
sent until  it  should  be  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  House.  It  was  his  wish,  and  he 
doubted  not  it  would  be  their  Lordships' 
wish,  to  afford  accommodation  to  strangers, 
to  those  Foreign  Ministers,  and  to  another 
desoription  of  strangers,  whom  on  all  ac- 
counts they  desired  to  treat  with  peculiar 
courtesy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should 
move  the  addition  of  some  words,  in  order 
that  the  arrangements  should  not  be  con- 
sidered permanent,  and  reserving  to  them* 
selves  the  power  of  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  own  House,  and  of  retaining 
svAh  power  in  their  hands  as  would  make 


any  admission  to  it  an  aet  of  grace  and 
favour. 

The  DuKB  of  WELLINGTON  said,  he 
felt  an  anxious  desire  upon  all  ooca« 
sions  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  thai 
House  should  receive  the  most  convenient 
accommodation;  he  supported  the  Motion, 
and  it  was  with  particular  satisfaction  he 
heard  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  noble 
Marquess  when  he  proposed  that  their 
Lordships  should  retain  in  their  own  hands 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  standing  order 
which  provided  that  the  regulations  respect* 
ing  order  in  their  House  should  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  their  Lordships, 
and  none  other. 

Report  agreed  to  with  an  amendment, 
and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE— FOREIGN  POLICY 
—ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (THIRD  NIGHT). 

Sir  J.  WALSH  said,  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  his  addressing  the  Elouse  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  discussion  was,  that 
he  would  be  exempted  from  troubling  them 
with  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  They  had  been  gone  overwith  so  much 
ability  by  others,  and  must  be  so  com* 
pletely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Gentlemen, 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  him 
to  refer  to  them  except  in  the  most  inci- 
dental manner.  Though  he  entirely  dis- 
approved of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  did  not 
conceal  that  he  dissented  both  from  the 
arguments  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  the  other  night  in  his  speech, 
yet  he  was  ready  to  tender  to  him  his 
sense  of  unbounded  admiration  of  that 
speech,  considered  as  an  effort  of  Parlia- 
mentary  and  mental  power.  He  had  lis- 
tened to  his  speech  with  close  and  untired 
attention,  and  he  was  anxious  to  offer  to 
the  House  the  result  of  some  of  those  re- 
flections that  arose  in  his  mind  during  its 
delivery.  The  noble  Lord  began  by  com- 
plaining that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House  coinciding  in  opin- 
ion with  the  noble  Lord  in  another  place, 
who  moved  the  resolution  oondemnatory 
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of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  not  thought  it 
their  duty  to  propose  a  similar  resolution 
in  that  House.  The  noble  Lord  consider- 
ed that  that  should  have  been  their  course, 
and  he  censured  them  for  not  having  done 
it.  They  certainly  thought  differently. 
They  thought  that  two  alternatives  were 
presented  for  adoption  by  Her  Majesty's  j 
Goyemment.  They  considered,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  having 
been  stamped  by  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
part  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Ministers  would  have  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  tender  their  resignation ;  or,  sec- 
ondly, they  might  have  adopted  the  alter- 
native which  was  pursued  in  1833,  and 
have  met  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  counter-resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  emanating  either  directly 
from  themselves,  or  from  some  of  their 
known  supporters  and  friends.  But  it 
would  appear  that  in  all  human  affairs, 
and  particularly  in  political  affairs,  there 
were  always  three  courses  open  to  accept- 
ance. The  Government  chose  the  third 
course,  which  no  hon.  Member  on  the 
Opposition  side  ever  anticipated — Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  adopted  the  alternative 
of  doing  nothing  at  all.  They  rested  upon 
their  oars,  and  it  was  left  to  an  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  was  far  from 
being  habitually  a  supporter  of  the  Go- 
Temment,  and  who  had  frequently  express- 
ed his  disapprobation  of  their  foraign 
policy,  to  propose  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
them.  But  that  resolution  did  not  meet 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
evaded  many  of  the  principal  points  which 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
raised.  If  the  House  should  adopt  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, it  would  not  express  any  opinion 
upon  one  point  which  Her  Majesty  s  Go« 
vemment  had  brought  forward,  and  which 
both  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
pressed  upon  this  House,  immely,  the  de- 
gree and  measure  of  obligation  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  afford  protection  to  its  sub- 
jects in  foreign  parts,  without  regard  to 
the  laws  and  tribunals  of  foreign  countries. 
That  most  important  question  would,  even 
though  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  be  adopted,  re- 
main entirely  undetermined  by  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  entered  at  great 
length  into  that  question.  It  was  the 
first  point  to  which  he  addressed  himself, 
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and  it  was  one  of  those  sobjects  on  wlueh 
he  was  successful  in  eliciting  the  warmest 
and  most  enthusiastic  cheers  from  Gentle* 
men  who  espoused  his  political  opinions. 
The  noble  Lord  pressed  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  the  obligation  and  dntj 
imposed  on  the  Government  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  British  subjects  in  every  nation 
of  the  world  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
they  would  constitute  the  British  Gorem- 
ment  not  merely  a  court  of  appeal,  but  a 
sort  of  court  of  premiere  instance^  totally 
setting  aside  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  au 
foreign  States.  No  doctrine  could  be  more 
dangerous,  or  could  more  infallibly  lead  to 
collision  with  great  States,  or  to  aggreasife 
movements  on  small  ones.  He  would  not 
advert  to  those  exceptional  cases  which 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  such  as  the  law  existing  in  China, 
or  the  law  in  operation  in  Charleston, 
where  a  British  subject  was  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  on  his  enter- 
ing that  port.  Such  cases  were  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  whole  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  laws  which  regulated  the  commani- 
ties  of  European  nations.  But  it  did  not 
follow  that,  because  there  were  those  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  English  Goyemment 
were  at  liberty  to  set  aside  all  the  laws 
and  tribunals  of  foreign  States,  when  those 
laws  and  tribunals  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  all  other  civilised 
communities.  By  adopting  such  a  course 
they  would  be  violating  the  maxims  of 
political  and  Christian  morality.  Did  any- 
body suppose  that  if  any  State  in  the 
world  were  to  come  forward  and  demand 
of  England  that  she  should  set  aside  her 
laws  and  tribunals,  that  she  would  sub- 
mit to  the  dictation  of  such  foreign 
Power  ?  Then,  it  was  equally  unjust  for 
England  to  attempt  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  nations, 
however  small  and  weak  they  might  be. 
The  noble  Lord  had  favoured  the  House 
with  a  case  exactly  in  point,  and  which 
entirely  agreed  with  those  pretensions 
which  he  would  wish  England  to  as- 
su^ie.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  a  Roman 
held  himself  free  from  indignity  when  he 
could  say,  Civis  Bomantu  Sum,  It 
was  true  that  the  Roman  citizen  was  free, 
but  he  was  free  in  the  midst  of  an  enslaved 
world.  The  Roman  was  free,  but  his  stride 
was  the  stride  of  a  conqueror,  and  his  foot 
was  on  the  neck  of  all  the  subjugated  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Roman  boasted 
I  of  his  single  and  solitary  privileges;  but  at 
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was  the  Englishman's  hoast  that  he  was  the 
freest  amongst  the  free.  An  Englishman 
felt  that  he  had  rights  to  support,  hut  he 
also  felt  that  there  were  rights  belonging 
to  others  which  he  was  bound  to  respect. 
When,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  advanced 
in  this  manner  the  privileges  of  England 
as  against  the  small  but  independent  States 
of  the  world,  and  assumed  the  character 
of  a  Roman  citizen  for  Englishmen,  he 
was  arrogating  for  this  country  the  posi> 
tion  of  being  the  arbitrary  mistress  of  an 
enslaved  world.  The  great  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  to  establish  constitu- 
tional governments  in  the  various  conti- 
nental States  of  Europe.  But  what  said 
the  Earl  of  Minto  with  regard  to  Italy? 
It  was  the  opinion  of  that  nobleman  that 
Italy  was  unfit  for  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  that  any  reforms  effected  in 
those  States  should  be  merely  administra- 
tive reforms.  No  doubt,  coustitutional  go- 
vernment was  a  great  blessing,  but  in  cer- 
tain states  of  society  it  was  totally  inap- 
plicable. With  respect  to  the  cases  of 
outrage  committed  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment on  British  subjects*  after  considering 
the  acts  set  forth  in  the  blue  book  with  re- 
ference to  the  injuries  done  to  the  lonians, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  full  regard  had  been 

Said  to  English  subjects  and  English  rights. 
iut  he  could  not  help  asking  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  case  of  Stellio  Sumachi, 
no  reclamation  was  made  on  the  Greek 
Government?  If  that  case  were  well 
founded,  it  formed  the  strongest  case  de- 
manding redress.  No  doubt  he  was  tor- 
tured by  the  arbitrary  application  of  force; 
and  the  noble  Lord,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  upon  every  ground,  would 
have  had  the  fullest  right  to  press  his  case 
upon  the  Government  of  Greece.  Then, 
the  noble  Lord  was  extremely  eloquent 
upon  the  subject  of  the  attack  on  the 
boat's  crew  of  the  Fantomet  and  dwelt 
with  great  animation  on  the  insult  offered 
to  our  national  honour,  and  to  the  national 
flag.  But  what  were  the  facts  ?  It  ap- 
peared that  a  son  of  the  Vice-ConsuI  had 
Veen  dining  on  board,  and  was  afterwards 
landed  by  a  boat  from  the  Fantome  on  an 
undefended  part  of  the  coast.  Two  per- 
sons landed,  and  were  arrested  and  carried 
to  the  guardhouse,  but,  upon  an  explana- 
tion being  given,  they  were  immediately 
released  with  great  civility  by  the  authori- 
ties. There  were  two  points  he  should 
like  to  have  cleared  up  in  reference  to  this 
ease.  First,  were  there  any  general  regu- 
lations with  legf^  to  the  landing  from 
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boats  from  any  ships  on  that  part  of  the 
coast,  and  which  this  boat  was  at  that 
moment  transgressing;  and,  secondly,  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  idea  by  the  men  when  they  made  the 
arrest  that  the  boat  belonged  to  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  at  all  ?  It  appeared  that 
the  persons  who  landed  were  not  in  uni- 
form, and  there  was  nothing  to  denote 
that  they  belonged  to  a  British  ship  of  war. 
The  Greek  soldiers  might,  therefore,  have 
been  perfectly  blameless  in  arresting  them. 
They  might  only  have  acted  in  strict  obe- 
dience to  their  orders.  In  that  case  the 
Greek  Government  could  not  have  acceded 
to  our  demands  for  their  punishment  with- 
out being  guilty  of  meanness  and  injustice. 
There  was  another  portion  of  the  explana- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  upon  this  branch 
of  the  question' which  inspired  him  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  with  the  most  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. It  was  quite  certain  that  no  one 
could  read  the  papers  connected  with  this 
transaction  without  seeing  that  a  very  ill- 
feeling  did  exist  between  the  Consul,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  autho- 
rities at  Patras  on  the  other.  But  what 
might  have  been  the  antecedent  circum- 
stances that  might  have  created  that  state 
of  things  ?  The  noble  Lord  told  them 
there  was  a  robber  named  Merenditi,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  one  of  those  bri- 
gand chiefs  they  had  read  of  in  the  ro- 
mances of  their  childhood,  and  so  powerful 
that  the  Greek  force  was  too  weak  or  too 
little  willing  to  oppose  him,  and  that  be 
obtained  complete  possession  of  Patras; 
but  the  noble  Lord  went  on  to  tell  them 
that  the  English  Consul  became  the  agent 
of  an  unworthy  compromise  with  this  rob- 
ber— that  the  Consul  was  deputed  and  ac- 
cepted the  engagement  to  enter  into  a 
ti*eaty  with  this  Merenditi — it  did  not  ap- 
pear from  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
Lord  whether  the  Governor  of  Patras  was 
or  was  itot  a  party  to  it,  but  that  Meren- 
diti made  his  terms  and  effected  the  escape 
of  himself  and  the  brigands  who  formed 
his  baud  under  the  flag  of  a  British  man- 
of-war — that  these  felons  and  robbers,  and 
probably  murderers  and  assassins,  found  a 
sanctuary  on  the  deck  of  a  British  ship-of- 
war;  and  when  the  noble  Lord  spoke  of 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  was  so 
acutely  sensitive  on  that  point,  he  (Sir  J. 
Walsh)  was  surprised  the  noble  Lord 
should  not  have  visited  with  his  reproba- 
tion an  act  calculated  so  deeply  to  tarnish 
it.  As  to  the  case  of  the  boatmen  of  Sal- 
cii^,  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  insinuate 
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that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  custom-houBe 
officers  were  not  overpowered  by  force,  but 
were  accomplices  of  the  brigands.  If  such 
were  the  case,  and  it  were  established, 
then  the  noble  Lord  would  have  had  a  verj 
fair  case  for  applying  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for  redress;  but  as  it  was  only  an 
insinuation  very  indirectly  thrown  out,  he 
(Sir  J.  Walsh)  was  entitled  to  assume  that 
DO  proof  existed  of  the  truth  of  such  hypo- 
thesis, and  that  the  case  was  altogether 
altered;  and  ho  might  say  that  the  Greek 
Government  had  very  excellent  grounds  of 
reason  and  justice  on  their  side  for  saying 
it  was  the  duty  of  Governments  to  protect 
personal  property,  but  neither  in  the  case 
of  their  own  subjects,  nor  in  that  of  fo- 
reigners, was  it  the  practice  of  Govern- 
ments; nor  was  it  international  law  they 
should  indemnify  persons  for  losses  they 
had  sustained  from  robbery  and  spoli- 
ation they  could  not  prevent.  If  the 
contrary  were  the  case,  he  did  not  see 
why  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
or  of  the  Home  Office,  or  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  might  not  be  al- 
together inundated  by  applications  from 
foreigners  who  had  been  robbed.  A  French- 
man, an  Italian,  or  a  Greek  might,  as  he 
was  walking  up  Cheapside,  have  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  gold  watch,  and  the  next  day 
call  UDon  the  noJi)le  Lord  or  one  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  for  compensation. 
As  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay,  the  noble 
Lord  said  it  was  very  true  that  an  arbitra- 
tion had  been  agreed  upon  between  Mr. 
Finlay  and  the  Greek  Government;  but 
the  course  the  latter  adopted  was  so  full  of 
chicane  and  evasion,  taking  advantage  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Greek  law,  that 
the  appeal  would  have  been  wholly  inoper- 
ative. It  was  not  a  question  with  the  House 
of  Commons  what  value  might  or  might 
not  be  attached  to  the  documents  which 
were  not  firat  submitted  to  the  House,  but 
what  he  complained  of  was,  they  had  a 
distinct  bearing  on  this  question.  On  the 
24th  of  February  tlioso  papers  were  first 
of  all  submitted  to  tho  House,  that  brought 
up  a  controversy  about  Mr.  Finlay *s  claim. 
Subsequently  letters  which  detailed  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  arbitration 
were  found — letters  which  were  in  tho  pos- 
session of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  what 
ho  complained  of  was  a  suppressio  vert — 
that  tho  Ministers,  being  fully  cognisant 
of  the  facts,  the  noble  Lord  having  these 
important  documents  in  his  possession, 
withheld  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  not  until 


April,  in  consequence  of  cireumttABeei  mL 
verted  to  by  "  our  own  correspondent" 
at  Athens,  did  they  find  their  tardy 
way  to  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  to  the  much-vexed  questioa 
of  the  claim  of  M.  Pacifico,  it  had  been 
already  so  much  adverted  to,  that  he 
should  not  trespass  on  the  House  by  dwel- 
ling upon  it  at  any  length.  All  the  other 
questions  were  of  considerable  importance* 
as  involving  points  of  international  lav 
and  the  principles  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  but  the  claim  of  M.  Pa> 
cifico  was  the  only  one  of  importance,  from 
its  pecuniary  amount;  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
harsh  proceedings,  all  the  seiiures  of  the 
Greek  merchant  vessels,  all  the  intermp- 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  Greece,  might  be 
ascribed  to  that  claim,  and  to  that  alone* 
for  the  seixure  of  any  of  the  brigs  of 


or  whatever  they  were,  would  hare  amplj 
satisfied  all  other  claims.  But  it  was  thi^ 
gigantic  claim  of  M.  Pacifico,  so  enormoos 
in  amount,  and  so  objectionable  in  its  na* 
ture,  that  was  the  foundation  of  the  grave 
character  these  transactions  had  assumed. 
Now,  when  the  noble  Lord  took  upon  him- 
self to  set  aside  a  local  treaty  and  to  over- 
ride  the  law  of  a  particular  State,  he  then 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  judffe  ui 
his  own  cause,  and  was  bound  to  hsTO 
satisfied  himself,  before  preferring  the 
charge,  and  founding  upon  it  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, of  the  justice  of  the  claim  in  ques- 
tion. But,  so  far  from  doing  so,  it  ap- 
peared from  the  blue  books  that  the  noble 
Lord,  in  the  first  instance,  sending  to  Sir 
E.  Lyons,  said — 

<*  Tell  M.  Pacifico  to  send  in  his  bill,  and  adc 
',  from  the  Greek  Government  whatever  he  ohooMS 
to  ask,  and  then  leave  the  Greek  Govenuaeat  to 
object  to  it,  or  not,  as  they  please." 

I 

;  It  appeared  to  him,  that  of  all  the  claims 
in  the  blue  books,  tho  claim  of  M.  Pacifico^ 
upon  the  face  of  it,  was  tho  most  mon* 
strous  and  the  most  founded  on  imftosition. 
He  should  be  unwilling  to  revive  discussion 
upon  the  dispute  with  France,  which,  as 
he  supposed,  was  at  an  end;  and  he  hoped 
that  all  the  angry  and  jealous  foelinga 
which  it  had  produced  would  soon  die 
away  ;  and  if  there  was  in  this  debate  anj 
one  circumstance  which  ho  regretted  more 
than  another,  it  was,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheflicid  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  or  consistent  with  his 
duty  and  with  the  interests  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  havo  indulged  in  so  violent  a 
strain  of  sarcasm  and  invective  against  the 
head  of  the  French  Republic,  for  every 
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one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Presi- 
dent knew  that  he  was  most  favourably 
disposed  to  the  British  public;  and  yet  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  him 
up  as  being  influenced,  in  the  course  of 
these  transactions,  by   the  meanest   and 
most  personal  motives,  by  the  desire  of 
propitiating  a  certain  number  of  votes  in 
the  Assembly.     With  respect  to  Russia, 
he  thought  that  those  Gentlemen  who  en- 
tertained great  jealousy  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  that  Power,  ought  to  condemn 
the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  for  the  con* 
sequences  of  it  must  lead,  in  an  immense 
degree,  to  the  advance  of  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  Russia.     In  these  transactions  she 
had  appeared  as  the  champion  of  freedom 
and  the  independence  of  small  States — she 
had  appeared  as  the  protector  of  the  weak, 
as  the  opponent  of  the  principles  of  arbi- 
trary power,  as   applied   to  international 
relations;  whilst  England,  on  the  contrary, 
with  her  great  power  and  maritime  supe- 
riority, had  appeared  as  enforcing  question- 
able demands,  by  resorting  to  an  arbitrary 
use  of  force,  and,  as  he  contended,  a  gross 
abuse  of  it.     If,  indeed,  there  were  any 
part  of  the  subject  which  might  fairly  be 
eonsidered  as  one  that  might  have  been 
submitted    to    the    arbitration    of    some 
friendly  Power,  and  in  which  they  might 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  it  was  precisely  that  part  which 
related  to  the  islands  of  Cervi  and  Sapi- 
enza ;    for  those  islands   could   have   no 
value  except  as  a  barren  point  of  national 
honour.     The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded 
from  his  Greek  politics  to  follow  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  in  his 
wide  view  of  the  noble  Lord's  continental 
policy.     Now,  it  appeared  there  was  di- 
rected against  the  political  existence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  most  formidable  and  incon- 
gruous combination  that  could  possibly  be. 
It  existed  from  Lisbon  to  Archangel,  in- 
cluding  despotic   Russia   and    republican 
France,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  who  were 
generally  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps.     It  might  be  that,  even  in 
that  wide  and  general  conspiracy,  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Manchester   school  of 
politics  might  be  enlisted ;  and  they  had 
Deen  assured  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  that  even  ladies  formed 
part  of  the  band  of  conspirators  :  he  should 
nave  thought  the   noble   Lord  would    at 
least  have  had  amongst  the  ladies  some 
in  his  favour.    He  thought  the  noble  Lord 


was  liable  to  the  charge  of  political  pro* 
pagandism,  and  that  he  was  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  Jesuitical  maxim,  that  the 
end  justified  the  means.  He  would  refer 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  his  last  election  at  Tiverton,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  give  the  true  character  of 
the  noble  Lord's  foreign  policy.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  speaking  of  Mehemet  Ali — 

*'  Now,  how  was  it  wo  did  drive  him  out  of 
Syria  ?  Meroly  by  giving  a  few  muskets  to  the 
people  of  the  country  ;  hy  sending  a  few  hundred 
marines  on  shore  to  aid  them,  and  saying,  'Go  it, 
my  boys ;  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
here  we  are  to  back  you  ;  if  you  intend  to  act, 
now's  your  time.*  They  took  us  at  our  word ; 
they  kicked  him  out  neck  and  crop,  and  his  army 
too  ;  they  hailed  us  as  their  deliverers." 

The  noble  Lord,  however,  only  half  acted 
up  to  his   professions;    he  "  gave  a  few 
muskets,"  ne  set  popular  commotions  and 
revolutions  going,  but  he  did  not  always  act 
as  backer  on  these  occasions.    It  generally 
happened  that  he  left  those  whom  he  had 
stirred   up  against  their  Governments  to 
their  fate.     The  noble  Lord  appeared  to 
entertain  the  erroneous  idea  that,  in  en- 
couraging  the   expansion   of    what   were 
called  liberal  principles,  he  was  fostering 
something  analogous  to  our  glorious  system 
of  English  liberty.     It  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  noble  Lord's  in- 
terference merely  paved  the  way  for  Jac- 
obinism and  anarchy  which  eventually  led 
to  reaction,  and  the  result  of  his  vaunted 
policy   was,    that    instead   of    promoting 
liberty   it   ri vetted    absolute   government. 
This,  too,  was  not  an  accidental,  but  the 
necessary,  result  of  the  noble  Lord's  polioy, 
which  was  framed  and  prosecuted  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  society  and  tem- 
per and  habits  of  the  people  to  which  it  was 
applied.     The  noble  Lord  endeavoured  to 
excuse  the  Earl  of  Minto's  proceedings  in 
Italy,  by  representing  that  the  object  of 
the  noble  Earl's  mission  was  merely  to  re- 
commend   administrative    reforms.       But 
what  construction  would  an  excitable  peo- 
ple like  the  Italians  put  on  the  Earl  of 
Minto's  presence  amongst  them  ?     They 
did  not  want  an  English  Lord  to  go  into 
details    respecting   the   administration    of 
their  afi^airs.    That  was  a  subject  on  which 
a  foreigner  was  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion.     The  instant  it  was  known  that 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  the  colleague  of  the 
great  patron  of  revolutionary  proceedings, 
was  in  Italy,  the  Italians  were  convinced 
that  he  had  come  amongst  them  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  changes  more  important 
than  administrative  reforms.     The  Ear!  of 
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Minto  went  through  Italy,  and  disturbance 
followed  in  his  train.     At  Rome  the  Earl  i 
of  Minto  put  himself  into  communication  ; 
with  Cicerovacchio,  a  sort  of  Roman  San-  I 
terre.     What  followed  ?     Tho  assassina-  j 
tion  of  Rossi,  the  expulsion  of  tho  Pope, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Red  Republic,  i 
which  during  its  short  career  was  stained  | 
by  crimes  of  the  deepest  turpitude.     At 
the  present  moment  the  bayonet  was  sub- 
Btituted  at  Rome  for  all  the  fine  theones  of 
constitutional  government ;  and  this  was  . 
the  usual  result  of  the  noble  Lord's  inter-  j 
ference.     The  noble  Lord  failed  to  justify  , 
himself   from    the    condemnation   passed  > 
upon  his  conduct  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Sicily.    England  must  ever  look  back  with  | 
pain  to  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  < 
Doblo  Lord  with  respect  to  the  Neapolitan  | 
States.     The  King  of  Naples,  it  was  said,  i 
invited  the  Earl  of  Minto   to  give  him  I 
advice,   upon  administrative    reforms,   of 
course.     It  appeared  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Lord  the  other  night, 
that  the  Earl  of  Minto  assisted  at  the 
King  of  Naples*  Council  in  drawing  up  the 
conditions  which  were  to  be  offered  to  the  \ 
Sicilians,   and  of  which  he  became   the 
bearer.     To  some  extent,  therefore,  the 
Earl  of  Minto  was  responsible  for  those 
conditions.     At  all  events,  he  was  bound 
in  honour,  as  the  agent  of  tho  King  of 
Naples  and  the  bearer  of  his  conditions  to 
his  subjects,  to  use  all  his  influence  to 
cause  them  to  be  accepted.     News,  how- 
ever, arrived  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  Earl  of  Minto  withdrew  from  the  ne- 
gotiation.    It  now  became  apparent  that 
the  English  Government  was  secretly  in- 
triguing to  dispossess  the  King  of  Naples 
of  Sicily,  and  to  erect  it  into  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.     The  noble  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  wrote  two  letters,  one  to 
Lord  Napier,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby.    In  the  latter,  the  noble  Lord  said 
that  if  the  Duke  of  Genoa  would  accept 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  England  would  imme- 
diately acknowledge  him.     To  Lord  Napier 
the  noble  Lord  wrote  to  tho  same  effect, 
adding,  that  if  he  (Lord  Napier)  should  deem 
it  advisable  to  communicate  the  matter  to 
the  Sicilian  Assembly,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so.     Lord  Napier  acted  on  his  instruc- 
tions; and  the  intelligence,  communicated 
to  the  Sicilian  Assembly,  had  the  eff'ect  of 
inducing  it  to  determine  on  placing  Sicily 
under  the    sovereignty  of    the   Duke   of 
Genoa.     These  transactions  were  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  that  character  for  ho- 
nesty and  plain  dealing  which  it  had  been 


the  pride  of  England  to  maintain.  The 
noble  Lord  made  a  rather  successful  ad 
captandum  appeal  to  his  supportera  in  a 
passage  of  his  speech  in  which  he  endea- 
veoured  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of  M. 
Guizot*s  Administration  and  the  throne  <rf 
Louis  Philippe.  Nevertheless,  it  was  ge- 
nerally supposed  throughout  Europe  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
keeping  up  the  Jacobinical  and  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  led  to  that  overthrow. 
Every  part  of  Europe  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  excitement  by  the  noble  Lord's  policy. 
Intrigues  were  going  on  in  one  quarter, 
threats  were  employed  in  another,  and  a 
general  sense  of  uneasiness  prevailed  on 
account  of  the  noble  Lord's  "musket'* 
and  "  go-it-my-boys "  policy.  The  noble 
Lord  was  even  denied  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  his  mischievous  policy  had 
been  attended  with  success.  France  had 
recently  mortified  and  humiliated  the  noble 
Lord;  and,  unfortunately ,  the  humiliation 
extended  to  his  country.  About  a  month 
ago  General  Lahitte  read  from  the  French 
tribune  a  despatch  which  was  almost  an 
insult  to  England.  General  Lahitte  had 
since  communicated  to  the  French  Chamber 
that  England  had  retracted,  and  granted 
all  that  she  had  refused,  that  the  treaty  of 
London  had  been  adopted,  and  good  rela- 
tions been  restored  between  the  countries. 
If  this  House  by  its  vote  identified  itself 
with  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  a  policy 
generally  regarded  as  the  personal  policy 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  consequence  would 
bo  that  those  feelings  of  animosity  and 
irritation  which  were  not  confined  to  Courta 
and  Governments,  to  Ministers,  ex-Minis- 
ters,  or  expectant  Ministers,  but  extended 
to  that  largo  portion  of  the  population  who 
were  attached  to  the  principles  of  order» 
would  be  kept  alive — that  not  only  the  noble 
Lord,  but  England,  would  be  regarded  aa 
the  patron  and  champion  of  revolution 
throughout  the  world — and  that  at  no  dis- 
tant period  this  country  would  find  it  had 
to  encounter  no  longer  the  tacit,  but  the 
active,  hostility  of  almost  the  whole  civi- 
lised world. 

Sm  II.  VERNEY  :  I  feel  satisfied  that 
tho  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down,  will  prove 
to  bo  unfounded,  and  that  under  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Department,  England  will  not 
be  considered  the  universal  patron  of  revo- 
lution, but  that  every  Englishman  resident 
abroad  will  feel  that  over  him  the  broad 
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ehield  of  British  protection  is  caat,  so  long 
as  he  does  that  which  is  right;  and  every 
foreign  Government  will  feci  tlint  its  pro- 
ceedings are  obserred  by  a  vigilant  eye, 
which  wfttches  especially  any  attempt  that 
may  encronch  on  British  independence,  or 
iDt«rfero  with  the  safety,  honour,  or  faappi- 
neu  of  our  countrymen.  Respecting  the 
BtKto  of  Greece,  and  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion that  DD  Englishman  might  expect  to 
obtain  from  the  authorities  iu  that  king< 
dam — subjects  to  which  the  faoD.  Oentle- 
mao  who  has  just  spoken,  itod  the  noblo 
Lord  tho  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
have  adverted — I  would  request  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  some  private  comunut- 
CStions  addressed  to  me  from  that  country, 
to  the  unoxaggeralcd  character  of  which 
I  would  pledge  myself,  and  which  repre- 
sent tho  coQiiition  of  Qreecc.  l>(y  corre- 
spondent writes  in  February,  1844^ 

"Iminlnot  forget  to  answer  your  qoeitiom 
about  tha  itate  of  Greece.  For  tlie  mometit  the 
tide  of  revoluIioQ  has  been  ataffd.  Uow  long, 
will  depend  on  tha  progrtu  of  events  in  Europe. 
Tou  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  grent  object  of 
the  autbora  of  tbe  tate  revolution  was  U)  get  quit 
of  the  King,  and  appoint  a  preaidenl,  a>  in  the 
time  of  Capo  d'litria*.  This  scheme  was  defeated 
br  the  influence  and  exertiona  of  General  Church, 
when  it  wm  about  to  bo  carried  into  eiecution. 
But  the  writ  remains,  and  wilh  the  majority  of 
tiie  nation  tbe  carrying  it  into  eieoution  is  merely 
a  question  of  time  :  the  poor  youog  king  bos  no 
energy  to  break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  old 
ohierioins  and  pallicara.  AgrioulCura  and  com. 
(nerce  langniib,  tha  flnancei  have  hitherto  been 
lavishly  squandered  and  miBused.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  great  Poiren  will  advance 
a  new  loan  ;  but  if  they  will  exert  their  powers  to 
keep  down  revolt,  and  if  Otho  suceecda  in  form- 
ing a  working  Govenimont  out  of  conatitutional 
elemenla,  the  country  in  time  muat  take  a  atart. 
It  contains  in  itseirall  the  materials  for  eonstitnt- 
iag  a  great  and  a  powerful  nation," 

Writing  in  January,  1846,  ho  says — 

"  A^rs  in  Greeoa  are  so  bad  that  they  can 
hardly  beworae.  It  was  diaeovered,  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  that  the  director  of  police,  the  right- 
hand  man  of  Coletti,  waa  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
robbers.      An   imnkenae  quantity  of  plundered 

K party,  fiilse  keys  and  instruments  lor  bouae- 
tking,  were  discovered  in  hii  cellars.  The 
whole  country  oppoaite  to  ua  is  in  tha  hands  of 
banditti  [this  was  written  from  the  Ionian  ialonda] 
which  keeps  us  eontinually  on  the  ^i  vive,  as  they 
oooasionally  attack  and  plunder  the  inhabttaDts  of 
tho  small  islaiidi  belonging  to  the  Ionian  Stales 
which  lie  near  the  Continent.  Coletti  ha*  armed 
and  taken  into  pay  all  tha  old  pallicara,  or  gue- 
rilla chieGi  who  subsist  by  plundering  tha  pditi- 
eol  opponents  of  the  Minister.  When  tbeae  on 
eleared  out,  they  will  help  themselves  wherever 
tbey  can  find  booty.  Tbey  will  tbea  come  to 
blows  among  themselves,  which  will  break  op 
the  ooalition  and  tho  Ministry  of  Coletti  at,tb« 
•MM  tinw.    HMwiAiltt  Uw  muKry  is  thrown 
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back  in  civilisation  half  a  century  :  nnleas  Eng- 
land and  her  allies  act  in  concert  to  deliver  Gree«« 
from  the  clutches  of  her  opponents,  no  stable  or 

well-ordered  Government  will  ever  be  eatabliahed 
ill  the  country.  The  good  that  might  result  from 
the  liberty  of  the  preu  ia  neutralised  by  it(  tieen- 
tiouaness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muat  be  allowed 
that  schools  ore  multiplying,  the  .Scriptures  freely 
circulated,  and  many  good  books  printed  and  dis- 
oeminated  through  the  country.  I  enter  ao  mi- 
nutely into  particulars,  becauui  I  know  you  be]  a 
great  interest  in  the  aSairs  of  Greece." 
In  July,  1846,  ho  writes— 

"I  do  hope  that  the  new  Govomment  (Lord 
John  RuaseH'a  Administration)  will  interftis 
in  Bome  way  to  better  the  political  eondilioa 
of  our  obatinate  neighbours  of  tha  kingdom 
of  Greece.  Tho  whole  country  ia  in  a  aUte  of 
indeseribable  anarchy.     Misrule  is  at  ita  height," 

In  February,  1847,  bo  soya — 

"Your  bvourite  kingdom  of  Greece  is  fa  a 
state  fast  verging  to  complete  anarchy.  Tho 
British  autboritiea  have  been  obliged  to  place  tho 
opposite  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  ther* 
has  been  some  angry  corroipondenne  with  ColetU 
on  the  Bubject  of  the  outrages  committed  on  tho 
persona  and  property  of  Ionian  aubjects.  Tha 
Government  of  unhappy  Greece  is  in  the  hands 
ofa  set  of  unprincipled  fellows,  who  think  of  no- 
thing but  how  they  may  keep  themoclrei  in  plana 
and  power.  The  energies  and  resourcea  of  tho 
country  are  (aat  sinking." 

Writing  in  October  20,  1848,  ho  says— 

"  Greece,  as  a  eonslitutional  Stale,  afTords  a 
striking  instnnco  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
Non  progndi  eil  rcgrtdi;  nay,  worse  even,  for  from 
preying  during  so  many  years  on  her  own  vitals, 
she  now  attempta  to  prey  on  her  neighbours,  I 
mean  her  Government  does.  Some  lime  befbro 
the  death  of  the  late  Miniiter,  Coletti,  a  secret 
aasociation  had  been  formed  under  his  auspicaa 
for  promoting  and  procuring  the  union  under  ono 
Bceptre  of  all  the  provinees  in  ICurope  anciently 
composing  the  Byuintine  Empire.  The  Ionian 
islands,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  within  tho 
scope  of  the  Athenian's  machinations.  Their  pro- 
ceedings assumed  nil  the  characleristics  ofs  oon- 
apincy  a  tremendous  oath  bound  (binds)  the  ini- 
tiated to  secrecy ;  and  to  a  blind  co-operation 
Cephalonia  beeamo  the  centre  of  the  ^teraata 
opomtiona.  The  existence  of  the  conspiracy  waa 
rather  suspected  than  known  and  reoognisea  as  a 
feet." 
On  January  16, 1850,  he  wrote— 

"Lord  Palmerston's  is  tbe  only  policy  calculated 
to  extend  the  power  or  sustain  the  greatnesa  of 
England.  There  ia  no  abuflling.  no  Irueklinf, 
□0  trimming  about  it.  I  wish  hia  LordBhip  would 
lake  jour  old  friends,  the  Greeka,  in  hand.  ■  ■ 
While  the  Ottoman  power  stands,  and  Greeoe  con- 
tinues in  her  present  unsettled  unstable  condition, 
the  poisetaion  of  the  islands  ia  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  us.  "  •  ■  •  In  the  hands  of 
tho  Greeks  the  Ionian  islands  would  become  an 
asylum  for  pirates  and  for  all  sorts  of  banditti, 
and  tha  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  would  be  no 
longer  secure  ;  so  I  trust  you  will  vote  for  retain- 
ing the  islanda  at  all  baiords.  I  observe  that  Um 
lonians  themselves,  and  their  advooats*  in  tha 
English  press,  with  IhcBKwt  impn  ~ 
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xnaioUin  that  nothing  h.i»  been  done  for  thom  by 
the  English.  Do  not  lidten  to  assortions  of  this 
sort.       Everything    has    hcen    done   for    them. 

•  •  •  •  When  we  got  possesMion  of  the 
isUinds,  thirty  years  since,  thoy  were  in  a  worse 
Btate  than  wore  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in 
1 7  Ifi  or  1 745.  Without  commerce,  without  roads, 
without  any  staple  produce,  the  population  half 
what  it  is  at  present,  the  people  themselves  serfs 
or  banditti,  their  religion,  now  dominant,  almost 
proscribed  by  their  Venetian  tyrants." 

hij  last  letter.  Sir,  reached  me  this  very 
morning.  It  is  dated  June  12.  Mj  cor- 
rcsp^)ndent  speaks  of  the  hlockade  of  the 
Greek  coast  and  harhours.     He  says — 

**  Never  was  chastisement  more  justly  merited. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  the  Greek  Government  has 
been  systematically  endeavouring  to  mine  our 
power  and  influence  in  the  Levant.  This  fact  does 
not  seem  to  be  known  or  understood  in  England, 
where  a  factious  and  venal  press  has  unchained 
all  its  fury  against  measures  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Depend  on  it  we  are  only  at  the  b(*gin- 
ning  of  the  fray.  Whether  encouraged  by  other 
Powers  or  not,  the  Greeks  are  acting  on  an  or- 
ganised plan,  which  emhraces  both  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  emancipation  and  aggnindisc- 
ment  of  the  race.  Constantinople,  is,  of  course, 
their  first  aim  ;  but  the  possession  of  the  patri- 
archates of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  forms  an 
essential  part  of  their  ftiydXn  i3i«,  as  they  term 
it.  •  •  •  •  They  have  contrived,  no  matter 
by  what  means,  to  make  our  rule  over  a  limited 
population  of  200,000  appear  tyrannical,  while 
we  have  in  fact  loaded  them  with  benefits.    *    * 

*  *  The  political  horizon  looks  black  all  around  ; 
the  tide  of  battle  will  roll  towards  the  East ;  the 
mighty  designs  of  Providence  are  fast  approach- 
ing — it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  the  interests 
of  our  empire  are  unmistakably  entwined  with 
those  great  purposes ;  so  let  the  struggle  com- 
mence when  it  will,  God  is  with  us  and  victory." 

The  extracts  I  have  read  to  you.  Sir,  con- 
tain descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  which  I  am  confident  are  not  exag- 
gerated. And  the  nohle  Lord  has  told  you 
what  representations  were  reiterated  during 
80  many  years,  and  communications  made  in 
vain  to  the  Government  of  Greece.  Is  it  for 
us  now  at  length  to  abstain  from  resorting 
to  those  measures  which  it  is  manifest  can 
alone  effect  redress  for  BritiAh  subjects. 
The  position  of  matters  in  Greece  has  been 
truly  characterised  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
in  another  place  proposed  a  resolution  nd- 
Terse  to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty *s  Go- 
yernment;  and  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Ripon,  when  they  described  that  king- 
dom as  having  been  constantly  the  scene 
of  intrigue,  and  pointed  to  its  demoralised 
condition  as  allowing  other  countries  more 
powerful  than  itself  to  attack  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain.  With  reference  to  the 
"  good  offices"  of  France,  those  who 
tt^lied  carefullj  the  despatches  of  the 


French  agent  in  Greece,  would  see  thai 
those    '*  good    offices**    were    not    furly 
carried  out.     Baron    Gros   prides  himself 
on  having  reduced  the  pretensions  of  Bug- 
lund.     He  appears  rather  desirous  of  u- 
fording  to   the   Government  of  France  a 
triumph,  than  of  accomplishing  the  objeet 
for  which  he  was   appointed.     It  is  bat 
just,  however,  to  say,  that  such  was  not 
the  case  with  the  French  Ambassador  in 
this  country.     It  has  been  charged  against 
our  Government,  that  while  this  countij 
has  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a 
weak  Power,  we  have  truckled  to  a  strong 
one;  but  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  des- 
patches will  show  how  unfounded  is  sueh 
a  charge.     Tho  firmness  exhibited  in  the 
communications  made  by  Lord  Bloorofield 
to  Count  Nesselrode,  and  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  Baron  Brunow,  have  been  such  as 
befit  the  position  of  this  country.     Thej 
are  marked  by  that  plain  manly  simplicity 
that  ought  ever  to  characterise  British  di- 
plomacy.    Should  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
present  Government  be  set  aside,  it  ought 
to  bo  recollected  into  whose  hands  diplo- 
matic afl^airs  are  likely  to  fall.     Those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  different  Foreign  Ministers 
of  this  country,  must  have  observed,  that 
notwithstanding   the   many  high  and  ho- 
nourable and  respectable  qualities  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,    some  of  his  transae- 
tions  in  diplomacy  have  been  attended  with 
very  unfortunate  results.     Will  any  hon. 
Member  say,  that  our  interference  in  Rio 
de  la  Plata  has  been  anything  but  mis- 
chievous?   Has  it  not  materially  affected 
the   influence   of   this   country   in    South 
America.     Is  it  not  true,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detention  at  Monte  Video  of 
some  of  Iler  Majesty*s  troops,  a  protracted 
war  has  been  carried  on  in  one  of  our  co- 
lonics, which  might  have  been  checked  in 
the  very  commencement  if  they  had  not 
been  so   detained.     Sir,  I  rejoice  in  the 
boldness  and  generality  of  the  Motion  now 
before  the  House.     It  is  not  fitting  that 
any  man  should  be  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs  in  this  country  who  is  not  very  cor- 
dially   supported    by   the   feeling   of  the 
House.     Without  the   confidence  of  this 
House,  a  Foreign  Minister  cannot  maintain 
the  honour  or  promote  the  interests  of  this 
country,  or  afford  to  Englishmen  residing 
abroad  that  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled.     I  believe  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment will  be  attended  with  one  great  re- 
sult; not  only  will  every  Englishman  abroad 
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feel  that  the  protection  of  this  country  ex- 
tended to  him,  but  erery  one  connected 
with  foreign  States  and  with  commerce,  i 
and  interested  in  transactions  abroad,  will  | 
feel  that  this  country  must  not  at  this  time 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Minister  so  eminently  qualified  to 
attend  to  her  interests.  Far  from  think- 
ing that  the  course  followed  by  the  noble 
Lord  had  led  to  revolution,  or  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  fomented  disturbances,  I 
believe  that  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
The  noble  Lord  had  so  littlo  favour  for  re- 
publicanism, that  in  Sicily  he  preferred 
having  a  king  to  a  republic.  The  House 
was  called  upon  .to  affirm  two  great  prin- 
ciples— that  this  country  would  not  allow  of 
dictation  on  the  part  of  other  Powers  in  the 
nomination  of  her  Ministers,  and  that  she 
would  afford  protection  to  subjects  residing 
abroad.  The  expression  of  the  noblo  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  that  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  not  tho 
Minister  of  France,  of  Austria,  or  of 
Russia,  but  the  Minister  of  England, 
embodied  in  a  few  words  the  character 
which  ought  to  distinguish  a  British  Fo- 
reign Minister.  I  feel  that  so  long  as  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence  the  health  and 
life  of  the  noble  Lord  are  preserved,  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  this  country  will 
be  fearlessly  and  without  compromise  sus- 
tained. 

Sir  R.  K.  INGLIS  said,  the  question 
at  issue  was  not  that  which  had  been  lately 
decided  in  another  assembly.  It  was  not, 
here,  at  least,  a  question  relating  to  Greece 
only.  If,  indeed)  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Youghal  had  not 
been  withdrawn,  he  could  have  better  un- 
derstood how  certain  speeches,  occupying 
each  about  two  hours'  duration,  had  found 
a  proper  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  whose  vora- 
cious appetite  was  so  great  as  to  swallow 
the  entire  animal,  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position in  which  he  digested  the  whole 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign.  That  proposition,  too,  was 
subsequently  withdrawn,  though  the  hon. 
Member  was  now,  at  all  events,  prepared 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  adopting  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Government.  Tho 
question  at  issue,  however,  was  as  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  that 
only.  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  limited,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal 
desired  at  one  time  to  limit  it,  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  towards  Greece, 
he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  should  have  felt 
more  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  hia  own 


vote.     But  wo  are  now  called  upon,  gra- 
tuitously, without  tho  question  being  pro- 
voked   by  any  other    individual,    to   give 
tho  hon.  and  learned    Member  for   Shef- 
field our  confidence,  in  the  first  instance, 
while  he  carries   forward  a    vote  of  con- 
fidence  to   the    Government   upon   every 
part  of  their  foreign   policy.       He    (Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis)    was    not    prepared    to  go 
that   length    with   tho   hon.    and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield.      That  confidence 
he  might  possibly  have  given  in  its  limited 
application  to  Greece;  but  he  could  not  ex- 
tend it  to  the  whole  course  of  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  the  noble  Lord.      But,  inde- 
pendently of  that,  there  was  another  con- 
sideration which  decided  his  vote  upon  the 
present  occasion;  and  that  was  the  terms 
on  which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  been  daring  enough 
to  rest  the  issue  of  this  question.      The 
noble  Lord  had  told  us  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  alter  his  course  in  consequence  of 
any   resolution   in    the   Upper   House   of 
Parliament.      But  he  went   further  than 
that;    for    he   said  that   the  privilege   of 
controlling  and  advising  the  Government 
of  tho  country  rested  with  this,  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament.     While  commenting 
upon  this  observation  of  the  noblo  Lord, 
ho  remembered  that  in  the  important  mea- 
sure recently  passed  by  the  Government, 
granting    a    constitution    to    one    of  our 
greatest  colonies,    the    principle    of    one 
chamber    only   was   preferred.       He  was 
thinking,  after  such  a  statement  as  that 
he  had    referred   to   as   being    made   by 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  if 
it    were   a   subject   dependent    upon   the 
decision  of    the    present    Ministers,  that 
they  would   not  be    disposed    to   declare 
themselves     decidedly     in     favour    of    a 
double  chamber  in  this   their  own   coun- 
try ;    because   if    the    Upper    House    of 
Parliament  be  not  entitled,  upon   such  a 
subject  as  Greece,  to  give  any  opinion,  he 
hardly  know  upon  what  subject  they  would 
be  entitled,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  noble  Lord,  to  exercise  any  discretion 
whatever.     If,  indeed,  noble  Lords  in  the 
Upper  House  had  interfered  in  respect  to  a 
Money  Bill,  we  of  course  would  be  justified 
in  interposing    our  high  prerogative  and 
constitutional  pnvilego   to    such   interfe- 
rence.    But,  upon   a  question  of  foreign 
policy,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  noble 
Members  of  the  other  House  were  entitled 
to  exercise  their  functions  equally  as  well 
as  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  discussion 
npon  the  subject.     But  the  noble  Lord 
said,  that  if,  in  obedience  to  a  majority  of 
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the  House  of  Lords,  the  Government  were 
to  change  their  policy,  that  change  would 
not  be  unaccompanied  by  great  evils  to 
the  whole  country;  and,  he  emphatically 
added,  to  none  would  such  a  change  be 
more  injurious  than  to  the  noble  Lords 
themselves.  He  (Sir  R.  II.  Inglis)  could 
not  admire  the  discretion  thus  manifested 
by  one  who  wields  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  a  majority  of  this  House, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  corresponding 
powers  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. And  how  far  those  three  Powers 
could  act  together  in  harmonious  co-ope- 
ration, while  one  branch  of  the  Legislature 
was  stigmatised  in  such  a  way  by  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  could  not 
venture  to  state.  But  besides  this  colla- 
teral objection  to  the  Motion,  ho  had  a 
direct  objection  to  it.  There  were  con- 
siderations d  istuctly  connected  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  which  would 
justify  him  from  withholding  his  confidence 
in  the  noble  Lord  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Session — he  believed  it 
was  in  the  very  first  week  of  it — he  had 
asked  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Aifairs  a  quest  on  which  struck 
him  as  being  very  important,  but  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  successfully  evaded 
answering — namely,  whether  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  the  Bay  of  Salamishador 
had  not  been  communicated  to  the  councils 
of  the  other  Powers  who  were  the  co-gua- 
rantees with  England  in  respect  to  the 
independence  of  Greece  ?  The  noble  Lord 
answered  every  other  point;  but  that  one 
question,  which,  by  the  by,  was  also  put 
to  him  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  (now  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  Government],  was  utterly  unnoticed  by 
the  noble  Lord.  But  it  now  turns  out  that 
no  such  communications  to  these  other 
Powers  had  been  made;  and  the  result 
might  have  been  first  a  war  with  Russia, 
then  with  Franco,  and  perhaps  a  general 
European  war.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
two  islands  adjoining  Greece.  That,  at 
least,  was  a  question,  whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  claims  of  individual  creditors, 
not  exclusively  British.  It  was  a  question 
in  which  three  Powers  had  an  equal  inter- 
est. Yet  in  that  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
communications  had  been  made,  nor  had 
any  concurrent  act  been  performed  with 
the  two  other  Powers.  Again,  the  general 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord  in  respect  to  pro- 
pagandists of  political  principles  he  could 
never  support.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  if  he  hod  nut  first  encouraged  and 
afterwards  discouraged   the  adYOcates   of 


what  were  called  liberal  principles  ?     Bat 
the  noble  Lord,  while  giving  his  moral  sap- 
port  to  those  holding  such  principles  in 
Sardinia  and  other  places,  bad  not  extend- 
ed the  same  protection  to  what  he  (Sir  R. 
H.  Inglis)  regarded  as  oertainly  far  mote 
important — he  alluded  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  religious  interests  of  Christian  trnth. 
In  no  one  case,  as  well  as  he  recollected. 
had  the  noble  Lord  made  the  profession  of 
Christian  faith,  as  maintained  by  Protea- 
tants,  a  portion  of  his  duty  in  respect  to 
any  foreign  Power.     In  the  latest  of  his 
treaties  with  one  of  the  New  South  A  me* 
rican  States,  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
He  knew  that  it  had  been  left  to  the  United 
States  to  contend  successfully  for  the  estabi- 
lishment  of  Christian  worship  in  their  inter- 
course with  China.     In  respect  to  Sardinia 
and  Tuscany,  no  such  protection  had  been 
extended  by  the  noble  Lord.     He  appre* 
bended    that   under   the    existing  oonstlr 
tution   of  Tuscany   every  native   Tuscaii 
might  at  this  moment  become  a  Protes- 
tant; yet  an  English  subject  had  been  late* 
]y  expelled  from  Tuscany  on  the  ground 
that  his  opinions  indicated  "  a  tendency  to 
proselytism. ''    Supposing  even  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  pro* 
sclytise,  yet  the  victims,  as  some  persona 
might  call  them,  of  his  exertions,  would 
not  have  been  disabled  from  holding  anj 
office    civil  or  political.      Yet,    when   he 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  found  that  such  an  indi<- 
vidual  had  been  expelled  from  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  would  not  say 
without  remonstrance  from  our  represen- 
tative in  Tuscany,  but  certainly  without 
any  support  of  such  remonstrance  from  our 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  could  not  think  that 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  bad  been 
in  this  respect  maintained.     In  Sardinia. 
nothing  could  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  with  respect  to  the  late  King 
of  Sardinia.     But  the  noble  Lord  said,  we 
should  recollect  that  the  late  King  of  Sarw 
dinia,  after  all,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
man.     This,  of  course,  is  a  defence  or  pal- 
liation which  he  shares  with  every  other 
offender.     And  when  the  King  of  Sardinia 
marched   at  the   head   of    an   army  into 
Lombardy,  instead  of  his  being  merely  told 
that  there  was  some  danger  that  he  him- 
self would  be  defeated,  a  great  deal  more 
ought  to  have  been  said  to  him,  in  order  to 
deter  him  from  the  unprovoked  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  a  Sovereign  allied  to  him 
alike  by  blood  and  by  treaty.     There  was. 
however,  one  circumstance  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  this  country,  and  in  the  policy 
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which  guided  them  under  the  conduct  of  ■  could  not  but  feel  that  the  slave  system  was 
the  noble  Lord,  upon  which  he  could  dwell '  encouraged  when  thej  encouraged  the  use 
with  satisfaction — namely,  that  the  noble  of  slave-grown  sugar.  This  consideration 
Lord  had  never  raised  the  hopes  of  Poland  i  alone,  if  there  were  none  other,  would  with- 
— that,  shame,  for  shame  it  was,  rested  ,  hold  his  support  to  a  vote  of  unqualified 
upon  another  Power,  which  having  encour- '  praise  upon  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord, 
aged  a  gallant  people  to  claim  from  a  great  i  It  would  not  be  becoming  in  him  to  say 
empire  the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  engage- '  anything  of  the  unrivalled  speech  which 
ment  to  restore  its  independence,  thenaban- !  had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord — unex- 
doned  and  betrayed  them  at  the  moment  ampled  as  he  believed  it  to  be  in  Parlia- 
wben  their  support  might  have  saved  them.  >  mentary  talent  and  power.  He  ventured 
Although  that  negative  merit  belonged  to  so  to  speak  of  it,  for,  as  he  had  heard  it,  in 
the  noble  Lord,  yet  he,  for  one,  could  the  midst  of  all  its  eloquence  and  all  its 
not  admire  the  promulgation  of  those  prin-  self-defence,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in 
ciples  which  the  noble  Lord  made  his  it  a  single  instance  of  personal  bitterness 
pride  and  his  glory.  He  stated  no  more  or  acrimony.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much 
of  the  noble  Lord  than  the  noble  Lonl  pain  to  himself,  but  with  deep  conviction 
stated  of  himself  when  he  contended  that  i  that  he  was  right,  and  still  entertaining 
it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  propagate  the  opinion  which  he  did  of  the  great 
liberal  principles.  He  had  seen,  as  every  efforts  of  the  noble  Lord  for  the  extinction 
one  must  have  seen,  as  they  went  down  '  of  the  slave  trade,  that  still  he  must 
from  Charing-eross,  the  name  of  the  no-  abstain  from  giving  his  assent  to  the 
ble  Lord  identified  with  "  liberal  princi-  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution 
pies;'*  and  the  names  of  the  right  hon.  j  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  and  the  Sheffield,  which  gave  unqualified  support 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking-  to  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  Govem- 
hamshire,    placarded    as    connected   with   ment. 

"despotism."  The  noble  Lord  the  Prime  '  The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  :  Sir,  the 
Minister  had  but  given  utterance  to  that  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  has 
which  was  a  elap-trap  when  he  talked  of  stated  it  to  be  his  wish  to  arrive  at  the 
the  noble  Lord  as  not  being  the  Minister '  opinion  of  this  House  on  the  point  which 
of  Austria,  or  Russia,  or  Prussia,  but  the  had  been  decided  in  another  place  ;  but  if 
Minister  of  England.  If  the  phrase  meant  that  had  been  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
anything  it  meant  this,  that  it  was  neces-  learned  Gentleman,  it  would  surely  have 
sarj  to  sustain  the  noble  Lord,  because  been  a  plainer  and  more  practical  mode  of 
he,  wherever  he  had  influence,  would  be  doing  so  if  he  had  confined  his  speech  to 
found  to  maintain  what  were  called  "  liberal  the  same  ground  and  basis  as  that  on 
principles  ;*'  and  that  the  House  and  the  which  the  question  in  that  other  place  had 
country  should  uphold  Her  Majesty's  Min-  been  argued  and  disposed  of.  But  he  has 
isters  in  their  crusade  in  favour  of  liberal  thought  fit  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  Mo- 
principles.  He  did  not  intend  on  this  oc- '  tion  submitted  for  our  discussion.  I  do 
casion  to  make  one  of  those  two  hours* '  not,  however,  think  that  we  have  any  rea- 
speeches  of  which  they  had  had  too  manj  son  to  regret  that  he  has  taken  that  course, 
in  that  debate  ;  but  still  he  could  not  con-  especially  since  the  speech  of  the  right 
elude,  without  adding  a  few  words  in  refer-  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  for 
ence  to  one  part  of  the  noble  Lord*s  con- '  which  I  am  glad  to  find  we  are  indebted 
duct,  without  referring  with  feelings  of ;  to  the  extended  Motion  brought  before  us 
deep  gratitude  to  the  constant  zeal  and  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  The 
spirit  which  he  had  manifested  in  one  most  I  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
important  point  of  foreign  policy — he  could  Foreign  Affairs  has  not  failed  to  take  ad- 
not  forget  the  efibrts  made  by  the  noble  I  vantage  of  the  opening  made  him  to  travel 
Lord  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  to '  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  not, 
relieve  the  name  of  England  from  the  dis-  however,  my  intention  to  follow  the  noble 
grace  of  that  foul  blot.  He  felt  that  the  Lord  in  his  unrivalled  speech  of  the  night 
noble  Lord  had  always  performed  this  before  last;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
portion  of  his  duties  cheerfully  and  effec- !  that  I  think  the  reigning  principle  in  the 
tively  ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  could  not  •  noble  Lord*s  speech,  over  whatever  coun- 
he  forgetful  that  the  noble  Lord  formed  |  try  he  travelled  in  its  course,  was  this — 
part  of  an  Administration  which,  whilst  it  ^  that  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
destroyed  the  slave  trade  with  one  hand,  |  ment  was  the  support  of  propagandism  all 
endeavoured  to  build  it  up  with  another.  He ;  over  the  world,    it  is,  Sir,  because  I  be- 
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lieve  that  restless  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries  to  he  inju- 
rious to  those  countries  as  well  as  to  this, 
that  I  am  wholly  opposed  to  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  speech  of  the  nohle  Lord. 
I  find  that  principle  asserted  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  The  nohle  Lord 
said  that  the  Government  interfered  there, 
and,  with  force  of  arms,  expelled  one  aspi- 
rant to  the  Portuguese  throne,  and  set  up 
another.  What  I  want  to  know,  then,  is 
this — if  such  is  to  he  the  principle  that  is 
to  govern  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try, and  if  the  ohject  he  to  force  what  may 
be  considered  constitutional  government 
on  other  countries,  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  where  is  all  this  to  stop  ?  I  wish  to 
know  whether,  if  such  a  principle  is  to  be 
the  rule,  why  America,  or  France,  or  Rus- 
sia, have  not  each  the  same  right  to  say 
that  they  think,  in  the  one  the  republican, 
and  in  the  other  the  absolute,  form  of  go- 
vernment is  the  right  one,  and  that  they 
will  therefore,  by  force  of  arms,  impose  it 
upon  other  countries  ?  It  was  this  same 
principle,  too,  that  governed  the  Earl  of 
Minto  in  his  roving  commission  to  the 
States  of  Italy.  There  has  been  no  an- 
swer in  the  noble  Lord's  ahle  speech  to 
the  question  that  was  put  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bridport,  who  ask- 
ed, the  other  evening,  whether  the  Earl  of 
Minto  had  not  addressed  a  mob  from  a 
window  in  Rome  with  a  republican  cry. 
But  the  Earl  of  Minto,  having  sown  the 
seeds  of  that  revolution  that  occurred  in 
Rome,  proceeded  on  to  Naples.  An  in- 
surrection had  already  broken  out  in  Sicily. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  charged 
the  noble  Lord  with  having  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  Sicilians  to  elect  the  Duke 
of  Genoa  as  their  King  ;  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  reference 
to  that  charge,  said  that  Lord  Napier  felt 
confident  that  the  King  of  Naples  had  no 
chance  whatever  of  recovering  Sicily,  and 
that  the  King  himself  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  reconquering  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. I  believe  that  the  King  had  never 
entertained  such  an  idea  ;  but  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  the 
admiral  of  which  had  threatened  to  fire 
upon  the  ships  of  the  King  of  Naples  if 
they  ventured  to  bombard  the  town.  While 
on  this  subject,  the  noble  Lord  said  that 
*•  the  offer  of  the  throne  of  Sicily  had  never 
been  accepted** — he  did  not  say  it  had 
ever  been  made — **  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulties  having  arisen,  the 
whole  proposal  led  to  no  result."    It  led 


to  no  result  undoubtedly,  but  that  doe* 
not  make  the  conduct  of  the  GovemmeDt 
the  less  ohjectionable.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  immediate  result  of  the  Doble  Lord*s 
policy  of  which  we  complain,  as  the  un- 
settling of  the  institutions  of  every  State 
in  Europe,  and  making  every  GoTernment 
in  Europe  feel  suspicion,  distrust,  and  jea- 
lousy of  England.  With  regard  to  the 
despatch  supposed  to  have  been  suppressed* 
which  Prince  Metternich  wrote  with  regard 
to  the  interference  of  Austria  in  Italy,  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  deny  the  fact,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  but  said  he  had 
reason  to  believe  Prince  Metternich  was 
not  sincere.  On  what  grounds  did  the 
noble  Lord  make  such  an  assertion  ?  It 
is  easy  to  give  that  as  a  reason  for  not 
laying  that  despatch  on  the  table  of  the 
House  ;  but  whom  will  it  satisfy  ?  The 
noble  Lord  added  that  Count  CoUorcdo  had 
remained  perfectly  silent,  and  showed  no 
discontent  at  the  suppression  of  the  de- 
spatch \  but  is  that  any  sufficient  reason  to 
excuse  the  noble  Lord  for  not  giving  to  the 
House  important  information  on  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  ?  I  now  come  to  that 
subject  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  all — I  allude  to  Greece* 
in  respect  to  which  the  wounds  which  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try are  yet  open  and  bleeding.  I  do  not 
intend  to  weary  the  House  by  going  over 
the  details  of  the  paltry  and  insignificant 
claims  upon  wliich  the  demands  of  our  Go- 
vernment upon  Greece  were  raised  ;  but  if 
any  further  argument  beyond  those  already 
adduced  by  previous  speakers  were  neces- 
sary to  show  the  paltriness,  the  insignifi- 
cance, and  exaggeration  of  those  demands, 
I  would  bring  into  court  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Wyse  himself,  who,  in  a  despatch 
written  on  the  20th  of  May,  states  that 
Baron  Gros  had  described  these  claims 
as  being  **  la  ris6e  de  tout  le  monde.'^ 
Could  anything  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  position  of  this  Frenchman,  keenly 
alive  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  he 
seems  to  have  been,  on  his  arrival  at 
Athens  to  enforce  demands  which  he  felt 
were  the  subject  of  the  ridicule  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  whole  world  ?  Supposing,  how- 
ever, these  claims  admissible,  there  is  the 
further  question,  whether  they  were  press- 
ed forward  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 
The  two  claims  of  which  we  have  hoard 
the  most,  are  those  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  M. 
Pacifico.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  tho 
country*     The  noble  Lord  said,  in  respect 
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to  the  outrage  committed  upon  M.  Paci- 
£co*8  house,  that  the  mob  were  aided  by 
the  8on  of  the  Minister  of  War,  a  young 
man  of  18  or  20,  and  that  the  injury  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  this  circumstance. 
The  House  will  bo  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  only  son  of  the  Minister  of  War  at 
that  time  in  Athens  was  a  boy  oi,\2  years 
old.  And  be  it  remembered  that  M.  Pa- 
cifico  swore  before  the  magistrates  that  he 
eould  not  identify  one  of  those  who  gutted 
the  house ;  and  having  sworn  this  oath, 
he  contradicted  himself  afterwards,  and 
said  he  saw  the  son  of  the  Minister  tliere. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  claims 
of  M.  Pacifico  upon  the  Portuguese  Go- 
remment;  and  the  noble  Lord  said  that 
the  documents  on  which  those  claims  were 
founded  were  destroyed.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  on  authority 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  no  docu- 
ments were  destroyed  whatever,  but  simply 
a  memorial  written  by  M.  Pacifico  himself, 
and  some  copies,  the  originals  being  then, 
as  they  are  now,  deposited  in  the  public 
archives  of  Athens.  M.  Pacifico,  there- 
fore, had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to 
transfer  his  claims  upon  the  Portuguese 
Government — which,  by  the  way,  that  Go- 
Temment  repudiated  altogether  —  to  the 
Greek  Government.  This  is  an  important 
point,  because  it  was  upon  this  that  those 
disagreements  arose  between  Mr.  Wyse 
and  Baron  Gros  which  led  to  all  the  di- 
yisions,  the  heats,  and  the  animosities  that 
had  arisen  between  England  and  France. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Finlay's  claim,  the 
noble  Lord  had  entered  into  a  long  expla- 
nation, in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
the  arbitration  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
previously  to  the  17th  of  June,  when  the 
twenty -four  hours*  notice  was  given.  The 
fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  arbitra- 
tion was  not  finished  at  that  time,  nor 
until  the  day  after;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
arbitrators  had  chosen  to  settle  those 
claims  the  next  day,  they  were  perfectly 
competent  to  do  so.  But  the  noble  Lord 
said  that  there  were  certain  documents 
which  the  arbitrators  had  not  yet  had,  and 
which  the  Greek  Government  refused  to 
let  them  have,  and  that  that  was  the  rea- 
son they  came  to  that  decision.  As  in 
England,  so  at  Athens,  the  plaintiff  must 
take  the  first  step ;  but  the  arbitrator  of 
Mr.  Finlay  did  not  take  that  step,  and,  in 
fact,  never  appeared  at  all,  and  that  was 
the  true  reason  no  arbitration  was  made. 
In  one  of  his  despatches,  Mr.  Wyse  re- 
▼eakd  the  secret  of  this,  when  he  Mud 


that  Mr.  Finlay  himself  had  begged  Mr. 
Wyse  not  to  urge  on  the  Government  to 
settle  his  claim  by  arbitration.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  the  French  Government 
offered  to  mediate.  The  noble  Lord  found 
it  impossible  to  refuse  the  offer;  but  did  he 
accept  it  in  that  frank  and  cordial  manner 
which  was  to  have  been  expected  ?  No, 
Sir,  he  said  that  if  he  accepted  their  medi- 
ation it  should  only  be  under  the  term  of 
good  offices,  and  he  would  not  allow  those 
good  offices  to  infringe  one  jot  upon  the 
demands  he  had  made,  neither  would  he 
allow  them  to  alter  the  amount.  What  it 
was  Baron  Gros  was  to  settle,  under  those 
limitations,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It 
was  an  insult  to  the  French  nation  to  ac- 
cept their  mediation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insist  upon  such  limitations.  On 
the  9th  of  April  the  French  Government 
proposed  that  the  affair  should  be  settled 
in  London,  and  a  sort  of  an  agreement 
was  come  to.  This  new  arrangement  was 
to  be  forwarded  to  Athens;  and  a  despatch 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
understanding  of  this  question.  His  Lord- 
ship first  says — 

"  Moroover,  on  the  0th  of  April,  it  was  agreed 
hetwcon  us  that  Baron  Gros,  the  French  negoti- 
ator, should  make  to  Mr.  Wyse  any  reasonable 
proposition  in  regard  to  those  matters  which  ad- 
mitted of  discussion  ;  Mr.  Wyse  should  not  at  once 
reject  it,  even  if  he  did  not  himself  think  it  en- 
tirely acceptable,  but  that  he  should  send  it  home 
for  decision,  maintaining  in  the  meanwhile  the 
status  quo  as  to  the  suspension  of  the  action  of 
the  fleet  and  the  detention  of  the  Greek  vessels." 

A  little  further  on  I  find  the  following  par- 
agraph : — 

'*  As  we  had  thus  agreed  upon  a  course  whieh 
afforded  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  the  negotia- 
tions at  Athens  to  a  prompt  termination  by  a  con- 
vention to  be  sent  out  from  hence,  it  obviously 
became  necessary  to  write  to  Mr.  Wyse  to  desire 
him  to  refer  home  for  instructions  as  to  any  pro- 
position which  might  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Greek  Government  or  by  Baron  Gros." 

This  exhibits  a  strange  inconsistency  as 
compared  with  the  reasons  given  the  other 
evening  why  he  did  not  return  instructions 
to  Mr.  Wyse  ;  and,  indeed,  the  two  pas- 
sages are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  that  neither  in  Athena 
nor  in  London  was  the  French  Govern- 
ment allowed  to  exercise  that  mediation 
and  that  authority  to  which  it  was  so  justly 
entitled.  If  these  circumstances  be  doubt- 
ful, obscure,  and  uncertain,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  clear  and  intelligible,  that  llie 
moment  the  bases  of  the  oonTentioa  in 
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London  were  signed,  it  was  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  noble  Lord  to  send  information 
at  once  to  Athens  of  the  fact  of  that  con- 
vention having  been  agreed  to.  The  bases 
of  that  convention  were  signed  on  the  16th 
of  April ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  19th 
that  the  noble  Lord  wrote  to  Mr.  Wyse. 
The  noble  Lord  says  that  there  was  no 
steamer  about  to  start,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  wait.  When  the 
noble  Lord  was  about  to  enforce  these 
claims  within  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
unfortunate  Athenians,  by  blockadinir  their 
port  and  by  making  reprisals,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  whole  fleet  to  de- 
spatch to  the  Bay  of  Salamis  ;  but  when 
the  question  is  settled  here  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  French  Government,  and  when 
a  message  of  peace  is  about  to  be  sent — 
when  the  object  is  to  do  away  with  all  the 
differences  that  had  occurred — then  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  find  along  the  whole 
of  the  coast  of  England  a  single  steamer  to 
convey  the  gratifying  and  joyful  intelligence 
to  Athens.  The  House,  I  am  sure,  must 
have  heard  with  regret  the  statement  of 
the  Prime  Minister  a  few  nights  ago,  that 
his  noble  Colleague  was  the  Minister  of 
England,  and  not  the  Minister  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  If  that  meant  anything,  it 
indicated  that  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
Austria  were  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  England.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  can  fancy  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  than  the  suspicion 
of  that  antagonism.  I  am  no  friend  to  the 
cosmopolitan  extravagances  of  the  present 
day  ;  but  I  think  that  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  that  policy  which  knows 
no  fear,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  slow  to 
incur  the  risk  of  war,  and  that  system 
which  is  ever  inculcating  experiments  with 
constitutions,  and  interfering  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  every  other  nation.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  wishes 
the  llouso  to  consent  to  a  resolution  which 
declares — 

•*  That  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  po- 
licy of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  heen  regu- 
lated have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country ;  and 
in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty,  to  preserve 
peace  between  England  and  the  various  nations 
of  the  world." 

Some  hon.  Gentlemen  were  very  indignant 

the  other  day  when  my  hon.  Friend  the 

Member  for  Buckinghamshire  spoke  of  the 

"  machinery  of  Government "  being  at  the 

service  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member; 

but  I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 

tome  connexion  between  them,  otherwise 


the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would  never 
have  had  the  temerity  to  ask  the  House 
to  come  to  such  a  resolution  as  this.  The 
policy  of  the  Government,  so  far  from 
being  of  such  a  character  as  to  preserve 
peace  between  England  and  the  varions 
nations  of  the  world,  has  been  just  the 
reverse.  Is  the  fact  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  Has 
not  Russia  repeatedly  had  to  send  notes 
of  remonstrance  to  our  Government  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that,  during  the  reign  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  Foreign  Office,  we  have 
been  for  long  periods  without  an  Ambas* 
sador  in  France,  in  Austria,  and  in  Spun? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby  not  long  ago  wrote  a  despatch, 
complaining  of  the  results  of  this  policy  ? 
Are  these  facts,  or  are  they  not  ?  and  if 
they  be  facts,  is  it  possible  for  the  Honse 
of  Commons  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman?  I  have 
always  admired  the  courage,  the  talents, 
and,  allow  me  to  say,  the  patriotism  of  the 
noble  Lord;  but  while  I  admit  this,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say,  that  the  greater  the 
talents  and  other  qualities  of  the  noble 
Lord,  if  misapplied  and  misdirected,  the 
more  imperative  is  the  duty  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
his  policy.  I  am  confident  he  is  sincereljr 
anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  the  dignity  and  honour  of  th^ 
Crown  ;  and  yet  I  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  best  mode  of  securing 
those  objects  is,  to  insult  every  nation 
under  the  sun,  to  alienate  all  our  allies, 
and  to  leave  England  almost  without  a 
friend  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Sir  W.  MOLESWORTH  said:  I  will 
not  trespass  at  length  upon  the  patience  of 
the  House,  for  by  this  time  every  hon. 
Gentleman  must  have  made  up  his  mind 
with  regard  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion; and  almost  every  argument  has  been 
uttered  which  can  be  used  either  for  or 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield.  By  that  Motion 
the  hon.  Gentleman  calls  upon  the  House 
carefully  to  consider  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers;  he  asks  us  to  express 
our  approbation  of  that  policy  as  a  whole; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  judgment  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced uj)on  that  policy  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  sit  here, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion  as  a 
court  of  solemn  appeal  for  the  purpose 
either  of  confirming  or  reversing  the  judg- 
'rnent  of  the  House  of  Peers.     How  ought 
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we  to  act?  We  are  at  present  clothed 
with  the  functions  of  judges;  therefore  we 
are  hound  hy  the  ohligations  of  judges.  As 
the  representatives  of  the  British  people 
we  have  to  pronounce  a  solemn  and  delibe- 
rate verdict  which  will  go  forth  to  the 
whole  world  as  the  solemn  and  deliberate 
verdict  of  the  British  nation  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
eyes  of  Europe  are,  therefore,  fixed  upon 
us,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  British 
Parliament  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  principles  of  foreign  policy. 
The  representatives  of  the  British  people 
have  too  much  to  attend  to  at  home  to  be 
able  to  spare  much  attention  for  foreign 
affairs.  Therefore,  generally  speaking, 
we  permit  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
do  as  it  likes  in  foreign  matters;  wo  exer- 
cise little  or  no  control  over  our  foreign  po- 
licy, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  is  almost  irresponsible.  Of 
this  fact  the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  well 
aware.  They  distinguish  between  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Government 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  British  nation.  They  praise 
or  blame  the  British  Government  for  its 
foreign  policy  without  affixing  much  praise 
or  blame  to  the  British  people  on  ac- 
count of  that  policy.  All  this  will  he 
changed  by  the  vote  of  to-night.  The  re- 
sult of  that  vote  will  be,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  statesmen  of  Europe,  either  to  iden- 
tify the  people  of  England  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  its  foreign  policy,  or  to  sepa- 
rate the  people  of  England  from  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  that  policy.  If 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  car- 
ried, the  sanction  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  be  given  to  the  past  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  foreign  affairs;  the 
Government  will  be  encouraged,  in  fact 
required,  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
persevere  in  that  policy,  and  the  people  of 
England  will  he  pledged  to  support  them 
in  that  policy,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences. It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  vote. 
If,  after  a  careful  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  we  are  deliberately  of 
opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  unsound  and  founded  in  error,  we  are 
perfectly  entitled,  as  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  to  dissent  from  that  judg- 
ment, and  are  also  bound,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  any  hon.  Members  are  of  opinion  that 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 


sound  and  founded  on  truth,  and  that  the 
principles  which  have  guided  the  foreign 
policy  of  lier  Majesty's  Ministers  are  not 
deserving  of  approbation,  I  ask,  how  can 
any  of  those  Gentlemen,  acting  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  judges,  with  honour,  vote  to  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
or,  with  honour,  refuse  to  confirm  that 
decision.  Now,  what  are  the  principles  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters ?  They  have  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  his  opening 
speech,  subject  to  correction  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  and  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  most 
able  speech — one  of  the  ablest  speeches  of 
modern  times — appears  to  me  to  have  sub- 
stantially confirmed,  in  great  detail,  every 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  According 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  principles  of  fo- 
reign policy  afi^ect  two  classes  of  cases : 
first,  those  which  regard  individual  righti 
and  wrongs.  With  regard  to  those  cases, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  **  extend  the  protection  and 
shield  of  England  to  her  wandering  sons, 
who  are  carried  by  commerce,  by  plea- 
sure, or  by  necessity,  to  the  various  regions 
of  the  world."  The  principle  is  a  very 
vague  one,  and,  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  put  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  unsound  and  dangerous  one.  For, 
according  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
laid  down,  whenever  an  Englishman  has 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  property  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  cannot  obtain  what  he 
considers  to  be  full  redress  and  compensa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  be  bound  to  interfere.  For 
instance  (as  was  justly  observed  hy  the 
hon.  Member  for  Radnorshire)  if  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  were  to  be  robbed  by  Italian 
banditti,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  be  entitled  to  demand  com- 
pensation for  him,  in  the  event  of  the  Ita- 
lian Government  not  being  able  to  capture 
the  banditti  and  restore  the  property  of  the 
traveller;  and,  consequently,  it  would  fol- 
low, reciprocally,  that  if  a  foreigner  were 
to  have  his  pocket  picked  in  London,  the 
Government  of  that  foreigner  would  be  en- 
titled to  demand  compensation  from  the 
British  Government  if  the  thief  were  not 
caught  and  the  property  restored.  Again, 
it  has  been  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Don 
Pacifieo,  that  when  a  British  subject  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  constitution  of  a  foreign 
tribunal  (for  instance,  on  account  of  we 
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mode  in  which  the  judges  are  appointed  or 
removed)  then  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  would  be  entitled  to  exer- 
cise original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affect- 
ing the  British  subject  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try; and  also  would  be  entitled  to  exercise 
appellate  jurisdiction,  if  the  British  subject 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  any  judgment 
which  that  foreign  tribunal  might  pro- 
nounce with  regard  to  him.  These  doc- 
trines have  been  expressly  maintained  with 
regard  to  despotic  countries ;  therefore, 
with  regard  to  Austria  and  Russia.  They 
have  been  applied  to  a  constitutional  Go- 
yernraentin  Greece;  consequently  they  may 
be  applied  at  pleasure  to  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  and  in  virtue  of  them 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  become  the  chief  policeman  and  su- 
preme judge  of  every  country  in  all  matters 
affecting  British  citizens.  And,  in  fact,  the 
noble  Lord,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
claimed  for  the  British  citizen  in  foreign 
countries  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  Roman  citizen  claimed  by  the  saying, 
Civis  Romanus  sum.  Now  let  the  noble  Lord 
remember  that  when  this  was  said,  the  Ro- 
man citizen  was  the  master  of  the  earth, 
and  could  and  did  trample  upon  mankind. 
To  maintain  pretensions  as  lofty  and  arro- 
gant as  those  of  Imperial  Rome,  what  fleets, 
what  armies,  what  immense  expenditure, 
what  burden  of  taxation  would  not  be 
requisite  ?  I  ask  financial  reformers  to 
answer.  If  these  doctrines  of  the  noble 
Lord  are  to  be  carried  out,  every  European 
nation  would  be  entitled  to  consider  the 
visits  of  Englishmen  as  a  nuisance,  and 
to  discourage  those  visits  as  much  as 
possible.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  a 
British  subject  think  proper  to  wander 
wherever  pleasure  or  profit  may  tempt 
him,  the  general  rule  should  be  that  he 
must  take  the  consequences  of  so  doing; 
and  the  more  despotically  or  the  worse 
governed  a  country  may  be,  the  less  en- 
titled should  the  British  citizen  be  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  should  be  at  hand  to  protect  him. 
For  instance,  if  in  such  a  country  a  British 
citizen  choose  to  buy  property,  or  to  lend 
money  to  the  State,  he  would  buy  the  pro- 
perty cheaper,  and  lend  the  money  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  than  he  would  do 
in  this  country,  because  the  security  for 
his  property  and  for  the  payment  of  his 
interest  would  be  less.  Why,  then,  should 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
interfere  in  his  behalf  to  insure  him  against 
riak,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  pro- 


perty? Next,  with  regard  to  the  intai^ 
ference  of  this  country  in  the  local  affairs 
of  foreign  nations,  the  noble  Lord  laid 
down  precisely  the  same  doctrines  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  bat 
maintained,  namely,  that  it  waa  the  doty 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  (to  uae  the 
words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman) 
"  to  warn  foreign  Governments  to  make 
concessions  to  their  people — to  tell  foreign 
nations  that  we  are  friendly  to  all  indi- 
viduals who  are  anxious  for  the  right  of 
self-government;"  •*  that  we  are  friendly 
to  every  effort  that  shall  be  made  abroad  to 
obtain  self-government,  and  to  crash 
tyranny  and  despotism."  The  noble  Lord 
proved  at  much  length  that  he  had  puraned 
this  policy  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree 
with  very  little  success  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Piedmont^ 
Lombardy,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Sicily. 
This  policy  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  defended  on  the  plea,  that 
**  from  us  had  emanated  all  that  is  worth 
respecting  in  the  government  of  men,*' 
and  that  **  we  soar  in  unapproachable 
greatness  above  the  nations  of  the 
earth ; "  and  with  this  defence  of  oar 
foreign  policy,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
coupled  the  most  lavish  abuse  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  with  a  sneer  al 
the  United  States.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
such  language  from  a  Gentleman  who  is  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  people, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  moving  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  must  be  permitted  to  tell 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  na- 
tions who  are  really  great  do  not  boaat  of 
their  greatness,  but  use  modest  language. 
I  protest  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  doctrines,  which  would  make 
us  the  political  pedagogues  of  the  world, 
and  would  bind  mankind  to  adopt  our  in- 
stitutions as  the  best  form  of  government 
for  every  nation  of  the  earth.  No  one  is 
more  convinced  than  I  am,  that  constitu- 
tional government  and  democratic  institu- 
tions are  the  best  forms  of  government  for 
communities  of  our  race  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  ;  because,  by  the  education  and 
long  experience  of  centuries  we  have  ac- 
quired an  aptitude  for  those  institutions. 
But  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  wants,  habits,  and  feelings  of  foreign 
nations  to  presume  to  assort  that  British 
institutions  and  British  liberties  art)  the 
only  means  by  which  foreign  nations  can 
be  as  well  governed  as  Britain  is.  The 
hon.  and    learned  Gentleman  said    that 
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he  only  wished  to  propagate  his  faith  hy 
moral  influences.  The  same  language  was 
used  hj  the  chiefs  of  the  first  French  re- 
volution. Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  moral  influences  which  we  are  entitled 
to  use,  in  order  to  convince  foreign  nations 
of  the  goodness  of  our  institutions,  would 
consist  in  making  our  institutions  work 
well  in  this  country,  and  in  setting  a  good 
example  which  foreign  nations  might  imi- 
tate if  they  think  proper  so  to  do.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  so-called  moral  influences  which 
consist  in  instructing  ambassadors  to  be- 
come the  chiefs  of  foreign  political  parties, 
and  to  teach  Ministers  of  foreign  poten- 
tates the  mode  of  governing  their  subjects. 
I  object  to  sending  envoys  as  wandering 
lecturers  on  the  principles  of  constitutional 
government.  An  hon.  Gentleman  —  I 
think  it  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield — said  that  nations,  in  respect 
of  their  relations  to  each  other,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  individuals — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  relations  between  nations  were 
analogous  to  those  between  men.  I  accept 
that  analogy;  it  appears  to  me  a  good  one. 
Therefore,  I  maintain  that  one  nation  has 
no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the  local 
affairs  of  another  nation,  than  one  man 
has  to  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of 
another  man.  Now,  there  are  certain 
persons  who  delight  in  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  other  persons,  and  are  al- 
ways offering  unasked-for,  and  uncalled- 
for,  advice.  These  persons  are  called 
officious  meddlers;  they  are  very  disagree- 
able persons — ^hated  as  mischief-makers, 
and  apt  to  sow  discord  in  the  bosom  of 
families.  Now,  this  is  precisely  our  char- 
acter among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
are  looked  upon  as  an  officious,  meddling 
nation,  which,  not  content  with  managing 
its  own  affairs  very  well  on  the  whole,  must 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations; 
and  ours  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  officious 
givers  of  uncalled-for  advice;  we  are  hated 
by  all  parties  in  all  nations;  tho  Liberals 
say  that  we  first  encouraged  and  then  aban- 
doned them ;  their  opponents  say  we  have 
stirred  up  the  embers  of  discontent.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  we  have  always  interfered 
on  the  truly  Liberal  side;  but  thif*  is  cer- 
tain that  the  victory  has  always  been  to 
the  party  opposed  to  us;  and  that  the  way 
to  be  popular  throughout  Europe  is  to  be 
at  enmity  with  our  Foreign  Office.  There- 
fore, in  consequence  of  our  foreign  policy 
we  are  generally  detested  by  the  nations 
of  Europe.    If  we  detennine  to  persevere 


in  that  policy,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  reducing 
our  fleets,  our  armies,  or  our  general  ex- 
penditure. On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to 
augment  them  all.  A  great  portion  of  our 
present  expenditure  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  our  past  foreign  policy.  Our 
interference  in  Syria  led  to  an  increase  of 
our  military  and  naval  establishmentfly 
which  increase  cannot  be  reckoned  to  have 
cost  less  than  2,000,0002.  a  year.  How, 
then,  will  the  financial  reformers  vote? 
I  dissent  entirely  from  the  proposition  con-* 
tained  in  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. But  I  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  myself  and  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  con* 
demn  our  foreign  policy — and  there  are 
many  such — that  we  ought  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  because  if 
it  be  lost  the  present  Government  must  re- 
sign; that  if  they  do  resign,  there  are  no 
men  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party  of  suffi- 
cient ability  and  talent  to  fill  their  places, 
and  that  tho  result  would  be  a  Tory  and 
Protectionist  Government ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  such  a  Government  would  pursue  ft 
course  of  policy  which  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion, revolution,  and  the  destruction  of 
property.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  to 
avert  such  a  calamity,  all  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  who  condemn  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  the  Government  are  bound 
to  sacrifice  their  convictions,  and,  on  the 
plea  that  tho  means  justify  the  end, 
to  declare  by  their  votes  that  to  be  true 
which  in  their  consciences  they  believe  to 
be  false.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  libe- 
ral principles  and  the  institutions  of  this 
country  require  to  he  upheld  by  such 
means,  which,  if  used  in  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  life,  every  man  would  pronounce 
to  be  dishonourable.  Suppose  the  present 
Government  were  to  resign,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  them  out  of  office,  for,  so  far 
as  their  domestic  policy  is  concerned,  I  am 
a  cordial  supporter  and  a  willing  follower 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  and,  even  with 
regard  to  their  foreifjjn  policy,  no  one  more 
readily  admits  than  I  do  the  great  talents 
and  undoubted  abilities  which  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  displays  on 
all  occasions,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
wishes  to  maintain  the  honour  and  renown 
of  England  and  the  peace  of  the  world, 
though  I  utterly  deny  that  the  principles 
of  his  policy  are  well  adapted  to  produce 
these  results.  Suppose,  however,  that  the 
present  Government  were  to  resign,  I  do 
not  believe  that  men  cannot  be  found 
among  the  Liberal  party  qualified  to  take 
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their  places.  But  suppose  the  disagree- 
able alternative  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite coming  into  power,  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  who  have  so  large  a  stake  in  the 
property  of  this  country — that  the  landed 
Gentlemen  of  England,  under  leaders  with 
the  abilities  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  with  the 
talents  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  would  pursue  a  course 
of  policy  which  would  lead  to  confusion, 
revolution,  and  destruction  of  property. 
But  suppose  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  be  in  their  favour,  what  right 
have  we  who  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  to  set  aside  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  by  voting  against  our  con- 
sciences ?  But  it  is  said  there  will  be  a 
dissolution.  Why  not  ?  Most  of  us  have 
Toted  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and  the 
three  years  have  already  expired.  But  it 
18  said  some  of  us  will  lose  our  seats.  So 
much  the  better,  for  that  assumption, 
if  true,  proves  that  we  do  not  represent 
the  people.  These  pleas  and  pretexts 
for  voting  against  one's  principles  are 
well  known  to  me.  I  first  heard  them 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill.  Then  the  cry  was,  **  If 
you  let  in  Peel  and  the  Tories,  the  Re- 
form Bill  will  be  repealed,  and  a  revolu- 
tion will  follow.'*  This  cry  induced  many 
innocent  Members  to  give  votes  of  which 
they  bitterly  repented.  Well,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  came  into  office;  no  revolu- 
tion followed;  on  the  contrary,  by  his  dis- 
tinguished services  and  beneficial  measures 
he  has  won  well-merited  renown,  and  I  be- 
lieve saved  his  country  from  a  revolution. 
In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  I  have  ^rm 
faith  in  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
and  that  I  do  not  believe  that  for  the  bene- 
ficial workiu":  of  these  institutions  it  is 
requisite  that  any  of  the  repr/esentatives  of 
the  people  should,  even  on  this  occasion, 
vote  against  their  convictions.  To  affirm 
such  a  position  appears  to  me  the  greatest 
calumny  which  can  be  uttered  against  re- 
presentative and  constitutional  government. 
For  us  to  act  upon  such  a  position  would 
tend  justly  to  cast  a  discredit  upon  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
which  the  noble  Lord,  with  all  his  ambas- 
sadors and  wandering  missionaries,  would 
never  wipe  out.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to 
ourselves,  to  our  constituents,  and  to  the 
fair  fame  of  our  institutions,  that,  solemnly 
appealed  to  as  we  are  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, every  one  of  us  should  vote  for  or 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  according  as  wo  approve  or 


disapprove  of  the  proposition  ivhich  it 
contains.  For  myself  I  have  for  many 
years  disapproved  of  the  foreign  policy  «f 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  protested  ' 
against  it  ten  years  ago;  my  convictions 
upon  the  subject  are  unchanged.  I  shall 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  vote  against 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, deeply  regretting  at  the  same  time 
that  I  must  act  in  opposition  to  political 
Friends,  for  whom  I  entertain  as  sincere 
an  esteem  and  regard  as  I  do  for  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. 

Mr.  S.  ADAIR  said,  that  he  gave 
credit  to  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  jost 
resumed  his  seat  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
reluctance  to  separate  from  his  political 
friends,  but  he  could  not  perceive  the 
cogency  of  the  arguments  which  had  in- 
duced the  hon.  Baronet  to  take  such  a 
remarkable  course.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  the  hon.  Baronet's  speech 
was  illogical  and  inconclusive,  and  that  it 
afforded  a  curious  instance  of  the  incon- 
sistencies  into  which  a  man  was  liable  to 
be  betrayed  in  endeavouring  to  develop  a 
theory  more  brilliant  than  rational.  The 
hon.  Baronet  now  viewed  wjth  the  greatest 
disfavour  the  idea  of  forcing  on  other 
countries  constitutions  for  which  those 
countries  had  not  as  yet  manifested  their 
aptitude,  and  yet  there  was  no  Member  of 
that  hon.  House  who  had  been  more  ar« 
dent  in  his  anxiety  to  force  upon  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  England.  So  true 
was  it  that  the  theory  of  to-day  was  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  the  conclu- 
sions and  actions  of  yesterday.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  with  what  vehemence 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministers  was 
now  attacked  by  hon.  Members  who  for- 
merly either  took  no  exception  to  it,  or 
actually  approved  of  it.  The  proceedings 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  reminded  him  of  an 
incident  which  occurred  some  years  since. 
During  the  first  siege  of  Acre,  the  Pacha, 
in  proceeding  to  attack  the  Turkish  troops 
in  front,  was  surprised  at  the  want  of  their 
usual  alacrity  manifested  by  his  troops* 
and  he  at  length  found  they  had  been 
attacked  in  their  rear  by  a  battalion  of 
artillery  in  the  service  of  Meheniet  AH. 
The  hon.  Baronet  must  not  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  the  alacrity  of  those  who  had 
that  night  been  attacked  in  the  rear,  for 
from  his  (Mr.  Adair's)  experience  of  Par- 
liament, he  believed  that  no  policy  of  a 
Government  was  cycr  supported  with  moro 
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unaniraitj  by  a  party  than  that  wbich  was 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  which  had 
received  the  approval  of  everything  liberal, 
both  in  that  House  and  the  country.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford,  that 
the  law,  in  such  cases  of  interference  as 
had  been  brought  before  the  House,  must 
be  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  various 
modifications  must  often  be  made  in  the 
application  of  any  principle  on  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  British 
subjects  sojourning  in  foreign  lands  as  to 
their  individual  rights  and  wrongs,  he 
believed  that,  whatever  diversity  of  opin- 
ion might  exist  on  other  branches  of  the 
question,  this  much  at  least  would  be  con- 
ceded, that  no  subject  of  the  British 
Crown,  coming  under  the  operation  of 
foreign  laws,  ought  to  be  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  he  would  have  occupied  under 
the  laws  of  his  own  country.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment had  never  contended  for  more  than 
this.  He  had  never  sought  to  stretch  be- 
yond this  point  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
British  subjects  travelling  in  other  climes. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
meddled  unjustifiably  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries;  but  the  charge  was  wholly  with- 
out foundation.  No  doubt  "  non-interfe- 
rence "  was  the  best  rule  to  observe  in  all 
practicable  cases:  but  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  circumstances  might  arise  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  country 
holdiug  the  position  of  England  to  refrain 
altogether  from  interference.  In  bygone 
times,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  exponent 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Low  Countries;  and  Cromwell  vin- 
dicated the  principles  of  the  Revolution  on 
the  Alps.  There  were  two  points  on 
which  the  noble  Marquess  who  spoke  last 
was  mistaken  as  to  matters  of  fact.  The 
noble  Marquess  in  the  first  place  stated 
that  neither  Mr.  Finlay  nor  the  arbitrator 
who  was  named  by  him  ever  made  any 
application  to  the  Greek  Government  to 
be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  papers 
respecting  that  gentleman's  claim  for 
compensation.  The  noble  Marquess  was 
misinformed  on  this  point,  as  applications 
had  been  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
noble  Marquess  also  had  not  received  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  age  of  the 
son  of  M.  Lavellas,  the  Minister  of  War 
at  Athens,  who  was  stated  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  disturbance  of  the 
house  of  M.  Pacifico.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said  that  this  person  was  only  a  boy 
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of  12  years  of  age.  Now  he  (Mr.  Adair) 
was  informed  by  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that 
he  was  at  least  a  boy  of  the  age  of  14  or 
15.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  conver- 
sant with  the  development  of  the  physical 
powers  of  the  human  race  in  that  country, 
would  be  fully  aware  that  a  lad  of  the  age 
of  14  or  15  was  not  like  a  schoolboy  in 
this  country,  but  would  be  well  advanced 
towards  manhood.  Indeed,  he  had  heard 
of  a  grandmother  at  the  age  of  25  at 
Athens  itself.  With  respect  to  Baron 
Gros,  he  would  do  that  gentleman  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  believed  him  to  have 
entered  on  the  negotiations,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  parties ;  but,  excellent  though 
his  intentions  were,  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  unrighteous 
influences  which  coiled  and  twined  around 
the  seat  of  Government  at  Athens.  He 
constituted  himself  a  judge,  and  would 
almost  have  become  an  advocate.  This 
fact  was  evidenced  with  painful  distinct- 
ness by  the  correspondence  on  the  table; 
and  by  no  circumstance  was  it  more  clearly 
established  than  by  this,  that  he  refused 
to  submit  to  the  Greek  Government,  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  any  proposition 
which  did  not  quadrate  with  his  own  ideas 
of  propriety.  In  acting  thus  he  mistook 
the  true  purpose  of  his  mission.  In  one 
of  the  despatches  Mr.  Wyse  says  that 
Baron  Gros  had  adopted  the  determination 
to  refuse  to  present  to  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment any  papers  of  which  he  did  not 
himself  approve.  Mr.  Wyse  then  ob- 
serves— 

*'  I  did  my  utmost  to  induce  him  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  at  least  not  to  break  off 
his  negotiation,  but  to  submit  to  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment the  terms  I  offered,  if  he  were  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  them,  for  I  was  informed 
that  the  Greek  Goverment  were  most  anxious  to 
close  the  question,  and  had  themselves  expressed 
apprehension  that  Baron  Gros  would  hesitate  to 
propose  to  them  terms  submitted  by  me  to  him 
of  which  they  had  cognisance,  and  which  they 
did  not  regard  as  too  severe  or  onerous,  and  were 
consequently  willing  and  anxious  to  accept.  In 
fact,  the  Greek  Government  were  seriously  alarm- 
ed at  the  state  of  the  country,  and  considered  it 
a  vital  question  for  them  to  have  their  differences 
with  Great  Britain  definitively  settled." 

He  was  as  unwilling  as  any  Member  in 
that  House  to  weary  the  House,  and  he 
certainly  was  not  going  into  the  whole  of 
the  questions  connected  with  Greece,  but 
he  felt  bound  to  direct  attention  to  a  few 
points.  There  was  another  point  as  to 
which  he  was  entitled  to  call  for  the  eyi« 
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denco,  not  of  the  negotiators  themselves, 
but  of  the  Greek  Chambers.     So  soon  as 
the  claims  of  the  British  Government  were 
made  known,  the  Greek  Ministry  neces- 
sarily looked  to  their  means  of  defence. 
Those  means  consisted  in  misrepresenta- 
tion, suppression   of   documents,  appeals 
to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  fo- 
reign Powers;  but  he  did  not  find  them 
appealing,  as  Ministers  conscious  that  they 
were  acting  for  the   public   good,  would 
have  appealed  in  the  agony  of  the  State, 
to  the  bold  and  resolute  population  which 
threw  off  the   Turkish   yoke,   or  to  the 
Chambers.    The  project  of  indemnification 
which  they  proposed  was  not  supported  by 
the   Chambers,   nor    did    the    population 
rally  round  them,  as  the  population  even 
of  the  wildest   tribes  of  the   earth  rally 
round  their  chiefs  when  in  danger.     Not 
more  than  two  addresses,  in  spite  of  offi- 
cial persuasions,   arrived  from   the    pro- 
vinces.    A  public  demonstration  was  at- 
tempted,  but   without    success,   and   the 
anniversary  of  the  King's  arrival  in  Greece 
passed  off  with  the  usual  apathy,  the  only 
"  zetos  "  from  the  mob  in  front  of  the 
palace  being  those  of  boys  and  soldiers, 
but  the  Greek  Ministers  relied  on  the 
encouragement  given  them  by  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  Russia  and  France.     He 
regarded  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
negotiation  most  worthy  of  approval  the 
dignified   and    temperate   rebuke   to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Russian  Government, 
which  was  administered  by  Lord  Bloom- 
field,  our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Count  Nesselrodc  complained,  not  because 
we  had  made  the  claims,  but  because  we 
had  not  requested  Russia  to  represent  our 
claims  to  the  Greek  Court. 

"  I  replied,"  wrote  Lord  Bloomfield,  "  that  I 
could  not  supposo  it  was  from  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy towards  tlie  Imperial  Government  that 
Uer  Majesty's  Government  had  not  communi- 
cated to  them  their  intention  to  compel  Greece 
to  satisfy  certain  demands  which  we  made  on 
that  country,  and  which  we  considered  ourselves 
justified  in  requiring  to  bo  settled,  but  that  I  pre- 
sumed, for  I  had  no  instructions  on  the  subject, 
that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  send  a  com- 
munication to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  be- 
cause wo  were  not  in  the  liabit  of  asking  advice  of 
other  countries  as  to  the  modo  in  which  we  thought 
it  proper  to  effect  from  time  to  time  a  settlement 
of  the  numberless  privato  claims  of  iler  Majesty's 
lubjects  on  foreign  Grovemments  ;  and,  further,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  even  if  we  had  communicated 
our  intentions,  the  Russian  Government  seemed 
already  to  have  r>rojud;red  the  case,  and  therefore 
would  only  have  l)cen  found  disimsed  to  retard  an 
arrangement  respecting  thorn  rather  than  to  have 
advanced  our  object." 


Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Greek  Government,  he  would  tak* 
leave  to  remind  the  House  that  the  letten 
of  our  Minister  at  Athena  were  conclusif e 
as  to  the  universal  feeling  of  reprobation 
with  which  their  policj  was  regarded  bj 
the  people  at  large.  In  a  letter  addresaed 
by  Mr.  Wjso  from  Salamis  Bay  to  the  no- 
ble Lord,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1850,  the 
following  passages,  which  were  quite  satii* 
factory  on  the  point,  occurred  : — 

**  In  the  Senate,  Ministers  were  attacked  with 
still  greater  vehemence.  M.  Adam  Donea  M» 
M.  Londoi  replied ;  M.  Psyllas  fbliowod  in  a  Mft 
speech,  and  was  supported  by  M.  Papalexopuloi^ 
M.  Mansolas,  M.  Manginas,  and  even  M.  Caracat- 
zani.  Ministers  were  plainly  told  that,  haviiif 
hitherto  left  the  Senate  in  complete  ignoranee  or 
their  proceedings,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Senalo 
to  pronounce  on  what  they  did  not  know — on  tht 
conduct  and  propositions  of  Ministers ;  that  M. 
Londos,  who  spoke  for  them,  had  no  ri^ht  to  ex* 
pect  that  he  should  be  believed,  after  the  decep- 
tion he  had  practised  on  the  Senate  in  tlie  Cerri 
and  Sapienza  question ;  that  he  had  alwaja  affirm- 
ed that  these  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  Greece  would  terminate  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Greece  ;  that  as  Ministers  would  have 
claimed  and  received  the  whole  credit,  had  it  to 
ended,  it  was  only  just  that,  should  the  contrary 
be  the  case,  the  whole  shame  and  disgrace  should 
fiill  upon  them  :  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for 
the  Senate  to  interfere  in  the  acts  of  the  Executive 
whilst  in  progress  ;  but  when  completed,  it  was 
their  constitutional  right  and  duty  to  judge  them. 
No  one  but  M.  Bulgaris  spoke  in  fiftvour  of  Mini*- 
ters.  At  a  late  hour  the  Senate  came  to  nearly 
the  same  decision  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
namely,  *  that  the  Ministry,  being  enlightened  by 
what  had  just  been  said,  do  take  such  measuret  at 
shall  appear  most  conducive  to  tho  interests  of  th* 
country.'  The  Ministers  left  the  Senate  much 
disturbed  at  the  issue  of  these  proceeding.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debates  various  incidents  oc- 
curred, which  marked  sufficiently  the  temper  of 
the  Assembly,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  public. 
M.  Londos  himself  is  represented  to  have  said  in 
the  Senate  that  England  was  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation,  and  had  always  shown  herself  the  bene- 
factress of  Greece  ;  to  which  it  was  replied  that 
this  was  no  new  discovery,  and  ought  to  have  been 
felt  before  ;  and  as  they,  tho  Ministers,  had  con* 
ducted  tho  affair  up  to  this  hour  by  themseWes, 
they  miglit  continue  to  do  so  in  the  same  way  unto 
its  close.  Tho  Cabinet  Councils  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  discussions  in  the  Chambers  wero 
not  less  distracted.  It  is  stated  that,  precedin|^ 
the  summoning  of  the  Chambers,  a  decided  op- 
position was  observable.  M.  Balbi,  Minister  <^ 
Finance,  in  particular,  signalised  himself  by  strong 
representations  of  tho  necessity  not  only  of  ter- 
minating these  difficulties,  but  of  effecting  a  tho- 
rough reconciliation  with  England.  Without  this, 
he  considered  all  other  measures  incomplete.  M. 
Balbi,  at  an  early  period,  urged  the  same  course  ; 
whether  from  regard  for  England  or  hostility  tc 
liis  Colleague,  M.  londos,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
has  of  late,  on  other  grounds,  proffert»d  his  resig- 
nation, and  did  not  attend  the  Chambers  with  tiM 
other  Alinistcrs  during  tho  late  debate.  Tho  effiBot 
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of  theso  proceedings  has  been  veiy  great.  They 
show  that  the  country  is  in  direct  opposition,  on 
the  question,  to  the  diplomacy  and  the  Govern- 
mont.  They  restore  EngUnd  to  her  just  position 
here  amongst  the  other  Powers,  and  vindicate  oar 
proceedings  in  the  face  of  the  world  against  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  so  liberally  cast  against 
them  both  hero  and  elsewhere.  Long  since  has 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  protested  in  our 
favour  by  their  significant  silence  and  uninter^ 
rupted  good  feeling,  and  considerate  conduct  to- 
wards us  under  severe  trial ;  the  press,  with  few 
and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  has  supported  us, 
and  the  Legislature  now  has  pronounced.  This 
last  expression  of  the  public  will,  I  consider,  be 
decisive.  It  is  impossible  the  oonclosion  of  the 
question  can  now  be  deferred  for  many  days." 

Surely,  if  the  Greek  public  so  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  the  noble  Lord 
might  be  pardoned  for  also  regarding  it 
with  some  feeling  of  reprobation.  It  was 
because  he  (Mr.  S.  Adair)  believed  that 
the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  waa 
that  which  was  required  by  a  due  regard 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England,  and 
not  in  consideration  of  any  party  alliance, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield.  When  he 
considered  that,  with  the  exception  of  three 
of  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe,  all  the 
others  had  directly  interfered  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  he  could  not  but  contrast  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  with 
that  of  other  Powers.  Did  not  the  House 
remember,  in  the  first  instance,  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  troops  of  France 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  advance  of 
the  Spaniards  on  that  capital,  and  the  oir* 
cumstance  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  being 
driven  back  to  their  own  frontier?  and 
had  they  not  seen  the  advance  of  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  troops  ?  There 
were  certain  cases  in  which  interference 
was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  One  of  those  cases  was 
that  in  which  Turkey  had  been  lately 
placed,  when,  in  the  face  of  the  most  so- 
lemn treaties,  the  Sultan  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  indignity  and  contumely. 
Well  it  was  for  him  and  for  the  refugees 
whose  extradition  was  insisted  upon  by 
Russia,  that  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Parker 
was  descried  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  might  be  contended  by 
some  hon.  Members,  upon  transcendental 
ground,  that  diplomacy  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  only  led  to  misunderstandings 
and  litigation;  but  he  thought  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  abundantly  proved 
that  diplomatic  services  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  and  the  com- 
mon interest  of  nations.    He  (Mr.  Adair) 


fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Members  who 
had  declared  their  conviction  that  not  only 
our  foreign  relations  but  our  domestic  po- 
licy should  be  watched  with  the  utmost 
carefulness,  guided  by  the  utmost  discre- 
tion, and  subordinated  to  the  most  exact 
observance  of  the  laws  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. The  whole  world  was  now  in  transi- 
tion from  the  old  state  of  things  to  a  new, 
and  he  firmly  believed  a  better,  state  of 
civilisation;  and  it  was  natural  that  tho 
eyes  of  all  should  be  turned  to  England  for 
an  example  which  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
follow.  If,  therefore,  the  conduct  of  Bri^ 
tain's  Ministers  should  be  at  all  times  the 
object  of  solicitude  to  their  country,  more 
especially  ought  it  to  be  so  at  this  moment. 
Had  they  prostituted  their  influence  to 
purposes  of  oppression  and  wrong,  no  calls 
of  party  should  bind  him  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  Motion;  but  it  was  because  he  did 
not  conceive  the  policy  of  Government  de- 
serving of  the  reprobation  with  which  it 
had  been  met,  that  he  now  stood  forward 
to  support  it  firmly  and  determinedly.  He 
regarded  their  policy  as  especially  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  House,  on  account  of 
their  great  attention  to  everything  that 
could  protect  or  advance  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  England.  The  case  of  Vene- 
zuela afforded  a  remarkable  instance,  of  the 
necessity  of  such  protection  to  English- 
men settled  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  aa 
of  the  salutary  effect  produced  by  a  judi- 
cious and  resolute  assertion  of  our  rights. 
In  that  country  a  law  existed  by  which  a 
debtor,  on  obtaining  the  assent  of  a  ma* 
jority  of  his  creditors,  might  postpone  for 
an  indefinite  period  the  acquittal  of  hia 
obligations;  and  to  show  how  this  law 
might  be  used  or  abused,  there  was  one 
instance  mentioned  by  the  Consul  General 
of  Caraccas,  in  which  a  debtor  had  put  off 
a  settlement  for  fifty  years.  Under  this 
unjust  law,  British  subjects  were  exposed 
to  a  denial  of  their  rights  from  those 
who  had  incurred  obligations  to  them. 
Some  might  say  that  this  was  a  case  in 
which  Britain  should  not  have  interfered, 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  country  should 
bind  those  who  resided  in  it.  Such  was 
not  his  opinion.  In  a  case  of  such  gross 
and  exceeding  wrong,  any  Government 
would  have  been  exposed  justly  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  country  which  hesitated  to 
apply  such  means  of  redress  as  were  adopt- 
ed on  that  occasion.  The  just,  firm,  and 
temperate  remonstrances  addressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  that  Government,  showed 
them  that  they  could  not  find  an  ezcnse 
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for  wrongdoing  or  feebleness ;  and  the 
Venezuelan  Senate  had  agreed  to  make 
the  indemnification  that  might  be  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
such  a  law.  He  assured  the  House,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  might  entertain  upon  the 
subject,  that  the  present  crisis  was  regard- 
ed by  the  commercial  classes  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  most  intense  interest.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  manufac- 
turer in  the  country,  addressed  to  an  hon. 
Member  of  the  House,  which  would  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
class  which  he  represented.  It  ran 
ihoa:— 
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which  they  anticipated.  If  the  resnlfc  of 
the  vote  they  were  about  to  give,  should  be 
in  accordance  with  that  giyen  elsewhere,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  snj 
subject  of  England,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  world  he  might  be  placed,  might  be 
liable  to  have  the  profits  of  his  labour  and 
enterprise  snatched  fronsi  him  to  sweD  tht 
coffers  of  his  rapacious  debtor;  and  that, 
no  matter  what  wrong  he  might  be  sub- 
jected to,  his  own  Goyemment  would  not 
redress  his  injuries.  He  would  not  be  a 
party  to  any  policy  so  dishonourable,  snd 
therefore  his  TOte  should  be  recorded  is 
that  majority  which  he  confidentlj  expect- 
ed would  be  found  to  confirm  the  poUcj  of 
the  Goyemment. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT:  I  must  confeii 
that  the  speech  which  we  have  just  heard 
is  one  which  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  an- 
swering. The  authorities  that  haye  been 
quoted  are  anonymous.  The  Gentleman 
who  in  that  lucid  letter  explained  his  yiews 
upon  the  state  of  parties,  and  who  described 
his  alarm  lest  there  should  be  some  disaffee- 
tion  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
party  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  great  dis- 
cretion and  good  sense  abstained  from  add- 
ing his  name  to  the  document.  The  Gen- 
tleman, too,  whose  conyersation  the  hon. 
Member  quoted,  must,  I  think,  owe  to 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  exercising  a 
similar  discretion.  With  reference  to  the 
case  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  puts  for- 
ward, upon  which  he  justifies  his  adhesion 
to  the  policy  of  the  noble  Viscount,  its  lo- 
cality is  in  a  region  so  distant  that  I  must 
humbly  confess  my  entire  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  course  which  the  Go- 
yemment pursued,  and  of  anything  more 
than  the  general  results  to  which  it  con- 
ducted. Whether  or  not  (for  I  could  not 
clearly  make  it  out)  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  the  case  of  Venezuela  as  an  addi- 
tional instance  in  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
acted  with  little  forbearance  and  little  tem- 
per towards  a  small  State,  or  whetheTp 
upon  the  contrary,  he  adduced  it  as 
showing  that  the  noble  Lord  there  exer- 
cised great  moderation,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I  am  unable  to  combat  either  yiew 
of  the  case;  and  therefore  I  must  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  permission  to  come 
back   to    those   more   important   matters 


"  My  dear  Sir — We  have  read  Bemal  Osborne's 
speech  twice  over.  It  is  a  masterly  performance, 
and  he  will  have  the  thanks  and  sympathy  of 
every  lover  of  his  country.  We  cannot  realise 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  he  shadows  forth  as 
to  the  free-traders.  If  any  of  them  desert  Palmer- 
Bton  in  this  instance,  they  will  sink  in  public  es- 
timation,  never  to  rise  again.  They  will  show 
they  neither  understand  the  views  nor  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  mass  of  their  supporters.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  Minister  who,  despite  of  con. 
■piracy  at  home  and  despotism  abroad,  has  done 
what  he  could  for  his  country's  honour  and  the 
advancement  of  the  world  ;  and  wo  freely  forgive 
Lord  John  Russell's  seven  years  of  do-nothing- 
policy  for  the  pluck  ho  has  exhibited  on  behalf 
of  his  Colleague.  To  refuse  a  cordial  support  to 
the  Foreign  Minister  at  this  moment  is  madness. 
Abstract  reasonings  at  a  moment  like  this  are  be- 
neath contempt ;  and  if  the  free-traders  act  upon 
them  and  desert  their  duty,  may  God  desert  them 
in  their  hour  of  need ! — I  am.  Sir,  &c" 

[  Cries  of  "Name,  name ! "]  He  was  not  at 
liberty  to  read  the  name,  but  he  gayo  his 
word  of  honour  that  the  letter  was  a  bond 
fide  one.  With  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  middle  classes,  he  believed  it  was  quite 
as  strong.  A  gentleman  with  whom  he 
had  held  a  conyersation  on  the  morning 
succeeding  the  last  night's  debate,  had 
told  him  that  he  knew  the  middle  classes 
well,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  the  moye- 
ment  party,  and  that  if  there  was  one  point 
more  than  another  upon  which  the  nation 
would  give  its  support  to  Ministers,  it 
would  be  upon  their  foreign  policy.  He 
had  himself  received  several  letters,  ex- 
pressing great  apprehension  lest  the  result 
of  the  division  would  cause  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  He  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
assure  his  correspondents  that  he  himself 
had  no  fear  of  the  result;  but  that  if  it 

should  prove  contrary  to  his  expectations,  I  with  the  history  of  which  we  are  all  far 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  have  most  \  better  acquainted.  The  noble  Lord,  in 
cause  to  fear.  He  assured  those  hon.  |  his  speech  the  other  night,  a  speech  for 
Gentlemen  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  which  every  one  desired  to  do  him  a  just 
would  not  lead  them  to  the  bed  of  roses  homage,  objected  to  the  course  taken  bj 
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my  right  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Ripon,  on  the  ground  that,  in  reading  a 
despatch  upon  which  he  founded  some  of 
his  strictures,  and  on  which  he  accused 
the  noble  Lord  of  interfering,  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  in  its  tone,  in  the  domestic 
and  political  concerns  of  another  country, 
the  noble  Lord  objected  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  had  not  read  the  concluding  passage 
of  a  despatch  addressed  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  in 
1846,  and  which,  therefore,  he  read  him- 
self. 1  must  do  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
justice  to  say  that,  without  reading  the 
whole  despatch,  he  did  imply  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  thinks  was  misstated, 
namely,  that  this  despatch  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  Minister,  inasmuch  as  he 
stated  that  this  despatch  had  transpired  to 
the  Spanish  Government;  and  no  wonder, 
for  tho  noble  Lord  commimicated  the  de- 
spatch to  the  French  Government,  and  it 
was  printed  and  published.  At  that  time, 
General  Narvaez  was  resident  in  Paris, 
holding  a  diplomatic  appointment,  and  in 
that  printed  despatch  it  appears  that  the 
noble  Lord,  who  tells  us  that  in  all  cases 
he  is  animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  that  he  repu- 
diates all  personal  feeling,  in  a  sentence 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary edition  of  these  papers,  the  noble  Lord, 
who  had  no  personal  feeling  against  any 
Minister,  and  who  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  animated  by  personal  feelings  against 
any  man  opposed  to  him — could  find  no 
other  expression  to  apply  to  Narvaez  than 
that  of**  reckless  adventurer."  Now,  Sir, 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  tempts 
me  to  do  that  which  I  shall  do  in  this  case 
only,  and  in  no  other,  and  that  is  to  make 
reference  to  a  letter  in  the  Greek  papers. 
And  here  1  must  say  1  think  the  principal 
value  to  be  placed  upon  the  Greek  papers 
is,  as  showing  indications  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  foreign  affairs  are  now  conduct- 
ed. The  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  infor- 
mation of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stamford  is  incorrect.  It  is  well  known, 
the  sons  of  Zavellas,  who  were  accused  of 
making  a  riot  and  attacking  the  daughters 
of  Pacifico,  were  only  twelve  years  old; 
but  he  says,  "  You  must  make  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  climate,  and  for  the 
precociousness  which  prevails  in  that  coun- 
try, because  I  have  known  an  instance  of 
a  lady  being  a  grandmother  at  twenty- 
five.''  [Mr.  S.  Adair  said  he  had  de- 
scribed the  boys  as  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen.]  Whether  they  were  only  twelve, 
or  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  boys  were  coming 


home  from  school,  and  playing  with  bows 
and  arrows.  They  made  a  disturbance 
and  behaved  improperly,  and  doubtless  re- 
ceived due  chastisement  from  the  peda- 
gogue to  whom  their  education  had  been 
very  unsuccessfully  intrusted.  But  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  great  national  impor- 
tance. Now,  during  the  whole  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  correspondence  which  passed 
upon  what  are  called  the  Greek  claims,  the 
noble  Lord  showed  a  very  great  aversion 
to  do  that  which  he  has  himself  told  us 
was  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  noble 
Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  recommend- 
ed applications  to  the  local  tribunals. 
Either  an  action  would  not  lie,  or  there 
were  technical  objections  why  the  tribunals 
should  not  be  approached  by  British  sub- 
jects who  had  been  injured;  yet  in  this  one 
instance,  in  which  there  was  much  less 
chance  of  success  by  going  before  them, 
the  noble  Lord  had  recommended  prosecu- 
tion. There  was  hardly  any  prospect  of 
any  very  great  success  in  case  of  such 
trivial  assault.  [Lord  J.  Russell  :  There 
was  the  destruction  of  his  house.]  There 
was  no  destruction  of  the  house;  and  the 
second  case  was  the  only  instance  which 
I  can  find  where  the  noble  Lord  recom- 
mends recourse  to  the  local  tribunals. 
Why?  Because  he  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  them  the  two  sons  of 
the  Minister  who  had  been  opposed  to  him. 
The  noble  Lord  had  for  a  long  time  been 
on  the  worst  terms  with  the  Government 
of  Greece.  Where  there  was  a  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  verdict,  the  noble  Lord  does 
not  recommend  application  to  the  local 
tribunals;  but  in  this  instance,  where  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  bringing  discredit 
upon  Zavellas.  Unlike  Macduff,  General 
Zavellas  **  had  children,"  and  the  noble 
Lord  thought  he  was  able  to  expose  them 
by  bringing  them  into  court.  1  beg  pardon 
for  having  been  tempted  by  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  diverge  into  these 
transacticms,  and  I  return  to  the  topics 
raised  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon.  The  noble  Lord  having 
alluded,  in  the  terms  1  have  mentioned,  to 
the  despatch  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Bulwer 
in  1846,  made  no  similar  reference  to  the 
despatch  of  1848,  and  I  think  we  may  as- 
sume that  when  a  debater  of  the  power 
and  ingenuity  of  the  noble  Lord  allows  an 
accusation  brought  against  him  to  remain 
untouched,  ho  has  the  best  possible  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  That  despatch  is  an 
instance  of  the  noble  Lord's  system  of  in« 
terference.    Let  ns  now  see  ti^e  results  to 
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which  it  led.  Our  Minister,  acting  upon  his 
instructions,  took  so  active  and  eager  an 
interest  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Spain, 
that,  without  referring  to  the  circum- 
stances, it  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  from  Madrid.  Then,  said  the  nohlo 
Lord — 

"  I  am  accused  of  having,  in  tho  reconciliation 
which  has  taken  placo  between  Spain  and  this 
country,  shown  a  great  want  of  courtesy  and  tem- 
per towards  tho  Spanish  Government." 

I  think  the  Spanish  Government  might 
have  heen  justified  in  accepting  the  par- 
ticular despatch  in  which  the  nohle  Lord 
expressed  his  regret  tliat  Mr.  Bulwer  was 
not  at  liand  to  be  restored  to  his  post  at 
Madrid,  for  I  think  thej  can  afford  to  be 
generous,  and  that  they  will  not  suffer  in 
the  contrast  when  their  despatches  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  noble  Lord. 
But  the  noble  Lord  went  further,  for  he 
said — 

"  I  will  make  confidants  of  tho  Ilouse,  and  tell 
them  how  that  happened.  I  do  not  care  to  tell  it, 
but  that  despatch  was  submitted  to  the  Spanish 
Government  in  draft,  and  they  approved  of  ii  be- 
fore it  became  an  authentic  document." 

That  statement  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  But  the  noble  Lord  had  made  the 
House  only  his  half-confidants;  and  I  want 
to  know  whether  he  will  tell  us  any  more. 
Will  he  show  us  the  other  drafts  submitted 
to  tho  Spanish  Government,  from  among 
which  this  particular  one,  after  negotiation, 
was  accepted  as  being  the  least  oftcnsive  of 
them  all  ?  Again,  passing  from  these  con- 
siderations, the  noble  Lord,  in  his  speech 
the  other  night,  brought  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  events  of  1847, 
in  a  country  where  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  during  many  stirring  and  ex- 
citing scenes.  The  House  must  remember 
perfectly  the  situation  of  Italy  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1847.  There  existed 
the  greatest  and  the  wildest  discontent 
arising  from  misgovernmcnt  in  some  of  the 
Italian  States.  Genoa  was  governed  by  the 
Jesuits.  They  filled  every  confidential  post; 
the  avenues  to  employment  in  every  pro- 
vince were  in  their  hands.  They  used  their 
influence  in  a  manner  which  did  not  tend 
to  perpetuate  or  consolidate  their  power; 
and  the  people,  seeing  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion engaged  in  carrying  on  tho  Govern- 
ment upon  principles  the  very  contrary  to 
those  of  morality  and  justice,  became  ene- 
mies almost  to  religion  itself.  Tuscany 
had  been  governed  by  an  excellent  admin- 
istration; her  material  resources  greatly 
developed;  the  people  generally  were  in- 


dustrious and  contented,  bat  still  withost 
any  mixture  of  those  free  institations  to 
which  by  the  character  of  her  people,  and 
by  her  traditions  of  liberty,  she  was  entitlad. 
The  States  of  the  Church  were  goremed 
as  the  States  of  the  Church  hare  always 
been  governed.     At  the  time  the  first  in- 
quiries were  made  into  the  state  of  the  Bo- 
man  administration,  the  abuses  discorered, 
both  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
finance,  were  beyond  all  human  belief.  As 
far  as  concerned  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  manj,  not 
only  political,  but  other  persons  chai;ged 
as  offenders,  were  confined  for   two  and 
three  years  in  gaol  without  trial;  that  in 
the  prisons  no  authority  was  exercised  orer 
the  subordinates  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  prisons;  that  many  net^ 
flogged  at  tho  discretion  of  the  gaolers; 
that  torture  had  been  used;  and  that,  afler 
a  man  had  been  subjected  to  the  basest 
and  most  humiliating  treatment,  he  might 
in  the  end  be  dismissed  and  told  there  was 
no  evidence  against  him.     In  the  finances 
there  was  the  greatest  disorder  and  confu- 
sion.    I  recollect  seeing  myself  the  report 
of  an  examination  into  one  branch  of  re- 
venue which   would   have  astonished  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     It  was  to  tho  effect  that  in 
one  small  article  of  excise,  so  small  that 
the  total  revenue  it  produced  was  only  300 
crowns  a  year,  the  cost  of  the  stationery 
was  700,  and  the  salaries  4,000,  a  year. 
This  was  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
revenue  extracted  from  a  people  suffering 
in  great  poverty  was  squandered  in  the 
most  licentious  manner.     Tho  accession  of 
the   Pope  inspired   throughout  Italy   the 
greatest  hopes  of  reform.     A  benevolent 
man,  anxious  for  administrative  reforms, 
but  who  has  played  a  part  which  he  nerer 
intended  to  play,  found  himself,  to  use  an 
expression  of  one  of  tho  liberal  statesmen 
in  Italy,  **  placed  by  a  large  party  upon  a 
pedestal  so  high  that  he  could  not  get  down 
from  it  without  destruction   to  himself." 
He  began  his  reign,  as  was  well  expressed 
in  the  letters  of  Mazzini,  without  tho  slight- 
est intention  of  introducing  any  constitu- 
tional changes  whatever:  his  object  was 
to  convert  a  bad  despotism  into   a  good 
despotism;  his  sole  ambition  to  raise  tho 
States  upon  a  level  with  that  of  Tuscany. 
But  the  long-slumbering  discontent  of  erery 
country  in  Italy  was  two  powerful  for  his 
Holiness,  and  he  soon  found  himself  impel- 
led into  measures  far  more  extensive  than 
those  ho  had  originally  contemplated.     At 
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that  time  no  Englishman  who  watched  the 
progress  of  Italian  affairs  could  do  other- 
wise than  take  the  most  lively  interest  in 
the  prospects  of  the  Italian  people:  whilst 
those  whose  classical  education  gave  them 
perhaps  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy  naturally  felt  more  than  others 
great  interest  in  the  future  of  that  city  which 
had  once  heen  the  political,  and  again  the 
religious  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  which 
had  twice  given  civilisation  to  the  world. 
I  have  spoken  of  Sardinia,  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  Rome.  I  may  include  Kaples  in 
the  list  without  making  any  exception  in 
her  favour.  I  confess  then,  that  I  watched 
with  anxious  hopeful  gaze  the  proposal 
that  hotter  times  were  drawing  near,  and 
that  the  days  of  Italian  regeneration  were 
at  hand.  But  there  was  a  complication  in 
Italian  affairs  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  interference  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  interference,  founded,  as  I  think,  on 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  state  of 
Italy,  led  to  the  most  fatal  results.  In 
the  north  of  Italy  there  was  a  large  coun- 
try governed  by  a  nation  who  have  held 
possession  of  it  for  centuries,  though 
speaking  a  different  language,  between 
whom  and  the  inhabitants  their  nationality 
as  Italians  interposed  feelings  of  the  great- 
est dislike.  The  greatest  alarm  was  felt 
lest  a  collision  should  ensue  between  Aus- 
tria and  the  other  Italian  States;  but  I 
think  that,  from  the  first,  the  documents 
show  a  complete  misapprehension  on  that 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the 
noble  Lord  from  whom  he  derived  his  in- 
formation. The  Liberal  party,  or  rather 
the  moderate  party,  used  the  name  of  Aus- 
tria as  a  bugbear  to  keep  the  extreme 
section  in  order.  Commit  excesses,  said 
they,  and  Austria  will  intervene.  Proclaim 
a  republic,  Austria  will  invade  you.  But 
they  were  too  sagacious  to  believe  these 
statements.  They  knew  well  enough  that 
Austria  was  too  frightened  to  move,  and  that 
the  last  thing  she  would  willingly  do  would 
be  to  add  foreign  difficulties  to  her  internal 
disputes — that  Austria  held  possession  of 
Lombardy  by  the  sword  alone — that  the 
utmost  she  hoped  was  to  retain  her  posses- 
sion, but  that  if  attacked  she  would  defend 
it.  But  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Abercomby.  Mr.  Abercromby  filled  the 
noble  Lord  with  constant  apprehensions  as 
to  the  intentions  of  Austria.  He  attri- 
buted to  her  not  only  the  most  sinister 
projects,  but  the  most  ubiquitous  instiga- 
tion of  disturbances.  There  was  a  re- 
publican movement  at  Leghorn.    It  was 


got  up  by  Austria.  There  was  a  reac- 
tionary plot  at  Rome.  It  was  Austria.  A 
long  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  we 
continually  find  the  suspicion  that  Austria 
had  hostile  intentions  against  other  States, 
but  Austria  as  continually  denied  it.  Now, 
I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  what  the  noble 
Lord  would  say,  in  answer  to  the  grave 
accusation  against  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, which  was  adduced  by  the  Ambassador 
of  that  country.  That  accusation  was  an- 
swered at  the  time  in  another  place,  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  the  explanation 
which  the  noble  Lord  gave  of  it  the  night 
before  last.  Mr.  Abercrombr  made  a 
statement  that  the  Austrian  Government 
had  sent  their  Minister  to  demand  an  au- 
dience of  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  personally  to  him  a 
note  menacing  Sardinia  if  she  appointed 
civic  guards  on  her  territories.  Or  rather, 
I  should  say,  it  was  the  copy  of  a  letter 
menacing  Tuscany,  if  Tuscany  formed  a 
civic  guard.  That  was  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  king,  because  Sardinia  being 
coterminous  with  Austria,  Austria  consid- 
ered herself  equally  in  danger  from  such 
an  armed  force  as  Sardinia.  That  state- 
ment was  made  by  Mr.  Abercromby,  and 
it  was  related  with  further  details.  It  was 
said  that  etiquette  at  the  Sardinian  court 
would  not  allow  a  foreign  ambassador  to 
have  an  audience  for  the  purpose;  but  that 
if  the  note  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Fo- 
reign Minister,  it  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
king.  The  noble  Lord  alluded  to  this  very 
circumstance  as  a  justification  of  his  view 
that  the  professions  of  Austria  were  not  to 
be  believed.  Yet  will  the  House  believe 
that  the  whole  of  this  story  turned  out  to 
be  untrue.  It  was  a  gross  fabrication 
palmed  off  upon  Mr.  Abercomby;  and  I 
must  say  that  upon  that  ground  I  heard 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  with  the 
greatest  surprise  and  regret.  The  noble 
Lord,  observe,  had  written  a  despatch,  im- 
puting to  Austria  an  intention  to  invade 
Sardinia  and  other  States.  Austria  had 
as  distinctly  denied  any  such  intention,  in 
the  strongest  terms.  She  said  that  not 
only  had  she  no  intention  to  invade  Sar- 
dinia, but  that  if  Sardinia  were  attacked, 
she  would  be  the  first  to  assist  her  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Now,  the  noble  Lord,  at  a 
time  when  all  Italy  was  disturbed — when 
an  excited  and  anxious  people  were  ready 
to  break  forth  at  any  moment  upon  the 
slightest  alarm  which  might  lead  them  to 
think  their  privilege  of  liberty  was  about 
to  be  wrung  from  them — ^the  noble  Lord  at 
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that  moment  circulated  these  rumours 
about  an  intended  invasion  of  the  Italian 
States.  He  published  and  circulated  it, 
not  at  the  request  of  any  Member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  but  ''by command;'' 
yet  he  did  not  lay  upon  the  table  at  the 
same  time  the  aswer  of  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment distinctly  denying  the  allegation! 
And  not  of  the  Austrian  Government  only, 
whom  he  supected,  and  who  he  thinks 
are  not  to  be  believed  upon  honour,  but 
the  distinct  confession  of  the  Sardinian 
Minister,  who  said,  "I  never  heard  of 
Buch  a  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
exists."  This  astonishing  paper  produced, 
as  may  well  be  expected,  the  greatest  ef- 
fect. The  alarm  of  invasion  had  set  every 
one  arming.  The  civic  guard  were  formed 
first  of  all  under  the  impression  of  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  Aus- 
trian Minister  here — it  was  stated  by  Lord 
Brougham  elsewhere — made  a  representa- 
tion of  having  been  unfairly  dealt  with. 
And  we  may  search  the  blue  books  in  vain 
for  any  despatch  from  Austria  in  answer 
to  that  which  the  noble  Lord  had  circu- 
lated. The  right  hon.  Baronet  quoted  a 
partion  of  this  despatch — this  despatch 
the  noble  Lord  suppressed — and  ho  sup- 
pressed it,  not  as  stated  by  one  of  his  Col- 
leagues in  the  other  House,  from  inad- 
vertence. The  noble  Lord  scorned  to  take 
advantage  of  that  excuse,  but  he  says — 

"  I  purposely  suppressed  it,  because  I  did  not 
think  that  the  professions  of  Austria  were  worthy 
of  credence.  I  founded  my  disbelief  of  those  pro- 
fessions upon  tho  very  facts  of  their  having  written 
a  note  to  Count  Solar  de  Marguerite." 

Count  Solar  de  la  Marguerite,  the  Sardi- 
nian Minister,  denies  that  such  a  note  over 
was  written  to  or  seen  by  him.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons intend  to  recognise  such  a  mode  of 
transacting  business  between  England  and 
foreign  nations  ?  No  private  gentleman 
would  dare  iso  to  act  with  his  fellows.  No 
man  of  honour  would  publish  a  letter  ac- 
cusing some  other  person  of  certain  inten- 
tions and  designs,  and  at  the  same  time 
suppress  a  letter  he  had  received  com- 
pletely denying  tho  imputation.  I  must 
say,  Sir,  it  is  with  shame  that  I  see  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country  conducted  in 
this  attorney-like  spirit.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  becoming  to  see  documents  suppressed, 
if  they  be  inconvenient  for  the  purpose 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  in  view  at  the 
time,  or  that  they  should  be  published 
making  reflections  on  a  friendly  State, 
tho  truth  of  which  is  disproved  by  other 


documents  not  then  produced.     The  Ikml 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the  re- 
solution was  right  in  altering  the  terms  of 
it,  and  leaving  out  the  expression  of  *'  the 
honour  of  England  being  untarnished."  I 
do  not  mean  to  bring  any  charge  against 
the  noble  Lord  personally.     I  hare  known 
the  noble  Lord,  I  believe,  for  as   maoj 
years  as  I  can  count.     I  have  inyariablr 
experienced  from  him  the  greatcoat  kind- 
ness, and  I  have  formed  for  his  character 
tho  estimate  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  uni- 
versal in  this  House — that  from  the  frank- 
ness and  manliness  of  his    bearing,   he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  act  in  the  private 
transactions  of  life  in  any  other  way  than 
the  most  scrupulous  man  would  approre. 
But  diplomacy  has  a  code  of  morals  of  its 
own,  and  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
the  noble  Lord  is  guided  by  the  maxims 
and  traditions  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  last 
century.     With  the  altered  state  of  cir- 
cumstances in  Europe  he  has  not  intro- 
duced, as  I  think  he  was  bound  to  do,  a 
more  frank,   straightforward,   unreserved 
method  of  conducting  public  affairs,  which 
increasing  freedom  of   thought  requires, 
and  which  is  necessarily  demanded  from 
tho  increased  publicity  which  free  govern- 
ment requires  to  satisfy  the  representative 
assemblies  of  each  country  whose  affairs  are 
affected.   At  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  the  Earl  of  Minto  arrived  in  Ita- 
ly ;  and  the  Earl  of  Minto  was  naturally  dis- 
posed to  believe  all  the  statements  which 
ho  derived  from  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby.     That  information,  I  believe,  ori- 
ginated in  a  misapprehension  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Italy,  among  a  people  who, 
let  it  be  recollected,  had  bad  no  political 
education,  who  had  no   practice  in  self- 
government,  who  had  no  habits  of  self- 
restraint,  and  whose  passions  were  excited, 
and  their  hopes  and  aspirations  ripe,  at  that 
moment.     The  effect  of  this  emotion  was 
greatly  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted 
by  the  Italian  nations.     They  looked  upon 
the  Earl  of  Minto  as  come  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  constitutional  freedom — not  to 
originate  it,  because  it  was  in  progress — 
not  to  arrest  it,  because  everybody  knew 
he  came  to  promote  it.     That  opinion  was 
caught  up  ;  and  that  which  would,  if  left 
to  itself,  have  terminated  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  free  institutions,  was  converted  into 
anarchy,  which  was   crushed  by  military 
despotism.     I  think  that  those  who,  like 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
placo  their  confidence  in  the  Government 
upon  the  ground  that  they  have  assisted 
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to  support  free  opinions,  and  to  establish 
free  governments,  would  do  well  to  look  at 
the  history  of  Italy  during  the  last  two 
years.  At  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  every  country  had  gained  some 
great  step  towards  constitutional  freedom; 
there  had  been  singularly  little  excess 
among  the  people,  all  things  considered. 
If  Rome  was  a  country  whose  peculiar 
form  of  government  made  all  progress 
very  difficult,  what  was  gained  stood,  per- 
haps on  that  very  account,  upon  a  more 
solid  foundation ;  but  the  noble  Lord's  mis« 
understanding  of  the  situation  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  sent,  had  the  most  fatal  ef- 
fect upon  the  progress  of  constitutional 
opinions.  The  noble  Lord  was  not  much 
versed  in  the  Italian  character.  He  was 
very  partial  to  amendments  adapted  to  the 
English  form  of  government.  The  noble 
Viscount  says  that  the  Earl  of  Minto  re- 
commended no  constitutional  reforms,  but 
only  administrative  reforms;  but  in  Rome, 
as  in  other  countries,  it  appears  to  me  he 
was  trying  to  recommend  an  amount  of 
constitutional  reform  far  from  being  ad- 
visable for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
He  was  invited  to  come  out  upon  a  bal- 
cony, beneath  which  was  a  concourse  of 
persons  who  welcomed  him  as  one  of  the 
saviours  of  Italy.  The  noble  Lord  went 
out.  The  story  is  rather  old  now,  but  it 
will  live  for  many  years  in  Italy.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Earl  of  Minto  is  an 
Italian  scholar,  but  he  certainly  could  not 
have  selected  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
the  language  three  more  unfortunate  words 
than  those  which  he  uttered,  **  Long  live 
the  independence  of  Italy  !  '*  ( Viva  Vln- 
dependenza  d* Italia  !)  Now,  **  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,"  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula,  has  but  one  meaning, 
and  that  is  the  expulsion  of  the  "  fo- 
reigner" from  their  soil — the  expulsion  of 
that  foreigner  whose  continuance  on  that 
soil  was,  as  the  noble  Lord  said,  guaran- 
teed by  treaty.  Well,  naturally  these 
things,  small  and  trivial  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  yet,  with  a  people  so  consti- 
tuted as  the  Italians  were,  excited  the 
wildest  hopes,  and  encouraged  the  publica- 
tion of  the  most  extravagant  theories. 
The  noble  Earl,  in  a  despatch  which  he 
wrote  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  party  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
States  of  Italy  into  one,  or  of  a  party  who 
desired  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner.  If 
80,  I  can  only  say  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  that  which  was  known 


to  every  schoolboy.  The  party  to  which 
I  have  alluded  was  a  very  powerful  party. 
They  held  a  great  part  of  the  bar,  and  id- 
most  all  the  universities ;  and  the  strength 
and  countenance  given,  not  by  the  Earl  of 
Minto,  but  by  the  fact  of  his  mission  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  people,  to  that  party,  did 
lead  most  materially  to  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  resulted.  But  the  noble 
Earl  went  on.  He  proceeded  to  Naples  at 
the  invitation  of  the  King.  The  noble 
Earl's  journey  to  Naples  originated  in  a 
curious  manner ;  for  the  Earl  of  Minto 
says  that  a  gentleman  one  day  came  to 
his  hotel,  and  read  a  memorial,  in  which 
two  facts  were  stated :  one  of  them,  that 
in  1812,  England  had  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence of  Sicily  ;  and  the  other,  that 
Sicily  was  remarkably  ill  governed.  The 
noble  Earl  accordingly  wrote  him  to  ask 
whether  he  might  not  go  and  settle  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  The  Court  of  Naples  at 
that  time  did  not  feel  itself  in  a  position  to 
disregard  the  presence  of  a  foreign  noble- 
man holding  high  rank  in  the  English 
Cabinet;  and  probably  the  King  of  Naples 
thought  that  the  noble  Earl  would  be  a 
safer  adviser  than  that  young  diplomatist, 
who,  no  doubt,  by  his  talents  and  energy, 
will  rise  high  in  his  profession  some  day, 
but  who,  penetrated  by  the  instructions  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  was  at  that  time 
leading  the  opposition  at  Naples  with  great 
skill  and  spirit.  The  noble  Lord  opposite, 
in  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Minto 's  appUca- 
tion,  sent  him  some  instructions  which 
were  very  simple,  and  from  which  I  will 
only  read  one  short  extract : — 

"  I  had  yesterday  a  conversation  with  Prince 
Castelcicala,  the  Neapolitan  Minister  at  this 
Court,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  know  whether 
your  Lordship  was  likely  to  go  on  to  Naples.  I 
told  him  that  your  Lordship's  present  instructions 
did  not  prescribe  any  visit  to  Naples ;  but  that 
I  would  write  to  you  immediately,  to  say  that  if 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should,  through 
Lord  Napier,  express  any  wish  that  your  Lord- 
ship should  visit  Naples,  you  should  immediately 
go  thither,  and  should  request  an  audience  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jesty the  strongest  assurances  of  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  maintain, 
and,  if  possible,  draw  still  closer,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  have  so  long  united  the  Crown^ 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies." 

On  this  amicable  mission  the  Earl  of  Minto 
proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  found,  not 
a  despotic  and  arbitrary  Government,  but 
a  Ministry  formed  of  men  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  previous 
parts  of  their  lives  by  an  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.    Sub- 
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Bequently  the  noble  Earl  went  to  Sicily  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Sicilians  to 
accept  the  terms  proposed.  The  rest  of 
that  history  is  but  too  well  known.  The 
manner  in  which  this  country,  being  in 
alliance  with  Naples,  undertook  the  mis- 
sion, and  having  failed  in  the  first  instance, 
took  afterwards  an  exactly  opposite  course, 
is  notorious.  After  having  promised  the 
King  of  Naples  to  insist  upon  terms  which 
we  thought  just  and  fair,  by  which  he 
would  have  been  bound,  but  by  which  the 
other  party  would  not  have  been  bound, 
we  then  proceeded,  when  the  Sicilians  re- 
fused to  treat  on  these  terms,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  which  had  for  their  basis 
the  severance  of  the  Neapolitan  Crown. 
At  first,  indeed,  this  was  refused  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  the 
noble  Lord  found  himself  so  driven  on  by 
circumstances  that  we  at  last  treated  for  a 
repeal  of  the  union  between  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  our  fleet  saluted  the  new  flag 
of  the  Sicilian  nation.  So  clear  was  our 
interference  considered  by  the  Sicilians, 
that  the  captain  of  one  of  our  men-of-war 
was  asked  to  sit  for  his  picture  to  be 
placed  in  the  town-hall  among  the  heroes 
of  the  Sicilian  revolution.  Subsequently, 
as  the  House  will  recollect,  English  arms 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Sici- 
lians, with  the  Tower  mark  upon  them. 
[Viscount  PAiiMERSTON  :  They  wore  iron 
guns.]  The  noble  Lord  says  they  were 
iron  guns.  To  have  sent  muskets  would 
have  been  a  breach  of  our  treaty  relations; 
but  the  noble  Lord  thought  ho  might  send 
iron  guns  without  compromising  this  coun- 
try. Well,  we  got  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  mire  of  these  arrangements,  till,  step 
by  step,  the  noble  Lord  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  Sicily  must  be  separated  from 
Naples,  and  set  up  as  an  independent 
State — Sicily  with  a  population  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  this  town — the  only  ques- 
tion with  him  being  whether  that  State 
should  be  a  republic  or  a  monarchy.  We 
began  by  promoting  constitutional  reforms. 
We  ended  by  promoting  separate  nationali- 
ties. The  noble  Lord  decided  in  favour  of 
a  monarchy;  and  after  having  expressed  his 
indignation  at  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
Sardinia,  he  made  his  selection  and  deter- 
mined to  aggrandise  the  house  of  Savoy, 
by  sending  the  Duke  of  Qenoa  to  be  head 
of  that  Sicilian  State.  The  results  of  all 
this  we  know  but  too  well.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  have  long  hoped  to  see  consti- 
tutional and  representative  forms  of  go- 
Ternment  established  in  Italy,  were  doom- 


ed to  be  disappointed.     From  first  to  last 
it  was  obvious  that  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  England  must 
lead  the  people  to  the  commission  of  ex* 
cesses  which  would  destroy  all  hopes  of  a 
consolidation  of  constitutional  liberty.  And 
so  it  happened.     You  who  profess  to  be 
such  ardent  admirers  of  constitutional  re- 
forms, tell  me  what  did  you  find  in  Sicilj 
and  at  Rome  but  anarchy,  from  which  they 
have  only  been  relieved  by  the  grinding 
oppression  of  military  despotism  ?      Is  it 
on  grounds  like  these  that  you  woold  con- 
fer on  the  noble  Lord  the   title  of  the 
friend  of  constitutional  freedom  ?    I  will  not 
enter  into  the  subject  of  Greece.  [  OheersJ] 
I  do  not  wonder,  after  the  long  debate  which 
we  have  had  on  that  part  of  the  question, 
that  the  House  would  gladly  be  spared  any 
observations  from  me  upon  it.     I  view  the 
whole  of  that  unhappy  affair  more  as  an 
indication  of  the  general  bearing  of  the 
noble  Lord's  policy,  and  the  effect  which 
it  has  on  our  foreign  relations,  than  as 
deserving  particular  notice  from   me   on 
its  own  account.     The  noble   Lord   has 
been  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
foreign  policy.     Is  it  a  great  success  for 
this  country  to  have  brought  France  and 
Russia  into  closer  political  friendship  and 
proximity  by  the   course  which  we   hare 
taken  in  regard  to  Greece  ?     We  boasted 
last  year  that  there  would  bo  one  success- 
ful mediation  in  the  case  of  Denmark;  bat 
since  then  we  had  almost  repudiated  onr 
engagements,  leaving  France  and  Russia, 
the  close  amity  between  which  I  hold  to 
be  fatal  to  our  interests,  in  a  state  of  close 
political  proximity,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  peace  of 
Europe.     I  cannot  say  that  any  case  has 
been  made  out  of  success  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  Lord.     His  speech,  briUiant  as 
it  was,  only  showed  how  it  was  that  the 
most  skilful  arrangements  always  ended 
in  failure.     I  rejoice  at  the  termination  of 
the  difference  with  France;  but  when  we 
requested,  as  I  see  from  the  papers  dis- 
tributed two  or  three  hours  ago,  to  hare  a 
convention  accepted,  which  but  a  verj  few 
days  back  we  refused  to  accept,  I  must 
say  I  cannot  see   any  great  subject  for 
boast  in  such  success  as  that.    Well,  then, 
I  ask  the  House  to  consider  what  have 
been  the  gross  results  of  the  noble  Lord's 
policy.    I  do  not  impugn  his  conduct  upon 
all  occasions.     I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
numerous   negotiations   in  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  he  has  not  conducted  some 
of  them  to  a  happy  issue.    But  I  ask  joa 
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to  look  at  those  countries  in  which  the 
noblo  Lord  has  not  interfered,  at  Prussia, 
now  free,  at  Austria,  now  attempting  to 
consolidate  constitutional  institutions,  and 
then  compare  their  condition  with  the  con* 
dition  of  those  countries  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  cursed  with  his  assist|nce.  Do 
you  approve  of  the  condition  of  Sicily? 
Do  you  approve  of  the  condition  of  Rome, 
held  by  the  sword  of  the  French,  which, 
after  having  achieved  its  freedom,  is  now 
bound  down  under  the  yoke  of  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  priesthood  ?  I  wish  you  joy 
of  these  conquests  of  freedom  in  the  coun- 
tries which  you  have  taken  under  your 
protection.  It  is  true  that  men  must  not 
always  be  judged  by  the  results  of  their 
labours;  but  constant  failure  surely  cannot 
be  a  test  of  merit.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion was  effected,  although  there  was  a 
disagreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
negotiation.  Of  course  it  was  ;  but  there 
may  be  difference  without  alienation  ;  and 
I  say,  looking  to  the  state  of  Europe  and 
to  the  mode  in  which  our  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on,  as  well  as  to  the  hatred 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  generated  of 
the  British  name,  that  something  more 
than  difference  exists  between  us  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  Continent.  I  ask 
you,  therefore,  as  representatives  of  Brit- 
ish feeling,  to  mark  your  disapprobation. 
I  ask  the  House  then  to  reflect  upon  the 
mode  in  which  these  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on,  and  the  effect  it  has  pro- 
duced on  our  connexion  with  foreign  na- 
tions. There  is  not  one  country  with 
which  we  are  at  the  present  moment  in 
terms  of  kind  and  cordial  friendship.  The 
noble  Lord  has  said,  •*  You  ask  for  una- 
nimity with  all  other  Powers,  and  yet  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question  was 
made  without  the  assent  of  all  the  European 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  previous 
negotiations  of  1815."  Of  course  it  was; 
no  one  would  contend  that  the  noble  Lord 
could,  or  would  require  that  he  should, 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  country  with  the 
perfect  and  certain  acquiescence  of  foreign 
Powers;  but  there  may  be  differences  with- 
out alienation,  and  variances  of  opinion 
without  insult.  I  say  that,  looking  at  the 
state  of  Europe,  and  recollecting  the  mode 
in  which  these  different  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on,  bearing  in  mind  how  the 
people  of  other  countries  have  been  flat- 
tered by  supposing  that  the  success  of  their 
cause  was  guaranteed  by  the  British  name, 
{considering  the  manner  in  which  these  peo- 


ple were  first  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
betrayed — how,  while  success  appeared 
probable,  they  were  backed  on,  and  when 
failure  was  certain  they  were  deserted — I 
do  charge  the  present  unparalleled  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  in  relation  to  other 
States,  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  this  country.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  as 
Members  of  a  constitutional  Government, 
and  as  Members  representing  British  feel- 
ings, to  mark  with  your  reprobation  that 
policy  which  not  only  by  its  sentiments 
and  its  objects,  but  also  by  its  tone,  has 
tended  to  lower  the  public  character  of  this 
country,  and  to  produce  alienation  from, 
and  an  aversion  to,  the  Bristish  people  and 
the  British  name. 

Sir  G.  grey  :  I  feel  it  would  be  un- 
necessary, and  almost  unpardonable  in  me, 
if  I  were  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  a 
further  vindication  of  the  principles  of  that 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  as  the  organ  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, of  which  he  is  so  distinguished 
a  Member.  In  the  speech  which  my  noble 
Friend  addressed  to  the  House  at  the  close 
of  the  last  night's  debate — in  that  most 
lucid,  able,  comprehensive,  and,  I  may  add, 
most  temperate  speech,  he  stated  and  vin- 
dicated the  principles  upon  which  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  been  conducted,  and  by  which  it  has 
been  guided,  and  in  which  he  met  and  ro^ 
futed,  one  by  one,  the  many  charges  and 
imputations  which,  from  various  quarters, 
and  drawn  from  every  possible  source,  hare 
been  made  against  him,  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  That  speech  has  left  little,  if 
anything,  to  be  added  by  those  who  follow 
him  on  the  same  side.  When  I  allude 
to  the  temperate  tone  of  that  speech — a 
speech  containing  not  one  word  which  could 
give  pain  or  offence  ;  nay,  not  even  to  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  must 
express  my  regret  at  some  expressions 
which  have  fallen,  I  trust  inadvertently, 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  South  Wilts.  I  regret,  and  I  think  on 
reflection  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
regret  it  himself,  that  he  should  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  impute  to  my  noble  Friend 
a  charge  of  having  done  that  which  was 
incompatible  with  honour  and  integrity, 
and  which  must  be  held  disgraceful  as  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  himself  to  think 
that  he  had  expressed  himself  in  too  un- 
measured terms  by  the  admission  whieb 
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was  afterwards  drawn  from  him,  and  in 
which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  declare 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  in  the  face  of  the  House  his 
entire  accordance  with  the  unanimous  sense 
entertained  hy  the  House  of  the  high  ho- 
nour and  integrity  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
question  before  the  House  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  minute  detail,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion concerning  some  immaterial  and  iso- 
lated act  which  my  noble  Friend  may  have 
committed  in  the  long  course  of  his  official 
career;  it  is  not  a  question  of  any  particu- 
lar despatch  or  of  any  particular  phrase  in 
any  despatch  which  may  have  been  scruti- 
nised and  criticised  by  hostile  eyes.  This 
is  a  question  of  principle.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  stated  the 
issue  truly  when  he  said  that  the  House 
was  called  on  to  decide  whether  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  is  conducted,  are  such  as,  looking 
to  that  policy  as  a  whole,  to  command  the 
approval  or  merit  the  censure  of  the  House. 
When  I  say  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  a 
particular  despatch,  I  must  for  a  moment 
notice  two  charges  which  have  this  evening 
been  preferred  against  my  noble  Friend. 
The  first  is  only  a  repetition  of  one  made 
the  other  night — I  allude  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Wilts  terms  the  wilful  suppression  of  a 
despatch  from  the  Austrian  Government — 
the  other  refers  to  the  production  of  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Wyse,  vindicating  him- 
self with  the  honest  indignation  of  an  Eng- 
lishman against  an  unfounded  charge  re- 
flecting on  his  official  conduct.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first  charge,  that  relating  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Austrian  despatch, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have 
forgotten  what  was  stated  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  other  evening,  namely,  that  if 
the  production  of  that  despatch  had  been 
deemed  by  the  Austrian  Government  or  by 
its  representative  in  this  country  essential 
to  its  honour  and  character,  it  might  have 
been  asked  for  at  any  period  during  six 
months.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Wyse*8  de- 
spatch, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
be  ignorant  that  General  Lahitte,  in  a  de- 
spatch addressed  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
distinctly  stated — this  at  least  is  the  gene- 
rally received  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
despatch,  and  the  meaning  was  adopted  by 
the  public  press  in  this  country,  and  made 
matter  of  comment — that  although  Mr. 
Wyse  knew  that  the  bases  of  a  convention 
were  agreed  upon  between  my  noble  Friend 
aad  H.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  he  refused  to 


delay  his  course  of  action  until  the  arriTil 
of  the  next  steamer,  which  he  was  aware 
would  bring  him  inteUigence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question.     The   right  hon. 
Gentleman  complains  of  the  production  of 
the  despatch  which  Mr.  Wyse  wrote  in  an- 
swer to  the  unfounded  charge  made  against 
him;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  suppose  that  my  noble  Friend  admitted 
the  other  night  that  the  accusation  had 
never  been  made  against  Mr.  Wjse,  be- 
cause it  was  physically  impossible  the  basis 
of  the  convention  could  have  been  known 
in  Athens  at  the  time.     My  noble  Friend 
did  not  say  that  it  was  physically  impossi- 
ble the  basis  of  the  convention  could  hare 
been  known  at  Athens,  and  on  that  point  I 
offer  no  opinion  one  way  or  another;  but 
my  noble  Friend  stated  that  Mr.  Wjae 
was  informed,  from  a  source  on  which  he 
thought  he  could  confidently  rely,  that  the 
basis  of  the  convention  had  arrired  and 
been  communicated  to  Baron  Gros,  who 
had  concealed  it  from  him,  and,  writing 
under  that  impression  he  penned  the  de- 
spatch which  has  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment.    The  right  hou.  Gentleman  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  when  the  despatch  was  fadd 
upon  the  table,  my  noble  Friend  knew  it  to 
be  impossible  that  Mr.  Wyse's  statement 
could  be  correct.     Far  from  thinking  that 
my  noble  Friend  is  censurable  for  publish- 
ing Mr.  Wyse's  despatch,  under  the  circom- 
stances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  would  hare 
acted  a  shabby  and  mean  part  towards  Mr. 
Wyse  if  he  had  not  given  to  the  world  that 
gentleman's  refutation  of  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  an  unjust  charge,  injuriously 
affecting  his  character.     To  return  from 
this  topic,  I  repeat  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  Motion  before  the   House  is 
based  were  accurately  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  as  prin- 
ciples of  policy  which  affect  two  classes  of 
cases:  first,  the  individual  rights  belonging 
to,  and  the  wrongs  suffered  by,  British 
subjects ;  and,  secondly,  the  general  in- 
terests, dignity,  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try.    There  may  be  many  oases  affecting 
the  general  interests,  dignity,  and  honour 
of  the  country,  and  of  great  national  im- 
portance also,   which   do  not  affect   the 
rights  of  individuals  ;  but  the  difficulty  is, 
that  questions  affecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual British  subjects,  do  frequently  be- 
come questions  which  affect  the  interests^ 
honour,  and  dignity  of  the  country,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  treated  in  the  way  in 
which   the  claims  of  British  subjects  in 
Greece  have  been  treated  in  this  and  the 
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other  House  of  Parliament,  but  must  be 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  important, 
because  national,  principle  inyolved  in 
them.  The  real  question  at  issue  is,  whe- 
ther the  present  or  anj  future  Government 
of  this  country  shall  hereafter,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  affecting  the  first  class 
of  cases,  act  in  accordance  with  the  limi- 
tation placed  on  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  involved  in  the  resolution  of 
the  other  House  ?  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shall  afford  protection,  in  the 
widest  sense,  to  every  British  subject,  let 
his  situation  in  life  be  what  it  may — let 
his  religious  creed  be  what  it  may — who, 
having  suffered  wrong  in  a  foreign  State, 
is  unable,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law, 
or  the  misgovernment  of  the  country,  to 
obtain  redress.  If  the  principle  is  to  be 
limited,  as  it  would  be  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
confidence  and  trust  British  subjects  now 
feel  in  the  protection  of  their  Government, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  British  indus- 
try, and  which  is  the  security  for  the 
spread  of  British  commerce  throughout  the 
world.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Greek  case,  of  which  the  House  must 
be  weary ;  but  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire  is  wrong  in  stating  that 
only  one  appeal  was  made  to  a  court  of 
law  in  Greece.  It  was  not  until  remon- 
strances were  exhausted,  and  the  Greek 
courts  of  law  made  the  instruments,  not  of 
granting  justice,  but  of  delaying  and  de- 
nying it,  that  the  British  Government  had 
recourse  to  its  undoubted  right  of  enforcing 
the  satisfaction  of  claims  which  years  of 
remonstrances  had  failed  to  procure  the 
settlement  of.  I  am  surprised  at  the  quar- 
ter from  which  the  imputation  on  the  Go- 
vernment proceeds.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  repeated  instances  have  been  ad- 
duced, in  which  other  countries  have  shown 
much  less  forbearance  than  England  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances.  We  have 
had  described  to  us  the  means  which 
France  and  the  United  States  have  taken 
to  enforce  claims  upon  other  countries.  It 
really  appears  as  if  the  forbearance  of 
England  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  have 
led  to  the  supposition  that  force  would 
never  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
redress  for  her  subjects,  and  that  there- 
fore the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment were  disregarded.  It  is  only  in 
that  way  I  can  account  for  the  surprise 
expressed  at  the  conduct  which  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  with  respect  to  Greece. 
I  need  not,  however,  refer  to  the  conduct 


of  foreign  nations  for  precedents  justifica* 
tory  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  able  to  quote  high  authority 
in  favour  of  that  course,  arising  out  of  an 
analogous  case  which  occurred  not  many 
years  ago.  In  March  1840,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst — and  it  is  impossible  to  name  him 
without  expressing  respect  for  the  high 
authority  that  attaches  to  every  thing 
which  may  fall  from  him,  especially  on 
a  question  of  international  law— -brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords 
the  wrongs  which  British  merchants  in 
Sicily  had  suffered  from  the  acts  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  our  Government  seeking  re- 
dress. Did  Lord  Lyndhurst  depreoate 
resorting  to  force  ?  No  ;  he  charged  the 
Government  with  not  being  sufficiently  ac- 
tive in  enforcing  the  claims  of  its  subjects. 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
we  had  an  undoubted  right  to  enforce  jus- 
tice ;  but  said  that,  having  sent  a  gentle- 
man to  investigate  the  case,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Naples  as  long  as  a  chance  remained  of 
effecting  our  object  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion and  remonstrance.  Lord  Lyndhurst 'b 
reply  was  pithy.  He  said,  *'  that  six  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  would 
settle  the  business  in  a  fortnight. "  The 
Government  was  not  then  reproached  with 
being  too  active  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
its  subjects;  it  was  not  charged  with  being 
too  ready  to  use  the  gigantic  power  of 
England  against  a  weak  State.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Government  was  taunted 
with  being  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  British  subjects,  because  it  did  not 
send  a  naval  force  to  Naples  to  exact 
the  amount  due  to  them.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  asked,  what 
is  the  antagonistic  principle  which,  if  you 
condemn  that  on  which  the  Government 
has  acted,  you  will  substitute  for  it  ?  That 
question  has  not  been  answered  yet.  You 
have  quoted  and  misquoted  despatches — 
you  have  displayed  an  ingenuity  in  per- 
verting facts,  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
any  one  an  intimation  of  the  principle  of 
conduct  in  foreign  policy  which  is  proposed 
to  be  substituted  for  that  on  which  the 
Government  has  acted.  True,  I  have 
heard  it  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  my 
noble  Friend  is  a  propagandist — that  he 
stirs  up  a  seditious  feeling  in  people  against 
their  Governments;  but  has  ho  been  guilty 
of  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  foreign  countries — I  mean  with  respect 
to  the  form  of  their  governments  i    Can  it 
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be  said  that,  since  the  revolution  took  place 
in  France — a  country  in  which  we  are  deep!  j 
interested  from  its  proximity  to  our  own — 
my  noble  Friend  has  shown  the  slightest 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  form  of 
government  there  established  ?  [Mr.  Dis- 
BAELi :  Hear !  ]  I  suppose  I  am  to  infer 
from  the  cheer  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  that  he  adopts  the  charge 
of  propagandism  preferred  against  my 
noble  Friend.  Then,  I  ask,  which  is  the 
country  with  whose  Government  my  noble 
Friend  has  interfered?  I  put  aside  the 
despatch  with  respect  to  Spain — I  allude 
to  an  interference  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  in  any  country.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  by  way, 
perhaps,  of  intimating  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  amongst  the  Members  of 
tne  Government  with  respect  to  its  foreign 
policy,  quoted  an  extract  from  a  speech  by 
Lord  Howick,  which  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net thinks  contains  a  prospective  condem- 
nation of  the  policy  of  my  noble  Friend. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  could  not  have 
thought  the  extract  in  question  applicable 
to  the  policy  whioh  my  noble  Friend  had 
up  to  that  time  pursued,  because  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  bore  honourable  testimony  to 
the  integrity,  ability,  and  other  high  quali- 
ties which  he  had  perceived  in  my  noble 
Friend  whilst  they  acted  together  as  Mem- 
bers of  Earl  Grey's  Cabinet.  I  beg  to 
recall  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  recollec- 
tion— for  wo  are  told  that  a  person's  me- 
mory out  of  office  is  not  as  good  as  when 
he  is  in — the  fierce  political  struggles 
which  took  place  during  the  time  ho  was 
my  noble  Friend's  Colleague  in  Earl  Grey's 
Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Ripon  has  manfully  de- 
clared his  favourable  opinion  of  my  noblo 
Friend's  conduct  at  that  period;  but  it  was 
then,  as  now,  condemned  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  my  noblo  Friend's  po- 
licy was  attacked  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  is  now  assailed.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  extract  from  Lord  Howick 's  speech, 
I  really  cannot  sec  that  it  bears  the  con- 
struction which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  en- 
deavoured to  put  upon  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  it  was  the  curse  of  a  coun- 
try to  have  an  English  Minister  in  it  on 
the  one  hand,  interfering  with  its  affairs 
with  the  view  of  promoting  what  might  bo 
conceived  to  be  English  interests  ;  and  a 
French  Minister  on  the  other,  interfe- 
ring to  advance  what  ho  assumed  to  bo 
French  interests.  Intrigues  of  that  kind, 
no  doubty  lower  the  dignity  of  all  par- 


ties concerned  in  them.  That  was,  how- 
ever, wholly  distinct  from  the  couru  of 
the  Government.  But  is  it  to  be  main- 
tained that  the  representativea  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  are  to  be  precluded  on 
all  political  subjects  affecting  Europo  from 
expressing  opinions  and  tendering  mdvice 
to  the  Courts  to  which  they  are  accredited? 
Circumstances  may  arise  in  whioh  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  the  faithful  discharge  of  ihmr 
duty,  that  the  representatives  of  this  eonn- 
try  should  express  a  different  opinion  and 
tender  different  advice  from  the  opinion 
expressed  and  the  advice  tendered  from 
other  quarters  to  the  Courts  to  which  they 
are  accredited.  Such  may  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  marriages.  It 
is  a  case  which  one  must  deeply  deplore. 
But  is  there  the  slightest  proof  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
ment  tended  to  encourage  such  a  state  of 
things  in  Europe  as  had  been  alleged  t 
That  policy  which  we  have  pursued,  and 
which  has  been  ably  followed  out  by  mj 
noblo  Friend,  has  been,  to  speak  plainly, 
the  opinion  of  the  British  Government,  re- 
flecting, as  I  believe  the  Government  does, 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  when  there  is  an  obli* 
gation,  as  in  the  cases  of  Spain  and 
Greece,  to  givo  advice,  or  whenever  that 
advice  may  be  asked  by  some  foreign 
Power  which  wanted  guidance  during  cir- 
cumstances of  unexampled  difficulty.  These 
words,  "  unexampled  difficulty,"  remind 
mo  of  a  reference  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Abingdon  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution.  He,  good  innocent  man, 
occupied  with  his  briefs,  and  not  extending 
his  views  far  beyond  Westminster-hall,  ex- 
claimed— "  Circumstances  of  unexampled 
difficulty  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  !  Why,  who  has  heard  of  any  ? 
The  noblo  Lord  in  Downing-strcet  has  not 
been  suiTOUudcd  by  a  tumultuary  mob. 
Let  all  the  rest  of  Europe  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  let  us  take  care  of  our- 
selves, shutting  our  eyes  to  what  is  going 
on  around  us."  Is  that  the  way  in  which 
the  foreign  affairs  of  tho  country  are  to 
be  conducted  ?  There  may  bo  cases  which 
touch  the  interests,  honour,  and  dignity  of 
the  country,  in  which  we  aro  bound  to  take 
part  in  proceedings  in  other  countries  in 
which  we,  w^ith  the  rest  of  Europe,  ara 
deeply  concerned,  and,  in  addition,  are 
absolutely  bound  by  treaty  to  interfere 
in  discussions  and  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
under  circumstancos  of  no  ordinaiy  dif- 
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ficulty  that  my  noble  Friend  has  had  to 
conduct  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  this  country.     I  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  avowing  not  only 
the  feelings  of  personal  regard  which  I 
cherish  for  my  noble  Friend,  in  common 
with   all  who  have  the  pleasure    of   his 
friendship,  not  only  my  admiration  of  his 
untiring  energy,  his  conspicuous   ability, 
and  the  ceaseless  vigilance  with  which  he 
has   conducted,   under    circumstances    of 
"unexampled  difficulty,'*  the  affairs  of  that 
office  the  duties  of  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge,  but  of  avowing  also  my  full 
and  entire  concurrence  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples wliich  have  regulated  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's    Government,    as    carried 
into    effect   by   my  noble   Friend.      The 
policy  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
foreign  Powers,   has  been  to  interfere  to 
the  least  possible  extent,  not  to  interfere 
in  regard  to  the  form  of  government,  but 
to  give,  in  certain  cases,  advice,  in  conse- 
quence of  obligations  previously  incurred, 
or,   where   it  has  been    asked,   jto    give 
such  advice  as  was  most  likely  to  estab- 
lish tottering  thrones,  and  to  place  them 
on  a  surer  basis  by  promoting  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  constitutional  government, 
which    are    equally    calculated  to    serve 
as    a    safeguard    against    the    encroach- 
ments of  despotism    on    the    one   hand, 
and    of    anarchy   on    the    other.      I    do 
not    think    any    public    man  could  have 
come   out    of   the    ordeal   to   which    my 
noble    Friend  has     been    subjected,     so 
unscathed.     We  have  not  only  had  every 
despatch  out  of  our  own  Foreign  Office, 
but  the   archives   of    other  Foreign   Of- 
iices  have  been  ransacked  for  despatches, 
all   of   which   have  been  criticised  with 
minute    severity  —  everything    has    been 
brought  to  bear   against   the  conduct  of 
affairs  by  my  noble  Friend  :  and  I  ask  the 
House  confidently  whether  every  specific 
charge  has  not  been  satisfactorily  and  tri- 
umphantly refuted?     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the   Member  for  South  Wiltshire 
says  he  will  try  the  principles  of  my  noble 
Friend's  policy  by  the  results;  he  alleges 
that  it  has  been  attended  with  a  total  want 
of  success.    After  alluding  in  strong  terms 
to  the  gross   misgovernment  which  pre- 
vailed anterior  to  recent  events  in  Italy, 
he  imputed  to  the  Government  that  the 
Earl  of  Minto  by  his  conduct  in  Italy  had 
prepared  the  way  for  results  which  every 
lover  of  contitutional  liberty  must  deplore. 
First,  I  deny  the  justice  of  the  imputation 
on  the  Earl  of  Minto.     The  right  hon. 


Gentleman  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
Italy  when  these  discussions  took  place; 
he  nad  the  advantage  of  information  ob« 
tained  on  the  spot  as  well  as  of  personal 
observation.  But  I  can  assert,  knowing 
as  I  do  the  purport  of  the  despatches  from 
the  Earl  or  Mmto,  that  they  were  very 
much  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  ex- 
presed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self; and  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  been 
the  representative  of  this  country  in  Italy  at 
the  time,  the  course  of  policy  he  would  have 
pursued  would  probably  have  been  identical 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  Was  the 
revolution  at  Naples  fomented  by  any 
agent  of  the  British  Government  ?  Simi- 
lar events  occurred  elsewhere  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spirit  which  had  spread 
through  Italy;  but  had  there  been  the  ad- 
vice of  the  ^British  Government,  to  which 
recourse  might  have  been  had  through  its 
representative,  it  is  possible  these  events 
might  not  have  occurred.  Were  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  Colleagues  responsible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  they  adopted,  for  all 
the  events  which  ocouiTod  from  the  first 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war  ?  What  are  the  results  of  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government?  A  few  years 
ago  we  heard  predictions  of  imminent  peril, 
an  almost  indispensable  necessity  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  a  general  European  war. 
Has  not  peace  been  maintained  ?  I  don't 
say  that  there  have  not  been  conflicts  in 
different  parts  of  Europe;  but  have  not 
the  energies  of  the  British  Government 
been  successfully  directed  to  averting  a 
general  European  war,  the  greatest  calmity 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  world  ?  The 
state  of  Europe  is  infinitely  better  than 
any  reasonable  man  had  cause  to  appre- 
hend on  the  occurrence  of  the  last  French 
revolution.  The  peace  of  Europe  has  been 
maintained;  and  I  trust  I  am  not  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  are  making  progress 
against  despotic  principles  on  the  one 
hand,  and  anarchical  on  the  other.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  such  a  crisis,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  more  hope  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Governments  of  Europe,  owing 
to  the  causes  I  have  indicated,  than  at  any 
former  period  within  the  recollection  of 
any  of  us.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  the  in- 
terest and  duty  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  Europe. 
That  result  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear 
a  price,  and  those  friendly  relations  ought 
not  to  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  rights  of  a  British  fiubjeetj  and 
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still  less  of  the  national  interest  and  ho- 
nour. I  have  stated  generally  the  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  the  Government — 
1  have  stated  generally  my  concurrence  in 
the  principles  which  have  guided  the  policy 
of  my  nohle  Friend.  I  must  again  remind 
the  House,  also,  of  what  he  said  of  this  ques- 
tion— that  it  is  not  a  narrow  question  with 
respect  to  a  despatch,  or  a  phrase  in  a 
despatch;  the  question  was  not  confined  to 
a  question  of  the  removal  of  one  Minister 
from  power,  and  the  accession  of  another. 
That  is  a  matter  of  suhordinatc  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  question  of  great  national 
interest  and  importance;  and  I  trust  the 
House,  in  giving  the  vote  they  are  called 
upon  to  give  in  the  present  instance,  will 
not  take  a  course  which  shall  lower  the 
position  which  this  country  occupies  among 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
question  is  ono  involving  serious  results; 
and  I  trust  the  House,  aware  that  should 
the  Government  he  censured  there  must 
he  a  total  change  of  policy,  will  take  heed 
how  they  impose  on  any  future  Govern- 
ment tho  obligation  to  adopt  a  policy  fatal 
to  the  interests,  tho  honour,  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  country.  I  trust  tho  House 
will  not  lead  other  countries  to  believe 
that  they  may  treat  with  indifference  the 
claims  of  British  subjects  residing  abroad, 
in  the  expectation  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  will  condemn  a  Minister,  who, 
as  representing  tho  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, has  thought  it  his  duty  to  enforce 
those  claims,  and  has  successfully  enforced 
them.  I  trust  they  will  take  these  mat- 
ters into  their  consideration,  and  that  they 
will  not  lead  foreign  Governments  and 
countries  to  conclude  that  we,  whose  an- 
cestors established  a  free  constitutional 
government  and  limited  monarchy,  arc 
become  indifferent  to  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  have  ceased 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  institutions 
which  are  opposed  to  tho  predominance  of 
all  extreme  views,  as  well  as  of  principles 
the  maintenance  of  which  wo  have  hitherto 
deemed  essential  to  the  tho  honour  and 
character  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  if  I  might 
presume  to  offer  a  general  observation  on 
tho  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  has  just  addressed 
tho  House,  I  should  say  that  it  consisted 
very  much  less  of  discussion  upon  the  par- 
ticular subjects  on  which  the  House  will, 
at  the  close  of  tho  debate,  have  to  deliver 
its  solemn  judgment,  than  of  a  somewhat 
vague  enunciation  of  principles,   clothed 


generally  in  an  abstract  form,  most  moder- 
ately and  temperately  expressed;  and  giv- 
ing on  the  one  hand  very  little  oceasioo 
for  dispute,  but,  on  the  other,  helping  vt 
as  little  towards  arriving  at  a  practical  con- 
clusion. No  one  of  us  doubts  that  there 
are  seasons  when  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  other  countries^  or 
hesitates  to  profess  in  terms  that  the  gene- 
ral rule  should  be  to  abstain  from  such  in- 
terference. But  these  are  more  generali- 
ties, and  we  must  deal  much  more  closelj 
with  the  matter  in  hand  if  we  desire  to 
deal  with  it  to  advantage. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  ezaipine  tho 
merits  of  the  question,  I  think  it  mj  datj 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  position  A 
the  Government,  and  the  constitutional 
doctrines  which  they  have  laid  down  in  re- 
gard to  it.  A  vote  has  been  passed  br 
another  House  of  the  Legislature,  which 
directly  impugns  and  censures  the  policy 
of  tho  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  with  reference 
to  his  management  of  certain  affairs  in 
Greece.  On  the  passing  of  that  Tote*  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  makes  no  sign. 
When  at  length  he  is  drawn  forth  from  his 
silence  by  a  question  of  tho  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sheffieldt 
then  indeed  he  submits  a  statement  to  this 
House,  and  it  is  one  which,  in  my  view, 
calls  for  particular  remark.  "  The  Go- 
vernment," so  said  the  noble  Lord,  "do 
not  intend  to  alter  their  policy :  they  do 
not  intend  to  resign  their  offices :  they  do 
not  intend,  with  reforenco  to  the  terms  of 
tho  question  put,  to  adopt  any  specific 
course  whatever  in  regard  to  what  has  oc- 
curred. But  at  the  same  time,*'  to  this 
effect  the  noble  Lord  proceeded,  "  they  do 
not  dissemble  that  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  an  event  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter; that  it  will  have  an  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  foreign  States;  that  it  will  im- 
pair the  power  which  we  ought  to  possess 
for  the  administration  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  this  country.**  Sir,  I,  for  one,  must  pro- 
test with  all  my  might  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He  is  the  First  Min- 
ister of  tho  Crown.  He  is  the  representa- 
tive and  the  head  of  the  great  Whig  party, 
with  all  its  historical  traditions;  and  he 
has  come  here  to  stato  that  having  been 
deprived,  by  a  vote  passed  in  another  place, 
of  a  portion  of  the  power  with  which  a  Go- 
vernment requires  to  be  armed  in  order  to 
conduct  the  public  affairs  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State,  he  and  his  colleagues  in- 
tend to  continue  to  bo  the  servants  of  the 
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Crown,  but  do  not  intend  tbemselves  to 
take  any  step  for  the  recovery  of  the  power 
which  they  have  lost. 

But  the  noble  Lord  had  a  pair  of  pre- 
cedents for  his  course,  and  very  briefly 
may  they  be  disposed  of.  First,  he  finds 
that  in  the  year  1710,  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  be  a  party  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  should  leave  both  Spain 
and  France  in  the  possession  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon;  yet  that  this  resolution  was 
disregarded  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Is 
that  a  precedent  at  all  ?  The  House  of 
Lords  has  not  now  been  passing  resolu- 
tions upon  hypothetical  cases,  about  mat- 
ters which  have  not  occurred.  When  Par- 
liament does  any  such  thing,  it  does  what 
may,  indeed,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
be  justified;  but  it  steps  beyond  the  dis- 
charge of  its  ordinary  functions  into  a  pro- 
vince not  primarily  its  own.  The  House 
of  Lords  has  not  been  attempting  to  fetter 
beforehand  the  free  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  premature  judgment;  it  has  not 
been  arrogating  to  itself  any  function  of 
the  Crown,  to  which  is  assigned  by  the 
constitution  the  office  of  considering  and 
adjusting  by  negotiation  the  terms  of 
treaties,  subject  of  course  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  advisers;  but  that  House,  in 
the  regular  order,  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  conduct  of  those  ad- 
visers, as  it  appears  in  the  papers  present- 
ed by  command  of  the  Crown,  has  dis- 
charged a  duty  which  constitutionally  ap- 
pertains to  it  in  pronouncing  a  condemna- 
tion of  that  conduct. 

And  now  what  was  the  other  precedent 
of  the  noble  Lord  ?  It  was  the  case  of 
Portugal  in  1833.  In  1833  you  had  a 
vote  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
I  will  assume  to  be  equivalent,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  argument,  to  the  recent  vote 
respecting  Greece.  It  was  passed  on  the 
3rd  of  June.  On  the  6th  of  June  the 
same  question  was  to  be  considered,  at  the 
instance  of  a  supporter  of  the  Government, 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  so  far  were 
the  Whigs  of  that  day  from  thinking  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  no  concern  in  con- 
trolling the  Executive,  and  that  its  vote 
might  simply  be  overlooked,  that  Lord 
Ebrington  rose  in  his  place  on  the  4th  of 
June,  and  thought  it  needful  to  take  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  specific  assurance  that  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  would  remain  such 
as  it  had  been  until  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  (only  two  days  later)  have 
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had  an  opportunity  of  giving  its  judgment 
upon  the  same  question. 

But  what  says  the  noble  Lord  now  ? 
Various  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Gen- 
tlemen, acting  in  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  step  in  to  their  relief.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Middlesex  made 
an  appeal  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Radnorshire;  but  unhappily  without 
effect.  And  then  the  noble  Lord  himself 
suggested  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  that  he  might 
properly  make  a  Motion  on  the  subject. 
He,  forsooth :  and  why  was  he  to  move  ? 
The  purpose  was,  to  reinstate  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  constitutional  position,  in  the 
possession  of  the  powers  without  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  Government.  The  pur- 
pose was,  to  question  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  neutralise  and  destroy  its 
effect.  Was  this  his  affair?  Sir,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
hon.  Member,  but  if  on  this  occasion  I  may 
attempt  to  divine  them,  I  really  apprehend 
that  he  was  not  so  ill  satisfied  with  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  be  desir- 
ous to  disturb  it:  but  you,  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  that  vote,  you  who  are  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  you  who  know 
that  no  Ministers  should  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  country  when  stripped  of  the  power 
which  that  vote  has  taken  away  from  you» 
— it  was  for  you,  and  not  for  him,  to  invite 
the  judgment  of  this  House  in  opposition 
to  that  decision  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
However,  you  would  not  do  so;  and  it  was 
reserved  to  a  Gentleman  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  Administration,  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  to  make  the 
attempt  at  extricating  the  Administration 
from  its  dilemma.  ' 

Well,  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  has  interposed :  and  now  let 
us  mark  the  manner  of  hjs  interposition .  Has 
he  proposed  a  vote  contradictory  to  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Has  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  raise  the  very  same  issue  here 
that  was  raised  there?  No,  Sir,  he  has 
shifted  the  issue ;  and  no  man  shifts  the 
issue,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  a 
motive.  By  so  shifting  it,  he  has  given 
an  indication  of  that  which  I  plainly  per- 
ceive, a  very  great  unwillingness  to  meet 
the  discussion  upon  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Is  there  any  dispute  about  this  unwilling- 
ness ?  Why  then  was  it  that,  after  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Youghal  had 
given  notice  of  an  addition  to  the  Motion, 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  have  direct- 
ed the  debate  to  the  precise  issue  raised 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  ho  was  urged  and  | 
induced  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  abandon  his  intention  ? 
And  again;  with  what  benevolent  view  did 
the  Member  for  Montrose  conceive  his 
Amendment?  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  words  of  that  Amend- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose  proposed,  and  with  perfect 
consistency  and  propriety  as  coming  from 
him,  words  setting  forth  that  "  this  House, 
taking  into  consideration  the  general  po- 
licy of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  are  of 
opinion  that  on  the  whole  it  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try." On  the  whole  it  is  calculated. 
Those  words,  **  on  the  whole,"  are,  I  ap- 
prehend, without  example  in  a  vote  of  Par- 
liamentary confidence.  Let  mo  venture  to 
put  a  construction  upon  them.  I  construe 
the  words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  this 
manner;  that  '*  on  the  whole"  means  "  al- 
though I  am  not  prepared  to  approve  of 
tho  particular  policy  which  the  House  of 
Lords  has  condemned."  That  was  the 
meaning  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  he 
felt,  and  showed  tho  feeling,  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  meet  tho  discussion 
fairly,  boldly,  and  simply,  upon  tho  affairs 
of  Greece.  And  why  was  this?  I  am 
sorry  to  perceive  that  I  give  so  much  dis- 
satiftfaction  to  some  Gentlemen.  The  nature 
of  tho  opinions  I  have  to  express  forbids 
me  to  hope  that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
please  them :  but  if  my  opinions  them- 
selves are  such  as  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
unpalatable,  I  promise  to  do  my  best  to 
avoid  rendering  them  more  so  by  the  tone 
in  which  they  will  be  expressed. 

Sir,  I  think  there  was  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  the  shifting  of  the  issue.  I  will 
not  deny  that  it  was  a  fair  and  legitimate 
reason,  but  I  think  it  was  one  which  ought 
to  be  placed  distinctly  before  the  House, 
80  that  no  man  sha'll  mistake  it  or  forget 
it.  There  was  and  is  a  feeling  in  this 
House  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  amongst  us  sources  of 
peculiar  weakness,  and  also  sources  of  pe- 
culiar strength.  As  to  weakness,  there 
exists  a  sentiment  even  among  some  part 
of  the  political  adherents  of  tho  Adminis- 
tration— I  will  not  discuss  or  attempt  to 
define  the  extent  of  it,  but  I  merely  allege 
that  it  exists — a  sentiment  to  tho  effect 
that  tho  noble  Lord,  notwithstanding  his 
distinguishwl  abilities,  is  not  altogether  as 
prudent  as  he  is  able  in  the  management 
of  tlie  foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  Un- 
derstand, I  beg,  that  I  am  not  presuming 


to  describe  what  are  your  general  senti- 
ments ;  but  even  among  a  portion  of  thoae 
Gentlemen  who  sit  opposite,  there  preraiU 
an  opinion,  or  a  suspicion,  that  during  the 
times  when  the  administration  of  for^gn 
affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  country  is  too  commonly  apt  to  be  near 
the  very  verge  of  war.     I  admit,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  noble  Lord  poaseaaes 
likewise  in  this  House  a  source  of  strength. 
that  is  peculiarly  his  own.     There  are  in 
this  House  a  class  of  Gentlemen  professing 
to  hold  what  are  termed  strong   liberal 
opinions,  with  whom  tho  noblo  Lord  is  in 
tho  utmost  favour,  because  they  boliere 
that  he  uses  energetically  the  influence  of 
this  country  for  the  propagation  of  those 
opinions  among  the  other  natiohs  of  the 
world.     It  unfortunately  happened,  bow* 
ever,  that  in  the  caso  of  Greece  the  noUe 
Lord  did  not  interfere  on  the  side  of  liberty 
against  despotism.      The   Government  ii 
that  country  is  constitutional,  and  the  in- 
terposition of  tho  noble  Lord  has  reference 
not  to   Greek  affairs   or  institutions— -at 
least  on  tho  surface  it  has  no  such  refer- 
ence, and  we  cannot  tell  what  is  beneath 
— but  to  certain  real  or  presumed  rights  of - 
British  subjects  resident  in  Greece.     The 
caso  of  Greece,  therefore,  so  long  as  it 
stood  alone,  afforded  no  facilities  for  en- 
listing those  sympathies  of  propagandism, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  in  favour  of  tho 
noble  Lord.     On  this  account,  I  argue,  it 
was  judged  wise  to  shift  and  to  extend 
the  issue  ;  to  introduce  other  subject  mat- 
ter, and  so  to  draw  off  attention  in  some 
degree  from  the  specialties  of  the  ease  of 
Greece,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  general 
good  character  which  the  noble  Lord  en- 
joys in  that  particular  quarter  of  the  House, 
on  account  of  tho   belief  that  his  main 
study  is  to  promote  the  progress  of  popular 
opinions  throughout  Europe. 

At  any  rate,  Sir,  it  has  now  come  to  this 
that  we  have  before  us  two  great  divisions 
of  the  subject,  each  of  them  very  distinct 
from  the  other;  each  of  them  largo  enough 
to  fill  a  separate  debate,  and  the  two  very 
difficult  to  examine  adequately  togcthor. 
Wo  have,  first,  the  cluster  of  questions 
relating  to  tho  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
Greek  affairs — questions  quite  apart  from 
the  conflict  between  despotism  and  free- 
dom, and  from  tho  principle  of  interven- 
tion considered  at  large.  In  tho  caso  of 
Greece,  it  is  evident  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  not  accurately  be  described  as  hav- 
ing meddled  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
State;  that  is  not  tho  charge  against  him: 
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he  has,  as  matter  of  fact,  been  engaged— 
whether  after  a  right  or  a  wrong  fashion 
it  is  for  this  House  to  determine — in  giving 
what  he  calls  protection  to  British  subjects 
resident  abroad.  And  there  is  no  more 
important  element  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  duties  of  a  Foreign  Minister,  than 
rightly  to  bestow  the  care  which  is  due  to 
such  persons.  The  first  question  raised 
for  decision  in  the  case  of  Greece  is  this — 
"  Upon  what  rules  and  principles  is  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  this  country  to  pro* 
oeed  in  securing  the  interests  of  British 
subjects  domiciled  in  foreign  States?'* 
The  second  question,  also  involving  most 
important  principles,  is  this-—"  In  what 
manner  is  the  observance  of  engagements 
to  co-guaranteeing  Powers  to  be  secured  ?" 
And  we  have,  thirdly,  the  important  ques- 
tion, a  question  which,  if  it  be  in  strict- 
ness one  of  fact  rather  than  of  principle,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  very  first  rank  and 
moment,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord,  in  respect  to  France,  has  been  of  a 
character  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
friendly  relations  between  England  and 
that  Power,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
wellbeing  of  Europe.  And  all  these  points 
we  have  to  consider  in  the  case  of  Greece, 
quite  apart  from  the  yet  larger  question, 
whether  England  is  or  is  not  to  preserve 
the  general  policy  condenmed  with  em- 
phasis and  with  justice  by  Earl  Grey  in 
the  passage  so  appositely  cited  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon. 

And  now.  Sir,  to  clear  my  way  as  I  pro- 
ceed, and  with  reference  to  various  prece- 
dents which  have  been  alleged  in  this  de- 
bate, I  disclaim  and  repudiate  altogether 
the  trial  of  our  conduct  in  Greece  by  a 
comparison  with  what  other  countries  may 
have  done  on  other  occasions.  At  all 
events,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
precedents,  do  not  let  them  be  either  ex- 
clusively or  mainly  precedents  of  that  class 
which  exhibit  the  conduct  of  powerful 
States  towards  feeble  ones,  because  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  that  is  not  a  credit- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  Europe ;  and 
any  examples  you  may  allege,  drawn  from 
that  chapter,  will  do  absolutely  nothing 
towards  securing  in  your  favour  the  impar- 
tial judgment  of  posterity. 

But  I  will  say  a  word  more  particularly 
upon  one  precedent  invoked  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down,  be- 
cause it  is  taken  from  our  own  history. 
He  cit<}d  the  case  of  the  sulphur  claims 
urged  by  the  British  merchants  in  Sicily 
against  the  Sovereign  of  that  country;  and 


he  remarked  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
urged  the  Government  to  exact  reparation 
in  the  case  of  those  claims,  as  if  that  were 
a  reason  why  any  sort  of  exaction  might 
be  made  for  any  sort  of  claim.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  perplexing  and  entangling  a 
matter  of  this  kind  by  the  allegation  of 
pretended  precedents  that  are  in  truth  to- 
tally irrelevant  ?  The  case  of  the  sulphur 
claim  was  founded  upon  the  construction  of 
a  treaty :  that  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  did 
was,  to  assert  what  it  appeared  was  the 
true  construction  of  that  treaty,  and  to 
require  that  effect  should  be  given  to  it. 
That  was  a  principle  of  unquestioned  obli- 
gation; whereas  in  the  case  of  Greece,  you 
have  proceeded  wholly  on  vague  and  arbi- 
trary notions  of  your  own,  with  what  bear- 
ing on  treaties,  and  on  the  law  of  nations, 
I  shall  presently  proceed  to  shoyr . 

Now,  Sir,  in  coming  to  the  consideration 
of  the  various  claims  against  Greece,  I 
must  bear  in  mind  how  largely  they  have 
been  discussed,  both  here  and  elsewhere; 
and  I  shall  therefore  be  studious  to  put 
aside,  with  a  very  few  words,  all  those 
cases  which  are  not  essential  to  the  main 
issue. 

First,  I  shall  put  aside  the  case  of  the 
Fantdme.  I  fully  admit  and  assert,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  noble  Lord  to  exaet 
an  apolo§gr  in  that  case  from  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Greece.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  might  have  had 
that  apology  without  resorting  to  reprisals, 
or  to  any  employment  of  force.  If  you 
differ  from  me,  I  would  observe  that,  be- 
fore resorting  to  the  use  of  force,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  noble  Lord  to  have  put 
plainly  and  categorically  his  demand  for 
such  an  apology;  but  this  he  has  never 
done.  There  is  a  strange  and  inexplicable 
gap  in  the  correspondence,  reaching  .from 
a  date  soon  after  the  event  to  that  very 
16th  of  January,  when  this  subject  was 
summarily  revived  in  the  list  of  final  de- 
mands upon  Greece,  to  be  satisfied  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Even  had  he  made 
stich  a  demand,  and  had  it  been  refused, 
surely,  with  respect  to  such  a  question,  we 
might  have  been  content  to  leave  the  vin- 
dication of  onr  honour  to  the  decision,  by 
joint  consent,  of  some  friendly  Power. 
My  belief  is,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
refused;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  upon 
this  that  the  employment  offeree  ultimately 
turned :  we  never  had  asked  in  plain  terms 
for  an  apology,  and  Greece  never  had  in 
reply  refused  one. 

I  shall  also  pass  by  the  cases  of  certain 
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lonianB,  which  I  know  not  how  to  desig- 
nate; perhaps  they  might  properly  be  called 
the  '*  twenty- pound  cases."  If  I  refrain 
from  .examining  them  in  detail,  it  is  only 
because  the  attention  of  Parliament  has 
been  largely  exercised  in  this  respect  al- 
ready, not  because  I  think  the  proceedings 
in  them  have  been  defensible.  On  the 
contrary,  I  must  not  pass  on  without  these 
general  remarks.  First,  that  the  opinion 
of  Baron  Gros  in  these  cases  is  evidently 
against  you.  In  the  case  of  the  two  lonians 
at  Patras  he  says,  that  **  if  he  had  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  upon  it** — that  is,  if 
he  were  arbiter — it  would  be  *'  that  that 
claim  should  not  be  prosecuted."  The 
second  of  these  two  cases  he  manifestly 
considers  ridiculous;  and  of  the  case  of  the 
boats  plundered  at  Salcina  he  says,  that 
our  claim  is  inadmissible.  But  we  are  en- 
gaged, it  seems,  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  Ionian  subjects.  Well,  if  that  is  so, 
surely  there  is  one  body  which  beyond  all 
others  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  from 
which  we  may  confidently  expect  approval 
and  support.  There  is  a  Legislative  Cham- 
ber in  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  what  lan- 
guage do  they  who  represent  in  it  the  peo- 
ple of  those  islands  hold  with  reference  to 
our  obliging  care  of  their  countrymen  ?  I 
will  not  say  that  they  go  to  the  full  length 
of  making  a  positive  complaint  against  the 
noble  Lord.  That  indeed  would  have  been 
rather  a  bold  proceeding  on  their  part. 
But  they  render  you,  as  you  shall  see,  little 
thanks  indeed  for  mixing  up  Ionian  claims 
in  your  controversy  with  Greece.  I  quote 
from  the  recent  address  presented  by  them 
to  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Islands 
in  answer  to  his  speech.  They  state  that 
*'  the  Assembly  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  profound  grief  that 
the  people  of  all  the  islands  have  felt  at 
the  differences  which  have  occurred  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece; 
and  the  more  so,  because  among  the  grounds 
which  have  given  occasion  for  those  differ- 
ences, it  seems  that  the  protection  of 
Ionian  interests  is  alleged.*'  You  can,  I 
think,  understand  the  meaning  of  tliat  lan- 
guage. The  Assembly  ends  with  calling 
on  the  High  Commissioner  to  give  them 
official  information  on  the  subject. 

Not  wishing  then,  Sir,  to  detain  the 
House  with  the  examination  of  a  mass  of 
perplexed  and  contradictory  details,  I  go 
to  those  larger  cases  which  have  occupied 
more  of  the  public  attention,  and  on  which 
the  main  issue  unquestionably  depends. 

I  must  allude,  however,  among  these, 


to  the  astonishing  case  of  SteUio  Sumacbi, 
because  there  is  no  one  affair  of  them  all 
which  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  noble 
Lord's  method  of  procedure  in  this  most 
important  department  of  his  duties;  and 
I  ask  the  House,  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
Government  themselves,  whether  thej  are 
prepared  to  justify  the  manner  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  conducted  his  treatment 
of  that  case.  SteUio  Sumachi,  a  man  of 
no  known  character,  and  under  accusation 
of  theft,  makes  a  complaint  that  he  has 
been  subjected  to  cruel  torture.  I  say  he 
was  under  a  charge  of  theft — ^not  as  if  this 
circumstance  disentitled  him  to  protection^ 
but  because  it  was  a  reason  for  the  exer- 
cise of  caution  in  accepting  his  statements. 
This  complaint  is  adopted  by  the  British 
Consul  at  Patras,  and  transmitted  to  the 
British  Minister  at  Athens,  Sir  £.  Lyons; 
adopted  by  him,  and  transmitted  to  the  no- 
ble Lord.  There  is  no  sifting,  no  scrutiny^ 
no  resort  to  the  tribunals  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  redress.  The  appeal  is  at  once 
made  to  the  noble  Lord;  and  the  noble 
Lord,  on  the  mere  receipt  of  that  ex-pntrie 
statement,  without  raising  a  question  as  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  person,  without 
any  reserve  for  what  may  remain  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  remedy  before  the  judicial  tribunals 
— and  I  will  dispute  and  overthrow  every 
word  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
preceded  me,  stated  on  the  subject  of  re- 
course to  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try— ^having  received  the  first  intimation 
of  the  case  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1846, 
on  the  24th  returns  that  most  extraordi- 
nary reply  which  I  could  wish  to  read  at 
length  if  it  were  not  midnight ;  but  I  will 
simply  recite  the  main  allegations.  He 
says  that  the  British  Government  have 
learned  with  equal  regret  and  surprise  that 
this  barbarous  outrage  and  brutal  torture 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  Greek  police; 
they  had  hoped  that  such  practices  "  had 
ceased  to  digrace  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  ;**  they  cannot  permit  such 
things  to  be  done  with  impunity;  they  de- 
mand that  the  police  officers  concerned 
shall  bo  immediately  dismissed;  that  ade- 
quate pecuniary  compensation  be  made  to 
SteUio  Sumachi;  and,  lastly,  that  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Greek  Government  with 
these  "just  and  moderate  demands  "  shall 
be  reported  to  him  by  the  next  packet. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
whether  this  man  was  ever  tortured  or  not, 
you  may  have  formed  a  different  opinion 
from  that  which  Baron  Gros  formed;  yet 
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it  is  due  to  the  Greek  Goyernment  that 
you  should  know  what  opinion  was  formed 
hy  Baron  Gros  upon  the  spot,  with  full 
means  of  information,  and  in  his  impartial 
position.  [Cries  of  **  Oh,  oh!"]  Yes, 
I  say  in  his  impartial  position;  and  let  me 
tell  you  that,  if  you  have  a  due  regard  for 
the  estimation  in  which  you  are  to  he  held 
hy  the  world  at  large,  you  cannot  pursue 
a  more  shortsighted  policy  than  first  of  all 
to  invite — no,  not  to  invite,  hut  to  accept 
— the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power, 
than  to  admit  that  that  Power  has  selected 
a  well- qualified  person  to  he  its  organ  in 
rendering  those  good  offices,  and  at  last, 
when  you  find  that  his  judgment  is  against 
you,  to  meet  with  a  sneer,  as  is  now  done 
hy  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Southampton,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  impartiality.  Hear  then 
the  judgment  of  Baron  Gros.  On  the  5th 
of  April,  1850,  he  writes  to  General  La 
Hitte,  that  ho  cannot  find  any  conclusive 
testimony  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  in  the 
doubt  in  which  his  inquiry  leaves  him,  he 
would  think  it  his  duty  to  reject  the  claim. 
Now,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, I  think  it  prohablo  that  some  per- 
sonal injuries  may  have  been  unjustly  and 
illegally  inflicted  on  this  individual.  But 
that  is  not  the  question  at  issue,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  question  is 
this :  do  you  recognise  it  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain — "  calculated,"  in  the  terms  of 
the  Motion,  "  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  this  country,"  and  *'  to  preserve 
peace  "  with  the  nations  of  the  world — that 
when  an  ex-parte  complaint  is  made,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  man  under  accusation  of 
theft,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  tor- 
tured contrary  to  law,  you  should,  without 
examination  as  to  the  facts,  and  without 
inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  legal  remedy, 
send  to  a  Government  allied  with  you,  and 
protected  by  you,  a  peremptory  demand 
ibr  the  dismissal  of  the  officers  charged, 
and  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
complainant,  and  for  the  announcement 
by  the  next  packet  that  both  have  been 
done? 

Well,  Sir,  having,  as  I  have  shown, 
begun  in  violence,  the  noble  Lord,  strangely 
enough,  shifted  to  the  ground  of  reason. 
The  correspondence  went  on,  and  an  in- 
vestigation took  place.  The  noble  Lord 
thought,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with 
some  justice,  that  the  investigation  was 
insufficient :  and  at  length  he  came  to  do 
what  he  should  have  done  at  first.  Haying, 


on  August  24,  1846,  written  to  demand 
the  dismissal  of  public  functionaries,  and 
the  payment  of  compensation  before  the 
next  packet,  five  months  later,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1847,  he 
writes  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  require 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  Sumachi's 
treatment  shall  be  openly  and  impartially 
investigated  at  Patras.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  in  itself,  than  such  a  re- 
quest. But  what  I  complain  of  is  this, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  instead  of  writing  to 
demand  examination  of  the  case  in  Au- 
gust, 1846,  and  then  requiring  redress, 
if  the  investigation  had  been  frustrated, 
in  January,  1847,  should  have  written  at 
the  very  first  moment  a  letter  implying  a 
conclusive  judgment  on  the  case,  and  con- 
veying that  judgment  in  the  most  violent 
and  ofiensive  terms,  and  should  have  been 
obliged  in  the  foUowing  January  to  write  a 
fresh  despatch,  admitting  by  clear  impli- 
cation that  he  had  as  yet  had  no  materials 
for  forming  such  a  judgment,  and  requir- 
ing that  such  materials  should  be  provided 
by  a  fresh  examination. 

And  surely.  Sir,  it  is  by  some  notable 
and  strange  fatality  that  the  noble  Lord, 
when  at  length  he  has  placed  his  case  on 
a  ground  conformable  to  reason,  cannot 
any  longer  keep  up  his  interest  in  it,  but 
must  cease  to  act  iJtogether.  The  agents 
of  police,  having  been  once  criminally 
charged  and  acquitted,  could  not  again  be 
put  upon  their  trial  for  the  same  offence : 
and  after  that  announcement  from  the 
Greek  Government,  not  another  syllable 
appears  in  these  papers  with  respect  to 
Stellio  Sumachi.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford,  to  whom, 
and  still  more  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Abingdon,  we  are 
much  indebted  for  having  applied  their 
great  acquirements  and  skill  to  the  exami- 
nation of  these  subjects,  was  most  elo- 
quent on  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  done 
to  Stellio  Sumachi.  His  feelings  had  been 
much  harrowed  by  the  account  of  these 
excruciating  tortures,  all  of  which  he  ap- 
peared implicitly  to  believe,  and  he  argued 
with  great  earnestness  that  such  a  case 
afforded  an  ample  justification  for  the 
strong  measures  adopted  against  the  Greek 
Government  and  people.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  redress  had  been  demanded 
and  obtained  for  Sumachi.  No  such  thing. 
Sir.  Why  it  was  that  his  case  did  not 
appear  along  with  others  in  the  list  pre- 
sented in  a  peremptory  manner  last  Janu- 
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arj  I  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  that  if 
we  are  to  rely  upon  the  papers  which 
have  been  presented  to  us,  no  demand 
was  then  made  on  behalf  of  that  per- 
son; his  wrongs,  which,  if  true,  ai*e  most 
serious,  remain  to  this  hour  without  re- 
dress: if  he  was  tortured,  he  has  not 
even  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  consolation, 
nor  have  the  police  officers  charged  with 
maltreating  him  been  dismissed.  If, 
therefore,  the  noble  Lord  considered  this 
to  be  the  case  of  an  injured  British  sub- 
ject, he  has  altogether  betrayed  his  duty 
by  failing  to  afford  him  protection.  For 
this  man,  upon  whose  chest  we  are  told 
that  heavy  stones  were  placed,  and  that 
officers  of  police  jumped  upon  them,  and 
upon  whom  other  horrors  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  were  (as  it  is  said)  inflicted — 
for  this  man,  in  whose  case  the  noble  Lord 
first  made  a  violent  and  preposterous  de- 
mand that  was  met  with  contempt,  and 
next  a  moderate  demand  that  led  to  no- 
thing— the  noble  Lord  has  neither  gained 
nor  sought  compensation  ;  and  I  tell  my 
learned  Friend,  who,  I  am  sure,  is  as  con- 
scientious in  his  view  of  the  case  of 
Sumachi  as  he  is  known  to  be  in  all  other 
matters,  that,  with  his  persuasion  respect- 
ing the  facts  of  it,  he  t)ught  now  to  give 
his  vote  against  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  for  so  gross  a  neglect  and  dereUction 
of  his  duty. 

But,  however,  the  case  of  Sumachi  may 
illustrate  the  noble  Lord's  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  measures  ultimately  adopted 
by  him  respecting  Greece  turn  mainly  on 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  M.  Pacifico. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  House  hears  those 
names  with  alarm;  and  although  there  are 
a  multitude  of  details  in  both  their  cases, 
which  are  highly  instructive,  and  which 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  known,  yet,  at 
this  hour,  and  this  stage  of  the  debate,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  attention  of 
the  House,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  me, 
fastened  only  upon  the  principle  that  is 
involved  in  those  cases. 

There  is  an  original  vice  in  the  noble 
Lord's  manner  of  proceeding,  which  is 
made  perfectly  evident  in  Mr.  Finlay's 
case  ;  and  I  am  not  the  less  willing  to 
attempt  to  exhibit  it  in  that  case,  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Finlay  is,  as  I  believe,  a 
man  of  undoubted  respectability;  or,  fur- 
ther, for  the  reason  that,  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  determined  to  have  the  best 
possible  price  for  his  land — a  matter  into 
which  I  do  not  consider  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  examine — his  claim  was  in  sub- 


stance a  just  one.  And,  moreover,  I  will 
admit  that  the  proceedings  of  the  GoTem* 
ment  of  Greece  in  respect  to  it,  consider- 
ed in  certain  points  of  view,  were  Teia- 
tious,  even  if  they  were  not  shuffling. 
But  the  groat  question  which  I  wish  to 
ask,  and  which  I  now  seek  to  test  bj 
means  of  these  claims,  is  the  question, 
upon  what  system  and  by  what  principle 
are  the  relations  of  British  subjects,  domi* 
ciled  abroad,  to  the  States  in  whose  terri- 
tories they  are  so  domiciled,  to  be  rega- 
lated?  Are  they  to  be  regulated  by  an 
exceptional  system  ?  Are  we  to  place 
them  upon  a  ground  that  the  subjects  of 
other  States  are  not  allowed  by  the  rales 
of  international  intercourse  to  occupy ;  or 
are  they  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
several  countries  within  which  thej  maj 
reside  ? — always,  of  course,  with  the  re* 
serve  of  diplomatic  intervention  in  case 
those  laws  should  palpably  fail  to  secure 
for  them  results  conformable  to  general 
justice.  Now,  Sir,  no  words  that  I  can 
use  could  exaggerate,  or  even  adequately 
express,  the  immense  importance  of  this 
question.  The  subject,  indeed,  of  the 
restraints  of  international  law  may  not  at 
this  moment  be  palatable  to  Gentlemen 
whom  I  see  sitting  yonder  [on  the  lower 
Ministerial  benches];  it  may  not  easily 
harmonise  with  their  sense  of  their  mission 
to  propagate  liberal  opinions  through  the 
world :  but  it  is  nevertheless  essential, 
now  that  this  question  has  been  raised, 
that  it  should  be  thoroughly  investigated ; 
it  is  vital  to  every  other  country  in  which 
British  subjects  reside ;  it  is  vital  to  the 
British  subjects  thus  residing  abroad,  that 
the  whole  world  should  kno#  upon  what 
terms  they  are  henceforward  to  afford  the 
rites  of  hospitable  reception  to  such  per- 
sons, and  what  price  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
benefits  that  their  residence  confers. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  general  principle 
which  governs  this  question,  there  can  in 
terms  be  little  dispute.  1  have  here  the 
citations  from  Vattel,  who  is  perfectly 
clear  upon  it ;  but  I  need  not  trouble  the 
House  with  them,  because  I  can  appeal  to 
an  authority  nearer  hand.  I  may,  indeed, 
in  passing,  direct  attention  to  the  strange 
assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam» 
bridge.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  actually 
laid  down  this  general  proposition — that 
the  subjects  of  any  given  country,  resident 
in  any  other  country,  have  an  absolute 
right  to  the  enjoyment  there  of  at  least  as 
good  laws  as  those  by  which  they  would 
have  been  governed  at  home.     The  hon. 
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Gentleman,  I  suppose,  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  this  conclusion  after  much  con- 
sideration and  a  due  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  their  bear- 
ings on  the  case.  Still  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  he  will  have  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  such  an  opinion.  I  pass  on, 
therefore,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  is  of 
a  vei'y  different  order.  Ho  used  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  describe  the  proper  form  of 
remedy  for  injuries  suffered  by  such  per- 
sons : — **  Where  the  law  is  applicable, 
British  subjects  are  bound  to  have  recourse 
for  redress  to  the  means  which  the  law  of 
the  land  affords  them.  That  is  the  opin- 
ion which  our  legal  advisers  have  given  in 
innumerable  cases."  He  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  there  were  also  cases  in  which 
there  could  be  no  legal,  remedy  and  where 
another  remedy  should  consequently  be 
sought.  I  am  sufficiently  well  pleased 
with  the  noble  Lord's  principle  ;  and  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  testing  his  practice 
by  it.  So  also  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  laid  down  the 
true  principle  with  admirable  clearness — I 
mean,  as  to  the  principle  of  law  ruling  the 
case,  for  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  impugn 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  understand 
him  to  say,  that  if  the  law  be  found  pal- 
pably deficient,  a  British  subject  may  seek 
another  remedy ;  but  that  he  can  have  no 
other  remedy  whatever  until  he  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  which  the  law  af- 
fords him.  That  subject,  of  remedies  over 
and  above  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  as  a  foreigner  you  reside,  is  one  of 
the  utmost  delicacy;  but  I  need  not  dis- 
cuss it  here.  I  contend,  that  in  the  cases 
before  us,  Mr.  Finlay  and  M.  Pacifico  did 
not  exhaust,  nor  try  to  exhaust,  the  reme- 
dies which  the  law  of  Greece  supplied. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  says,  his 
general  rule  is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Fin- 
lay's  ease  :  while  he  was  eloquent  upon 
the  necessity  of  our  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  papers  by  a  careful 
perusal,  he  too  plainly  showed  that  his 
various  avocations  had  not  left  him  time 
for  such  a  perusal.  For  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  actually  assured  the  House 
that  the  Greek  law  was  not  applicable  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Greece  itself  did  not  refer 
him  to  the  tribunals.  Now,  Sir,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  not,  I  think,  a  single 
letter  from  the  Greek  Government  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Finlay's  case,  where  they  do 
not  distinctly  and  pointedly  intimate  that 


the  tribunals  were  open  to  him,  and  that 
to  them  he  should  have  repaired.  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with  reading  the 
passages  ;  but,  in  order  that  there  may  bo 
no  mistake,  you  shall  have  that  which  is 
the  material  point,  namely,  the  references 
to  them  in  the  books  which  many  Mem- 
bers have  at  hand.  The  first  is  at  p.  16 
of  the  February  Papers,  dated  February 
19th,  1846.  The  second  at  p.  23,  date 
November  4th,  1846.  The  third  at 
p.  5  of  the  additional  papers  on  this 
case,  date  August  30,  1848.  And  the 
fourth  at  p.  40  of  the  February  Papers, 
date  November  21,  1848.  In  every  one 
of  these  places,  the  Greek  Government 
pointed  out,  in  language  which  I  defy  my 
learned  Friend  to  mistake,  that  Mr.  Fin« 
lay's  proper  recourse  would  have  been  to 
the  tribunals.  And  so  it  would  :  for  the 
Greek  law,  as  I  am  informed,  peiinits  a 
private  person  to  sue  the  sovereign  :  I  be- 
lieve through  the  medium  of  one  of  his 
officers.  But  did  Mr.  Finlay  have  recourse 
to  the  tribunals?  [''Hear,  hear!"]  I 
understand  your  ironical  cheers.  lou 
mean  to  say,  **  It  was  very  well  for  the 
Government  of  Greece  to  refer  him  to  the 
courts  of  law;  but  we  do  not  believe  ho 
could  really  have  gone  there."  Then  I 
will  show  you  that  Mr.  Finlay  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  might  have  gone  there. 
i**  No,  no  !  "J  If  you  deny  it,  I  am  afraid 
must  read  from  Mr.  Finlay's  own  let- 
ter for  the  purpose :  and  you  will  see 
that  he  advances  special  reasons,  not 
why  he  could  not,  but  only  why  he 
should  not,  go  before  the  tribunals.  [An 
Hon.  Member:  Hear,  Hear!]  Is  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  was 
loud  in  expressing  his  dissent  when  I  as- 
serted that  the  tribunals  were  legally 
competent  to  try  the  case,  is  he  now 
going  to  ride  off  upon  the  feeble  and 
evasive  pleas,  that,  although  they  may 
have  been  competent  in  point  of  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  there  were  other  reasons  which 
rendered  it  inexpedient  that  Mr.  Finlay 
should  go  before  them  ?  With  those  other 
reasons  I  will  deal  presently;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  say,  that  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  if  the  tribunals  were  competent 
by  law  to  try  the  case,  then  at  all  events, 
in  order  even  to  give  you  the  basis  of  an 
ulterior  claim  in  any  other  form,  Mr.  Fin- 
lay was  absolutely  bound  to  go  before  them. 
If  the  tribunals  were  open,  and  if  Mr.  Fin- 
lay would  not  plead  before  them,  the  case 
of  the  noble  Lord  against  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment, so   far   as  that  gentleman  is 
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concerned,  is  unsound  from  the  very  bot- 
tom. If  the  tribunals  were  corrupt,  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  bcforo  thcin,  and 
then  to  allege  and  show  their  corruption; 
if  they  were  feeble,  to  show  their  weak- 
ness :  if  their  jurisdiction  would  only 
cover  part  of  his  case,  it  was  his  duty  to 
apply  to  them  for  that  part,  and  then,  in 
claiming  diplomatic  intervention,  to  show 
in  what  point  they  had  fallen  short.  There 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  inconve- 
niences and  disadvantages  in  the  operation 
of  this  principle;  but  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations;  and  it  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple on  which  you  can  conduct  with  honour 
or  with  safety  your  charge  over  British 
subjects  dispersed  through  all  the  States 
of  the  civilised  world. 

In  his  letter,  dated  September  4,  1848, 
Mr.  Finlay  says — 

"  And  with  reference  to  my  now  carrying  my 
claim  bcforo  tho  Greek  tribunals,  M.  Colocotroni 
is  aware  that  any  action  I  can  bring  must  pass 
over  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  my  property." 

One  word  upon  the  fact  of  the  arbitrary 
seizure.  I  may  admit  it  for  argument's 
sake;  but  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  as  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Finlay,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  others,  signed  a  petition  of  in- 
habitants of  Athens  to  the  King  of  Greece, 
offering  to  cede  to  him  their  lands  at  the 
very  low  price  of  twenty  leptas  a  pic :  a 
price  much  lower  than  the  inadequate  price 
afterwards  offered  by  the  Government.  If 
I  admit  the  arbitrary  seizure,  I  am  ad- 
mitting what  Baron  Gros  declined  to  ad- 
mit. Now,  the  arbitrary  seizure  is  assign- 
ed by  Mr.  Finlay  as  his  first  reason  for 
not  going  before  the  tribunals.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  stated, 
and  in  my  opinion  justly  stated,  that  Mr. 
Finlay  was  entitled  to  compensation,  first 
of  all  for  tho  value  of  his  land,  according 
to  what  it  was  worth  at  the  time  when  it 
was  taken;  secondly,  to  something  byway 
of  addition,  in  consideration  of  its  having 
been  taken  from  him  without  his  consent. 
Now,  I  say,  that  if  the  tribunals  were 
competent  to  award  to  him  the  value  of  his 
land,  as  I  conceive  that  ho  admits,  but  not 
competent  to  make  any  compensation  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  it,  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  into  the  courts,  to  obtain  from 
them  the  value  of  the  land;  and  then,  if  he 
thought  fit,  to  invoke  diplomatic  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  him  anything 
beyond,  which  law  might  be  unable  to  give 
him,  but  to  which  he  might  plainly  be  en- 
titled in  point  of  justice. 


The  second  reason  which  Mr.  Finlay 

signs  is  this  : — 

"  M.  Colocotroni  knows  that  the  expense  uid 
delay  attendant  on  bringing  a  case  before  the 
courts  of  law  between  a  foreigner  and  the  Crown 
for  damages,  when  the  wrong  was  inflicted  prior 
to  the  Revolution  of  1843,  is  tantamount  to  a  de- 
nial of  justice  for  the  present." 

Sir,  for  my  part  I  was  not  aware  that  any 
legal  question,  especially  any  one  pertain- 
ing to  the  possession  of  land,  could  be 
tried  without  some  kind  of  expense  and 
delay;  and  more  especially  I  have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  of  any 
delay  in  a  matter  of  law,  which  did  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  tho  suf- 
fering party  for  the  time  while  it  con- 
tinued. What,  however,  I  wish  the 
House  to  observe  is,  that  the  second 
reason  alleged  by  Mr.  Finlay  himself  for 
not  going  before  the  courts,  proves,  like 
the  first,  that  he  mi^ht  have  gone  before 
them  if  he  had  thought  fit. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  third  reason, 
Mr.  Finlay *8  only  ultimate  reason,  as  he 
himself  intimates,  for  not  applying  to  the 
Greek  tribunals.     He  says — 

"  I  cannot  equitably  be  called  on  to  sue  the 
Greek  Government  in  its  own  courts,  so  long  aa  it 
retains  the  power  of  changing  the  judges  from  day 
to  day,  a  power  which  the  Government  of  Greece 
has  often  used  in  a  suspicious  manner,  as,  I  think, 
you  are  well  aware." 

If,  Sir,  we  are  to  say  that  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  that  the  Greek  judges 
hold  office  during  pleasure  it  was  warrant* 
able  for  Mr.  Finlay  to  decline  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  in  which  they  sit,  let  us 
at  least  consider,  before  we  accept  that 
doctrine,  how  far  it  will  carry  us.  I  ask 
to  be  informed  how  many  countries  there 
are  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  which 
the  judges  do  not  hold  office  during  plea- 
sure ?  Wo  ourselves  enjoy,  in  the  united 
kingdom,  the  advantage  of  a  bench  of 
Judges  independent  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment; an  advantage  which  was  the 
rather  late  result  of  experience  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  practice  of  constitutional 
government.  I  am  informed  that  in  France 
a  portion  of  the  Judges,  but  a  portion  only, 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  I 
wish  to  know  from  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters in  what  other  country  of  Europe  that 
state  of  things  docs  not  prevail,  which  it 
seems  is,  wherever  it  prevails,  to  justify 
our  departure  from  tho  general  principle 
of  international  law,  as  in  Greece  ?  But 
why  do  I  speak  of  other  countries  t  I  look 
to  tho  empire  of  Great  Britain:  at  this 
moment  the  head  of  the  Judicial  body  in 
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England,  and  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chan-  he  placed,  when  residing  in  the  other,  with 

cellor,  holds  office  during  pleasure;  and  I  respect    to   the  redress   of  their  private 

ask  you,  would  you  permit  a  foreigner  to  wrongs.     The  aHicle  runs  as  follows : — 

demur  to  his  jurisdiction  upon  such  a  plea?  "  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  territories 

What,  again,  are  foreigners  to  do  in  the  of  each  contracting  party,  the  subjects  of  both  shall 

colonies  of  this  empire  ?    ThroughouMheir  ^'^W  ^^  *"<*  «^^j^  protection  for  their  persons 

.       ,      .  T              x^ix         1'i.vn  and  property.     They  shall  have  free  and  easy  ac- 

vast  extent  I  suspect  that,  unless  it  he  Ca-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  '^^^^^  '^f  j„,^i,3  i„  ^j,^  prosecution 

nada,  you  will  find  scarcely  a  single  excep-  and  defence  of  their  rights,  and  shall  bo  at  liberty 

tion  to  the  rule  that  the  judges  hold  office  to  employ  the  lawyers,  attorneys,  or  agents,  of 

during  pleasure.      They  are  liahle  to   be  whatever  denomination,  whom   they  may  deem 

dismissed,  often  by  the  petty  head  of  a  ^^^^^^  .9^^^^  *^  "^^^^^^  ^^^  ^«^«"^  **^«^ 

small  community,  and  subiect  to  no  other  .     ,      '    x  ,        i            .    i          .      •        i. 

review  than  by  an  officer  of  State  sitting  -A;°<i  "o^  \  '•eg  the  particular  attention  of 

in  Downing-street,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  *>?«  ».°We  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

ten  or  fifteen  thousand  miles.     And  what  f  o"'K°  -t^""  *<>  *«  succeeding  words; 

should  we  say,  if  a  foreigner  domiciled  in  because  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been 

the  colonies  were  to  refer  to  the  diplomatic  T^}  «n^apP''y  "bsent  from  his  recoUection 

agent  of  his  country  for  the  prosecution  of  '^'"''"g  ^^^^^  proceedings  :— 

his  legal  rights,  on  the  ground  alleged  by  .   ''}*■  •>"°8  understood  that  they  shaU  conform 

11-     17!  1         .1    .    ,1       •   J                      J.       •'  m  this  respect  to  the  ooUrations  imposed  upon 

Mr.  Finlay,  that  the  judges  are  not  ap-  native  .ubj^ts  by  the  Uws  if  the  country.    In^Ol 

pointed  for  life  ?          ^  all  that  concerns  the  administration  of  justice, 

I  conclude  that  this  House  will  not  be  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  rights,  and 

of  opinion  that  there  is  to  be  one  rule  for  franchises  that  belong  to  natives." 

the  weak  and  another  for  the  strong,  and  Is  it  then  in  the  case  of  Greece  that  we 

that,  because  Greece  is  a  kingdom  of  small  shall  arrogate  an  arbitrary  power  to  pass 

extent  and  resources,  therefore  we  are  to  by  and  ignore  the  courts  of  law,  to  be  our 

establish  for  resident  Englishmen  immuni-  own  witnesses   and   our  own  judges  and 

ties  as  against  her,  which  we  should  not  jury,  to  decide  our  own  cause  and  assess 

claim  from  Russia,  or  from  Austria,  or  our  own  damages,  and  to  enforce  what  we 

from  France,  and  which  we  never  should  may  choose  to  call  our  grievances  by  the 

concede,   as    against    ourselves,    to    any  use  of  military  means,  after  we  have  thus 

Power  upon  earth.  solemnly  bound  ourselves  in  the  face   of 

And  if  this  be  so,  then,  after  what  has  Europe  and  the  world  by  the  clear  declara- 

been  stated,  I  fearlessly  assert  you  can-  tions  of  a  treaty,   that  our   subjects   in 

not    excuse  your  not   having  required  a  Greece  shall   stand,   with  respect   to   all 

recourse  to  the  courts  of  law  before  using  matters  touching  the  administration  of  the 

force,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay,  by  the  law,  and   touching   the  tribunals,  in  the 

particular  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  as  it  same  position,  with  the  same  rights,  as 

exists  in  Greece.  natives  of  the  country  ?     I  seriously  put  it 

But  there  may  remain    another  plea,  to  the  House,  that  the  noble  Lord,  by  the 

You  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  tri-  course  he  has  thought  fit  to  pursue,  has 

bunals  of  Greece  are  practically  so  corrupt  not  only  violated  the  general  law  of  na* 

that  these  cases  could  not  with  propriety  tions,  but  has  infringed  the  particular  obli- 

be  taken  before  them.     I  reply,  it  is  too  gations  of  a  treaty  with  Greece.     And  yet 

late  to  put  that  plea :  you  have  entirely  that  treaty  is  a  treaty  of  the  year  1837, 

precluded  yourselves   from   employing  it.  and  the  name  which  is  attached  to  it  on 

My   chief  witness   and  authority   is    the  the  part  of  England  is  no  other  than  that 

Eleventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  which  you  of  *'  Palmerston." 

have  concluded  with  Greece.  Now  recol-  But  again,  what  do  others  say,  what 
lect,  I  pray  you,  what  is  the  position  of  the  does  Mr.  Finlay  himself  say,  respecting 
noble  Lord.  He  has  to  prove  that  he  is  the  Greek  tribunals  ?  And  here  I  pause 
entitled  to  take  the  causes  of  Bi-itish  sub-  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that  I  am  a  little 
jects  domiciled  in  Greece  out  of  the  cog-  surprised  at  the  extreme  severity  with 
nisance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  to  pass  which  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of 
by  those  tribunals  altogether,  and  to  pro-  Greece  are  criticised  in  this  House.  I 
secute  those  causes  by  means  of  diplomatic  should  have  hoped  to  find  here  some 
intervention.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  terms  stronger  sense  of  the  difficulties  which  be- 
ef this  treaty,  which  define  in  a  mode  the  set  the  way  of  a  State  struggling  towards 
most  specific  and  distinct  the  footing  on  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  something  more 
which  the  subjects  of  each  country  are  to  approaching  to  sympathy  with  the  people 
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of  Greece.  Nor  can  I  think  the  more 
highly  of  the  political  wisdom  of  a  nohle 
Lord  opposite,  the  Memher  for  Aylesbury, 
because  he  smiles  with  some  derision  when 
I  refer  to  those  institutions.  But  if  you 
tell  me  that  bribery  is  used  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  wheels  of  State  in  Greece, 
where  there  is  a  representative  constitution 
not  yet  seven  years  old,  I  must  ask  you 
bow  long  it  is  since  this  Ilouse  of  Commons 
was  tainted  by  bribery,  and  whether  more 
than  two  or  at  the  utmost  three  genera- 
tions have  elapsed  since  tlie  wholesale  em- 
ployment of  it  was  almost  a  recognised  ele- 
ment in  the  government  of  the  country  ? 

But,  Sir,  though  the  tribunals  of  Greece, 
like  those  of  many  continental  countries, 
may  not  be  altogether  free  from  stain,  yet 
it  is  a  c^oss  error  to  suppose  that  they  are 
radically  corrupt;  and  it  is  right  that  she 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  testimony 
which  has  been  borne  in  their  favour  by  no 
less  a  person  that  Mr.  Finlay  himself;  in 
words,  let  me  add,  which  seem  to  me  to 
do  him  the  unmost  honour  for  his  manly 
avowal.  He  says,  in  the  letter  from  which 
I  have  been  quoting — 

**  It  is  truo  that  tho  Greek  tribunals  havo  so 
nobly  defended  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
rights  of  tho  Greeks  on  many  occasions  against 
tho  Court  and  tho  GoTommont,  that  I  should  feel 
great  confidence  in  their  equity  in  any  case  that 
coulcf  come  fairly  under  their  cognizance,  if  the 
judges  were  named  for  life." 

['*  Hear,  hear ! "]  \Vhat !  are  you  by  those 
cheers  again  attemptingtorccurto  a  position 
you  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  ?  It  has 
been  shown  before,  that  you  cannot  with 
decency,  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  enforce 
your  claims  by  extralegal  means  against 
Greece  on  tho  ground  that  the  judges  are 
not  named  for  life,  unless  you  were  pre- 
pared to  enforce  a  similar  law  against 
powerful  States,  and  to  address  to  them 
tho  same  imperious  language :  **  We  re- 
fuse tho  jurisdiction  of  your  courts,  and 
will  proceed  through  the  medium  of  di- 
plomacy, directly  backed  by  the  strength  of 
our  armaments,  in  every  case  where  our 
subjects  have  a  claim  in  law  or  equity  to 
adjust."  And  it  has  now  been  shown,  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Finlay,  that  neither 
can  you  take  your  stand  upon  the  plea 
that  the  tribunals  of  the  country  are  un- 
worthy of  confidence  from  their  corruption. 
But  you  shall  have  yet  other  evidences, 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  himself, 
who,  in  his  despatch  of  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 183G,  writes  thus  to  the  noble 
Lord:  "The  press  is  unshackled  ;  the  tri- 
bunals  are  completely  independent." 


I  am  assured,  by  what  I  consider  ax* 
cellent  authority,  that  we  underrate  tiie 
civilisation  of  Greece,  so  far  as  that  de- 
pends (and  it  must  greatly  depend)  upon 
the  regular  and  professional  study  of  Imw. 
TheA  is,  I  believe,  a  flourishing  law  school 
in  the  University  of  Athens :  there  is  a 
regular  system  of  judicature,  a  regulu 
course  of  appeal  through  three  courts  ;  and 
the  highest  of  these,  the  Areopagus,  is  one 
of  which  the  judicial  sentences  have 
never  been  tainted  by  the  breath  of  hostile 
acci\sation.  If  such  be  the  tribunals  of 
Greece,  how  far  are  they  from  showing  that 
entire  and  palpable  inability  to  do  justiee, 
which  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  for 
the  vindication  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
prove. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  great  im- 
portance with  respect  to  Mr.  Finlaj,  on 
which  I  must  beg  you  to  give  me  an  an* 
swcr.     In  October,  1849,  arbitrators  were 
appointed  by  mutual  consent  to  settle  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Finlay.    Why  had  not  that 
arbitration  been  concluded  before  January? 
And  why  in  January  was  it  not  allowed  to 
proceed  ?      You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that 
It  could  not  proceed  in  January  because 
the  law  of  Greece  only  allows  a  period  of 
three   months  for  arbitrations,   and   thai 
period  had  expired.     But  Sir,  I   am  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, holding  a  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  that,  although  the  fset 
does  not  appear  in  these  papers,  the  Greek 
Government  had  offered,   before  the  de- 
mand of  Mr.  Wyse,  to  waive  its  privilege 
of  cutting  off  the  arbitration,  and  to  con- 
cede another  term  of  three  months  for  it. 
If  this  is  not  true,  let  it  be  contradicted. 
If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe,  you  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a   right  to  resort  to  reprisals 
in  order  to  enforce   Mr.   Finlay's   claim. 
But  again  I  ask  emphatically,  why  was  it 
that  the  arbitration   had  not  before   the 
month  of  January  reached  its  close  ?     On 
this  point  I  complain  very  much  of  the  in- 
distinctness of  the  papers  before  us.  I  think 
Mr.  Wyse  says  the  want  of  progress  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  Greek  Government : 
yet  Mr.  Finlay  appears  to  me  not  to  com- 
mit himself  fully  to  that  allegation.     But 
however  that  may  be,  I  beg  the  House  to 
observe    that  Baron  Gros,  who  is  a  man 
of  character,  and  has  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  France,    and  whose  word,  I 
presume,  will  hardly  be  disputed  on  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  states  most  distinctly  that  the 
reason  why  the  arbitration  had  made  no 
progress  was  this:  that  Mr.  Finlay,  who 
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was  the  complainiDg  party,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  his  case  hefore  the 
arbitrators,  did  not  produce  the  neoessary 
documents  and  proofs  of  his  claim.  The 
words  of  Baron  Gros  are  to  this  effect  :— 

"  The  act  naming  the  arbiters  was  signed  before 

a  notary  on  tho  6th  of  October,  1849." 

"  However,  no  step  onward  has  been  taken.  Mr. 
Finlay  did  not  put  the  arbitrating  tribunal  in  pos- 
session of  information  on  the  afEnir  it  is  to  decide, 
and  all  remains  in  statu  quo" 

Do  not  therefore  allege  that  it  was  the 
Greek  Government  which  threw  impedi- 
ments in  theway  of  the  arbitration;  for  Baron 
Gros,  representing  what  I  shall  presume  to 
call  the  impartial  agency  of  France  in  their 
affairs,  distinctly  affirms  it  was  owing  to 
Mr.  Finlay.  Upon  the  cause  I  scarcely 
venture  to  speculate  ;  yet,  considering  in 
retrospect  all  that  has  occurred,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  help  supposing  that  Mr.  Finlay  had, 
in  the  autumn,  some  glimpse  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  British  armament  might  shortly 
appear  near  the  PirsBus,  and  that  more  fa- 
vourable terms  might  be  obtained  for  his 
land  by  negotiation  under  the  guns  of  that 
armament,  than  by  the  more  usual  method 
that  had  been  agreed  on;  and  that  in  con* 
sequence  he  was  not  over-anxious  to  press 
matters  to  a  conclusion  before  the  arbi- 
trators. 

I  come,  however,  now  to  the  much  more 
serious  and  much  worse  case  of  M.  Pacifico. 
I  shall  again  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vast 
mass  of  detail  which  this  case  comprises, 
because  I  hold  that  it  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  principles  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Finlay.  Had  you  the  power  of  repair- 
ing to  the  courts  of  law  for  the  reparation 
of  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered  ?  If 
you  had,  did  you  avail  yourself  of  that 
power  ?  Otherwise  you  had  yourselves 
alone,  in  the  main  point,  to  blame,  and 
had  no  right  to  employ  diplomatic  agency 
for  an  end  which  non  constat  but  that  the 
regular  course  of  law  could  have  attained. 

M.  Pacifico*s  principal  claims  were 
two.  The  first  was  for  the  sacking  and 
plunder  of  his  house :  and  that  there  may 
be  no  question  as  to  my  view  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, I  at  once  declare  that  a  detest- 
able and  execrable  outrage  was  committed 
upon  him.  Any  attempt  to  palliate  that 
outrage  I  cannot  make.  Further,  I  freely 
and  entirely  admit  to  you  that  the  charac- 
ter of  M.  Pacifico  does  not  matter  to  us 
one  straw  when  we  are  considering  his 
title  to  protection  or  to  compensation,  and 
that  we  must  proceed  to  vindicate  it  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  whether  he  be 


the  best  man  or  the  worst  man  in  the 
world.  But  at  the  same  time  I  differ  alto- 
gether from  those  who  say  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  character  in  this 
matter  as  it  stands.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  could  have  avoided  it :  I  do 
not  find  it  a  very  agreeable  subject  to  rake 
into. 

Then  there  is  again  the  point  of  his 
religion.  We  are  told  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Motion,  that  M.  Pacifico  is  reviled, 
and  injustice  done  him,  because  he  is  a 
Jew :  but  I  do  not  hear  any  of  its  oppo- 
nents found  themselves  on  his  religion  as 
a  reason  either  for  oppressing  him  or  for 
mistrusting  him.  I  say  fearlessly,  whatever 
may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  in  this 
House  as  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  po-^ 
litical  privilege,  that  no  person  could  dare 
to  stand  up  among  us  and  allege  his  re- 
ligion as  a  ground  for  mistrust  or  for  the 
denial  of  justice,  without  drawing  down 
upon  himself,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
nouse  alike,  universal  scorn  and  indig- 
nation. But  M.  Pacifico  himself  has  com- 
pelled us  to  consider  rather  narrowly  the 
question  of  his  character,  because  the  whole 
of  these  enormous  claims  on  his  behalf-— 
claims  amounting  to  something  like  30,0002. 
or  31,000/.  out  of  a  total  of  32,0002.  or 
33,0002. — the  whole  of  the  allegations 
respecting  them — which  are  of  a  nature, 
as  I  think,  to  strain  to  the  uttermost  the 
credulity  of  any  man  living — rest  alto- 
gether on  his  personal  credit.  There  may 
be  one  or  two  exceptions  to  such  a  remark, 
but  they  are  so  trivial  and  insignificant  as 
to  be  little  worth  even  this  passing  notice* 
It  is  not,  with  these  trivial  exceptions, 
upon  the  faith  of  documents,  not  upon 
the  faith  of  independent  testimony,  but 
upon  this  person's  individual  word,  that 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  aooepted — as  in  every 
case  indeed  he  accepted  from  others,  and 
in  my  judgment  deserves  the  serious  dis- 
approbation of  this  House  for  having  so  ac- 
cepted— the  allegations,  wholesale  as  they 
were  made,  and  transmitted  them  without 
distinction  or  inquiry  to  the  noble  Lord  ; 
upon  which  the  noble  Lord,  adopting  them 
in  the  same  inconsiderate  and  partial  spirit, 
endeavoured  to  force  them  wholesale  on  the 
Government  of  Greece,  so  that  in  effect  the 
unsupported  allegation  of  M.  David  Paci- 
.fico  has  been  the  prime  and  main  mover  of 
the  operations  of  the  British  fleet  against 
Greece. 

Well  then.  Sir,  we  are  bound  to  examine 
into  the  value  of  these  allegations,  as  they 
are  oonneoted  with  the  character  of  the 
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party.  And,  first,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
remark,  that  ten  days  ago  a  statement 
was  made  in  terms  the  moat  distinct, 
hefore  a  full  and  distinguished  concourse, 
and  with  the  utmost  notoriety,  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  David  Pacifico,  of  the 
Bame  domicile,  creed,  and  nation,  with  our 
David  Pacifico,  did  forge  a  hill  for  600^.; 
and  the  identity  of  the  party  was  at  least 
suggested.  Was  not  that  statement,  thus 
openly  made,  susceptible  of  contradiction  ? 
["  Oh,  oh  !  '*]  Do  those  Gentlemen  who  cry 
**  Oh  !  **  mean  to  express  their  horror  at  the 
forgery  of  the  hill — in  which  case  I  will 
cry  •*  Oh  ! "  along  with  them — or  at  the  no- 
tice taken  of  it,  in  which  case  I  cannot  ? 
Sir,  I  say  it  is  a  legitimate,  and  not  only 
a  legitimate,  hut  a  necessary  matter  for 
notice.  I  say  this  statement  is  a  pre- 
sumption, and,  not  having  been  denied, 
has  become  a  strong  presumption,  though 
I  do  not  say,  even  now,  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion, against  M.  Pacifico :  and  I  say  fur- 
ther, this  is  no  question  of  holding  a  man 
innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty  —  the 
people  of  Greece  have  been  found  guilty 
and  mulcted  on  M.  Pacifico 's  allegation, 
and  he  has  received  some  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  drachmas  of  their  money, 
than  which  I  take  leave  to  say  a  greater 
iniquity  has  rarely  been  transacted  under 
the  face  of  the  sun.  If  a  man  against 
whom  there  are  primd  facie  reasons  for 
questioning  his  credit,  comes  before  the 
Government  of  a  State,  and  founds  upon 
that  credit  enormous  demands,  to  be  en- 
forced by  military  means  against  a  friendly 
nation,  I  say  it  is  your  duty  to  dispose  of 
those  presumptions  against  him  before  you 
proceed  to  act  upon  his  uncorroborated  al- 
legations. This  charge  then,  it  seems,  has 
not  been  denied;  and  if  there  was  power  to 
deny  it,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  denied 
appears  quite  inexplicable. 

But,  Sir,  without  resorting  to  a  single 
hostile  testimony,  the  very  papers  pre- 
sented to  us  on  behalf  of  M.  Pacifico  con- 
tain, in  my  judgment,  too  many  presump- 
tions of  the  same  kind.  And  though  his 
being  a  Jew  is  not  a  reason  for  debarring 
him  from  any  of  his  just  rights,  yet  neither 
is  it  a  reason  for  exempting  him  from  in- 
quiry to  which  other  persons  would  be  sub- 
jected, irrespectively  of  their  creed,  under 
similar  circumstances.  Now,  I  ask  the 
question,  whether  any  one  man  in  this 
House  has  read  the  celebrated  inventory 
of  M.  Pacifico *s  furniture  and  effects,  with- 
out finding  that  it  bears  on  the  very  face 
of  it  all  the  proofs  of  gross,  palpable,  and 


wilful  exaggeration  ?    It  is   declared  hj 
Baron  Gros,  in  language  by  no  means  too 
strong,  to  be  a  "  deplorable  ezag^ration." 
It  recites  the  great  values  of  the  artidei 
of  his  furniture ;   and  then  the  learned 
Member  for  Bath  thinks  that  he  has  solved 
the  difficulty  by  telling  us  that  he  has  been 
to  some  upholsterer  in  London  who  said  he 
could  easily  make  a  couch  worth  170^.,  or 
even  more.     This  is  rare  simplicity.  Tea ! 
no  doubt  many  a  London  upholsterer  could 
make  a  couch  worth  170/.,  and  could  get 
him  a  chest  of  drawers  worth  53^.,  a  carpet 
worth  6.0/.,  a  card-table  worth  24^.,  two 
mirrors   worth   120/.,   and    a  bed   worth 
150/.,  and  so  forth :    no  doubt  he  could 
also  purchase  at  shops  in  London  of  an- 
other class  a  china  dinner-service  worth 
170/.,    and  two  tea  and  coffee   services 
worth  64/.     All  these  could  be  bought  in 
London :   you  may  find  such  articles  in 
shops,  and  you  may  find  some  of  them  in 
private  mansions,  but  then  they  are  found 
inside  the   houses  of   men  who  outside 
those  houses  have  20,000/.,  50,0001.,  or 
100,000/.  of  income  by  the  year.     Then 
again  you  find  recited  as  having  been  in 
the  house  of  M.  Pacifico  all  these  articles 
and  many  more  besides  of  the  same  high 
relative  values,  and  the  very  first  thing 
which  must  occur  to  a  reader  of  that  cata- 
logue, and  strike  him  as  utterly  marvel- 
lous, is,  that  he  had  not  only  the  finest 
furniture  and  finest  clothes  in  his  house, 
but  had  no  otlier  kind  of  clothes  or  furni- 
ture.    There  was  not  an  ordinary  article 
of  either  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  his 
house.     Everything  in  it  was  a  specimen 
of  the  richest  and  the  rarest  of.  its  kind. 
When  I  first  heard  this  statement  made  in 
another  place,  I  confess  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  a  figure  of  rhetorical  licence; 
and  the  House  cannot  now  learn  with  more 
surprise  than  I  did  when  I  examined  the 
document  for  myself,  that  the  whole  ap- 
pliances and  appointments  of  the  mansion 
of  Pacifico  were  characterised  by  this  as- 
tonishing luxury.     And  yet  this  man,  who 
thus    surpassed    nearly   all  subjects  and 
equalled  almost  any  prince,  according  to 
his  own  account,  in  many  articles  of  luxury, 
who  has  5,000/.  worth  of  clothes,  jewels, 
and  furniture,  in  his  house,  had  not  outside 
of  it,  except  plate  pledged  to  the  Bank  of 
Athens  for  30/.,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  reileem,  one  single  farthing !  The 
subject  of  M.  Pacifico 's  claims  may  be  a 
tedious  one  to  the  House,  it  has  been  ao 
frequently  under  their  notice;  but  I  venture 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  details  of 
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them,  as  tbey  are  contained  in  these  vo- 
lumes, would  really  afford  no  had  material 
for  some  ingenious  writer  of  romance. 

So,  Sir,  having  his  house  crammed  full 
of  fine  furniture,  fine  clothes,  and  fine 
jewels,  M.  Pacifico  was  in  all  other  re- 
spects a  pauper:  hut  this  is  not  all;  it  is 
plain  that  his  furniture,  as  he  has  dc- 
scrihed  it,  was  massive  and  solid  in  the 
highest  degree.  And  yet  we  are  told  of 
its  disappearing,  its  heing  broken  to  pieces 
and  destroyed.  It  is  not  pretended  that 
fire  was  used,  but  that  a  mob  came  into 
his  house,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or, 
according  to  other  places  of  the  book,  in 
three  hours,  destroyed  these  solid  masses 
of  mahogany.  Why,  Sir,  they  could  not 
without  fire  thus  have  destroyed  such  arti- 
cles, unless  indeed  they  had  eaten  them. 
Sir,  the  whole  statement  bears  on  the  very 
face  of  it  outrageous  fraud  and  falsehood. 
A  man  with  this  large  mass  of  property  in 
his  house,  carries  on  the  trade  of  a  money- 
lender upon  a  borrowed  capital  of  302.,  and 
when  his  furniture  is  destroyed  declares 
that  he  has  not  an  oholtis  wherewith  to  buy 
his  bread.     No  such  case  ever  existed. 

But,  besides  allegations,  there  is,  as  I 
have  said,  some  small  documentary  evi- 
dence produced  by  M.  Pacifico.  Let  us 
use  this  evidence  to  test  his  character. 
The  documents  to  which  I  shall  refer  are 
two.  Never,  until  long  after  the  fact — 
after  you  had  used  force  against  Greece — 
after  Baron  Gros  had  arrived  at  Athens — 
but  then,  at  length,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  incredulity  of  Baron  Gros,  M.  Pacifico 
was  desirous  to  produce  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  his  furniture.  Well,  Sir,  he  pro- 
duces, for  one,  a  certain  Signer  Giacomo 
Capriles — evidently  a  man  of  high  dignity, 
for,  as  he  says  of  himself,  *'  the  Chevalier 
(Pacifico)  had  selected  him  to  conduct 
his  correspondence  as  his  secretary,  espe- 
cially with  the  Minister  at  Lisbon;"  that  is 
to  say.  Sir,  in  plain  but,  I  trust,  not  pro- 
fane language.  Signer  Giacomo  Capriles 
was  a  consul's  clerk.  But  Signer  Giacomo 
Capriles  set  forth,  that  while  he  moved  in 
this  sphere  of  dignity,  he  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities of  **  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  noble  and  splendid  mode  of  life  prac- 
tised in  the  house  "of  M.  Pacifico.  You 
will,  therefore,  observe  that  this  evidence 
bears  out  M.  Pacifico 's  own  representa- 
tions. Before  he  was  ruined  by  the  Athe- 
nian mob,  he  was,  by  his  own  witness's 
testimony,  practising  a  noble  and  splendid 
mode  of  life.  Now,  I  turn  to  the  second 
document;  and  I  must  obserTe,  that  the 


Chevalier  Pacifico  has  done  wisely  and  well 
to  eschew  the  production  of  much  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  to  trust  to  copious 
assertion;  for  even  in  the  few  documents 
he  has  ventured  to  produce  there  is  self- 
contradiction.  At  the  time  when  the  fleet 
of  Sir  William  Parker  commenced  its 
operations  against  Greece,  you  had  had  but 
one  real  document  before  you — for  I  can- 
not dignify  with  that  name  certain  copies 
of  letters  certified,  as  Baron  Gros  says, 
only  by  M.  Pacifico  himself — and  this  was 
a  notarial  protest  which  he  had  lodged  in 
Athens  against  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment on  the  4th  of  January,  1845,  for  not 
paying  him  26,0002.  Now,  in  this  docu- 
ment he  himself  speaks  of  his  own  condi- 
tion and  circumstances  at  the  time  to 
which  the  evidence  of  Capriles,  cited  al- 
ready, referred;  and  what  he  says  is  this 
— by  withholding  payment  of  these  claims 
**  the  Portuguese  Government  have  left  me 
in  indigence  in  a  foreign  land  !  "  So  much 
for  his  veracity — for  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  man,  upon  whose  unsupported  allega- 
tions you  have  proceeded  to  violence 
against  the  Greek  Government  and  people, 
and  into  whose  character  on  that  account, 
I  say,  it  was  both  my  right  and  my  duty — 
and  a  nauseous  and  revolting  duty  it  has 
been — to  examine. 

Well  then.  Sir,  having  this  monstrous 
and  wilful  exaggeration  in  his  hands,  did 
M.  Pacifico,  or  did  he  not,  go  before  the 
tribunals,  and  exhaust  the  remedies  afford- 
ed by  the  law,  before  betaking  him  to  di- 
plomatic aid?  Sir,  upon  this  point  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  fell  into 
serious  error,  for  he  entirely  overlooked 
thMistinction  between  the  criminal  justice 
of  the  country,  which  punishes  offenders, 
and  its  civil  justice,  which  gives  redress 
to  those  who  have  suffered  by  the  offence. 
M.  Pacifico  has  indeed  taken  in  some  of 
us  by  his  allegation  that  he  went  before  the 
tribunals.  It  is  true  that  he  went,  on  the 
day  of  the  riot,  to  the  Procureur  du  Roi, 
and  moved  him  to  institute  an  inquiry;  but 
this  inquiry  had  reference  exclusively  to  a 
criminal  prosecution,  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  civil  redress.  Had 
this  prosecution  been  pushed  with  the  ut- 
most vigilance  and  rigour,  and  every  one 
of  those  rascals  who  sacked  his  house 
been  well  punished,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
for  tlie  outrage  they  had  committed,  that 
would  not  have  mended  M.  Pacifico's  fur- 
niture, nor  relieved  his  beggary.  He 
called  in  the  Procureur  du  Boi  just  as  in 
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this  country  he  might  have  callod  in  the 
officer  of  police;  hut  the  officer  of  police 
could  have  done  nothing  towards  replenish- 
ing his  empty  purse.  But  why  did  these 
criminal  proceedings  fail?  It  is  alleged 
by  M.  Pacifico  that  the  Greek  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  pursue  the  inquiry;  and, 
I  confess,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more 
to  their  honour  if  they  had  prosecuted  it 
with  more  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
prehensions which  they  might  have  enter- 
tained of  any  fresh  outbreak  of  popular 
fanaticism.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
find  no  evidence  that  M.  Pacifico  himself 
gave  them  the  aid  which  he  might  have 
afforded.  The  main  question,  however, 
is,  could  he,  and  did  he,  betake  himself  to 
the  courts  of  law  for  civil  redress  ?  Of 
those  who  attacked  his  house  in  a  tumul- 
tuous assemblage,  each  one,  I  apprehend, 
was  fully  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  body. 
Now,  Sir,  I  challenge  contradiction,  when 
I  say  that  M.  Pacifico  took  no  step  what- 
ever to  obtain  civil  redress.  He  gives  his 
pretended  reasons — he  states  that  ho  saw 
a  great  number  of  persons,  some  of  them 
soldiers  of  the  gendarmerie;  some  of  them 
belonging  to  families  of  wealth  and  station, 
particularly  the  sons  of  a  Minister  of  State, 
who,  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary tells  us,  were  not  children,  but  young 
men  of  eighteen  or  twenty;  but  a  portion 
of  them,  as  he  alleges,  were  so  poor  that 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  proceed 
against  them  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
damages,  and  the  rest  were  so  rich  and 
powerful  that  it  would  have  been  hopeless 
to  expect  a  decision  against  them  from  the 
courts.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  institute  a  suit  against 
these  rich  persons,  whom  ho  alleges  Aat 
ho  saw,  before  the  tribunals.  Why  did  he 
not  do  it  ?  If  he  was  poor  and  despised 
and  a  Jew,  would  he  have  had  no  aid  from 
the  British  embassy  ?  Could  not  the  purse 
of  this  country  have  been  freely  opened  if 
necessary,  and  the  weight  and  influence  of 
this  country  have  been  freely  used  in  his 
behalf  in  the  path  and  by  the  methods  of 
law,  to  obtain  for  a  man  who  had  suffered 
under  an  execrable  outrage  some  reason- 
able redress  ?  No,  Sir,  there  was  a  fore- 
gone determination  not  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  regular  tribunals  of  the  country. 
It  was  too  notorious  that  all  such  com- 
plaints as  these,  be  tbcy  what  they  might, 
and  proceed  they  from  whomsoever  they 
might,  were  received  without  any  scrutiny, 
as  they  arose,  by  the  British  Minister, 
transmitted  by  him  bodily  as  they  stood  to 


the  noble  Lord,  accepted  in  like  manner 
by  the  noble  Lord,  and  then  returned  in 
the  form  of  official  complaints  and  demands 
against  the  Government  of  Greece. 

And  I  must  beg  the  House  to  hear  what 
were  the  sentiments — I  think,  in  the  iiiaiii« 
the  Just  and  reasonable  sentimenta— of 
the  Government  of  Greece,  with  respect, 
not  merely  to  the  detail,  but  to  the  princi- 
ples of  this  case;  for  it  is  true  that  they 
objected  in  principle,  not  to  the  claim  for 
redress,  but  to  the  lodgment  of  that  claim 
against  the  State  in  the  first  instance. 
M.  Colocotroni  wrote  in  these  terms  oa 
the  28th  of  July,  1848,  to  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons : — 

"  Yon  perceive,  M.  le  Chevalier,  that  I  do  not 
enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  case ;  it  would  not 
be  ooini)eteiit  for  me  to  do  so.  That  which  ono 
of  my  predecessors  has  maintained,  that  fdiich  I 
also  think,  is,  that  in  order  to  give  oompeiiBatioii* 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  first  bo  a  tea- 
tcnce  of  court ;  then,  that  the  decisions  of  tho 
judicial  authority  should  not  in  their  ezecatkui 
have  been  sufficiently  supported  by  the  oompetcat 
authority ;  and  that  the  injured  party  should  hav* 
no  other  resource  save  the  interference  of  his  repr^ 
sentativc,  in  order  to  obtain  what  a  sentence  had 
awarded  to  him.  Diplomatic  interference  would  in 
that  case  bo  well  founded  and  expressly  authorised 
by  the  law  of  nations.  Let  M.  Paoifico  then  fioiUl 
these  indispensable  formalities ;  let  him  do  what 
he  ought  to  do ;  and  then  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
complaints  will  be  listened  to,  and  that  the  Eling's 
GoTcmment  will  interpose  no  delay  in  granting 
him,  from  the  proper  quarter,  the  oompensatioa 
which  may  be  due  to  him." 

But  steadily,  and  from  the  first,  M.  Pa* 
cifico  eluded  going  before  the  tribunals, 
where  his  allegations  would  hare  been 
sifted  and  his  fraud  exposed;  and  he  was 
abetted  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  the 
British  Minister.  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
outrage  happened  ;  on  tlie  7th  M.  Pacifico 
invoked  the  aid  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons ; 
it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  within 
those  three  days  he  had  tried  what  the 
law  could  do  for  him,  and  had  found  it  fail. 
One  last  authority  I  will  quote  to  you*  to 
prove  that  the  Greek  Government  were 
right,  and  that  ho  ought  to  have  gone  into 
the  courts  of  law  ;  a  high  authority  ;  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afl*airs.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
1847,  M.  Pacifico  produced  a  story  of  an* 
other  outrage,  all  appearanco  twin  brother 
to  the  first.  Having  said  this,  I  need  not 
give  the  details.  It  was  received,  adopted, 
and  transmitted,  by  Sir  E.  Lyons,  in  his 
invariable  manner,  without  scrutiny  or 
question.  But  when  it  came  to  the  handa 
of  the  noblo  Lord,  ho  returned  tliis,  as  I 
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think,  most  proper  and  reasonable  reply  ; 
it  is  dated  December  18,  1847  : — 

"  I  hare  to  instmet  you  to  oause  a  proteoution 
to  be  institated  against  the  oflfonden,  in  the  name 
of  M.  Facifioo,  but  at  the  expense  of  Her  ^U- 
jeaty's  Government." 

That  letter,  when  received  at  Athens, 
instead  of  being  obeyed,  was  simply  refer- 
red to  M.  Pacifico.  In  this  case,  as  you 
see,  which,  trumpery  as  it  was,  had  tho 
aspect  of  exact  resemblance  to  that  of 
April  4,  the  British  Minister  was  ordered, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  institute  the 
suit,  to  choose  the  counsel,  and  to  back, 
of  course  if  necessary,  with  the  dignity  of 
his  position,  an  effort  to  obtain  justice  in 
the  regular  course.  But  M.  Pacifico  was 
not  to  be  seduced ;  he  well  knew  where 
his  best  market  lay.  He  wrote  to  the 
British  Minister  to  say  there  was  not  one, 
no,  not  one  member  of  the  Greek  bar  who 
would  dare  to  take  up  the  cause  for  the 
poor  despised  Pacifico.  This  is  strange 
enough :  it  is  yet  more  strange  that  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  actually  returned  this  false 
and  irrelerant  plea  of  M.  Pacifico  as  his 
solo  answer  to  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State :  it  is  most  strange  of 
all,  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  re- 
ceiving this  most  irregular  and  improper 
answer,  acquiesced  in  it,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  we  hear  no  more  of  resorting 
to  the  Greek  tribunals. 

Now,  Sir,  I  simply  allege,  quoting  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  shown  in 
his  directions  with  regard  to  the  mock 
affair  of  the  12th  of  October,  that  the 
same  course  ought  to  have  been  enjoined 
and  enforced  with  regard  to  the  real  affair 
of  the  4th  of  April ;  and  I  add,  that  if,  in 
conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  laws 
and  the  tribunals  of  other  nations,  we  have 
no  title  to  expect  that  they  shall  pay  any 
regard  to  ours. 

Sir,  as  to  the  second  main  claim  of  M. 
Pacifico,  that  in  respect  of  certain  docu- 
ments which,  as  he  asserted,  proved  his 
demand  upon  Portugal,  I  cordially  sub- 
scribe to  the  language  of  Baron  Gros  on 
the  19th  of  last  March  ;  it  is  not  even  of 
a  nature  to  bear  discussion.  It  is  a  claim 
for  no  less  than  26,000?.,  alleged  to  have 
been  due  for  a  great  number  of  years,  for 
some  twenty  years,  more  or  less ;  with 
respect  to  which,  as  Baron  Gros  observes, 
this  British  subject  had  never  once  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Lis- 
bon. We  are  told,  indeed,  that  with  a 
singular  irregularity  he  had  once  asked 


Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  write  to  Sir  William 
Parker  about  these  claims :  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  did  it ;  but  Sir  William  Parker, 
then  in  the  Tagus,  knew  his  duty  bet- 
ter, and  replied  (we  are  told),  that  the 
time  was  not  convenient  for  naming 
them.  The  noble  Lord,  indeed,  on  re- 
ceiving the  account  of  this  monstrous 
demand,  of  which  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in 
his  usual  fashion,  said,  **  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  M.  Pacifico 's  claim 
is  just  and  proper,'*  was  a  little  staggered, 
and  gently  suggested  that  the  claimant 
ought  to  produce  some  documents  or  testi- 
mony, or,  at  all  events,  to  make  a  clear 
statement  of  particulars ;  but  he  remains 
contented  with  the  trumpery  reply,  that 
the  documents  had  been  scattered  by  the 
war  in  Portugal,  or  destroyed  in  the  pil- 
lage of  his  house.  But  Baron  Gros  makes 
this  observation,  and  I  submit  that  it  is 
quite  unanswerable : — 

"  Since  M.  Pacifico  protests,  in  1815,  against 
the  Portuguese  Government,  that  it  has  not 
'  yielded  to  his  reasonable  demands/  there  must 
necessarily  exist  in  the  archives  of  tho  Office  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  in  that  of  the  Finances  at  Lis- 
bon, a  demand  for  liquidation  transmitted  thither 
by  M.  Pacifico,  and  by  consequence  an  authentic 
copy  of  the  documents  which  served  to  establish 
his  right,  and  to  make  good  the  value  of  his 
claims." 

But  yet.  Sir,  notwithstanding  not  only 
the  absence  of  positive  proof,  but  every 
presumption  of  falsehood  and  imposture, 
these  enormous  demands  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  tho  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
put  in  action  to  enforce  them,  and  they 
have  been  urged,  too,  upon  Greece  in  their 
entirety.  [Viscount  Pauierston  expressed 
his  dissent.]  Yes,  Sir,  in  their  entirety. 
The  noble  Lord  tells  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1848,  that  he  had 
judged  rightly  in  making  a  general  de- 
mand for  the  whole  upon  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment, leaving  it  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  disprove  any  portion  of  it  if  they 
could.  The  noble  Lord  may  shake  his 
head;  but  that  motion,  however  potent, 
will  not  remove  written  words  from  off  the 
pages  of  the  volumes  that  he  has  laid  be- 
fore us.  These  claims,  I  repeat,  were 
urged  without  abatement  by  Mr.  Wyse  in 
his  peremptory  demand  of  January  16, 
and  these  were  enforced  by  the  action  of 
the  fleet.  I  do  not  say  that  a  readiness  to 
reduce  them  has  not  been  declared  at  a 
later  date  ;  but  I  quote  the  very  words 
used  by  Mr.  Wyse  so  lately  as  the  8th  of 
March,  1850,  nearly  two  months  after  the 
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use  of  force,  when  he  relates  his  first  in- 
terview with  Baron  Gros,  and  says  of  all 
the  claims  in  common — 

"  I  begged  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
I  had  no  Instruction  to  go  into  any  discussion 
as  to  the  nature  or  amount  of  these  claims,  or 
any  authority  to  make  any  concessions  or  mo- 
difications." 

And  now  I  think  the  nohlc  Lord  will 
not  shake  his  head  again,  when  I  affirm 
hefore  this  House,  that  this  huge  impos- 
ture was  adopted  in  the  mass  :  that  it  was 
placed  as  it  stood  hefore  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment among  those  demands  which 
they  were  required  to  satisfy  within  twenty- 
four  hours :  that  it  constituted  of  itself 
something  like  five-sixths  of  the  entire  de- 
mand upon  Greece :  and  when  I  support 
this  assertion  hy  a  reference  to  the  amount 
of  seizures  made  hy  the  fleet,  hecause, 
while  the  whole  of  the  other  claims  did 
not  reach  more  than  some  6,000^.  or 
7,000^.,  the  value  of  all  the  seizures  made, 
as  far  as  it  can  he  estimated  hy  an  aver- 
age founded  on  the  valuation  of  those  at 
Corfu,  was  for  the  forty-one  vessels,  with- 
out reckoning  cargoes,  ahout  82,0002. 

Sir,  I  assure  the  House  that  I  turn 
from  this  suhject  with  a  relief  and  satis- 
faction as  great  as  theirs. 

I  have  thought  it  right  in  a  case  of  this 
serious  nature  to  make  the  charge  against 
the  nohlo  Lord  as  clear,  definite,  and  cir- 
cumstantial as  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to 
insinuate  anything ;  my  desire  is  only  to 
meet  the  noble  Lord  in  open  warfare ;  and 
if  we,  who  are  now  in  conflict  with  him, 
were  capable  of  entertaining  any  different 
wish,  I  must  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  himself  has  fought  his 
battle  in  this  House,  would  have  set  us 
the  example  of  the  spirit  and  the  temper 
in  which  we  should  proceed.  I  therefore 
thus  sum  up  my  complaints  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  terms  the  most  explicit :  I  affirm, 
first — and  this  I  have  illustrated  particu- 
larly by  the  case  of  Stcllio  Sumachi — that 
your  demands,  even  if  they  had  been  just, 
were  urged  in  a  tone  and  manner  wholly 
unjustifiable.  I  affirm,  secondly,  that  you 
urged  as  just,  and  that  upon  a  State  both 
feeble  in  itself,  and  specially  entitled  to 
your  regard  as  one  of  its  protecting 
Powers,  demands  which  bore  upon  the 
very  face  of  them  the  abundant  proofs  of 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  absurdity.  I  affirm, 
lastly,  that  instead  of  trusting  and  trying 
the  tribunals  of  the  country,  and  employ- 
ing diplomatic  agency  simply  as  a  supple- 
mental resource,  you  have  interposed  at 


once '  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  M. 
Pacifico  the  authority  of  foreign  power*  ia 
contravention  both  of  the  particular  sd- 
pulations  of  the  treaty  in  force  between 
this  country  and  Greece,  and  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and 
have  thus  set  the  mischievous  example  of 
abandoning  the  methods  of  law  and  order» 
in  order  to  repair  to  those  of  force. 

Sir,  there  is  another  wholly  distinet 
question,  with  respect  to  the  little  ialandf 
of  Cervi  and  Sapienza,  which  must  not  be 
passed  by.  It  involves  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  namely,  the  principlei 
on  which  we  are  to  proceed  towards  oo- 
guaran teeing  Powers  in  subjects  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  guarantee. 

Sir,  I  complain  that  there  has  been  un- 
bounded mystification  in  regard  to  Cerri 
and  Sapienza.      We  claim  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Ionian  Islands.     Greece  claims 
them  as  a  portion  of  her  territory,  of  which 
the  integrity  was  guaranteed  by  England, 
France,  and  Russia  jointly.      We  are  not 
able  to  deny  that  the  question  of  dominioa 
over  these  islands  is  a  territorial  question 
to  be  settled  by  the  three  Powers*  and 
ought  not  to  be  touched  by  any  one  of  them 
before  the  others  have  hcai'd  of  it.     There 
is  great  debate  upon  the  question  whether 
the  claim  to  these  islands  was  one  of  those 
included  within  Mr.  Wyse's  note  of  the 
16th  of  January.      M.   Londos    asserted 
that  it  was  so  included  ;  and,   from  evi- 
dence not   contained  in   these   papers,  I 
think  it  possible  that  he  may  be  right ; 
but  I  pass  that  by.     Mr.  Wyse  treats  the 
assertion  of  M.  Londos  as  a  gross  misre* 
presentation.      He  says  everywhere  that 
the  case  of  Cervi  and  Sapienza  was  one 
entirely  separate ;  and,  in  all  the  corre- 
spondence with  Russia  and  with  France  on 
this  subject,  they  are  given  to  understandt 
or  left  to  infer,  that  we  had  done  no  act 
which  was  at  variance  with  their  rights  as 
co-guaranteeing   Powers.       But   why   all 
this  debate  about  the  note  of  the  16th  of 
January  ?      Suppose  wc  are  right  in  our 
doctrine  about  that   note,   what  will  the 
House  of  Commons  think  when  they  are 
told  that  these  papers  contain  anterior  and 
conclusive  evidences  of  the  wrong  done  by 
the  noble  Lord  ?     The  letter  of  orders  to 
Sir  William  Parker,  indeed,  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for   Ripon   ob- 
served, does  not  appear — I  know  not  why 
—  in  these  papers ;  but  you  will  find  in 
them  a  letter  written   by  order  of  Eari 
Grey,  from  Mr.  Elliot  to  Mr.  Addingtoo, 
as  follows : — 
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**  Sir — I  am  directed  by  Earl  Grey  to  acknow- 
ledjie  vour  letters  of  the  12th  and  27th  ultimo, 
containing  further  intelligence  respecting  Cervi 
and  Sapienza  ;  and  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Viscount  Pal- 
roerston.  instructions  have  been  given  to  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures,  in  concert  with 
the  Admiral,  as  soon  as  he  can  conveniently  de- 
tach a  portion  of  his  force  for  the  purpose,  to  take 
possession  of  those  islands,  if  they  should  not 
have  been  evacuated  by  the  Greek  authorities  at 
the  time  when  ho  receives  his  instructions. — I 
am,  Ac.  (Signed)         "  Frbdk.  Eluot." 

This  letter  is  dated  the  6th  of  October, 
1849.  Is  it  to  be  vindicated,  or  is  it  to 
he  given  up  to  censure  ?  What  judgment 
is  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  upon 
this  grave  transaction  ?  For  the  sake  of 
these  worthless  islands  you  imperiously 
violated  a  right  clear  as  the  sun,  the  right 
of  France  and  Russia  to  he  consulted  upon 
every  question  touching  the  integrity  of 
Greek  territory.  You  ordered  possession 
to  be  taken  of  these  islands  months  before 
France  or  Russia  heard  anything  about  it. 
And  how  were  you  saved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  so  outrageous  a  proceeding  ? 
Ey  the  greater  discretion  of  your  agents 
on  the  spot.  Sir  William  Parker  and  Mr. 
Wyse  took  it  upon  themselves  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  your  orders ;  and  it  is  not 
until  very  lately  that  you  have  even  given 
your  reluctant  approval  to  that  suspension, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  securing  you 
from  a  most  threatening  crisis. 

Sir,  in  turning  to  the  question  of  our 
relations  with  France,  as  they  have  been 
compromised  by  the  Greek  affairs,  I  must 
set  out  with  saying,  that,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  we  are  under  very  great  ohligations  to 
that  country.  First,  for  the  offer  of  her 
mediation  or  good  offices  ;  and,  secondly, 
for  the  spirit  in  which  she  proceeded  to 
carry  that  offer  into  execution.  For  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1850,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  thus  stated  to 
Mr.  Wyse  his  opinion  of  Baron  Gros  : — 
**  Baron  Gros  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  a 
conciliatory  disposition,  and  the  choice 
seems  to  be  a  good  one.'*  You  are,  I 
think,  further  obliged  to  France  for  the 
great  efforts  she  made  to  meet  your  wishes 
in  the  consideration  of  these  claims  ;  be- 
cause I  think  it  quite  plain  that  if  France 
had  had  to  arbitrate,  some60,000  drachmas, 
or  little  over  2,000?.,  would  have  been  all 
that  she  could  have  awarded  to  us.  Now, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  noble  Lord  has 
duly  reciprocated  these  feelings  on  the 
part  of  Frauce,  or  has  done  them  justice 
in  his  own  conduct.     He  did  not,  in  my 
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'  opinion,  at  any  time  keep  Mr,  Wyse  pro- 
perly informed  as  to  the  understanding  on 
which  it  had  been  settled  here  that  affairs 
should  proceed  at  Athens.  I  will  not 
dwell  only  upon  the  circumstances  that  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  find  means  for  com- 
municating to  Mr.  Wyse  before  the  17th 
of  April  what  had  been  arranged  between 
him  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  9th 
— though,  from  what  we  know  of  the  noble 
Lord,  1  should'  have  thought  he  could  have 
compassed  greater  things  than  this ;  nor 
upon  the  circumstance  that  when  the  17th 
arrived,  he  did  not  then  think  proper  to 
make  a  communication.  Even  before  the 
9th  of  April,  and  long  before  it,  he  had 
arranged  with  the  Ambassador  of  France 
that  it  should  rest  wholly  with  the  French 
negotiator  at  Athens  to  fix  the  termination 
of  his  own  intervention,  and  that,  until  he 
announced  it,  the  action  of  the  squadron 
should  remain  absolutely  suspended.  The 
noble  Lord  himself  has  told  us  that  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  did  not  misunderstand 
him;  but  when  Baron  Gros  made  known 
to  Mr.  Wyse  that  definition  of  his  powers 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Mr. 
Wyse  was  utterly  at  fault,  and  on  the  15tli 
of  April  he  writes  to  the  noble  Lord  : — 

"  I  have  not  had  the  honour  to  receive  any  such 
instructions  to  this  effect,  nor  am  I  aware  how  far 
such  a  case  as  that  in  which  Baron  Gros  desires  to 
stand  has  been  contemplated  by  your  Lordship." 

And  the  same  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wyse,  due  to  the  noble  Lord,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  arrival  of  the  Vauharit  led  to 
the  final  rupture,  on  which  I  will  not  dwell 
as  to  particulars;  but  I  will  state  in  passing 
that,  with  respect  to  the  dispute  about  the 
communications  at  Athens  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Vavhatif  there  is  no  charge  (as 
I  think)  affecting  the  honour  either  of  Mr. 
Wyse  or  of  Baron  Gros;  and,  resuming 
the  main  subject,  I  affirm  that  these  limited 
communications  to  Mr.  Wyse  respecting 
the  powers  of  Baron  Gros  give  rise  to  the 
supposition,  from  which  I  think  the  noble 
Lord  has  yet  to  clear  himself,  that  while 
he  was  negotiating  at  home  with  every 
profession  and  appearance  of  desiring  an 
amicable  settlement,  he  was  not  very  un- 
willing that  the  matter  should  again  go  to 
the  issue  of  force  abroad. 

But  I  pass  to  other  matter,  and  I  blame 
the  noble  Lord  for  having  haggled  with 
France  upon  the  difference  between  the 
Convention  of  London  and  that  of  Athens, 
and  for  having  attempted  to  evade  acknow- 
ledging the  extent  of  that  difference.     I 
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think  that  the  course  he  pursues  in  this 
part  of  the  correspondence  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  courage  which  he  shows  in 
this  House.  In  more  than  one  despatch 
he  struggles  to  make  light  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  Conventions;  says  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  scarcely  any 
reason  for  preferring  cither  one  of  them  in 
the  abstract  to  the  other,  but  suggests 
gently  that  the  one — namely,  that  of  Athens 
*— has  taken  effect,  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
a  pity  to  disturb  it.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  call 
upon  the  House  to  give  marked  attention 
to  this  difference,  which  the  noble  Lord 
treats  as  so  trivial.  It  pertains  chiefly  to 
that  old  subject  of  the  claims  on  Portugal. 
By  the  Convention  of  Athens,  not  only  was 
there  a  deposit  of  no  less  than  150,000 
drachmas,  which  of  itself  tended  to  produce 
an  idea  that  there  was  some  considerable 
body  and  substance  in  the  claims  (which 
idea  might  be  very  operative  upon  the  judg- 
ment), but,  what  was  still  more  important, 
a  provision  that  the  examination  of  the 
claims,  and  the  decision  of  the  amount, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  Greece.  Sir,  we 
can  all  judge  what  that  would  mean  in 
practice,  while  the  recollections  of  January 
and  April  were  yet  fresh,  and  under  the 
guns  of  Sir  William  Parker's  squadron. 
It  would  mean  that  the  claims  should  be 
settled  by  the  preponderating  influence  of 
England.  But  very  different  is  the  Con- 
vention of  London.  First  of  all,  it  requires 
that  M.  Pacifico  shall  prove  his  loss,  not, 
as  you  had  contended,  that  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment should  disprove  it ;  secondly, 
there  shall  be  no  deposit.  But  the  differ- 
ence on  which  I  rely  is  this  :  the  investi- 
gation of  the  claims  is  to  be  conducted, 
not  between  strong  England  and  weak 
Greece  alone,  but  between  strong  England 
and  weak  Greece,  with  strong  France, 
not  to  render  good  oflfices,  reducible  to  no- 
thing, but  to  arbitrate  and  determine  be- 
tween them.  That  is  the  difference  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  made  so  light — 
a  difference  of  provisions  reaching  over  a 
claim  of  26,000^,  or  some  flve-sixths  of  all 
he  had  demanded.  And,  Sir>  I  do  not 
scruple  to  express  the  opinion  that,  under 
the  arrangement  as  it  now  stands,  the 
claims  of  M.  Pacifico  for  his  Portuguese 
documents  are  virtually  dead,  and  that  if 
he  sold  them  by  auction  no  man  would  be 
found  to  make  a  bid  for  them.  But  the 
Fi*cnch  Government,  unhappily,  could  not 
be  brought  to  see  the  almost  identity  of 
the   two  Conventions :   they  pressed  the 


noble  Lord  hard  and  closely  upon  that 
subject,  and  after  various  attempts  at  es- 
cape, he  was  compelled  to  submit*  I  will 
say,  to  the  humiliation  which  he  has  brought 
upon  himself,  and  not  only  upon  himself^ 
but  upon  his  country,  resorting  to  yiolence 
in  the  first  instance,  then  failing  to  fulfil 
his  understanding  with  Franco,  and  so  per- 
mitting a  second  resort  to  violence  to  occur 
at  Athens;  and  then  being  compelled  bj 
France,  who,  I  must  say,  has  justly  vin- 
dicated her  offended  dignity  to  undo  what 
his  armament  had  done,  and  to  accept  the 
Convention  of  London  even  after  that  of 
Athens  had  been  carried,  so  far  as  time 
permitted,  into  full  effect. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  only  with  France  that 
we  have  had  to  deal :  what  is  the  lesson 
that  Count  Nesselrode  has  read  to  us? 
The  gentlemen  of  liberal  politics,  who  have 
such  favour  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  must  surely,  of  all  things,  most 
desire,  that  England  should  not  bo  hum- 
bled in  the  eyes  of  a  foreign  Power;  they 
must  surely  also  say,  and  I  sympathise 
with  them,  **  If  we  are  to  receive  public 
lessons  upon  our  conduct,  let  us  receire 
them  from  those  who  have  from  infancy 
drunk  the  milk  and  breathed  the  breath  of 
freedom  like  ourselves."  Not  sucb  has 
been  our  fate  under  the  unhnppy  auspices 
of  the  noble  Lord.  And  now,  Sir,  I  wiU 
read,  at  this  late  hour,  and  read,  too,  with- 
out apology.  These  grave  and  pregnant 
words  of  Count  Nesselrode  are  words  that 
may  sting  you  while  you  hear  them;  but 
to  them,  at  least,  you  will  not  listen,  as 
you  justly  might  to  me,  with  indifference. 
On  the  lUth  of  February  last.  Count  NeS' 
selrode  thus  writes  to  the  noble  Lord — 

"  The  reception  which  may  be  given  to  our  re- 
presentations may  lia?o  considerable  influence  oa 
the  nature  of  the  relations  we  are  henceforth  to 
expect  from  England  ;  let  me  add,  on  the  position 
towards  all  the  Powers,  great  or  small,  whose 
coast  exposes  them  to  a  sudden  attack.  It  remains, 
indeed,  to  be  seen  whether  Great  Britain,  abusing 
the  advantages  which  are  afforded  her  by  her  im- 
mense maritime  superiority — " 

[Intenttption  from  conversation    among 

some  hon.  Members,]      What,    Sir,   are 

there  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  can 

pursue  their  idle  chat,  while  words  like 

these  are  sounding  in  their  ears  ?    If  there 

are,  I  must  tell  them  frankly,  that  I  am 

little  mortified  at  their  withholding  from 

myself  the  compliment  of  their  attention. 

And  now  I  will  resume : — 

"  It  remains,  indeed,  to  be  seen  whether  Great 
Britain,  abusing  the  advantages  which  are  afforded 
her  by  her  immense  maritime  superiority,  intends 
henceforward  to  pursue  an  isolated  policy,  without 
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oaring  for  thote  engagements  whioh  bind  her  to 
the  other  Cabinets ;  whether  she  intends  to  detach 
herself  from  every  obligation,  as  well  as  from  all 
community  of  action,  and  to  authorise  each  great 
Power,  whenever  it  shall  find  occasion,  to  recog- 
nise towards  the  weak  no  other  rule  but  its  own 
will,  no  other  right  but  its  own  material  force." 

That  is  the  lesson  which  has  been  read 
to  you — which  has  been  read  to  you  justly 
— whith  has  been  read  to  you  without  re- 
ply; and  this  lesson,  so  read  to  you  without 
reply,  is  a  lesson  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 

And  now,  Sir,  what  compensation  have 
we  for  this?  Why,  we  had  the  compen- 
Sfttion  of  hearing  a  great  speech  from  the 
noble  Lord;  and,  Sir,  I,  for  one,  assure  the 
Ilouse  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  do  not  un- 
derralue  that  compensation.  I  respect- 
fully assure  the  noble  Lord,  if  he  will  per- 
mit me,  that  no  man  who  sits  in  this  House 
can  be  more  sensible  of  the  masterly  char- 
acter of  that  speech,  alike  remarkable  as 
a  physical  and  as  an  intellectual  effort :  no 
man,  even  of  those  who  sit  beside  him, 
listened  with  keener  admiration  and  de- 
light, while,  from  the  dusk  of  one  day  un- 
til the  dawn  of  the  next,  the  noble  Lord 
defended  his  policy,  and  through  the  live- 
long summer's  night  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  crowded  as  it  was,  hung  upon 
his  lips. 

But  in  what  remains,  in  the  endeavours 
to  canvass  the  noble  Lord's  general  con- 
duct, I  must  be  brief.  I  will  not  at  this 
time  follow  the  noble  Lord  into  the  discus- 
sion of  all  those  particular  instances  of  his 
policy  on  which  he  dwelt  in  reply  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
and  which,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  be  treated 
of  by  others  who  may  follow  me  in  the 
debate,  and  who  are  much  more  competent 
to  discuss  them.  But  there  is  plainly  a 
great  question  of  principle  at  issue  between 
us,  to  which  I  cannot  hesitate  to  advert. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  mere  words  and 
mere  definitions  convey  little  meaning;  but 
the  idea  which  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that 
commonljl  expressed  by  the  word  non-inter- 
ference or  non-intervention.  Such  a  word, 
apart  from  all  cavils  a«  to  exact  definition, 
does  convey  a  principle,  a  temper,  a  course 
of  policy,  which  is  practically  understood 
and  practically  approved  by  the  people  of 
England.  Sir,  so  strong  is  this  Ilouse, 
with  a  strength  founded  both  in  its  nature 
as  a  representative  body  and  in  its  general 
conduct,  that  it  can  sometimes  even  afibrd 
to  deviate  a  little  from  the  true  lino  of  ac- 
tion; its  credit  with  the  people  may  suffer 
some  dedootion,  and  yet  remain  in  great 


vigour.     You  may,  I  say,  afford  the  loss, 
but  certain  I  am  that  you  will  incur  such 
a  loss,  if  you  pass  any  vote  which  shall 
seem  to  disparage  that  principle  and  po- 
licy which  shall  be  calculated  to  impress 
the  peoplo  with  the  belief  that  you  are  in- 
fected with  a  mania  and  an  itch  for  man- 
aging the  afiairs  of  other  nations,  and  that 
you    are    not   contented    with    your   own 
weighty  and  honourable  charge.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  has  put  a 
question  which  I  will  answer.     He  says,  if 
wo  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rule  of  hia 
noble  Friend's  proceedings,  what  is  the 
antagonistic  principle  which  we  advance  ? 
I  answer  him  in  that  one  word  to  which  I 
have  referred :  it  is  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries.     I  subscribe  to  those  declara- 
tions of  general  maxims  that  fell  from  him; 
everything  depends  upon  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  man  who  has  to  act  upon  them. 
They  are  in  themselves  but  vague  abstrac- 
tions: they  acquire  life,  and  weight,  and 
vigour  only  as  they  take  effect  in  adminis- 
trative acts.     Greatly  as  I  respect  in  ge- 
neral the  courage,  the   energy,  the  un- 
doubted patriotism  of  the  noble  Loi*d,  I 
accuse  him  of  this,  that  his  policy  is  marked 
and  characterised  by  what  I  must  call  a 
spirit  of  interference.     I  hold  that  this  is 
a  fundamental  fault:  a  fault  not  to  be  ex- 
cused.    The  noble  Lord  tells  us,  indeed, 
that  he  does  not  go  abroad  to  propagate 
extreme  opinions  in  other  countries;  and 
that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.     I  do 
not  doubt  he  has  the  feeling — which  must, 
indeed,  be  the  feeling  of  every  English- 
man, and  especially  of  every  Secretary  of 
State  in  England  for  Foreign  Affairs — 
which  has  been  the  feeling,  I  am  convinced, 
of  the  various  distinguished  persons  who 
have  held  that  office  since  the  Peace — of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  like- 
wise; I  mean  a  sincere  desire  that  when  a 
legitimate  opportunity  creates  itself,  and 
makes  it  our  duty,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  public  law,  to  exercise  a  Bri- 
tish influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries,  that  influ- 
ence should  be  exercised  in  the  spirit  which 
wo  derive  from  our  own  free  and  stable 
form  of  government,  and  in  the  sense  of 
extending  to  such  countries,  as  far  as  they 
are  able  and  desirous  to  receive  them,  in» 
stitutions  akin  to  those  of  which  wo  know 
from  experience  the  inestimable  blessings. 
Upon  this  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  us;  no  man  who  sits  here 
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can  be  the  friend  of  absolute  power  any 
more  than  of  licence  and  disorder.  There 
can  be  no  difference  upon  the  proposition 
that,  considering  how  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  associated  together,  and,  in  some 
sense,  organised  as  a  whole,  such  occasions 
will  of  necessity  from  time  to  time  arise; 
but  the  difference  among  us  arises  upon 
this  question :  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to 
go  abroad  and  make  occasions  for  the  pro- 
pagation even  of  the  political  opinions 
which  we  consider  to  be  sound  ?  I  say  we 
are  not.  I  complain  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  is  disposed  to  make  these  occa- 
sions :  nay,  he  boasts  that  he  makes  them. 
He  refers  back  to  his  early  policy  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  he  says  it  was  to  us  a 
matter  of  very  small  moment  whether  Por- 
tugal were  ruled  by  Dom  Miguel  or  Donna 
Maria;  whether  the  Crown  of  Spain  went 
to  Don  Carlos  or  to  Donna  Isabella;  but 
then,  he  says,  there  were  opportunities  of 
propagating  the  political  sentiments  which 
we  think  sound,  and  therefore  we  did  what 
otherwise  it  might  not  have  been  wise  to 
do.  This  doctrine,  Sir,  of  the  noble  Lord 
is,  I  admit,  a  most  alluring  doctrine.  We 
are  soothed  and  pleased  with  denunciations 
the  most  impartial  alike  of  tyranny  and  of 
anarchy;  and  assured,  I  doubt  not  with 
truth,  that  the  only  part  played  by  the 
noble  Lord  is  that  of  the  moderate  refor- 
mer. Sir,  I  object  to  the  propagandism 
even  of  moderate  reform.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  representation  is  alluring, 
let  us  be  on  our  guard.  The  noble 
Lord  lays  a  snare  for  us,  into  which, 
as  Englishmen,  glorying  in  our  country 
and  its  laws,  we  are  but  too  likely  to  fall. 
We  must  remember  that  if  we  claim  the 
right  not  only  to  accept,  where  they  come 
spontaneously  and  by  no  act  of  ours,  but 
to  create  and  to  catch  at,  opportunities  for 
spreading  in  other  countries  the  opinions 
of  our  own  meridian,  wo  must  allow  to 
every  other  nation,  every  other  Govern- 
ment, a  similar  licence  both  of  judgment 
and  of  action.  What  is  to  be  the  result  ? 
That  if  in  every  country  the  name  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  the  symbol  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  party,  the  name  of  France,  of  Russia, 
or  of  Austria,  may  and  will  be  the  same. 
And  are  you  not,  then,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  2t  system  hostile  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  freedom,  and  destructive  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  ? 

Sir,  we  hear  something  in  this  debate 
of  success  as  not  being  the  true  test  of  the 
excellence  of  public  measures.  And  God 
forbid  that  I  should  say  it  is  their  true  test, 


when  you  are  in  your  own  sphere,  minding 
your  own  affairs.     But  when  you    think 
fit  to  go  out  of  that  sphere  and  to  manage 
those  of  other  people  for  them,  then  do  I 
think  success  throws  much  light  upon  the 
examination  of  the  question  whether  joar 
intervention  was  wise  and  just.      Interfe- 
rence in  foreign  countries,  Sir,  according 
to  my  mind,  should  be  rare,  deliberate, 
decisive  in  character,  and  effectual  for  its 
end.     Success  will  usually  show  that  you 
saw  your  way,  and  that  the  means  joa 
used  were  adapted  and  adequate  to  their 
purpose.      Such,  if  I  read  them  aright, 
were  the  acts  done  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
nature  of  intervention :  they  were  few,  and 
they  were   effectual  —  effectual    whether 
when,  in  his  own  noble  language, he  ''called 
the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old,**  or  when,  founding 
himself  on  the  obligations  of  public  law, 
he  despatched  the  troops  of  England  to 
prevent  the  march  of  a  Spanish  force  into 
Portugal.     I  do  not  find  the  same  charac- 
ter in  the  interventions  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite.     I  cannot  look  upon  all  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  four  years  which 
are  the  subject-matter  of  this  Motion,  with- 
out seeing  a  rash  desire,  an  habitual  de- 
sire, of  interference — a  disposition  to  make 
the  occasions  of  it,  and,  that  which  will 
always  follow,   a   disposition,  in   making 
them,  to  look  too  slightly  at  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law 
of  nations.     I  will  confine  myself  to   a 
single  illustration.     We  have  heard  from 
the  noble  Lord  what  he  has  to  say  in  vin- 
dication of  his  offer,  or  at  least  of   his 
suggestion,  of  the  Sicilian  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Genoa.     Could  any  dispassionate 
hearer  conceive  his  defence  to  be  a  good 
one?     He  took  credit  for  this:  that  his 
offer  to  recognise  the  title  was  contingent 
upon  the  Duke  of  Genoa's  obtaining  posi- 
tive possession   of  the  crown   of  Sicily. 
Sir,  I  never  heard  of  any  royalty,  of  any 
government  except  two:  either  one  dejure, 
or  at  the  least  one  de  facto.    I  cannot  give 
the  noble  Lord  much  credit  for  not  having 
recognised  a  title  which,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, existed  neither  de  jure  nor  de  facto. 
Sir,  I  protest  against  these  anticipations  of 
occasion,  on  every  ground  both  of  policy 
and  of  justice.     The  general  doctrine  is 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  recognise  a  Go- 
vernment, far  less  to  suggest  one,  until  we 
see  it  established,  and  have  presumptive 
evidence  that  it  springs  from  a  national 
source.  If  we  move  without  that  evidence, 
and  broach  some  favourite  scheme  of  our 
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own,  it  becomes  tbe  sport  and  the  shuttle- 
cock of  circumstances,  and  we  become  so 
along  with  it.  I  am  the  more  willing  to 
argue  this  principle  in  the  instance  of 
Naples,  because  the  spirit  of  Neapolitan 
institutions  is  so  far  removed  from  Uiat  of 
our  own,  that  the  prejudices  of  every  one 
who  hears  me  must  be  unfavourable;  and 
particularly  must  our  sympathies  be  di- 
verted from  that  Government,  as  respects 
the  particular  case  of  Sicily.  The  more 
we  may  be  tempted  to  sympathise  with 
Sicily,  the  less  we  admire  Neapolitan  in- 
stitutions and  usages  of  government,  the 
more  tenacious,  as  I  contend,  we  should  be 
of  our  duty  to  do  them  full  justice — the 
more  careful  that  we  do  not,  because  we 
differ  from  them,  impair  in  their  case  the 
application  of  those  great  and  sacred  prin- 
ciples that  govern  and  harmonise  the  in- 
tercourse between  States,  and  from  which 
you  never  can  depart,  without  producing 
mischiefs  by  the  violation  of  the  rule,  a 
thousandfold  greater  than  any  benefit  you 
may  promise  yourself  to  achieve  in  the  spe- 
cial instance.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Viscount,  when  he  thus  anticipated 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  pointing  to  that  as  likely  to 
occur  which  had  not  occurred,  and  which 
was  not  to  occur,  and  in  which  he  had  no 
legitimate  concern,  did  an  act  which  breath- 
ed the  spirit  of  hostility  towards  a  friendly 
Power,  an  act  at  variance  with  duty,  and 
an  act  ill  adapted  to  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  freedom  in  that  or  in  any  other 
country.  And  if.  Sir,  departing  from  the 
higher  ground  of  duty  and  of  justice,  I 
must  invoke  considerations  of  prudence 
also,  I  say  that  we,  the  Parliament  of  this 
widely-extended  empire,  which  has  its  in- 
numerable limbs  dispersed  through  the 
wide  world  from  one  of  its  extremities  to 
the  other,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  deal 
lightly  with  those  laws  which  prohibit  al- 
lied nations  from  seeking  to  compass  the 
dismemberment  of  one  another.  We  might 
conceive  a  case.  We  might  suppose  that 
in  the  insurrection  of  Canada  a  portion  of 
the  province  might  for  a  time  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents  :  what  view 
should  we  have  taken  of  the  conduct  of 
a  foreign  Power  which,  while  the  contest 
was  still  doubtful,  and  before  our  gallant 
troops  should  have  shown  their  inability  to 
hold  the  soil  they  were  defending  for  their 
sovereign  and  their  country,  had  foreshown 
events  as  yet  contingent,  perhaps  never  to 
be  realised,  and  had  presumed  to  indicate 
to  the  people,  who  were  still  no  more  than 


insurgents,  the  choice  of  a  particular  head 
or  a  particular  form  of  government  ? 

Sir,  I  am  well  prepared,  following  the 
example  of  other  and  more  distinguished 
men,  to  bear  my  share  in  the  abuse  which* 
I  doubt  not,  may  attend  the  part  which  we 
shall  take  on  this  occasion.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hear  it  said  that  we  are  espousing 
the  cause,  as  against  England,  of  countries 
other  than  our  own ;  that  we  cabal  against 
the  noble  Lord  because  he  is  the  protector 
of  Englishmen  domiciled  abroad.  Sir,  I  deny 
that  he  has  truly  protected  Englishmen  by 
the  course  he  has  pursued.  I  hold  that  no 
Minister  in  his  place  can  really  give  to  Eng- 
lishmen resident  in  foreign  lands  either  an 
effectual  or  a  permanent  protection,  except 
by  a  careful  observance  of  the  principles 
that  have  been  consecrated  by  the  univer- 
sal assent  of  mankind  for  governing  the 
conduct  of  nation  to  nation.  In  vain  do 
you  talk  to  us  of  a  knot  of  foreign  conspi- 
rators :  the  only  knot  of  foreign  conspira- 
tors against  the  noble  Lord,  is  the  com- 
bined opinion  of  civilised  Europe.  In  vain 
you  talk  of  the  two  kinds  of  revolutionists 
— the  revolutionists  who  will  have  too  much 
reform  for  the  noble  Lord's  taste,  and  the 
revolutionists  who  will  have  too  little. 
These,  he  says,  are  the  persons  opposed 
to  him  and  his  moderate  reforms,  and  all 
on  grounds  petty,  paltry,  narrow,  and  per- 
sonal; but  under  his  description  there  will, 
I  fear,  be  foimd  to  fall  nearly  every  party 
in  nearly  every  country  of  Christendom. 

Sir,  great  as  is  the  influence  and  power 
of  Britain,  she  cannot  afford  to  follow,  for 
any  length  of  time,  a  self-isolating  policy. 
It  would  be  a  contravention  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  God,  if  it  were  possible  for 
any  single  nation  of  Christendom  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  obligations  which 
bind  all  other  nations,  and  to  arrogate,  in 
the  face  of  mankind,  a  position  of  peculiar 
privilege.  And  now  I  will  grapple  with 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  ground  which  he  se- 
lected for  himself,  in  the  most  triumphant 
portion  of  his  speech,  by  his  reference  to 
those  emphatic  words,  Civis  Bomanus  sum. 
He  vaunted,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  sup- 
porters, that  under  his  administration  an 
Englishman  should  be,  throughout  the 
world,  what  the  citizen  of  Rome  had  been. 
What  then.  Sir,  was  a  Roman  citizen  ?  He 
was  the  member  of  a  privileged  caste;  he  be- 
longed to  a  conquering  race,  to  a  nation  that 
held  all  others  bound  down  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power.  For  him  there  was  to  be  an  excep- 
tional system  of  law;  for  him  principles 
were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were 
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to  bo  enjoyed,  that  were  denied  to  the'rest 
of  the  world.  Is  such,  then,  the  view  of 
the  noble  Lord,  as  to  the  relation  that  is  to 
gubsist  between  England  and  other  coun- 
tries ?  Does  he  make  the  claim  for  us, 
that  we  are  to  be  uplifted  upon  a  platform 
high  above  the  standing-ground  of  all  other 
nations  ?  It  is,  indeed,  too  clear,  not  only 
from  the  expressions,  but  from  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Viscount, 
that  too  much  of  this  notion  is  lurking  in 
his  mind;  that  ho  adopts  in  part  that  vain 
oonoeption,  that  wo,  forsooth,  have  a  mis- 
sion to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of 
abuse  and  imperfection,  among  the  other 
countries  of  tlie  world;  that  we  are  to  be 
the  universal  schoolmasters;  and  that  all 
those  who  hesitate  to  recognise  our  office, 
can  be  governed  only  by  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal animositv,  and  should  have  the  blind 
war  of  diplomacy  forthwith  declared  against 
them.  And  certainly  if  the  business  of  a 
Foreign  Secretary  properly  were  to  carry 
on  such  diplomatic  wars,  all  must  admit 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  a  master  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions.  What,  Sir,  ought 
a  Foreign  Secretary  to  be  ?  Is  he  to  be 
like  some  gallant  knight  at  a  tournament 
of  old,  pricking  forth  into  the  lists,  armed 
at  all  points,  confiding  in  his  sinews  and 
his  skill,  challenging  all  comers  for  the 
sake  of  honour,  and  having  no  other  duty 
than  to  lay  as  many  as  possible  of  his  ad- 
versaries sprawling  in  the  dust  ?  If  such 
is  the  idea  of  a  good  Foreign  Secretary,  I, 
for  one,  would  vote  to  the  noble  Lord  his 
present  appointment  for  his  life.  But,  Sir, 
I  do  not  understand  the  duty  of  a  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  to  bo  of  such  a 
character.  I  understand  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
conciliate  peace  with  dignity.  I  think  it 
to  be  the  very  first  of  all  his  duties  studi- 
ously to  observe,  and  to  exalt  in  honour 
among  mankind,  that  great  code  of  prin- 
ciples which  is  termed  the  law  of  nations, 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  has  found,  indeed,  to  be  very 
vague  in  their  nature,  and  greatly  depen- 
dent on  the  discretion  of  each  particular 
country;  but  in  which  I  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  gi-eat  and  noble  monument  of 
human  wisdom,  founded  on  the  combined 
dictates  of  reason  and  experience — a  pre- 
cious inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before  us, 
and  a  firm  foundation  on  which  we  must 
take  care  to  build  whatever  it  may  be  our 
part  to  add  to  their  acquisitions,  if,  in- 
deed, wo  wish  to  maintain  and  to  conso- 
lidato  tho  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  to 


promoto  the  peace    and  welfare   of  the 
world. 

Sir,  tho  English  people,  whom  we  are 
here  to  represent,  are  indeed  a  great  and 
noble  people ;  but  it  adds  nothing  to  their 
greatness  or  their  nobleness,  that  when  we 
assemble  in  this  place  we  should  tmmpet 
forth  our  virtues  in  elaborate  panegjries, 
and  designate  those  who  may  not  he  whollj 
of  our  mind  as  a  knot  of  foreign  conspira* 
tors.     When,  indeed,  I  heard  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shef* 
field  glorifying  us,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  an  noun- 
cing  that  we   soared  in   unapproachable 
greatness,  and  the  like,  I  confcas  I  felt 
that  eulogies  such  as  those  savoured  some- 
what of  bombast ;  and  thought  it  much  to 
the  honour  of  this  House  that  the  praises 
thus  vented  seemed  to  fall  so  flat;  that  the 
cookery  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  evidently  seasoned  beyond  the  capaoitj 
and  relish  of  our  palates.     It  is  this  in- 
sular temper,  and  this  self-glorifying  ten* 
dency,  which  the  policy  of  tho  noble  Lord, 
and  the  doctrines  of  his  supporters,  tend 
so  much  to  foment,  and  which  has  given 
to  that  policy  the  quarrelsome  character 
that  marks  some  of  their  speeches ;  for, 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  there  lay  upon  the 
noble  Lord  an  absolute  necessity  for  quar- 
relling.    No  doubt  it  makes  a  difference, 
what  may  be  the  institutions  of  one  country 
or  another.      If  he  can,  he  will  quarrel 
with  an  absolute  monarchy.     If  he  cannot 
find  an  absolute  monarchy  for  the  purpose, 
he  will  quarrel  with  one  which  is  limited. 
If  he  cannot  find  oven  that,  yet,  sooner 
than  not  quarrel  at  all,  he  will  quarrel 
with  a  republic.     lie  has  lately  shown  us 
this  in  the  case  of  France :  he  showed  it 
once  before  in  the  case  of  America.     The 
tenacious    memory    of    tho    noble    Lord 
reached  back  to  transactions  many  years 
farther  off  than  1843:  he  referred  to  the 
foundation  of  the  throne  in  Belgium,  which 
was  under  Earl  Grey*s  Government,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  Motion; 
but  I  am  sorry  it  should  not  have  retained 
what  happened  to  him  in  1843  respecting 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  when  this  House,  hy 
its  vote  upon  that  treaty,  read  him  a  lesson 
of  which  ho  seems  not  to  have  reaped  the 
benefit.     The  IIouso  of  Commons  at  that 
time  had  the  good  senee  to  take  a  dispas- 
sionate view  of  a  question  depending  he- 
tweon   ourselves   and   a  foreign   country, 
and,    rejecting  the   advice   of  the  noble 
Lord,  which  must  have  led  to  a  rupture 
between   the   two   Powers,    showed  that 
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it  had  no   fear   even   of   being  thought 
afraid. 

Sir,  I  say  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord 
tends  to  encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that 
which  is  our  besetting  fault  and  weakness, 
both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  Lot 
an  Englishman  travel  where  he  will  as  a 
private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to  bo 
upright,  high-minded,  brave,  liberal,  and 
true;  but  with  all  this,  foreigners  arc  too 
often  sensible  of  something  that  galls  them 
in  his  presence,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  too  great  a  tendency  to  self- 
esteem — too  little  disposition  to  regard  the 
feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  ideas  of  others. 
Sir,  I  find  this  characteristio  too  plainly 
legible  in  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord.  I 
doubt  not  that  use  will  be  made  of  our  pre- 
sent  debate  to  work  upon  this  peculiar 
weakness  of  the  English  mind.     The  peo- 

Sle  will  be  told  that  those  who  oppose  the 
lotion  are  governed  by  personal  motives, 
have  no  regard  for  public  principle,  no  en- 
larged ideas  of  national  policy.  You  will 
take  your  case  before  a  favourable  jury, 
and  you  think  to  gain  your  verdict ;  but, 
Sir,  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  warned 
— let  it  warn  itself — against  all  illusions. 
There  is  in  this  case  also  a  course  of  ap- 
peal. There  is  an  appeal,  such  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  has 
made,  from  the  one  House  of  Parliament 
to  the  other.  There  is  a  further  appeal 
from  this  House  of  Parliament  to  tho  peo- 
ple of  England ;  but,  lastly,  there  is  also 
an  appeal  from  the  people  of  England  to 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilised 
world;  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion 
that  England  will  stand  shorn  of  a  chief 
part  of  her  glory  and  her  pride  if  she  shall 
be  found  to  have  separated  herself,  through 
the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the 
moral  supports  which  the  general  and  fixed 
convictions  of  mankind  afibrd — if  the  day 
shall  oome  in  which  she  may  continue  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  other 
nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no 
part  in  their  affection  and  their  regard. 

No,  Sir,  let  it  not  be  so  :  let  us  recog- 
nise, and  recognise  with  frankness,  the 
equality  of  the  weak  with  the  strong ;  the 
principles  of  brotherhood  among  nations, 
and  of  their  sacred  independence.  When 
we  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  tho 
rights  which  belong  to  our  fellow-subjects 
resident  in  Greece,  let  us  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  and  let  us  pay  all  the  respect 
to  a  feeble  State,  and  to  the  infancy  of 
free  institutions,  which  we  should  desire 
and  should  exact  from  others  towards  their  I 


maturity  and  their  strength.  Let  us  re- 
frain from  all  gratuitous  and  arbitrary 
meddling  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
States,  even  as  we  should  resent  the  same 
interference  if  it  were  attempted  to  be 
practised  towards  ourselves.  If  the  noble 
Lord  has  indeed  actod  on  these  principles, 
lot  the  Government  to  which  he  belongs 
have  your  verdict  in  its  favour  ;  but  if  ho 
has  departed  from  them,  as  I  contend, 
and  as  I  humbly  think  and  urge  upon  you 
that  it  has  been  too  amply  proved,  then 
the  House  of  Commons  must  not  shrink 
from  the  performance  of  its  duty,  under 
whatever  expectations  of  momentary  oblo- 
quy or  reproach,  because  we  shall  have 
done  what  is  right ;  we  shall  enjoy  the 
peace  of  our  own  consciences,  and  receive, 
whether  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  the 
approval  of  the  publio  voice,  for  having 
entered  our  solemn  protest  against  a  sys* 
tem  of  policy  which  wo  believe,  nay, 
which  wo  know,  whatever  may  be  its  first 
aspect,  must  of  necessity  in  its  final  re- 
sults be  unfavourable  even  to  the  security 
of  British  subjects  resident  abroad,  whicn 
it  professes  so  much  to  study — unfavour- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  country,  which 
the  Motion  of  tho  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber asserts  that  it  preserves — and  equally 
unfavourable  to  that  other  great  and  sa- 
cred object  which  also  it  suggests  to  our 
recollection,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  :  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  I  should  have  any  hereditary 
antipathy  to  seeing  a  run  made  upon  an 
individual  Minister  of  a  Whig  Administra- 
tion, in  order  to  destroy  its  whole  exist- 
ence. I  am  not  likely  to  feel  any  great 
reluctance  at  finding  the  remark  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Middlesex  realised, 
that,  **  after  all  there  is  an  avenger;"  but 
notwithstanding  all  my  political  predilec- 
tions, I  do  feel  disgusted  when  I  see,  for 
the  purpose  of  destoying  an  Administration, 
a  run  made  upon  an  individual  Minister, 
and,  as  of  old,  not  the  most  ignoble  amongst 
his  Colleagues;  not,  I  maintain,  for  any 
direlection  of  duty,  but  that  the  purposes 
of  faction  might  be  served,  and  because 
foreign  whisperers  have  been  at  work.  If  I 
could  pursue  such  a  course,  a  course  which 
I  have  execrated  in  times  past,  in  similar 
circumstances,  I  should  myself  act  like,  be 
as  bad  as,  a  Whig;  yet  if  I  did,  I  might  in 
my  justification  for  infiicting  another  stab 
upon  the  noble  Lord,  say-^ 

"  Te  hoc  volnere  Pallas 
Immolat." 
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There  appears  to  be  something  rery  face- 
tious in  the  way  in  which  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  acted  his  part  in  the  pre- 
sent transaction.  When  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  applied 
for  a  fleet  to  be  sent  to  the  Bay  of  Salamis, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  no  doubt  selected 
such  ships  as  he  considered  best  adapted 
for  the  service.  Lovers  are  said  to  convey 
their  sentiments  to  each  other  by  the  names 
of  flowers;  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  convey  the 
sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
by  the  names  of  the  ships;  for  we  And  he 
chose  the  Firebrand,  the  Dragon,  the 
Spitfire,  the  Tartarus,  the  Bulldog,  the 
Spiteful,  the  Frolic,  and  the  Vengeance. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  required 
to  send  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  King  of 
Greece,  he  would  have  chosen  the  thistle, 
the  stinging  nettle,  the  nightshade,  the 
crab,  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  gleditschia 
horrida. 

This  question  has  been  argued  under 
the  name  of  a  policy.  Now  the  policy  of 
the  country  has  been  to  protect  English 
residents  abroad ;  to  vote  against  this 
policy,  is  to  vote,  that  in  no  case  shall 
English  residents  abroad  be  protected  by 
their  own  Government.  When  the  oppo- 
nents of  Ministers,  therefore,  place  the 
question  on  this  basis,  they  place  il  upon 
one  which  is  perfectly  fatal  to  them;  and 
in  talking  of  overthrowing  the  Government 
upon  the  ground  of  the  noble  Lord^s  policy, 
and  adopting  a  contrary  policy,  they  make 
a  declaration  to  the  world  that  let  the  sub- 
jects of  this  country  be  treated  as  they 
may,  the  Foreign  Minister  must  not  pro- 
tect them. 

I  now  come  to  a  question  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  brought  forward  this  question  (whe- 
ther or  not  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  I  cannot 
say),  has  traced  the  historical  pedigree  of 
the  Ministry  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  he  has  declared 
their  policy  now  to  be  identical  with  that 
which  it  was  in  1789.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Greek  Government  has  been  encouraged 
secretly  by  the  Russians,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  setting  up  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  to  resist  our  claims,  aud  to 
look  with  hostility  upon  everything  done 
by  the  British  Government.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact;  and  the  noble  Lord  who 
gave  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  Greece  into  a  separate  king- 
dom, has  declared  that  from  that  day  there 


has  been  an  unceasing  contention  between 
the  principles  of  what  he  calls  absolote 
and  responsible  government.  But,  can 
this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  as  ih&r 
learned  advocate  has  declared,  the  Minis- 
try is  intimately  connoted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  which  broke  ont 
in  1789,  and  upon  which  it  has  continued 
to  act,  and  is  acting  at  the  present  day  ? 
The  revolution  in  this  country  affords  no 
parallel,  because  the  remarkable  and  es- 
sential difl^erence  between  us  and  France 
is  this,  that  when  we  chose  to  alter  our 
institutions,  we  never  insisted  that  other 
nations  should  alter  theirs  also.  When  we 
cut  off  our  king's  head,  we  did  not  insist 
that  all  other  nations  should  cut  off  their 
kings'  heads  also.  But  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  revolution  which  broke 
out  in  1789,  is  its  spirit  of  propagandism. 
The  character  of  nations,  and  of  factions, 
like  that  of  indviduals,  is  inherited  as  well  as 
made :  Fortes  creantur  fortibus,  and  the 
eagle  that  feeds  on  carrion  and  blood,  can- 
not generate  the  dove  that  loves  peace. 
What  were  the  antecedents  ?  Who  were 
the  political  fathers  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration? What  is  the  character  which 
they  inherit?  They  are  the  men  who 
patronised  the  French  revolution,  who 
apologised  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
who  palliated  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  who 
justified  the  mutiny  of  our  fleet  at  the 
Norc,  who  participated  in  and  abetted  the 
propagandist  spirit  of  those  republican 
times,  and  many  of  them  were  members 
of  the  Corresponding  Society.  The  present 
Whigs  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more 
scrupulous  than  their  fathers;  yet,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man boasted  of  our  final  successes  against 
Napoleon,  whilst  the  W^higs  had  opposed 
all  the  acts  of  the  Government  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  rero- 
lutionary  armies  of  France,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  when  the  Whigs  came  into  oflice, 
they  were  regarded  with  univeral  distrust 
by  every  Power  in  Europe.  For  a  time 
the  wisdom  of  Earl  Grey,  who  was  well 
aware  of  this  feeling  towards  them,  by  pro- 
ceeding with  great  caution,  restored  some 
measure  of  confidence  to  the  established 
Governments;  but  soon  they  brought  for- 
ward the  Reform  Bill,  which  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  Crown  in  this  country; 
and  from  that  time  foreign  Governments 
have  looked  naturally  with  suspicion  to 
everything  that  emanates  from  this;  and 
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then  began  to  develop  itself  the  propo- 
gandist  spirit  of  their  fathers,  which  pro- 
posed to  carry  their  reforming  principles 
and  practice  into  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  Switzerland,  does  not  seem 
to  be  correctly  understood  by  the  House; 
nor  has  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  j 
for  Ripon  accurately  stated  it,  nor  did  the  j 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  clearly 
explain  it.  The  fact  is  this:  the  old  con- 
stitution of  Switzerland  was  a  confederacy 
of  independent  cantons;  each  was  suffici- 
ent to  itself,  and  its  internal  arrangements 
were  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  the  rest. 
This  constitution  was  guaranteed  by  the 
four  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  Vienna.  Certain  small  cantons  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits; 
whilst  other  cantons  admitted  some  of  the 
desperadoes  who  were  labouring  to  revolu- 
tionise all  Europe.  The  majority  of  the 
cantons,  not  liking  the  Jesuits,  called  un- 
constitutionally on  the  minority  to  expel 
the  Jesuits,  an  interference  in  which  they 
were  not  justified,  and  accordingly  the 
minority  refused  to  obey,  and  claimed  as- 
sistance from  the  contracting  Powers  who 
had  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution.  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, however,  were  fully  employed,  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  De- 
partment took  the  part  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional majority,  which  had  raised  an  army 
under  M.  Ochsenbein  to  compel  the  sub- 
mission of  the  constitutional  minority.  Here 
then  was  an  uncalled-for  ipterference,  and 
a  siding  with  revolution  for  the  mere  love 
of  revolution,  for  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  gain  to  ourselves. 

The  present  Ministry  was  founded  on 
agitation  originally,  and  is  supported  by 
agitation  now;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a 
Government  which  is  the  creature  of  agita- 
tion at  home,  can  be  the  promoters  of  peace 
abroad.  Amongst  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Government  are  the  Manchester  School, 
the  heads  of  which  have  openly  declared  the 
ultimate  object  that  they  have  in  view. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  declared 
lately  at  a  public  meeting — 

"  We  live  in  an  age  of  agitation.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  greatly  approve  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  rejoice  at  it.  There  is  a  partj  in  this  country 
rapidly  moving  onward  towards  a  peaceable,  wide, 
and  enduring  democracy.  The  glorious  constitu- 
tion of  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  is  in  fact  an 
imposture,  which  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to  expose.** 

Another  speaker  of  the  same  class  said — 

"  If  the  working  classes  will  but  join  the  middle 
classes  in  right  good  earnest,  the  upper  classes. 


the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  column,  would  soon 
begin  to  crumble;  and  fall  they  must,  for  they 
are  rotten  at  the  core." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  difference 
between  these  principles  and  those  enun- 
ciated by  the  noble  Lord  the  other  night 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.     I   was 
lately  looking  at  a  bed  of  red  roses;  many 
were  of  different  shades,  some  deep  red, 
and  called  the  Black  Prince,   and   some 
quite   light,  and  rejoicing   in    the    name 
of  the  Maiden's  Blush.     I  am  willing  to 
conclude  that    Her    Majesty's    Ministers 
are  of  the  delicate  tint  of  the  maiden's 
blush;  but  still  they  are  all  red:  some  dar- 
ker and  some  lighter,  but  all  alike  red; 
and  I  am  totally  unable  to  discover  any 
difference  between  them  and  the  red  re- 
publicans, save  as  one  red  rose  differs  from 
another.     Whatever  can  be  called  princi- 
ple in  the  Manchester  School,  depends  upon 
the  price  of  cotton;  whatever  policy  will 
extend  cotton  manufactures  is  good;  what- 
ever will  curtail  them  is  bad.     Under  the 
present   system   the  Queen  is   a  perfect 
cipher ;  and  even  the  other  night  when  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
spoke  of  resigning  the  seals  of  office,  he 
did  not  speak  of  resigning  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  as  the  person  from 
whom  he  had  received  them,  as  the  head 
and  fountain  of  honour,  but  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Stanley.     The  noble  Lord  stated 
last  night  that  kings  were  slow  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  submitting  to  their  people. 
The  whole  object  of  the  Government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  to  put  the  sove- 
reigns under  the  people;  and  however  laud- 
able this  policy  might  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  adopted  it,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  kings  should  object  to  it  a  little, 
especially  at  the  commencement.     Some 
of  the  friends    of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  fami- 
liarity which  I  should  not  venture  to  use, 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  course 
which  we  are  pursuing,  because  he  is,  as 
they  say,  such  a  "plucky  little  fellow," 
that  he  has  courage  enough  for  anything, 
not  only  to  take  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  but  even  to  couch  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
There  is,  however,  in  moral  as  in  physical 
courage,  such  a  thing  as  foolhardiness :  I 
remember  the  late  Lord  Rivers  saying,  of 
some  young  men  who  were  very  courage- 
ous riders,  to  one  who  was  praising  their 
boldness,  that  they  deserved  no  praise  at 
all,  for  they  had  merely  not  sense  enough 
to  know  their  danger.     We  cannot  say 
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tbat  tbe  noble  Lord  has  not  sense  enough 
for  anything  he  pleases  to  undertake;  but  I 
must  say,  in  reference  to  the  course  ho  pur- 
sues with  foreign  nations.  Sin  in  tanto  om- 
nium metu  solui  non  timet,  eo  magii  re- 
fw%  me  mihi  atque  vohii  timere. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  to  be  a  vote  of 
oonfidence  in  the  Ministers.  I  confess  I 
do  not  know  what  meaning  to  affix  to  that 
word.  I  hare  confidence  in  every  man, 
and  in  every  animal,  according  to  his  or 
its  nature.  I  have  confidence  in  a  tailor 
to  make  a  coat,  but  I  have  no  confidence 
in  him  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  have  a 
confidence  amounting  to  a  perfect  convic- 
tion that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  con- 
tinue to  act  in  the  way  in  which  they  ever 
have  acted.  I  have  confidence  that  the 
party  now  dominant  in  this  country,  which, 
as  I  have  said  before,  is  striving  to  destroy 
everything  in  order  to  establish  democracy 
— that  party  which  has  avowed  that  it 
wishes  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
will  only  tolerate  the  Queen  so  long  as 
she  is  a  respectable  individual — I  have 
oonfidence  that  this  party,  which  in  my 
opinion  ought  to  bo  extirpated  like  rats, 
will  continue  to  be  the  party  to  whom  the 
Ministers  will  look  for  support.  I  have 
oonfidence  that  the  Administration  which 
was  founded  on  agitation,  which  gave  to 
Ireland  the  parting  charge  to  **  Agitate, 
agitato,  agitate  !*'  will  never  be  an  Admin- 
istration to  promote  tranquillity  abroad. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  adopt 
agitation  as  a  political  principle  at  home, 
and  make  tranquillity  the  principlo  of  our 
transactions  abroad.  The  principle  of  the 
Government  from  first  to  last  has  been  to 
keep  up  a  system  of  political  agitation; 
and  the  Ministers  are  only  the  stormy  pe- 
trels, the  harbingers  of  universal  Euro- 
pean convulsion.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  so  continue,  and  that  nothing 
will  stop  them.  But  I  deprecate  any  at- 
tempt to  overturn  tho  Government  so  long 
as  the  country  is  unconvinced  of  the  delu- 
siveness of  the  path  which  we  are  pursu- 
ing— a  path  which  I  am  convinced  can  lead 
but  to  one  result,  which  is  the  involving 
of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  in  one  scene 
of  universal  bloodshed.  It  was  the  Re- 
form Bill  which  has  produced  the  revolu- 
tion that  at  the  time  was  denied,  but  of 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  opened  the  debate,  and  the  other 
panegyrists  of  it,  now  boast  with  so  much 
ostentation — it  was  this  revolution  which 
has  made  the  policy  of  the  Government 
Booh  as  it  now  is,  and  which  has  opened 


the  eareer  of  that  foreign  policy  which  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  judge.  But  al- 
though convinced  of  this,  I  will  not  eon<« 
sent  on  this  account  to  serve  the  purposaa 
of  a  faction  by  inflicting  a  wound  upon  the 
present  Administration,  because  I  eannol 
forget  that  Lord  Stanley  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ripon  are  as  deeply  re-> 
sponsible  for  that  Reform  Bill  as  any 
others,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  OTerthrow 
one  set  of  men  merely  to  uphold  another 
equally  culpable  with  themselves. 

Mb.  COCKBURN  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

The  House  adjom*ned  at  a  quarter  aflter 
Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  June  28,  1850. 

MiNUTsg.]    PuBuo  Bills. — 2*  MotropoUtan  la* 
torments ;  General  Board  of  Health. 
3*    Landlord    and    Tenant    (Ireland)  ;    PnbUe 
Houses  (Scotland);  Small  Tenements  Reooyaiy 
(Ireland). 

OUTRAGE  ON  HER  MAJESTY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  My 
Lords,  I  think  it  hut  a  respect  and  duty 
I  owe  to  this  House  that,  hy  way  of  infor- 
mation, I  should  allude  to  a  ciroumstanoe 
which  all  your  Lordships  must  most  deeply 
deplore.     My  Lords,  it  has  heen  my  un- 
fortunate lot  more  than  once  |>efore  the 
occurrence  of  this  circumstance,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  circumstances 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character.     Unfor- 
tunately, I  say,  such  has  heen  my  lot;  but 
fortunately,  in  one  respect,  that  on  each  oo- 
casion  these  circumstances  have  only  tend- 
ed to  exhibit  in  the  strongest  possible  point 
of  view  tho  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  Illustrious  Indivi- 
dual who  now  sits  upon  the  throne.     And, 
my  Lords,  the  occurrence  of  last  night 
also  furnished  an  opportunity  for  exhibit- 
ing on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
of  all  classes  of  society  an  unanimous,  an 
enthusiastic,  and  indignant  feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  the  perpetration  of  such  an  out- 
rage.    That  event,  as  I  believe  most  of 
your  Lordships  know,  consisted  in  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence  : — Her  Majesty  was  as- 
saulted by  an  individual  whilst  paying  a 
visit  to  her  illustrious  relative  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  at  his  house,  and  at  the  point 
of  leaving  the  court-yard  of  the  house. 
Such,  my  Lords,  was  the  outrage,  the  mo- 
tive of  which  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
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All  I  can  now  state  to  your  Lordships  is, 
that  the  individual  charged  with  the  offence 
is  an  individual  who  has  moved  in  a  re- 
spcctahle  sphere  of  society,  one  who,  I 
deeply  grieve  to  say,  has  borne  Her  Ma- 
jesty's commission,  and  who,  moreover,  is 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  for- 
tune. I  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for 
mo  to  state  or  to  test  the  motives  for  such 
an  odious  and  contemptible  outrage.  But 
that  individual  is  now  under  arrest,  and 
has  been  remanded  for  further  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  yet  known  what  the  parti- 
cular character  of  the  offence  he  has  com- 
mitted will  be  considered  to  be;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  my  Lords,  I  do  not 
feel  myself  called  on  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  express  any  formal  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, satisfied  as  I  am  that  in  this  House 
and  out  of  it,  without  such  formal  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  there  is  in  your  Lordships' 
hearts,  and  throughout  the  entire  country, 
but  one  sentiment  and  one  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  the  outrage  which  has  been  com- 
mitted. Having  said  thus  much,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  trespass  further  on 
your  Lordships*  time. 

Lord  STANLEY :  My  Lords,  if  the 
noble  Marquess,  in  addition  to  the  notice 
he  has  so  properly  taken  of  the  outrage 
committed  yesterday,  had  felt  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  move  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  subject,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  every  Member  of  your  Lordships' 
House  would  have  subscribed  that  address, 
expressive  of  your  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
Throne,  and  expressive  also,  I  will  not  say, 
of  congratulation  at  Her  Majesty's  escape 
from  personal  outrage,  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Her  Majesty  was  in  danger — but 
of  indignation — at  the  mean,  the  dastardly, 
the  cowardly  attack  made  upon  the  sacred 
person  of  Her  Majesty.  If  such  an  ad- 
dress had  been  proposed,  I  feel  confident  it 
would  have  met  with  an  immediate  and  an 
universal  response  from  your  Lordships, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  the  sentiments  de- 
livered by  the  noble  Marquess  will  meet  an 
universal  echo  throughout  the  country. 
My  Lords,  on  former  occasions  there  have 
been  outrages  more  serious  attempted 
against  the  person  of  Her  Majesty;  but  I 
never  remember  one  which  struck  me  as  at 
once  so  disgusting — so  degrading — so  das- 
tardly— so  brutal — so  unmanly,  as  that 
attempted  last  night.  I  can  only  trust 
and  hope — I  believe  it  impossible  to  be  | 
otherwise — I  will  not  believe  it  can  be 
otherwise — that   the  unhappy   individual 


I  who  perpetrated  this  outrage  is  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  is  responsible 
for  his  own  actions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  trust  that  in  the  investigation  of 
this  question,  such  a  conclusion  will  not  be 
arrived  at  hastily.  I  trust  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  individual  will  be  deliberately, 
distinctly,  and  calmly  inquired  into;  but  I 
trust  that  the  conclusion  will  not  be  lightly 
come  to,  that  the  individual  guilty  of  such 
an  outrage  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts.  A 
flighty  disposition  is  not  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation for  such  an  outrage;  but  I  am  afraid 
such  a  disposition  of  mind  has  been  too 
readily  adopted  as  a  palliation  and  excuse 
for  outrages  of  this  discription.  As  the 
case  is  probably  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  I  will  not  now  make  any  further 
observations;  and  I  will  only  say  I  am  sure 
your  Lordships  and  the  whole  country  will 
concur  with  me  in  an  universal  feeling  of 
execration  at  the  attempt  made,  and  will 
join  in  one  feeling  of  congratulation  that 
Her  Majesty,  whose  personal  courage  was 
manifested  so  clearly  on  this  as  on  former 
occasions,  has  sustained  no  serious  injury. 
My  Lords,  at  all  events  there  is  this  rea- 
son for  rejoicing  in  this  case — that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  as  upon  any  former  out- 
rage, it  has  called  forth  an  universal  and 
enthusiastic  feeling  of  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  which  must  serve  to  con- 
yince  Her  Majesty  that  there  is  but  one 
feeling  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  but  one  feeling  of  indig- 
nation for  the  individual,  whoever  he  may 
be,  who  has  ventured  to  perpetrate  so  das- 
tardly an  act. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  My  Lords,  I  beg 
to  express  my  most  hearty  concurrence  in 
all  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  the 
noble  Marquess  and  the  noble  Lord  who 
followed  him,  on  this  most  despicable  as 
well  as  dastardly  attempt  on  the  person  of 
Her  Majesty;  and  I  hope  that  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  dastardly  and  atrocious  case 
both  Judge  and  jury  will  not  give  way  to 
the  tendency  which  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  exhibited,  not  to  hold  per- 
sons responsible  for  their  criminal  acts. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  state  the 
course  he  proposed  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  this  Bill.  Unfortunately  the  Criminal 
Law  Commission  had  been  suffered  to  ex- 
pire, and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary 
to  issue  a  new  commission,  and  to  take 
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proper  means  for  carrying  it  out.     The  re- 
visal  for  the  second  time  of  the  digest  of 
criminal  procedure  had  heen  a  work  of  im- 
mense lahour,  and  had  heen  admirahly  exe- 
cuted hy  the  ahle  liands  to  which  it  had 
been  entrusted.  The  whole  of  the  criminal 
law  amendments   had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  were  now  lying  on  their  Lord- 
ships* table.     lie  would  now  state  gene- 
rally  what    had    been    done.       Between 
80,000i.  and  90,000Z.  of  the  public  money 
had  been  expended  since  about  fourteen 
years  ago  in  the  proceedings  consequent 
upon   the   appointment    of  the    Criminal 
Law  Commission.     Now  he  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) would  not  deny  that  2,000^.  or  3,00011. 
more  would   be  required  to  finish  them. 
But  as  nothing  was  more  foolish  than  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad,  so  there  was 
nothing  more  foolish  than,    after  having 
paid  away  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  lose 
it  by  not  spending  a  trifling  sum  more;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  Commission 
which  was  now  expired,  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary that  a  new  commission  should  be  is- 
sued.    The  noble  Lord  then  alluded  to  a 
report  which  had  been  circulated  of  a  most 
absurd  and  groundless  nature,  namely,  that 
the  digest  of  the  criminal  law  was  not  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners, 
who   were   said   to  have  abdicated   their 
functions,  and  to  have  entrusted  them  to 
their  secretary,  Mr.  Lonsdale.     He  (Lord 
Brougham)    admitted    that  the   Commis- 
sioners had  received  the  most  valuable  as- 
sistance from  their  secretaiy;  but  he  was 
able  to  give,  on  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Commissioners   except   Mr.   Starkie,  who 
was  unfortunately  deceased,  the  most  posi- 
tive and  peremptory  contradiction  to  that 
report.     lie  was  indeed  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  those  who  had  spread  the  re- 
port, and  at  the  weakness  of  others  in  be- 
lieving that  men  of  such  high  standing, 
ability,    and   character,    would   put   their 
names  to  the  work  of  another.  The  labours 
of  these  gentlemen  had  had  the  most  pre- 
cious effect  of  giving  us  a  criminal  law 
digest,  to  which  they  had  added  a  digest 
of  criminal  proceedings.     He  hoped  that 
he  would  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of 
that  very  important  work,    and  that  we 
should  not  be  found  to  have  thrown  away 
80  much  money  for  nothing.     Instead  of 
moving  that  the  House  be  now  put  into 
Committee,  he  should  move  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  be  discharged. 
Order  of  the  Day  read  and  discharged. 


AUSTRALUN  COLONIES  GOVERNMEliT 

BILL. 

Earl  GREY  moved  that  the  Report  of 
the  Amendments  be  now  received. 

Lord   MONTEAGLE  could  not  allow 
the  occasion  to  pass  without  congratalating 
their  Lordships  on  the  changes  and  amend«- 
ments  which  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  had  ^ven 
notice  of  introducing  into  the  Bill.     One  of 
the  principal  suggestions  which  had  been 
i  made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  only  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  was  the 
introduction  of  two  chambers,  rather  than 
the  constitution  of  a  single  chamber.  Now, 
he  would  say  that  the  proceeding  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Bill,  afforded  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  having  two 
chambers;  for  he  took  upon  himself  to  saj 
that  the  Bill,  which  was  likely  to  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
no  longer  the  Bill  which  their  Lordships 
had  to  discuss  on  the  second  reading.     In 
many  most  important  points,  the  Bill  was 
quite  different.  In  the  first  place,  his  noble 
Friend  had  made  a  very  important  conces- 
sion, which  had  to  a  very  important  extent 
altered  the  Bill.     He  had  altered  the  elec- 
tive franchise  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons proposed;  and  it  was  not  unworthy 
of  especial  notice  that  the  decision  in  fa- 
vour of  public  and  popular  rights  had  been 
obtained  in  that  House,  rather  than  in  the 
House  which  was  naturally  supposed  to  be 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people.     The  franchise  had  been  al- 
tered by  being  diminished  in  amount  to 
one-half.     His  noble  Friend  had  also  in- 
troduced a  new  class  of  voters,  and  had 
admitted  freeholders  and  licencees  to  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise.     He  also  gare 
to  the  new  legislative  assemblies  the  power 
of  dealing  with  their  own  constitution.    He 
(Lord    Monteaglc)   would    submit  to   his 
noble  Friend  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  confine  the  powers  of  amending 
the  constitution  to  an  Assembly   formed 
under  the  new  franchise.   It  was  admitted, 
that  under  the  preeent  franchise,  tho  best 
and  most  respectable  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  excluded,  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  would  be  a  more  fair  and  pru- 
dent mode  of  proceeding  to  limit  the  power 
of  altering  the  constitution  to  an  Assembly 
created  under  the  improved  franchise.    Ho 
had  had  communications  from  Australia  on 
the  subject,  and  from  the  public  prints  he 
perceived  that  there  were  meetings  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed,  bearing  on  this 
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very  subject.  In  discussing  the  question 
of  a  double  chamber,  there  was  no  practical 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
his  noble  Friend;  but  his  noble  Friend  had 
stated  that  he  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
force  anything  on  an  unwilling  people,  and 
he  considered  that  the  Australian  Colonics 
had  declared  themselves  adverse  to  a  double 
chamber.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
Colonies  had  not  expressed  so  decided  an 
opinion,  and  that  their  real  feelings  were 
favourable  to  a  double  chamber.  Now,  he 
(Lord  Monteagle)  had  recently  received 
accounts  from  the  Colonies,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  meetings  had  been  held  and 
resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  a  double 
chamber.  One  of  the  resolutions  stated 
that  the  colonists  were  most  anxious  **  that 
the  colony  should  have  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  all  classes  of  the  people 
should  be  equally  represented;'*  and  then 
it  went  on  to  say,  **  and  which  shall  re- 
semble the  British  constitution  as  closely 
as  possible.*'  The  colonists  had,  there- 
fore, clearly  intimated  their  desire  for  a 
double  chamber  in  the  resolutions  he  re- 
ferred to.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  could  not 
refrain  from  complaining  that  every  reso- 
lution from  the  Colonies  that  told  in  favour 
of  this  measure  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
their  Lordships*  House  with  marvellous 
rapidity  after  its  receipt,  whilst  those 
which  made  against  the  Bill  were  long 
delayed,  or  were  not  forthcoming  at  all. 
In  conclusion,  he  had  to  say  that  he  felt 
it  was  a  matter  of  first  necessity  with 
respect  to  the  future  government  of  those 
Colonies,  that  a  matter  so  essential  as  the 
formation  of  a  new  constitution  should  be 
discussed  deliberately,  and  decided  upon 
by  the  men  who  had  been  assembled  and 
returned  by  the  improved  constituency. 
Unless  that  was  so,  that  new  constitution 
would  give  no  satisfaction;  and  he  entreat- 
ed their  Lordships  not  to  give  to  an  assem- 
bly returned  by  an  inferior  constituency  the 
privilege  of  forming  that  new  constitu- 
tion. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  had  only  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  resolutions  referi'ed 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  who  last  addressed 
their  Lordships  by  having  seen  them  in  the 
public  journals;  and  he  believed  those  re- 
solutions were  not  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
any  very  great  importance,  or  passed  by 
any  very  large  number  of  the  colonists. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  made  by  the 
noble  Lord,  that  resolutions  made  against 
this  Bill  had  not  come  to  hand  in  time,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  papers  that  made 


in  its  favour  were  laid  on  the  table  imme- 
diately, he  (Earl  Grey)  begged  to  remind 
the  noble  Lord  that  great  part  of  his  (the 
noble  Lord's)  speech  was  grounded  on  de- 
spatches which  were  laid  on  the  table  on 
the  very  day  or  the  day  after  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Government,  and  that  some 
of  the  information  which  he  possessed,  and 
which  was  most  favourable  to  the  Bill,  he 
only  possessed  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle) said  this  Bill  was  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  of  a  double  cham- 
ber, and  that  the  amendments  it  had  un- 
dergone proved  how  great  was  the  advan- 
tage of  having  two  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussing measures  of  importance.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  certainly  never  denied  there  were 
very  great  advantages  in  having  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  thought, 
however,  those  advantages  did  not  exist  in 
the  same  degree  in  the  colonies  as  they  did 
at  home;  he  thought  that  those  advan- 
tages were  to  be  attained  in  the  colonies 
by  other  means,  and  especially  by  the 
power  which  the  Governor  had  of  return- 
ing resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature 
for  their  reconsideration,  instead  of  their 
being  negatived  by  the  Crown  in  this 
country.  He  did  not  think  this  Bill  form- 
ed such  a  very  special  illustration  as  the 
noble  Lord  said  it  did.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  omission  of  the  clauses  re- 
garding the  federal  assembly.  Why  were 
they  omitted  ?  Not  because  there  was 
any  change  of  feeling  in  the  Government 
respecting  them,  but  simply  on  the  ground 
that  on  looking  into  those  clauses,  it  cer- 
tainly did  appear  to  them  that  there  were 
many  defects  in  the  machinery  which 
would  have  prevented  them  coming  into 
practical  operation ;  and  he  believed,  as  the 
clauses  stood,  they  would  have  been  a 
dead  letter.  The  real  object  of  the  omis- 
sion, therefore,  was  merely  to  strike  out 
clauses  which  as  they  stood  would  have 
been  inoperative.  There  was  a  change 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Lyttel- 
ton),  and  he  (Earl  Grey)  acknowledged 
that  that  change  was  an  improvement.  If 
the  Bill  had  passed  in  its  original  shape, 
the  only  effect  would  have  been  to  defer 
for  one  or  two  years,  probably,  that  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise  which  was  now  taking 
place.  The  alteration  had  no  other  object 
but  the  hastening  the  period  of  that  reduc- 
tion. With  that  single  exception  the  Bill 
was  essentially  the  same  as  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  out  of 
that  fiery  ordeal  it  had  come  unscathed 
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and  undamaged  in  all  its  material  parta. 
With  respect  to  the  separation  of  tbe  colony 
of  Victoria,  tliat  irould  take  effect  from  tlie 
isBuing  of  the  vrits,  and  the  legislature 
vould  come  into  operation  uudor  the  new 
franchise.  The  noble  Lord  had  Buggested 
that  the  Bill  should  be  reprinted  before  it 
was  read  a  third  time.  It  iras  his  (Earl 
Qrey's]  intention  to  havQ  that  done.  Ue 
thought  that  that  was  colled  for  in  the  case 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  28,  1850. 

OUTRAGE  ON  HEE  MAJESTT. 
Loan  J.  RUSSELL:  In  riaing,  Sir,  to 
move  that  the  Houge,  at  rising,  do  adjonni 
till  Mondaj  nest,  I  think  it  rigut  to 
make  the  House  aware  of  an  occurrenca 
which  I  cannot  apeak  of  without  the  great- 


rf.»ei..»nof  .uch  importaDce,  and  bo  | "' "S™'-  .  Her  M.jt.tj  je.terf.j  wral 


proposed  to  have  the   Bill  reprinted,  i 
order  to  give  their  Lordships  time  to  con- 


to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncle  the  Duke  of 
idge,  and  was  returning  !u  her  car* 


uruer  lo  Kiv«  iiiuir  uuruamui    time  vo  con-       .  ",   ,      ,    .         i    »      i      1  •    . 

aider  those  alteratious  before  the  third  rood-  ""f*''  <'fj"'{  J""  ^^^^  ^^  ^'*'""  "^  ^ 
jng  of  tho  Bill,  which  he  proposed  to  take  I  D"ke  of  Cambridge,  when  a  perwn  with 
that  daj  week.     With  thoae  obserrations    "^  ^"^'^  ?""e?  *  )^°''  ''^  ^^'  Majesty,  and 


Maiesty  t 
Majesty  s 


Uiat  day  week.     With  those  obserrations 
be  proposed  that  the  report  should  now  be  |  ^J'^"*'  . 
reoeived,  and  that  those  various  Amend- 
ments should  now  be  introduced. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  rose  to 
suggest  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Colonics  ought  to  be  provided  for  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Judges,  so  far  as 
regarded  their  salaries.  They  should  not 
be  exposed  to  caprice  or  any  otbi 


the   temple,  causing   Her 

fall  back  in  the  carriage.     Her 

on  recovered,  and  waa  enabled 

lirectly  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Her  Majestj 

a  short  time  afterwards,  and  it  is  hardljr 

necessary  to  inform  the  Houbq  that  Her 

Majesty  acted  on   this  occasion  with  her 

usual  fortitude  and  courage.     I  am  verj 


!«.  lo  caprice  or  <^ojoii^er  innu- 1  ^^  ^^  ^j^,j     .  ^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^ 

l-l: J^.l'J!- "P'"'""^.'lll  ^"?™'^  :  who  made  this  brutal  attack  was  a  fenwrn 

who  haa 


and  Solicitor  General  and  Crown  Solicitor 
ought  not  to  have  their  salaries  reduced 
without  obtaining  a  provision  similar  to  the 
cotupensation  awarded  to  Judges, 


n  the  dress  of  a  gcntlcm 
icld  a  commission  in  the  Army.     What- 
:vcr  may  be  the  legal  character  of  tha 
nitted,  of  course  it  i> 


Earl  GREY  said,  the  Amendment  of  my  duty  at  present  to  abstain  from  speak- 


his  noble  Friend  applied  not  only  to  the 
existing  Judges,  but  to  all  Judges  in  after  '.  that 
time.     It  laid  down   a  general  principle,  I 
which  was  not  equally  applicable  to  the  In 
oflicers.     With  regard  to  the  e 
officers,  be  (Earl  Grey)  could  di 
tinction  between   their   case    and  that  of 
other  persons,  and  to  reduce  their  aalarica 
would  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  and  op- 
pression.   Those  salaries  would  not  be  pro- 
vided for  annually;  they  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  salaries  charged  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  in  this  country,  and  they  could 
be  reduced  only  by  an  act  of  the  whole 
Legislature,    to  which    the  Ci-oi 


of  it ;  and  I  am  sure  the  feeling 
was  manifested  last  night  of  lojaltf 
and  attachment  to  Her  Majesty  will  be 
.  universal  throughout  this  country,  and 
sling  law  ,  t]iat  our  prayers  will  be  all  the  more  fer- 
vent fur  Ucr  Majesty's  safety,  and  that 
Uer  Majesty  may  enjoy  a  long  life,  and 
continue  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  Her 
people. 

TDE  EXPOSITION  OF  1851  IN  HTDE 

PARK. 
Sir  De  L.  EVANS  felt  himself  called 
upon,  in  the  discliai'ge  of  bis  duty  to  hia 
take    advantage  of    tha 


party.      With    regard  to    the   holders  of    Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Honaa 


existing  offices,  he  held  it  to  be  a  principle, 
which  he  hoped  no  other  Secretary  of  State 
would  depart  from,  that  their  salaries 
should  not  be  reduced  without  making 
adequate  compensation  to  persons  now 
holding  those  offices. 

On  Question,  Reaoked  in  the  Affirmative. 
a  reported  accordingly;  fur- 


ther Ainondments  ii 
House  adjourned  t 


Monday  next. 


to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tion which  lind  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Middlesex  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  erection  in  Hyda 
Park.  He  should  be  sorry  if  it  was  sup- 
posed for  one  moment  that  he  wished  to 
tlirow  any  ol)£taclc  in  tlio  way  of  the  ex- 
position that  wat  intended  to  take  place. 
On  the  contrary,  be  regarded  it  as  a  con- 
ception which  reflected  the  highest  honour 
on  the  illustrious  Personage  with  whom  it 
originated;  but  he  thought  somo  other 
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locality  than  Hyde  Park  would  require  to 
be  selected  if  it  was  desired  to  coDciliate 
the  public  feeling  in  its  favour.  There 
was  strong  excitement  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  felt  himself  called  upon,  from  a 
regard  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
to  submit  to  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
was  another  locality  equally  conlrenient 
with  Hyde  Park,  and  one  which  the  pub- 
lic would  far  more  desire  to  see  selected. 
He  referred  to  Battersea-fields,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Hyde  Park,  where  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  Woods  and  Forests  had 
power  to  construct  a  bridge,  if  found  ne* 
cessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  form  a  park.  This  locality 
would  admirably  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition  ;  and  if  it  was  arranged  to  take 
place  there  it  would  materially  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  park,  which 
he  thought  had  been  too  long  delayed. 
There  was  the  strongest  objection  through- 
out the  metropolis  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings in  Hyde  Park,  which  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Such  objections  could  not  apply  to 
Battersea,  with  respect  to  which  he  believed 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  was  able  to 
give  some  useful  information  to  the  House. 

Mr.  HERRIES  did  not  rise  Xo  speak 
on  the  subject  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster,  In  the 
remarks  which  he  had  just  made,  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  away 
from  a  subject  still  more  important,  intro- 
duced to  their  notice  feelingly  and  appro- 
priately by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  When  the  noble  Lord 
concluded,  ho  (Mr.  Herries)  was  under  the 
impression  that  his  Lordship  was  going  to 
propose  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
governed  by  precedent  in  the  course  he 
pursued  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  (Mr. 
Herries)  could  not  refrain  from  stating 
that  if  it  was  the  noble  Lord*s  intention 
to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  the  House 
upon  the  shameful  attack  made  upon  Her 
Majesty's  person,  he  would  be  most  cordi- 
ally responded  to. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  had 
to  state  that  he  had  fully  considered  this 
subject.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which 
an  attack  was  made  upon  Her  Majesty,  it 
was  thought  better  not  to  present  any 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  as  it  would  only 


have  given  to  the  circumstance  an  import' 
ance  whioh  it  was  not  desirable  to  impart 
to  it,  and  he  thought  the  same  coursd 
should  be  taken  now.  If  he  had  been 
disposed  to  move  an  address,  he  certainly 
should  have  felt  perfectly  sure  of  the  en- 
tire concurrence  of  the  House. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Hume  rose 
together.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
at  length  resumed  his  seat. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  he  apprehend- 
ed the  Speaker  had  done  him  the  honour 
to  call  upon  him  last.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  might  have  been  called  upon 
by  the  Speaker  every  hour  of  every  day 
in  the  Session,  but  that  did  not  give  him 
a  vested  interest  in  the  ear  of  the  Housei 
seeing  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  had  been  call^ 
upon  last,  and  therefore,  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  House,  he  was  in  posses- 
sion. He  did  not  rise  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  even  of  an  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, which  had  been  alluded  to,  nor  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  building  in 
Hyde  Park,  which  he  thought  was  most 
inopportunely  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster.  But  he 
wished  to  say  that  when  that  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  rose  after  the  noble  Lord, 
his  impression  was,  that  he  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  in  the  name  of  the 
Army  his  sentiments  with  reference  to  what 
had  occurred — that  he  rose  to  express  his 
regret  and  surprise  that  one  who  had  had 
the  honour  of  bearing  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mission should  have  committed  an  outrage 
BO  cowardly  as  to  strike  a  woman,  that 
woman  a  mother,  and  a  mother  in  the 
presence  of  her  children,  and  that  that 
mother  should  be  the  Queen  of  England. 
He  believed  that  in  the  bosom  of  every 
soldier,  and,  he  hoped,  in  that  of  every 
civilian,  there  was  the  deepest  feeling  of 
shame  and  indignation  at  the  commission 
of  this  outrage  ;  and  it  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  universal  feeling  of  the  House  on  the 
subject,  that  he  had  risen  to  address  them. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  did  not  think  he 
had  deserved  the  attack  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  he 
did  not  utter  one  word  on  the  subject  of 
Hyde  Park  until  the  Speaker  put  the 
question  after  the  noble  Lord  sat  down. 
With  regard  to  the  attack  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty having  been  committed  by  a  soldier^ 
he  did  not  believe  that  statement  to  be 
correct — ^lie  could  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  person  could  be  a  soldier. 

Mr.  HUME  considered  that  the  obiier- 
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vations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
yersitj  of  Oxford  were  not  called  for.  It 
had  been  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  intention,  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  not  interposed,  te 
have  stated  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  necessity  for  an  address  to  the 
Throne  on  this  occasion.  He  was  con- 
fident that  only  one  feeling  of  indignation 
would  be  felt  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  on  the  subject,  and  that  an 
address  from  that  House  would  only  be 
annoying  to  Her  Majesty.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be  a  little 
more  judicious,  and  a  little  more  charita- 
ble in  his  feelings  to  others,  and  allow 
other  people  to  have  their  opinions,  al- 
though they  might  differ  from  his  own. 
Bbt  the  hon.  Baronet  would  seem  to  mono- 

Folise  all  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  himself. 
"  Oh,  oh  !  '*]  The  House  must  allow 
him  (Mr.  Hume)  to  think  so.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exhibition,  no  man  was  more 
anxious  that  it  should  succeed  than  he  was. 
But  what  he  wished  the  Government  to 
consider  was  not  so  much  the  situation  in 
which  the  building  was  proposed  to  be 
erected,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  build- 
ing was  to  be  constructed.  Instead  of  its 
being  formed  of  solid  walls  and  made  a 
structure  which  would  create  alarm  to 
everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  building, 
he  would  propose  that  the  erection  should 
be  a  temporary  building  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
removing  again. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  with  regard 
to  the  apprehension  felt  as  to  this  building 
being  intended  to  bo  a  permanent  building, 
he  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  there 
was  no  such  intention.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  building,  that 
the  whole  should  be  carried  away  immedi- 
ately after  the  exhibition.  With  regard 
to  Hyde  Park  or  any  other  place  being 
selected  as  the  sito  of  the  building,  he 
would  request  the  Houso  to  allow  hini  to 
defer  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon 
that  subject  until  Monday.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  meet  to- 
morrow, for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  whole  question.  He  was  not 
authorised  to  hold  out  to  the  House  that 
the  Commissioners  would  recommend  that 
the  site  should  be  changed  ;  but  this  he 
could  state,  that  the  whole  question  would 
be  fully  and  fairly  considered.  He  there- 
fore hoped  the  House  would  withhold  its 
judgment  till  Monday. 


Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  could  not  consent  to 
withhold  his  judgment,  or  avoid  speaking 
the  opinions  of  his  constituents   on    this 
subject.     It  was  a  pity  the  trees  were  cut 
down  until  the  Commissioners  had    met. 
At  least  some  public  intimation  ou^^ht  to 
have  been  given  before  the  trees  were  de- 
stroyed.    As  it  was,  they  were  eat  down 
during  the  night.     They  were  marked  and 
cut  down,  just  at  daylight,  before  any  one 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  thing  being  aboat 
to  be  done.     But  the  main  question  was  as 
to  the  propriety  of  erecting  so  euormoos  a 
building   in   the   park   at  all.     Was   the 
Houso  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  building? 
The  dome  was  to  be  as  high  as  the  Monument, 
and  twice  the  diameter  of  St.  Paul's.    The 
walls  that  were  to  support  the  building 
were  to  be  60  feet  high  and  12  feet  thick. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
all  this  was  to  be  carried  away  in  a  few 
months    after   the    exhibition   was    over. 
After  the  experience  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  had 
had  of  an  architect's  promises,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  him  believe  that  a  build- 
ing of  such  a  magnitude  would  be  remored 
in  six  months.     He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would,  in  the  first  plaee,  ex- 
press a  strong  opinion  against  the  building 
being  erected  in  Hyde  Park  at  all,  but 
that,  if  it  were  to  be  erected  there,  then  that 
it  should  only  bo  constructed  of  wood  and 
iron. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  would  just  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
dome  as  high  as  the  Monument,  and  twice 
the  diameter  of  St.  PauKs,  there  was  no 
reasonable  apprehension  that  the  building 
would  be  erected  before  Monday  next. 
The  trees  were  irrecoverably  gone,  and 
the  dome  was  yet  to  be  built ;  he  there- 
fore hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  any  further,  but 
allow  the  more  important  business  of  the 
Houso  to  bo  entered  upon.  He  thought 
that  course  would  be  more  decorous,  and 
he  was  sure  it  would  conduce  more  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  know  as  well  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  dome  could 
not  be  erected  between  this  and  Monday, 
but  what  he  was  anxious  to  ask  the  Go- 
vernment was,  that  no  determination  should 
take  place  To-morrow  that  should  be  final 
and  conclusive  before  the  Houso  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  on  Monday.  It  was 
that  which  ho  was  alarmed  at.  He  was 
afraid  that  on  Monday  the  House  might 
be  told  that  the  Commissioners  had  dis- 
cussed the    question,   and,   after  having 
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fully  considered  it,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  huilding  must  be  erected 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  therefore  any  further 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  that  House 
was  wholly  unnecessary.  That  was  what 
he  was  anxious  to  guard  against. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
cutting  down  the  trees,  and  which  he  should 
put  on  Monday  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  exhibition,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  site. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
should  be  in  his  place  on  Monday  next, 
and  would  answer  the  question  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  asked  whether  the 
terms  of  the  contract  with  the  architect 
would  make  it  compulsory  on  him  to  re- 
move the  building  after  the  exhibition,  or 
whether  a  discretionary  power  would  be 
retained  by  the  Commissioners  for  con- 
tinuing the  building,  if  they  should  think 
it  necessary  to  do  so  ? 

Mii.  LABOUCHERE  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  considering  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  but  on  Monday  next  he  would 
answer  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  J.RUSSELL  said,  that  no  sub- 
ject had  undergone  more  consideration 
than  this  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  and,  after  discussing  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Commissioners,  they  came  to 
an  opinion  that  the  best  situation  for  the 
intended  exhibition  was  Hyde  Park ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  that  opinion  they  recom- 
mended Her  Majesty  to  grant  the  site  of 
Hyde  Park  for  the  building  ;  but  nothing 
further  would  be  done  on  the  subject  be- 
fore Monday,  when  the  question  would  be 
again  before  the  House ;  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  anything  had  been  so  finally 
determined  on  that  it  could  not  be  altered. 

Subject  dropped. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE— FOREIGN  POLICY 
—ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (FOURTH  NIGHT). 

Mr.  COCKBURN  said :  I  think,  Sir, 
as  I  was  personally  and  pointedly  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  debate  last  night  by 
the  riorht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 

a 

the  University  of  Oxford,  that  the  House 
will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  if  I  tres- 
pass for  a  short  time  upon  its  patience.  I 
am  anxious,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
House  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment,  to 
set  myself  right  with  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.    He  was  pleased,  in  the  course  of 
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his  observations  to  the  House  last  night, 
to  say  that  I  had  **  sneered  *'  at  him.  Now, 
I  beg  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  House,  that  nothing  on  earth  was 
further  from  my  wishes  or  intentions  than 
to  show  him  the  slightest  disrespect  or 
discourtesy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
with  his  accustomed  talent,  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and 
challenged  a  reply  from  any  hon.  Member 
to  the  facts  which  he  stated,  or  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  he  then  enunciated.  I 
felt.  Sir,  at  the  time,  as  truly  and  as  fully 
convinced  as  1  ever  was  of  anything  in  my 
life,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  facts 
were  totally  inaccurate,  and  that  his  law 
was  utterly  untenable.  I  ventured,  there- 
fore, to  accept  the  challenge  which  he  so 
threw  out,  and  I  meant  by  my  cheer  on 
that  occasion — a  mode  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  perfectly  Parliamentary  one  of  express- 
ing that  sentiment — to  say  that  I  was  ready 
and  anxious  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  answer  him,  although  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  vast  difference  of  ability 
and  disparity  of  power  which  exists  be- 
tween us;  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
from  his  position,  his  high  character,  and, 
above  all,  his  great  abilities,  is  entitled  to 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  every 
Member  of  this  House.  Having  thus  put 
myself  right  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  this, 
that  in  al>  my  experience  I  never  heard 
such  a  series  of  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
statements as  those  which  were  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman — \^Loud  cheers,  and 
cries  o/**  Oh,  oh  !  "] — and  I  will  undertake 
to  prove  this  assertion,  step  by  step,  and 
position  by  position — if  the  House  will  grant 
me  its  indulgence  and  forbearance.  I  feel, 
however,  the  great  difficulty  in  which  I  am 
placed  in  entering  upon  this  debate.  If  I 
go  into  the  details  of  the  case  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  fallacies,  both  in 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  shall  be  told,  by  and  by, 
— because  I  have  the  misfortune  of  belong- 
ing to  a  legal  profession — that  it  was  a 
nisi  prius  mode  of  conducting  my  argu- 
ment. I  think,  however,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has 
been  conducted  both  in  this  House  and  in 
ahother  place,  has  given  us  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  those  only  who  practise 
in  Westminster  Hall,  who  are  possessed  of 
the  power  of  arguing  in  nisi  prius  fashion. 
For  of  all  the  pettifogging  proceedings 
which  I  have  ever  known  during  my  experi- 
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ence,  this  is  the  worst.  It  was  so  com- 
menced elsewhere,  and  in  the  same  spirit  it 
has  heen  conducted  here.  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men  choose  to  introduce  this  subject  to 
Parliament,  and  make  a  grave  accusation 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
then  conduct  it  not  upon  the  great  princi- 
ples of  national  policy  and  national  honour, 
hut  by  raising  questions  of  minute  details 
and  technicalities,  by  grossly  perverting 
facts  and  distorting  evidence,  and  by  an 
utter  misrepresentation  of  what  were  the 
true  principles  that  ought  to  govern  this 
case,  let  them  not  he  astonished  if  those 
who  belong  to  the  legal  profession,  whose 
habits  are  to  criticise  and  investigate  with 
logical  strictness  every  species  of  evidence 
— to  minutely  analyse  facts,  as  well  as 
study  the  broad  principles  of  municipal  and 
national  law — stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
manifest  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  should 
rush  into  the  discussion;  and,  above  all, 
let  not  the  charge  come  from  them  that 
the  men  having  those  acquirements  are 
treating  the  subject  in  a  nisi  prius  spirit.  I 
am  now  speaking  for  the  interest  of  my  pro- 
fession; and  I  must  say  that  I  never  heard 
an  observation  more  ungracious,  or  made 
in  worse  taste,  than  that  which  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham),  following  as  it  did 
the  admirable  speech  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford; 
than  which  a  more  masterly  analysis  of 
facts,  and  a  more  convincing*  speech,  in 
point  of  argument  and  of  law,  I  never 
heard.  It  certainly  never  was  surpassed 
in  this  House,  or  in  any  other  plaSe.  It  al- 
together demolished  the  whole  case  brought 
against  the  Government  in  all  that  respect- 
ed Greece.  And  yet  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, because  he  found  he  was  imable  to 
grapple  with  the  arguments  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  nor  even  tried  to  do 
it,  said,  "  Oh,  it  is  not  fair  to  deal  with 
this  great  question  upon  such  narrow 
ground,  or  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
Greece  alone — it  is  all  founded  upon  blue 
books — a  pack  of  rubbish — mere  nisi  prius 
— let  us  come  to  that  which  is  the  great 
issue  to  bo  decided  by  the  House — the  fo- 
reign policy  of  the  Government.**  Now, 
that  certainly  strikes  me  as  being  a  very 
odd  position  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
take,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  verdict 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  against  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  in  consequence  of  which 
verdict  they  are  required  to  resign  office, 
proceeded  entirely  not  upon  the  question  of 


the  general  foreign  policy  of  tbe  Ooren- 
ment,  but  exclusively  and  distinctlj  opoa 
the  line  of  conduct  pursued  bj  them  in 
respect  to  Greece.      The  right  hon.  Bft- 
ronet  then  went  into  the  whole   of  the 
foreign  policy    of  the    eountnr,    learing 
out  of  view  the  whole  of  the  Greek  caae. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  waa  followed  hj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  fat 
South  Wiltshire,  and  he  followed  ezaedj 
in  the  same  track,  threw  the  Greek  qaet- 
tion  overboard,  and  took  his  stand  upon 
the  foreign    policy  of   the    Goremmeai. 
Then  came  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for   the   University   of    Oxford^ 
whom,  I  suppose,  we  are  now  to  .consider 
as  the  representative  of  Lord  Stanley  m 
this    House — "Gladstone    vice    Disivefi 
am  I  to  say,   resigned  or  saperseded  ?  " 
There   are,   therefore,   two    cases   before 
the  House :   the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon   and   the   right  hon. 
Member  for    South  Wiltshire  come  for- 
ward and  take  up  the  question  of  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  the  GoTomment; 
while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  arguing 
his  case  upon  the  nisi  prius  style,  takes 
his  stand  upon  the  Greek  question  only. 
Which  of  these  two  different  positions  is 
the  House  to  consider  ?     Is  it  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
or  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  f 
It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
me.     I  am  preparea  to  go  into  both.     Bnt 
I  must  say  this,  that  I  do  not  think,  if 
you  sever  in  your  cases  for  the  prosecution 
— if  the  hon.  Gentlemen  will  allow  me  to 
use  so  technical  a  phrase — and  shift  the 
ground  of  your  accusation  from  one  pmnt 
to  the  other,  I  claim  as  a  right  that  we  may 
be  fairly  heard  upon  both.     And  do  not 
tell  us  when  we  meet  you  on  the  Greek  case, 
that  it  is  all  mere  nisi  prius,  but  allow  us 
to   show  you   what    the    facts  are,    and 
what  the  nature  of  your  arguments,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  say  that  we  will  demol- 
ish your  whole  case,  nor  leave  you  a  leg 
to   stand   upon.      Sir,  the  case  is  thus, 
divided  into  two  parts:   the  interferenee 
of  the  Government  in  Greece,  and  the  po- 
licy of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Now,  as  I  am  following  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  the  debate,  I  must 
first  deal  with  his  case.    Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have,  it  appears,  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  redress- 
ing certain  wrongs  sustained  by  the  sub- 
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jectg  of  ibis  empire;  and  the  point  in  dis- 
pute is,  whether  thej  were  justified  in  the 
course  which  they  took  upon  that  occasion. 
Now,  as  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  that 
in  this  instance  the  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty have  sustained  wrong — a  fact  which 
no  one  has  attempted  to  deny — they  were 
most  unquestionably  entitled  to  redress 
from  the  Government  of  the  country  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
they  sustained  such  wrongs  but  if  the  laws 
of  that  country  where  these  wrongs  were 
perpetrated,  afforded  no  means  of  redress, 
they  became  unquestionably  entitled  to  re- 
dress from  the  Government  of  that  country, 
and  if  the  Government  would  not  redress 
those  wrongs,  it  was  not  only  the  right 
but  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
its  subjects,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
wrongs  which  they  had  suffered.  I  take 
it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  policy  of  all  nations,  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  a  State  to  protect  its 
subjects  against  injuries  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  other  States,  or  subjects 
of  such  States.  This  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  nations  have  acted 
in  all  ages.  The  noble  Lord  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  the  other  night  re- 
ferred to  the  great  principle  that  the  Ro- 
man State  never  allowed  a  Roman  citizen 
to  be  injured.  But  what  said  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  that  ?  He  said  that 
it  was  because  Rome  exercised  a  universal 
dominion  over  the  world  ;  because  it  con- 
sidered a  Roman  citizen  as  superior  to  the 
subjects  of  all  other  States,  and  by 
its  universal  supremacy  and  power  was 
enabled  to  tyrannise  over  other  countries, 
and  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  sustain- 
ed by  its  citizens  even  in  cases  where 
they  were  not  entitled  to  such  redress.  I 
dissent  from  that  position  altogether.  I  say 
that  it  was  not  after  the  Roman  empire 
had  become  established,  and  had  obtained 
its  supremacy  over  the  whole  world,  that 
that  position  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Roman  State.  It  was  a  principle  upon 
which  it  acted  from  the  very  earliest  ages 
of  the  empire  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
the  great  orator  was  entitled  triumphantly 
to  exclaim,  with  all  the  noble  pride  and  tri- 
umph of  a  Roman,  **  Qiu>t  hella  majores 
nostri  suscepti  erint,  quot  cives  Bomani 
injurid  afecti  suntf  navicularii  retenti, 
mercatores  spoliatij  esse  dicerentur,**  It 
was  not  only  before  they  had  established 
universal  dominion  oyer  the  world  that 


they  adopted  this  principle,  but  it  was  at  a 
period  in  their  history  when  they  had  to 
fight  their  battles  for  empire  with  other 
States  upon  almost  equal  terms,  that  they 
invariably  asserted  that  first  right  and 
duty  of  a  State  to  protect  its  citizens,  and 
to  obtain  redress  for  their  wrongs,  when 
they  sustained  any  at  the  hands  of  other 
States.  That  course,  I  take  it,  was  not 
unknown  to  this  country  either  in  one  of 
the  most  glorious  periods  of  its  history. 
What  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  dark 
shades  that  rest  upon  his  character,  has 
made  the  memory  of  Cromwell  illustrious? 
What,  but  that  he  would  suffer  no  £ng« 
lishman  to  be  injured  b^  any  State  or 
Potentate,  no  matter  how  great  ?  But, 
after  all,  can  the  proposition  be  denied 
that  the  Government  of  a  country  is  bound 
to  obtain  redress  for,  and  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  its  citizens  when  injured  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  did  not  dispute  that 
position  ;  but  he  qualified  it  by  saying,  that 
British  subjects  living  in  foreign  States, 
and  sustaining  any  wrong  there,  either 
from  the  Government  of  the  country, 
or  any  of  the  subjects  of  that  State, 
are  bound  to  have  recourse  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  for  redress,  and 
if  redress  could  be  obtained  from  such 
tribunals,  they  are  not  to  call  upon  the 
country  of  which  they  are  the  subjects 
to  interfere.  I  cheerfully  assent  to 
that  proposition,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  make  it  perfectly  manifest  that  in 
neither  of  the  cases  which  have  led  to 
the  interference  of  this  country  was  there 
the  slightest  or  most  remote  probability 
— looking  to  the  law  of  Greece,  and  the 
condition  of  its  tribunals — that  any  Eng- 
lish subject,  however  injured,  could  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  redress  from  the  tri- 
bunals of  that  country.  Now  I  will  take, 
in  the  first  place,  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlay. 
I  do  not  intend  to  cite  blue  books  upon 
this  subject;  the  whole  matter  is  capable 
of  being  placed  before  the  House  in  a  veiy 
short  and  succinct  form.  Mr.  Finlay,  it 
appears,  was  the  proprietor  of  some  land 
at  Athens.  That  gentleman,  with  some 
other  inhabitants  at  Athens,  was  anxious, 
when  King  Otho  was  in  possession  of  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  Greece,  to  induce  the 
King  to  fix  the  seat  of  Government  at 
Athens;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Finlay,  with 
those  other  inhabitants,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Government  of  Greece,  propos- 
ing to  give  or  sell  the  land  which  belonged 
to  them  to  the  Goremment,  upon  certain 
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terms,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  ap- 
plicable for  the  establishment  of  the  neces- 
Bary  public  buildings  in  Athens,  with  the 
yiew  of  inducing  the  Government  to  fix  it- 
self there.  But  they  coupled  their  oflfer  of 
the  land  with  these  conditions,  that  the  land 
to  be  taken  should  be  scheduled  and  set  out 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  taking 
possession  of  it.  When  the  Government 
came  to  Athens,  the  land  of  many  of  the  in- 
dividuals, which  had  been  thus  oifered  to 
the  Government,  was  taken.  Mr.  Finlay's 
land,  however,  was  not  so  taken.  The 
land  taken  by  the  Greek  Government  of 
the  other  individuals  was  paid  for  accor- 
ding to  a  price  which  the  parties  had 
agreed  upon;  and  it  is  easy  to  un< 
derstand  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
like  Athens,  possessing  property,  and 
being  desirous  of  bringing  the  Government 
to  Athens,  should  be  perfectly  willing  to 
dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  land  at  a  lower 
rate,  if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  attain  their 
object,  as  the  existence  of  the  Government 
to  Athens  would  have  the  effect  of  enhan- 
cing the  value  of  the  remainder  of  their 
property.  Mr.  Finlay*s  land  was  not,  how- 
ever, taken  upon  this  ground;  it  was  taken 
some  time  after,  by  the  arbitrary  command 
of  the  King,  without  law  or  ordinance,  or 
without  anything  whatever  which  could 
give  a  sanction  to  such  a  proceeding-^no- 
thing,  except  the  arbitrary  and  absolute 
will  of  the  Sovereign.  That  is  a  matter 
of  fact  upon  which  I  defy  any  man  to  dis- 
pute. That  being  done,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  Mr.  Finlay 's  land  was  taken  and 
converted  into  the  palace  garden  of  the 
King.  Mr.  Finlay  applied  for  compensation 
in  1836;  and  according  to  the  statement 
of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons — who,  1  apprehend, 
notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  credit — the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  towards  the  Greek  Government  were 
characterised  by  the  most  gentlemanly  mo- 
deration and  forbearance;  yet  for  six  long 
years  (until  1842),  Mr.  Finlay  continued, 
from  time  to  time,  to  put  forward,  kindly 
and  temperately,  his  demand  for  compensa- 
tion, but  could  not  get  a  single  farthing. 
Do  not  tell  mo  that  the  delay  arose  from 
any  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  should  be  given  to  that  gen- 
tleman. He  could  not  obtain  even  the 
slightest  answer  to  his  communications. 
But  in  1842,  when  this  injustice  became 
too  grievous  to  be  patiently  borne  any 
longer,  Mr.   Finlay  addressed  the  noble 


Lord  who  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  af- 
fairs of  this  country — not  the  preseut  no- 
ble Lord,  but  the  Earl  of  Abeitleen — who 
instructed  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  applj  to 
the  Greek  Government,  and  to  enforce  bj 
all  means  in  his  power  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  Mr.  Finlay.     What  was  the  re- 
sult ?    After  a  great  deal  of  difficultj  and 
delay,  the    King  of  Greece  proposed  to 
issue   a   commission   to   inquire  into  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Finlay.     But  of  whom  was 
it  proposed  that  the  commission   should 
consist  ?  Of  M.  Glarakis  and  M.  Manitaki, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.     One  of  those 
persons  was  a  most  remarkable  character; 
and  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  speaking  of 
him  in  a  public  despatch,  said  Uiat  he  was 
a  man  who   had  made  himself  notorious 
by  fostering  and  encouraging  pirates.    The 
other  was  a  mere  creature  of  the  King,  and 
would  have    acted,   if  appointed,    on   tlie 
part  of  the  King.     Mr.  Finlay,  therefore, 
objected  to  this  commission.  Further  com* 
munications   took  place,   and  no   redress 
could  be  obtained.     This   was  in    1845. 
Now,  a  commission  thus  constituted,  Mr. 
Finlay  was  justified  in  repudiating.     He 
said,  very  truly,   "It  is  not  an  impartial 
tribunal;  1  can  place  no  confidence  in  it; 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  will 
appeal  to  the  Government  at  home."     He 
did  so,  and  the  present  noble  Lord,  then  at 
the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  inquired 
into  the  matter,  a  despatch  was  sent  to 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  instructing  him  to  en- 
force the  claim  of  Mr.  Finlay.     The  King 
proposed  another  commission,  which  was 
appointed;  and  in  the  end,  after  all  these 
years  of  evasion,  shuffling,  quirks,  and  chi- 
canery of  every  description,  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the   matter  to  arbitration.      At 
first  the  Greek  Government  had  the  assur- 
ance to  propose  that  it  should  have  the 
nomination    of   the   umpire;    but,    being 
shamed  out  of  this  extravagant  proposal, 
a  proper   umpire   was  appointed.     What 
was  the  next  trick  they  resorted  to?  Whj, 
they  delayed  the  production  of  the  neces- 
sary documents  beyond  the  period  of  three 
months,  within  which  period,  by  the  law 
of   Greece,  an  arbitration  must  be   con- 
cluded, or  it  falls  to  the  ground.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has 
stated  that  the  delay  had  originated  with 
Mr.  Finlay;  but  this  is  not  so  :  the  blue 
book  proves  directly  the  contrary.     It  was 
the  Government  who  asked  for  the  delay. 
Now,  was  this  fair  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ?     Talk  of  nisi  print,  indeed  !  At 
least  lawyers  held  this  at  nisi  pritu — that 
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though  they  might  use  sophistry  to  induce 
a  jury  or  a  court  to  adopt  their  conclusions, 
it  was  a  sacred  duty  not  to  mis-state  facts. 
Well,  then,  Mr.  Finlay  could  get  no  re- 
dress; hut  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford says,  he  might  have  gone  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  country.  The  tribunals  of 
the  country,  indeed  !  They  say,  **  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  f  but  this 
is  equally  the  case  when  applied  to  law. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  possesses  every 
quality  which  would  have  made  a  most 
brilliant  advocate.  He  has  eloquence  un- 
limited, subtlety  unrivalled,  casuistry  un- 
exampled; all  he  wants  is  a  little  know- 
ledge of  law.  If  he  had  not  been  a  great 
statesman,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
lawyer,  if  he  would  only  have  conde- 
scended to  put  on  the  wig  and  gown,  and 
acquire  a  little  knowledge  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  law.  I  would  advise  him,  if 
he  would  accept  of  my  humble  advice,  to 
confine  himself  to  that  science  of  which 
he  is  so  great  a  master — politics,  and 
not  to  meddle  with  law.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  law  —  that  a  sub- 
ject cannot  sue  the  Sovereign.  That  is 
the  rule  in  every  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this.  And  why  is  it  not  the  law  in 
England  ?  Simply,  because,  by  the  estab- 
lished usage  and  magnanimous  practice 
of  this  country,  the  Sovereign,  upon  the 
petition  of  a  subject  complaining  of  a  wrong 
sustained  from  the  Crown,  refers  it  to  the 
first  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  indorses 
upon  the  petition  the  important  and  solemn 
words,  **  Let  right  be  done."  And  upon 
that  the  Sovereign  condescends  to  submit 
Herself  to  an  equality  with  Her  subjects 
before  the  throne  of  law,  and  allows  justice 
to  be  adminstered  between  Her  and  the 
meanest  of  Her  subjects  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  land.  And,  thank  God ! 
that  we  have  tribunals,  and  that  we  have 
judges,  who  would  administer  the  law  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  and  Her  subjects  with 
as  much  impartiality,  with  as  even  a  hand, 
and  with  as  unbiassed  a  mind,  as  between 
any  two  ordinary  persons.  But  is  that  the 
case  in  Greece  ?  No  !  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  read  these  documents — and 
I  will  do  him  the  justice,  or  rather  the 
charity,  to  believe  that  he  had  only  super- 
ficially looked  at  them — he  would  have 
found  out  what  was  the  actual  state 
of  the  law  in  Greece.  I  will  tell  you 
what  Mr.  Finlay  wrote  upon  the  subject; 
and    the    letter    was   forwarded    to   the 


Greek  Government  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
and  they  could  not  contradict  it.  Mr. 
Finlay  said  this — and  this  is  the  only  do- 
cument that  1  shall  read  from  the  blue 
books : — 

"  I  solicit  your  attention  to  the  reasons  which 
render  M.  Coletti's  reference  to  the  Greek 
courts  of  law  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice.  My  land  was  seized  for  the 
profit  of  the  civil  list,  without  any  preliminary 
form,  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  Government  was 
virtually  despotic.  Repeated  acts  of  oppression 
at  last  caused  the  revolution  of  the  3d  (15th) 
September,  1843.  That  revolution,  however, 
kindly  allowed  a  veil  to  cover  the  unconstitutional 
acts  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  monarchy. 
Now,  my  demand  for  indemnity  is  really  no  claim 
on  the  regular  administration  of  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment, but  is  directed  against  the  civil  list, 
to  obtain  redress  for  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  at  a  period  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  Greece  was  in  abeyance,  and  when  it  was 
impossible,  as  M.  Coletti  is  aware,  to  bring  any 
action  against  the  crown  before  the  courts  of  law. 
The  state  of  things  is  now  changed  in  Greece; 
and,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, the  civil  list  cannot  act  except  by  agents, 
who  would  become  individually  responsible  for 
infractions  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  might 
be  personally  sued  before  the  existing  courts  of 
law  for  any  illegalities  they  might  commit.  This 
was  not  the  case  when  I  was  deprived  of  my  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  Bavarian  officers  who  acted  as  the 
agents  of  the  civil  list  were  not  only  free  from 
responsibility  at  the  time,  but  they  have  long  ago 
returned  to  Bavaria." 

[Mr.  Gladstone  :  What  is  the  date  of 
that?]  It  is  dated  May  25,  1846,  at  the 
time  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  in  office. 
Now,  that  letter  was  sent  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  to  Coletti,  the  Minister  of  Greece, 
and  no  answer  was  ever  returned  to  the 
important  allegations  which  it  contained. 
I  ask,  then,  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
read  that  letter  or  not  ?  If  he  had,  why 
did  he  not  state  it  to  the  House  ?  If  he 
had  not  read  it,  how  can  he  reconcile  it  to 
himself,  with  that  sense  of  justice  which 
he,  upon  all  occasions,  so  loudly  professes, 
to  condemn  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
to  denounce  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  without  having  first 
made  himself  master  of  the  actual  facts  ? 
[  Cheers,]  I  understand  that  cheer,  and  it  can 
only  proceed  from  some  hon.  Member  who  is 
dead  to  all  considerations  of  justice,  who  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  anything  is  fair  against 
a  political  enemy,  and  that  they  may 
lower  and  traduce  a  Minister  like  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country,  by  distorting 
facts  and  perverting  evidence.  But,  I  ask, 
what  becomes  of  the  position  that  Mr.  Fin- 
lay could  have  appealed  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  country  against  the  Eang  of  Greece? 
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Tho  King  of  Greece  is  utterly  irresponsible, 
not  only  politically  but  civilly,  to  any  of 
his  subjects,  and  you  can  only  seek  redress, 
if  you  have  sustained  any  injury,  against 
the  officers  of  State.     In  this  case,  how* 
ever,  the  officers  of  State  were  not  respon- 
sible, because  this  matter  had   occurred 
before  the  constitution  by  which  alone  even 
they  became  responsible,  and  were  called 
into  power.     With  respect,   therefore,   to 
the  claim    of  Mr.   Finlay,    I  think  that 
case  is  pretty   well   disposed  of.     I  now 
come  to  M.  Pacifico ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  discuss  that  case  on 
its  merits,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  M. 
Pacifico  being  a  Jew  or  an  usurer,  or,  as 
it  was  ungenerously  suggested  behind  his 
back,  and  when  ho  could  not  defend  him- 
self a  delinquent  who  had  committed  an 
act  of  forgery.     All  these  questions  aro 
utterly  beside  the  one  at  issue.    And  hero, 
Sir,  let  me  say,  that  I  never  felt  stronger 
indignation  than  when  I  read  the  observa- 
tions as  to  who  and  what  M.  Pacifico  was 
and  is,  which   have    been  repeated   over 
and  over  again  in  that  portion  of  the  press 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Russian  des- 
potism, and  which  have  been  spoken  over 
and  over  again  by  certain  noble  Lords  who 
come   forward   either   for  their  own   be- 
hoof, or  that  of  continental  tyrants.     Ac- 
cording to  these  authorities,  M.  Pacifico  is 
a  species  of  Jew  broker — a  Jew  usurer — 
a   Jew   trafficker — a   hybrid  Jew.      And 
then.    Sir,  forsooth,   we   are  told  in  the 
same  breath  as  that  in  which  such  phrases 
are  employedi  that  they  are  not  used  to 
prejudice  the  individual  to  whom  they  are 
applied.     For  what  purpose,  then,  I  ask, 
are  they  used?     Why,  Sir,  even  at  niti 
pritis  wo  should  not  stoop  to  such  shabby 
artifices  as  these.  Even  lawyers  would  not 
resort  to  such  mean  and  dirty  arts  as  these; 
they  would  not  think  themselves  justified 
in  saying  that,  on  a  man  sustaining  a  civil 
wrong  and  demanding  justice,  the  question 
was  to  be  tried  by  his  character;  yet  that 
has  been  done  again  and  again  to  prejudice 
this  case.     Uowcver,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  taking  the  place  of  those  who 
had  carried  on  this  accusation  against  the 
Government  elsewhere,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  himself  from  being  sup- 
posed to  take  any  part  in  such  acts  as 
these.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
pursued  the  course  followed  elsewhere,  of 
making  tho  mo»t  of  the  abused  extrava- 
gance of  M.  Pacifico *s   demand.     But   I 
will  show  the  House  that  the  amount  of 
pompensation  claimed  has  nothing  to  do 


with   the  question,   and   for  this   dmplt 
reason — it  never  was  a  matter  of  diaputt 
with  the  Greek  Government  at  all.     Thi 
objection   which  the  Greek    Govemmfliil 
took  was  to  the  principle  of  the  demAod, 
not  to  its  amount.     The  dispute    nerir 
advanced  so  far  as  to  hare  anything  to 
do  with  the  amount.    As  for  the  wrongs 
inflioted  on  M.  Pacifiooi  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.     They  are  known  to  ell  the 
world.     The  man  was  outraged  in  hia  per- 
son, in  his  family,  and  in  his  property.  The 
question,  then,  is  this — was  he  entitled  to 
redress  ?     He  may  be  a  Jew — a  broker-^ 
a  usurer — a  hybrid  Jew  —  he  may  have 
committed  an  act  of  forgery.     It  Is  poa* 
sible — although  God  forbid  that  I  ahonld 
believe  such  a  charge  against  any  man 
without  the  opportunity  of  answering  it  I— 
he  may  have  been  a  forger  :  it  did  not  lie 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Portuguese  Gorera* 
ment  to  say  so  after  having  appointed  him 
consul,   first  at  Morocco,    and    then    at 
Athens  ;    but  for  all  tliat  he  was  injared* 
and  therefore  entitled  to  redress.      Now 
what  aro  tho  known  facts  aa  to  his  po- 
sition ?   He  had  been  living  at  Athena  for 
many  years  in  comfort  and  respectability 
— a  substantial   citizen,  carrying   on  hk 
business  with  the  Greek  people.    Well,  he 
was  grietrously  injured.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  he  ought  to  hate  gone 
before  the  Greek  tribunals.     What  tribn- 
nals  ?     He  did  go  before  one*     He  tried 
to  proceed  in  a  criminal  court — with  whal 
success  we  know.      A  crime  had  been 
committed  in  the  broad  daylight— at  noon 
— in  the  midst  of  Athens.     The  perpetra- 
tors were  seen  and  well  known.      They 
were  denounced  to  the  police,  and  the  po- 
lice, in  reply,  contended  that  there  Was  no 
evidence  to  fix  their  identity,  and  to  lei 
them  loose  again.  So  much  for  the  honour 
and  honesty  of  Greek  tribunals.     But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  why  did  he  not 
go  before  a  civil  tribunal?     Why  did  he 
not  sue  the  rioters  for  damages  ?     Good 
God  !  Is  it  possible  that  the  right  bon» 
Gentleman  can  be  in  earnest?     Does  he 
really  consider  us  so  weak,  so  gullible,  at 
to  be  likely  to  swallow  an  obvious,  a  pal* 
pable,  a  gross  absurdity,  such  as  that? 
What !  seek  for  compensation  in  damages 
from  a  mob — from  a  rabble  of  brigands, 
vagabonds,  and  ruffians  in  rags  and  tat- 
ters, who  wrecked  his  house  and  stole  his 
furniture  ?      Is  he  to  proceed  for  damages 
against  such  a  horde  as  this  ?    Let  me  ask 
the  House — let  mo  ask   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  this  question:  suppose  that  in 
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some  time  of  trouble  and  popular  excite- 1 
ment  a  mob  were  to  sack  his  bouse,  as  the 
mob  sacked  M.  Pacifico*s,  would  he  bring 
an  action  against  each  and  every  member 
of  that  mob  ?  We  have  had  instances  of 
such  riots  taking  place,  I  think.  Notting- 
ham Castle  was  destroyed.  It  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Did  ho  prose- 
cute the  mob  for  damages  ?  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry's  house  in  St.  James's- 
square  was  attacked,  and  damaged.  Did 
he  prosecute  the  mob  for  damages  ?  The 
palace  of  the  bishop  at  Bristol  was  burnt 
down,  and  property  to  a  great  extent  de- 
stroyed. Did  he  prosecute  the  mob  for 
damages  ?  No;  you  don't  proceed  against 
paupers.  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  out 
of  them.  Observe  the  difference  between 
Greece  and  this  country.  England,  with 
wiser  legislation,  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  for  injuries  done  in  times  of  tu- 
mult, it  was  idle  to  leave  the  people  to  a 
remedy  by  civil  action  against  the  parties 
committing  them,  provided  this  wise  re- 
gulation, that  in  the  case  of  such  injuries 
the  local  community,  the  hundred,  should 
be  responsible  for  the  property  which 
has  been  demolished.  If,  however,  the 
property  fall  under  a  certain  category 
for  which  the  hundred  is  not  liable,  the 
Government  is  nevertheless  bound  to  make 
the  loss  good;  so  that  no  owner  of  property 
need  suffer  from  the  lawless  violence  of 
mobs,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  keep  in  order.  If,  then,  this  state 
of  things  had  existed  in  Athens — if  M. 
Pacifico  could  have  claimed  redress  from 
the  Greek  tribunals,  he  was  no  doubt 
bound  to  go  there.  But  I  say  he  could  not. 
It  is  idle  to  assert  that  he  could.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  that  there  are 
courts  of  law  in  Greece,  that  there  is  a 
regular  bar  there  always  ready  to  under- 
take the  case  of  anybody  applying  to  them. 
Is  there  ?  Stop  a  minute.  M.  Pacifico 
having  been  attacked  a  second  time,  and 
having  made  his  complaint,  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  instruct- 
ed Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to  institute  a  prose- 
cution against  the  parties  who  had  com- 
mitted the  outrage.  What  was  the  result? 
The  offending  parties  had  actually  been 
apprehended,  when  M.  Pacifico  was  told 
that  he  could  not  get  a  lawyer  to  bring 
his  case  on,  and  that  such  was  the  strict 
compulsion  under  which  the  courts  were 
kept,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  put  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  oountry.  Bat,  says  the 
right  hoQ.  Gentleman,  the  jadges  at  Athent 


administer  justice  impartially  and   fairly. 
There  is  a  court  called  the  Areopagus,  and 
its  judges  are  perfectly  free  to  act  accor- 
ding to  the   dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Let  me  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
he  never  laboured  under  a  more  complete 
mistake.      The   constitution  undoubtedly 
provides  that  the  judges  shall  not  be  dis- 
missecl  at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  they 
are  so  dismissed  every  d&y.    And  not  only 
that;  but  the  Greek  Government  have  es- 
tablished this  system — and  it  showed  their 
Greek  subtlety,  as  they  have  a  number  of 
courts  of  equal  jurisdiction  and  authority — 
they  transplant  the  judges  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  the  purposes  of  each  case  may 
seem  to  require.      When  a  particular  case 
which  the   Government    is   interested    in 
bringing  to  a  particular  decision  occurs  in 
a  court,  why  then  they  transplant  the  judge 
on  whom  they  can  depend  into  that  court. 
Let  me  cite  an  instance.    An  action  waa 
brought  by  M.  Piscatori,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador  at  Athens,  against  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper published  there,  ihe  Athena,  This  was 
in  1846.     M.  Piscatori  was,  of  course,  all- 
powerful  with  the  Government.     Well,  the 
sentence  was  against  the  editor  :  two  of 
the  judges  pronounced  for  his  acquittal — 
three  for  his  condemnation.     One  of  the 
former,  called,    I    believe,    Disachi,   was 
summarily  dismissed,  in  the  following  curt 
terms  :-— "  The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
remove  you  from  the  bench."     Well,  the 
editor  appealed  to  the  court  of  the  Are- 
opagus, and  on  the  eve  of  his  case  coming 
on,  two  of  his  judges  who  were  to  be  were 
suddenly  dismissed,    without  any  reason 
whatever  being  assigned.      I  have  these 
facts  from  authority  upon  which  I  can  im* 
plicitly  rely,  and  for  their  exact  truth  I 
pledge    myself   to    the    House.     Again: 
there  was  a  president  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  called  Gleonares.    He  was  dis- 
missed upon  the  instant,  without  any  rea- 
son assigned,  but  for  causes  of  which  no 
one  who  has  listened  to  what  I  stated,  can 
for  a  moment  doubt.     And  after  this  you 
tell  me  that  the  Greek  tribunals  are  pure. 
"  Oh,  but,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, "  I  produce  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  to 
prove  my  case.     He  says  that  the  press  ia 
free,  and  the  tribunals  are  fair  and  inde- 
pendent."   True,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  says 
so;  but  when?     Sir,  the  reference  to  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  shows  that  there  are  other 
texts  besides  those  of  Scripture  which  the 
— which  certain    persons    can   quote  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  despatch  in  ques- 
tion was  written  in  1836,  and  under  what 
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circumstances?  King  Otho  having  been 
advised  by  his  father,  as  young  gentlemen 
who  have  lived  too  fast  and  extravagantly 
sometimes  are,  to  go  and  travel,  and  look  out 
for  a  wife — of  course,  a  rich  one — obeyed 
the  paternal  injunction,  and  left  his  kingdom 
under  the  charge  of  Count  Armansperg, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
royal  master  to  set  matters  a  little  to 
rights.  Well,  he  began  by  reforming  the 
tribunals,  by  making  them  independent. 
He  set  the  press  free — he  established  pro- 
vincial councils,  so  as  to  give  the  people 
some  sort  of  means  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  public  matters — in  short,  he 
set  the  kingdom  so  far  to  rights,  hoping, 
of  course,  that  upon  the  return  of  his 
royal  master  he  would  reap  the  reward  of 
his  merits  in  a  rich  overflow  of  regal  fa- 
vours. Notice,  however,  of  what  Count 
Armansperg  had  been  doing  had,  it  seems, 
been  conveyed  to  King  Otho,  who  straight- 
way returned  in  alarm,  and  before  the  boat 
which  conveyed  him  from  the  ship  touched 
the  soil  of  Greece,  Count  Armansperg  was 
iguominiously  dismissed.  Arbitrary  do- 
minion resumed  its  tyrannic  rule — injus- 
tice, oppression,  and  wrong  were  re-estab- 
lished in  their  old  supremacy ;  and  such  is 
the  system  which  has  ruled  supreme  in 
Greece  ever  since.  Well,  to  proceed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  last  night 
on  the  case  of  the  man  Sumachi,  who  was 
tortured;  and  he  set  out  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  believe  Sumachi^s  statement,  and 
that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was  just  the  man 
ready  to  receive  and  record  any  unauthen- 
ticated  case  bearing  against  the  Greek 
Government.  Sir,  I  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  is  a  man  who, 
after  eight  or  nine  years*  service  as  Minis- 
ter of  Athens,  received,  as  a  token  of  his 
Sovereign's  approbation,  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath;  and  I  hope  that  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  thus  specially  and  highly 
honoured,  is  at  least  entitled  to  have  his 
official  assertions  believed,  at  all  events 
until  the  contrary  shall  have  been  shown. 
But  is  this  case  of  Sumachi  a  single  in- 
stance ?  No.  Torture  has  over  and  over 
again  been  applied  in  Greece.  I  have  here 
a  pamphlet  recently  published  upon  that 
country — a  pamphlet,  the  claims  of  which 
to  perfect  credibility  and  high  considera- 
tion are  vouched  for  when  I  say  that  it 
displays  upon  its  front  the  respected  and 
respectable  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Baillie 
Cochrane.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what 
that  Gentleman  says  on  the  subject  of 
Greece : — 


"One  word  regirding   the    miinioipAliUas  ef 
Greece,  which  were  even  respeeted  by  the  Tnriu^ 
and  to  the  confirmation  of  whose  privileges  tks 
representatives  of  the  three  Powers  attached  tht 
greatest  importance  in  1828.    These  rights,  imdar 
the  present  administration,  are  odIj  used  as  ia- 
struments  of  vexation,  oppression,  and  perseov- 
tion.    In  one  year,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  87  municipal  officers  have  been  su- 
perseded, and  any  persons  elected  by  the  people 
are  immediately  rejected,  unless  they  consent  to 
become  the  mere  tools  of  the  Govemmeni.     It 
were  idle  to  cite  instances,  for  M.  Coletti  does  net 
deny  the  fact,  but  contents  himself  with  the  f^tj 
plausible  declaration  that  this  tyrannical  power 
is  never  exercised  except  for  the  adrantage  of  the 
people.   We  must  assume  that  M.  Coletti  is  under 
the  impression  that  brigandage  is  another  element 
of  good  government,  for  the  following  docoments 
are  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  CTidence  in 
my  possession.     A  petition  presented  from  Patras 
a  few  weeks  since,  and  authenticated  by  all  the 
leading  inhabitants,  states  — '  The  members  of 
the  family  Dimeoi,  arrested  by  the  Mirarque  (the 
Government  officer),  were  subjected  to  the  tortore 
for  three  days,  and  all  their  effects  sold.     Dimetri 
Nicalocupulo,  accused  of  an  insignifioant  robbery 
three  years  ago,  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  ex- 
pired soon  after.'     This  unhappy  man  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Mirarque  as  having  stolen  a  oow 
three  years  since ;  the  Mirarque  ordered  an  or- 
deal by  torture,  the  gendarmes  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  threw  him  down,  and  placed  enormoas 
stones  on  his  breast  and  stomach,  and  then  jump- 
ed upon  them.    In  the  last  extremity,  and  in  the 
hope  of  saving  his  life,  he  pleaded  guilty,  bat  it 
vras  too  late ;  when  the  stones  were  remored  he 
died ;  his  young  wife,  who  was  on  the  oto  of  her 
confinement,  was  carried  to  the  grave  a  lew  days 
afterwards.    I  translate  parts  of  the  petition  from 
Messcnia,  but  the  tortures  practised  on  the  wo- 
men will   not  bear  description  —  in  these  eases 
the  atrocity  of  the  crime  is  the  security  of  the 
criminal.     'Sire — Fifty  citizens,  dragged   with- 
out excuse  from  the    bosom    of  their  fiuouUes, 
and   thrown   into  a  damp  and   loathsome   dun- 
geon,  deploring  their  loss  of  liberty,  that  last 
worldly  blessing,  cast  themselves  on  your  mercy. 
Sire,  the  tortures  we  have  undergone  are  unheard 
of  and  horrible ;    some  of  us  suspended  by  the 
feet ;  others,  with  their  legs  and  arms  bound,  are 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  blocks  of  stone  placed 
on  their  chests,  their  flesh  torn  and  limbs  muti- 
lated  A  robbery  had  been  eom- 

mitted  in  our  village  in  the  month  of  October  ; 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  D.  Soulis,  lieutenant 
des  garde  frontieres,  at  the  head  of  a  detaehmmit 
of  soldiers,  and  without  any  instructions  from  the 
magistrates,  desired  them  to  seize  eighty  of  us,  and 
throw  us  into  a  cellar  of  a  house  of  a  priest 
named  Papajanopulos.  Not  obtaining  any  in- 
formation, notwithstanduig  all  the  violence,  some 
were  released,  and  others  conducted  to  their  re- 
spective houses,  where  the  most  horrible  tortures 
were  inflicted  upon  us  during  the  nights  of  the  22nd 
and  23rd  ;  then,  not  having  succeeded  in  making 
us  admit  ourselves  guilty,  we  were  taken  to  a 
lonely  spot  named  Divari,  thrown  down,  bound 
and  gagged,  with  enormous  stones  heaped  upon 
us  ;  when  we  lay  at  the  point  of  death  the  stones 
were  removed,  and  we  were  set  at  liberty.  These 
horrors.  Sire,  had  a  far  different  object  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  theft ;  for  some  time  past  the  garde  ftiMH 
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tieres  hare  endeaTOured  to  push  us  to  acts  of  de- 
spair. But  we.  Sire,  throw  ourselves  upon  your 
Majesty's  protection,  imploring  in  tears  and  afflic- 
tion the  punishment  of  those  persons  who  have 
so  outraged  humanity.  We  supplicate  your  Ma- 
jesty to  condescend  to  take  efficacious  measures 
to  put  a  termination  to  those  miseries  which  op- 
press your  people,  by  excluding  from  the  public 
service  those  persons  who,  instead  of  executing 
the  laws,  only  substitute  fearful  tortures  ;  and  all 
these  crimes  are  committed  in  the  name  of  your 
Majesty/  At  Lamia,  on  the  26th  November  last, 
two  gendarmes  and  three  soldiers  entered  the 
village  of  Daitza,  where  they  took  and  imprisoned 
the  authorities,  and  then  having  entered  the  cot- 
tages belonging  to  two  men,  Agrosloti  Galato- 
poulo  and  Christo  Tagana,  seized  the  women, 
whom  they  treated  with  a  brutality  too  horrible 
to  describe,  and  then  pillaged  the  house.  It  will 
be  observed  that  these  are  outrages  committed  by 
officers  and  men  in  authority,  and  the  instances 
might  be  multiplied  tenfold,  but  it  is  hopeless  to 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the  general  disor- 
ganisation of  the  country,  and  the  reader  must 
imagine  it  after  being  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment actually  amnestises  the  brigands  ;  and  not 
this  alone,  but  the  captains  of  banditti  are  em- 
powered to  delegate  their  authority  to  those  em- 
ployed under  their  command.  I  add  one  of  the 
certificates : — *  I,  the  undersigned,  oertiiy  upon 
my  conscience  that  the  bearer  of  this  note  served 
under  my  orders  in  all  my  acts  of  brigandage  that 
I  committed,  and  that  he  always  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal.  (Signed)  Kiaffa' — this 
'  Kiaffii '  being  a  notorious  brigand.  I  admit  that 
M.  Coletti  has  this  advantage,  that  these  facts  are 
hardly  credible  ;  but  when  M.  Daniopoulo  as- 
serted in  the  Chamber  that  M.  Coletti  had  amnes- 
tised  no  less  than  fifteen  captains  of  banditti, 
whose  names  were  alone  sufficient  to  inspire  ter- 
ror, why  did  not  M.  Coletti,  for  the  credit  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation,  make  some  attempt  to  refute 
these  terrible  accusations  ?  M.  Coletti's  policy  is 
to  discredit  the  constitution." 

These,  then,  arc  the  men  whom  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  accused  of  not  having 
treated  with  sufficient  delicacy,  courtesy, 
and  respect.  Torture,  I  repeat,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  Greece.  I  can  prove  in- 
numerable instances  of  it.  One  is  so  dis- 
gusting I  cannot  mention ;  and  yet  I  ought 
to  -mention  it — I  will  mention  it.  1  feel 
that  it  ought  be  told  ;  that  we  may  at 
least  know  what  these  people,  of  whom 
so  much  has  been  said,  really  are.  How  do 
they  torture  women  ?  They  attach  cats 
to  their  naked  person.<«,  and  then  flog  the 
animals,  that  in  their  furious  struggles 
they  may  lacerate  the  flesh  to  which  they 
are  tied.  Another  species  of  torture  is 
this — a  man  is  tied  hands,  feet,  and  head 
together,  and  in  this  position  flung  upon 
the  ground  and  bastinadoed.  And  still. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  right — 
perfectly  right — in  saying  that  all  such 
atrocities  are  forbidden  bv  the  constitution 
of  Greece.     But  what  is  the  value  of  that 


constitution  ?  I  say.  Sir,  not  so  much  as 
that  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 
It  has  been  set  aside — violated — outraged 
in  every  respect  and  in  every  way.  It 
exists  but  in  name;  while  oppression  and 
corruption  reign  in  unmitigated  horror  in 
its  room.  And  now.  Sir,  I  dismiss  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Greek  argu- 
ment. I  trust  I  have  given  him  and  them 
satisfactory  answers.  Transcendent  as  are 
the  abilities  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  believe  that  even  his  talents  will  not  sup- 
port a  case  when  truth  is  in  the  other 
scale.  That  truth,  if  it  does  not  prevail 
here,  will  prevail  elsewhere.  The  country 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  what  is  the  truth 
in  this  question.  The  country  will  fully 
appreciate,  too,  the  motives  which  induce 
you,  after  four  years  of  silence,  now  at 
length  to  come  forward  to  attack  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
this  country.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  here,  I  tell  you  that  the  people  of 
England  will  only  rally  the  more  heartily 
around  that  Government  which  stands 
pledged  to  extend  the  safeguard  of  its 
power  to  all  its  subjects,  in  whatever  land 
their  business  may  have  led  them,  and 
which  is  also  able  and  willing,  if  on  any 
occasion  it  may  be  too  late  to  interfere  for 
the  purposes  of  protection — at  all  events 
to  stand  forward  and  to  demand  for  them 
reparation  and  redress.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  asks  why 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
has  carried  his  resolution  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Greek  question,  to  which  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Lords  was  confined  ? 
I  will  tell  him.  The  verdict  in  the  other 
House  was  certainly  taken  in  the  case  of 
Greece.  This  he  asserts;  this  I  admit. 
But  will  anybody  tell  me  that  had  the  ver- 
dict been  taken  on  the  subject  of  Greece 
alone,  it  must  not  have  been,  after  the 
facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  favour  of 
the  Government  ?  There  is  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  insinuates  that  the  resolution  was 
purposely  so  framed  as  to  avoid  the 
issue  on  the  Greek  question.  He  says, 
you  did  not  venture  to  take  the  debate 
simply  upon  Greece;  you  deemed  it  safer 
to  enlarge  the  issue.  I  ask — I  put  it  to 
the  House — do  you  believe,  after  what  you 
have  heard,  that  the  Government  could 
have  met  with  any  other  fate  than  a  tri- 
umphant acquittal  had  the  charges  against 
them  been  confined  solely  to  Greece  ?  But 
I  will  tell  you  why — as  I  conceive — the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  brought  for- 
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ward  this  Motion  chose  to  make  it  embrace 
more  in  its  terms  than  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  technically  and  strictly 
involyed;  and  I  think  I  can  also  state  the 
reason  why  the  Goyemment  deprecated 
anything  like  a  limitation  of  the  present 
debate  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  al- 
ready voted  in  another  place.  It  is  quite 
true  that  you  framed  your  indictment  in 
the  House  of  Lords  so  as  to  limit  it  to 
Greece.  But  you  conducted  the  discus- 
sion not  with  reference  only  to  Greece,  but 
to  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  GoTcm- 
ment;  and  so,  when  you  obtained  your  sen- 
tence upon  one  count  of  the  indictment, 
you  boasted  to  the  whole  world  that  that 
which  was  condemned  was  not  merely 
limited  to  the  resolution  upon  Greek  affairs, 
but  was  in  fact  and  in  truth  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  Then, 
Sir,  it  was  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said,  I  will  frame  my  resolution  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  subject;  there  shall 
be  no  mistake  about  it;  the  verdict  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  a  full,  an 
ample,  and  a  decisive  one.  Well,  then, 
having  gone  so  far,  let  us  take  the  whole 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord.  But  first,  mark 
this  —  you  brought  forward  that  ques- 
tion only  where  it  was  not  competent  for 
the  noblo  Lord  himself  to  appear  and  reply* 
Oh  !  you  know  the  power  of  his  intellect 
— ^you  know  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
all  the  facts  you  were  mis*stating.  It  was 
here  and  in  the  noble  Lord's  presence  that 
your  accusations  should  have  been  made. 
But  no,  you  remained  silent,  and  allowed 
the  matter  to  be  brought  on  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  from  quite  a  different  quar- 
ter. Long  have  you  sat  there,  and  long 
have  your  tongues  been  tied,  for  reasons  of 
course  best  known  to  yourselves.  You  say 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  have  been 
injured — that  peace  has  been  jeopardised 
—that  the  dignity  of  England  has  been 
compromised,  and  her  honour  tarnished.  Is 
this  true  ? — and  have  you  sat  there  in 
silence  suffering  such  things  to  proceed  ? 
Nay,  more,  have  you  not  actually  support- 
ed the  Administration  which  you  say  has 
produced  these  results  f  Why  did  you 
not  come  forward  ere  now  f  Did  you  not 
owe  it  to  the  country,  to  the  House,  to 
yourselves  as  statesmen,  to  come  forward 
and  say,  "  It  is  true  that  we  are  support- 
ing you  in  your  domestic  policy,  but  we 
warn  you  that  as  to  your  foreign  policy, 
that  we  can't  support,  and  that  a  day  will 
oome  when  we  must  and  will  brinff  you  to 
an  account.    Be  wise  in  time.     We  are 


your  friends— your  friends  in  prirata  aa 
well  as  in  public."  Why,  I  aay,  did  yot 
not  act  thus  ?  There  are  not  wanting  op- 
portunities. Hon.  Gentlemen,  who  nave 
been  the  open  and  fair  and  manly  enemiea 
of  the  Government,  and  whom  I  roapaet» 
have  more  than  once  brought  this  ^es« 
tion  forward.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire,  on  more  than  one  occaaiony  intn^ 
duced  the  subject  of  Spain;  another  hon. 
Gentleman  brought  forward  the  question  of 
Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  polities.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, with  that  eloquent  sarcasm  of  whieh 
he  is  so  perfect  a  master,  has  made  many 
pungent  and  amusing  observations  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  Government.  The  matter. 
therefore,  did  not  sleep.  Surely,  then,  it  waa 
incumbent  on  you  to  raise  a  warning  voiea 
for  the  ffood  of  your  friends.  Well  may 
the  noble  Lord  exclaim,  "  God  save  me 
from  my  friends !  I  can  save  myaelf  from 
my  enemies."  As  for  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Ripon,  I  do  not  know 
his  motto,  but  I  can  furnish  him  with  one, 
perfectly  appropriate  and  perfectly  at  his 
service— "  I  bide  my  time."  But  what, 
after  all,  I  beg  to  ask,  is  the  gist  of  tha 
complaints  made  against  the  noble  Lord  f 
Why,  it  is  that  he  has  been  too  fond  of  in- 
terfering in  the  concerns  of  other  countries. 
Has  he  ?  Just  let  me  hear  your  charges 
more  specifically  put.  You  have  pro* 
claimed,  you  have  trumpeted  them  all 
over  the  world — you  have  put  them  into 
the  newspapers  until  one  is  sick  of  seeing 
the  same  everlasting  subject  in  the  columns 
of  the  Times,  Upon  these  charges  the 
peal  is  continually  rung — intervention—* 
interference  —  getting  the  country  into 
scrapes  —  involving  us  in  war—- and  so 
forth.  [ChBersA  Yes,  very  good;  but  prav 
when  has  it  all  happened  ?  As  the  Sooteh 
lawyers  say — be  pleased  to  condescend  to 
particulars.  But,  no;  no  particulars  seem 
to  be  forthcoming;  only  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  is  there,  eager  to  exousa 
his  quondam  friend  and  ancient  colleague, 
of  course  with  deep  regret--oh,  of  oouraOt 
with  the  utmost  reluctance-^oh,  of  oourso, 
but  still  animated  by  a  stem  sense  of  dnty 
— burning  with  a  pure,  and  noble,  and  ex* 
alted  flame  of  patriotism,  which  can  yield 
to  no  consideration  of  friendship  or  regard 
— here  he  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  ooma 
forward  with  the  dismal  list  of  accusations 
in  his  hand.  Sir,  these  accusations  branch 
into  ^ve  or  six  distinct  charges.  Two  of 
these  involve,  not  the  foreign  policy  of  tha 
Govemmenty  but  the  personal  hononr  of  tha 
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noble  Lord.   I  must  own  I  did  not  see  any 
of  that  reluctance,  any  of  that  deep  pain 
and  sorrow,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
professed  to  feel  on  the  occasion.     There 
was  the  same  bland  smile  which  ordinarily 
enlightens  and  enliyens  his  countenance; 
though  it  certainly  was  ironed  out  the  other 
day  by  the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  lays  his  charges  on 
the  authority  of  some  French   scribbler. 
The  noble  Lord  has  answered  these  two 
charges;  and  now,  ia  there  a  single  man  in 
this  House  who  has  the  slightest  doubt  or 
distrust  of  the  noble  Lord's  word  ?     I  will 
not  condescend    for  a   single   moment  to 
break  a  lance  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  these  two  charges,  and   I   come 
to  the  questions  of  foreign  policy.     Now, 
what  are  these  charges  ?    They  are  three: 
they  relate  to  Spain,  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to  the  dis- 
putes  between   Austria    and    Lombardy. 
In  dealing  with   the   question  of  foreign 
policy,  you   must,  first,  look  at  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  transactions 
took    place.      It  was    said    by  a   noble 
Lord    in   another    place,    with     a    com- 
placency which  was  quite  amusing,  "  Four 
years  ago  you  were  on  terms  of  amity  and 
friendly  regard  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  and  now  you  have  lost  the  amity 
and  regard  of  them  all."   Yes;  but  does  the 
noble  Lord  forget  that  four  years  ago  Eu- 
rope was  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity 
and  repose  ?     Does  he  forget  that,  during 
the  period  in  which  the  noble  Lord  has  had 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country,  Europe  has  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion altogether  new,  difficult,  and  trying  ? 
Does  he  forget  the  difficulties  that  have 
since  occurred  ?   Europe  agitated  and  con- 
vulsed from    one    extremity  to  another, 
thrones  subverted  and  totterinc:  to  their 
fall,  the  people  everywhere  excited,  roused, 
agitated,   and   the    question    everywhere 
raised,  whether  there  should  be  republican 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  or  absolutism  on 
the  other.     What  was  the  course  which 
the  noble  Lord  pursued  ?     Where  circum- 
stances  compelled  him   to   interfere,    or 
where  he  was  invited  to  interpose  his  good 
offices,  what  was  the  course  which  the  noble 
Lord  pursued  ?  He  steered  a  middle  course 
— he  endeavoured  to  induce  absolute  mon- 
archs  to  make  timely  and  judicious  conces- 
sions to  their  people — he  endeavoured  to 
induce   the  excited   and  irritated   people, 
driven  and  goaded  into  rebellion  by  a  long 
oouFBO  of  despotiim  and  tyraoDy^-he  en- 


deavoured to  induce  the  people  to  listen 
to   the    dictates   of  reason   and  modera- 
tion ;    and   had   he    succeeded,   the  con- 
dition of  Europe   would   have   been  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  what  it  now  is.     But 
the  honour  is  not  the  less  to  the  noble 
Lord;  and  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world  ought  not  to  be 
the  less  because,  unfortunately,  his  coun- 
sels were  not  followed.      But  I  come  to 
particular  charges.      It  is  said  the  noble 
Lord  interfered  in  the  affairs  of   Spain. 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  his  inter- 
ference ?  A  revolution  had  just  occurred  in 
France — a  republic  had  been  established  ; 
the  flame  spread  everywhere;  it  crossed  the 
Alps;  it  spread  through  Italy;  it  entered 
Germany — Austria  and  Prussia  felt  its  in- 
fluence ;    everywhere    revolution    stalked 
abroad,  and  subverted  existing  institutions. 
What  was  more  natural  than  to  expect  that 
Spain  would  also  be  subject  to  its  influ«- 
ence  ?     Gould  any  man  reasonably  expect 
that  that  country,  which  for  half  a  century 
had  been  the  hotbed  of  revolution  and  in«> 
surrection,  should  escape  ?      True,  it  did 
not  so  turn  out;  but  there  was  not  the  less 
reason  to  expect  it«  I  appeal  to  every  man 
present,  and  by  his  answer  I  will  be  bound 
—did  he  not  expect  that  Spain  would  be 
involved  in  the  general  vortex  of  revolution 
— that  the  throne  would  be  subverted,  and 
that    a    republic   would  be   established  ? 
Under  these  circumstances  what  did  the 
noble  Lord  do  ?     He  wrote  a  despatch  to 
our  Minister  in  Spain,  telling  him  that  if 
an  opportunity  should  occur— he  well  know«> 
ing  the  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  whioh 
existed  there  in  consequence  of  the  subver* 
sion  of  the  constitution — he  wrote  to  ouif 
Minister  to  say,  if  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  you  ought  to  suggest  to  the  Spanish 
Government  the  wisdom  and  the  prudence 
of  making  timely  concessions.     Well,  it  so 
happened,  after  our  Minister  had  received 
that  despatch,  that,  instead  of  adopting 
such  principles,  or  acting  upon  them,  on 
the  contrary,  the  stern  and  resolute  Naf- 
vaez  determined  to  suppress  the  popular 
movement,  even  at  the  risk  of  imperilling 
the  Crown  and  the  Throne  of  his  Sove- 
reign.    Our  Minister  thus  found  himself 
placed  in  a  difficult  position ;  and  though 
it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  show 
the  despatch  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
but  to  communicate  its  contents  according 
to  the  usual  forms  of  diplomatic  courtesy-— 
yet,  being  anxious  to  produce  a  great,  and 
profound,   and  immediate  impression,  he 
determined  to  show  the  despateh  of  tbe 
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noble  Lord  to  Narvaez.  The  Government 
of  Spain  took  umbrage  at  the  fonn  of  this 
communication.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his 
place — no  doubt  this  is  a  sore  subject  for 
him;  but  it  is  the  more  important  for  him, 
because  I  understand  he  means  to  vote 
against  the  Government  to-night — the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  got  up  in  the  House 
and  justified  the  policy  of  the  Govennnent. 
He  said  that  the  Government  were  justified 
in  interfering ;  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  had  been  guilty  of  the  basest  ingra- 
titude— for  it  was  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  we  had  thus  far  a  right  to  interfere  in 
their  domestic  concerns  that  we  had  been 
instrumental  in  placing  the  Sovereign  upon 
the  throne — that  we  had  done  so  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  Spain  the  blessings 
of  constitutional  government — ^a  purpose 
which  was  notoriously  frustrated ;  that 
Spain  was,  besides,  deeply  indebted  both 
to  this  country  and  to  the  subjects  of  this 
country;  and  that  therefore,  in  regard  both 
for  the  interests  of  Spain  and  for  our  own 
interests,  we  were  justified  in  interfering. 
And  let  the  House  attend  to  this  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  till  the  despatch 
was  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Spain,  the  Foreign  Minister  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer;  and  so  long  as  these 
counsels  were  agreeable  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, he  took  no  umbrage;  but  so  soon  as 
the  advice  went  against  his  stomach,  he 
said,  ril  trouble  you  no  more  for  advice — 
I  shall  seek  my  counsellors  elsewhere.  All 
this  occurred  two  years  ago,  but  it  is  now 
raked  up  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ripon,  though  Lord  Stanley,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  never  uttered  a  syllable 
of  remonstrance.  Aye,  Sir,  your  friends 
always  find  out  your  faults  more  readily 
than  your  enemies.  I  shall  now  go  to 
Sicily.  What  is  the  case  of  Sicily  ?  Sicily 
enjoyed  for  centuries  institutions  as  free 
as  our  own.  She  had  a  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  two  chambers.  Her  Parliament 
enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  and  acted  in 
all  respects  like  the  Parliament  of  this 
country.  This  state  of  things  continued 
down  to  1811,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  when  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  the  King 
of  Naples'  dominions — Naples  itself  includ- 
ed— fell  off  from  their  monarch,  and  joined 
in  the  French  revolution,  Sicily  remained 
true  and  loyal  to  her  King;  and  you  all 
know  that  a  British  army  was  established 
in  Sicily,  and  formed  one  of  the  main 
points  of  conunonication  with  the  Mediter- 


I  ranean.     In  1811,  the  King  of  Naples  got 
into  hot  water  with  his  subjects   bj  at- 
tempting  to    enforce    taxes    upon    them 
without   their   own    consent,     whereupon 
the  Sicilians  rose,    the  English   GoTern- 
ment  then   interfered,   and  a  Degotiation 
took  place,  which  was  conducted   by  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
King  of  Naples  on  the  other;  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  negotiation  was  that  the  terms 
of  a  constitution  were  agreed  to  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  people. 
I   say  that  England   morally  guaranteed 
that  constitution.     That  is  denied,  I  know; 
and  if  you  speak  of  a  legal  guarantee,  I 
agree  with  you.     I  have  now  before  me 
the    memorandum   of   Lord  Castlerea^, 
which  was  written    in  1814,  before   the 
British   army   quitted   Sicily.       He  says 
that  Sicily  called  upon  England  to  inter- 
fere to  ensure  for  her  the  benefits  of  a  free 
and  liberal  constitution — that  England  be- 
came the  "  protectress  and  supporter  " — 
these  were  the  words — the  protectress  and 
supporter  of  the  constitution  of  Sicily;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  our  having  done  so, 
the  Sicilian  Parliament  voted  7,000  men 
to  join  our   army,   and    they  fought   in 
our    ranks    in    Spain.     What   happened 
afterwards  ?     The  Holy  Alliance,  at   the 
Congress    of   Vienna,    disposed    of    the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  as  if  they  were 
so    many  farms,    and    their    inhabitants 
sheep  and  oxen.      Among  other  things, 
they  said  that  the  King  of  Naples  was  to 
be  established  and  recognised  as  the  king 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  on 
which   said  the   King  of  Naples,    "  Oh, 
then,  it  follows  that  the  independence  of 
Sicily  is  gone — her  constitution  is  at  an 
end — Sicily    merges    into    Naples  ;    and 
as  Naples  is  under  an  arbitrary  GoTem- 
ment,  ergo^  Sicily  ought  to  be  under  an 
arbitrary   Government   too."     So    things 
remained  till  the  Sicilians  rose,  after  vears 
of  unjust  exactions  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment.    They  rose  in  revolution,  and  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  against  the  King.     They 
desired  at  first   te   establish   a  republic. 
The  King  found  that  he  could  make  no 
head  against   them;   he  appealed  to  ihe 
English  Government,  and  asked  for  their 
intervention.     Now,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this — the  King  of  Naples 
asked  the  Government  of  England  to  in- 
terfere between  him  and  his  subjects,  and 
bring   them  to  terms  of  moderation  and 
reason.     Was  it  wrong  in  the  English  Go* 
vernment  to  comply   with  this  request? 
We  had  morally  guaranteed  the  liberties 
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of  Sicily.  They  had  been  robbed,  shame- 
fully robbed,  of  their  liberties.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  to  see  justice  done  to 
both  parties,  and  to  endeavour  to  restore 
to  the  people  of  Sicily  those  institutions  of 
which  they  had  been  so  iniquitously  de- 
prived. The  King  invites  the  Earl  of 
Minto  to  come  to  his  assistance.  I  ask  if 
the  Government  were  not  justified  in  allow- 
ing him  to  do  so  ?  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Southwark — in  a  speech  as 
remarkable  as  any  one  I  ever  heard  in  this 
House  as  coming  from  a  liberal  Member — 
the  hon.  Baronet  said  that  he  would  judge 
of  States  as  he  would  of  individuals;  and 
that  there  was  no  character  more  hdteful 
than  a  man  who  was  always  meddling  in 
his  neighbours'  affairs.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
another  character  more  hateful  still — the 
man  who  wraps  himself  up  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  own  selfishness — who  looks 
after  nothing  but  his  own  narrow  interests 
— who  will  not  interfere  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  friends — who  will  not  bestir  himself 
to  preserve  peace — who  will  not  interpose 
with  his  good  offices — the  man  who  says, 
**  I  look  only  to  my  own  narrow  interests, 
don't  hurt  me  and  I  won't  hurt  you — I 
don't  desire  to  benefit  my  species — I  don't 
care  a  rush  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
men."  That  certainly  was  not  the  princi- 
ple on  which  we  acted.  Oh,  but,  say  hon. 
Gentlemen,  you  were  willing  to  recognise 
the  Duke  of  Genoa.  The  noble  Lord  has 
given  you  a  sufficient  reason  for  that.  The 
people  of  Sicily  declined  all  further  connex- 
ion with  the  King  of  Naples — they  had 
had  quite  enough  of  his  treachery  and 
tyranny,  and  they  determined  to  set  up  a 
republic,  and  at  all  events  to  establish  a 
Government  of  their  own.  What  said  our 
Government  ?  If  you  will  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Naples,  at  all  events,  don't  set 
up  a  republic — you  may  do  much  better 
than  that — you  had  better  try  a  monarch 
of  your  own.  Well,  said  they,  if  we  elect 
the  Duke  of  Genoa,  will  you  recognise  him  ? 
Yes,  when  he  is  king  de  facto.  Now  J. 
ask,  with  such  facts  as  these — and  I  chal- 
lenge contradiction — has  the  intervention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Sicily 
been  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  abuse  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  it,  or  does  it  justify 
you  in  saying  that  it  has  compromised  the 
interests  or  the  dignity  of  the  country? 
There  is  yet  another  case,  and  that  exhausts 
the  charges  against  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord  interfered  in  the  afiiiirs  of  Pied- 
mont and  Austria.  But  at  whose  solicita- 
tion?    The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  an 


envoy  to  this  country,  asking  the  intenren- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  on  certain  terms 
proposed  by  the  Austrian  Government ; 
and  though  the  noble  Lord  was  willing  to 
adopt  them,  he  states  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds 
in  Italy,  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
obtaining  an  agreement  to  them.  The 
negotiation  went  off,  and  there  ended 
the  intervention.  It  went  no  farther. 
Oh,  but,  says  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  it  ought  to  have  gone  farther.  If 
it  had  gone  farther — if  you  had  stopped 
the  King  of  Piedmont — if  you  had  inter- 
fered on  the  right  side — for  there  is  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge:  it  is  not  that 
you  interfered,  but  that  you  interfered  iQ 
favour  of  constitutional  liberty — if,  said  a 
noble  Lord  in  another  place,  if  you  had  in- 
terfered to  stop  the  King  of  Sardinia  from 
marching  into  Lombardy,  Austria  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  down  the 
insurrection  there  —  then  the  victorious 
troops  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
marching  eastward,  and  putting  down  the 
insurrection  in  Hungary,  and  thus  the  in- 
tervention of  Russia  would  not  have  been 
required.  But  have  you  no  sympathies 
for  the  Italian  people?  Can  you  not  re- 
call the  eminent  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  people — their  mediaeval  splendour— 
their  renown  in  arts  and  arms,  and  all 
those  imperishable  monuments  of  human 
greatness  which  they  have  reared  ?  Do 
these  things  not  touch  your  hearts  ?  Have 
you  no  sympathy  for  the  people — if  they, 
who  for  so  many  years  have  been  degraded 
under  the  leaden  rule  of  Austria,  thought 
that  at  last  the  day  of  their  regeneration 
had  an'ived,  and  the  establishment  of  that 
nationality  which  in  their  dreams  they 
had  pictured  as  rivalling  the  glories  of 
ancient  times — have  you  no  sympathy  for 
these  men  ?  Do  you  prefer  that  Radetzky 
with  his  Teutonic  hordes  should  pillage 
their  houses,  and  drive  the  best  and  noblest 
of  their  sons  to  those  horrible  dungeons, 
those  carceri  du  rmim^,  which  have  already 
filled  Europe  with  horror,  and  turn  that 
which  was  wont  to  be  the  garden  of  the 
world  into  a  desolate  wilderness  and  a  de- 
sert ?  Are  your  sympathies  with  Austria 
against  Hungary — that  noble  people  who 
possessed  a  constitution  as  ancient  as  your 
own — whose  nationality  was  secured  to 
them  by  treaty  upon  treaty — who  raised 
Austria  at  a  time  when  that  State 
was  almost  prostrate  under  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Powers  that  sought  the  dis- 
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memberment  of  the  empire,  but  who  are 
now  Bonght  to  be  absolutely  merged  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  to  become  a  subor- 
dinate portion  of  the  Austrian  people? 
Thejr  said,  "  We  have  our  own  laws  and 
constitution — we  have  sworn  to  preserve 
them  inviolate— we  have  before  drawn  our 
swords  for  you  in  the  time  of  national  peril 
— we  must  now  draw  them  in  our  own  de- 
fence." This  was  the  people  whom  Aus- 
tria attempted  to  put  down;  but  she  had 
no  power  to  put  down  that  gallant  popu- 
lation. But  there  did  at  last  occur  the 
intervention  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
Russia;  and  your  sympathies  are  for  the 
butcheries  of  Haynau  —  for  his  military 
executions — for  his  scourging  of  women; 
your  sympathies  are  for  these  things,  be- 
cause you  say  that  order  is  restored.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Abingdon  fancies  in  his  ingenuity  that 
he  can  change  things  by  changing  names, 
but  he  is  marvellously  mistaken.  Tyranny, 
absolutism,  despotism,  do  not  change  their 
character  because  you  call  them  order. 
Liberty,  freedom,  constitutional  rights,  do 
not  change  their  character  because  you 
call  them  republicanism.  No,  Sir,  these 
thines  will  not  deceive  the  people  of 
England.  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  civili- 
sation and  humanity  all  over  the  world. 
The  question  is,  whether  you  will  have  ab- 
solutism on  the  one  hand,  or  constitutional 
fovernmcnt  and  freedom  on  the  other;  and 
on^t  flatter  yourselves,  because  for  a  time 
a  despotic  Government  has  prevailed — be- 
cause order,  as  you  call  it,  is  restored  in 
Europe — because  the  spirit  of  Hungarian 
liberty  has  been  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  best  and  noblest  of  her  sons — don't 
fancy  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  last. 
There  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  that  has 
been  spilt  that  does  not  call  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance.  The  generation  that  is  to 
come,  whoso  fathers  have  been  gibbetted, 
and  whose  mothers  have  been  scourged, 
they  will  yet  revenge  these  atrocities.  And 
you  who  complain  of  interference  —  you 
who  complain  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  interfered  in  this  case  and  in  that 
— what  do  you  say  to  the  intervention  of 
Russia — what  do  you  say  to  the  interven- 
tion of  France?  Who  extinguished  the 
liberties  and  constitutional  rights  of  Hun- 
gary?— Russia.  Who  restored  the  old, 
worn-out,  and  effete  Government  of  the 
Pope  and  his  conclave  of  cardinals  at 
Rome  ? — France.  What  right  have  Rus- 
sia and  France  to  take  umbrage  at 
the  noble  Lord  because   he  has   inter- 


fered in  favour  of  constitntional  liberty, 
while  they  interfered  in  favour  of  arbitmy 
power  ?  I  have  now  disposed  of  these  threa 
instances  of  intervention,  &nd  I  eaj,  aiW 
all  the  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  on  the 
noble  Lord  on  account  of  them,  ihej  eome 
to  nothing.  Thev  have  not  imperilled  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Where 
has  there  been  the  slightest  chance  of  war, 
except  from  the  recent  misunderstandliMr 
with  regard  to  Greece  ? — and  that  is  tA 
moonshine.  That  was  not  a  case  of  inters 
vention.  The  noble  Lord  was  then  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  British  snhjects.  In 
every  instance  of  intervention,  the  noble 
Lord  interfered  only  by  giving  counsel  and 
advice;  and  that  advice  was  ezeellent. 
Where  has  he  endangered  the  peaoe  6t 
England  and  of  Europe?  Why,  wo  re- 
mained at  peace  even  when  Russia  in- 
terfered  in  Hungary;  and  I  tell  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  if  we  had  had  the 
spirit  of  our  fathers,  and  if  we  had  not 
been  crippled  by  the  weight  of  a  deht  en- 
tailed upon  us  by  our  predecessors,  I  don't 
believe  that  this  country  would  have  stood 
a  silent  spectatress  of  the  intervention  of 
Russia.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  say  that  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord  has  nowhere  led 
to  the  consequences  which  yon  hold  out. 
I  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
started,  and  it  is  this :  you  cry  out  agMnst 
the  intervention  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
say  that  it  has  been  upon  the  wrong 
side;  what  then  are  we  to  expect  if  the 
policy  of  the  Government  shoula  be  ehan* 
ged  ?  Are  we  henceforth  to  look  smilingly 
and  encouragingly  on  while  the  despotic 
Powers  of  the  Continent  carry  out  their 
designs  to  extinguish  liberty,  satisfied 
in  return  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  is 
treated  with  the  expressions  of  fond  en- 
dearment, and  called  **  that  dear  Min- 
ister ?*'  Let  me  ask  you,  is  the  doctrine 
that  England  should  take  a  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  Continent — is  that 
doctrine  new  ?  Do  you  forget  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning,  when  in  1820  the  fahrie 
which  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  had  erect- 
ed on  the  suppression  of  European  liberty 
began  to  show  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments and  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  f 
When  in  Spain  the  gallant  Riego,  whom 
they  afterwards  took  and  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  so  high  that  he  could  not  from  it 
address  the  people,  but  whose  name  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  every  patriotic  Spa- 
niard— when  Riego  stood  forth  and  called 
upon  the  people  to  assert  their  right  to  the 
constitution   of  1812  —  when  the   flame 
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spread — when    all  Europe   threatened  to 
hecome  involved    in    the  conflagration — 
when  the  Neapolitans  actually  rose  in  in- 
surrection— what  did  the  allied  Sovereigns 
do  ?  They  first  interfered  and  put  down  the 
constitution  which  had  heen  estahlished  in 
Naples.     We  had  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  our  Government  a  nohle  Lord  who  was 
not  remarkahle  for  his  fondness  for  consti- 
tutional liberty — who  was  as  •*  dear"  to 
foreign  despots  as  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
himself — yet  even  he  could  not  stand  si- 
lently by  while  this  intervention  of  arbitrary 
power  was  put  forth   against  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  he  issued  that  celebrated 
circular,  in  which  he  remonstrated  and  pro- 
tested against  the  intervention  of  the  allied 
Sovereigns.      There  was    afterwards   as- 
sembled the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  which 
the  allied  Sovereigns  determined  to  inter- 
fere in  the  case  of  Spain — to  put  down 
constitutional  liberty  there,  as   they  had 
put  it  down  at  Naples.      What   did  Mr. 
Canning  do  ?      He  was  a  Member   of   a 
Tory  Government,  and  he  sent   as   Am- 
bassador to   the  Congress  no   less  illus* 
trious  a  person  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. What  did  Mr.  Canning  do  ?    He  pro- 
tested and  remonstrated  against  interference 
in  the  case  of  Spain  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  sovereigns  held  their  hands. 
It  is  true,  he  said,  that  England  will  not  so 
far  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent 
as  to  go  to  war  on  that  account;  but,  so 
far  as  remonstrance  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  goes,  she,  regarding  the  principle 
of  constitutional  liberty  embodied  in  her 
own  constitution  to  be  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  blessings  that  could  befall  a  coun- 
try, she  would   desire  to  uphold  and  ex- 
tend it  to  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.     It  is  known  that  France  sent  her 
troops,    and   overcame   the    constitntional 
Government    established    in    Spain,   and 
hanged  Ricgo,  as  I  before  remarked,  on  a 
lofty  gibbet.     But  when  it  was  proposed 
to  go  farther  than  this,  and  to  interfere  in 
the  war  that   was   then  raging  between 
Spain  and  her  insurgent  provinces  in  South 
America,  Mr.  Canning  came  forward,  and 
said,  **  No,  you  shall  not.     England  won't 
stand  by  and  see  this  done.     So  far  as 
European  politics  are  concerned,  we  won*t 
wage  war  against  you;  thongh  we  tell  you 
frankly  our  opinion.     But  if  you  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  as 
you  have  interfered  in  Spain,  rather  than 
consent  to  it  we  will  go  to  war."     That,  I 
say,  is  a  precedent  for  this   case.     The 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  so  far  as  Euro- 
pean politics  are  concerned,  is  based  upon 


the  principles  adopted  by   Mr.  Canning. 
It  is  a  policy  which  the  Parliament  and 
the  people   of  England   have  repeatedly 
sanctioned  and  approved;  and  I  trust  I  do 
not  flatter  the  nohle  Lord  when  I  say,  that 
the  mantle  of  that  distinguished  States- 
man has  fallen  well  and  gracefully  npon 
bim,  not  only  as  regards  the  foreign  policy 
of  that  great  Minister,  but  I  must  ado, 
while  the  accents  of  his  voice  are  yet  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  and  find  an  echo  in  our 
hearts  —  I     must    add,     that    he     has 
also    inherited     that    illustrious    States- 
man's matchless  eloquence.     I  have  now 
gone  over  these  various  cases,  and  I  pro- 
test I  cannot  see  on  what  it  is  that  you 
found  the  charge  of  undue  interference.    I 
admit  that  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
consider  that  peace  is  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  existence,  and  that  to  peace  all  else 
is  to  be  sacrificed — who  hold  that  man  was 
created  by  Heaven  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
producing,  and  manufacturing,  and   con- 
suming cotton — who  recognise  no  nobler 
aspirations,  no  impulses  of  humanity — I  ad- 
mit to  them,  that  peace  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to   this   country — not  merely 
peace  between  this   country  and  foreign 
Governments,  but  peace  between  foreiffn 
Governments  and  tne  people  who  are  sub- 
jected to  those  Governments.     I  admit  to 
them  that  peace  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  industry,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  manufactures.     But  I   tell 
those    men    that    every    revolution    and 
struggle    in    Europe     is    fatal    to    our 
interests,  and  I  tell  them  that  as  mat- 
ters   now     are,     such    things    will    fre- 
quently occur.     Mark  my  words,   unless 
the  relations  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed  be  placed  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis,  you  may  secure  peace  for 
the  day,  as  men  have  before  now  bought 
peace  at  the  price  of  their  independence  ; 
but  that  is  an  unsafe  and  an  uncertain  con- 
dition of  things.   You  had  far  better  obtain 
peace,  based  and  founded   on   principles 
which  are  likely  to  endure  ;  otherwise  you 
only  put  off  the  evil  day.     You  may  exe- 
cute the  leaders,  and  imprison  their  fol- 
lowers.    You  may  decimate   by  military 
executions — it  matters  not.    The  time  will 
come  when  the  struggle  will  be  renewed 
and  renewed,   over  and  over  again,  till 
freedom  is  at  last  secured.     It  would  be 
far  better  to  settle  it  at  once,  and  to  settle 
it  as  it  can  only  be  settled,  by  inducing 
arbitrary  monarchs  to  act  righteously  by 
their  subjects — by  inducing  the  people  to 
accept  the  counsels  of  mediation  and  peace. 
In  that  middle  patii  the  noUe  Lord  has 
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walked.     Ho  bas  endeavoured — to  use  the 
eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Canning — to  stay 
the  plague  on  both  sides.     If  he  has  not 
succeeded,  so  much  the  worse  for  Europe 
— 80  much  the  more  pity  for  the  condition 
of  the  world,   but  we  ought  not  the  less 
do  justice   to    his   exertions.      I    cannot 
sit    down    without  adverting   to    ulterior 
considerations.     I  must  look  beyond  the 
question  of  the  day.     We  are  now  called 
upon  to  pass  a  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment,  which   is   to  drive  them  from  the 
helm  of  affairs.     What  is  to  follow  ?     The 
resolution  deals  with  the  past;  the  state  of 
things  to  which  it  refers  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist.    There  is  no  disturbance  in  Europe- 
there   is  no   agitation.      You   have  sup- 
pressed for  the  present  all  disorder   and 
disorganisation  —  every  thing  is  quiet  — 
there  is  no  necessity  for  attacking  the  Go- 
vernment on  any  present  charge  of  inter- 
vention.    Before   you  claim   my   vote   in 
favour  of  censuring  tho  Government,  let 
me  know  what  are  to  be  the  consequences 
of  that  vote — who  is  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  if  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters are  dispossessed  of  office  ?     Which 
of  you  are  prepared  to  do  so  ?     I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  myself  in  the  first 
place  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
You  have  supported  the  Government  now 
for  four  years,  on  the  ground  that  their 
domestic  policy  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  that  commercial  policy  which  you 
introduced,    and   which   the    Government 
have   carried   out.      Well,    you   are   now 
about  to  dispossess  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. What  are  you  prepared  to  do?  As  on 
other  occasions,  you  may  take  one  of  three 
courses.     You  may  yourselves  assume  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  you  may 
leave  it  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  in  whose 
opinions  you  have  not  always,   and  cer- 
tainly not  recently,  concurred  ;  or,  as  a 
third  course,  you  may  have  a  combination 
between  yourselves  and  them.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  first  ?     I  ask  the  two 
right  hon.  Baronets,  one  of  whom  has,  I  may 
say,  opened  the  accusation  against  the  noble 
Lord  with  as  much  special  pleading,  and 
OS   much   nisi  prius   argument,    as   ever 
I  heard — who  has  come  forward  on  this 
occasion   from   a   simple    sense    of    duty 
which  will  no  longer  allow  him  to  be  silent, 
though  he  has  been  still  for  four  years. 
I  address  myself  to   another  right  hon. 
Baronet,  for  whom  I  have  always  enter- 
tained, and  unless  he  should  now  take  a 
course  which  I  hope  he  will  not,  for  whom 
I  shall  continue  to  entertain,  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  admiration,  for  his  high 


talents,  for  his  vast  abilities,  his  atatesmaa- 
like  views,  and,  above  all,  for  the  great 
courage  which  he  has  displayed  in  main- 
taining  his  sense  of  right  in   defiance  of 
tho  strongest  temptations.     I   ask  those 
two  right  hon.  Baronets  whether  thej  are 
prepared  to  take  the  government  of  the 
!  country  ?     If    so,   where   is  your   staff  ? 
I  Where  are  your  elements  of  power  ?     Not 
I  in  this  House.     When  you  consented  to 
'  be  seduced  by  the  Delilah  of  free  trade — 
,  when  you  were  seduced  by  the  Delilah  of 
!  free  trade,  the  Samson  of  Conservatism 
was  shorn  of  his  strength.     Well,  I  don't 
suppose  you  are  quite  prepared  to  go  lo 
the  country.     If  you  do,  you  will  be  worse 
off  than  you  are  now,  take  mj  word  for 
it.     I  don*t  suppose,  then,  that  you  will 
take  the  Government  yourselves.  For  joa 
can*t  suppose  that  hon.  Gentlemen,  the 
Members  of  the  Protectionist  party,  who 
have  been  for  four  years  fighting  a  manly, 
straightforward,  and  gallant  battle  against 
the  Government,  and  have  only  been  de- 
feated over  and  over  again  by  your  sup- 
port of  that  Government — ^you  can*t   he- 
licve  that  they    have    been    taking    all 
these  pains  merely  to  let  you  walk  in  and 
take   the   place   of  the  present  Ministiy. 
No,  no,  they  are  not  so  weak  as  all  that. 
If  they  were,  addressing  them  as  agrtcul* 
turists,  I  might  well  say — 

**  Sic  Yos  non  vobis  fertis  antra  bovei.'* 

Or  if  they  are  prepared  to  follow  like  sheep 
in  the  flock  of  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  is  the  shepherd,  we  might 
be  excused  for  saying  to  them — 

**  Slo  YOS  non  vobis  Yellcra  fertis  eves.'* 

Or  bearing  in  mind  a  favourite  quota- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Lincoln  —  "  ubi  mel,  ibi  apes;*'  —  so 
again— 

"  Sic  YOS  non  vobis  melliflcatis  apes." 

No,   they  arc  not  so  weak   as   all   that. 
But    what   next  ?      Are   the    Gentlemen 
of    tho    Protectionist   party    to    form    a 
Government,    and    are    you    prepared    to 
turn  out  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  order 
to  bring  them  in  ?     You  have  gone  on  for 
four  years  supporting  the  Goverment,  and 
are  you  prepared  now  to  oust  them  from 
office,  to  let  in  those  \vho  are  sworn  to 
subvert  what  you  assert  to  bo  essential  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire  ?     I  can- 
not suppose  that  you  will  follow  that  course. 
Then  there  is  a  third  course,  which  is  that 
of  a  combination  :  and  it  is  to  that  I  al- 
luded when  I  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
a  thing   occurring  that  would  make  me 
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blush  for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  ;  and  I  will  not  believe 
it — it  cannot  be  that  a  statesman  who 
has  been  bearded  in  this  House  by  the 
leaders  of  that  party — a  statesman  on 
whom  their  calumny,  and  contempt,  and 
scorn  have  been  heaped  in  language 
which  I  own  I  have  again  and  again 
burned  with  indignation  to  hear  address- 
ed to  him — I  cannot  suppose  that  he,  for 
the  sake  of  office,  would  prostitute  his 
great  name  and  his  great  honour,  by  a 
union  with  the  party  by  whom  he  has  been 
thus  treated  ?  It  is  a  thing  impossible  ! 
[An  Hon.  Member  :  We  won't  have  him.] 
I  will  suppose  that  he  is  no  longer 
anxious  for  office.  I  will  suppose  that 
the  consular  dignity  which  he  has  so 
well  won — the  high  station  he  holds  in 
this  House  and  elsewhere — the  great  things 
he  has  achieved — are  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  any  man;  and  power  can  add 
nothing  to  the  greatness  of  such  a  man  as 
he  is.  But  then,  I  would  ask,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  some  of  those  who  have  hi- 
therto reposed  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wing,  are  to  leave  the  parent  nest  and 
venture  forth  to  unite  themselves  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite?  If  so,  the 
country  will  understand  why  it  is  you 
come  forward  now  to  attack  and  con- 
demn the  policy  of  the  Government. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  We,  whom  you 
call  upon  by  our  votes  to  aid  you  in  dis- 
possessing the  Government  of  power,  are 
entitled  to  ask  what  are  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  that  unholy  alliance  ?  Now 
if  there  is  to  be  a  compromise — and  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  will  be  so  reckless, 
so  inconsiderate  in  the  duty  you  owe  to 
your  Sovereign  as  to  drive  the  Govern- 
ment from  office  by  an  abstract  vote  on  its 
past  policy,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  see 
some  Government  established  that  is  able 
to  conduct  the  councils  of  the  Sovereign 
— if  there  is  to  be  alliance  between  you 
which  I  shall  suppose  to  be  the  case 
until  I  hear  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
entitled  to  call  upon  you  to  speak  out 
plainly  in  the  matter.  It  is  no  idle,  no 
vulgar  or  impertinent  curiosity  that  dic- 
tates the  demand,  but  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  I  am  bound 
to  stand  forward  and  ask  you  to  be  candid. 
What  are  to  be  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  alliance  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
believe,  judging  from  your  conduct  on  the 
present  occasion — I  believe  that  the  can- 
dour of  the  transaction  will  be  here  [the 
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Protectionist  benches],  and  not  there.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Gentlemen  who  re- 
present the  Protectionist  party,  and  who 
have  fought  a  manly  fight  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere  for  principles  which  they  believe 
to  be  just,  but  which  I  have  ever  consci- 
entiously opposed — who  have  proclaimed 
again  and  again  that  they  meant  to  take 
their  stand  upon  those  principles;  who  have 
agitated  the  empire  from  one  end  to  the 
other  in  favour  of  these  principles,  I  can- 
not believe  that  they  are  prepared  now  to 
abandon  them.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  union  will  involve  a  compromise  of,  or 
deviation  from,  principle  on  your  part.  If  it 
is  not  so,  then  I  call  upon  you  to  speak 
out.  Is  there  such  an  alliance  agreed  upon  ? 
If  so,  what  are  its  terms  and  conditions?  Are 
we  to  have  a  fixed  duty  or  a  sliding  scale  ? 
Give  us  an  answer — for  once  be  frank  and 
fair  with  us.  Give  us  an  answer :  what 
are  to  be  the  terms  and  conditions— what 
are  we,  the  Parliament — what  are  the 
people  of  England  to  expect?  We  have  a 
right  to  fairness  and  frankness  on  such  an 
occasion.  Sir,  until  I  know  how  that  is 
to  be,  I,  for  one,  will  not,  and  I  trust  the 
independent  Members  of  this  House  will 
not,  lend  themselves  to  what  I  can't 
help  calling  a  very  pitiful  *and  mean 
conspiracy  against  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
this  country.  Not  that  I  fear  it,  for  the  com- 
bination which  exist  throughout  Europe  is 
not  a  combination  of  the  people  of  Europe; 
and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  says 
we  are  a  by-word  and  a  scorn  among  na- 
tions, and  that  "  Englishman  '*  is  a  hated 
name,  he  says  what  is  utterly  incorrect. 
He  identifies,  as  I  understood  him — for 
that  is  a  necessity  of  his  position — he 
identifies  a  nation  with  its  arbitrary  rulers. 
I  tell  him  that  the  nations,  that  is,  the 
people  of  Europe,  do  not  dislike  the 
English,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  policy 
for  the  last  few  years  has  endeared  us  to 
them.  They  know  the  difficulties  of  our 
position,  they  make  all  allowance  for  the 
Government,  they  know  it  cannot  interfere 
by  force  of  arms,  but  they  know  that  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  has  the  sympathy  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  British  people,  and  they  know 
that  the  Government  exhibits  the  faithful 
echo  of  these  sympathies.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  most  momentous  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  country — aye,  and  of  the 
world.  We  are  called  upon  to  take  our 
choice  between  two  great  antagonistic 
principles.      Is  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
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country  to  be  the  foreign  policy  which  the 
noble   Lord    and    the    Government  have 
pursued  —  that    middle    policy    between 
absolutism  and  republicanism,   encourag- 
ing  constitutional   governments,   but  not 
interfering    to    establish    them    by    mili- 
tary force ;    using    only    our   moral    in- 
fluence,  and   taking   the    proud   position 
which    England    is    entitled    to    assume 
as  the  head  of  the  constitutional  nations 
of  the   world?      The   arbitrary  rulers  of 
foreign  nations  may  endeavour  to  destroy 
Her  Majesty *8  Government ;  but  rest  as- 
sured of  this — when   the   nations  of  the 
Continent  have  at  length  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing constitutional  governments,  and 
in    securing    free    institutions  for  them- 
selves, and  when  their  voices  can  speak  out, 
they  will  look  back  gratefully  to  the  sym- 
pathy we  have  shown  them  in  their  time  of 
Buffering  and  distress;  and   the   influence 
which   we   shall    maintain  amongst  them 
will  be  commensurate  with  that  sympathy. 
The  epoch  on  which  we  stand  is  not  less  mo- 
mentous as  regards  the  domestic  concerns  of 
this  country  ;  for  the  question  we  are  now 
called    upon    to   decide   is,    whether    the 
Government  shall  yield  the  reins  of  power 
to  a  party  who  are  bent  on  reversing  the 

Present  commercial  policy  of  the  empire, 
believe  tne  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  hitherto  carried  on  to 
be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
merce— essential  to  the  great  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  country,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  and,  above  all,  essential  to 
secure  a  steady  and  abundant  supply  of 
the  food  which  shall  preserve  the  famishing 
millions.  I  believe,  then,  Sir,  that  if 
I  were  to  oppose  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  I 
would  be  betraying  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  realm,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  nations  of  Europe — that  I 
would  be  retarding  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and 
betraying  the  best  interests  of  mankind;  I 
shall  therefore  most  cheerfully  and  unhesi- 
tatingly vote  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  spo- 
ken has  thought  fit  to  accuse  me  of  sup- 
pressing an  important  fact.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  shown  that  Mr. 
Finlay  had  asserted  that  the  courts  of 
law  in  Greece  could  not  give  him  redress, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
charged  me  with  suppressing  the  truth, 
because  I  had  not  referred  to  the  passage. 
Now  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  that  passage. 


I  was  aware  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  controversy  Mr.  Finlaj  asserted  ihsl 
he  could  not  obtain  redress;  but  the  pas- 
sage which  I  quoted  was  written  two  jesn 
and  a  half  later  than  the  date  of  the  pss> 
sage  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  Mr.  Finlay  began  bj  assert- 
ing that  the  courts  of  law  conld  not  af- 
ford him  redress  ;  and  he  ended  bj  assert- 
ing, or  rather  by  admitting,  two  years  and 
a  half  afterwards,  that  the  courts  were 
competent  to  try  the  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land  of  which  he  was  dis- 
possessed. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Southampton  had 
made  two  charges  against  hon.  Gentleman 
on  his  (Mr.  Walpole  s)  side  of  the  House: 
the  first,  that  the  question  had  been  argued 
as  a  nisi  prius  question;  and  the  other* 
that  they  had  occasionally  shifted  thdr 
ground,  at  one  time  discussing  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  and,  at  anotheri 
confining  themselves  to  the  Greek  part  of 
the  case.  With  regard  to  the  first  eharge, 
he  cpuld  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  in  his  attempt  to 
answer  the  magnificent  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  had  not  altogether  for- 
gotten his  own  nisi  prius  practice.  And 
with  regard  to  the  second  charge,  by  which 
it  was  insinuated  that  they  had,  more  or 
less,  mistaken  or  misunderstood  the  policy 
of  Government,  it  was  clear  to  him,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  tendency  of  that 
policy,  if  it  were  to  be  judged  bj  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
Ho  (Mr.  Walpole)  would  meet  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion  upon  the  two  points 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  iustly 
said  that  Motion  involved — the  first  relating 
to  the  particular  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place  in  Greece,  and  the  second 
relating  to  that  general  policy  by  which 
our  intercourse  with  Foreign  Powers  had 
been  conducted  and  carried  on;  and  he 
thought  he  could  show  that  in  respect  to 
neither  was  the  course  pursued  by  Her  Ma-- 
jcsty's  Government  calculated  to  "  main- 
tain the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try,'* or  to  "  promote  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  * 
With  respect  to  the  Greek  question,  which 
was  really  a  question  of  a  twofold  char- 
acter, partly  applying  to  national  claims* 
and  partly  to  those  that  were  more  strictly 
personal,  he  observed  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  carefully  avoided 
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one  point — namely,  the  national  part  of 
the  question,  the  claim  upon  the  islands  of 
Sapienza  and  Cervi.  Now  this  and  the 
personal  claims  must  he  kept  quite  distinct. 
The  former  depended  upon,  and  must  he 
determined  hj,  the  ohligation  to  terms  of 
international  treaties;  and  the  latter  hy  the 
maxims  of  international  law.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  was  to  he  ohserved  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  ac- 
tually sent  out  instructions  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  Sapienza  and 
Cervi,  without  the  consent  of  France  and 
Russia,  the  two  other  guaranteeing  Powers; 
and  yet  we  were  under  distinct  engagement 
that  no  force  belonging  to  one  of  those 
Powers  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
new  Greek  State  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  two.  By  doing  this,  there- 
fore, the  noble  Lord  had  jeopardised  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  compromised  the 
honour  of  this  country.  He  would  concur 
with  the  noble  Lord  in  saying  that  those 
islands  were  part  of  the  Ionian  States,  if 
the  noble  Lord  could  make  good  his  asser- 
tion that  they  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice;  but  that  was,  in  fact, 
the  whole  gist  of  the  question;  and,  while 
that  was  undecided,  nis  sending  a  fleet 
was  contrary  to  existing  treaties,  and  the 
honour  of  this  country  was  materially  af- 
fected by  it.  With  regard  to  the  personal 
claims,  he  contended  that  they  depended 
upon  the  maxims  of  international  law. 
And  what  were  those  maxims  ?  He  would 
not  argue  the  case  as  an  advocate,  hut 
state  what  he  believed  those  maxims  to 
be.  But  before  he  did  so,  perhaps  the 
noble  Lord  would  here  permit  him  to  cor- 
rect an  error  into  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  fallen.  He  had  charged  a  noble  Lord 
in  another  place  with  imputing  to  the 
Queen's  Advocate  that  he  had  written  an 
opinion  contrary  to  his  own,  merely  to 
support  the  views  of  the  Government. 
This  was  not  so  :  what  that  noble  Lord  had 
really  said,  was  merely  this — that  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  nature  of  the  case 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Ad- 
vocate was  founded,  before  they  could  know 
what  value  to  put  upon  that  opinion.  He 
would  now  revert  to  the  question  before 
them,  and  state  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
maxims  of  international  law,  upon  which 
the  question  must  necessarily  be  deter- 
mined; and,  according  to  them,  it  might 
he  generally  laid  down,  that  reprisals 
were  allowable  under  no  circumstances 
which   did   not    amount  to  a  denial  of 


justice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  seemed  to  treat  the  maxims 
of  international  law  as  if  they  were  a 
something  so  vague  and  undefined  as  only 
to  be  determined  by  the  arbitrary  rule 
wliich  different  nations  might  put  upon 
them.  The  principles,  however,  of  inter- 
national law  were  as  well  known  as  the 
principles  of  common  law  or  the  principles 
of  equity;  and  the  difficulty  was  not  so 
much  in  understanding  the  principles  as  in 
noting  the  exceptions  by  which  they,  like 
all  other  laws,  must  obviously  be  modified. 
The  general  principle  was  simply  this,  as 
he  had  already  stated — namely,  that  one 
State  may  issue  reprisals  for  enforcing 
claims  or  obtaining  compensation  for  indi- 
vidual wrongs,  when  justice  was  denied  or 
refused  by  another.  What,  then,  was  a 
denial  of  justice  ?  Justice  might  be  de- 
nied in  three  ways:  either  by  refusing  to 
hear  the  party's  complaint,  or  by  studied 
and  unwarrantable  delays,  which  are  equi- 
valent to  a  refusal,  or  by  a  decision  evi- 
dently and  obviously  partial  and  unjust. 
He  would  not  quote  the  authorities,  al- 
though he  had  them  there;  but  those  were 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Vattel,  and 
confirmed  oy  all  the  jurists.  The  general 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  was, 
then,  that  reprisals  were  allowable  in  all 
cases  where  justice  is  refused  by  the  act 
of  the  State  ratifying  and  confirming  the 
acts  of  individuals;  but  they  were  not 
allowable  where  justice  has  only  not  been 
done  because  the  individual  complaining  of 
wrong  has  neglected  to  use  the  ordinary 
means  of  obtaining  and  enforcing  it.  Apply 
these  maxims,  and  then  let  them  see 
whether  these  claims  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  justify  the  reprisals  which  had  been 
made.  In  his  opinion,  the  case  of  the 
FarUome,  and  that  of  the  plunder  of  the 
lonians,  were  cases  in  which  reprisals 
might  properly  have  been  allowed,  for  the 
acts  complained  of  were  the  acts,  not  of 
private  individuals,  but  of  the  officers  of 
Government.  But  those  might  be  laid 
aside  altogether,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  reprisals,  for  which  a  fleet  was  sent 
to  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  related  solely  to  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  M.  Pacifico.  Upon 
those  two  cases,  everything  depended. 
Now,  according  to  all  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  jurists,  reprisals,  in  his  opinion, 
were  not  justifiable  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Finlay,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  al- 
though the  previous  long  delay  which 
had  taken  place  might  be  considered  as 
amounting    to    a   denial    of  justicoi  hia 
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clnims  were  confessedlj  unJer  considera. 
tioD,  and  they  wero  referred  to  arbitration 
in  October,  1849.  From  that  moment, 
therefore,  all  right  to  our  Government  to 
interfere  by  an  armed  force  expired,  and 
the  uUima  ratio  ought  not  to  have  been 
culled  in,  unless  it  nos  mentioned  that  the 
arbitration  had  failed.  Neither,  in  his  opin- 
ion, did  the  case  of  M.Pncifico  justify  an  ap- 
peal to  arnia,  because,  as  ho  could  Bhow, 
those  claims  had  not  been  attempted  to  be 
enforced  by  M.PacificobimHclf,  and  the  no- 
ble Lord  had  not  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  fact  beforehand  whether  every  other 
mode  of  satisfying  those  claims  but  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  hod  been  attempted.  He 
would  prove  not  only  that  justice  was 
never  denied  to  M.  Pacifico,  hut  that 
the  Government  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  to  what  ottent  tlioae 
claims  hod  been  pressed.  Observe  the 
dates;  the  injury  was  done  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1847.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the 
courts  in  Greece,  which  bad  been  appealed 
to,  had  determined  that  for  the  present 
there  was  no  case.  On  July  19,  1847,  the 
noble  Lord  sent  out  a  despatch  to  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  in  which  he  required  a 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  claims  of 
M.  Facifico,  and  properly  requiring  "  sat- 
isfactory proofs  of  it."  On  the  8th  of 
October,  1847,  M.  Paci&co  wrote  a  most 
extraordinary  letter  to  the  uoblo  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in- 
viting the  noble  Lord  to  become  his  cham- 
pion and  take  up  his  cause.  He  then  says, 
with  adroit  flattery^ 

"  A  Btrong  Iiand,  n  Brm  will,  nrc  Dpceunry  to 
compel  the  Greek  Government  lo  perform  a  dutj 
of  equity  and  juatico.  Thnt  strong  hand  can  aa\j 
bo  roura,  mf  Lord  ;  that  Srm  will,  mj'  just  rights 
taA  mo  to  liopo  will  be  jouri  likewise." 
That  letter,  he  was  afraid,  had  induced  the 
noble  Lord  to  tako  up  the  case  without  in- 
quiry; for  on  the  3Uth  of  October,  1847, 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  not  re- 
quiring satisfactory  proofs,  but  boldly  Bay- 
ing and  at  onee  deciding— 

"  With  reference  to  this  latter  requort  of  M. 
Faciflco,  I  haTO  to  instruct  you  to  make  nn  imoic- 
diaCo  demand  upon  tho  Greek  GovemmeDt  for  the 
payment  of  tlio  sum  due  to  M.  Paeifico,  for  tho 
ground  taken  for  the  royal  garden  ;  and  yoo  will 
at  tho  same  time  inform  ths  Greek  Government 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will,  as  sooQ  M 
possible,  Bi  the  amount  which  they  intend  to  de- 
mand as  comprDsation  for  tba  sufTerings  sustained 
by  M.  Paciflco." 

Thus  the  noble  Lord  had  never  required  that 
the  claim  should  be  one  established  by  the 
tribunals  of  tlio  country,  or  by  a  proper  in- 
Tcitigation;  but  bo  took  upon  himself  at 
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once  to  say  that  the  Britiah  GoTernBiest 
would  fix  on  the  amount  intended  to  be  de- 
manded for  M.  Pacifico,  aa  k  compeiiM- 
tion  for  his  sufferings,  witbont  inqmrj.  b 
had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  that  K. 
Pacifico  had  had  no  opportunity  Afforded 
him  of  obtaining  redress  from  the  Greek 
Government;  but  was  that  it,  Pocifico's 
own  view  of  the  case?  No;  be  B»id  ba 
would  not  apply  for  redress  to  tbe  Greek 
tribunals,  as  ho  preferred  the  tutelaiy  an- 
thority  of  the  noble  Lord,  by  an  appeal  to 
which  he  doubtless  thought  ho  could  obtain 
a  greater  amount  of  compensation  than 
that  which  would  be  awarded  to  him  on 
evidence  and  proof.  For,  on  January  24, 
1848,  H.  PaoiGoo  winds  uphia  argnmeati 
in  answer  to  M.  Glarakis'  despatch  a«  fill- 

"  I  should  then  be  very  ill-advieed  in  miuiaf 
the  risks,  more  than  uncertain,  of  a  series  of  M- 
lieniive  proceedings,  while  I  have  a  legal  ri^it  ta 
claim  from  the  Greek  Government  «quitabla  OOB- 
ponsation  for  the  wrengs  whiob  the  Gt«ek  peopi* 
have  done  me,  and  which  the  Grvek  GoTenunoA 
has  permitted,  and  while  these  jnit  right*  can  bt 
brought  forward  in  evidenoo,  and  maintunad  If 
the  tutelar  authority  of  my  GovemmeDt,  namtlf, 
by  tbo  British  Legation." 

Nobody  could  read  these  facts  and  attend 
to  these  dates  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion tbnt  M.  Pacifico  never  did  apply, 
and  never  intended  to  apply,  to  the  cinl 
tribunals  of  the  country,  when  for  anjtliing 
which  appears  ho  might  have  ohtaineS 
justice;  and  also  that  the  noble  Lord  neror 
took  tho  pains  to  inquire  whether  instioe 
had  been  refused  before  be  sent  a  fleet  lo 
the  Bay  of  Salamis  to  demand  reparodoB. 
He  had  therefore  established  that,  accor- 
ding to  tho  maxims  of  international  law, 
reprisals  were  unjustifiable  in  either  case 
for  the  personal  claims  of  Mr.  Finlaj  and 
M.  Facifico;  and  with  reference  to  the  n^ 
tional  part  of  tho  question,  it  was  clear,  on 
the  ground  of  international  justice,  that  the 
noble  Lord  ought  first  to  have  applied  to 
France  and  Russia.  If  this  were  the  case, 
assuredly  hon.  Members  could  come  but 
to  one  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  !(»• 
tion  before  tho  House,  namely,  that  tfao 
course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  had  ma- 
terially endangered,  if  not  tho  peace  of  En- 
rope,  at  least  the  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween us  and  other  nations.  With  respect 
to  the  general  principles  by  which  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  this  country  was  conducted, 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  was  as  little  enti- 
tled to  tho  apnrobation  of  the  House  as  ba 
was  for  what  no  had  done  in  respect  to  hit 
reprisals  in  tho  Bay  of  Salamis,     If  tha 
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principles  of  the  noble  Lord  were  not  those 
of  propagandism,  they  were  certainly,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, principles  which  took  advantage  of 
every  circumstance,  and  made  for  itself  op- 
portunities to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs  of  foreign    countries.      But   if  such 
principles  were  really  to  guide  our  policy  in 
future,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  would  lead  to  perpetual  confusion  and 
disquietude;  for  if  we  had  the  right  which 
the   noble  Lord   claimed  for  himself,  we 
must  expect   that   other  countries  would 
also  claim  a  similar  right  with  reference  to 
the  views  which  they  entertained.     If'  we 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
liberal  institutions  in  other  countries,  be- 
cause we  thought  they  would  be  beneficial 
to  them,  why  should  not  Russia,  Austria, 
France,  or  America,  interfere  in  a  similar 
manner  in  other  countries  to  enforce  their 
notions  of  freedom  and  government  ?  What 
jealousies  and  distrust   necessarily  would 
arise  on  every  side,  if  such  a  course  were 
generally  adopted  ?    Amicable  intercourse, 
which    now    subsisted    between    nations, 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation  would  be  thrown  back  or  re- 
tarded.    Yet  those  were  the  principles  of 
the  present  Government ;  and  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  Lord,  powerful  as  they 
were,  in  applying  those  principles,  must  fall 
to   the  ground,   if  the   foundation   upon 
which  that  argument  rested  was  shown  to 
be  unsound.    The  foundation  of  that  argu- 
ment,   however,   was   evidently    unsound, 
for  it  claimed  for  the  Foreign  Minister  a 
right  to  interfere  to  enforce  his  own  no- 
tions  of  government  in  other  countries. 
But  that,  once  admitted,  would  create  at 
once  80  much  disturbance  in  every  other 
country,  it  would  destroy  so  entirely  the 
mutual  confidence  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  different  nations,  that  if  it  were 
adopted,  they  could  not  hope  the  peace 
of   the  world  would  be  preserved.      In 
the  course  of  the   debate,   the  principles 
promoted   by  the  noble  Lord  and  those 
of  other  Foreign  Ministers  had  been  com- 
pared.     It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that 
the  Minister  who  immediately  preceded  him 
was   in   favour  of  absolute  government, 
while  that  of  the  noble  Lord  was  in  favour 
of  liberal  institutions.    But  he  thought  the 
former  had  this  advantage,  namely,  that, 
while  he  maintained  peace  with  the  more 
liberal  Governments,  he  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  less  liberal  Governments — ^ho 
remained  at  peace  with  all,  instead  of  only 
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retaining  the  friendship  of  some — ^whereas 
the  noble  Lord  who  now  held  the  office 
of  Foreign  Secretary,  was  regarded  with 
distrust  even  by  the  most  liberal  Govern- 
ments, and  with  open  dislike  by  the  others. 
They  must,  however,  not  only  judge  of  the 
olicy  of  the  noble  Lord  by  the  tendency 
is  principles  naturally  had,  but  by  their 
actual  results;  and  here  he  challenged  the 
comparison  which  had  been  instituted  be- 
tween the  policy  of  the  late  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord. 
The  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had 
been  admirably  drawn  by  the  masterly 
hand  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  when  he  quitted  office 
in  1846.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
truly  said  that — 

"  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  dared  to  keep  in  view 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Christian  Minister  of  a 
Christian  country  to  maintain  peace  wherever  he 
could,  and  to  avoid  on  all  occasions  the  risk  of 
war." 

But  admitting  this,  and  admitting  the 
force  of  the  moral  obligation,  he  told  the 
House  with  perfect  truth,  that  *'  no  Min- 
ister was  less  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests and  dignity  of  this  country.*' 
Acting  on  that  policy,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen might  well  have  his  policy  advantage- 
ously compared  with  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite.  It  was  singular  enough — and 
he  would  rest  the  issue  upon  that  one  point 
— that  the  two  poUcies  might  be  well  tested 
by  reference  to  two  quadrennial  periods  in 
which  respectively  the  two  Ministers  were 
in  power.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  came 
into  office  in  1842,  and  quitted  it  in  1846. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  came  into  office 
in  1846,  and  he  was  still  in  office  in 
1850,  Now,  compare  these  two  periods. 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  came  into 
office  in  1842,  everything  in  Europe  was 
more  or  less  disturbed.  England  was 
viewed  by  some  nations  with  dislike,  and 
by  more  with  distrust.  The  bonds  of 
friendship  which  united  us  with  France 
had  been  nearly  broken  asunder  by  the 
expedition  to  Syria.  In  Asia,  we  had  sus- 
tained the  most  fatal  reverses.  In  Ame- 
rica, there  were  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened a  rupture  in  respect  to  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  on  this  troubled  and  perilous  sea 
that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  embarked  in 
1842.  Four  years  passed  over  our  heads, 
and  what  had  happened?  The  bonds 
which  united  France  and  England  were 
riveted  again  more  strongly  than  ever;  in 
America,  the  differences  respecting  the 
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boundary  question  were  equitably  adjust- 
ed; in  Asia,  our  great  reverses  had  been 
more  than  vindicated  in  the  defiles  of  Aff- 
ffbanistan  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sut- 
lej.  Such  was  the  first  quadrennial  period, 
and  when  we  consider  it  and  see  at 
the  same  time  that  we  were  at  perfect 
peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  might 
well  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.  Now,  what  followed  ? 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  noble  Lord,  we  then  commenced 
the  second  quadrennial  period,  which  is 
now  just  terminating.  Could  the  noble 
Lord  say  that  the  line  of  the  horizon 
was  now  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  then  ? 
Could  the  noble  Lord  say  that  we  were 
now  at  perfect  peace  with  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe?  Could  the  noble  Lord  say 
that  our  amicable  relations  were  anything 
like  so  strong  as  they  were  in  1846? 
To  the  former  of  the  two  periods  we  could 
rerert  with  pride  and  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  alliances  renewed,  to  friendships 
restored,  to  disasters  overcome,  to  disgraces 
wiped  away,  to  fresh  glories  and  new  hon- 
ours, and  triumphant  achievements,  and, 
what  he  thought  more  important  than 
all,  to  the  perfect  amity,  peace,  and  good- 
will which  necessarily  flowed  from  the  calm, 
enlightened,  and  dignified  policy  of  non- 
interference. In  the  latter  of  those  pe- 
riods, bright  as  was  the  prospect  with 
which  it  commenced,  wo  must  trace  the 
history  of  that  fatal  policy,  which  inter- 
meddles with  everything,  and  settles  no- 
thing— we  could  read  it  in  the  summary 
dismissal  of  our  Minister  from  Madrid — in 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
— in  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  whose  treacherous  ambition,  he 
was  afraid  he  must  say,  had  been  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  noble  Lord,  against  a 
friend,  a  kinsman,  and  an  ally — he  might 
read  it  likewise  in  the  mission  of  the  Earl 
of  Minto,  whose  coarse  through  Italy  he 
could  liken  to  nothing  but  the  fabulous  in- 
fluence of  the  dim  eclipse,  which  shed  over 
the  nations  through  which  he  travelled, 
disastrous  twilight,  while  with  fear  of 
change  it  perplexed  the  rulers  of  them — 
we  must  further  traco  it  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Pope,  whoso  imprudent  vanity 
as  the  patron  and  partisan  of  liberal  in- 
stitutions we  fostered  and  encouraged,  un- 
til they  reacted  most  fatally  on  himself — 
in  short,  we  must  read  it  in  disappointed 
Italy — in  offended   Russia — in  estranged 


Austria — ^in  alienated  Gennanj— In  Om 
averted  looks  with  which  our  former  moit 
valued  allies  now  regard  us — and.  to  mm 
up  all  in  one  brief  sentence,  we  might 
mark  it  everywhere  in  the  partial  hatred, 
in  the  general  disquietude,  in  the  uniTenal 
distrust  with  which  our  policy  was  now 
received  by  every  nation  upon  earth. 
With  this  conscientious  estimate  of  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  could  not  Tote 
for  any  Motion  which  affirmed  that  a  policjr 
like  that  which  he  had  described  coaid 
conduce  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Engu 
land,  or  was  calculated  to  preserre  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  M.  MILNES  said,  that,  but  for  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
Seconder  of  the  Motion,  he  should  not 
have  presumed  to  have  taken  part  in  a 
debate  which,  in  his  own  experience,  was 
certainly  the  most  full,  the  most  strildog, 
and  the  most  able  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  As,  however,  he  had  girea 
some  little  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
was  aided  by  having  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  many  of  the  events  before  the 
House,  he  would  confine  himself  especially 
to  those  points.  It  had  struck  him,  anid 
ho  was  sure  it  had  struck  others,  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  was  not  its  singular  lucidity  of  ex- 
pression, nor  even  the  noble  and  generoni 
sentiments  which  had  found  so  enwusiastie 
an  echo  in  the  House,  but  the  plain  and 
sensible  statement  of  facts  which  it  con- 
tained, and  the  ample  refutation  it  present- 
ed to  all  the  suppositions,  suspicions,  and 
accusations  which  had  been  brought  against 
him.  He  also  thought,  in  common  with 
others,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  that 
the  explanations  contained  in  it  came  so 
late,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
the  representative  of  the  Foreign  Omce  was 
more  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with 
the  House  on  those  subjects,  and  letting 
them,  as  it  were,  a  little  more  into  his  con- 
fidence, it  would  not  be  possible  to  raise 
such  a  structure  of  suspicion  and  injus- 
tice as  that  with  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
now  to  contend.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
make  against  those  bun.  Members  who 
had  brought  forward  cliarges  with  such  an 
array  of  suspicion;  but  he  did  complain  of 
those  hon.  Members  who,  after  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  detail  of 
facts  which  ho  had  given,  continued  to 
heap  up  accusations  and  to  cast  suspicions. 
lie  hoped  the  House  would  not  hear  ai^- 
thing  further  of  certain  circumstances 
which  had  been  brought  forward.      He 
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hoped  they  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
reasons  which  were  assigned  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  for  the 
appearance  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Dar- 
danelles; hut,  ahove  all,  he  trusted  that 
the  grave  accusation  which  he  regretted  to 
hear  coming  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Memher  for  Ripon,  that  the  nohle  Lord 
had  contributed  in  any  way  whatever,  by 
thought  or  action,  to  the  deplorable  events 
of  the  late  French  revolution,  would  never 
again  be  heard.      The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Midhurst,  who  spoke  last,  had 
dwelt  upon  the  want   of  success  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  of  the  general  failure  of 
his  policy;  but  it  was  by  no  means  just  or 
reasonable  to  fix  upon  the  events  of  one 
moment,  and  appeal  to  their  issue  as  deter- 
mining the  failure  or  the  success  of  a  given 
policy.      As  well   might  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  fix  upon  the  Greek  question  as 
upon  any  other  which  had  presented  itself 
during  the  last  four  years  in  which  they 
were  silent.    Amid  the  greatest  enterprises 
and  achievements  of  public  men  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  there  never  have  been 
any  which  have  totally  been  f^ee  from  the 
imputation  of  failure.     This  might  be  said 
of  the  great  interfcrer,  Elizabeth,  who  had 
established  the  Protestant  religion,  when 
the   massacre   of  St.    Bartholomew   took 
place.    The  same  might  be  said  of  William 
of  Nassau,  at  the  hour  of  his  death;  and  the 
same  might  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
more  modern  times,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  who  had  died  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  failed.    He  (Mr.  Milnes) 
did  not  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  had  failed.     If  his  policy  throughout 
had  shown  itself  to  be  based  upon  wisdom 
and  prudence,  they  had  no  right  to  use  the 
argument  against  him  of  want  of  success; 
neither  could  the  argument  be  maintained 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  unpopular.    It  was 
very  much  the  habit  of  gentlemen  travel- 
ling abroad  to  take  their  opinions  from  the 
society  into  which  they  were  accidentally 
thrown.     At  the  present  time  the  aristo- 
cratic party  on  the  Continent,  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  absolute   government, 
were  very  much  disgusted  at  the  failure  of 
their  efforts,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  think  ill  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Nor  were  those  persons  to  blame  who  had 
rushed  into  rebellion  and  violence,  if  they 
disliked  the  noble  Lord  when  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  imprudence  descend- 
ed upon  them.    The  noble  Lord  had  neither 
encouraged    these    people    nor    betrayed 
them.     He  repeated  that  the  real  estimate 


of  the  public  opinion  upon  the  Continent 
was  not  to  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  con- 
versations of  particular  coteries,  nor  from 
the  misrepresentations  which  might  appear 
in  publicprints  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
party.    He  thought  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
agree  with  him  that,  acting  as  the  noble 
Lord  had  done  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
disturbances  which   had   taken    place   in 
neighbouring   States,   he  had   taken  the 
worst  possible  course  to  gain  popularity — 
that  of  being  perfectly  moderate  between 
two  extremes.     If  he  had  advocated  either 
republicanism  or  absolutism,  he  would  have 
haid  ardent  admirers  in   various  parts  of 
Europe.     But  this  he  had  not  done.     It 
had  been  said  that  the  great  fault  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  his  constant  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations;  but  he  (Mr. 
Milnes)  owned  it  struck  him  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  more  amenable  to  the  accu- 
sation  if    he  had    interfered    more,   and 
thrown   the  balance  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  into  the  hesitating  scales  of 
the  world.     It  might  be  said  that,  if  he 
had  not  arrested  the  French  army  in  its 
passage  to  Rome,  his  interference  would 
nave  been  wise;  and  it  might  have  been 
said  that,    if  he  had  not  interfered,  the 
Austrians  would  have  vacated  Italy,  and 
the  Italians  would  have  been  independent. 
Or  it  might  have  been  said,  when  Rus- 
sia interfered   in    Hungary,   that,   if  we 
had    sent  a  fleet   to  blockade  the  Rus- 
sian ports,  that  intervention  would  never 
have  taken  place.     If  they  examined  into 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  they  would 
find    that    the    fallacy    about    his   inter^ 
ferenoe  would  fall  to  the  ground.     What 
had  been  his  conduct  toward  those  Powers 
of  Europe,  which  we  might  consider  as 
established  in  a  firm  form  of  government  ? 
In  those  countries  where  absolute  govern- 
ment was  not  a  fiction  but  a  reality,  was 
it  found  that  the  noble  Lord  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  incite  any  nation  whatever  to 
make  a  change  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment ?     But,  when  we  came  to  countries 
where  absolute  forms  of  government  had 
failed   of    themselves  —  where   despotism 
was  not  destroyed  but  worn  out — where 
the  king  could  not  reign,  not  because  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy,  but    because   the 
affection  and  loyalty  of  his  people  had  left 
him — in   those    countries,  no  doubt,  the 
noble  Lord  might  be  said  in  some  degree 
to  have  interfered.     But  had  he  interfered 
alone  ?     Was  it  not  in  concert  with  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  ?     In  Belgium, 
in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  and  in  Greece — 
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countries  which  had  risen  into  constitu- 
tional States  under  the  auspices  of  Eng- 
land— no  douht  the  nohle  Lord  had  inter- 
fered; hut  he  had  done  so  to  give  the  peo- 
ple those  vents  which  we  were  led  to  he- 
lieve  were,  in  free  countries,  the  safety 
valves  to  protect  them  from  revolutions. 
This  hrought  him  to  the  consideration  of 
our  claims  upon  Greece.  And  here  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  censured  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  remonstrating  with  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment were  not  altogether  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  that  Government,  or  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  He  had 
been  in  Greece,  and  he  thought  he  was  to 
some  extent  acquainted  with  its  constitu- 
tion and  forms  of  government.  It  had 
been  his  good  fortune  to  have  received  the 
utmost  hospitality  from  the  party  who  re- 
presented English  interests  in  Greece. 
He  believed  that  in  our  relations  with  that 
country  we  had  acted  with  a  certain  acer- 
bity and  persistance  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  It  was,  however,  very  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  had  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments to  leave  them  alone  as  substantial 
realities,  and  to  declare  that  they  would 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them.  The 
truth  was,  that  these  countries,  not  being 
in  the  habit  of  constitutional  government, 
were  constantly  applying  fur  assistance  and 
advice  to  those  who  had  assisted  in  its 
establishment,  and  therefore  it  became  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  a  Foreign 
Minister  to  steer  a  course  in  which  he  was 
not  either  the  leader  or  the  opponent  of  a 
party.  This  was  often  the  case,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  England  to  avoid  exercising  an 
enormous  amount  of  influence,  one  way  or 
the  other.  On  the  whole,  he  believed  that 
the  interference  of  England  of  late  years 
had  been  exercised  with  great  discretion 
and  moderation.  It  had  been  exercised  in 
Spain  and  Greece,  where  ho  had  witnessed 
its  effects,  always  for  the  advancement  of 
constitutional  liberty.  He  contended  that 
the  position  of  England  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  a  defensive  and  not  an  offensive 
one,  because,  if  we  were  to  maintain  our 
protectorate  or  our  possessions  there,  we 
could  not  allow  Greece  or  Spain  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  dominant  Power.  In 
defending  the  policy  of  the  noble  Lord 
from  the  accusations  which  had  been  made 
against  it,  he  felt  that  he  was  addressing 
that  small  portion  of  the  House  who  ap- 
proved of  the  insular  policy  of  the  coun- 


try, for  he  could  not  think  that  those  who 
supported   the  Government  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  a  Memher,  whiek 
interfered  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af* 
fairs,  could  now  come  forward  and  hlamo 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acted 
in  constitutional  countries.     He  confessed 
that  he  could  not  find  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  bj 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  that  difference,  ss 
compared  with  the  administration  of  his 
noble  Friend,  which  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite appeared  to  see.     He  denied  that 
there  was  anything  different  in  the  policy 
of  the  noble  Lord,  which  ought  to  induce 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  risk  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  noble  Lord  out  of  office.     It  was  true 
that,  since  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  quit- 
ted office,  they  had  heard  demonstrations 
from  him  which  appeared  so  contradictoiT 
to  his  former  poUcy,  that  it  was  difficut 
to  imagine  how  opposition  could  alter  the 
tone  of  so  great  a  man.      The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  had  i-ecognised  the  French  revo- 
lution of  1830  as  early  as  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  had   recognised 
that  of  1848  ;  but  since  1848  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  had  blamed  the  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord  with  reference  to  the  Republic, 
and  had  constantly  been  sneering  at  that 
great  country.     He  owned  he  was  left  to 
the  conviction  that,  in  this  important  crisis 
of  affairs,  the  question  at  issue  was*  whe- 
ther England  would   adopt  the  constitu- 
tional principle  throughout  Europe,  or  join 
that  combination  of  absolute  power  which 
at  this   moment  threatened  to  overthrow 
all  the  good  which  had  been  effected.     If 
they  were  now  to  prevent  the  development 
of  free  constitutions,  they  would  have  to 
announce  to   the  world  that  the  onward 
march  of  unprovement  was  stayed.     They 
would  have  to  tell  Prussia  that  she  should 
halt  in  the  good  cause  she  had  begun;  and 
if  they  let  the  Government  of  France  be- 
lieve it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  keep  public  opinion  down  by  a  dis- 
play of  military  force,  they  would  establish 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  a  great  present 
evil,  and  prepare  for  France  one  of  the 
most  frightful  destinies  in  the  history  of 
nations.     Were  there  not  countries  at  thb 
moment  whoso  cruelty  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  power  was  heaping  up  retribution 
at  no  distant  day;  and  was  not  despotic 
power  making  an  attempt  to  destroy  all 
that  had  been  gained  in  the  contest  for 
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freedom  ?     Was  this,  then,  a  moment  to 
throw   the    moral   weight   of  England  in 
the  scale  of   despotism    against    that    of 
freedom  ?     He  helieved  the  English  pea- 
pie  did  not  take  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tion.    If  the  chance  of  the  division  that 
night   hrought    about    a    change  of   Go- 
vernment,  and    if    that    change    of  Go- 
vernment was    preceded    or    followed  by 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
before  whom  the  facts  of  the  case  were  put, 
he  was  confident  that  the  temperate,  calm, 
and  moderate  support  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  to  free  constitutions  all  over  the 
world  would  meet  with  their  cordial  ap- 
proval.    He  believed,  if  the  people  were 
told  that  it  was  this  country  of  Greece — 
which  England  had  called  into  existence, 
and    for    which     she    was    now    paying 
240.000^.  a  year— that  had  treated  British 
subjects  with  scorn  and  contumely,  they 
would  not  find  fault  with  the  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord.     He  believed  that  considerable 
misapprehension  prevailed  with  reference 
to  the  constitution  and  legal  tribunals  of 
Greece.      Those  tribunals  were  gradually 
becoming  as  good  as   any  in  the  world. 
If  the  case    of  Mr.  Finlay   and   that  of 
M.  Pacifico    had  occun'ed   twenty   years 
ago,  they  would  have  been   tried  in  the 
Consular  Court  of  the   Ottoman   empire, 
according  to  our  laws  and  customs,  and 
the  matter  would  have   been  disposed  of 
long  since;  but  in  a  new  country  of  free 
institutions  it    was   difierent,    because    it 
was  expected  that   the  claims  of  British 
subjects  would  bo  considered  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  country  such  as  they  were, 
and  that  the  same  justice  would  be  award- 
ed to  a  foreigner  as  to   a   native.      But 
it  was  said  that  we  were  treating  a  weak 
country  differently  to  a  strong  one;    but 
Greece  had  acted  in  a  way  in  which  no 
strong  country  would   or    could  act.      If 
the  case  of  the    insult    to   the  Fantome 
had  occurred  in  a    styong   country,  such 
as  Russia  or  France,  the  Government  of 
the  country  would  have  hastened  to  make 
an  apology.     Could  it  be  supposed,  that 
if  the  property  of  an  English  subject  had 
been  taken  or  destroyed  in  the  possessions 
of  any  of  the  German  princes,  reparation 
would  not  have  been  made  ?     If  the  same 
thing   had  occurred  in   the    kingdom    of 
Bavaria,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
difference  with  the  English  Government; 
or   if  a  French    merchant's  house   were 
attacked     in    this    country    in    an    anti- 
Maynooth   row,   and  proof  were  given  of 
injustice  inflicted,  would  any  one  suppose 


that  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
hesitated  to  make  reparation  for  the  out- 
rage ?     If  we  erred  at  all  in  our  foreign 
policy,  would  it  not  be  much  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  excessive  generosity  ?     If 
this  case  were  placed  before  the  people  of 
England,  and  if  it  were  said  to  them,  **  Do 
you  mean  to  ratify  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  the  French,  German, 
and  American  merchant  is  able  to  appeal 
to  his  country  against  injustice  and  wrong?" 
he  was  sure  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  would  affirm  that  policy  which  was 
consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  re- 
concilable with  the  dictates  of  moderation 
and  justice.     He  believed  that,  by  nega- 
tiving the  Motion,  they  would  leave  the 
English  merchant  and  the  English  travel- 
ler unprotected  and  subjected  to  outrages 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.     If  the  House 
should  come  to  any  such  resolution,  still 
he  was  convinced  that  the  English  people 
at  large  would  entertain  a  different  opin- 
ion, and  that  the   question  would  again 
have  to  be  debated  in  a  very  different  tem- 
per and  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
than  at  present.     Look  at  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  manner  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
came  down  to  defend  him.     On  that  occa- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  '•  We 
will  not  leave  the  defenders  and  propaga- 
tors of  our  faith  unprotected."     He  (Mr. 
M.  Milnes)  believed  that,  if  the  House  ne- 
gatived the  Motion,  great  injury  would  be 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  England.     They 
would  not,  however,  by  any  such  decision, 
alter  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  found- 
ed on  the  necessity  of  things,  and  not  on 
any  fantastical  notions  or  logical  subtleties. 
He  would  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site whether  they  might  not  find  some  more 
appropriate  occasion  to  express  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  from  the  Government, 
and  some  worthier  object  to  attack  than 
his  noble  Friend.     It  was  now  four  years 
since  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  had  retired  from  office,  and 
he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  could  not  say  with  what 
admiration  he  had  observed  the  constant 
and  unfactious   support  which   the  right 
hon.    Gentleman   and    his    followers  had 
during  that  period  given  to  the  Queen's 
Government.      They  had    supported  the 
Government,    not  only   because  that  on 
many  points  they  agreed    with  them;  but 
because  they  would  ,not  allow  mere  per- 
sonal matters  to  disturb   Her   Majesty's 
Ministers  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
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country.  He  regretted  now  that  on  a  mere 
personal  question,  and  one  having  no  re- 
ference to  our  national  greatness,  thcj  had 
come  forward  to  create  embarrassment. 
Surely  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  must  hare 
observed  that  their  mode  of  reasoning  was 
small — that  they  had  treated  the  question 
in  detail,  and  left  to  them  (tho  Government 
supporters)  the  duty  of  vindicating  great 
principles.  If,  therefore,  on  this  day — 
the  anniversary  of  tho  right  hon.  Baronet's 
retirement  from  office — a  new  opposition 
was  organised,  it  would  detract  greatly 
from  tho  character  and  influence  of  himself 
and  his  supporters.  Such  an  opposition, 
implicating,  as  it  did,  not  only  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  statesman,  but  the  honour 
and  power  of  the  British  nation,  would 
greatly  retard  those  objects  which  they 
all  had  at  heart,  namely,  tho  progress  of 
civilisation  and  constitutional  liberty  over 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Mr.  COBDEN  :♦  It  was  my  wish  to  have 
done  to-night,  what  I  so  frequently  do,  to 
have  given  a  silent  vote,  as  nearly  all  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  stated 
by  other  Members  much  better  than  I 
could  state  them;  but  I  have  been  referred 
to,  in  common  with  several  other  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  likely  to 
take  a  course  different  fi*om  our  neighbours 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  therefore  think  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  First,  I  am 
anxious  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  question  should  bo  put  on  its  legiti- 
mate issue,  and  that  it  may  not  be  sug- 
gested that  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of 
indulging  in  a  personal  opposition;  I  trust 
that,  at  all  events,  I  may  be  exempted 
from  any  such  charge.  In  the  next  place, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
case  which  involves  any  plot,  conspiracy, 
or  cabal  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  is  the 
author  of  this  Motion;  do  you  accuse  him 
of  being  in  any  plot,  conspiracy,  or  cabal  ? 
He  has  taken  the  initiative  in  tho  matter, 
and  those  who  participate  in  the  discussion 
merely  comment  upon  the  resolution  so 
submitted  to  them  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  Lastly,  I  hope  I  may  be  ex- 
empted, at  all  events,  from  the  sweeping 
charge  made  against  Members  who  do  not 
support  this  Motion — that  they  are  iu 
the  interest  of  despotism  all  over  the 
world. 

I  have  heard  from  several  Gentlemen 
around  me,  some  of  whom  I  do  not  think 
extremely  democratic,  whom  I  have  by  no 


means  found  always  supporting  extreme 
liberalism,  very  intolerant  ezpreesioiu  to- 
wards those  who  do  not  take  the  Bune 
view  with  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
Government  on  this  occasion.  I  will  ask 
those  hon.  Gentlemen,  do  they  think  me 
an  ally  of  Russia  or  of  Austria  ?  Do  tbej 
think  I  have  shown  less  sympathy  for  the 
Hungarians  or  Italians  than  they  have— 
that  I  have  less  fervent  cosmopolitan  sym- 
pathies than  they  ?  If,  then,  they  aamtt 
me  to  be  as  liberal  as  themselTes,  sorely 
they  may  allow  me  the  freedom  of  taking 
the  view  my  conscience  dictates  in  a  mat- 
ter which  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
questions  of  constitutionalism  or  despo- 
tism. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  first  thing  he- 
fore  us  is  tho  conduct  of  our  Goremment 
in  Greece,  though  the  hon.  and   learned 
Member  for   Sheffield  has  widened   that 
question,  by  the  wording  of  his  resolution, 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government.     But  as  to  the  conduct  of 
our  Government  in  Greece,  why,   if  this 
subject  had  been  set  before  us  in  Febmary, 
or  even  in  March,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
we  had  heard  that  fifteen  British  vessels 
of  war  had  assembled  in  the  Bay  of  Sala- 
mis  to  blockade  the  coast  of  a  fnendly 
Power,  there  would   scarcely  have    been 
any  difficulty  in  approaching  the  subject  in 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  way,  apart  from 
all  the  extraneous  matter  with  which  it 
has  been  now  encumbered.     Really,  when 
those  who  oppose  this  Motion  are  ofiT-hand 
charged  with  plot,  conspiracy,  and  cabal, 
I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  there  has 
not  been  some  little  plot,  conspiracy,  and 
cabal  to  get  up  an  artificial  excitement  in 
the  country  on  this  subject  ?     Yes,  I  have 
seen   placards   and  circulars;    I   am    not 
speaking  without  knowledge.     However, 
the  question  is,  what  was  the  conduct  of 
our  Government  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
Greece?     I   have  eiot  brought  my  blue 
books  down  with  mo,  and  I  shall  not  read 
a  single  line  to  you;  but,  as  there  is  much 
mystification  on  the  subject,  and  as  I  wish 
to  deal  fairly  with  all,  I  will  state  the  case 
in  a  few  words,  so  that  no  one  may  take 
exception  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Finlay,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  settles  in  Greece  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  taking  up  his  residence 
at  Athens,  not  as  a  merchant,  not  to  pro- 
mote British  commerce  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  but  as  a  denizen  of  Greece.  He 
purchases  land  in  Athens,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood;  I  have  walked  over  the  land. 
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and  I  saw  the  much  discussed  palace,  jast 
as  it  was  rising  from  this  land.  He  bought 
land  on  speculation,  not  only  in  Athens, 
but  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Finlaj 
thus  became  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
Athens.  The  Court  of  Greece  and  its  Go- 
vernment were  at  this  time  established  at 
Nauplia;  it  was  desired  by  the  proprietors 
and  inhabitants  of  Athens  that  the  Govern- 
vcrnment  should  resume  its  ancient  and 
classic  seat,  by  removing  to  Athens.  The 
landed  proprietors  of  Athens  deeply  inter- 
ested in  again  making  it  the  metropolis  of 
Greece,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain 
what  it  was,  little  better  than  a  village  of 
huts,  all  signed  an  engagement  with  the 
commune  or  municipality  of  Athens,  to  fur- 
nish land  for  erecting  public  buildings  upon, 
the  price  fixed  being  equivalent  to  about 
3^d.  to  Sjd.  per  square  yard. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  throuffh  all  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  oi  Mr.  Fin- 
lay's  claim;  I  merely  want  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  point  on  which  you  must  all 
agree.  Mr.  Finlay  was  one  of  more  than 
100  persons  who  thus  sold  land  to  the 
Greek  Government;  that  is  admitted  by 
all  parties  in  the  correspondence.  Among 
those  proprietors  who  sold  their  land  for 
palaces  and  public  buildings  were  several 
foreigners,  and  among  these  foreigners 
were  two  whom  Sir  E.  Lyons,  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  speaks  of 
as  fellow-sufferers  with  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr. 
Hill,  the  agent  of  the  Episcopalian  Society 
of  America,  and  the  Russian  Consul  Gene- 
ral. These  are  facts  that  nobody  denies. 
I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  any  controversy, 
but  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  other  proprietors  of  these  lands, 
without  exception,  agreed  to  the  terms, 
and  accepted  the  terms,  that  were  offered 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
municipality  for  that  purpose.  [**  No  !"] 
Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Southampton,  with  his  blue  book  before 
him,  mean  to  say  that  the  fact  is  not 
stated  in  that  blue  book  as  I  have  given 
it  ?  [Mr.  CocKBURN  :  No !]  Why,  it  is 
stated  there  expressly.  ["  No  !"]  Will  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Hill  and  the  Russian  Consul  General  did 
not  accept  the  money,  or  that  they  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  position  with  Mr.  Fin- 
lay ?  I  know  Mr.  Hill;  it  is  an  honour  to 
any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  him;  for,  as 
it  is  well  stated  by  Sir  E.  Lyons,  in  that 
first  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  there 
is  no  one  to  whom  the  rising  generation  of 


Greeks  is  more  indebted  than  to  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  family.  Now,  the  fact  to  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  is 
this,  that  Mr.  Finlay  repeatedly  refused  to 
accept  from  the  Greek  Government  the 
same  price  for  his  land  as  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  Russian  Con- 
sul for  theirs;  a  long  controversy  ensued, 
and  the  result  was  the  approach  of  our 
ships  of  war  to  the  Bay  oi  Salamis.  I 
have  not  stated  anything  so  far  that  any 
one  can  deny.  Now,  we  come  to  M.  Pa- 
cifico.  M.  Pacifico  has  his  house  outrage- 
ously attacked  by  a  mob  :  that  no  one  can 
deny;  his  furniture  is  destroyed;  he  sends 
in  his  bill  to  the  Government,  and,  with 
that  bill  in  our  hands,  our  ships  of  war 
enter  the  Pirseus.  I  blushed  with  indig- 
nation when  I  read  the  inventory  of  M. 
Pacifico's  furniture.  It  is  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  hon.  Members  have  deprecated 
any  allusion  to  the  details  of  that  bill,  as 
if  nearly  the  whole  of  this  question  was 
not  a  question  of  details.  ["  No,  no  !  "] 
Why,  with  the  exception  of  the  apology 
required  for  the  insult  to  the  Fantome^  au 
the  rest  is  a  matter  of  money.  [**  No  !*'] 
I  beg  pardon ;  I  say  all  the  rest  is  a  mat- 
ter of  money,  and  your  exclamations  only 
show  how  you  are  acting  in  this  case  upon 
blind  passion  and  party  spirit. 

M.  Pacifico  sends  in  his  bill  to  the  Go- 
vernment ;  he  charges  for  a  bedstead 
150L;  for  the  sheets  30{.;  for  the  pillow- 
case 10?.;  for  two  coverlids  251.  This  in- 
ventory is  so  deeply  disgraceful  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  that,  first,  you  tried  to  evade 
the  question,  by  saying  the  case  was  not 
one  for  details,  and  then  you  turned  round 
and  said  that  M.  Pacifico  brought  all  this 
furniture  to  Atheins,  to  sell  it  to  the  King 
of  Greece.  But  if  we  go  into  the  bill  for 
the  personal  apparel,  the  every-day  wear- 
ing apparel  of  M.  Pacifico  and  his  family, 
we  find  there  just  the  same  sort  of  thing; 
it  is  all  in  unison  with  the  150^  bedstead. 
Why,  there  is  a  gold  watch  with  appen- 
dages put  down  at  501.  for  one  of  the 
items.  And  all  this  rich  furniture  and 
costly  wearing  apparel  was  claimed  by  a 
man  who  the  next  month  declared  him- 
self ruined  and  destitute,  and  himself  and 
family  dependent  on  alms  for  their  daily 
bread ! 

When  I  first  read  the  account,  I  thought 
the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  that, 
in  writing  out  the  bill,  pounds  sterling  had 
been  put  down  instead  of  drachmas,  for 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  in  every  case, 
drachmas  instead  of  pounds  would  have 
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much  more  nearly  represented  the  real 
value  of  the  articles.  Next  comes  the  case 
of  the  plunder  of  the  six  Ionian  hoats  at 
Salcina,  and  their  demand  for  2351, — for 
I  will  not  enter  into  details;  then  the  case 
of  the  four  lonians,  who  charged  the  Greek 
authorities  with  having  outraged  them,  and 
thumh-scrcwcd  them,  two  at  Patras,  and 
two  at  Pjrgos;  the  Greek  authorities  con- 
trovert the  statement  of  our  Consul  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  correspondence  alto- 
gether puzzles  us  as  to  who  is  right  and 
who  wrong:  but  the  noble  Lord,  nothing 
doubting,  settles  the  matter  in  a  few  lines 
by  ordering  that  the  four  complainants 
shall  be  paid  201,  each  bj  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment. 

Then  comes  the  Fantome  case.  A  Bri- 
tish ship-of-war  is  lying  off  Patras ;  a  boat 
goes  on  shore  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
when  it  is  dark ;  the  coxswain  lands,  not 
at  the  usual  place  of  disembarkation,  but 
on  the  beach  ;  on  his  return  he  is  taken 
into  custody  by  two  officials,  and,  along 
with  a  midshipman  and  a  boat's  crew,  con- 
veyed to  the  station,  in  default  of  not  giv- 
ing a  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  the 
Greeks,  bear  you  in  mind,  not  speaking 
one  word  of  English,  nor  the  Englishmen 
one  word  of  Greek.  Now,  suppose  a 
Frenchman  landing  in  the  same  way  from 
a  boat,  by  night,  near  Brighton,  not  at  the 
ordinary  landing  place,  but  on  the  beach, 
and  observed  by  preventive  officers,  neither 
party  understanding  one  word  of  the  other's 
language,  and  mutual  explanation  being 
consequently  impossible.  Why,  the  block- 
ademen  would  at  once  put  the  landing 
party  down  for  a  French  smuggler,  and 
would  take  him  into  custody,  and  convey 
him  to  the  station,  where  an  interpreter 
being  procured,  the  explanation  required 
would  be  supplied,  and  the  arrested  per- 
son be  dismissed  with  all  proper  apology. 
This  was  precisely  what  was  done  to  the 
midshipman.  As  soon  as  an  interpreter 
was  found,  and  it  was  ascertained  who  the 
Englishman  was,  he  was  at  once  liberated, 
and  respectfully  conveyed  to  his  ship. 

There  you  have  the  statement  of  all  our 
^evances  against  Greece.  I  will  not  go 
mto  the  merits  of  them  ;  say  the  Greeks 
were  wrong,  or  we  were  wrong,  just  as 
you  please  ;  but  admit  they  were  wrong, 
and  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  the 
wrong  was  not  one  that  might  have  been 
readily  settled  by  other  means  than  by 
sending  fifteen  ships  of  war  into  the  Bay  of 
Salamis  ?  I  know  I  take  a  very  vulgar, 
mercenary  view  of  the  matter,  but  I  re- 


peat my  question — Was  thore  no  other 
way  to  settle  this  question  than  by  this 
immense  array  of  force  ?  It  is  quite  en- 
dent  that  the  only  reason  why  this  entire 
matter  was  not  settled  before  was  the  bad 
spirit  that  existed  between  our  representa- 
tive and  the  Government  of  Greece.  I  do 
not  speak  disparagingly  of  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons ;  any  other  functionary*  under  the 
same  circumstances,  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  long  there,  any  more  than  at 
Madrid,  or  elsewhere,  without  getting 
mixed  up  with  the  local  politics  in  the 
same  way  that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was. 
That  was  the  reason  why  it  was  fonnd 
that  for  six  or  nine  months  letters  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  E.  Lyons  to  the  Greek 
Government  remained  unanswered,  and 
why  there  had  been  no  adjustment  of  these 
petty  differences  until  it  was  neceaaaiy  to 
send  fifteen  ships  of  war  to  Athens. 

Now,  is  there  not  something  wrong  at 
the  bottom  of  this,  and  something  that  re- 
quires to  be  mended  ?     Is  it  worth  while 
to  have  an  Ambassador  there  with  5»00(NL 
a  year  embroiling  you  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  begetting  bad  blood  and  ani- 
mosity?    Why,  I  would  rather  have  no 
one  but  a  Consul  at  the  Pir»us,   whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  look  after  your  com- 
merce, and  who  should  be  told  *'  Never  to 
go  to  Athens  at  all,  for  if  you  mix  yourself 
up  with  political  matters,  somebody  else 
shall  be  appointed  in  your  place."     If  you 
would  do  this,  you  would   avoid  the   ab- 
surdity of  having  to  employ  fifteen  vessels 
of  war  to  collect  a  debt  of  (5,000^  But  every- 
body said  that  something  else  was  meant 
besides  obtaining  redress  for    injuries  to 
British  subjects  in  Greece.     It  is  said  that 
the  noble  Viscount  intended  this  demon- 
stration at  Athens  as  a  menace  to  Russia. 
But  how  does  this  answer  its  purpose  as  a 
demonstration  against  Russia  ?     The  mo- 
ment the  Court  of  Russia  hear  of  the  de- 
monstration, I  find  that  they  send  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  Government  of  this 
country — a  remonstrance  couched  in  lan- 
guage I  never  expected  to  hear  from  a 
semi-barbarous  country  like  Russia  to  this : 
read,  I  ask  you,  the  extraordinary  lan- 
guage used  by  Count  Nesselrode  to  Lord 
Palmcrston,  and  then  read  the  answer  of 
the  latter,  and  see   how  different  is  the 
tone  adopted  by  him  to  a  country  which  is 
powerful,  compared  with  that  he  makes  use 
of  to  one  that  is  weak.     Well,  then,  I  ask 
again  what  was  the  advantage  of  this  de- 
monstration, when  the  only  result  of  it  is  a 
hectoring  epistle  from  Count  Nesselrode,  to 
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which  the  noble  Viscount  sent  a  very  meek 
and  lamb-like  reply  ? 

One  reason  wny  I  abhor  the  policy  of 
injustice  and  aggression — for  I  call  it  in- 
justice and  aggression  to  send  ships  of  war 
against  a  weak  country  to  enforce  disputed 
claims  which  might  have  been  amicably 
settled — is,  that  you  place  yourselves  in 
such  a  position  that  you  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  language  like  this  from  the  Rus- 
sian Court.  And  why  are  you  obliged  to 
submit  to  it  ?  Because  you  are  commit- 
ting an  injustice,  and  conscious  you  do  so ; 
for  otherwise,  so  far  from  this  country 
being  in  a  condition  to  be  menaced  by 
by  Russia,  such  are  the  advantages  you 
possess  in  your  great  wealth,  and  your 
maritime  commerce,  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  mechanical  science,  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  arts  over  Russia,  that 
if  you  behaved  with  dignity  to  small 
States,  she  would  not  venture  even  to  look 
at  you  disparagingly,  far  less  to  use  such 
language  towards  you.  I  have  asked  why 
was  not  this  affair  settled  by  other  means 
than  by  ships  of  war  ? 

I  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office  altogether  ir- 
reconcilable to  the  notions  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  did  me  the  honour  last 
year,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  of  voting 
for  my  Motion  in  favour  of  international 
arbitration.  I  beg  you  to  take  a  survey 
of  my  hon.  Friends  here,  and  ask,  if  you 
have  not  a  consciousness  of  bow  they  at 
least  ought  to  vote  on  this  question  ?  The 
Motion  I  brought  forward  last  year  was  to 
the  effect,  that  in  all  disputes  with  other 
countries  which  you  could  not  settle  by 
amicable  means,  you  should  resort  to  arbi- 
tration. It  is  quite  clear,  it  is  said,  that 
the  noble  Viscount  could  not  resort  to  ar- 
bitration. My  charge  against  him  is,  that 
he  did  resort  to  arbitration  after  having 
made  use  in  the  first  place  of  fifteen  ships 
of  war.  No  sooner  was  this  demonstra- 
tion known  than  an  envoy  arrives  from 
France  with  tenders  of  mediation.  And 
now  I  must  say,  I  have  read,  with  feelings 
nearly  akin  to  contempt  for  diplomacy,  the 
accounts  of  what  took  place  between  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys — I  have 
read  the  French  accounts,  and  the  ac- 
counts in  the  blue  books,  and  I  have  felt 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  diplo- 
macy. M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  came  over 
in  the  most  loyal  spirit,  as  I  believe,  to 
offer  to  settle  this  beggarly  affair  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  with  Qreeee.     He 


told  the  noble  Lord  frankly,  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  and  the  noble  Lord  has  re- 
peated it  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
French  Government  to  be  allowed  to  settle 
it,  or,  to  use  a  common  American  phrase, 
that  it  would  give  them  **  political  capital" 
in  France.  How  did  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ceive the  approaches  of  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  ?  Was  it  in  the  way  that  a  man 
of  business,  accustomed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  would  have  done  ?  Did 
he  say,  •*  We  are  much  obliged  to  you ; 
this  affair  of  a  few  thousands  has  been  a 
long  time  standing  over,  take  it  and  settle 
it,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
the  Government  of  France?"  Would  not 
that  have  been  the  rational  and  reasonable 
way  of  meeting  him?  Instead  of  this, 
what  does  the  noble  Viscount  say  ?  He 
higgles  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  over  the 
different  words  to  be  used — over  **  good 
offices,"  "mediation,"  and  "arbitration." 
I  declare  that  both  in  French  and  English 
it  fairly  puzzles  one  to  make  anything  out 
of  it,  but  it  appears,  by  the  accounts,  that 
the  noble  Lord  insists  he  won't  take  "  ar- 
bitration " — it  must  be  "good  offices." 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  the  French  ac- 
count of  what  took  place,  given  by  him  to 
General  Lahitte,  describes  himself  to  have 
entreated  the  noble  Lord  to  extend  a  little 
the  powers  of  the  negotiators — to  yield  to 
an  arbitration.  But  no ;  the  noble  Vis- 
count was  determined  to  have  what  he  de- 
manded ;  and  all  he  would  require  of 
France  was  to  persuade  Greece  to  gire 
what  he  asked.  Baron  Gros  went  out  to 
Athens  crippled  by  these  conditions,  but 
he  set  to  work  at  once  with  Mr.  Wyse.  I 
think  it  is  evident  Baron  Gros  had  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  settle  the  matter. 
Indeed,  his  character  as  a  diplomatist  was 
largely  connected  with  his  success  in  ar- 
ranging it,  and  he  went  to  work  evidently 
disposed  to  surmount  every  possible  diffi- 
culty ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  case  of 
M.  Pacifico,  and  heard  from  all  he  con- 
versed with  in  Athens  the  real  facts  of  the 
case — when  he  discovered  it  was  a  bare- 
faced attempt  at  swindling,  he  gave  up 
the  effort  to  effect  an  arrangement  in 
despair. 

What  was  going  on  at  the  very  same 
time  in  London  ?  At  this  very  same  mo- 
ment commence  the  "good  offices" between 
the  noble  Lord  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys. 
So  he  has  two  negotiations  going,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  London,  and  all 
to  settle  this  paltry  affair  of  a  few  thou- 
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strongly  Interested  in  anything  relating  to 
their  domestic  affairs  or  concerns.  [Cries 
of  "  The  Russian  Loan ! "]  When  I  see  that 
principle  violated  by  others,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary — and 
when  I  see  a  portion  of  the  press  of  this 
civilised  nation  hounding  on  that  semi- 
barbarous  empire,  then,  believing  that  this 
is  almost  the  only  country  where  there  is 
a  free  platform,  and  where  it  cannot  be 
corrupted,  as  a  portion  of  the  press  may 
have  been,  I  shall  denounce  it,  as  I  de- 
nounced the  Government  of  Russia.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance 
what  my  individual  opinion  may  bo  when 
you  come  to  the  question,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  shall  become  the 
propagandist  of  their  opinions  in  foreign 
countries.  I  maintain  they  have  no  right 
to  communicate,  except  through  the  Go- 
vernment of  other  countries,  and  that  whe- 
ther it  be  a  republic,  a  despotism,  or  a 
monarchy,  I  hold  they  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  Mark  the  effect  of  your  own 
principle  if  you  take  the  opposite  ground. 
If  you  claim  the  right  of  intervention  in 
your  Government,  you  must  tolerate  it  in 
other  nations  also.  With  what  face  could 
you  get  up  and  denounce  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  for  invading  Hungary  after  the 
doctrine  advocated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to-night,  had  been  adopted  by  this 
country?  I  say,  if  you  want  to  benefit 
nations  struggling  for  their  freedom,  estab- 
lish as  one  of  the  maxims  of  international 
law  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  If 
you  want  to  give  a  guarantee  for  peace, 
and,  as  I  believe,  the  surest  guarantee  for 
progress  and  freedom,  lay  down  this  prin- 
ciple and  act  on  it — that  no  foreign  State 
has  a  right  by  force  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  another  State,  even 
to  confer  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  benefit 
upon  it,  against  its  own  consent.  What 
will  you  say  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  ? 
He  joined  there  in  an  intervention,  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  Protestant  can- 
tons protested  against  it. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  principle.  Do 
you  want  to  benefit  the  Hungarians  ?  I  will 
tell  you  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  Hun- 
garians. I  have  seen  them  all,  and  I  must 
say  that,  much  as  I  admired  them  during 
their  noble  struggle,  what  I  have  seen  of 
them  in  adversity  has  entitled  them  to  still 
greater  respect,  for  I  never  saw  men  en- 
dure adversity  with  more  manly  fortitude 
and  diguified  self-respect.  They  have 
avoided  all  expres&iona  of  sympathy  from 


public  meetings,  and  (loathing  the  idea  of 
being  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others) 
have  sought,  by  emigration  to  America 
and  elsewhere,  an  opportunity  of  subsisting 
by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  These 
men  say,  '*  We  don't  ask  yon  to  help  «, 
or  to  come  to  our  assistance.  Establisli 
such  a  principle  as  shall  provide  we  shall 
not  be  interfered  with  by  others.  '*  And 
what  do  the  Italians  say  ?  They  don't 
want  the  English  to  interfere  with  them  or 
to  help  them.  '*  Leave  us  to  ourselves," 
say  they.  '*  Establish  the  principle  that 
we  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  foreign- 
ers." [Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear*  hear!]  I 
will  answer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's cheer.  He  seems  to  ask,  how  wiU 
you  keep  out  Austria  from  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia from  Hungary?  Why,  by  setting  a 
good  example  ourselves,  and  then,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  protesting  against  the  violation 
of  the  principle  by  others.  I  will  giYe  him 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  Does  be 
remember  when  Kossuth  took  refuge  in 
Turkey,  and  Austria  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  demanded  him  back?  I  b^ 
him  to  understand  that  that  illustrious 
refugee  was  not  saved  by  any  interven- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Has 
it  not  been  admitted  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  gave  up  his  claim  before  the 
courier  arrived  from  England  ?  What  was 
it  then  that  liberated  them  ?  It  was  the 
universal  outburst  of  public  opinion  and 
public  indignation  in  Western  Europe. 
And  why  had  public  opinion  this  power  ? 
Because  this  demand  for  the  extradition  of 
political  offenders  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  declares  that  persons 
who  have  committed  political  offences  in 
one  State  shall  find  a  sanctuary  in  another, 
and  ought  not  to  be  delivered  up.  But 
then  the  great  Powers  invariably  obey 
this  law  themselves,  and  respect  the  neu* 
trality  of  even  their  weakest  neighbours  ; 
and  hence  the  moral  power  which  public 
opinion  exercised  when  it  protested  against 
the  demand  of  Russia  and  Austria.  If  our 
Government  were  always  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  we  should 
see  the  law  of  nations  declaring  itself  aa 
clearly  against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
country  as  it  has  spoken  out  against  Uie 
extradition  of  political  refugees.  Let  ut 
begin  and  set  the  example  to  other  nations 
of  non-intervention.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
our  example  and  protest  would  influence 
the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Russia; 
but  what  possible  moral  influence  can  this 
country  have  with  those  States  when  the 
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Government  goes  abroad  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  ?    It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign    Secretary   goes   abroad    as    the 
champion  of  liberalism  and  constitutional- 
ism.    But  I  cannot  fall  into  this  delusion. 
I  cannot  trace   this   battle   that   we   are 
taught  to  believe  is  going  on  under  the 
noble  Viscount's  auspices  between  liberal- 
ism and  despotism  abroad.     I  do  not  think, 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  more  democratic 
than  his  colleagues,  or  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth.     I  believe  the  noble  Lord  is  of  an 
active  turn  of  mind — that  he  likes  these 
protocols  and  conventions — and  that   the 
smaller  the  subject  the  better  it  suits  his 
taste.     I  do  not  £nd  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  taken  up  any  great  question  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  abroad.    Did  he  ever  pro- 
test against  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by 
Russia  ?     He  made  a  speech  against  Aus- 
tria, I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  but  he 
did  not  breathe  a  syllable  against  Russia. 
The  only  allusion  he  made  to  Russia  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  apology,  uttered  in  a 
sense  that  seemed  to  justify  the  part  taken 
by  Russia  rather  than  otherwise.     Then 
it  is  said  that  in  Italy  the  noble  Lord  en- 
deavours  to   establish    constitutional    go- 
vernment, and  representative  institutions. 
I  always  thought  there  was  great  exagge- 
ration  upon   this  subject;  but   the  noble 
Foreign  Secretary   has   himself  dispelled 
the  illusion,  for  he  has  frankly  told  us  in 
his  speech  that  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Minto 
to  the  different  courts  of  Italy,  not  to  re- 
commend   parliaments    or    representative 
asseniblies,  but  merely  to  advise  the  Go- 
vernments to  adopt  administrative  reforms. 
But  that  was  not  what  the  Italian  people 
wanted.     They  wanted  security  for  their 
liberties  by  constitutional  reforms,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  representative  system;  and 
that  was  what  the  noble  Lord  did  not  re- 
commend should  be  given  to  them. 

I  believe  the  progress  of  freedom  de- 
pends more  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
the  spread  of  commerce,  and  the  diffusion 
of  education,  than  upon  the  labours  of 
cabinets  and  foreign  offices.  And  if  you 
prevent  those  perturbations  which  have 
recently  taken  place  abroad  in  consequence 
of  your  foreign  policy,  and  if  you  will  leave 
other  nations  in  greater  tranquillity,  those 
ideas  of  freedom  will  continue  to  progress, 
and  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
them.  On  this  side  of  the  House  some 
persons  have  been  menaced  with  very  ter- 
rible consequences,  if  they  do  not  vote  for 
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this  resolution.     I  can  only  say  that  I, 
like  many  other  hon.  Members,   sit  com- 
monly here  and  in  Committee-rooms  of  this 
House  for  twelve  hours  in  the  course  of 
the  day.     Allow  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
for  the  transaction  of  necessary  business  at 
home,  and  that  is  not  play,  but  hard  work. 
But  why  should  we  undergo  this  labour 
unless  to  advocate  those  opinions  and  con- 
victions which  we  believe  to  be  true  and 
just  ?     If  I  have  one  conviction  stronger 
than  another,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  other  nations.     That  principle 
is  involved  in  this  Motion;  and  upon  it,  for 
fifteen  years,  my  opinion  has  been  again 
and  again  recorded.     I  have  never  seen 
reason  to  change  that  opinion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  confirms  me  in  my 
conviction  of  its  truth.    If  I  remain  in  this 
seat,  I  will  try  to  promote  the  triumph  of 
that  principle  ;  and  happy  should  I  be  to 
be  able  to  hasten  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  advent  of  the  day  when  the  intercourse 
of  nations  will  exhibit  the   same   benign 
changes  as  have  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
course of  individuals.     In  private  life  we 
no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  carry  arms 
for  our  protection,  as  did  our  forefathers. 
There  has  been  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  duelling;  and  something  should 
be  done  to  carry  the  same  spirit  into  the 
intercourse  of  nations.     In  domestic  life 
physical  correction  is  giving  way  to  moral 
influence.     In  schools  and  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums, this  principle  is  successfully  adopted; 
and  even  the  training  of  the  lower  animals 
is  found  to  be  better  done   by  kindness 
than  coercion.     Can't  you  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  intercourse  of  nations  ?    Who- 
ever brings  forward  such  measures  shall 
have  my  support ;  and,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen, as  the  hon.  Member  has  threatened 
me,  that  the  consequences  of  my  vote  shall 
be  the  loss  of  my  seat  in  this  House,  then 
I  say,    that   next   to   the   satisfaction   of 
having  contributed  to  the  advance  of  one's 
convictions  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  consci- 
ousness of  having  sacrificed  something  for 
them. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Mr.  Speaker,  however 
extended  in  point  of  duration  the  debate 
has  been,  and  however  exhausted  the  topics 
that  have  been  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion, I  think  the  House  will  admit  that  I 
should  not  be  acting  in  conformity  with  a 
sense  of  duty  if  I  abstained  from  assigning 
the  grounds  on  which  my  vote  will  be  given. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Southampton  has  demanded  a  full 
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explanation   of  the  circumstances   under 
which  that  vote  will  be  given.     Sir,  he 
shall  have  that  explanation.     I  have  no 
reserve.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  stated  that  there  is  a  dishonourable 
conspiracy  formed  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government.      Sir,    a    more    unfounded 
charge  never  was  preferred.    He  presumes 
that  there  has  been  some  base  compromise 
between  Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  but  holding  different  opinions 
upon  matters   of  vital   interest.      He   is 
wholly  mistaken.    There  has  been  no  such 
compromise.    He  talks  of  there  being  three 
courses  to  pursue ;  he  tells  us  there  are 
three  combinations  by  which  office  may  be 
obtained.     He  says,  "  I  demand  to  know 
which  of  these  three  courses  you  contem- 
plate.'*    Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman  to   suppose 
that  there  may  be  a  fourth  ?     Is  it  not 
possible  for  him  to  speculate  upon  the  pos- 
sibility that  men  in  this  House  may  intend 
to  give  their  votes  without  reference   to 
political  combinations?     Does  ho  exclude 
the  possibility  of  that  fourth   course  of 
action,  which  arises  from  a  conscientious 
conviction  as  to  the  truth?     Is  .that  ex- 
cluded from  his  contemplation?     May  it 
not  be  possible  that  men  cannot  subscribe 
to  a  resolution  which  asserts  that  a  certain 
course  has  been  best  calculated  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  support  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  this  country  ?     Is  it  not  possible 
that,  without  reference  to  party  or  personal 
interests,  men  may  decline  to  affirm  a  re- 
solution  which  deals   with  principles    of 
greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  for  good  or  for  evil  than  have  ever 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  ? 
Sir,  I  will  not  forget,  and  I  need  not  re- 
mind the  House,  that  I  have  given,  or  at- 
tempted to  give,  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment my  support — I  will  say  my  cordial 
support — during  the  last  four  years.     In 
utter  oblivion  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  succeeded  to  power,  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  give  them,  not  an  ostenta- 
tious, but,  because  it  was  not  ostentatious, 
a  not  the  less  effective  support.     I  have 
not  the  honour  and  advantage  of  possessing 
their  personal  friendship ;    I  have  never 
been  in  political  connexion  with  them.     I 
have  hold   no  communication  with  them 
during  the  last  four  years  which  may  not 
be  ha!d  by  any  Member  of  this  House,  who 
may  be  the  most  independent  and  the  most 
unconnected   with   their   policy.      I  have 
given  them  my  support,  because  I  cordially 
approved  of  the  policy  which  they  carried 
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into  domestic  affairs.     I  think  ihat 
policy  in  domestic  affairs  has  been  a  libertl 
and  conservative  policy.     I   have   agreed 
with  them,  and  I  repeat  it  now^  with  re- 
spect to  the  principle  of  commercial  fn^ 
dom.     So  far  from  a  base   compromiie 
having  taken  place  between  myself  and 
the  Gentlemen  who  sit  near  me^  and  when 
confidence  I  have  had  the  misfortnne  to 
forfeit,  every  day  that  paasea   conTineei 
me  more  and  more  that  upon  the  cordial 
adoption  of,  and  the  unequivocal  adheuon 
to,  those  principles  of  commercial  polii^p 
the  peace  and  true  interests  of  this  country 
depend.     I  have  said  enough,  I  hope^  to 
prove  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
that  for  myself,  as  I  know,  and  for  otheriv 
as  I  believe,  there  has  been  none  of  that 
base  compromise  that  he  supposea  has  dic- 
tated Qur  unanimity  upon  this  occasion.    I 
feel  as  grateful  to  Her  Majesty's  Gorem- 
ment  as  one  public  man  can  feel  to  othen 
fur  the  maintenance  of  those   principles 
which  regulate  the  monetary  affairs  of  this 
country.     I  concur  with  them  as  to  their 
Irish  policy.     I  have  not  forgotten  the  de- 
claration I  made  with  respect  to  Ireland 
on  the  day  upon  which  I  quitted  office* 
and  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I  then  ex- 
pressed, that  your  true  policy  towards  Ire- 
land is  to  maintain  civil  equality  as  the 
privilege  of  all  Her  Majesty's   subjects. 
and  not  to  permit  religious  differences  of 
opinion  to  constitute  a  disqualification  for 
the  favour  of  the  Crown.  It  is  because  I  con* 
cur  with  them  as  to  the  general  priolbiplcs  of 
their  policy  that  I,  agreeing  with  tbem  in 
their  commercial  legislation,  and  agreeing 
with  them,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  gcnerd 
outlines  of  their  policy  (I  do  not  speak  of 
the   particular  opinions  which   thej  may 
entertain,  but  only  of  the  legislative  me»> 
sures  produced  by  them  with  reference  to 
the  internal  circumstances  of  the  conntrr). 
have  been  able,  speaking  generally,  to  give 
to  their  measures  my  support.     I  laugh  to 
scorn  the  imputation  that  I  have   some 
connexion  with  foreign  conspirators.    I  be- 
lieve of  others,  and  I  know  of  myself,  that 
I  repudiate  any  dictation  from  any  per- 
son who  is  not    immediately    connected 
with    the    interests    of   my    own    coun- 
try.     I   utterly  disbelieve  the  existence 
of  any   such  conspiracy.      With  respect 
to    the    combination    of   political    oppo- 
nents, of  course  in  the  conduct  of  party 
tliere  must  bo  concert  and  combination  in 
the  interest  and  movements  of  party.     I 
speak  not  of  this  concert  with  the  slightest 
disrespect;  but  I  may  say  for  myself. 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Member  demands 
the  full  truth,  that  so  little  have  I  been  a 
party  to  any  such  combination,  that  I 
never  saw  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  other  House,  and  voted 
by  the  Lords,  until  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. I  knew  as  little  of  the  concoo- 
tion,  and  was  concerned  as  little  with  the 
proposal  of  this  resolution,  as  the  noble 
Lord  against  whom  it  was  directed,  I  do 
not  labour,  therefore,  under  any  influence 
which  can  prevent  me  from  giving  a  fair 
and  dispassionate  consideration  to  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  after  four  years'  patient  endurance — 
after  four  years'  neutrality  and  silence-rl 
and  others  have  come  forward  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Sir,  I 
have  come  forward  with  no  condemnation 
of  the  Govemment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sheffield  de- 
mands from  me  to  acquiesce  in  a  declara- 
tion of  positive  approbation ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  he  demands  from  me  the 
assertion  of  principles,  the  consideration  of 
which  is  tenfold  more  important  than  the 
saving  of  a  Ministry  can  be.  Sir,  there 
have  been — and  I  will  not  forget  it  on  this 
occasion — there  have  been  occasions  on 
which  I  have  supported  the  foreign  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  support- 
ed it  with  respect  to  Portugal,  I  did  not 
concur  in  the  vote  of  censure  with  regard 
to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
in  Spain,  because  I  thought  it  would  be 
unjust  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  would 
be  too  severe  a  visitation  for  any  offence 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
committed.  But  I  took  the  occasion  of 
expressing  my  regret  that  the  tone  as- 
sumed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  towards  Spain  was  not 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  Sir,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  I  concurred  in.  I 
agreed  with  them  in  the  recognition  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  as  to  the  policy  of 
recognising  the  Government  which  ap- 
peared to  be  most  conformable  to  the  will 
of  the  French  people.  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  I  think  such  a  recognition  ought 
not  to  be  a  cold  reluctant  acquiescence 
in  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I  believe 
that,  without  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Government,  the  true  policy  is  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  that  great 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel-— 


to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with 
them — to  show  a  disposition  to  place  con- 
fidence in  them.  And  it  is  because  I  con* 
our  in  that  policy — because  I  am  favour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  a  good  under- 
standing with  France,  that  I  now  ask  you, 
the  Government,  to  give  an  account  of 
your  French  relations,  and  to  tell  me  how 
it  is  that  such  a  correspondence  has  taken 
place  as  that  which  is  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House;  and  why  it  is  that  you  have 
had  these  altercations  with  the  people  of 
France,  who  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
place  in  you  a  cordial  and  unlimited  confi- 
dence. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  moves  a  resolu- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  to  express  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  on  wnich  the 
foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment has  been  conducted,  and  to  approve 
of  their  past  administration.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  however,  has  ad- 
mitted some  latitude  in  expressing  that 
approval.  He  has  omitted  from  this  reso- 
lution the  word  *'  best,"  and  has  confined 
himself  to  the  simple  affirmation  that  they 
have  conducted  foreign  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  to  conduce  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country.  I  must  say  that  I 
very  much  dislike  professions  of  political 
faiUi.  I  very  much  dislike  subscribing  to 
certain  articles  which  are  laid  down  in  or- 
der to  cover  a  censure  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  am  called  upon 
to  subscribe  to  the  principles  which  hare 
regulated  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  the  hon.  and  leamed  Gentle^ 
man  to  define,  before  he  asks  me  to  sub- 
scribe those  articles,  what  they  really  are? 
Are  they  non-intervention  ?  Are  they  the 
positive  assertion  of  claims  brought  for- 
ward against  a  weak  Govemment,  and 
the  employment  of  language  not  held  to- 
wards the  strong  and  powerful?  Are 
these  the  principles  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  asks  us  to  agree  to  ? 
or  does  he  say,  ''  Subscribe  to  the  articles 
which  I  have  framed,  and  I  will  leave  you 
to  collect  from  the  past,  and  from  certain 
principles  that  have  been  enforced,  what 
those  principles  are  of  which  I  ask  your 
approval  ?"  But  that  is  a  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  articles  of 
political  faith  which  I  am  called  upon  to  sub* 
scribe.  The  hon.  and  leamed  Gentleman 
did  not  confine  his  range  of  observation  to 
recent  political  history.  He  went  from 
1789  to  1816,  and  then  took  the  period 
from  1815  to  1830.  In  1830  he  said  there 
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dawned  upon  us  the  certain  commencement 
of  a  happier  era  in  our  foreign  policy;  and 
this  happier  period  was  the  recognition  of 
the  dynasty  of  Orleans  on  the  throne  of 
France.  But  my  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  at  that  time.  We  announced 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  the 
cider  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  ceased  to  reign,  and,  seeing  that  the 
new  sovereignty  met  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  French  people,  we 
gave  the  new  Sovereign  a  cordial  recog- 
nition, and  attempted  as  far  as  was  in  our 
power  to  lay  the  foundations  of  lasting 
peace.  But  the  period  chosen  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  extends  to  1830; 
and  is  that  a  period  from  which  I  am  to 
collect  what  the  principles  are  I  am  called 
upon  to  approve?  I  apprehend  not.  I 
apprehend  it  would  be  no  answer  to  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  principles  that  characterised 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  twenty 
years  ago.  I  am  asked  to  express  appro- 
bation of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  as  distinguished  from  the 
policy  of  its  predecessors.  [Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell :  It  is  not  necessary.]  Well,  then, 
how  will  you  get  over  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  I  thought  it  possible 
to  place  another  construction  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ; 
but  the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Goverment  removed  all 
doubts  from  my  mind.  It  was  the  noble 
Lord  who  said,  upon  the  first  night  on 
which  reference  was  made  in  this  House 
to  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  not  be  the  Minister  of  Aus- 
tria, would  not  be  the  Minister  of  Russia, 
and  would  not  be  the  Minister  of  France, 
but  would  be  the  Minister  of  England. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  that  declara- 
tion ?  The  noble  Lord  has  too  much  pru- 
dence and  discretion  to  point  a  sarcasm 
against  three  of  the  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe  ;  but  he  could  aiford  to  be  very 
liberal  with  such  weapons  when  directed 
against  his  predecessors.  My  construction 
of  that  passage  was,  that  the  noble  Lord 
meant  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
that  which  he  solicited  from  me  by  my 
vote  of  this  night  was  a  decided  reflection 
on  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen — 
upon  the  policy  for  which  I  myself  was 
responsible.     I  have  been  connected  with 
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my  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of  Aberdeeo 
during  the  whole  period  for  which  he  wis 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  I 
was  connected  with  him  at  the  period 
when  we  announced  that  we  reeogniiad 
the  house  of  Orleans,  and  that  we  wen 
determined  to  maintain  the  most  Iriendlj 
relations  with  France.  I  remained  con- 
nected with  him  until  July,  1846,  when, 
in  surrendering  power  at  the  feet  of  a 
majority  of  this  House,  I  announced  the 
termination  of  the  only  difference  that  ps- 
mained  with  the  United  States,  bj  the 
adjustment  of  the  aifair  of  Oregon.  I  do 
not  look  back  upon  my  connexion  with  my 
noble  Friend  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  cordial  satisfaction.  I  believe 
there  never  existed  a  Minister  less  dis- 
posed to  make  a  sacrifice  either  of  the 
honour  or  the  interests  of  this  conotiy, 
or  more  sincerely  disposed  to  maintain  not 
only  peace,  but  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  every  country  with  which  England 
had  intercourse.  I  never  understood  that 
this  House  had  disapproved  of  the  policy 
of  my  noble  Friend.  I  never  understood 
this  House  to  convey  any  intimation  that 
it  thought  that,  in  the  attempt  to  main- 
tain peace,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  sac- 
rifice either  the  honour  or  the  interests  of 
England.  I  do  recollect  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  was  often  most  difficult 
— that  we  had  to  soothe  an  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  France ;  and  I  most 
say  that  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Eng- 
land, of  France,  and  of  the  world,  that  at 
that  critical  period  of  our  history  this 
country  was  not  involved  in  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  most  stupid  and  frivoloiu 
cause  of  war  that  ever  existed,  namely, 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  from  Ta- 
hiti. Perhaps  the  House  will  rccoUeet 
that  a  great  party  in  France  took  its  name 
from  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  that  at  last  the 
name  of  Pritchardites  or  Pritchardists  was 
assigned  to  a  large  party  which  supported 
the  absurd  war  cry  of  France  at  that 
time  ;  and  I  will  do  justice  to  a  fallen 
Minister,  M.  Guizot,  to  declare  my  belief 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  courage, 
to  his  resolution,  to  his  determination  to 
resist  the  war  cry  in  France,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war. 
Well,  Sir,  we  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  maintaining;  the  course  we  pur- 
sued. We  were  charged  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  with  making  Ashburton 
capitulations.  We  were  told  that  we  were 
yielding  to  all  those  great  Powers  with 
which  we  came  in  contact ;  but  the  result 
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was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
share  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  our  policy  met  with  your  most 
cordial  approbation.  I  may  say  that, 
separated  as  I  am  from  those  with  whom 
I  had  once  the  good  fortune  to  act,  that 
separation  has  not  made  me  forgetful 
of  the  generous  and  cordial  support  which 
the  foreign  policy  of  my  noble  Friend 
obtained  from  others.  In  justice  to  our- 
selves— in  justice  to  the  party  with  whom 
I  then  acted — in  justice  to  this  House,  I 
could  not  with  honour  acquiesce  in  any 
covert  reflection  on  the  policy  of  my  noble 
Friend — the  policy  of  peace,  consistent 
with  our  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the 
country.  The  resolution  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  embraces  two  objects — 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  public  principles  ho 
calls  upon  you  to  affirm — namely,  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Government  is  one 
calculated  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  England.  I  wish  I  could  give 
it  my  support.  It  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  my  private  feelings.  It  would  be 
more  in  consistency  with  my  disposition  to 
support  Her  Majesty's  Government  if  I 
could  do  80  ;  but  to  speak  of  that  particu- 
lar affair  which  led  to  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Greek  affair,  I 
cannot,  consistently  with  my  conscientious 
couvictions,  declare  that  I  think  the  course 
which  the  Government  has  pursued  is  the 
course  best  calculated  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  or  to 
maintain  peace  with  foreign  nations.  Now, 
I  take  a  somewhat  peculiar  view  of  that 
case.  I  am  no  partisan  of  Greece  or  the 
Greek  Government.  I  am  disgusted  with 
their  evasions  and  their  delays.  I  have 
had  experience  of  them.  I  know  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  procure  from  them  re- 
dress or  even  satisfaction.  I  have  had 
occasion — at  least  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had  occasion,  to  ex- 
press to  them  our  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
that  course  which  they  pursued.  The  no- 
ble Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
read  a  letter  which  was  addressed  by  my 
noble  Friend  to  the  Government  of  Greece, 
and  he  made  much  of  that  letter,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  his  own;  but  we  were  per- 
fectly authorised  in  making  that  communi- 
cation to  the  Greek  Government,  because 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  creditor;  of  a  creditor  who  re- 
ceived no  money,  and  could  get  no  satis- 
faction.    We  were  entitled  to  an  annual 


payment  along  with  two  other  Powers. 
Our  remonstrances  were  addressed  in  vain 
to  the  debtor.  When  we  saw  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  removing  from  office 
men  of  the  highest  character,  and  appoint- 
ing others  subject  to  grievous  imputations, 
I  think  that  a  creditor  thus  deprived  of 
his  money,  or  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it, 
was  justified  in  holding  pretty  strong  lan- 
guage, of  warning  and  remonstrance  to 
those  who  were  making  appointments  which 
still  more  clouded  the  prospects  of  any  ul- 
timate settlement.  The  noble  Lord  read 
that  letter  with  great  elnphasis,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
our  Minister  at  Madrid.  He  said,  **  See 
the  course  you  have  pursued;  you  have  ab- 
solutely addressed  a  ommunication  to  be 
made  directly  to  the  Sovereign,  whereas 
I,  more  cautious,  more  conciliatory,  ad- 
dressed my  letter  to  tho  Minister  of  Eng- 
land residing  at  Madrid.*'  In  the  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord  I  find  him  state  that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Govemraent  are  so  sensible  of 
the  inconvenience  of  interfering,  even  by  friendly 
advice,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  independent 
States,  that  I  have  to  abstain  from  giving  yon 
instructions  to  make  any  representations  what- 
ever to  the  Spanish  Ministers  on  these  matters." 

And  then  the  noble  Lord  said — and  it  was 
received  with  general  acclamations — **  Con* 
trast  my  conduct  with  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  who  directs  his  remonstrances 
directly  to  the  Sovereign,  whereas  I  would 
not  approach  even  the  Minister  with  the 
language  of  remonstrance."  Then  he 
charged  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Ripon  with  having  suppressed  a  passage 
of  this  letter  that  woula  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  great  merits  of  the  noble 
Lord.  I  am  disposed  to  blame  my  right 
hon.  Friend  for  suppressing  that  passage, 
because  it  contains  this  instruction  to  the 
Minister  : — 

"  Though  you  will  of  course  take  care  to  ex- 
press on  no  occasion  on  these  subjects  sentiments 
different  from  those  which  I  have  thus  explained 
to  you,  and  although  you  will  be  careful  not  to  ex- 
press those  sentiments  in  any  manner  or  upon  any 
occasion  so  as  to  be  likely  to  create,  increase,  or 
encourage  discontent,  yet  you  need  not  conceal 
from  any  of  those  persons  who  may  have  the  power 
of  remedying  the  existing  evil,  the  fiict  that  such 
opinions  are  entertained  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

Now,  I  confess,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing embarrassment,  I  would  rather  make 
such  communications  direct  to  the  Minis- 
ter or  the  Sovereign  of  another  country, 
than  tell  the  Ambassador  to  withhold  cer- 
tain things  from  them,  but  to  have  no 
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Boruple  whatever   ia   communioating  the 
views  of  the  British  Government  to  those 
who  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Sove- 
reign or  Minister.   Spain  had  heen  divided 
into  two  parties — the  despotic  party  and 
the  constitutional  party.     The  views  of 
the  British  Government  were  to  he  com* 
municated  to  that  party  who  the  nohle 
Lord  helieved  had  the  power  of  remedy- 
ing the  existing  evils  under  which  Spain 
suifcred,  hut  were  to  be  withheld  from  the 
Ministers  and  the  Sovereign.     But  I  was 
speaking  of  the  Government  of  Greece.      I 
will  admit  you  had  just  claims  upon  Greece; 
I  will  admit  that  the  birth  or  religion  of 
M.  Pacifico  constitutes  no  reason  why  ho 
should  not  have  the  same  title  to  indemnity 
as  the  highest  noble,  or  a  British  subject 
of  the  highest  rank.      I  admit  that  the 
meanness  of  his   residence   is  not  to  be 
cited  as  a  reason  for  withholding  from  him 
commiseration  or  redress  ;  but  I  conceive 
there  was  an  obvious  mode  of  settling  his 
claims  without  offending  France,  and  with- 
out provoking  a  rebuke  from  Russia.     My 
belief  is  that,  without  any  compromise  of 
your  own  dignity,  you  might  have  got  the 
whole  money  you  demanded,  and  avoided 
the  difficulties  in  which  you  have  involved 
yourselves  with  those  Powers.     With  re- 
gard to  Russia,  you  had  just  asserted  the 
authority    of  England   by   remonstrating 
with  her  for  attempting  to  expel  the  re- 
fugees   from    Turkey.      She    acquiesced 
in  your  demands  ;    and,   with   regard  to 
France,  you  had  all  but  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  her  cordial  sympathy  and  good 
feeling.      There   never   was  a  period   in 
which  it  was   more   the  interest  of  this 
country  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of 
Russia  and  France.     France  was  weak, 
and  the  prey  of  intestine  divisions;  you 
could  have  made  concessions  to  her  then 
without  incurring  any  suspicion  of  weak- 
ness on  your  part;    and  depend  upon  it 
that  conciliatory  conduct  towards  Franco 
in  the  hour  of  her  weakness,  arising  from 
intestine  divisions,  would  have  been  re- 
warded with  her  permanent  gratitude  in 
the  day  of  her  strength.     I  can  quite  un- 
derstand how  you  could  have  addressed 
France    and   Russia   in   such    terms    as 
these:  "  We  have  claims  upon  Greece — 
you  are  co-guaranteeing  Powers;  the  law 
of  nations  would  enable  us  to  proceed  at 
once  to  obtain  summary  redress;  but  we 
will  not  send  fifteen   sail  of  the  line  to 
threaten  Greece  with  the  interruption  of 
her  commerce  till  wo  have  invoked  your 
good  offices^  and  attempted  to  settle  these 


claims  of  ours  by  arbitration.*'  YHiy  not 
have  said,  "  Thehe  may  be  limits  to  delay; 
your  friendly  arbitration  maj  fail;  we  ara 
determined  not  to  abandon  our  olainis — in- 
sults have  been  offered,  for  which  we  mnit 
demand  an  apology;  but  we  hare  peea- 
niary  claims,  that  we  will  not  inaist  upon 
by  force,  till  we  have  applied  for  your  good 
offices  ?  '*  You  may  quote  inatances  in 
which  the  United  States  have  attacked  Por- 
tugal, and  in  wliich  France  has  sent  fleets  to 
Naples;  but  the  policy  of  England  shoold 
be  to  set  the  example  of  a  different  course 
of  action,  so  far  as  you  can  set  it  without 
the  compromise  of  your  own  honour.  I  ad- 
mit you  may  have  had  the  right.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  had  authority  to  enforce  your 
demand  by  the  law  of  nations,  without 


ferring  them  to  the  consideration  of  ant 
other  Power ;  but,  if  every  country  wiU 
have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  its  rights, 
there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  a  single  day.  I  do  not  deny 
your  right ;  but  I  say  that  everj  oon- 
sidcration  of  policy  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  you  stood  with  re- 
gard to  France  and  Russia^ — Russia  har* 
ing  acquiesced  in  your  demands  for  the 
withdrawal  of  her  requisition  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Turkey,  and  France  having  shown  erei^ 
disposition  to  confide  in  you  and  act  cor* 
dially  with  you,  there  was  every  motive  at 
that  time  why  you  should  have  exerted 
every  effort  to  settle  the  matter  through 
their  good  offices  before  you  resorted  to 
force.  You  did  not  object  to  the  good 
offices  of  France— you  accepted  them  when 
they  were  tendered — but  why  not  innte 
themf  Why  not  ask  the  good  offices  of 
France  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
affair  ?  My  belief  is  that  you  would  have 
effected  that  adjustment,  have  gained  the 
goodwill  of  Russia  and  of  France,  and 
have  avoided  giving  offence  to  Greece; 
above  all  you  would  have  avoided  those 
rebukes  which  were  administered  to  yon 
by  Russia  and  France,  and  which  I  cannot 
read  without  pain;  and  having  read  which, 
I  cannot  vote  for  a  resolution  which  de- 
clares that  the  course  which  you  have  pur- 
sued in  your  foreign  policy  is  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country.  I  don't  blame  you  for  your  ulti- 
mate concessions  to  France,  or  for  jour 
not  having  resisted  the  demand  made  of 
you  by  France,  but  don't  ask  me  to  con- 
cur in  a  vote  of  positive  approbation  of  the 
course  you  have  pursued.  But  I  do  blame 
you  for  your  conduct  towards  France  after 
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you  had  accepted  their  good  offices.  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  course  jou 
pursued;  and  I  think  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  it  would  inyolve  you  in  the  difficulty 
in  which  it  did.  I  read  the  letters  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  General  Lahitte, 
and  I  never  saw  letters  containing  more 
positive  evidence  of  what  were  the  real 
wishes  and  intentions  of  France  in  tender- 
ing to  you  her  **  good  offices."  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  appeal  which 
that  great  Power  made  to  you.  She  re- 
proaches you  for  having  resorted  to  force, 
and  says  to  you,  **  You  have  alarmed  every 
other  country  in  Europe  hy  sending  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line  to  the  PirsBus  to  insist  upon 
these  demands.  Accept  our  good  offices; 
hy  your  doing  so,  you  will  assist  us  in  our 
internal  affairs.*'  Now,  what  is  the  Mo- 
tion ?  What  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Qen- 
tleman  tell  us,  in  language  which  I  wish 
he  had  forborne  to  use?  He  said  that 
France  had  become  a  vassal  of  Russia  ?  Is 
that  true  ?  If  he  makes  that  assertion, 
how  can  he  demand  of  me  an  acquiescence 
in  his  Motion  ?  Who  has  made  France  a 
vassal  of  Russia  ?  Has  England  contributed 
to  it  by  her  refusal  of  the  "  good  offices'*  of 
France  ?  Has  England  contributed  to  it  by 
her  refusal  in  the  first  instance  to  accept  the 
convention  ?  When  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys 
opened  to  you  the  prospect  of  your  being 
able  to  settle  the  Greek  question  in  Lon- 
don— when  the  Foreign  Minister  in  this 
country,  the  representative  of  France,  told 
you  that  you  might  obviate  all  this  delay 
in  Athens  by  settling  the  question  here, 
why  did  you  not  send  immediate  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Wyse,  not  that  the  basis  of 
the  convention  was  settled,  but  that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ?  That  communication  by  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  was  made  so  early  as  the  9th  of 
April,  but  the  noble  Lord  says  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  Wyse 
until  the  19th.  It  is  true  the  basis  of  the 
convention  was  not  settled  until  the  15th 
of  April,  but  the  moment  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  effecting  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment in  London,  you  ought  not  to  have 
considered  expense,  but  having  a  vessel 
at  your  command,  you  ought  instantly 
to  have  sent  to  Greece,  and  informed  Mr. 
Wyse,  knowing  that  under  certain  con- 
tingencies he  was  at  that  time  authorised 
to  employ  force — what  were  your  pros- 
pects of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  affair  in  this  country,  and  to  have 
advised  him  to  abstain  from  resorting  to 
force.    Will  the  noble  Lord  tell  me  why 


he  neglected  this  ?  The  noble  Lord  says, 
that  although  he  might  have  a  steamboat 
at  Dover  and  at  Folkestone,  yet  the  French 
had  a  vessel  at  Marseilles,  and  the  French 
Government  could  despatch  their  vessel' on 
the  12th;  but  how  could  he  despatch  one 
from  Dover  or  Folkestone,  so  as  to  reach 
Athens  at  the  same  time  ?  But  why  did  not 
the  noble  Lord  communicate  with  the  French 
Government,  and  say,  **  If  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  represent  to  your  agent  at  Athens 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement of  the  claims  of  England  on 
Greece  being  effected  in  Lonaon,  perhaps 
you  will  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
same  opportunity  of  making  a  similar  com- 
munication to  my  agent?"  Why  did  the 
Vauban  sail  from  Marseilles  without  a 
communication  from  the  noble  Lord  simi- 
lar in  purport  to  that  made  by  the  French 
Government  ?  But  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
do  it,  and  forcible  means  were  resorted  to. 
What  was  the  consequence?  You  heard 
from  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  the  feel- 
ing of  despair  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment experienced  the  moment  they  heard 
of  it.  At  that  moment,  when  you  got  that 
letter  from  the  Marquess  of  Normanby,  and 
were  made  aware  of  what  were  the  feelings 
of  the  French  Government,  why  did  you 
not  frankly  and  honestly  say  to  the  French 
Government,  "  Here  has  been  a  mistake, 
a  misunderstanding,  an  unintentional  de- 
lay; and  to  convince  you  that  we  had  no 
intention  to  give  you  offence,  we  voluntarily 
offer  to  adopt  at  once  the  original  conven- 
tion?" Was  not  that  the  obvious  way  of 
preventing  any  ill  effects  arising  from  this 
misapprehension,  and  of  giving  consola- 
tiqp  to  the  wounded  honour  of  France, 
founded  perhaps  on  her  just  suspicion  of 
your  intentions  ?  Why  did  you  not  at  once 
yourselves  tender  the  London  convention  in 
the  place  of  the  Greek  convention  ?  Yon 
were  asked  to  do  it;  it  was  the  demand  made 
^  you;  you  refused;  but  you  were  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  do  it.  A  communication 
was  made  by  General  Lahitte  to  the  French 
Chamber,  in  which  he  said — 

*'  That  which  I  insisted  on  on  the  20th  May — 
that  which  preceded  the  withdrawal  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  France  from  the  Court  of  England, 
that  in  suhstance  I  have  obtained,  and  ]mmoe 
has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston." 

That  was  a  painful  communication  for  an 
Englishman  to  read.  It  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  frank  offer  to  France  to 
accept  that  which  France  offered  in  the 
first  instance,  and  which  you  then  refused, 
but  Bubsequentlj  conceded.    I  think  jou 
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wero  right  in  making  the  concession  sub- 
sequontlj.  I  blame  you  not  for  having 
made  that  concession,  rather  than  inter- 
rupt the  cordial  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  but  don't  ask  me 
to  vote  that  the  course  you  have  taken  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
England.  I  do  ask  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  the  noble  Se- 
cretary of  State  if  this  had  happened  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  myself — if  we 
had  received  this  letter  from  Russia — if 
we  had  seen  the  French  Minister  with- 
drawn from*  this  Court,  because  we  would 
not  accede  to  a  convention  which  wo  sub- 
sequently accepted — I  ask  whether  if  un- 
der these  circumstances  a  vote  had  been 
proposed  to  the  House,  declaring  that  the 
course  we  had  taken  was  most  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England  — 
could  those  two  noble  Lords  have  remained 
on  their  seats  until  I  had  myself,  also, 
made  that  proposal  to  them  ?  Well,  I  am 
not  willing  to  provoke  any  censure,  but  I 
do  really  feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
with  any  regard  for  the  truth,  to  express 
any  positive  approbation  of  your  policy, 
and  declare  that  the  course  you  have  been 
taking  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country. 
When  I  see  your  present  position  with 
Austria,  with  France,  and  with  Prussia, 
and  when  I  see  also  the  many  questions 
that  remain  unsettled  with  the  States  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  know  the  positive  advantage 
that  it  is  to  this  country  that  you  should  be 
on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  all  those 
Powers,  how  can  I  vote  that  the  course 
you  have  been  taking  is  the  best  calculated 
to  preserve  peace  ?  Peace,  no  doubt,  there 
is.  There  is  no  disturbance;  therefore,  if 
the  words  in  the  resolution  have  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  they  must  mean  that  your  policy 
is  calculated  to  maintain  those  amicable 
relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  for  their  separate 
and  individual  advantage.  If  you  appeal  to 
diplomacy,  let  me  in  the  first  place  ask  what 
is  this  diplomacy  ?  It  is  a  costly  engine 
for  maintaining  peace.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instrument  used  by  civilised  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  war.  Unless  it  be 
used  to  appease  the  angry  passions  of  indi- 
vidual men,  to  check  the  feelings  that  rise 
out  of  national  resentments — unless  it  be 
used  for  that  purpose  it  is  an  instrument 
not  only  costly  but  mischievous.  If,  then, 
your  application  of  diplomacy  be  to  fester 
every  wound,  to  provoke  instead  of  sooth- 


ing resentments,  to  place  a  IfiDister  in 
every  Court  of  Europe  for  the  parpo«e,  not 
of   preventing  quarrels,   or   of   adjusting 
quarrels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  continaing 
an  angry  correspondence,  and  for  the  par- 
pose  of  promoting  what  is  supposed  to  be 
an  English  interest;    of  keeping  up  con- 
flicts  with   the  representatives    of    other 
Powers,  then  I  say,  that  not  only  is  the 
expenditure  upon  this  costlj  instrument 
thrown  away,  but  this  great  engine*  used 
by  civilised   society  for  the    purpose  of 
maintaining    peace,   is  perverted    into  a 
cause  of  hostility  and  war.     I  have  so  lit- 
tle disposition — and  I  say  it  with   truth, 
for  t];ie  feelings  which  have  actuated  me 
for  the  last  four  years  remained  unahated 
— I  have  so  little  disposition,  I  say,  for  en- 
tering into  any  angry  or  hostile   contro- 
versy, that  I  shall  make  no  reference  what- 
ever to  many  of  the  topics  which  were  in- 
troduced into  that  most  able   and   most 
temperate  speech,  which  made  us  proud  of 
the  man  who  delivered  it,  and  in  which  he 
vindicated  with  becoming  spirit,  and  with 
an  ability  worthy  of  his  name  and  pUice, 
that  course  of  conduct  which  he  had  par« 
sued.     I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  this 
discussion  which  is  a  thousand  times  of 
more  importance  than  a  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  particular  Government.     I 
now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  brought  forward  this  resolution 
proposes  to  be  recognised  and  assented  to 
by  the  House.    The  interests  of  a  Govern- 
ment are  small  in  comparison  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the   hon.  and   learned  Gentleman.      The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Southampton 
says  this  Motion  has  reference  to  Greece 
merely.    No  such  thing.    Is  this  a  Motion 
to  declare  that  whether  the  Government 
be   right  or  wrong  in  this  individual  in- 
stance, their  conduct  under  great  difficul- 
ties has  been  in  respect  to  Greece  not  de- 
serving of  censure  ?     Is  that  the  Motion  ?. 
No.    But  you  ask  me  to  affirm  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  certain  vague  and  indefinite  prin- 
ciples, an  explanation  of  which  I  can  only 
collect  from  the  speech  of  their  able  pro- 
pounder.     I  entreat  the  consideration  of 
the  noble  Lord  to  the  declaration  and  opin- 
ion which  I  am  called  upon  to  affirm.   The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  says 
there  shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  purport 
and  import  of  my  vote.  It  is  not  a  resolution 
simply  of  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord;  but  it  is  a  resolution,  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  which  is  this — '*  We  are  to 
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tell  tLe  people  of  nil  foreign  coitntries  with  " 
■whom  we  have  any  relations,  that  our 
power,  90  fur  as  it  is  physically  concerned,  ' 
IB  not  to  be  employed  to  coerce  their  rulers; 
but  that,  in  bo  far  an  the  moral  influence 
of  this  country  and  of  its  Goveinnient  is 
concerned,  the  world  shall  know  that  we 
are  friendly  wheresoever  wc  find  a  large 
endeavour,  on  the  part  of  any  body  of 
men,  to  vindicate  to  thi'msclves  the  right 
of  aelf- government."  The  intention  of 
this  Motion  is,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  declare  openly,  plainly,  and  without 
ambiguity,  "  We  are  for  self-government. 
We  are  to  say  to  the  notions  of  tho  world,  j 
"  We  are  favouraljle  to  those  efforts  of  man 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in 
tlie  scale  of  nations,  and,  by  his  own  en- 
lightenment and  a  confidence  in  his  own  ^ 
powers,  to  govern  himself  and  resist  that 
tyranny  which,  under  the  name  of  legi-  | 
timaoy,  has  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in  all  | 
those  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen, 
consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  that  na- ' 
turo  baa  given  us."  There  shall  be  no' 
mistake,  says  the  lion,  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, as  to  my  intentions.  This  dccjara- 
don  shall  be  made  "openly,  plainly,  and 
without  ambiguity."  1  am  asked  what  is 
the  antagonistic  principle  ?  I  have  been 
challenged  over  and  over  again  to  declare 
it.  I  will  declare  it.  The  principle  for 
which  I  contend  is  antagonistic  to  that 
which  has  been  propounded  by  tho  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman;  it  is  the  principle 
for  which  every  statesman  of  eminence  in 
this  country  for  the  last  50  years  has  con- 
tended— namely,  non-interference  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  without 
some  clear  and  undeniable  necessity  arising 
from  circumstances  affecting  the  interests 
of  your  own  country.  That  is  the  antag- 
onistic principle  for  which  I  contend.  I 
say  this,  that  the  bon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman is  calling  upon  me  to  affirm  that 
principle  which  was  contended  against  by 
Mr.  Fox  when  it  was  employed  in  favour 
of  arbitrary  government;  which  was  resist- 
ed by  Mr.  Canning,  and  resisted  by  Lord 
Costlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
when  the  combined  Sovereigns  attempted 
by  force  to  check  tho  progress  of  constitu- 
tional government.  Now  this  is  a  matter 
of  so  grave  an  importance,  and  so  far  re- 
moved from  those  other  matters  which  are 
incidentally  and  collaterally  connected  with 
the  (juestion,  that  I  entreat  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  I  affirm  that  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  jou  contend  is  the  principle 
which  was  asserted  by  the  Conrentioa  of 
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Franco  on  the  19th  of  November.  1792. 
It  is  tho  principle  which  was  afterward 
abandoned  by  the  samo  Convention  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1793,  because  France  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  adhere  to  it  consis- 
tently with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  For 
a  certain  period  after  the  treaty  of  Pilnits, 
after  the  manifesto  of  the  Duko  of  Bruns- 
wick, which  was  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  the  assertion,  namely,  of  the 
right  to  interfere  with  tho  domestic  af- 
fairs of  another  country  —  [Mr.  ROE- 
BUCK :  Hear,  hear!]  Oh!  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  it  is  right  to  interfere  In  fa- 
vour of  depotism  and  not  of  liberty,  but  I 
say  the  declarations  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia on  tho  invasion  of  France  were  hostilo 
to  republican  institutions — they  demanded 
that  Franco  should  restore  her  legitimate 
Sovereign.  We  were  enabled  to  remain 
at  peace  with  France  for  a  certain  period. 
Wu  declared  our  willingness   to  maintaia 

feace  with  France.  Ob  tlie  12th  of  May, 
792,  M.  Chauvelin  informed  Lord  Gran- 
ville that — 

"  FranoB  rejects  all  ideas  of  aggrandiscjoent. 
She  will  preserve  her  limiU,  her  libertr,  her  eoa- 
stitation,  hor  inalicDable  right  of  refbrmiDg  bor- 
Aeir,  whenever  Abe  maay  tbink  proper  ;  she  will 
never  consont  that,  under  aa^  relation,  foreign 
Fowera  should  attempt  to  dicUt«,  or  even  dar«  to 
Boiirish  a  hope  of  dielating  lawi  to  ber.  But  this 
verf  pride,  ao  natural  and  so  juat,  is  a  sure  pledge 
to  all  Fowera  from  whom  aho  ah.ill  have  received 
no  provocation,  not  onlj  of  her  oonatantlj  paciflo 
diapoaition,  but  also  of  tbo  respect  which  the 
French  well  kno"  how  to  show  ai  all  times  far 
the  laws,  the  customs,  and  all  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment of  ditferent  nations.  The  Eing.indeed, 
wishes  it  to  bo  known  that  he  nould  publicly  and 
scverelj  disavow  all  thoae  of  bia  agents  at  foreign 
courts  in  peace  with  France  who  should  dare  to 
depart  an  inatanC  from  that  roipect,  either  by 
fomenting  or  favouring  inaurrectiona  againat  ea- 
tabliabed  order,  or  by  Interfering  in  any  manner 
whatever  in  the  interior  policy  of  such  Statea, 
under  pretence  of  proaolytism,  which,  eiercised 
in  the  dominions  of  friendly  Powers,  would  be  a 
real  violation  of  the  law  of  nationa." 

That  was  the  declaration  of  France  after 
the  revolution  of  1789,  the  declaration 
which  France  made  *o  England  on  the  12th 
May,  1792,  and  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  relied 
as  the  ground  for  maintaining  neutrality 
and  even  friendly  relations  with  the  new 
Government;  but  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  France  took  a  different  course. 
What  is  the  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
resolution — -that  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  to  proclaim  ?     That— 

"  We  are  favourable  to  tboae  efforts  of  man  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  tbe  na- 
tions, and,  by  hia  own  enlightenment  and  a  OOD- 
I  fldenoe  in  hit  own  powera,  to  j[ov«m  hinueU^  and 
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redflt  that  tjranny  which,  under  the  name  of 
legitimaoy,  hai  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in  all 
those  powers  which  we  as  Englishmen  consider  to 
be  the  yerj  birthright  that  nature  has  giyon  us." 

What  was  the  declaration  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1792?— 

**  The  National  Conyention  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  frater- 
nity and  assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish 
to  procure  liberty,  and  they  charge  the  executive 
powers  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give  as- 
sistance to  such  people  as  have  suffered,  or  are 
now  suffering  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

The  National  Convention  on  the  13th  of 
April*  1793,  seeing  the  universal  indigna- 
tion excited  hj  that  proclamation,  declared 
in  the  name  of  the  French  people — 

<'  That  it  will  not  intermeddle,  qWelU  na  i'im- 
mis  eera  pas,  in  any  manner  in  the  government 
of  other  countries,  but  that  it  will  rather  bury  it- 
self under  its  own  ruins  than  suffer  any  other 
Power  to  intermeddle  in  the  interior  administra- 
tion of  the  Republic,  or  influence  the  form  of  con- 
stitution which  France  wishes  to  establish  for 
herself." 

They  withdrew  the  ohjectionahle  declara- 
tion of  the  19th  of  Novemher  because 
they  found  it  excited  against  the  French 
Government  the  indignation  of  all  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  Mr.  Fox  denounced  tho  decla- 
ration of  tho  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Mr. 
Fox  quoted  Yattel ;  he  said  he  found 
Vattel  out  of  favour,  but  he  valued  all 
those  writers  who  had  collected  together 
the  experience  of  ages  ;  and  it  was  upon 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel  of  non« 
intervention  in  tho  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries that  he  denounced  as  iniquitous  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Then,  what  are  we  to  declare?  That 
we  will  relinquish  the  principle  of  non- 
interference, and  declare  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  self-government — that  we  will 
declare  in  favour  of  that  people  that  "  re- 
sist, under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  that 
tyranny  which  has  ever  sought  to  crush 
him  in  all  those  powers  which  we,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, consider  to  be  the  verv  birthright 
that  nature  has  given  us?'  It  is  a 
most  serious  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
this  House.  If  you  do  claim  that  right, 
you  must  give  a  correlative  right  to  other 
Powers.  Self-government!  Who  shall 
construe  what  is  tho  basis  of  self-govern- 
ment? Wo  are  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  great  republic — a  republic  which 
may  bo  prosperous  ;  which  may  calculate 
its  power — which  maintains  the  doctrine 
that  legitimacy  is  inconsistent  with  self- 
government;  that  monarchy  is  inconsistent 
with  self-government.   If  I  claim  the  right 
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to  introduce  my  notion  of  Belf-gOTennnent 
into  an  independent  nation,  can  I  deny  the 
right  of  France  to  introduce  its  notion  of 
self-government  into  oonntries  opposed  to 
republican  institations  ?  Recolleet  onr 
manifold  relations  with  other  countries  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Recollect  onr 
position  in  North  America.  Recollect  our 
monarchical  colonies,  in  close  contact  with 
republicanism.  American  notions  of  sdf- 
govemment  differ  from  ours.  American 
notions  of  self-government  probably  go 
to  the  extent  that  there  ought  to  be  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  that  all  classes  shonU 
have  the  right  to  exercise  a  voice  in  tba 
government  of  their  country.  If  I  impose 
my  notions  of  monarchical  institutions  of 
government  on  despotic  countries,  what 
right  have  I  to  remonstrate  against  the 
United  States  for  introducing  into  the 
monarchical  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  tbw  re* 
publican  notions  of  what  is  self-govern- 
ment ?  We  are,  as  I  said  before,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great  re- 
public. Does  self-government  extend  be- 
yond Europe?  Does  this  right  of  sdf- 
government  extend  beyond  it  ?  We  govern 
millions  of  people  in  India;  are  we  to  admit 
tho  right  of  other  Powers  to  inculcate  the 
right  of  self-government  among  themt 
Which  is  the  wisest  policy — to  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  institutions  and  measures 
of  other  countries  not  bordering  on  oor 
own,  out  of  an  abstract  love  for  constitn- 
tional  government — or  to  hold  that  doe- 
trine  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  the  true  policy  of  tlus 
country  is  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
others  ?  Is  it  politic  for  us  to  go  to  China 
and  attempt  to  intermix  with  our  com* 
mercial  notions  our  notions  of  self-gorem- 
mcnt  ?  or  are  these  principles  confined  to 
certain  quarters  of  the  globe  ? — are  thej 
limited  to  Europe?  Can  we  limit  tbem 
because  it  is  convenient  ?  or  shall  we  in* 
struct  Dr.  Bo  wring  to  read  to  tho  Chinese 
people  at  Canton  lectures  on  political  eco- 
nomy— there  is  legitimacy  there— there  is 
not  much  of  self-government — there  is  a 
learned  professor,  an  enlightened  political 
philosopher,  the  representative  of  this 
country ;  shall  we  invite  him  to  instruct 
the  people  of  China  in  their  duties  towards 
themselves — to  insist  on  self-government  f 
or,  is  it  wise  to  live  at  peace  with  China 
and  to  make  allowance  for  those  peculiar 
institutions  under  which  the  people  liTe» 
and  with  which  wo  have  no  concern  ?     I 
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believe  tlie  latter  to  be  by  far  tbe  wiser 
course,  the  least  likely  to  involve  us  in 
trouble  and  embarrassment— tbe  best  cal- 
culated to  enable  us  to  promote  peace,  to 
make  commerce  prosperous,  and  to  prevent 
nations  with  whom  we  have  commercial 
and  international  relations  from  entertain- 
ing jealousies  of  us.  That  I  believe  to  be 
the  best  policy,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  also  my  firm  belief  tliat  you 
will  not  advance  tbe  cause  of  constitutional 
government  by  attempting  to  dictate  to 
other  nations.  If  you  do,  your  intentions 
will  be  mistaken — you  will  rouse  feelings 
upon  which  you  do  not  calculate — you  will 
invite  opposition  to  Government ;  and  be- 
ware that  the  time  does  not  arrive  when, 
frightened  by  your  own  interference,  you 
withdraw  your  countenance  from  those 
whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon 
their  minds  the  bitter  recollection  that  vou 
have  betrayed  them.  If  you  succeed,  I 
doubt  whether  or  no  the  institutions  that, 
take  root  under  your  patronage  will  be 
lasting.  Constitutional  liberty  will  be  best 
worked  out  by  those  who  aspire  to  freedom 
by  their  own  efforts.  You  will  only  over- 
load it  by  your  help,  by  your  principle  of 
interference,  against  which  I  remonstrate 
— against  which  I  enter  my  protest — to 
which  I  to-night  will  be  no  party.  You  are 
departing  from  the  established  policy  of 
England — you  are  involving  yourselves  in 
difficulties  the  extent  of  which  you  can 
hardly  conceive — you  are  bestowing  no  aid 
on  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  but 
are  encouraging  its  advocates  to  look  to 
you  for  aid,  instead  of  those  efforts  which 
can  alone  establish  it,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.  For  all  these  reasons  I  give  my 
dissent,  my  reluctant  dissent,  from  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
I  am  determined  to  take,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  course  which  I  have  taken  upon 
every  other.  I  will  not  evade  the  difficulty 
by  silence  or  absence — I  will  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  protest  against  the 
resolution — the  carrying  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  give  a  false  impression  with 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this 
country,  and  will  establish  a  principle 
which  you  cannot  carry  into  execution 
without  imminent  danger  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Before  I  proceed. 
Sir,  to  make  any  observations  on  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  House,  I  must  take 
notice  of  an  insinuation  made  by  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 


versity of  Oxford,  that  we  were  unwilling 
to  meet  this  question,  and  that  we  un- 
fairlv  proposed  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  that  he  should  bring  for- 
ward a  resolution  in  conformity  with  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
the  position  was  to  us,  undoubtedly,  one 
of  no  little  difficulty,  I  have  not  denied, 
and  do  not  deny.  That  the  action  of  Go- 
vernment as  regards  foreign  Powers,  with 
that  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
maining on  its  journals,  and  with  no  opin- 
ion expressed  by  this  House,  would  have 
been  fettered  and  crippled,  I  admit ;  but  it 
appeared  to  me — and  nothing  that  I  have 
heard  has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary — 
that  when  a  resolution  of  censure  was 
brought  forward  in  Parliament  by  a  great 
party,  commanding  it  would  appear  a  ma- 
jority in  one  House  of  Parliament,  and 
having  at  all  times  very  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  other  House  of  Parliament — 
it  would  have  been  right,  according  to  all 
principles  of  justice  and  fairness,  to  have 
brought  forward  that  resolution,  not  only 
in  the  House  where  the  Foreign  Minister 
was  absent,  but  also  in  that  in  which  he 
was  present ;  and  I  must  say  that  such  is 
the  course  I  should  have  expected  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  on 
this  occasion,  because  during  the  period  in 
which  he  has  been  the  leader  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs — since  the  lamented 
death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck — I  have 
always  found  in  him  a  fair  opponent,  ready 
to  take  issue  on  great  questions  of  public 
interest,  not  seeking  by  any  evasion  or 
any  subterfuge  to  obtain  any  undue  advan- 
tage. It  might  also  be  inferred  from  the 
tenderness  with  which  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  treated 
this  point,  that  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  has  been  rather  of  his  advising 
than  recommended  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  throw  the  shield 
of  his  protection  over  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  whilst  justifying  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued. I  again  say  that  I  think  it  is  not  a 
fair  course;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  in  future  to  conduct  the  debates  in 
this  House  on  behalf  of  the  great  party 
opposite,  I  am  afraid  we  must  not  expect 
the  same  fairness  and  justice  from  him  as 
we  have  experienced  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  during  the  time 
he  has  been  their  leader.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  hardly  expect  wat  I  or 
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any  of  mj  colleagues  would  raoye  either  a 
Yoto  of  confidence  or  censure  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Memher  for  Sheffield 
felt  the  difficulty  in  which  the  country  was 
placed  hy  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  came  forward  with  a  proposi- 
tion of  his  own.  He  is  an  independent 
Member  of  the  House,  more  independent, 
perhaps,  of  the  Government  than  Colonel 
Davies  was  in  1833,  when  ho  moved  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  Portugal.  I 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member — I  accept  his  declaration 
as  to  his  policy — not  as  to  ours — not  as  to 
the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Go-  i 
vemment  since  they  have  had  the  conduct ; 
of  affairs.     The  Motion  declares — 

**  That  the  priociplos  on  which  the  foreign  po-  j 
licy  of  ller  Majesty's  Government  has  been  regu-  ! 
lated,  have  been  such  as  wore  calculated  to  main-  i 
tain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country ;  and,  j 
in  times  of  unexampled  difSculty,  to  preserve  i 
peace  between  England  and  the  various  nations 
of  the  world." 

There  is  no  dogma  laid  down — no  declara- 
tion of  the  opinions  which  the  hon.  and  j 
learned  Member  for  Sheffield  may  enter- ; 
tain;  but  a  plain  declaration  that  the  prin-  i 
ciples  which  have  guided  the  Queen's  Go-  j 
vernment  are  such  as  have  tended  to ; 
uphold  the  honour  of  the  country  and  to 
maintain  peace.  It  therefore  appears  to 
me  that  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tam worth  was  entirely  un suited  to  the 
question  before  us;  because  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield — be  they  right  or  bo 
they  wrong — he  has  not  placed  before  this 
House  a  resolution  embodying  those  opin- 
ions, but  one  which  refers  to  the  known 
and  practical  course  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment during  the  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. There  is  a  despatch  in  which  the 
principles  that  have  regulated  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  are  laid  down, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  referred  as  being 
opposed  to  those  enunciated  by  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  other 
eminent  statesmen.  In  that  despatch  my 
noble  Friend  says — 

"  The  Austrian  Government  has  recently  asked, 
and  has  received  the  assent  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britiin  to  the  principle  that  the  several 
States  into  which  Italy  is  divided  arc  entitled  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  independence ;  and  tiiat 
this  independence  ought  to  bo  respected  and  to  bo 
held  inviolate  by  all  tho  other  Powers  of  Europe : 


and  Iler  Majesty's  Grovemment.  in 
their  assent  to  this  indisputable  propoution, 
pie  with  it  another  which  they  eoneeiTe  to  be 
equally  undeniable ;  that  every  independent  •Of»> 
reign  has  a  right  to  make  within  his  own  do- 
minions such  reforms  and  improvement*  ai  bt 
may  judge  conducive  to  the  welfiire  of  the  peopit 
whom  he  governs ;  and  that  no  other  Govemmeot 
can  be  entitled  to  forbid  or  to  restrain  such  aa 
exercise  of  one  of  the  proper  attributes  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  convinced  that  tho  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
must  be  ready  to  acknowledge  so  plain  a  political 
truth." 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  the  po- 
licy of  Government  is  founded;  and  why, 
then,  should  the  right  hon.  Baronet  have 
gone  about  seeking  for  reasons — searching 
far  and  wide  for  reasons  to  oppose  the 
resolution,  and  finding  them  in  some  doc- 
trines which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  advanced  in  the  course  of  his 
speech?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not 
favour  us  with  many  other  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  resolution,  and  I  think  they  are 
not  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the  one 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  The  right. 
hon.  Baronet  says  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
preceding  Government  to  declare  that  the 
present  Government  has  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  country  and  maintained  peace* 
That,  again,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
far-fetched  notion,  and  one  which  is  not 
warranted  by  the  resolution,  or  by  anj* 
thing  which  has  been  advanced  in  discus- 
sion. During  the  existence  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet *s  Administration,  I  never 
either  proposed  or  concurred  in  any  Tote 
to  cast  censure  on,  or  express  an  adverse 
opinion  of,  the  foreign  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment;  and  if  any  one  had  asked  roe  my 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  tho  Earl  oi 
Aberdeen  conducted  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  though  I  might  have  objected  to 
some  of  his  particular  acts,  and  thought  them, 
perhaps,  not  well  considered  with  reference 
to  some  particular  interests  of  the  country, 
yet  believing  tho  whole  course  of  his  foreign 
policy  was  such  as  tended  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  country  and  preserve  peace, 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  express  that 
opinion,  and  indeed  I  have  often  declared 
it  in  private  to  those  who  spoke  to  me  on 
the  subject.  If  you  will  seek  for  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  not 
for  his  conduct  whilst  in  office  ;  but  I  must 
say,  that  although  as  Minister  of  the 
Crown  he  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
statesman  w^atched  over  and  preserved 
peace,  yet,  during  the  time  tho  present 
Ministry  has  been  in  office,  his  Lordship, 
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prompted  as  I  believe  by  foreigners  and 
other  persons  with  whom  he  has  been  in 
communication,  has,  from  time  to  time, 
uttered  the  most  unfoauded  imputations 
and  made  the  most  unjust  attacks  upon  the 
Government.  I  maintain,  then,  that  whilst 
the  resolution  before  us  conveys  no  re- 
flection on  the  late  Government,  it  cer- 
tainly does  imply  that  there  is  no  wish  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  should  be  directed 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  na- 
tions, instead  of  mainly  for  our  own.  This 
is  so  obvious  a  course  of  policy,  that  it  may 
appear  hardly  to  require  any  lengthened 
debate  to  prove  its  necessity,  or  any 
solemn  sanction  of  this  House  to  affirm 
it ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  has 
lately  exhibited  itself  in  this  country  a  ten- 
dency to  depreciate  English  objects,  and  to 
give  credence  to  communications  which 
come  from  I  know  not  where,  but  from 
foreign  Powers — sometimes  the  most  in- 
credible stories  —  sometimes  diplomatic 
transactions  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret 
— and  all  these  communications  insinuate 
charges  against  the  Government,  which 
have  a  most  unfortunate  effect — if  not  on 
public  opinion  generally  in  this  country, 
yet  on  the  opinions  of  many  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  part  in  the  public  trans- 
actions of  this  country.  I  think  the  Greek 
papers  before  the  House  furnish  manifest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  although  I  fear  to  incur 
the  censure  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  for  indulging  in 
praise  of  the  English  character,  yet  I  must 
say,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  be  great  lovers  of  the  truth, 
and  in  that  respect  they  are  superior  to 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  if 
we  listen  to  what  has  been  said  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere,  relative  to  these 
transactions,  we  find  that  every  English 
witness  is  disparaged  and  discredited  who 
gives  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Government 
of  his  own  country.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
is  a  man  distinguished  in  two  professions, 
of  the  highest  honour  and  great  ability  ; 
but  we  are  told  that  he  is  ready  to  adopt 
every  idle  story,  and  pass  it  without  exami- 
nation, and  that  therefore  no  credit  can  be 
given  to  his  representations.  Then,  be- 
cause a  lieutenant  of  the  Navy  is  naturally 
indiofnant  at  the  falsehoods  uttered  with 
respect  to  an  outrage  upon  the  service  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  is  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed for  what  are  called  his  warlike  pro- 
pensities.   If  an  English  Consul  denounces 


the  falsehood  of  a  Nomarch,  or  some  other 
Greek  officer,  who  asserts  that  some  men 
were  not  thumb-screwed,  when  they  were 
marched  openly  through  the  streets  sub- 
jected to  that  torture,  and  seen  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul's  statement  is  derided,  and  the 
Greek  officer's  statement  obtains  ready 
credence.  I  confess  I  feel  somewhat  in- 
dignant at  such  conduct.  With  whatever 
other  faults  Englishmen  may  be  chargeable, 
if  they  pay  little  respect  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  other  nations;  if  they  sometimes 
act  in  an  overbearing  and  insulting  manner 
to  some  nations  they  think  inferior  to  ours  in 
many  of  our  national  qualities — ^yet  they 
always  bear  about  them  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  a  love  of  truth.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion in  which  this  is  not  perceptible.  In 
our  criminal  trials,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  countries,  we  perceive  how  much 
greater  is  the  tendency  and  readiness  to 
tell  the  truth.  If  that  be  the  case,  are  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  to  found  re- 
solutions on  the  presumption  that  every 
Greek  is  to  bo  believed,  and  every  Eng- 
lishman to  be  disbelieved  ?  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Finlay,  a  man  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, as  to  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  the  arbitration  in  his  case  from 
being  carried  into  effect,  was  discredited; 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  relies  on  the  representa- 
tions of  Baron  Gros,  who  derived  his  state- 
ment at  second-hand  from  a  M.  Privelegio. 
Baron  Gros  indorses  the  statement  of  this 
Greek,  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  says,  "I  care  not 
what  Mr.  Finlay  may  state,  I  have  Baron 
Gros's  authority  against  him."  I  don't 
want,  now  that  the  House  has  been  sated 
with  the  subject,  to  go  into  the  par- 
ticular claims — I  mean  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Finlay  and  M.  Pacifico;  but  with  respect 
to  the  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, that  Mr.  Finlay  changed  his  mind 
from  1846  to  1848,  I  think  that  in  the 
very  letter  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  there  is  an  assertion  exactly  similar 
to  that  Mr.  Finlay  made  in  1 846 — namely, 
that  he  would  not  have  justice  from  the 
Greek  tribunals,  because  as  it  was  the  pre- 
sumption before  the  Greek  tribunals  that 
the  King  would  be  in  lawful  possession  of 
his  land,  it  was  impossible  they  could  give 
him  any  compensation  for  the  arbitrary 
seizure  of  that  land ;  and  that  sentence  of 
Mr.  Finlay 's  occurs  between  two  sentences 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  read,  but 
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most  unfortunatelT  ho  overlooked  that  par-  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affiun 
ticular  sentenoe.  Here  is  the  statement : —  in  this  country.  The  right  hon.  Member 
••  With  refertnoe  to  my  now  earryhig  my  oUim  f"'  tlje  UniTersity  of  Oxford  said,  thia  waa 
tefiire  the  Greek  tribunals,  M.  Coloeotroni  is  not  the  case  for  the  law  of  nations,  bat  a 
aw»re  that  any  action  I  can  bring  must  pass  oTer  case  for  the  ordinary  tribonala,  and  then- 
the  arbitrary  seixure  of  my  property.  The  Greek  fore  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  diwoat- 
tnbonahi  arecomi»Ued  to  adopt  tte fiction  that  ^  between  the  two  Qovemmenta.  Bnt 
the  Kmg  lawfiiUy  held  possession  of  my  property  ~r  "f  •"^»  "^  "''''  ««"'"«•«■«.«..  »■• 
for  the  King  can  do  no  wrong."  '  '  '^  '  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  left  out  one  fact 
r..  rr  t.  i  •>  j  x  „r\  i »»  — namely,  that  that  appeal  was  made,  not 
\"  Hear,  hear !  and  a  err,  of  Go  on !  ^  ^^^^^  p^end,  fiut  to  the  Earl  of 
firom  the  Opposition  benchet.]  I  will  go  Aberdeen,  then  at  the  head  of  Foroign 
on.  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  more  than  ^g.^;  ^^„^  ,4  ^^e  time,  or  a  little  ^ 
usual  case  of  unfair  quotation.  I  remcm-  ^  ^^  ^  CoUeague  of  the  right  hon. 
ber  seeing  Members  of  this  House  not  un-  Gentleman.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in- 
frequently-wishing to  make  out  their  own  ,^^  ^j  •  ^^  jj,  pj^,  ..  ^^ 
case-read  tea  certain  pomt.  and  not  read  ,  ^  ^^^^  t^^  tribunals,"  SMd  to 
what  others  thought  not  so  faTourablo  to  'gj,  g^^^^j  j^  ..  Ug,  your  good  of. 
that  case.  But  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  f„/„^  linlay." 
went  beyond  this,  because  he  read  a  para-  ^^  regarded  the  question  of  making  thia 
graph  at  the  beginning  and  a  parajgaph  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  diplomatic  interference,  no- 
at  the  end  [An  Hon.  Member  :  Read  gotiation,  and  remonstrance-that  was  the 
tiie  whole.]  As  a  wish  is  expressed  to  Set  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  not  of  my 
hear  the  whole,  I  shaU  proceed :—  ^^^^  p^^^^^  ^ j  ^,,,4  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^j,^^. 

"  They  must  suppose  with  M.  Coloeotroni,  that  stance  which  was  omitted  by  the  right  hon. 
my  expropriation  was  not  a  case  of  injustice.    M-QenUeman.     In  no  way  does  Mr.  Finlay 

Coloeotroni  knows  that  the  expeitse  and  delay  at-  .^  .                    «               rnt.          i.*a                *j 

tendant  on  bringing  a  caw  before  the  courtiofiaw  obtain  any  redress.      The  arbitrary  uid 

between  a  foreigner  and  the  Crown  for  damages,  despotic  power  of  the  King  was  COnolusiTO 

where  the  wrong  was  inflicted  prior  to  the  rerolu-  against  nis  ohtaining  a  fair  price  for  his 

tion  of  1843,  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice  Jay^J^     J^i  length  a  rOYolution  takes  plaoe» 

for  the  present."  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  1^^  ^^ 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  fixed  on  the  taken,  Mr.  Finlay  is  told  he  might  now  go 

words  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  before  the  tribunals: — 

talked   of  expense   and  delay,  and  said,  ,..-       u  j  ^  u       *i.  * .    loa**      10*0  ft  v^ 

-  .  ,               1  '^  •/•  ..1.  X             xi:         1  If  you  had  told  me  that  m  1837  or  1888,"  h# 

fairly  enough,  if  that  were  the  onlv  argu-  ^^^  J^^  ^y^^  King  had  aUowed  the  question  to 

ment,  if  expense  and  delay  were  to  bo  con-  be  fairly  tried,  I  should  have  gladly  resorted  to 

sidered  by  you  as  a  denial  of  justice,  they  that  commission.    But  to  tell  me  now,  in  1848. 

were   common    to    other    countries    with  ^^^^  ^0  caso  will  be  attended  with  expenses  and 

Greece.      But  that   is   not   Mr.    Finlay 's  delay  "uchas  wiU  prevent  me  from  obtaining  jus- 

Jl.                         .        ,  *    . ,  -^  tice,  is  m  fact  only  a  mockery  of  my  claim." 
Statement.     His  statement  is,  that  there 

is  expense   and  delay   with  reference  to  And  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  quotes 

cases  which  had  occurcd  before  the  rcvolu-  that  as  an  alteration  in  Mr.  Finlay  *s  opin- 

tion  of  1843;  and  Mr.  Finlay *&  case  was  ion.     Without  entering  on  the  claims  of 

this — I  advert  to  it  as  the  right  hon.  Gen*  M.  Pacifico,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 

deman  rather  invites  mo  to  go  into  that  way  in  which    this    question    has    been 

case  —  that  in  1836  or  1837,  the  King  brought  forward   in    order   to  procure  a 

being  entirely  arbitrary  and  despotic,  his  censure    of    tho  present   GoTemment,  is 

land  was  seized.     lie  was  told  it  was  to  one,  the  justice  of  which,  as  the  hon.  and 

bo  of  some  use  for  the  erection  of  a  palace  learned  Member  for  Southampton  remark* 

for  the  King,  and  applied  to  have  fair  pay-  cd,  would  hardly  be  allowed  in  a  eourt  of 

ment  for  that  land.     Did  they  tell  him  to  law.     The  first  question  with  respect  to 

go  before  the  tribunals  and  claim  it  ?     No-  all  these   claims,   it  appears  to  me,   is, 

thing  of  the  kind.     They  said,  "  We  have  has  tliis  man  suffered  grievous  injury  and 

not  taken  your  land;    you  are  perfectly  wrong?    The  second  question  is,  can  be 

mistaken.     We  don*t  want  your  land.     It  obtain  from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice 

is  still  yours."     lie  went  to  visit  his  land;  in  tho  country  in  which  he  is  resident  a 

he  found  that  he  could  not  get  upon  it;  that  remedy  for  that  wrong?    These   are  the 

it  was  used  by  workmen  for  the  purposes  two  important  questions;  and  if  you  look 

of  the  royal  palace;  and  he  was  actually  at  M.  racifico's  claim  with  reference   to 

excluded.     Ilaving  gone  on  in  this  way  for  those  questions,  I  think  you  will  find  in  the 

tome  time  he  at  last  writes  a  letter  to  the  first  place,  that  his  wrong  was  a  very  grier- 
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ous  one;  and  in  the  next  place,  tliat  he 
did  not  procure  redress  from  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  But  hon.  Gentlemen 
and  noble  Lords  who  have  brought  forward 
this  matter,  leave  these  two  points  entirely 
out  of  sight,  and  go  to  a  third  point,  no 
doubt  important,  but  quite  incidental,  and 
put  the  question — Is  this  claim  fair  or  ex- 
aggerated in  amount  ?  M.  Pacifico  may 
have  made  a  claim  exaggerated  in  amount. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  with  you.  But, 
although  he  did,  if  in  the  first  place  he  has 
suffered  grievous  wrong,  and  in  the  second 
place  cannot  obtain  redress,  by  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
dress through  the  intervention  of  his  own 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  extent 
of  claims  my  noble  Friend  says,  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  claim,  he  desired  that  an 
account  should  be  got  of  the  loss,  and 
such  an  account  having  been  received,  that 
reasonable  compensation  should  be  asked. 
That  was  the  amount  of  the  noble  Lord's 
instructions  to  the  British  Minister  at 
Athens.  With  respect  to  these  claims, 
let  me  state  that  much  as  these  claims 
have  been  denied,  much  as  we  have  been 
told — but  not  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
who  spoke  last;  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  he  took  no  such  ground — ^much  as 
the  justice  of  these  claims  has  been  denied, 
yet  I  do  assert  that  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  usage  of  this  nation  and  of  all  other 
civilised  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  world, 
to  ask  for  remedy  and  redress  from  Go- 
vernment to  Government  in  such  instances. 
With  respect  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, I  find  since  1830  that  there  have  been 
no  less  than  sixteen  cases  in  which  redress 
has  been  asked  for  with  reference  to  injury 
inflicted  on  their  own  subjects.  With  re- 
spect to  France,  every  one  knows  that  the 
strongest  measures  have  been  taken  because 
French  subjects  had  been  injured.  And 
there  was  but  lately  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  France  on  account  of  the  property  of 
French  subjects  destroyed  at  Naples,  not 
by  the  Government,  not  with  the  willing 
assent  of  the  Government,  but  destroyed 
during  a  riot  which  the  Government  were 
unable  to  suppress;  and  compensation  was 
granted.  An  hon.  Member  asked  me  a 
question  yesterday  with  respect  to  our 
claims  on  Naples,  and  it  so  happens  that 
there  has  arrived,  within  a  day  or  two,  a 
despatch  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of 
those  claims.  We  have  made  a  request  to 
the  Court  of  Naples  to  have  an  indemnity 
for  certain  British  residents  at  Messina, 
whose  goods  were  destroyed  in  the  bom- 


bardment of  that  place.  The  Neapolitan 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  said,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  agree  to  the  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down,  I  suppose  by  the 
Queen's  Advocate,  he  says  by  the  Grown 
lawyers  of  Great  Britain,  namely — 

**  That  compeniation  should  he  awarded  ftr 
the  loss  of  such  property  as  was  destroyed  with- 
out sufficient  necessity,  whether  wantonly,  de- 
signedly,  or  by  pillage." 

But  it  80  happened  that  there  were  other 
representatives  besides  that  of  England  at 
the  conference.  There  were  the  Ministers 
of  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria.  What 
do  they  say  ? — 

**  The  Ministers  of  France  and  of  Pmssia  said, 
that  they  could  not  adopt  this  principle  without 
reservation.  They  said  that  the  property  of  fo- 
reigners placed  in  the  warehouses  of  a  firee  port 
had  always  been  considered  to  be  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Government  to  whose  protection 
it  was  confided ;  and  the  compensation  granted  by 
the  Belgian  and  Bavarian  Governments  for  the  de- 
struction of  property  lodged  in  free  ports  at  Ant- 
werp and  on  the  Rhino  proved  clearly  that  such  a 
principle  was  generally  recognized  by  European 
Powers." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  principle  we 
proceeded  upon  was  not  only  not  extrava- 
gant, was  not  only  not  pushed  beyond  the 
usual  law  of  nations,  but  within  its  range. 
And— 

"  Count  Walewski  also  cited  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
23rd  of  June,  1848,  when  indemnity  was  claimed 
by  the  Neapolitan,  and  conceded  by  the  French 
Government  for  losses  suffered  by  a  Neapolitan 
subject  upon  that  occasion." 

It  thus  appears  when  a  claim  was  made 
for  losses  suffered  at  Paris,  that  the  French 
Government,  as  a  Government  that  knows 
the  law  of  nations  and  willing  to  do  justice 
to  foreigners,  conceded  that  claim  ;  and  if 
the  French  Government  had  not  vainly 
imagined  that  these  claims  might  be  made 
the  source  of  war  between  other  European 
nations — if  they  had  listened  only  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  I  am  satisfied  that  twenty-four 
hours  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
for  conceding  the  claims.  And  when  we 
come  to  put  forward  those  claims,  one  of 
which  was  met  by  evasions  and  procrasti- 
nations of  every  kind  for  fourteen  years, 
and  the  least  of  them  for  more  than  two 
years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  if  great 
evils  occurred  in  consequence  of  those  de- 
mands, they  arose,  not  from  any  fault  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  because, 
acting  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  we 
were  met  by  a  Government  which  wished 
to  add  to  all  theae  unfair  delays  the  fur- 
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tber  injury  of  refusing  our  claims,  in  the 
hope  that  other  Foreign  Powers  might 
support  them  in  that  course.  What  if 
we  should  submit  to  such  a  proceeding? 
What  if  we  should  fall  into  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  meaning  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  saying,  **  We  will 
abide  by  what  any  Powers  tell  us  is  the 
protection  of  the  laws  in  their  own  coun- 
try ?  '*  What  if  we  should  entirely  aban- 
don the  principle  which  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  this  country  from  time 
immemorial  has  assorted,  and  say,  **  Wo 
will  no  longer  act  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  hitherto  acted  upon  ?  " 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
French  Minister  would  claim  compensation 
for  injuries  on  behalf  of  his  country.  The 
Government  would  grant  that  claim.  The 
Prussian  Minister  would  claim  compensa- 
tion for  natives  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
Minister  would  obtain  it.  But  when  it  came 
to  the  British  Minister,  it  would  be  said, 
*•  No.  Your  British  subject  is  not  pro- 
tected. He  must  have  recourse  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  he  is  resident.  Let 
him  make  what  ho  can  of  an  appeal  to  its 
tribunals.  Let  him  go  from  one  Court  to 
another.  But  the  English  Parliament  have 
decided  that  while  French,  American, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  subjects  shall  all 
obtain  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  no  English- 
man shall  have  that  boon.''  Sir,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  therefore,  why  I  ask 
the  House  to  assent  to  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  because  I  think  if  that 
resolution  is  carried,  that  those  foreign  na- 
tions who  might  be  encouraged  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Lords  to  refuse 
all  just  claims,  will  see  that  it  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Eng- 
land that  protection  is  to  be  refused  to 
British  subjects  abroad.  Sir,  a  much 
wider  question  has  been  raised  by  this  re- 
solution. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Ripon  was  the  first,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  others  in  discussing 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  my  noble  Friend. 
Now,  Sir,  the  allusion  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  time  when  he  was 
in  office  with  my  noble  Friend,  and  to  what 
took  place  with  regard  to  Antwerp  when  it 
was  besieged,  and  the  Dutch  ports  were 
blockaded  and  an  embargo  laid  on  Dutch 
commerce,  has  induced  me  to  look  back  to 
the  debates  of  that  time,  and  there  I  find 
that  in  another  place  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
is  represented  to  have  stated  that  the  Fo- 


reign Secretary  of  that  day,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  this 
day,  was  animated  by  vanity  or  some  feel- 
ing of  that  sort,  and  that  he  was  sure  Earl 
Grey,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  did  not  partake  in  mj  noblo 
Friend's  views.  He  observed,  as  Gentle- 
men have  observed  in  the  debate,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
been  already  set  right,  that  three  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  were  separated 
from  us — that  neither  Austria,  Russia,  nor 
Prussia  approved  of  the  violent  means  we 
had  taken  to  compel  the  King  of  Holland 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  he  called 
upon  Earl  Grey  to  discountenance  and  to 
disavow  such  a  course  of  policy.  Earl  Grey 
made  the  answer  upon  that  occasion  which 
every  one  would  have  expected  from  him — 
that  ho  entirely  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  my  noble  Friend  in  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs — that  every  step  that  had  been 
taken  had  met  his  sanction,  and  that  he 
and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  were  respon- 
sible for  the  course  that  had  been  adopted. 
Sir,  I  say  that  same  thing  at  the  present 
day,  that  we  stand  here  responsible  for  the 
policy  with  regard  to  our  foreign  affairs; 
and  we  state  it  against  the  same  imputa- 
tion, now  seventeen  years  old,  which  was 
made  against  the  conduct  of  my  noble 
Friend,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  transac- 
tions that  have  taken  place — most  import- 
ant they  have  been  since  our  accession  to 
power.  The  first  which  I  think  was  al- 
luded to  was  the  Spanish  marriages.  My 
noble  Friend  has  made  a  statement  upon 
that  point,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  more 
than  he  that  the  Spanish  marriages  were 
the  cause  of  the  downfal  of  the  French 
monarchy;  but  I  do  believe,  and  it  is  stated 
by  various  French  authorities,  that  that 
preference  of  the  interests  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  did  tend  in 
some  degree  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the 
able  Monarch  who  then  ruled  over  France. 
And,  Sir,  I  regret,  for  my  part,  seeing 
that  the  consequence  that  followed  from 
the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  place  one  of 
his  family  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  and  seeing  that  the 
consequence  of  the  attempt  of  another 
Sovereign  of  France — the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon— to  place  one  of  his  brothers  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  was  the  continuance  of 
that  war;  seeing,  I  say,  these  grave  con- 
sequences of  such  events.  I  certainly  re- 
gret that  when  that  subject  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Spanish  Princess  to  a  son  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  first  mentioned  to  the 
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Earl  of  Aberdeen,  he  had  not  the  foresight 
and  firmness  to  say,  "  Though  that  mar- 
riage may  be  contracted,  it  is  one  that  may 
produce  very  great  evils  to  Europe,  and 
the  first  consequence  will  be  the  loss  of  the 
friendship  of  this  country. "  If  that  course 
had  been  taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  that 
marriage  would  never  have  been  further 
considered,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
one  of  the  elements  of  discord  in  France 
at  this  time.  But  seeing  that  that  was 
not  done,  that  the  matter  was  already  pro- 
ceded  with,  and  that  it  was  clear  that  the 
French  Government  were  intent  upon  it, 
it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  the  condi- 
tions which  had  been  voluntarily  annexed 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  would  not 
be  adhered  to,  and  that  was  a  material  ad- 
ditional  cause  for  the  estrangement  of  the 
two  countries.  Sir,  there  were  other  in- 
ternal matters  to  which  I  need  not  allude, 
that  were  main  causes  of  the  downfal  of 
that  Monarchy;  but  I  think  that  the  House 
must  agree  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Abingdon  talks 
about  there  being  no  circumstances  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  that  though  perhaps 
not  unexampled,  yet  circumstances  of  im- 
mense difficutly  occurred  when  a  monarchy 
was  overthrown,  and  a  Republic  was  placed 
in  its  stead,  that  republic  being  led  by 
men,  some  of  whom  held  up  the  example 
of  the  Girondins,  and  some  that  of  the 
Jacobins  of  1790.  Sir,  we  had  this  diffi- 
culty, that  it  was  the  descriptive  charac- 
teristic of  the  Girondins  to  show  hatred 
and  animosity,  and  that  it  was  the  descrip- 
tive characteristic  of  the  Jacobins  to  pro- 
pose and  to  carry  into  effect  by  that  most 
terrible  means  a  propagandist  war.  We 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  danger,  that 
men  who  professed  to  admire  those  prin- 
ciples, would  be  likely  to  adopt  a  similar 
course  of  policy.  But  we  had  a  warning 
before  us.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
conduct  which  was  pursued  in  1792,  which 
was  intended  to  preserve  peace,  had  failed 
in  so  doing,  and  had  failed,  as  I  believe, 
because  the  communications  between  Eng- 
land and  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent 
did  not  extend  to  France,  but  omitted  her 
altogether.  At  a  late  period  of  the  war, 
in  1797,  I  think,  Mr.  Fox  said  that  if 
what  had  been  then  communicated  to 
Russia  had  been  commmunicated  to  France, 
he  should  have  had  nothing  to  say  on  the 
subject.  So  small,  apparently  small,  is 
the  difference  between  two  great  men  in 
cases  of  this  nature.  Sir,  with  that 
warning  before  us,  we  thought  the  best 
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course  we  could  pursue  was  to  show  every 
friendly  disposition  to  France,  to  maintain 
our  adherence  to  existing  treaties,  but 
with  that  adherence  to  show  ourselves  as 
ready  to  consort  on  political  affairs  with 
Republican  as  with  Monarchical  France. 
You  have  seen  that  gradually  those  men 
who  then  took  the  lead  have  been  replaced 
by  others  whose  views  are  not  so  extreme, 
and  whose  conduct  is  less  likely  to  be  at 
variance  with  those  existing  arrangements 
which  were  established  by  the  peace  of 
1815.  I  say  this,  therefore,  that  our 
friendly  conduct  towards  France — our  rea- 
diness to  consort  with  France  upon  any 
subject  of  European  importance  —  thus 
showing  her  that  she  was  in  no  danger  of 
any  foreign  invasion  in  which  England 
should  participate,  has  been  a  great  ele- 
ment in  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  an 
element  in  times  and  circumstances  which 
bore,  at  least,  some  resemblance  to  those 
which  led  to  the  most  bloody  and  costly 
war  upon  record.  I  say,  therefore.  Sir, 
when  you  come  to  hear  one  Gentleman 
after  another — one  picking  up  a  single 
phrase  in  a  despatch,  another  telling  us  of 
some  explanations  from  a  balcony,  and 
another  adverting  to  some  circumstance 
equally  trivial — I  say  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  defend  qvery  one  of  those  particu- 
lar circumstances,  or  the  tone  of  each  par- 
ticular note  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  we  have 
been  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  ; 
that  we  have  preserved  that  peace  which 
our  ancestors  thought  themselves  con- 
strained to  abandon  ;  and  I  ask  you  to 
judge  us  by  the  principles  we  have  pro- 
fessed, by  the  principles  to  which  we  ad- 
here, by  the  results  which  have  ensued  ; 
and  not  by  trifling  circumstances  which 
now  in  holiday  time,  when  the  danger  has 
greatly  passed.  Gentlemen  may  pick  out 
of  the  newspapers.  Sir,  one  of  the  must 
difficult  topics,  and  I  must  say  that  it  was 
one  on  which  we  no  doubt  had  to  pursue  a 
course  that  now  cannot  be  exempt  from 
fair  criticism,  was  with  respect  to  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  advice  which  the  Earl  of 
Minto,  under  the  instructions  of  my  noble 
Friend,  had  given  to  the  princes  of  Italy 
whom  he  saw,  was,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  very  fairly  says,  to 
make  administrative  reforms,  to  endeavour 
to  introduce  purity  into  their  tribunals,  a 
good  administration  of  the  law  and  finan- 
ces, and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  repre- 
sentative constitutions,  but  not  to  intro- 
duce such  constitutions  by  force.  The 
King  of  Naples  took  an  opposite  course— 
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he  refused  everythltig.  One  day,  after 
ererything  had  been  refused — the  most 
temperate  reforms  eren — ^there  was  a  tu- 
mult in  the  streets,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
ples came  forth,  granted  a  constitution, 
and  every  favour  that  was  asked  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  This  has  been  ilar- 
rated,  along  with  other  circumstances  of 
great  importance,  by  an  author  of  the 
name  of  Parini,  who  in  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished gives  a  history  of  the  circumstances 
of  Rome.  The  effect  of  giving  that  repre- 
sentative constitution,  together  with  the 
revolution  of  Franco  immediately  follow- 
ing, was  to  excite  a  flame  in  all  Italy  for 
the  adoption  of  similar  constitutions.  A 
little  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
but  a  little  after  the  grant  of  that  consti- 
tution by  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Earl  of 
Minto  was  invited  by  the  King  to  go  to 
Naples  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  nego- 
tiations. The  Earl  of  Minto  had  repeat- 
edly written,  private  letters  indeed,  both 
to  my  noble  Friend  and  myself,  stating 
that  he  was  desirous  to  come  home  from 
Rome,  and  not  to  go  to  Naples.  He  con- 
sidered it,  however,  his  duty  to  go  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  then  employ^  day 
atta  night  in  consultation  with  the  King 
and  his  Ministers,  in  order  to  frame  pro- 
positions which,  as  he  thought,  would  pre- 
serve the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  subjects. 
They  succeeded  in  framing  what  was 
deemed  to  them  satisfactory,  and  the  Earl 
of  Minto  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
King  to  break  them  to  Sicily.  News  of 
the  French  Revolution  arrived  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  conditions  which  had  been 
previously  promulgated  by  the  Neapolitan 
Government  themselves  were  refused  with- 
out some  further  alteration.  That  altera- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Minto  by  the 
King,  with  an  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  being  at  once  refused,  and  the  Earl 
of  Minto  returned  to  Naples  ;  but  so  far 
from  his  being  supposed  at  that  time  to 
excite  a  revolution  in  Italy,  the  rumour  in 
Naples  was  that  his  house  was  about  to  be 
attacked  because  he  had  advised  the  King 
to  adhere  to  existing  treaties,  and  not  to 
send  troops  to  attack  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions. But  those  conditions  in  Sicily 
having  entirely  failed,  the  Sicilian^  then 
thought  themselves  able  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Government,  and  the  question  for 
them  to  decide  was  whether  they  should 
make  it  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  Now, 
in  ordinary  ciroumstances  I  quite  admit, 


and  it  is  very  easy  for  hoti.  Gentlemen  to 
say  so,  that  the  King  had  a  right  certainlj 
to  claim  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  $ 
that  he  had  a  right  to  endeavottr  to  induce 
them  again  to  stibmission,  and  that  foreign 
nations  ought  not  to  interfere  until  a  Bttffi* 
cient  time  has  elapsed  io  show  that  that 
country  has  entu^iy  established  its  itide- 
pendence.     But,  Sif,  those  were  iiot  ordi- 
nary circumstances,   all  Italy  being  in- 
flamed, agitated,  and  excited  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  French  revolution.  Which  had 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was  creating 
dissension   and   confusion  in  the  yarioua 
capitals  of  Europe.     The  question  for  uM 
to  consider  theti  was,  whether  the  spectacle 
of  a  democratic  republic  set  up  in  Fraiice 
might  not  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  France  and  Italy  form  united  demo- 
cratic republics,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  which 
connects    those  countries  with  Enffland. 
We  thought  that  these  were  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  that  it  might  be  per- 
mitted us  to  go  out  of  the  ordinary  path  in 
regard  to  them,  and  to  say  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  were  chosen  king,  we  would 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  him.     I  admit 
that  that  was  not  the  usual  course;  bat 
again  I  say  that  the  circumstances  were 
extraordinary,  iind  we  were  desirous,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  to 
prevent  the   extraordinary  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  France  from  being  re- 
peated in  Sicily,  and  of  preserving  among 
the  people  the  forms  of  a  settled  Govern- 
ment, and  the  elements  of  authority.     We 
took  what  we  judged  to  be  the  best  course, 
and  we  adopted  it  upon  our  own  responsi- 
bility.    I  cannot  say  that  the  course  of 
events  justified  either  our  foresight,  or  that 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  thinking 
that  the  Sicilians  would  establish  their  in- 
dependence, because  events  took  another 
course.     If,  however,  they  had  established 
their  independence,  I  think  you  would  have 
been  glad  now  that  they  had  not  furnished 
to  Italy  the  spectacle  of  a  democratic  re- 
public.    But  I  say  that,  in  asking  you  to 
pass  a  judgment  upon  those  things,  I  do 
not  ask  your  approbation  of  all  the  parti- 
cular steps,  but  I  ask  you  to  show  foroeaf- 
ance — some  consideration  for  the  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  difficulty — and  to 
give  us  credit  at  least  for  not  having  at- 
tempted propagandism  of  any  sort,  in  en- 
deavouring, if  possible,  to  provide  the  ele- 
ments of  authority  and   liberty  in  those 
countries  of  Europe  in  which  we  had  any 
influence.      Well,   Sir,  there  is  another 
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question  wbieh  has  been  tonched  up<ni|  and 
touched  upon,  I  thinh,  with  the  same  un- 
fairness which  has  marked  the  comments 
upon  our  conduct  ih  other  cases — I  mean 
an  interference  With  res|)ect  to  the  demand 
of  the  Hungarian  refugees.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  fleet  under  Sir  William 
Parker  entered  within  the  outer  castle  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and,  in  contradiction  of 
the  subsequent  explanation  of  mj  noble 
Friend,  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  captain  of  the  fleet,  thai  it  was 
not  driven  there  bj  stt^ss  of  weather.  I 
think  Sir  William  Parker  is  a  person  who 
may  be  beliered  upon  his  own  statement; 
and  his  statement  is — the  phrase  perhaps 
is  not  strictly  accurate — but  he  states  that 
the  anchorage  outside  the  castles  is  an  un- 
safe ancorage  when  the  weather  is  tempes- 
tuous, and  tbat,  as  the  Turkish  authorities 
and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  otir  own  Ambas- 
sador, thought  he  might  proceed  within  the 
inner  bay,  and  that  the  fleet  would  be  safer 
there  than  in  the  outer  bay^  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  I  be- 
lieve that  statement  is  strictly  accurate; 
and  I  think  it  is  proved  by  this,  that  my 
noble  Friend,  not  agreeing,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  that  it  was  in  accordance  irith 
the  treaty  respecting  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  that  the  fleet  should  not  an- 
chor in  the  inner  bay,  orders  were  iilinie- 
diately  given  to  Sir  William  Parker  to  go 
back  to  Besica  bay,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and,  a  gale  having  soon  afterwards 
sptung  up,  the  result  was  that  two  line-of- 
batile  ships  dragged  their  anchor^.  That 
is  a  proof,  I  think,  that  it  Was  not  a  safe 
anchorage.  It  is,  therefore,  mere  quib- 
bling to  say  that  stress  of  weather  was  not 
an  apposite  phrase  to  use  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  fine  day  when  they  entered 
the  Dardanelles.  They  went  there,  as  I 
have  said,  for  m6re  Secure  an^hotage  du- 
ring tempestuous  weather.  I  beg  to  pass 
now  to  the  question  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  expedition  of  Sir  William  Parker  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
HungaHan  refugees  had  been  demanded — 
not  their  expulsion,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says,  bnt  that  they  should  bcf  sur- 
rendered and  given  up.  This  demand  was 
made  by  two  powerful  neighbours — the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  Sultan  took  alarm.  He  ask- 
ed the  English  and  French  Ambassadors 
if  he  might  expect  support  from  their  re- 
spective countries.  Both  replied  that  he 
might  count  upott  ihat<    I  know  not  what 


the  French  Ambassador  wrote  to  his  own 
Government,  but  our  Ambassador — as  able 
a  man  as  ever  filled  a  diplomatic  post— <^ 
said  that  the  resolution  of  the  Turks  td 
maintain  their  independence  fot  the  future^ 
after  several  previous  infractions  of  that 
independence  since  their  power  had  become 
reduced,  would  mainly  depend  upon  the 
answer  given  by  this  country  to  his  appeal. 
The  answer  we  gave  was  this  : — 

''  We  will  make  a  friendly  representation  to  tho 
Emperor  of  Russia,  hui,  at  tbe  same  time,  we 
will  give  instant  orders  that,  in  ctiab  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  should  persist  in  their  de- 
mands, the  Sultan  shdll  have  the  assistanoe  of  a 
powerfiil  English  fleet." 

Why,  Sir,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  behaved^ 
I  think,  not  in  a  manner  which  was  httmi- 
liating,  as  it  is  said  we  behaved  when  we 
agreed  to  conditions  different  from  the 
former  proposals,  but  in  a  manner  which  I 
consider  to  have  been  highly  wise  and 
magnanimous.  Upon  the  representation 
of  the  Sultan,  he  entirely  altered  his  former 
decision,  and  abandoned  his  demand  at 
once.  He  made  a  proposal  perfectly  fait 
and  reasonable^  and  withdrew  altogether 
the  proposal  for  the  surrender  of  the 
refugees.  But  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  sneh 
power  as  he  possesses,  should  feel  that 
this  power  would  diminish  in  public  opin- 
ion if,  having  made  a  peremptory  de^ 
mand,  he  shoilld  recede  from  that  demand. 
We  took  the  risk  of  a  refusal,  and  we  de« 
tormined  to  send  a  fleet.  The  hon.  Mefik^ 
ber  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshil^,- 
echoing  a  hundred  others,  says  that  we  artt 
not  afraid  to  attempt  the  coercion  of  ft 
weak  nation  ;  but  that  when  ^e  have  to 
deal  with  a  strong  Power,  then  we  soon 
take  a  humble  tone,  and  entirely  weaketi 
our  language.  Well,  I  think  that  the  act 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  was  a  good 
deal  stronger  than  any  language  of  my 
noble  Friend.  The  readiness  to  support 
the  independence  of  Turkey — to  support  it 
at  any  cost — and  to  save  Europe  from  the 
degrading  spectacle  of  seeing  refugees 
given  up  to  punishment  by  a  Power  in 
whoso  territory  they  have  taken  refuge — 
I  say  that  that  act  was  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  any  answer  my  noble  Friend  has 
written,  or  than  the  note  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  admires  because  he  thinks 
it  tends  to  humiliate  the  Government. 
When  I  am  saying  this,  don't  let  me  be 
mistaken  in  any  way — althongh  I  think  my 
language  ought  to  prevent  the  error — as 
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asserting  that  the  sending  of  a  French  and 
English  fleet  to  support  the  Sultan  was 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I  give  him  the 
highest  credit  for  having,  upon  receiving 
the  representation  made  hj  the  Sultan, 
desisted  from  a  demand  which  at  the  time 
he  prohably  thought  was  indiscreetly  and 
unfairly  made.  I  give  him  every  credit 
for  that  act.  I  only  say  that,  if  his  deci- 
sion had  been  otherwise,  we  were  ready  to 
encounter  the  peril  of  that  decision  ;  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  two  Powers  would 
not  have  deterred  us  from  interfering  in  a 
just  cause,  and  in  behalf  of  an  object  con- 
nected at  once  with  the  safety  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  independence  of  one  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  Well,  then,  we  had 
those  demands  to  make  upon  Greece.  Our 
fleet  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and,  instead  of  going  to  Malta, 
it  proceeded  at  once  to  Salamis  Bay. 
Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
fact  of  our  sending  so  large  a  fleet :  but 
the  circumstance  is  very  simple.  If  we 
had  sent  a  fleet  from  Naples  on  purpose, 
probably  a  smaller  force  would  have  been 
deemed  sufficient;  but,  being  already  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Parker,  there 
was  no  inconvenience  and  no  fault  com- 
mitted in  desiring  Sir  William  Parker  to 
go  with  that  fleet  to  the  Bay  of  Salamis, 
and,  if  it  was  necessary  at  length  to  resort 
to  measures  of  reprisal  and  coercion,  to 
show  a  force  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
enforce  our  demands.  I  beg  to  say  also, 
that  if  the  event  of  making  those  demands 
had  been  fairly  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Athens  at  the  time,  little  dif- 
ficulty would  have  been  encountered  on 
that  subject.  In  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years — sometimes  under  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  sometimes  under  my  noble  Friend 
— many  cases  have  happened  in  which  the 
denial  of  justice  by  the  republics  of  South 
America  has  been  followed  by  redress.  I 
have  one  here  now  before  me,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  proceeded  to  repris- 
als, in  the  case  of  two  merchants  whose 
claims  had  not  been  attended  to.  My  be- 
lief is,  that  if  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Athens  had  acted  in  the  friendly  manner 
towards  England  in  which  English  Minis- 
ters and  Consuls  have  often  acted  towards 
other  Powers  of  Europe  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  whole  affair  might  have  been 
settled  in  a  few  hours,  and  Europe  would 
not  have  beheld  the  spectacle  it  did.  I 
have  stated  already  that  we  thought  it  our 
duty  no  longer  to  permit  those  insults  to 


continue.  Insults  I  call  them,  because  it 
is  not  merely  that  the  replies  to  our  de- 
mands were  insufficient,  but  if  any  one  will 
look  through  the  blue  books,  and  consult 
the  letters  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  he  will 
find,  with  reference  to  the  outrage  on  the 
4th  of  April,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  saying, 
that  his  letters  to  the  Greek  Government 
calling  for  redress  in  April,  May,  and  Oc- 
tober, were  all  left  unanswered;  and,  con- 
sidering that  every  now  and  then  the 
Greek  Government  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  England,  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  I  think  that 
even  on  the  ground  of  the  common  cour- 
tesy which  nations  pay  to  one  another* 
they  ought  at  least  to  have  answered  our 
Ambassador's  letters.  That  they  did  not 
do  so  looks  very  like  as  if  an  insult  must 
have  been  intended.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
who  spoke  last,  without  finding  much  to 
complain  of  in  our  demands,  says,  that 
when  we  accepted  the  good  offices  of 
France,  we  might  have  brought  the  affiur 
to  a  more  speedy  conclusion.  I  will  not 
dispute  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  our  conduct  in  every  point  was 
right  with  respect  to  those  claims.  I  think 
it  is  not  very  difficult,  when  a  matter  has 
some  time  passed,  to  say  that  some  little 
alteration  in  the  course  we  pursued  would 
have  been  better  and  might  have  led  to  a 
speedier  conclusion.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance : — An  injury  was  inflicted  upon  a 
person  named  Pritchard — a  subject  of  this 
country  holding  an  official  situation  under 
the  Government  of  the  Queen.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  asked  with  respect  to 
that  case,  and  he  gave  an  answer  which 
struck  me  as  an  answer  becoming  the 
spirit  of  an  English  Minister.  The  nego- 
tiation lingered  for  some  time.  For  mj 
part,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  statea 
that  I  was  quite  ready  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government, 
and  that  I  was  ready  to  support  any  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  which  should  exhihit 
the  same  spirit  as  his  answer  ;  but  when, 
some  time  afterwards,  I  asked  a  French 
statesman  what  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
lay in  the  settlement  of  the  case,  seeing 
that  it  was  clear  the  French  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  that  reparation  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  us,  I  was  told  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  so  exceedingly  haughty, 
and  had  given  such  offence  to  the  French 
Government,  that  it  was  not  possible  at 
once  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  suh- 
ject.    I  then  saw  that  the  speech  I  had  ad- 
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mired  for  the  spirit  it  displayed,  wotdd  have 
been  more  discreet  if  it  had  been  more 
guarded,  and  that  we  should  have  come 
more  speedily  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
French  Government.  I  made  this  criti- 
cism upon  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then,  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
have  given  the  answer  he  did  give.  But 
with  respect  to  these  affairs,  if  we  showed 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  good  offices  of 
France,  which  we  did  accept---if  we  showed 
a  willingness  in  the  end  to  concur  with 
them  in  an  arrangement  which,  although 
it  might  not  seem  perfectly  reasonable  to 
us,  was  more  satisfactory  to  them — I  think 
the  House  will  see  that  there  is  not  only 
no  danger  of  the  interruption  of  peace,  but 
that  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  much 
prospect  of  the  re-establishment  of  inti- 
mate relations  with  France  now  as  there 
was  in  1845,  at  the  time  of  the  unfortu- 
nata  affair  of  Mr.  Pritchard.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  other  hon  Members 
who  have  preceded  him,  have  spoken  of 
the  general  maxims  and  policy  by  which 
we  have  been  guided.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  think  the  great  ma- 
jority of  this  House  are  agreed  npon  the 
general  principle  thoy  woSd  wish  to  be 
adopted — not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  nations.  Not  to  interfere 
is  undoubtedly  the  rule,  but  it  is  not  always 
very  strictly  observed,  even  by  persons  so 
abhorrent  to  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  as  the  Government  which 
preceded  us.  I  find,  in  a  paper  laid  before 
the  House,  a  despatch  from  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  with  respect  to  the  Greek  loan. 
No  doubt,  the  English  Government  had  a 
right  to  require  payment  of  the  interest  of 
that  loan,  and  even,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  asserted,  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
Greece  to  defray  it;  though  I  think  he 
would  not  easily  do  that  without  much 
more  difficulty  than  we  have  had  in  enforc- 
ing the  claims  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  M.  Paci- 
fico.  But,  in  asking  for  the  payment  of 
this  interest,  after  stating  most  strongly 
that  Great  Britain  was  determined  to  speak 
"  a  language  which  can  no  longer  be  mis- 
understood or  set  at  nought,"  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  says — 

"  It  will  be  TOUT  duty  to  declare  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  shall  not  cease  to  urge  and  require 
tho  introduction  of  a  system  of  rigid  economy  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  senrice  of  the  State, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  War  Department, 
which  is  still  altogether  disproportioned  to  tho 
real  wants  of  the  State.^' 


Here  is  such  an  opinion  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  might  give  at 
Bradford  with  respect  to  our  own  army 
estimates.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  further 
Bays — 

"  Tou  will  inform  the  Greek  GoTcmment  that 
we  shall  still  continue  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
administrative  reform  and  a  reduction  of  the  armed 
force.  The  expenses  of  the  War  Department  con- 
tinue to  absorb  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State.  Brigandage  has  increased.  The  guaran- 
teeing Powers  are  justified  in  viewing  this  state 
of  things  as  the  evidence  of  a  vicious  administra- 
tion, which  must  be  remedied  by  prompt  measures 
of  improvement.  Wherever  disorders  prevail,  the 
finances  of  the  State  must  suffer.  But  the  dila- 
pidation of  the  Greek  finances  throws  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  This 
Great  Britain,  as  one  of  those  Powers,  cannot, 
and  will  not,  longer  allow." 

That  is  justifiable  language;  but  surely  I 
shall  not  be  told  that  it  is  not  a  comment 
upon  the  internal  economy  of  Greece. 
When  you  tell  they  must  reduce  their 
armed  force,  that  their  War  Department 
is  much  too  expensive,  that  their  whole 
administration  is  vicious,  I  think  you  are 
hardly  entitled  to  come  and  read  lectnrea 
to  my  noble  Friend  because  you  have  found 
some  fault  with  a  despatch  to  Sir  Henzy 
Bulwer  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
Spain,  which  was  not  only  under  great 
obligation  to  us,  but  was  abo  considerably 
in  our  debt  for  advances  made  to  that 
State.  Then  these  questions,  though  non- 
interference is  the  rule,  must  be  decided 
in  each  particular  case  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of 
the  Revolution — a  revolution  itself  begun 
and  supported  by  a  Dutch  army — down  to 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  lllSf 
which  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  Dutch 
regiments,  and  from  1715  to  the  present 
time,  there  have  been  few  years  without 
the  interference  of  some  Power  or  another 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States, 
grounded  upon  some  presumed  necessity* 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  said,  after  the  ex- 
amples 1  have  quoted  as  occurring  in  our 
own  country,  that  all  interference  is  to  be 
at  once  condemned.  But  then  we  are  told, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  laid  down  this  new  maxim,  that  not 
interfering  ourselves  we  are  not  to  permit 
other  Powers  to  interfere.  [Mr.  Cobdek 
intimated  his  dissent.]  1  certainly  thought 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
entirely  in  that  direction;  and  in  case  any 
one  else  should  lay  down  such  a  maxim,  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  done  so»  I 
must  say  that  a  maxim  more  fruitful  in 
war  could  not  be  adopted.     Why,  when 
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the  Allied  Powers  at  Verona  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  interfere 
at  Naples,  we  should  have  had  a  war  with 
those  Powers,  and  when  they  again  inter- 
fered in  Spain,  another  war  would  ha?e 
been  the  consequence  to  prevent  that  in- 
terference.    I   think,   therefore,    that    in 
adopting  non-interference  as  the  rule,  we 
^}^ould  guard  ourselves  against  laying  down 
any  such  absolute  maxim  as  would  prevent 
this  State  from  iuterfering  in  a  case  where 
absolute  necessity  for  interference  might 
exist.     My  noble  Friend  quoted  the  case 
of  Portugal.     Soon    afterwards  occurred 
the  case  of  ^pMPi  and  that  interference 
was  suggested  by  an  eminent  statesman, 
Prince  Talleyrand,   then  Ambassador  at 
this    Court,    who  felt   that    the    success 
of  the  Garlists  in  Spain  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  house  of  Orleans  in  France. 
It  is  for  statesmen  on  different  occasions 
to  judge  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
their  countries.      Holding,  then,  that  we 
cannot  lay  down  any  absolute  rule  of  non- 
interference, I  will  only  say  that  when  in- 
terference is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in 
oases  where  influence  without  interference 
may  be    used,  our   interference  in  such 
cases  of  necessity,  or  our  influence  when 
it  can  be  exercised,  should  be  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  that  temperate  liberty  in 
which  both  liberty  and  order  consist.     I 
can  see  no  harm,  but  much  the  contrary, 
likely  to  result  from  such  a  course  ;  for, 
without  preaching  any  propagandism,  we 
say  it  is  our  desire  to   see  institutions, 
whether  they  are  called    monarchical  or 
republican,  which  combine  the  elements  of 
authority  and  of  freedom.     Such  institu- 
tions exist  in  this  country ;  such  institu- 
tions exist  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica.    They  arc  institutions  that  tend  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.      But 
they  have  a  more    important    influence. 
They  tend  to  promote  the  independence  of 
nations.     A  nation  that  has  a  free  Go- 
vernment, in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  called  upon  to  consider  the 
public   interests,  is   far  less  likely  to  bo 
subjugated,  or  to  submit  to  the  influence 
of  a  foreign  Power,  than  a  nation  where  a 
Court  by  its  own  despotic  will  rules  the 
destiny  of  the  people.      It  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  England  that  the  independence 
of  nations  should  be  supported,  and  the 
general  balance  of  power  maintained.      I 
say  also  that  besides  the  general  interest 
of  mankind,  it  is  our  particular  interest 
with     regard    to    Europe    that    freedom 
should    bo  extended.     I   myself  rejoice 


that  after  all  the  trouble,  oonftuioDy  and 
bloodshed  of  the  year  1848,  two  Powera, 
both  of  considerable  importance  —  on^ 
from  its  magnitude,  the  other  from  iU 
position — Prussia  and  Sardipi^t  baye  boeiL 
placed  in  a  way  to  establish  penpai^^t  ror 
presentative  institutions.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  say  that  I  rejoipe  at  that  result.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  si^y  that  I  should  be  glad 
if  other  nations  could  safely,  when  they 
are  prepared  for  such  iDstitntioQS,  follow 
such  examples.  Our  best  iufloence,  after 
all,  is  to  be  obti^ined  by  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  order  and  of  liberty  to  others. 
But,  Sir,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  that  it  should  be  understood  ia 
Europe  that  we  take  part  with  neither  of 
the  extreme  parties  which  now  difide  it ; 
that  while  we  abhor  the  crimes  which  jntq* 
duced  the  assassination  of  Bossi  and  La- 
tour,  we  also  disapprove  of  those  aots 
which  deprived  nations  of  ancient  righto, 
and  have  given  their  best  blood  to  be  shed 
upon  the  scaffold.  I  think  it  is  of  great 
use  to  £!urope  and  the  world  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  should  be  iinder- 
stood  to  approve  of  neither  of  these  ex- 
tremes —  neither  of  the  wildness  of  de- 
mocracy, nor  of  the  iron  rule  of  despotism. 
I  say  that  these  extremes  produce  ai|d 
succeed  to  each  other ;  that  the  absolute 
tyrant  leads  to  the  unbridled  demagogue, 
and  the  unbridled  demagogue,  in  his  turn, 
leads  to  the  iron  rule  of  the  tyrant.  I 
wish  to  see  neither  of  these  kinds  or  forma 
of  government  prevail ;  and  I  beg  this 
House  to  be  aware  lest,  in  censuring  a  Go- 
vernment which  has  held  that  middle 
course — which  has  detested  the  excesses 
pf  despotism  and  the  excesses  of  lioense, 
they  should  be  thought  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  one  of  these  parties — 
of  which,  I  need  not  say.  It  will  he  ua- 
dcrstood  that  neither  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  nor  this  is  disposed  to  approFO 
of  the  excesses  of  democracy;  but  'i  you, 
by  your  votes,  put  a  negative  upon  this 
resolution,  if  you  inspire  joy  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  lovers  of  despotism,  and  all  the 
haters  of  liberty  throughout  Europe,  you 
will  be  inflicting  a  great  public  evil,  which 
will  not  be  compensated,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, by  tho  more  Arm  establishment  of 
authority,  of  law,  and  of  tranquillity.  Qa 
the  contrary,  if  those  who,  by  working  so 
strenuously  and  so  courageously  in  the 
cause  of  order  in  Europe  have  gained  the 
superior  influence,  if  they  act  with  mo- 
deration, if  they  gi*adually  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom,  and  proceea  to  erect  a 
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superstructure  upon  it,  they  may  hope  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity.  But  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  any  attempt  to  suppress 
opinion,  now  that  the  men  of  Europe  have 
been  so  much  instructed  in  political  doc- 
trines, any  endeavour  to  throw  them  haok 
into  silence,  to  refuse  them  political  rights 
altogether,  would  not  end  in  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism,  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  men  s  minds,  it  would  end,  if  not 
in  the  establishment,  at  least  in  the  tem- 
porary rule  of  a  wild  democracy.  Let  the 
House  beware,  then,  how  they  countenance 
opinions  of  that  kind.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  overthrow  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Qovemment  would 
be  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  all  those  who, 
up  to  1848,  thought  their  only  security 
consisted  in  silenciug  the  press,  in  forbid- 
ding free  instruction,  and  in  shutting  out 
free  institutions.  All  those  men  would  re- 
joice if  they  were  told  that  the  present 
Government  was  removed.  There  are  other 
considerations,  upon  which  I  shall  hardly 
venture  to  dwell,  but  which  were  touched 
upon  in  that  most  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Southampton.  Although  the  rumours 
may  not  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  and  although  I  believe  that 
those  who  contemplate  at  all  infringing 
upon  the  commercial  policy  which  he  has 
laid  down  would  consider  him  the  last  per- 
son to  be  admitted  to  power,  yet  the  ru- 
mours are  very  rife  that  there  has  been  a 
way  discovered — a  mode  which  has  been  as 
yet  imparted  only  to  a  few,  by  which  those 
dissensions  which  since  1846  have  been  so 
marked  may  at  once  cease,  and  harmony 
be  re-established.  I  cannot  well  believe 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Gentlemen  who  have  followed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  course 
which  he  pursued  in  1846  would  now 
abandon  those  principles,  or  lead  the  peo- 
ple to  suppose  that  there  was  any  danger 
of  a  reversion  to  our  former  policy.  I 
cannot  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
those  who  have  so  loudly  declared  their 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  protection  to 
native  industry,  would  now  on  a  sudden 
abandon  that  principle,  and  give  cause  of 
bearing  in  their  own  persons  the  invectives 
and  the  reproaches  which  fell  upon  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  those  who  followed 
him  in  1846.  For  then,  indeed,  instead 
of  that  inspiriting  example  which  was  held 
out  to  the  farmers  of  England,  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  cry  would  isane 


from  the  lips  of  their  leader,  **  Up,  guards, 
and  at  them  !  " — we  should  have  a  totally 
different  military  manoeuvre;  instead  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  we  should  have  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm;  instead  of  the  glory 
of  Wellington,  we  should  see  the  disgrace 
and  degraidation  of  Mack.  I  cannot  be* 
lieve  that  those  who  have  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed to  the  farmers  their  adherence  to 
such  maxims  will  now  desert  them;  they 
have  too  lately  and  too  loudly  avowed  those 
principles  now  to  be  enabled  to  tamper 
with  or  to  compromise  them.  But  this  I 
know,  that  with  respect  to  ourselves,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  both  with  regard  to 
its  domestic  and  its  foreign  relations,  in 
times  of  great  danger,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  there  should  not  be  any  disturbance 
of  the  tranquillity,  of  the  peace,  of  the 
progress  of  industry  in  this  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  propose  from  time  to 
time  such  improvements  as  it  seemed  to  us 
might  be  safely  adopted.  In  that  course 
we  have  received,  I  fully  admit,  the  cordial 
and  constant  support  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth.  He 
no  doubt,  on  considering  the  course  we  had 
adopted,  found  that  that  course  was  con* 
sonant  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true 
interests  of  the  country;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  feel  an  obligation  to  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  given  that  sup* 
port,  giving  it  freely,  giving  it  frankly, 
and  at  the  same  time  never  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  by  his  support  that  the 
majority  of  this  House  were  induced  to 
uphold  the  measures  of  the  Qovemment. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  think 
fit  to  withdraw  that  support,  they  must  h% 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  may  follow, 
of  the  perils  to  which  they  expose  a  policy 
of  which  they  have  been  the  supporters 
and  the  approvers,  of  a  great  part  of  which  ^ 
they  are  themselves  the  authors.  That  is  a  * 
oonsideration,  not  for  us,  but  for  themselves. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  in  the  course  of 
four  years  we  have  been  following  princi- 
ples of  foreign  policy  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
country,  and  which  wantonly  endangered 
peace  with  foreign  Powers,  whatever  do- 
mestic policy  such  a  Government  might 
pursue,  the  sooner  it  is  displaced  the  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  Government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  which,  although  this 
House  is  late  in  discovering  it,  is  yet  dis- 
covered to  have  been  for  four  years  saori* 
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ficiDg  the  honour  and  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  country.  I  am  persuaded, 
for  my  own  part,  that  we  hare  done  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  I  feel,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  have  heen  able  successfully 
to  contend  with  great  dangers.  I  feel  that 
at  this  moment  there  is  no  circumstance 
which  threatens  the  peace  that  connects 
this  country  with  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
On  many  subjects  we  are  in  constant  and 
intimate  communication  with  those  Powers. 
Russia,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned 
as  holding  an  unfriendly  station;  but  there 
is  no  week  passes  that  my  noble  Friend  is 
not  in  communication  with  Russia  with 
respect  to  points  of  policy  on  most  impor- 
tant subjects,  on  which  the  two  Powers  are 
fully  agreed.  Let  not  any  man,  therefore, 
be  misled  by  the  notion  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  stated  last  night,  that  while 
my  noble  Friend  was  Foreign  Secretary, 
this  country  was  constantly  on  the  brink  of 
war.  Why,  that  would  be  indeed  a  strange 
conclusion  to  come  to,  seeing  that  in  the 
thirty-five  years  of  peace  we  have  so  hap- 
pily enjoyed,  for  upwards  of  fourteen  of 
them  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country 
have  been  under  the  peculiar  administra- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend.  If  such  has  been 
the  case,  I  think  it  is  a  presumption  that 
there  has  been,  however  it  may  be  denied, 
a  foreign  cabal  at  work,  which  has  endea- 
voured to  impose  upon  the  public  of  Eng- 
land false  statements,  which  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  ends  has  raised  unfounded  sus- 
picions with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  England,  and  which  endeavours  to  over- 
turn that  foreign  policy,  partly  out  of  a 
wish  to  see  a  Government  more  favourable 
to  views  of  absolute  power  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  partly  out  of  a  wish  to  diminish 
the  power  and  reputation  of  England.  But 
those  who  frame  these  designs  forget  two 
things.  They  forget  that,  however  it  might 
be  avoided  by  the  opponents  of  my  noble 
Friend — however  they  might  try  to  shirk 
and  evade  the  contest,  a  day  might  come 
when  my  noble  Friend  himself  would  be 
able,  in  his  own  masterly  language,  and 
with  his  own  command  of  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances  that  have  taken 
place,  in  this  House  to  make  his  triumph- 
ant defence.  Happy  indeed  would  it  have 
been  for  the  opponents  and  the  enemies  of 
my  noble  Friend  and  of  the  Government, 
had  they  been  able  by  transferring  the 
scene  of  battle  to  another  quarter  to  put 
an  end  entirely  to  this  controversy,  with- 
out my  noble  Friend  having  once  beea 


heard  upon  the  subject.  How  manj  un- 
founded statements,  how  many  ramonre 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  calumny  might 
still  have  lived,  might  still  have  heen  in  ex- 
istence, had  my  noble  Friend  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  this  Houae. 
That  is  one  circmnstance  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment had  not  counted  upon.  It  was  an 
opportunity  they  were  not  anxious  to  court, 
and  I  believe  most  desirous  to  avoid,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  avoid  it;  my  noble 
Friend  has  been  heard  in  his  defence. 
There  is  another  circumstance  I  think  they 
had  not  counted  upon,  which  is,  that  at- 
though  the  people  of  England  are  generally 
very  indifferent  .and  often  ill-informed  upon 
foreign  affairs,  to  which  they  do  not  pay 
any  constant  attention,  there  might  come 
a  day  when,  roused  by  the  prevalence  of 
views  clearly  indicated  by  foreign  interests, 
they  might  arouse  themselves,  and  awake 
and  give  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  say,  "Is  it  true  that  the  honour  of 
England  has  been  stained,  that  peace  with 
Europe  has  been  endangered,  while  the 
noble  Lord  has  had  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  policy  ?  and  if  it  is  not  true,  is  it 
our  business  as  the  people  of  England  to 
allow  such  an  unfair  pursuit  to  end  in  his 
defeat?**  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  not 
reckoned  upon;  this,  I  believe,  is  taking^ 
place.  For  my  own  part,  by  the  verdict 
of  this  House  and  the  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  I  shall  be  ready  to  abide, 
fully  convinced  that  we  have  consulted  the 
honour  of  the  country,  and  during  most 
difficult  times  have  preserved  to  you  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  It  is  with  unfeigned 
reluctance  that  I  rise  to  address  the  House 
at  this  hour  (two  o*clock).  I  trust  the 
House  will  consider  it,  on  my  part,  not  an 
act  of  presumption,  but  of  necessity.  But 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  direct  appeal  made  to  me  by 
the  First  Minister,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I 
should  be  wanting,  not  only  in  self-respect, 
but  in  duty  to  those  Gentlemen  with  whom 
I  have  the  honour  and  satisfaction  to  act 
in  political  connexion,  were  I  to  give  a 
silent  vote  on  this  occasion.  I  promise 
the  House  that  I  will  not  forget  the  hour, 
but  I  must  trust  not  only  to  their  indulgence 
but  their  generosity,  and  that  they  will  not 
forget  that  the  occasion  is  great  and  pecu- 
liar. In  the  extreme  desire  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  be  censured,  they  have 
found  great  fault  with  me,  that  I  have  not 
become  their  censurer.     The  noble  Lord 
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the  First  Minister  has  said  that  it  devolved 
on  me,  as  an  act  of  constitutional  duty,  to 
propose,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  similar  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
not  to  have  left  it  to  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  who  sympathises  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  to  propose 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  that  policy.  And 
then  the  noble  Lord,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, refers  to  a  precedent  in  1833, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  also  came  to  a 
vote  of  censure  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Whig  Government  of  that  day;  and  when 
Colonel  Davies,  a  gentleman,  the  noble 
Lord  assures  us,  as  independent  as  the 
hou.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield, 
consequently  proposed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Government.  As  far  then  as  pre- 
cedents go,  as  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord, 
it  would  seem  I  was  quite  warranted  in 
leaving  the  task  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield.  There  are,  however, 
other  precedents  and  more  recent  ones. 
Since  I  myself  have  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  I  can  remember  the 
House  of  Lords  arriving  at  a  vote  of  great 
gravity  on  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
which  the  Ministry  of  the  day  accepted  as 
tantamount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  their  administration.  Well,  was  it  the 
loader  of  the  Opposition — an  opposition 
the  most  powerful  that  ever  existed  in  this 
country — presided  over  by  a  personage  not 
less  distinguished  than  the  Member  for 
Tam worth,  who  on  that  occasion  was  ex- 
pected or  invited  to  come  forward  and  pro- 
pose a  vote  similar  to  that  which  the  Lords 
had  adopted  ?  Not  at  all.  The  vote  pro- 
posed in  the  Commons  was  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Government  to  counterpoise 
the  vote  of  censure  in  the  Lords.  And 
who  proposed  it  ?  Not  even  an  indepen- 
dent Member  of  Parliament.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  leading  Minister  in  this  House 
— and  that  Minister  was  the  noble  Lord 
himself.  A  debate  of  five  days  ensued, 
and  the  Government  was  confirmed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  authority  by  a  triumphant 
majority  of  22!  Before  I  touch  on  the 
resolution  immediately  before  us,  I  would 
make  one  observation  on  the  remark  of  the 
First  Minister  with  respect  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen. The  noble  Lord  says  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  been  in  the  habit  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  of  making  the  most 
unauthorised  statements  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
management  of  our  foreign  affairs.  This  is 
a  very  grave  accusation,  and  it  would  have 


been  as  well,  I  think,  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  deigned  to  substantiate  it  by  some 
reference  to  details.  In  their  total  absence, 
though  I  have  no  political  connexion  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I 
have  always  read  the  speeches  of  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  with  the  due  atten- 
tion they  merit;  and  that  during  the  four 
years  to  which  the  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord  applies,  I  cai^  recall  no  one  statement 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  to  our  foreign  affain 
that  was  not  fully  justified  by  preceding 
facts;  and,  I  might  add,  no  judgment 
which  subsequent  events  have  not  fully 
warranted.  The  noble  Lord  talks  of  cer- 
tain rumours — of  certain  rumours  which 
he  supposes  may  not  have  reached  the  ear 
of  the  Member  for  Tamworth.  I  scarcely 
apprehend  the  particular  rumours  to  whica 
he  refers,  but  in  a  country  like  this  politi- 
cal rumours  are  always  rife.  Very  re- 
cently, for  example,  only  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  there  was  a  very 
prevalent  rumour  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
going  to  impose  an  Ss,  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn.  Perhaps  that  ru- 
mour may  not  have  reached  the  noble 
Lord's  ear.  And  yet  it  was  one  that  was 
very  credited  even  by  many  of  his  friends 
and  followers.  The  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield,  in  introducing  his  resolution,  com- 
plained of  some  alleged  language  of  mine 
that  would  seem  to  intimate  that  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  become  the  useful  instru- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  step  he 
was  taking.  He  imputed  to  me  the  ex- 
pression '*  arranged  machinery  '*  in  rela- 
tion to  himself  and  the  Government.  I 
did  not  correct  him  at  the  time,  be- 
cause I  would  not  interrupt  him  at  such 
a  moment  on  a  mere  personal  point ; 
but  the  expression  has  been  repeated  in 
the  course  of  a  protracted  debate,  and 
therefore  I  may  be  permitted  to  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  was 
quite  in  error  in  his  impression.  All  I  did 
say  was,  addressing  myself  to  the  noble 
Lord,  that  if  he  were  not  himself  disposed 
to  ask  a  distinct  vote  from  the  House,  he 
might  at  least  avail  himself  of  the  obvious 
and  offered  machinery  presented  by  the 
notice  of  the  learned  Gentleman — perhaps 
not  a  phrase  remarkable  for  its  felicity, 
but  surely  not  one  calculated  to  ruffle  even 
the  most  irritable  temperament.  The  re- 
solution of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, however,  though  not  proposed  in  col- 
lusion with  the  Government,  has  been  sanc- 
tioned and  adopted  by  them;  and  in  now 
commenting  upon  it,  I  regard  it  as  put  for- 
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vard  with  all  the  official  authority  of  the 
Treasury  bench.  That  resolution  was  oc- 
casioned by  one  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  proclaimed  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  this  country  to  secure  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  foreign  States  the  full 
Protection  of  the  laws  of  those  States, 
'he  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  rose  the 
other  night,  flatly  denied  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  I  was  for  the  moment  lost  in 
l^masement  at  his  audacity,  but  the  cheer 
which  followed  his  repudiation  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  the  noble  Lord  dispelled 
my  astonishment  by  entering  into  an  argu- 
ment which  fully  admitted  the  principle 
which  he  had  challenged.  The  Secretary 
of  State  denied  the  proposition,  because  it 
did  not  go  far  enough;  but  if  it  did  not  go 
far  enough,  so  far  as  it  did  go,  it  was  ne- 
vertheless true.  The  question  is,  did  the 
House  of  Lords  recognise  no  other  right 
and  duty  in  our  Government  with  respect 
to  the  security  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  fo- 
reign States,  than  the  one  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  assert  ?  Did  they  mean  to  limit 
the  rights  and  duties  of  our  Government, 
instead  of  establishing  them?  Certainly 
not ;  the  House  of  Lords  laid  down  no  rule 
that  if  the  laws  of  foreign  States  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  British  sub- 
jects, other  means  of  redress  were  not  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  noble  Lord,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  assumed  quite  a  con- 
verse position.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to  secure  to 
British  subjects  in  foreign  States  full  pro- 
tection, without  any  reference  at  all  to  the 
laws  of  those  States.  In  other  words,  a 
British  subject  in  Greece,  for  example,  was 
to  look  for  redress  for  any  grievance,  not 
to  the  local  tribunals  in  the  first  instance, 
but  in  the  first  instance  and  absolutely,  to 
the  British  admiral  on  the  nearest  station, 
or  to  the  British  Minister  in  Downing-street. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  in  what  position 
would  this  country  be  placed  with  regard 
to  foreign  Powers,  if  this  principle  were 
really  acted  on?  I  will  again  take  the 
instance  of  the  country,  our  relations  with 
which  are  immediately  under  our  consider- 
ation. Greece  is  a  country  abounding  in 
British  subjects  who  are  not  Britons.  Act 
on  the  principle  asserted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  the  various 
populations  of  Malta,  the  Spaniards  and 
Jews  of  Gibraltar,  a  teeming  and  scheming 
race,  not  distinguished  by  the  highest  mo- 
rality, pursuing  avocatious  in  which  the 
law  frequently  interferes  or  ought  to  inter- 


fere, would,  whenever  it  had,  or  ftuimed  it 
had,  a  claim,  or  grievance,  bring  it  at  onea 
not  before  the  tribunal  of  the  coantiy,  but 
before  the  nearest  militaiy  or  naval  offioar 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  or  before  Down* 
ing-street,  or  before  the  Enghah  ParliaF 
ment.  The  independence  of  Greeee  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  indeed,  be  a 
mockery.  The  Secretary  of  State  allegea 
the  character  of  the  Greek  people,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  social  state,  aa  aaflL 
cient  reasons  for  his  principle :  the  Greek 
tribunals  are  corrupt ;  the  populatton  ii 
savage  and  rapacious;  there  is  no  jnaiiee 
in  a  land  of  bandits.  But  if  this  be  ao,  it 
might  be  a  very  good  argument  against 
recognising  the  independence  of  Oreeee, 
but  not  of  violating  its  independenee.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  country  which  we  have 
declared  to  be  independent ;  which  oonae- 
quently  possesses  all  the  rights  and  owes 
all  the  responsibilities  of  independenee,  and 
we  cannot,  d  priori,  declare  that  the  teibn- 
nals  of  such  a  country  are  incompetent  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  our  countrymen  whe 
may  be  dwelling  in  it.  Her  Majesty's  aob- 
jects  so  situate  must  take  the  oonseqneiieea 
of  their  locality,  and  before  they  call  for 
the  supplementary  aid  of  the  law  of  nationi 
to  redress  their  wrongs,  they  must  ha^e 
exhausted  the  assistance  which  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  the  land  in  which  they  chooee 
to  live  provides  them.  And  here.  Sir,  per- 
haps I  may  be  permitted  to  expresa  my 
surprise,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Sheffield,  an  Engliali- 
man,  and  not  only  an  Eufflishman  bat  an 
English  lawyer,  should  nave  spoken  in 
terms  so  slightingly  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  if  instead  of  being  a  code  matured  bj  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  ages,  it  was, 
as  he  would  have  us  believe,  only  a  bun- 
dle of  medley  maxims  got  together  bv 
chance  and  expediency.  I  think  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  reealls 
the  names  of  Lord  Mansfield,  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Scott,  of  Sir  WilUam  Grant; 
when  he  recalls  the  great  transatlantie 
name  of  Judge  Story;  when  he  remem- 
bers how  the  practice  of  war  was  human- 
ised by  tho  decrees  of  Lord  Stowell,  that 
they  were  quoted  and  referred  to  by  fo- 
reign nations  even  in  times  of  warfare— he 
will  scarcely  feel  justified  in  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  of  a  code  which  has 
so  materially  advanced  the  civilisation  of 
Europe.  Sir,  it  is  said  that  the  House  of 
Lords  itself  qualified  the  principle  on 
which  it  condemned  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government.    I  find  no  such  quidifi- 
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cation  recorded.     But  were  it  so,  I  could 
not  give  mj  adhesiou  to  such  qualification. 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  principle  which 
the  House  of  Lords  laid  down  applies  only  to 
countries  in  which  ecmstitutional  goyem- 
ments  prevail.     It  is  a  principle  i  aa  ahso- 
lute  principle  of  law ;   and  applies  to  all 
countries.     But  if  in  some  countries  it 
Jiappens  not  to  be  practical,  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  principle  is  to  be  superseded 
by  violence,  but  only  that  it  is  to  be  sus< 
tained  by  means  equally  legal.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  asks 
how  a  British  subject  is  to  obtain  relief 
under  a  despotic  government.     He  takes 
the  instance  of  Russia,  and  says,  that  the 
Emperor  might  banish  an  English  suitor, 
as  he  might  one  of  his  own  subjects,  to 
Siberia.     The   answer  to  the  hon.   and 
learned  Member  is,  that  in  that  case  the 
law  of  nations  steps  in  to  assist  the  muni-r 
cipal  law  that  is  deficient,  and  that  the 
remedy  of  the  suffering  foreigner  is  se- 
cured by  treaty.     Take  the  case  not  only 
of  an  absolute    government,  but  of  an 
oriental    despotism  ;    take    the    case    of 
Turkey.     We  have  carried  on  commercial 
relations  with  Turkey  longer  perhaps  than 
with  any  other  existing  country.     Have 
we  secured  the  interests   and  vindicated 
the  rights  of  our  fellow-subjects  by  sendr 
ing  into  every  harbour  of  the  Levant,  on 
every    mercantile    squabble,    a   consider- 
able fleet?     Not  ftt  all.     But  distrusting 
the   municipal    law,  we    called  into    ac- 
tion the  law  of  nations ;  we  entered  into 
conventions,    popularly    styled    capitula- 
tions, with  the  Porte;  we  provided  that 
when  suits  occurred  between  two  British 
subjects  in  the  dominion  of  Turkey,  they 
should  be  decided  by  the  British  Consul : 
that  if  the  suit  occurred  between  a  native 
and  a  British  subject,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador or  Consul  should  jointly  preside  at 
the  tribunal.     Why,  at  this  moment,  had 
we    not    made    Greece   an    independent 
State,   the    provisions   of  these    treaties 
would  have  still  applied  to  Greece  as  an 
ancient  portion  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Why  have  we  not  taken  care  to  continue 
these  provisions  to  independent  Greeee  ? 
Why  have  we  not  secured  for  British  sub- 
jects in   Greece  what  wo  hftve  secured, 
and    secured    for    centuries,    for   British 
subjects    in     Turkey?      Why    have    we 
not  established  in  Greece  what  we  estab- 
lished two  centuries  ago  in  Portugal — a 
Judge  Conservator  for  British  subjects? 
These   are  the  means  by  which,  if  the 
local  and  municipal  law  is  clearly  deficient. 


the  Uw  of  nations,  in  the  authentic  form 
of  treaties,  steps  in  tq  supply  wh^t  ifii 
wanting,  and  to  prevent  those  i^ppe^ls  tq 
force,  and  those  nide  and  barbarous  ^ppU? 
ances  which,  it  seems,  »re  the  fi^shion  pf 
this  age  of  progress.  One  word  ^s  to  th^ 
Greek  claims:  the  House  need  not  be 
alarmed  :  the  names  of  Finlay  and  Paoi<r 
fipQ  shall  not  again  escape  me.  Admitting 
the  validity  of  these  claims,  which  my 
argument  will  permit,  I  hardly  think  %Y^9X 
the  House  will  deny  thftt,  on  the  whole, 
these  claims  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
doubtful  in  their  oh^raeter  aud  ^xo^ger 
rated  in  their  amount.  If  they  were  not, 
they  certainly  differed  froni  any  ether 
claims  that  ever  were  urged.  But,  admit* 
ting  their  general  validity,  I  know  Pf 
twenty  public  claims,  just  f^  good,  and 
much  more  oonsiderfible,  J  h<^ve  on  mj 
table,  at  this  moment,  the  elaims  of  Brit;* 
ish  merchftnts  sorely  aggrieved  by  ik^ 
non-payment  of  money  advanced  by  them 
to  pny  the  dividends  due  on  ft  lo^n  of 
a  South  American  St^te,  and  which  Ibis 
firm,  once  eminent,  the  late  house  of 
Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.  bad  never  aveii 
negotiated.  Now  I  do  not  s^y  that 
Government  should  sepd  sixteeii  ships  of 
the  line  to  enforce  that  claim,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  on  what  plea  they  would 
refuse  to  do  it?  Again,  there  were  tho 
claims  of  the  English  workmen  banished 
from  Fraiice,  ^nd  properly  alluded  to  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  ColcheAr 
ter.  Theirs  was  a  very  hard  ease.  They 
were  banished  with  arrears  of  wages  uQt 
paid,  ^ad  any  demand  been  made  on 
France  on  their  f^coount — of  the  capital  d[ 
which  thoy  were  thus  deprived  ?  Agidn, 
there  were  the  Portendie  elaims  with 
which,  no  doubt,  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  familiar.  The  Secretary  of  State 
himself  had  encouraged  British  merchants 
to  enterprises  in  a  country  from  which 
they  had  been  ruinously  expelled  by  a 
foreign  Power.  During  the  seven  years 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  in  office,  did  he 
obtain  any  satisfaction  for  these  victims  of 
his  policy?  Well,  Sir,  remembering  all 
these  circumstances,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  there  are  persons  who  are  of  opinion 
that  these  very  inferior  claims  recently  so 
energetically  enforced  were  a  pretext,  and 
were  not  the  real  cause  for  the  appearance 
of  a  British  fleet,  larger  than  the  one 
which  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  waters  of  Athens.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  complained  that  the  attack  en 
bis  policy  has  been  m^de,  both  at»xiad  and 
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at  home,  a  personal  attack.  I  can  assure 
the  noble  Lord  he  shall  have  no  cause  to 
make  this  complaint  of  me.  I  have,  be- 
fore this,  taken  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  disapprobation  of  a  mode  which 
has  only  of  recent  date  entered  into  our 
discussion,  and  that  is  of  visiting  on  the 
head  of  a  department  the  consequences 
of  a  policy  for  which  the  whole  Cabinet  is 
responsible.  That  mode  is  not  only  one 
highly  imconstitutional,  but  grossly  in- 
sulting to  the  colleagues  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
First  Minister,  who,  not  having  any  de- 
partment himself,  was  influenced  probably 
in  not  taking  any,  in  order  that  he  might 
control  all  departments  alike.  If  there 
be  any  colleagues  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  disapprove  of  his  policy,  in 
my  opinion  they  are  infinitely  more  blame- 
able  than  himself.  His  policy  may  be  er- 
roneous, but  it  is  at  least  one  which  he  be- 
lieves expedient;  but  they  are  responsible 
for  a  policy  which  they  condemn.  Many 
Gentlemen,  who  have  addressed  us  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  have  referred  to  the 
feelings  of  fervent  friendship  which  they 
entertain  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Whether  it  were  the  inspiration  of  their 
theme — Greece,  that  famous  land,  famous 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  intensity 
of  its  friendships — whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  these 
effusions  are  not  conveniently  introduced 
into  parliamentary  discussion,  and  that  if 
there  be  any  one  of  so  effeminate  a  turn  of 
mind,  that  on  account  of  private  friendship 
he  cannot  perform  a  public  duty,  by  giving 
a  vote  which  may  bring  a  Minister  into  a 
difficulty,  the  best  thing  for  a  person  of 
such  nervous  susceptibility,  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  But  to  come 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Member  for  Shef- 
field. The  first  and  natural  inquiry  is, 
what  are  the  principles  which  that  reso- 
lution so  much  lauds,  and  on  which  are 
founded  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
Government.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  no  doubt  intended  to  be  par- 
ticularly explicit,  but  having  deplored  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  of  England  of 
foreign  affairs,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  no  excep- 
tion to  his  own  observation.  Dismissing 
the  first  principle,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Government  to  protect  its  subjects  in 
every  clime  as  self-evident;  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  this  policy,  according  to  the  reso- 
lution is,  I  conceive,  the  support  of  the  cause 
of    self-government     and     constitutional 


liberty.  That  might  not  be  a  rery  pru- 
dent, but  all  would  admit  it  was  a  yery 
captivating  principle.  Liber^  against  des- 
potism; the  cause  of  constitutional  gOTem- 
ment  against  arbitrary  rule — eyerj  one 
felt,  though  he  might,  on  reflection,  doubt 
the  beneficial  results  of  such  a  policj, 
there  was  something  inspiriting  and  en- 
nobling in  its  character.  It  would  aeemy 
however,  from  the  observations  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  that  the  conaequenoei 
of  this  development  of  self-government  in 
foreign  parts  have  hitherto  proved  not  yerj 
felicitous.  The  Member  for  Sheffield  in^ 
forms  us,  that  self-government,  in  its  moat 
unlimited  form,  namely,  universal  suffrage, 
in  one  of  the  most  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  has  produced  an  assembly,  which 
has  produced  a  government  who,  according 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  are  a  gang  of 
conspirators.  Then  it  was  said  by  the  gal- 
lant Member  for  Middlesex,  that  it  waa 
altogether  a  great  mistake  to  have  given 
a  constitutional  government  to  Greece,  for 
that  country  was  quite  unfitted  for  such  a 
blessing;  while  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  obliged  to.  blockade  or  bombard  the 
liberal  Government  of  Portugal.  But  is  it 
quite  clear  that  the  principle  pursued  bj 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  tne  condnct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  has  been  the  principle 
so  boldly  announced,  and  so  unsparinglj 
lauded,  by  the  Member  for  Sheffidd  ?  la 
it  true  that  their  foreign  policy  has  aimed 
and  aspired  at  the  development  of  self- 
government,  and  the  encouragement  of 
constitutional  liberty,  throughout  the  w(n4df 
I  propose  to  ascertain  this.  The  present 
Goveniment  acceded  to  office  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1846.  They  were  soon  bosilj 
occupied  in  the  Peninsida  ;  equally  active 
at  Madrid  and  at  Lisbon.  But  in  favonr  of 
self-government?  On  behalf  of  constita- 
tional  liberty?  Not  at  all.  In  favour  of  a 
royal  marriage ;  on  behalf  of  a  dynastie 
interest.  In  both  instances  the  purposes 
were  purely  dynastic.  And  so  far  from 
their  policy  having  any  relation  to  th^ 
alleged  great  principle,  they  were  acting  in 
direct  violation  of  it — seeking  to  effect  a 
royal  marriage  at  Madrid,  by  putting  them' 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
consolidating  a  dynasty  at  Lisbon  at  the 
same  time,  by  blockading  and  bombarding 
the  Liberal  party.  The  Spanish  match 
caused  an  estrangement  from  France,  and 
the  consequences  of  that  estrangement  fur- 
nishes the  key  note  of  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  our  Government.  France,  re- 
membering   her    position    in   1840,  and 
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alarmed  lest  she  should  again  find  herself 
in  a  state  of  isolation,  sought  a  cordial  un- 
derstanding with  another  great  Power — 
Austria.  The  maintenance  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  France  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 
No  one  denies  it.  We  all  admit  it.  But 
in  the  event,  however  to  be  lamented,  of 
France  having  to  look  to  another  Power 
for  that  cordial  understanding,  which  Eng- 
land should  supply,  surely  there  is  no  Power 
with  whom  we  should  witness  her  cherish 
feelings  of  political  sympathy  with  less 
jealousy  than  with  Austria.  The  friendly 
relations  between  France  and  Austria, 
however,  were  not  viewed  with  satisfaction 
by  our  Government.  Our  Government, 
from  that  moment,  seized  every  occasion 
to  check  the  influence  of  these  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  year  1847  afforded  them 
two  opportunities  of  doing  so.  Switzerland 
offered  the  first,  and  Italy  the  second. 
Is  there  any  one  who  pretends  that  the 
interference  of  our  Government  in  these 
two  countries  was  an  interference  in  favour 
of  constitutional  government?  Why  the 
First  Minister,  who  has  just  addressed  us, 
has  taken  great  pains,  and  this,  too,  not 
the  first  occasion  he  has  taken  for  that 
purpose,  to  assure  us  that  the  mission  of 
Lord  Minto  was  scrupulously  confined  to 
a  recommendation  of  merely  administra- 
tive reforms.  What,  then,  becomes  of  that 
patronage  of  constitutional  freedom  on  the 
Continent,  which  we  are  told  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  Government  ?  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  their  char- 
acteristic in  Italy  in  1847.  Then  and 
there,  we  learn  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity, they  were  only  administrative  re- 
formers. Were  they  more  liberal  in  Switz- 
erland ?  The  Secretary  of  State  has  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  himself  from  all  sup- 
posed sympathy  with  Red  Republicans, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  so  long 
a  time.  And  he  might  well  do  it;  for  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  the  House, 
that  during  all  this  year  of  1847,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  their  foreign 
policy,  were  cherishing  a  cordial  under- 
standing with  Russia,  and  smiling,  with 
more  than  complacency,  on  the  legitimate 
pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Well, 
now,  I  have  examined  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government  for  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  period  during  which  they  have  held  the 
reins  of  power;  and  I  ask  the  House  thus 
far,  where  is  the  evidence  that  it  has  been 
a  policy  promoted  by  the  alleged  principle 
of  encouraging  the   self-government  and 


constitutional  spirit  of  Europe,  or  whether 
it  has  been  prompted  by  any  other  con- 
sideration than  the  attainment  of  the 
varying  object  which  the  Government 
might  deem  desirable  and  expedient  ? 
Sir,  there  was  no  doubt,  a  very  great  un- 
easiness in  parts  of  Europe  in  1847.  An 
appreciation  of  its  consequences  would 
hardly  be  attained  without  a  due  compre- 
hension of  its  cause.  Was  it  produced  by 
the  natural  disquiet  and  restlessness  of 
populations  existing  under  Governments, 
whose  forms  and  spirit  they  had  alike  out- 
lived, or  was  it  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tions of  those  secret  societies,  which  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  have 
watched  the  casual  discontents  of  Europe, 
and  taking  advantage,  for  example,  of  the 
continued  diminution  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  people,  by  a  series  of  bad 
harvests,  such  as  we  have  recently  expe- 
rienced, have  seized  and  fomented  the  op- 
portunity to  further  those  social  changes 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem 
statesmen,  the  latter  was  the  cause.  Scru- 
tinised by  the  characteristic  serenity  of  his 
intelligence,  the  smouldering  disturbance 
of  1847  was  not  the  voice  of  the  people; 
and  in  more  than  one  despatch  upon  our 
table.  Prince  Mettemich  warned  our  Go- 
vernment that  the  menaced  disturbance 
was  not,  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  of  a 
political,  but  of  a  social,  and,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, communistic  character,  and  aimed  at 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  and  not  at 
the  modification  of  political  institutions. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  Sir,  were  not  of 
the  opinion,  it  seems,  of  Prince  Mettemich, 
and  treated  his  warnings  with  something  like 
contempt;  yet  the  distinction  he  drew  was 
not  unimportant.  Where  a  revolution  is  the 
consequence  of  a  nation  being  deprived  of 
its  just  rights,  or  where  they  are  debarred 
from  those  rights  for  which  they  have  gra- 
dually become  qualified  without  the  recog- 
nition of  their  rulers,  no  doubt  scenes  of 
bloodshed,  violence,  and  destruction  may 
occur,  long  years  very  often,  when  the 
progress  of  civilisation  is  not  only  arrest- 
ed, but  even  a  reaction  of  barbarism  is 
threatened;  but  in  the  end  great  principles 
triumph,  and  after  all  the  sacrifices,  it  is 
found  that  society  has  been  ameliorated, 
and  though  the  generation  has  suffered, 
the  nation  has  advanced.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  movement  is  the  factitious 
offspring  of  occult  confederations,  we  gen- 
erally find  that  force  eventually  vindicates 
the  principles  of  order;  the  multitude  haa 
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never  been  generally  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
measures  which  their  conviction  did  not 
pronipt  or  originate;  and  it  nsually  occnrs^ 
as  the  consequence  of  such  morements,  that 
the  grieranees  alleged  as  the  canse  of  the 
insurrection  ate  aggravated,  and  that  so- 
ciety falls  back,  instead  of  advanciug,  from 
the  unjustified  or  premature  disturbance. 
New,  Sir,  when  the  French  revolution  oe- 
cnrred^  at  the  commencement  of  1848, 
the  problem  was  to  be  solved,  whether  it 
was  an  event  caused  by  the  popular  passions 
of  A  community  desiring  great  political 
changes  adapted  to  their  altered  condition, 
or  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  seCrqt  so- 
cieties«  It  was  clear  that  on  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances,  the  suc- 
cess or  the  fulure  of  the  English  policy 
depended.  The  instant  the  crash  occurred, 
Her  Majesty's  Govemlnent  resumed  the 
French  alliance.  They  take  great  credit 
to  themselves  for  this.  I  don't  wish  to 
be  ctotioils,  especially  at  half  past  two 
o'Clook  in  the  morning;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that  they  allowed  four  months  to  elapse 
before  they  recognised  the  Republic ;  and 
they  Were^  therefore,  scarcely  authorised 
to  remind  the  House  of  the  extraordinary 
protaptitude  With  which  they  acknowledged 
the  new  fomi  of  Government  in  France. 
The  great  consequences  of  the  French  re- 
volntion  were  the  dismemberment  of  the 
dominions  of  three  Powers,  with  whom 
Bngland  had  long  been  upon  terms  of  cor- 
dial understanding  and  ancient  alliance. 
Austria  was  deprived  of  Lombardy ;  the 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies  became  the  Ring 
of  Naples  only;  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
lost  his  Scandinavian  duchies.  The  secret 
societies  of  Germany  invaded  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  as  the  secret  societies  of  Italy 
had  ihvaded  Sicily  and  the  provinces  of 
Austria.  Now,  in  every  instance  these 
dismemberments  had  injured  a  great  Eng- 
lish interest.  It  was  a  great  English  in- 
terest that  the  north  of  Italy  should  belong 
to  Austria,  and  that,  in  the  possession  of  a 
first-rate  military  power,  Lombardy,  in 
conjunction  with  Sardinia,  should  afford  a 
barrier  to  France;  it  was  a  first-rate  Eng- 
lish interest  that  Sicily  should  belong  to 
Naples,  and  not  to  a  country  which  com- 
manded the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it 
was  a  first-rate  English  interest  that  the 
Sound  should  be  in  the  possession  of  Den- 
mark, and  that  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  should  belong 
to  that  Power.  Well,  with  all  these  great 
interests  at  etcJie,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment came  to  a  decision,  that  it  was  utierij 
impossible  that  Austria  eoold  ever  r^^ 
Lombardy)  that  the  King  of  Naples  eoold 
again  become  the  King  of  Sicily;  ot  thai 
the  King  of  Denmark  could  retain  thd 
ports  of  the  Baltic  lind  the  months  of  ths 
Elbe.  And  thus  these  three  great  Bn|^isk 
interests  were  at  once  given  up  by  an  Eng- 
lish Government.  The  Government  might 
have  been  sincere,  thongh  they  were  4^te 
wrong.  But  under  any  cireumstaiieesy  is 
this  a  policy  entitled  to  a  vote  of  the 
House,  declaring  that  it  tended  to  ibei 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  country  ?  I  do 
not  understand  how  it  can  tend  to  tiie 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  country,  that  its 
affairs  should  be  conducted  by  mezit  who^ 
instead  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties 
before  them,  only  utter  a  cty  of  despair* 
Let  me  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  though  with  the  brevity  Which  tfao 
occasion  demands,  the  manner  in  wfaieh 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  dealt  with 
the  circumstances  placed  before  therii.- 
Austria  in  her  agony,  with  all  her  pro* 
vinces  dismembered,  sends  a  Minister  ia 
England — a  Minister  hastily  acereidited, 
if  accredited  at  all,  by  an  *" Administratioa 
which  lasted  only  a  few  weeks — to  ofht 
in  her  despair  to  relinquish  Lombardy. 
It  is  not  enough,  replied  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  yoti  must  not  only  retinqnlsli 
Lombardy^  you  must  give  up  yelietia« 
But,  instead  of  giving  up  Yenetia,  she  re^ 
conquers  Lombardy.  Austria  is  in  jposses- 
sion  of  both  ;  but  is  she  indebted  ror  this 
either  to  the  prescient  sagacity  or  Uic  ani- 
mating counsels  of  one  who  ought,  in  her 
peril  and  affliction,  to  have  been  her  faith- 
ful ally  ?  Take  the  instance  of  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  is  it  denied  that^ 
while  we  were  maintaining  intimate  diple-^ 
matic  relations  with  that  Sovereign — ^wnikf 
we  had  at  his  court  a<i  Envoy  in  frequent 
and  friendly  conference  with  him,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  simultaneously,  and 
in  secret,  were  entertaining  propositions 
which  not  only,  without  his  approbation,- 
but  absolutely  without  his  inowledffe, 
would  have  deprived  him  of  one  of  nis 
crowns  ?  No  Member  of  iho  Government 
has  denied  this  proceeding.  Well,  is  it  one 
that  tends  io  maintain  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  this  country?  Yet  the  reseln- 
tion  we  are  called  upon  to  vote,  asserts  it 
does.  I  come  to  Denmark.  We  have 
been  accused,  on  this  side  of  the  fionse, 
of  not  having  called  its  attention,  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, to  the  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
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tions.     My  consdience  acquits  me  in  this 
respect,  but  especially  with  reference  to 
Denmark.     It  is  teore  than  two  years  ago, 
since,  fofeseeing  the  evils  that  would  en- 
sue— the  iuevitable  blockade  of  the  Baltic 
— so  detrimental  to  our  manufactures  and 
commerce,  that  must  occur  fr'om  the  ille- 
gal inrasion  of  the  Scandinarian  dudhies 
belonging  to  Denmark  by  Germany,  that 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  solicit  the  considel^ 
lion  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
those  countries.     The  right  of  Bngland  to 
interfere  was  obrious.  We  had  guaranteed 
the  possession  of  these  duchies  to  Den- 
mark<  But  our  right  was  not  only  obrions, 
our  means  of  rindicating  it  were  not  diffi- 
cult.    The  guarantee  was  not  single.    We 
had  a  powerful  colleague  in  the  engage- 
ment.    France  was  similarly  bound,  and 
faithful  to  its  traditionary  policy  of  always 
supporting  the  independence  of  Denmark, 
France,  under  any  form  of  goremmeni, 
would  have  been  prepared,  and  prompt  to 
fulfil   its  office.     General  Caraignao  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Goremment  Of 
France;  but  in  the  midst  of  revolution  and 
domestic   struggles,   France  never  for  a 
moment  hesitated  in  expressing  her  readi- 
ness to  redeem  her  pledge,  and  uphold  her 
established  policy.     How  did  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  act  ?     They  did  not  repudi- 
ate  their  guarantee,   as   the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ripon  said  the 
other  night.     That  might  have  been  jus- 
tifiable; for  the  repudiation  of  a  guarantee 
may  be  founded  on  a  point  of  law.     No; 
they  shuffled  and  tried  to  evade  the  gua- 
rantee,   which    they    did     not    dare    to 
abjure.     And  with   France,  prepared  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  Denmark,  which  she 
bad  engaged  for  more  than  a  century  to 
maintain,  and  Ivith  the  other  great  Power 
of  Europe,  Russia,  not  a  party  to  the  gua- 
rantee, but  ready  to  act  as  if  she  were 
equally  bound  by  the  same  treaty,  nothing 
was  done  to  assist  Denmark  to  a  termination 
of  her  troubles,  because  Bngland  stood  aloof; 
and  why  ?     Why,  by  standing  aloof  from 
the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  which  the 
concurrence  and  sympathy  of  France  and 
Russia  rendered  so  easy  to  perform,  why 
did  England  occasion  those  blockades  of 
the  Baltic  of  which  the  commercial  classes 
of  this  country  have   uttered    so    many 
complaints?      Because,  forsoothj  the  in- 
telligence and  energies  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  concentrated  on  one  great 
object — the  creation  of  a  German  empire ! 
Convinced  that  the  empire  of  Austria  could 
no  longer  be  upheld,  or,  not  wishing  to  up- 


hold it,  theit  hopes  were  centred  in  an  em-' 
pire  of  the  north,  to  which  every  petty 
interest    was    to    be   subordinate.     And 
where  was  that  German  empire  now  ?  Was 
the  failure  of  that  project  a  reason  for  the 
House  parsing  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ?     The  German  empire  was  a  Ger- 
man romance;    as  wild  and  monstrous  \ 
But  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  devoted  them- 
selves to  that  great  object.      ["No!  "] 
"  No  I"  I  will  show  they  did— I  will  show 
what  they  did.     With  Austria,   Naples^ 
Denmark,  in  the  desperate  state  I  havci 
described,   Her  Majesty's    Ministers,  in- 
stead of  consoling  and  comforting  tbem^ 
instead  of  imparting  hope  or  trying  to  in- 
spire   them   with  renovated  energy,    hit 
upon  a  plan  to  extlioate  themselves  from 
their  difficulties,  to  settle  Europe,  and  to 
find  some  compensation  for  the  weakened 
power  of  those  three  considerable  allies^ 
and  that  was  to  form  new  politieal  combi« 
nations.     They  determined  upon  an  Euro- 
pean Congress.     The  scheme  was  colossal; 
no  doubt  they  expected  to  Hval  the  glories 
of  Westphalia  and  Vienna  —  that   they 
would  mature  a  settlement  that  would  re* 
gulate  centuries — and  that  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  descend  to 
posterity  with  that  of  a  Richelieu  and  » 
Castlereagh^     The    Congress  was  to  be 
held  at  Brussels.     An  experienced  diplo- 
matist was  sent  out  to  represent  England, 
versed  in  many  missions,  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  highly  decorated;  but 
when  Sir  Henry  Ellis  arrived  at  Brussels^ 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  German  empire 
by  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian, 
not  a  single  European  envoy  joined  him. 
He  lingered  <m  for  some  months,  without 
the  representative  of  a  single  Power  meet- 
ing him,  and  all  that  resulted  from  the 
great  Congress  of  Brussels  was  his  Excel- 
lency's biU  of  expenses,  which  the  finan- 
cial reformers  may  find  in  the  civil  contin- 
gencies.     WeWi   was   that   a  proceeding 
which  tended  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country?      Is  the  Congress 
of  Brussels  an  incident  which  should  in- 
spire us  to  vote  our  confidence  in  the  pru- 
dence, sagacity,  and  success  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government?      Ought  the  House 
to  sanction  the  proposed  vote  on  account 
of  this  gteat  exploit?     Well,  then,  what 
are  We  to  think  of  the  justice  of  the  pane^ 
gyric  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  for 
their  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  self-go- 
vemlneiit,  and  thw  proracrtieii  ef  o<nDatitii- 
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tional  liberty  ?  I  ask  the  House,  hare 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  really  done  this  ? 
I  have  shown  you  that  during  a  moiety  of 
their  administration,  during  the  years 
1846  and  1847,  they  were  occupied  in 
dynastic  arrangements  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  carrying  on  their  general  policy  by  the 
aid  of  a  cordial  understanding  with  Rus- 
sia. And  what  was  their  policy  of  1848  ? 
They  pursued  at  that  time  a  most  incohe- 
rent line.  They  had  to  deal  with  circum- 
stances to  which  they  were  not  equal. 
They  were  wrong  in  every  judgment 
they  formed,  and  failed  in  every  combina- 
tion they  attempted.  And  yet  the  House 
is  asked  to  vote  confidence  in  them,  and 
to  declare  that  their  want  of  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  Austrian  empire,  with 
respect  to  Denmark,  with  respect  to  Sicily, 
together  with  their  project  of  an  European 
Congress  at  Brussels,  are  all  incidents 
calculated  to  uphold  the  character  of  this 
country,  and  tending  to  maintain  its  dig- 
nity and  honour.  But  though  they  have 
thus  unequivocally  and  universally  failed, 
the  House  is  called  upon  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  remember  and  to  de- 
clare  that  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
in  trying  circumstances,  had  succeeded  in 
preserving  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  a  point  on  which,  if 
the  hour  had  permitted,  1  should  like  to  have 
entered  into  detail.  But  1  feel  it  is  impos- 
sible. I  wish  1  might,  or  could.  I  have 
the  despatches  here.  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  Secretary  of  State  fairly  and 
completely  on  this  point;  but  the  hour, 
and  the  naturally  exhausted  state  of  the 
House,  forbid  it.  I  must,  therefore,  enter 
into  no  details,  but  I  will  not  refrain  from 
stating  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived.  They  are  very  contrary  to  those 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  Had 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  a 
tendency  to  preserve  peace  ?  Did  it  pre- 
serve peace  ?  1  think  it  quite  clear  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  there  would  have  been 
no  war  in  Europe  at  all.  I  form  my  opin- 
ion on  the  admissions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself.  I  will  not  refer  to  the 
despatches  of  Prince  Mettcrnich,  or  their 
warning  voice ;  but  I  assert  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Government,  had  made  proper  representa- 
tions, and  taken  proper  steps,  the  King  of 
Sardinia  would  never  have  made  war  upon 
Austria.  The  Secretary  of  State  said, 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  their  power  to  pre- 
reot  Sardinia  attacking  Austria.     Did  the 


Government  try?  Did  the  Secretary  of 
State  protest  against  that  invasion  ?  Did 
he  do  that  which  he  did  in  the  case  of 
Cracow?  He  did  not.  When  that  in- 
famous act  was  committed  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  did  Her  Majesty's  Ministors  re- 
call Her  Majesty's  representative  from  his 
court  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  Sardinia  was  always  in 
our  power.  The  King  possessed  Genoa 
only  by  the  treaties  which  this  country 
signed  and  sanctioned  at  Vienna.  The 
very  title-deeds  of  Sardinia  were  in  the 
pockets  of  tho  Secretary  of  State.  The 
cofiduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  not 
preventing  that  invasion  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  war.  The  Secretary  of  State  main- 
tained that  had  peace  been  preserved  in 
Italy,  the  insurrection  of  Hungary  would 
probably  have  ensued,  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  Austria  were  not  materially  re- 
duced in  that  country  by  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy.  Yet  it  appears  by  official 
documents  recently  published,  that  the 
Italian  troubles  caused  120,000  men  to  be 
draughted  from  Hungary,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  empire,  to  Italy;  and  these 
troops,  picked  troops  by  the  bye,  would 
otherwise  have  been  employed  in  Hungaiy. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  Sardinian  invasion  led  to  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection,  and  ultimately  to  thai 
interference  of  Russia,  to  be  ever  depre- 
cated. But  if  their  policy  occasioned  war, 
did  war  assist  their  policy  ?  Did  it  attain 
or  advance  their  objects  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse. Look  at  Sicily  and  the  condition 
of  its  population.  There,  the  very  Go- 
vernment which  thev  denounced  has  been 
confirmed  and  established  by  their  policy. 
And  as  for  that  Russia,  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  many  fears.  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  thai 
after  all  these  extraordinary  proceedings 
which  proved  that  the  recent  events  in 
Europe  had  been  occasioned,  as  Prince 
Mctternich  said,  not  by  populations  who 
wanted  institutions,  but  by  secret  societies 
who  sought  plunder;  order  and  authority 
had  been  established  in  the  most  rigid 
manner  by  the  colossal  power  and  iron  voli- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire.  It  had,  in- 
deed, been  admitted  by  their  advocates 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Govemmeni 
had  failed,  but  then  they  claimed  our  con* 
fidence  for  their  good  intentions.  It  might 
be  a  good  thing  that  our  Govemmeni 
should  be  animated  by  constitutional  sym- 
pathies in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
transactions;  but  surely  it  would  be  men- 
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Btrous  for  Parliament  to  vote  confidence  in 
a  Government  merely  on  account  of  its 
sentiments,  and  not  on  account  of  a  policy 
which  had  aimed  at  and  obtained  results 
of  great  general  importance.  I  must  not 
at  this  hour  touch  on  the  affairs  of  France 
and  Turkey.  With  respect  to  them  I  must 
trust  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  to  fill 
up  the  picture.  I  will  only  ask,  whether 
the  retreat  from  the  Dardanelles,  or  the 
harangue  of  General  la  Hitte,  be  incidents 
and  procedures  which  tend  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  honour  and  our  dignity  ? 
There  is,  however,  one  consequence  of  our 
foreign  policy  during  the  present  Adminis- 
tration which  must  be  touched  on.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  State  felt  him- 
self bound  to  send  his  passports  to  the 
Spanish  Minister,  who  quitted  London  in 
twenty-four  houns :  the  year  after  that  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  disappeared;  and  a 
little  while  ago,  the  town  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  flight  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador; while,  much  about  the  same  time, 
it  was  ofiicially  announced,  that  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  had  taken  the  only  means 
at  hand  to  signify,  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  no  longer  possessed  the 
cordial  feelings  of  that  great  Power.  Now 
are  these  circumstances  which  tend  to  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  a  country?  Is 
there  any  instance  on  record  of  a  Govern- 
ment so  situated — four  foreign  Ministers 
of  the  highest  class  having  abruptly  quitted 
them — coming  forward  and  asking  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  foreign  policy  ?  I  remember  a 
passage  in  an  Italian  author,  which,  I 
cannot  help  fancying,  is  very  apposite 
to  the  present  state  of  our  affairs.  It 
is  in  Guiccardini,  speaking  of  Venice  at 
the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  He  remarks 
on  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the 
republic  at  that  time.  There  were  more 
sequins  in  its  treasury,  than  there  are 
sovereigns  now  in  the  Bank  of  England; 
its  commerce  was  more  extensive,  relatively 
to  the  existing  population  of  the  world, 
than  even  that  commerce  whose  progress 
is  commemorated  in  those  flattering  re- 
turns of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  every 
month  are  placed  upon  our  table;  it  held 
the  Orient  in  fee  as  we  now  hold  India, 
and  all  the  rich  mercantile  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  hers,  as  the  rich  mer- 
cantile islands  of  the  Atlantic  now  belong 
to  England.  With  an  aristocracy,  of  which 
some  of  the  leading  houses  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Consular  families  of  Rome, 
the  Venetian  might  indeed,  say,  Civis  Bo- 
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manus  turn,  with  rather  more  justice,  per- 
haps, than  a  Finlay  or  a  Pacifico.  Above  all, 
at  that  period  the  naval  power  of  Venice 
was  supreme.  Yet  amid  all  this  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  the  historian  observes, 
that,  great  as  was  the  power,  and  flourish- 
ing the  condition  of  the  grand  republic, 
there  was  apparent  at  this  time  a  singular 
estrangement  between  the  Government  of 
Venice  and  all  foreign  countries.  That 
estrangement,  observes  the  historian,  was 
to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  jealousy  and 
envy  of  these  Powers  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  commercial  aristocracy;  but 
partly  to  the  haughty  tone  which  Venice 
for  sometime  had  been  accustomed  to  as- 
sume towards  them.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence? Until  that  moment,  in  the 
struggles  of  Europe,  the  power  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
been  balanced  against  each  by  the  state 
craft  of  Venice — in  the  same  manner,  as 
under  her  influence,  the  power  of  the 
Pope  had  checked  the  ambition  of  France; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  isola- 
tion of  Venice,  it  so  happened  that  on  the 
same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the 
same  city,  the  representatives  of  all  those 
great  Powers,  who  had  never  before  agreed 
upon  any  other  question,  met  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Cambray;  the  sole  object  of 
which  was  to  cut  the  wings  of  this  high- 
flying republic  of  Venice,  to  terminate  the 
intolerable  career  of  the  great  commercial 
aristocracy  which  had  offended  them  by  its 
wealth,  and  insulted  them  by  its  arrogance. 
I  need  not  remind  the  House  of  what  were 
the  consequences  of  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray. They  were  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  loss  of  that  fatal  battle  which  immedi- 
ately ensued.  But  all  historians  agree, 
that,  from  that  day,  the  star  of  Venice 
paled.  Is  there  no  lesson  for  England  in 
this  record  of  the  past  ?  If  France  shrank 
from  isolation  in  1840,  when  our  policy 
had  created  an  estrangement  between  that 
country  and  England ;  if  France,  with  her 
great  resources  and  her  daring  spirit, 
shrank  from  isolation  with  terror,  what 
is  there  in  our  position,  that  should 
make  us  feel,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween nations,  England  alone  can  pursue 
an  unsympathising  path  ?  For  my  part, 
I  believe,  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  we  are  now  called  on  to  ap- 
prove be  persisted  in — this  will  occur :  the 
great  Powers  of  the  world,  I  care  not  what 
may  be  their  form  of  government,  republi- 
can, monarchical,  or  imperial — as  had  hap- 
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pened  at  Cambray — on  the  same  day  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  hour,  will  present  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  an  ultimatum  which 
even  the  patrons  and  professors  of  peace 
societies,  may  find  it  difficult  to  digest. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
solemn  duty,  have  expressed  their  opinion  of 
a  policy  which  they  believe  will  lead  to 
such  terrible  results.  Was  there  anything 
in  the  manner  in  which  that  decision  was 
accomplished,  which  should  disqualify  it 
for  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that 
decision  described  as  the  manceuvre  of  a 
foreign  faction;  but  when  I  look  to  the  in- 
fluences which  carried  that  decision,  I  do 
not  find  the  influence  of  foreign  conspira- 
tors, but  of  individuals  who  for  that  olject 
had  worked  together,  although  they  did 
not  work  together  for  any  other;  I  find  that 
decision  carried  too  by  the  painful  suffrage, 
and  painful  absence,  no  doubt  also,  of 
many  friends  and  supporters  in  old  days  of 
the  Government.  I  know  not  what  may 
be  the  numerical  result  of  the  division  that 
is  now  about  to  be  taken  here;  but  I  feel 
persuaded  that  it  will  virtually  announce 
to  Europe  and  to  another  hemisphere,  that 
the  Parliament  of  England  is  resolved  that, 
in  future,  her  policy  shall  be  conducted 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  nations. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  Sir,  after  the  pro- 
tracted  debate,  I  shall  only  notice  the  pro- 
phecy with  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
concluded  his  speech — a  prophecy  which 
was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  overawe  and 
damp  our  spirits.  I  know  not  what  the 
effect  of  that  prophecy  may  be;  but  this  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  the  prophecy  is  not 
an  English  one;  that  it  is  not  suggested 
by  an  English  spirit;  and  that  it  would 
never  have  been  thought  of  by  one  who 
had  the  heart  to  dare  the  danger  he  anti- 
cipated. If  I  believed  that  the  House  of 
Conmions  could  be  daunted  by  that  pro- 
phecy, and  would  sanction  the  principles 
by  which  it  was  declared,  then  I  should 
fear  that  we  had  given  the  nations  of  the 
world  reasons  to  believe  that  by  combining 
they  might  crush  us. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  310;  Noes 
264 :  Majority  46. 

List  of  the  Ates. 
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Drummond,  H. 
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Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 


Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 
EUis,  J. 

ElUot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fagan,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  CoL 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Foriescue,  hon.  J,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  CoL 
French,  F. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
Gronfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
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Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
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Howard,  Sir  R. 
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Keating,  R. 
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Pinney,  W. 

Will  yams,  U. 
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Kit.  R. 

Power,  D. 

Wilson,  J. 
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Prioe.  Sir  R. 

Wilson,  M. 
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Pugh,  D. 
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King,  hon.  V.  J.  L. 

Pusej,  P. 
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Raphael,  A. 
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Langstoa.  J.  H. 
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Ricardo.  J.  L. 

LUtof 

the  Noes. 

Lcnnard.  T.  B, 

Ricardo,  0. 
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Baldwin,  C.  B. 
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Martin,  J. 
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Martin.  C.  W. 

ScallT.  F. 
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Edward^H. 

Martin,  S. 

ScriDour,  Lord 
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Blakemore,  R, 
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Fellowes.  E. 
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Smith,  J.  A. 

Bright.  1. 
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Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
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DiUyard,  T.  B.  T. 
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TKLLBRS. 

Beresford,  W. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 


The  House  adjounied  at  Four  o'clock 
tQl  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday y  July  1,  1850. 

THE  GREEN  PARK. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  asked  his  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
whether  he  would  have  any  ohjection  to 
lay  on  their  Lordships'  tahle  a  paper  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  describing  certain  improTements 
or  alterations  intended  to  be  made  in  the 
Greek  Park  and  in  St.  James's  Park? 
He  also  alluded  to  the  alterations  now  in 
progress  in  Hyde  Park.  A  grove  of  elm 
trees  in  Hyde  Park  had  already  been  cut 
down.  The  elms  were  nine  in  number, 
and  four  years  old,  and  had  been  cut  down 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  none 
but  the  woodcutters  were  presents  So 
classical  a  personage  as  his  noble  Friend 
would  recollect  the  lines  of  Virgil — 

**  FortunatuB  et  ille  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes." 

He  (Lord  Brougham)  was  also  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Virgil  sometimes,  and  thought 
that  the  reading  must  in  future  be — 

"  Fortunatus  et  ille,  Deos  qui  movit  agrestea,  . 
Panaque,  Sylyanumque  senem,  Nymphaaque 


sorores. 


He  was  a  petitioner  for  those  injured  deities 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
be  spared  from  further  violation,  as  well  as 
the  trees  in  the  Mall  and  in  the  Green 
Park.  The  row  of  trees  in  the  Mall  had 
existed  there  for  two  centuries,  haying 
been  planted  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  lay  the  paper 
referred  to  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  hoped  that  the 
paper  would  state  the  acreage  which  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  Green  Park. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  PEERS— OFFICE  OF  HIGH 

SHERIFF. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  presented  a 
petition  of  John  Baron  Henniker,  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  exempting  him 
from  serving  the  office  of  high  sheriff,  and 
for  preventing  his  name  from  being  con- 
tinued or  placed  on  the  roll  of  persons  liable 
to  serve  that  office.  The  noble  Duke  said, 
that  he  had  given  notice  in  private  to  his 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Council 
that  he  should  call  his  attention,  and  that 
of  their  Lordships,  to  a  question  affecting 
the  privileges  of  the  Peerage.   There  were 
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two  courses  open  to  him  to  take.  The 
first  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  search 
for  precedents,  the  other  was  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
whole  matter.  An  Irish  Peer,  Lord  Hen- 
niker,  had  recently  heen  put  on  the  roll 
of  high  sheriffs  for  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
He  thought  that,  as  he  enjoyed  priyilege 
of  Peerage,  he  was  exempted  from  serring 
that  office;  for  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  provided  that 
all  Irish  Peers,  not  being  Peers  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  to  enjoy  all  priyileges  as  fully 
as  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  the  right  and 
privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  with  its 
attendant  privileges,  excepted.  Now,  the 
office  of  high  sheriff  was  an  office  of  great 
importance;  and,  if  the  party  holding  it 
failed  in  his  duty,  he  could  be  attached. 
But  you  could  not  by  law  attiich  a  Peer;  and 
therefore  in  the  eyent  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Peer  to  that  office,  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  officer  would  be  lost.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Peer  as  high  sheriff  might 
also  give  rise  to  a  collision  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  repeatedly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  it  to  be  a  high  breach  of  its 
priyileges  for  any  Peer  to  interfere  in  the 
election  of  its  Members.  Now,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  high  sheriff  to  preside  at  the 
proceedings  for  the  election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  the  Commons*  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  return  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
bers elected  to  the  Crown  Office.  Their 
Lordships,  then,  in  suffering  a  Peer  to  be 
appointed  high  sheriff,  were  placing  him 
in  a  position  where  he  must  be  in  direct 
collision  with  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
might  be  said  that  this  was  not  very  likely 
to  happen;  for  the  Crown  would  not  ap- 
point Peers  to  the  office.  If  he  were  ap- 
pointed high  sheriff  of  Sussex  he  might  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  county  town  and  re- 
ceive the  Judges,  and  if  he  refused  to  go 
he  might  be  fined  and  attached  by  the 
Judges.  The  right  rev.  Prelates  on  the 
opposite  benches  might  be  appointed  high 
sheriffs  ;  but  he  thought  that  in  their 
spiritual  characters  they  had  more  impor- 
tant duties  to  perform  than  those  of  attend- 
ing the  Judges  of  Assize.  He  knew  that 
Peers  had  been  appointed  high  sheriffs, 
but  he  also  knew  that  in  one  case  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  had  declared  it  to  be 
a  breach  of  privilege  to  have  one  of  its 
Members  appointed  high  sheriff.  When 
he  heard  the  course  which  his  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  intended 
to  take  on  the  subject,  he  (the  Duke  of 


Richmond)  should  be  better  prepared  to 
state  the  course  which  he  himself  should 
take. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  law  npon 
this  subject.  The  election  of  high  sheriff 
was  not  made  by  the  Privy  Council,  but  bj 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  its  laws,  and  who  selected  three 
persons  from  every  county  whom  they 
deemed  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  office.  The  names  of  three  gentle- 
men for  every  county  were  then  reported 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  Judges  who  met  in 
its  chamber,  were  then  recommended  to 
the  Privy  Council,  which,  as  the  agent  of 
the  Crown,  selected  one  out  of  each  of  the 
three  names  so  placed  before  it.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  selection  rested  upon 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  fifteen  Judges  of 
England  would  have  reported  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  or  that  that  Court  would 
have  accepted  the  names  of  Peers,  if  Peers 
were  exempted  by  law  from  serving.  He 
knew  that  Peers  had  been  appointed  high 
sheriffs,  and  had  served  the  office  without 
offering  any  excuse.  For  instance,  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  had  been  pricked  as 
sheriff,  and  had  petitioned  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  redress;  but  the  Privy  Council  held 
that  he  had  no  excuse  or  exemption  what- 
ever, and  he  served  accordingly.  As  the 
law  now  stood,  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Ireland  did  not  exempt  Irish 
Peers  from  serving  the  office  of  high 
sheriff.  If  they  were  not  compellable  by 
law  to  serve,  they  had  the  power  to  estab- 
lish their  immunity  from  the  office  in  a 
court  of  law.  He  believed  that  it  was  on 
the  ground  of  expedience  only  that  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
in  effect  excused  from  serving,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  his  noble 
Friend,  whether  it  was  expedient  that  Irish 
Peers,  not  being  Peers  of  Parliament,  and 
therefore  having  no  Parliamentary  duties 
to  attend  to,  should  be  exempted  from  per- 
forming the  duties  of  an  office  for  which 
they  were  well  qualified  by  the  nature  of 
their  education. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  considered  this  as 
a  matter  of  privilege,  to  be  dealt  with  bj 
the  House  alone.  One  consideration  had 
been  overlooked,  namely,  the  high  sheriff 
was  a  ministerial  officer,  whilst  the  Peers 
were  a  judicial  body.  The  duties  of  the 
two  might  sometimes  be  contradictory. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  contended 
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that  the  privileges  of  Irish  Peers  in  Eng- !  chisement  of  existing  voters;  and»  there- 
land  were  the  same  as  those  of  Irish  Peers  j  fore,  although  these  voters  might  perhaps 
in  Ireland.    Was  there  ever  an  instance  of  ho   again   enfranchised   bj  a   subsequent 


an  Irish  Peer  acting  as  sheriff  in  his  own 
county  in  Ireland  ?  Why,  tlioy  were  not 
even  allowed  to  act  as  grand  jurors  in  their 


clause,  ho  called  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  fact,  and  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words,  "in  virtue  of  anj 


own  districts.  If  the  law  were  as  the  Lord  qualification  not  requiring  occupation."  la 
President  had  laid  it  down,  with  the  sane-  point  of  fact,  those  words  would  dtsfran- 
tion  of  the  Judges  of  England,  it  was  |  chise  a  class  of  voters  which  it  was  most 
clearly  contrary  to  the  fourth  clause  of  the  .  desirable  to  maintain  and  encourage.  Sup- 
Act  of  Union  M-ith  Ireland.  He  hoped  '  pose,  for  instance,  a  man  had  a  lease  of 
that  the  noble  Duke,  as  he  had  brought ,  thirty  acres  for  thirty  years  at  Is.  an  acre. 
this  subject  forward,  would  not  let  it  drop  Suppose,  also,  that  by  his  skill  and  energy 
until  the  law  on  the  subject  was  clearly  ;  he  should  make  that  land  worth  12«.  an 
ascertained.  j  acre.     His  land  would  then  be  worth  ISL 

Lord  CAMPBELL  declared  that  there  j  a  year,  and  his  beneficial  interest  in  it 
was  no  doubt  as  to  tho  law  on  this  subject,  I  would  be  I6s.  lOs,  a  year;  and  jet  this 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  noble  Duke  I  man,  with  a  beneficial  interest  larger  than 
would  not  think  of  pressing  any  division  on  ,  any  of  the  qualifications  for  the  franchise 
it  upon  the  House.  If  exempt,  a  Peer  hitherto  proposed,  might,  because  the  law 
could  only  be  exempt  as  a  Peer  of  Parlia-  '  did  not  require  improvements  to  be  rated 
ment.  Now,  an  Irish  Peer,  unless  elected  '  until  seven  years  after  they  had  been  ef- 
a  Representative  Peer,  was  not  a  Peer  of  fected,  be  debarred  from  voting  under  the 
Parliament.  He  was  therefore  liable  to  words  to  which  he  had  objected.  He  threw 
sen'e  as  high  sheriff,  and  was  within  the  this  out  for  the  consideration  of  noble 
jurisdiction  of  tho  courts,  if  ho  refused.        j  Lords,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  press  it  to 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Mont-    a  division. 
EAGLE,  The  P]arl  of  CARLISLE  said,  the  pro- 

The  Duke  cf  RICHMOND  said,  that  position  of  the  noble  Lord  struck  at  the 
there  was  a  case  in  which  the  eldest  son  of  principle  of  tho  Bill.  That  principle  was 
a  Peer  was  filling  the  ofiice  of  high  sheriff  the  establishment  of  an  independent,  ex- 
at  the  death  of  his  father.  Of  course  he  ,  trinsic,  and  self-proving  criterion  as  to  the 
immediately  became  a  Peer;  but,  so  far  '  qualification  of  the  voter,  so  as  to  prevent 
was  he  from  vacating  his  ofiice,  that  he  |  all  the  conflicting  claims,  the  questionable 
continued  to  hold  it  to  the  end  of  the  year,  evidence,  and  tho  cases  of  gross  perjury 
He  would  take  time  to  consider  the  course  even,  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  regis- 
which  ho  ought  to  pursue;  but  his  impres-  tration  courts.  Ho  thought  it  better  to 
sion  was  that  Peers  ought  to  bo  exempted  retain  this  provision  of  the  Bill  in  its  sim- 
from  this  office;  and  if  an  Irish  Peer  were  plicity;  and  in  respect  of  rights  based  on 
exempt,  much  more  should  an  English  mere  occupation,  to  take  tho  rate  book» 
Peer  be  so.  Tho  best  course,  in  his  opin-  and  the  rate  book  alone,  as  to  the  test  of 
ion,  would  be  to  bring  in  a  short  Bill  giv- ;  qualifications, 
ing  Peers  exemption  from  this  office.  |      After  a  few  words   from  the  Earl   of 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  tho    Glengall, 
table.  Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  utmost  tliat 

tho  objection  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS  (IRELAND)    ^  (Lord  Stanley)  camo  to  was,  that  an  in- 

1>ILL-  finitcsimal  number  of  tenants  would  not  be 

Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Com-  '  able  to  get  their  votes  for  seven  years,  be- 

mittee  on   this  Bill  read;  House  in  Com-    cause  improvements  were  not  liable  to  be 

mittee  accordingly.  rated  for  seven  years,  and  ho  thought  that 

Clause  I  (providing  that  the  occupiers  of  an  evil  too  insignificant  to  justify  an  alter- 

lands  rated  for  tho  poor-rate  at  a  net  an-    ation  of  the  clause.     If  the  noble  Lord, 

nual  value  of  8^  or  upwards,  and  being   however,  was  anxious  to  include  this  very 

registered  under  this  Act,  should  be  enti-    small  class  of  persons,  he  might  introduce 

tied  to  vote  at  elections  for  counties  in   a  separate  clause  referring  specially  to  cases 

Ireland).  ,  where  the  land  had  been  improved,  and  the 

Lord  STANLEY  observed,  tliat  in  the   valuation  increased,  although  the  improve- 

14th  line  of  tliia  clause  there  were  words    ments  were  not  yet  liable  to  the  poor-rate. 

which  would  eficct  a  considerable  disfran-  j      Amendment  withdrawn. 

I 
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Amendment  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERM  ANS»  in  moving 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  namely,  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  Twelve  pounds,  **  instead  of  "  Eight 
pounds,"  in  the  first  clause,  said,  he  should 
apologise  for  presuming  to  put  himself  for- 
ward on  the  present  occasion,  to  propose 
an  Amendment  in  a  Bill  relating  to  Ire- 
land, in  the  presence  of  so  many  noble 
Lords  connected  with  that  country,  and 
better  qualified  than  himself  to  address 
their  Lordships  on  the  subject.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  the  interest  which  he  had 
long  taken  in  Irish  affairs  would  appear 
to  them  to  justify  his  interference  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  originally  intended  to 
propose  that  the  county  franchise  in  Ire- 
land should  be  based  on  the  value  of  the 
house  only,  and  not  on  the  value  of  the 
house  and  lands  together.  He  thought 
then,  and  he  thought  now,  that  this  would 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  It  would 
tend  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  small 
farmers,  and  to  check  the  subdivision  and 
subletting  of  land.  It  would  thus  be  good 
both  for  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  He 
had  been  told  that  the  landlords  did  not 
wish  for  political  influence,  and  that  the 
tenants  would  rather  bo  without  the  fran- 
chise. If  this  were  so,  it  could  only  be  an 
exceptional  and  temporary  state  of  things. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  landlords  or 
the  tenants  of  Ireland  valued  political 
power  and  political  privileges  less  highly 
than  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  of  Eng- 
land or  of  Scotland.  However,  seeing  no 
chance  of  carrying  this  Amendment,  he 
would  not  press  it,  and  would  now  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  qualification  pro- 
posed by  the  Government.  An  8^.  rating 
was,  he  thought,  too  low.  It  would  throw 
the  franchise  into  the  hands  of  men  de- 
pendent, in  part  at  least,  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  their  employment  as  labourers 
by  others.  An  8^.  tenement  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family.  It  would,  moreover,  lead  to  the 
creation  of  faggot  votes.  The  occupier  of 
a  tenement  rated  at  24:1,,  for  instance, 
might  subdivide  it  into  three  tenements 
rated  at  8^.  each,  and  making  two  of  his 
sons,  or  two  of  his  labourers,  nominal  oc- 
cupiers of  two  of  them,  would  acquire  three 
votes.  If  the  Bill  were  to  pass  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  there  would  be  many  such  cases. 
In  determining  what  ought  to  be  the  con- 
stituency of  a  county,  regard  ought  to  be 
had  to  its  wealth  as  well  as  to  its  popula- 
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tion.  Now,  if  the  wealth  and  population 
together  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  oe  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  counties  of  England,  it  will  be  found 
that  an  82.  rating  would  give  a  much  larger 
constituency  to  the  Irish  counties  than 
they  would  be  entitled  to.  For  instance, 
the  population  of  the  county  of  Antrim 
was  270,000  ;  its  constituency  with  an  81. 
rating  would  bo  15,000  or  16,000 ;  while 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  250,000,  and  a  very  much 
larger  amount  of  rateable  pronerty,  has  a 
constituency  not  exceeding  8,000,  or  half 
that  of  Antrim.  Again,  the  county  of 
Cork,  with  a  population  of  740,000,  would 
have  a  constituency  of  nearlv  30,000; 
while  Yorkshire,  with  a  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  all  its  immense 
wealth,  has  a  constituency  not  exceeding 
56,000.  He  could  multiply  more  instances, 
but  he  thought  that  these  would  suffice. 
He  now  came  to  his  own  proposition.  It 
had  been  said  that  a  122.  ratmg  qualifica- 
tion would  unduly  narrow  the  basis  of  the 
franchise,  and  thus  restrict  too  much  the 
numbers  of  its  possessors.  He  did  not 
think  so.  He  believed  that  it  would  ^ve 
to  the  Irish  counties  constituencies  fairiy 
proportioned  to  those  of  the  English  coun- 
ties, their  respective  wealth  and  population 
together  being  considered.  Of  one  thing, 
at  least,  he  was  sure,  and  that  was,  that  a 
\2l,  rating  qualification  would  give  to  Ire- 
land a  solvent,  an  independent,  and  a  suf- 
ficiently numerous  body  of  electors.  The 
occupier  of  a  121.  tenement  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  be  a  farmer.  He  is  able  to 
maintain  his  family  with  the  produce  of  his 
land,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  employ- 
ment of  his  labour  by  others.  Of  121. 
tenements  there  were  in  the  Irish  coun- 
ties, in  1841,  no  fewer  than  240,000.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  only  say,  that  he 
thought  the  adoption  of  this  Amendment 
more  likely  to  effect  a  permanent  and  satis- 
factory, as  well  as  safer,  settlement  of  the 
question,  than  the  adoption  of  that  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  Friend  Lord  Desart ; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  call  on  the  Go- 
vernment and  on  the  House  to  support  it. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  I 
feel  it  to  bo  my  duty,  after  the  long  and 
deliberate  attention  which  this  Bill  has  re- 
ceived in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  offer 
it  to  your  Lordships'  best  consideration  as 
it  stands.  I  was  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  listen  to  any  proposal  which  seemed  to 
have  for  its  effect  the  improvement  of  the 
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dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Ireland;  but  upon  consideration  and  re- 
flection, and  consultation  with  persons  well 
Sualified  to  form  an  opinion,  I  came  to  the 
eliberate  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inex- 
?edient  to  adopt  a  rigid  test  of  occupancy, 
'o  do  so  would  be  to  introduce  an  anoma- 
lous principle;  and,  looking  at  the  question 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  only  view 
indeed  which  ought  to  be  taken  of  it,  the 
effect  would   be  to  exclude  some  of  the 
roost  respectable  classes  of  electors — per- 
sons who  have  purchased  or  acquired  pro- 
perties in  adjoining  counties,  such  as  gra- 
ziers— a  class  of  men  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  richest  and   best-conditioned  of    the 
agricultural  class.     The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of  farmers  who  may  hold 
land  in  different  counties.    By  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl,  these  respectable 
and  intelligent  men  would  be  excluded. 
An  exaggerated  idea  prevails  as  to  the  in- 
crease which  will  take  place  in  the  elec- 
toral body  under  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands. 
The  noble  Earl  has  gone  into  some  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  population  of 
certain  counties,  and  the  probable  number 
of  electors  to  be  created,  and  he  has  com- 
pared these  with  the  population  and   the 
number  of  electors  in  places  in  England. 
In   selecting,  however,  such   counties  as 
Northumberland,  where  the  farms  are  large, 
the  noble  Earl  has  not  instituted  a  fair 
contrast.     A  fairer  way  would  be  to  com- 
pare the  amount  of  the  adult  population, 
and  the  number  of  electors  in  the  respec- 
tive countries.     Taking  the  8^.  franchise, 
the  proportion  of  electors  in  Ireland  to  the 
adult  population  would  be    15   per  cent, 
while   in   England   it  was   21    per  cent, 
being  a  difference  of  6  per  cent  against 
Ireland.      The  object  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  to  sec  that  there  should  be  a  real 
and  effective  representation  of  opinion,  and 
known  and  admitted  to  be  such.     If  your 
Lordships  do  not  make  up  your  minds  to 
adopt  that  course,  it  would  be  far  better 
not  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  at  all;  better 
would  it  be  to  get  rid  of  representation  al- 
together than  to  adopt  an  ineffectual  repre- 
sentation; for  such  a  representation  is  in 
many  respects  much  more  mischievous  than 
having  none  at  all.     I  believe  that  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  government  is  where 
the  representation  is  founded  upon  the  ig- 
norance and  the  passions  of  the  mere  mul- 
titude, under  the  designation  of  universal 
suffrage,  which  essentially  consists  in  the 
representation   of  every  prejudice,   every 


delusion,  every  false  opinion  that  ingennitj 
can  propagate,  or  passion  suggest.     The 
result  of  such  a  system  is  not  the  repre- 
sentation of  mind  and  intelleet>   but   of 
something  which  is  not  the  emanation  of 
mind  and  intellect.     A  monarchical  form 
of  government  without  representation  at 
all,  is  always  a  bad  government ;  but  the 
government  which  is  worse  than  either  of 
those  I  have  mentioned  is  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  representation  is  held  out»  but 
not  the  reality — where  the  people  are  left 
to  expect  that   their   opinions  should  be 
heard   and  felt,  and  have  due  weight  on 
the  decisions  and  deliberations  of  the  Le- 
gislature, but  which,  after  a  certain  amoont 
of  experience,  is   found  to  be  deceptiTe. 
The  result  is  that  persons  have  frequently 
recourse  to  means  to  make  their  opinions 
known  and  felt,  which  are  not  always  con- 
sistent with  the  prevalence  of  peace  and 
good   order.      All  history  has  shown  the 
danger  and  fallacy  of  adopting  a  system  of 
representation  which  exists  only  in  name 
— exists  only  in  law,  but  which  does  not 
come  home  to  the  minds  of  the   people. 
What  I  regard  of  more  value   than   the 
mere  amount  of  franchise  is,  that  the  right 
to  vote  should  be  accessible  to  the  large 
body  of  the  community,  and  not  be  eon- 
fined  to  a  particular  class,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  be  heard  through  their  re- 
presentatives, may  be  ascertained.     I  sub- 
mit the  Bill  to  your  Lordships  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  left  the  other  House.     It  ia 
with  your  Lordships  to  say  whether  the 
measure  goes  too  far;  but  I  do  trust  that 
no  alteration  will  be  sanctioned  which  tends 
to  deprive  the  Bill  of  its  great  characteristic 
— that   of  conferring  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland  a  full  measure  of  representation. 
Should  your  Lordships  think  of  going  be- 
yond the  amount  specified  in  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stands,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  to  an  ex- 
tent which  will  exclude  the  sanction  of  the 
other  House.    And  now,  my  Lords,  having 
maturely  considered  the  entire  subject,  I 
ask  you  not  to  raise  the  franchise  so  high 
as  to  strip  the  Bill  of  its  whole  effect  and 
popularity  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  would  reoom- 
mend  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans),  if  he  were  anxious  to  carry  his 
proposition,  to  postpone  its  consideration  for 
the  present  until  the  report  was  brought  up« 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  did  not  know 
what  plan  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
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St.  Germans)  would  pursue,  but  he  bad 
anticipated  tbat  be  was  prepared  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  question, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  be  should  de- 
part from  this  course.  There  would  be 
great  inconvenience  in  separating  the 
two  propositions  before  the  House.  They 
had  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  a 
121.  franchise;  and  really  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  bad  not  stated 
any  particular  reason  for  preferring  an  SI, 
to  a  121,  franchise,  except  that  the  Bill 
had  been  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  con- 
taining a  provision  for  the  former.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  be  re- 
garded a  121.  as  a  great  improvement  on 
an  8/.  franchise,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  say  that  he  thought  the  principle 
carried  on  between  the  two  Houses  of 
moving  Amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  more  than  they  intended  to  take, 
with  the  view  of  taking  less  if  offered,  by 
no  means  creditable  to  legislation.  He 
trusted  tbat  the  noble  Lord,  in  moving  the 
insertion  of  "  12?.,"  did  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  what  was  vulgarly 
called  "another  bid"  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  quite  ready  to  support 
his  noble  Friend  in  bis  proposition  for  a 
121,  instead  of  an  81.  franchise,  but  would 
ask  him  whether  he  intended  to  hold  by 
tliis  sum,  or  whether  he  had  proposed  it 
with  a  view  of  ultimately  arriving  at  a 
middle  course  of  a  10/.  or  a  91,  franchise. 
He  trusted  that,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  would  explain  to  their  Lord- 
ships how  the  question  of  valuation  was  to 
be  decided,  for  he  perceived  a  total  dis- 
regard of  this  important  question  in  the 
Bill. 

The  Duke  of  LEINSTER  would  feel 
inclined  to  vote  for  a  121,  franchise,  but 
would  join  in  recommending  bis  noble 
Friend  not  to  mix  up  this  question  with 
the  other  questions  which  would  come 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  was  wil- 
ling to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Marquess  and  of  other  noble  Lords,  and  to 
postpone  for  the  present  the  consideration 
of  the  question.  His  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Desart)  was  about  to  introduce  an 
Amendment  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
151.  franchise.  If  that  Amendment  were 
not  carried,  he  should  simply  move  an 
Amendment  to  insert  121.  instead  of  8/.  ; 
but  be  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Monteagle)  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
accepting  a  lower  sum. 


Lord  STANLEY  :  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Government  should 
state,  no  matter  whether  the  franchise  is 
to  be  a  121.,  a  lOL,  or  an  SI,  one,  what  is 
to  be  the  system  of  valuation  upon  which 
the  franchise  is  to  be  based.  The  present 
system  of  valuation  in  Ireland,  however 
applicable  it  may  be  as  the  basis  for  levy* 
ing  a  poundage  rate,  is  totally  inapplicable 
as  the  basis  of  a  franchise,  for,  according 
to  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  those  making  the  va- 
luation to  include  within  the  franchise 
those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  include,  and 
to  exclude  from  it  those  whom  it  is  de- 
sirable to  exclude.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  present  system  of  valuation  in  Ireland 
is  inadequate.  In  some  places  the  valmk- 
tion  is  25  per  cent  above  the  letting  value^ 
while  in  others  it  is  25  per  cent  below  the 
letting  value.  Well,  in  some  places  the 
valuation  is  something  above,  and  in  other 
places  it  is  25  per  cent  below  the  letting 
value.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that 
the  franchise  being  based  on  the  amount 
of  rating  will  give  to  one  man  a  right  of 
voting  because  he  resides  in  one  electoral 
division,  and  will  withhold  it  from  another 
man  because  he  resides  in  another  elec- 
toral division.  The  whole  machinery  of 
this  Bill  turns  on  the  single  test  of  par- 
ochial rating ;  and,  therefore,  whatever 
inequality  exists  in  this  rating,  is,  by  the 
machinery  of  the  Bill,  made  the  basis  of 
the  franchise.  Although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  any  suggestions  or  to  move 
any  Amendments  to  meet  this  case,  yet 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Government  vindicate  the  plan,  and 
how  they  propose  to  render  certain  a  sys- 
tem most  uncertain,  varying,  and  fluctu- 
ating in  its  operations. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that,  al- 
though it  might  be  proved  that  the  valua- 
tion of  one  particular  union  in  Ireland  was 
greater  than  another — and  he  would  go 
even  further,  that  the  valuation  of  one 
electoral  division  was  greater  than  another 
— ^yet  the  same  objection  might  be  applied 
as  regarded  England,  where  in  some  places 
a  house  rented  at  10^.  was  valued  higher 
than  a  house  at  a  similar  rental  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  He  confessed  be  did 
not  therefore  see  any  great  force  in  the 
objection  started  by  bis  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Monteagle),  of  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  availed  himself. 

Lord  STANLEY  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
for  in  England  the  right  to  exercise  the 
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franchise  was  decided  bj  the  question 
whether  a  man  paid  a  rental  of  \0l.  a 
year. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  thought  it 
better  to  meet  the  matter  boldlj,  and  to 
confess  that  the  present  system  of  valua- 
tion in  Ireland  could  not  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  the  purposes  of  franchise. 
Their  Lordships  were,  howerer,  to  say 
whether  they  would  go  on  in  the  present 
anomalous  and  disgraceful  state  of  things, 
or  whether  they  would  adopt  the  best 
means  as  yet  offered  for  their  remedy.  He 
would  remind  their  Lordships  that  the 
tenement  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffiths  would 
soon  come  into  operation  in  six  of  the 
largest  counties  of  Ireland,  and  would  im- 
mediately become  the  basis  of  the  poor- 
law  valuation.  In  every  county  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  grand  juries  to  make 
this  tenement  valuation  a  basis  of  poor-law 
valuation,  if  it  were  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. If  it,  however,  were  proved  unsatis- 
factory as  a  basis  for  the  elective  franchise, 
then  he  was  sure  there  would  be  every  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  of  Parliament  to  apply  some  general 
remedy.  Though  the  basis  of  valuation 
was  admittedly  imperfect,  yet  a  system  as 
regarded  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  was 
in  existence  which  was  attended  with  fraud 
—he  was  afraid  he  might  add  perjury — 
•which  was  followed  by  conflicting  decisions 
in  the  courts  of  the  assistant  barristers  as 
well  as  in  the  superior  courts,  and  in  Com- 
mittees of  Parliament  on  election  petitions; 
and  with  these  facts  in  view,  he  would  im- 
press on  their  Lordships  that  it  was  wiser 
to  effect  an  immediate  cure  of  a  system  so 
vicious  than  to  incur  the  long  delay  that 
must  take  place  before  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  an  equitable  and  satisfactory 
basis  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  that,  even 
though  a  perfect  system  could  not  be  at 
once  established,  the  Government  ought  to 
afford  some  protection  against  the  existing 
anomalies. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  admitted  that 
great  inconvenience  existed ;  but  their 
Lordships  should  compare  the  inconveni> 
ence  anticipated  with  the  inconvenience  from 
which  they  suffered  under  the  existing  law. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  that  some 
checks  ought  to  be  adopted  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  of  rating  than  at  pre- 
sent existed.  Mr.  Griffiths'  valuation  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland  might  be  deferred  ad 
Grcecas  kalendas,  and  some  remedy  for 
this  grievance  was  wanted  at  once. 


The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  progress  was  being  made  with  the 
townland  valuation.  No  valuation  made 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  cotdd 
have  been  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the 
various  elements  of  uncertainty  that  had 
been  in  operation  during  that  period.  That 
valuation  would  be  made  as  quickly  and  as 
correctly  as  possible ;  and  meanwhile  the 
present  system  was  gradually  ameliorating 
itself. 

Amendment  postponed. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  moved  an 
Amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
"  15^.,'*  BO  as  to  raise  the  franchise  from 
8 L,  as  it  stood  in  the  Bill  as  it  came  from 
the  other  House,  to  151,  He  admitted  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  under  con* 
sideration,  and  rose  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice  with 
some  anxiety,  for,  in  common  with  other 
noble  Lords  with  whom  he  agreed,  he  had 
not  adopted  it  without  hesitation,  and  after 
a  mature  deliberation.  He  had  given  his 
sanction  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
with  some  reluctance,  for  he  felt  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  arise  when  they  came 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  amount  on 
which  the  franchise  was  to  be  based.  Re- 
garding with  all  due  respect,  as  he  did,  the 
decision  arrived  at  in  another  place,  it  was 
still  for  their  Lordships  to  consider  how 
they  could  safely  adopt  the  amount  sent  up 
to  them.  He  would  ask  their  Lordships  to 
consider  whether  it  was  not  expedient  to 
adopt  the  sum  of  15/.,  even  at  the  risk  of 
its  rejection  in  another  place.  He  could 
assure  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross  benches 
(Lord  Monteagle)  that  this  was  the  lowest 
amount  he  intended  to  name,  and  that  if 
anything  lower  were  offered  he  should  feel 
it  is  duty  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  all  its  stages. 
He  looked  upon  the  measure  as  one  of  the 
most  important  which  had  come  before 
Parliament  since  1832.  There  was  one 
point  which  had  not  been  fully  considered. 
The  Bill,  as  it  stood,  would  give  an  undue 
preponderance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  over  those  of  the  rural  districts,  a 
most  important  consideration,  and  one 
which  violated  the  first  principles  of  repre- 
sentation. He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  franchise  ought  to  be  made  acces- 
sible, and  that  the  representation  ought  to 
express  the  opinions  of  the  people;  and  it 
was  for  these  very  reasons  that  he  opposed 
the  8/.  clause;  for  the  measure,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  not  give  representation 
to  the  property  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  but  would  enfranchise  the  masses. 
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who,  in  Ireland,  were  always  at  the  mercj 
of  some  agitator.  He  thought  any  system 
of  representation,  to  he  just,  ought  to  he 
hased  upon  intelligence,  respectahility,  and 
property — that  the  franchise  ought  to  he 
entrusted  to  men  who  had  a  stake  in  the 
country,  who  were  interested  in  its  welfare, 
who  would  he  likely  to  preserve  order,  and 
who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  its  insti- 
tutions. He  was  further  of  opinion  that  a 
franchise  hascd  upon  a  15^  rating  would 
he  more  likely  to  express  the  good  sense 
and  respectahility  of  the  country  than  an 
SI.  rating,  which  would  give  a  constituency 
in  Ireland  douhle  that  of  England  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  And  even  by 
the  151,  rating  he  thought  they  were  run- 
ning a  great  risk.  Their  Lordships  must 
recollect  that  this  was  a  great  and  a  novel 
experiment ;  that,  in  a  country,  of  all 
others,  which  felt  most  the  evils  of  intimi- 
dation and  agitation,  ihey  were  about  to 
confer  a  franchise  far  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  voters  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom;  that  an  SI.  rating  would 
make  a  constituency  proportionably  doable 
that  of  England,  and  this  upon  a  people, 
he  repeated,  more  liable  than  any  others 
under  the  sun  to  be  led  away  by  every 
agitator.  An  SI.  franchise  would  give  a 
constituency  of  no  less  than  333,000, 
whilst  a  151.  franchise  would  give  180,000, 
or  150,000  less.  He  could  not  divine 
what  could  he  the  reason  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  fixing  the  franchise  so  low  as  SI. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  safe.  In  short, 
they  might  almost  as  well  at  once  establish 
universal  suffrage,  of  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  expressed  such  great  disapproba- 
tion* The  151.  rating  was,  after  much 
consideration,  the  lowest  amount  to  which 
he  felt  he  would  be  justified  in  proposing 
an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  he  did 
not  adopt  even  this  comparatively  high 
amount  without  much  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion. By  the  SI.  franchise  they  were  mak- 
ing gigantic  strides  towards  universal  suf- 
frage, and  there  was  this  difference  in  the 
two  propositions — the  151.  and  the  8^, 
that  if  they  found  the  former  to  work  well 
they  could  extend  it,  but  if  they  adopted 
the  latter  they  were  pledged  to  it  irrevo- 
cably. The  noble  Marquess  said,  he  pre- 
ferred the  low  rate  of  franchise  because  it 
would  satisfy  the  Irish  people,  and  would 
put  a  stop  to  agitation  for  any  further  ex- 
tension. But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
now  no  agitation  in  Ireland  for  such  a 
measure;  the  country  was  quiet,  and  was 
it  prudent,  when  Ireland  was  just  recover- 


ing from  a  tremendous  calamity,  again  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  bitterness  ?  Did  thdf 
Lordships  consider  to  what  class  of  people 
they  were  extending  this  SI.  franchise  f — 
persons  paying,  perhaps,  only  41.  for  thdr 
tenement,  almost  the  very  lowest  of  tlie 
population  of  Ireland.  There  was  not  a 
single  petition  on  their  Lordships'  table 
either  for  or  against  the  Bill;  and  again  he 
asked  them  to  pause  before  they  sanctioned 
a  measure  which  would  produce  nothing 
but  local  strife  and  political  excitement. 
The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  hie 
Amendment. 

The  Mabquess  of  ORMONDE  was  no- 
derstood  to  express  an  opinion  in  faTOiur 
of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans'  proposition- 
namely,  a  121,  qualification.  The  noble 
Marquess  was  also  understood  to  say  that 
whereas  in  1841,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, the  number  of  electors  was  mider 
2,000,  the  121.  rating  would  raise  it  to 
4,000. 

The  Bishop  of  DOWN  said,  though  it 
was  not  usual  for  those  who  occupied  the 
bench  where  he  sat  in  their  Lordships' 
House  to  address  them  frequently  upon 
such  subjects  as  the  measure  then  under 
consideration;  yet,  as  very  strong  feelings 
existed  upon  this  subject  in  Ireland,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words.  He  was  bound 
to  inform  them  that  a  great  deal  of  appre* 
hension  was  entertained  in  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  the  8^.  qualification;  for  it  was  in 
many  quarters  regarded,  as  he  thought, 
with  unreasonable  fear,  but  yet,  in  some, 
he  would  admit,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  allowable  anxiety;  it  was  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  to 
say  that  it  would  by  no  means  impart  that 
sort  of  universal  suffrage  which  its  oppo- 
nents seemed  to  apprehend.  He  had  taken 
great  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  provision  of  the  measure,  and 
its  effect  upon  Ireland,  so  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  give  a  conscientious  vote, 
and  tho  result  was  his  determination  to 
support  the  measure  as  it  stood.  He  might 
call  their  Lordships'*  attention  to  some  facts 
supplied  to  him  by  returns  which  he  had 
obtained  before  he  left  Ireland.  Now, 
within  his  own  diocese  there  were  five 
electoral  divisions,  in  which  there  were  as 
many  as  52,000  rateable  persons,  but  only 
17,400  persons  in  those  divisions  would  by 
the  SI,  clause  be  enfranchised,  being  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  number,  leaving 
34,000  ratepayers  in  those  divisions  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  the  franchise.  The  ques- 
tion resolved  itself  into  this — were  the  per- 
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sons  whom  the  proposed  change  would  en- 
franchise of  sufficient  respectahilitj  to  he 
intrusted  with  the  privilege?  Now,  he 
held  in  his  hand  rerj  satisfactory  eyidence 
to  show  that  the  8^.  ratepayers  in  the 
divisions  to  which  he  referred,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  that  class  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  were  fully  worthy  of  the  consti- 
tutional trust  which  the  possession  of  the 
elective  franchise  implied.  Amongst  other 
papers,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a 
land  agent  of  high  standing  and  great  hu- 
siness  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  that  order  of  ratepayers 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  least,  if  not  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  were  in  all  re- 
spects entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
privileges  which  the  Bill  would  confer; 
that  for  intelligence,  independence,  and  in- 
tegrity, they  were  quite  worthy  of  it;  wor- 
thy to  exercise  the  privilege  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  own  rights,  and  for  the  henefit 
also  of  the  puhlic;  and  he  did  not  helieve 
that  there  would  he  one  solitary  instance 
of  a  cottier  tenant  heing  enfranchised  un- 
der the  present  Bill.  He  had  no  douht  it 
would  he  found  that  all  the  cottiers  were 
rated  under  the  denomination  of  the  estates 
on  which  they  were  tenants,  and  not  indi- 
vidually under  their  own  proper  names. 
He  repeated  that  the  persons  rated  to  the 
sum  of  8^  and  upwards  were  persons  of  in- 
telligence and  respectahility.  He  would 
assert  that  they  were;  and  he  would  at  the 
same  time  endeavour  to  impress  upon  noble 
Lords  this  truth,  that,  as  respected  the 
elective  franchise,  it  was  the  duty  of  Par- 
liament to  place  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  people  of  England.  There  was  much 
anxiety  felt  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
the  SL  clause,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  if  they  refused  to  agree  to  it, 
they  would  produce  much  disappointment, 
as  well  as  serious  disadvantage,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  I  cannot  pretend  to 
follow  the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  the  details 
he  has  given  respecting  a  particular  part  of 
Ireland;  but  permit  me  to  say,  well  in- 
formed as  he  is  in  the  circumstances  of 
that  country,  his  conjectures — I  will  not 
say  his  judgment — respecting  England  are 
anything  but  well  founded;  for  when  he 
began  by  saying  that  in  the  counties  of 
England  not  one- third  of  those  entitled  to 
register  did  actually  register,  he  made  a 
statement  which,  if  any  Englishman  had 
made  with  respect  to  Ireland,  he  might 
fairly  be  charged  with  knowing  little  or 


nothing  about  the  subject.  I  agree  with 
the  noble  Marquess  that  it  is  quite  right 
we  should  place  Ireland,  with  respect  to 
the  franchise,  on  a  footing  of  full  equality 
with  England;  but  when  it  is  stated  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Ireland  on  com- 
plete equality  with  England,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  confer  upon  the  Irish  people  an  SI. 
franchise,  I  am  bound  utterly  to  dissent 
from  that  proposition.  In  England  the 
voter  is  obliged  to  have  an  actual  yearly 
profit  of  at  least  102.,  with  a  lease,  and  if 
he  be  a  tenant  at  will,  the  rating  is  not  on 
a  tenement  of  SI.,  but  on  a  tenement  of  50/. 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  same  amount  of 
pecuniary  qualification  ought  to  exist  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  but  what  I  insist 
upon  is  a  corresponding  qualification;  for 
remember,  that  it  is  not  for  Ireland  merely 
you  are  now  legislating,  but  for  a  consti- 
tuency which  returns  a  large  share  of  re- 
presentatives to  the  Parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom.  But  highly  as  I  respect 
the  moral  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  I  am,  I  own,  inclined  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  the 
correspondent  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
even  though  he  states  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  every  SI.  ratepayer  in  the  ^re 
electoral  divisions  is  entirely  respectable. 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  respectable  ?  A 
man  may  be  of  very  good  moral  character, 
and  if  all  these  people  are  so,  I  am  verj 
glad  it  is  the  case;  but  the  question  is  not 
merely  their  morality,  or  freedom  from 
crime,  but  are  they,  from  their  position  in 
life,  their  condition,  and  their  intelligence, 
such  persons  as  would  be  likely  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  on  public  matters,  and 
exercise  the  franchise  independently  upon 
their  own  judgment.  But  the  right  rey. 
Prelate  has  not  treated  us  quite  fairly;  he 
has  neither  given  us  the  names  of  those 
electoral  divisions  nor  the  name  of  his  cor- 
respondent, nor  the  place  or  county  in 
which  those  divisions  are  situate,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  other  information  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  test  the  value  of  his 
statement. 

The  Bishop  of  DOWN  said,  that  two 
of  the  unions  were  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  three  in  the  county  of  Down. 

Lord  STANLEY :  Then,  if  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  be  correct  in  his  singular  cal- 
culation, either  the  valuations  must  be 
grossly  incorrect,  or  the  land  they  hold 
must  be  of  an  exceedingly  inferior  descrip- 
tion, otherwise  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
land  would  be  surely  rated  at  more  than 
10{.     It  is  quite  clear  that  the  character 
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of  the  valuation  does  not  accurately  repre- 
sent the  number  of  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  franchise.  But  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  that  in  those  five  unions,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  two  counties,  they  would, 
if  they  adopted  the  Amendment,  hare  only 
17,000  out  of  50,000;  and  then  he  asked 
with  astonishment  if  your  Lordships  be- 
lieved that  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in 
these  divisions  were  not  fit  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise.  Well,  now,  my  Lords, 
for  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  that  1 
think  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  they  are 
not,  indeed  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  for 
the  reception  of  such  a  privilege;  that  is 
to  say,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  or  free  from  the  control 
of  the  landlord,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
the  Presbyterian,  or  perhaps  the  Episco- 
palian, agitator  on  the  other.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  these  men  hold 
ten  acres  of  land  at  a  rackrent,  and  that 
such  men  cannot  exercise  an  independent 
vote,  nor  form  a  free  constituency.  Do  not 
think  1  am  desirous  to  cripple  the  fran- 
chise. What  I  desire  is  to  see  it  extended 
as  much  as  possible — the  wider  the  better; 
but  let  it  be  properly  conferred,  let  it  be 
entrusted  to  men  of  intelligence  and  sta- 
tion. 1  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  saying  that,  because  Ireland  is  parcelled 
out  into  a  whole  population  of  paupers, 
that,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  disregard 
every  consideration  of  those  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  their  enjoyment  of  the  franchise. 
But  even  at  the  151,  rating  there  would 
be  qualifying  tenements  to  the  amount  of 
180,000.  Divide  that  sum  amongst  the 
thirty- two  counties  of  Ireland  and  it  will 
give  an  average  franchise  to  each  county 
of  5,600  voters.  Those  who  know  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  the  qualifications  in  both  coun- 
tries is  larger  than  it  would  be  in  Ireland 
under  the  proposed  151,  rating.  The  61. 
rating  would  give  a  constituency  of  330,000, 
or  an  average  constituency  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000  to  each  county,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  would  hold  tenements  below 
201,  a  year.  And  when  you  talk  of  rating 
below  201,  you  must  recollect  it  was  not  a 
beneficial  interest  of  201.  or  of  the  fixed 
sum,  but  perhaps  a  rackrent  valuation. 
In  England  the  same  class  are  persons 
who  would  not  be  rated  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  at  a  less  amount  than  251,  My 
Lords,  nearly  the  whole  constituency  of 
Ireland  will  be  rated  at  an  amount  below 
the  minimum  rating  in  England.     Id  this 


way,  my  Lords,  the  whole  political  influ- 
ence of  Ireland  would  be  thrown  entirely 
into  one  scale,  whilst  the  insignificant 
weight  of  property  would  not  affect  the 
other.  Tour  Bill  gives  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  to  numbers  against  pro- 
perty. According  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  con- 
stituency will  be  at  from  81,,  121,,  152., 
probably  occupying  eight,  twelve,  and  four- 
teen acres  of  land,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  amount  of  rent  will  be  as  great 
as  the  amount  of  the  rating.  Such  is  the 
footing,  my  Lords,  upon  which  we  are 
asked  to  place  the  whole  constituency  of 
Ireland,  and  these  are  the  persons  in 
whose  hands  you  are  going  to  repose  the 
whole  politicid  power  of  that  country. 
These  are  the  persons  who,  by  numerical 
might,  and  by.  acting  together — as  they 
will  act — under  the  control  of  agitators, 
are  to  make  the  intelligence,  the  property, 
and  the  independence  of  the  country  suc- 
cumb to  them  ;  these  are  the  persons  who 
are  to  have  a  paramount  influence  in  elec- 
toral matters,  and  who  are  to  return  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  the  united  kingdom.  I  entreat 
your  Lordships  to  consider  these  matters. 
It  behoves  this  House  well  to  weigh  the 
effect  of  a  measure  such  as  this.  It  ia 
easy  to  extend,  but  it  is  difficult  to  restrict 
— it  is  easy  to  concede,  but  difficult  to  re- 
tract— vestigia  nidla  retrorsum.  If  you 
find  that  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
mischievous  influences  are  likely  to  pre- 
ponderate amongst  that  class  on  which 
you  propose  to  confer  the  franchise — that 
there  is  no  retreat  from  this  position  if  yoa 
once  establish  it — and,  what  is  more,  let 
me  remind  your  Lordships  that  you  are 
asked  to  confer  an  enormous  amount  of 
democratic  power,  which  will  be  wielded 
by  an  Irish  constituency — a  constituency 
which  is  so  largely  to  influence  the  des- 
tinies of  the  empire  at  large  that  it  will 
form  an  effective  lever  to  introduce  similar 
changes  in  England,  that  it  will  give  a 
rapid  and  accelerated  impulse  to  the  demo- 
cratic element,  that  the  course  once  taken 
is  irrevocable,  and  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting constitution  will  become  impossible 
— I  say  the  passing  of  this  measure  will 
be  but  the  beginning  of  fresh  demands, 
and  that  it  will  occasion  renewed  agitation 
and  increased  excitement,  that  it  will  cause 
dissensions  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I  am  willing  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all 
who  are  capable  of  exercising  it  for  the 
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benefit  of  their  oountrj;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  arc 
not  prepared,  to  place  the  franchise  in  the 
bands  of  mere  cottier  occupiers — men  hold- 
ing small  portions  of  land  for  which  they 
pay  a  rackrent — who  will  be  liable  to  be 
dismissed  by  their  landlord  in  a  single  mo- 
ment, and  who  will  be  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  most  dangerous  of  dema- 
gogues both  lay  and  clerical.  He  would 
gi?e  his  adhesion  to  a  151,  franchise,  al- 
though he  thought  it  dangerous  to  the 
general  constituencies  of  the  empire,  and 
be  did  so  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
their  Lordships,  and  from  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise,  which  was  necessary. 
A  151.  franchise  would  give  an  average 
constituency  in  the  counties  of  5,600: 
lower  than  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  ;  for  if  they  went  lower,  they  would  ar- 
rire  at  a  body  of  constituents  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  any  political  powers. 

The  Eakl  of  SHREWSBURY:  My 
Lords,  I  have  but  one  observation  to  make; 
but  as  this  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  and 
which  has  been  so  ably  and  eloquently  ad- 
vocated by  the  noble  President  of  the 
Council,  seems  to  be  opposed  lest  it  should 
injure  the  Conservative  and  the  Protec- 
tionist cause  in  Ireland,  I  desire  to  say 
that,  after  the  best  consideration  I  can 
give  it,  I  cannot  imagine  how  that  can  be. 
My  Lords,  I,  too,  am  a  Protectionist,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  and  because  I  believe 
protection  to  be  identified  with  the  inte- 
rests of  all  classes  in  Ireland,  save  that  of 
the  democrat  and  the  demagogue,  for  these 
thrive  upon  the  miseries  of  others,  therefore 
am  I  convinced  that  if  any  political  pri- 
vileges be  conceded,  they  must  needs  be 
used  in  that  direction.  Surely,  my  Lords, 
if  the  small  farmer  and  the  small  shop- 
keeper were  represented  in  Parliament, 
they  would  sooner  seek  redress  in  legis- 
lative protection,  than  in  that  communism 
now  so  openly  avowed,  and  so  alarmingly 
agitated  ;  for,  to  say  there  is  now  no  agi- 
tation in  Ireland,  is,  I  believe,  very  far  in- 
deed from  the  reality  ;  in  truth,  there 
seems  to  me  an  agitation  going  on  of  the 
most  dangerous  character — an  agitation 
which  is  rapidly  ranging  the  occupier  and 
the  tiller  of  the  boQ  in  hostile,  nay,  in 
mortal,  array  against  the  proprietor.  That 
this  communism  comes  from  the  want  of 
protection,  I  have  no  doubt:  the  small 
farmer  with  low  prices,  that  is,  with  such 
prices  as  prevail  now,  has  no  chance  of 
paying  his  rates  and  his  rent,  and  of  mak- 
ing a  livelihood  at  the  same  time  —  he 


must,  therefore,  take  all  for  himself.  The 
condition  of  the  small  shopkeeper  is  equally 
miserable.  One  of  that  class  related,  not 
long  since,  at  a  great  tenant-right  meeting 
at  Cork,  that,  when  prices  were  fair,  he 
never  turned  less  than  3,500^  a  year, 
whereas  now  he  don't  turn  the  6001. 
Surely,  my  Lords,  if  you  give  that  man 
the  elective  franchise,  he  will  employ  it  in 
favour  of  protection,  and  withdraw  himself 
equally  with  the  small  farmer  from  those 
pernicious  influences  to  which  both  seem 
now  to  have  abandoned  themselves  in  their 
despair. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  opposed  the 
Amendment.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  had  compared  the  average  num- 
ber of  electors  in  counties  in  England  and 
Ireland;  but  he  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  con- 
tended that  before  any  importance  could 
be  attached  to  that  calculation  they  must 
look  at  the  population  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Tne  average  population  of  each 
of  the  forty  counties  in  England  was 
280,400  ;  in  Scotland  the  average  in  each 
county  was  50,000 ;  whilst  in  Ireland  the 
average  was  219,600  in  each  county.  In 
the  English  counties  there  was  at  present 
one  elector  in  every  24  inhabitants ;  in 
Wales,  one  in  23;  in  Scotland,  one  in  45  ; 
but  in  Ireland,  the  proposal  now  made  of 
an  SI.  rating  would  give  one  elector  to 
every  22  inhabitants  of  counties.  By  a 
lOl.  qualification  in  Ireland,  they  would 
have  one  elector  in  27  inhabitants  of  conn- 
ties  ;  by  121.  it  would  be  one  in  39  ;  and 
by  151.  it  would  be  one  in  41.  So  that  in 
England  they  would  have  one  elector  in 
24  inhabitants  of  counties  ;  in  Wales,  one 
in  23;  and  in  Ireland,  only  one  in  41.  He 
(Lord  Whamclifle)  thought  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  called  on,  if  not  compelled, 
very  soon  to  make  a  change  in  the  fran- 
chise in  Ireland,  which  would  be  better 
made  now  than  in  times  of  excitement. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL 
thought  it  would  have  been  well  if  their 
Lordships  had  procured  a  return  of  the 
persons  qualified,  instead  of  the  persons 
registered,  as  it  was  well  known  that  in 
the  recent  political  agitation  a  great  many 
individuals  who  possessed  the  qualification 
had  avoided  registering,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  trouble  and  annoyance. 
Such  a  return  would  be  much  better  fitted 
to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  to  form  the  basis  of  a  Bill, 
than  a  return  of  the  persons  registered. 
There  was  a  greater  proportion  of  persons 
to  the  Members  elected  in  the  boroughs  in 
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Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  and  if  tliis  mea- 
sure was  carried  at  the  present  moment, 
when  property  was  so  much  depreciated,  it 
would  almost  amount  to  universal  suffi'age, 
if  prosperity  returned  to  Ireland  and  land 
resumed  its  value.  The  new  constituency 
would  he  led  hy  agitators,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Irish  Members  would  be  per- 
sons solely  guided  by  the  influence  of  party 
leaders  and  by  mere  demagogues,  and 
would  give  the  House  more  trouble  than 
their  Lordships  anticipated.  He  wished 
to  avoid  anarchy,  to  preserve  peace,  and 
to  protect  property,  and  therefore  would 
vote  for  the  Amendment,  thinking  it  much 
safer  to  have  a  high  qualification  than  one 
so  low  as  that  proposed  by  Government. 

Lord  DUFFERIN  apologised  to  their 
Lordships  for  venturing  to  say  a  few  words 
on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested. Connected  as  he  was  with  Ire- 
land, and  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  people  from  residence  among  them,  he 
might  be  able  to  contribute  some  informa- 
tion on  the  question  of  the  franchise.  A 
property  qualification,  after  all,  he  con- 
ceived, was  nothing  more  than  an  outward 
and  visible  sign,  the  most  convenient  per- 
haps, that  could  be  assigned  for  getting 
another,  a  moral  qualification ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  the  great  thing  was  so  to 
adjust  the  first  as  that  the  constituency 
might  include  all  who  possessed  the  sec- 
ond. But,  as  far  as  his  acquaintance 
with  Ireland  enabled  him  to  judge,  these 
important  qualifications  did  anything  but 
coincide.  It  had  been  computed  that  in 
Ireland,  out  of  8,000,000  of  people  there 
were  82,000  electors.  That  gave  but  two- 
fifths  of  a  respectable  man  to  every  100 
persons  in  Ireland.  Even  those  who  had 
the  worst  opinion  of  his  countrymen  could 
not  think  so  poorly  of  them  as  to  believe 
that  was  a  correct  proportion,  and,  there- 
fore, he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  all 
support  a  Bill  which  would  extend  the 
franchise  to  a  just  and  legitimate  number 
of  the  people.  Different  opinions  had  been 
expressed  as  to  what  that  proportion 
should  be;  but  he  contended  that  the  class 
of  men  to  whom  the  Bill  would  extend 
the  franchise  were  not  incapacitated  for  its 
enjoyment,  and  were  equal  in  respecta- 
bility and  intelligence  to  their  British  fel- 
low-subjects. That  was  particularly  true 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
For  sagacity,  self-respect,  independence  of 
spirit,  there  did  not  exist  in  the  empire  a 
body  superior  to  the  people  of  the  north  ; 
and  the  increased  franchise  would  extend 


the  privilege  of  the  representation  to  a 
class  neither  more  nor  less  qualified  for  its 
exercise  than  those  who  now  possessed  it* 
while  such  a  limitation  as  was  proposed 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
from  the  body  of  the  constituency  those 
who  were  in  every  respect,  but  the  amount 
of  qualification,  fully  deserving  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
thought  it  very  odd  and  very  extraordinarj 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dufferin),  who 
had  estates  closely  adjoining  his  own, 
should  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  himself.  As  an  example  of  what 
the  new  Bill  would  do,  he  might  mention, 
that  in  his  own  town  of  Newtonards  he 
had  built  two  streets  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  connected  with  a  manufao- 
tory  started  there  some  time  ago.  The 
manufactory  had  failed,  however,  and  the 
streets  were  now  inhabited  by  mere  pau- 
pers, who  would,  however,  be  rated  under 
the  8^.  qualification,  and  enjoy  the  fran- 
chise. That  class  of  voters  might  suit  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  did  not  come 
up  to  his  notions  of  a  constituency.  Al- 
though the  great  body  of  his  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry's)  people  were  very 
respectable,  the  Bill  would  give  the  fran- 
chise to  many  quite  incapable  of  judging 
on  any  political  question.  An  8^  fran- 
chise would  open  the  doors  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
the  south,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  clergj 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ne  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  consider  well  before  they 
sanctioned  it.  The  higher  they  made  the 
franchise  the  more  respectable  they  would 
make  the  constituency,  and  the  more  ca- 
pable of  judging  the  merits  of  a  political 
question,  and  the  more  they  would  deprive 
the  priest  and  the  minister  of  the  exercise 
of  an  improper  power. 

The  Bishop  of  DOWN  observed,  that 
as  the  noble  Marquess  had  thought  fit  to 
give  such  an  account  of  his  tenantry,  and 
had  stated  something  connected  with  their 
condition  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Down) 
would  otherwise  have  felt  some  delicacy  in 
alluding  to,  perhaps  he  might  be  pardoned 
for  stating  the  following  fact  as  to  the  state 
of  the  union  of  Newtonards  : — It  appeared 
there  were  12,000  tenements  in  that  union, 
of  which  no  less  than  9,000  were  rated 
under  8^.  The  noble  Marquess,  therefore, 
had  not  much  to  fear  from  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  in  that  quarter. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  wished  their 
Lordships  bad  taken  the  advice  of  his. 
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noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne), 
and  had  adhered  to  the  principles  involved 
in  the  Bill,  without  entering  upon  ques- 
tions rather  foreign  to  the  subject  before 
them.  Some  deference  was  certainly  due 
to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  other  House 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  qualification  for 
their  own  constituents,  and  he  did  not  wish 
that  their  Lordships  should  expose  them* 
selves  as  the  depreciators  and  invaders  of 
a  franchise  proposed  by  the  Government, 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  other 
House,  and,  more  important  still,  by  the 
large  majority  of  Irish  Members.  It  was 
not  correct  to  affirm  that  an  universal  no- 
tion prevailed  in  the  other  House  that  8^. 
was  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  suffrage 
could  be  reduced,  for  propositions  had  been 
made  to  reduce  it  to  6f.,  and  even  to  il. 
He  hoped  they  would  not  raise  the  amount 
beyond  that  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans),  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  claims  on  their  attention, 
possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  and  condition  of  Ireland.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  could  not  forget  that 
he  once  had  had  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing in  the  other  House  a  constituency  of 
55,000  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  and  must 
it  not  be  a  mortifying  thing  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  reflect  that  where  one  county 
in  England  could  boast  of  such  a  number 
of  electors,  the  whole  constituency  of  the 
Irish  counties  did  not  amount  to  30,000  ? 
The  noble  Earl  who  proposed  a  15^  rating 
had  stated  that  an  8^  rating  would  give  a 
larger  constituency  in  Ireland  than  was  ob- 
tained in  England;  but  that  would  be 
found  to  be  a  miscalculation.  The  regis- 
tered electors  in  the  counties  of  England 
amounted  in  number  to  29  per  cent  of  the 
adult  male  population.  In  Ireland,  at  a 
rating  of  81,  and  upwards,  the  number  of 
tenements  would  be  330,000;  but  there 
must  be  a  number  of  double  entries, 
minors,  widows;  and  it  was  always  reckon- 
ed fair  to  deduct  one-fifth  on  this  account, 
a  deduction  which  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tenements  to  264,000.  But  that 
number,  instead  of  being,  as  in  England, 
29  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population, 
would  be  only  15  per  cent.  On  a  rating 
of  121.  and  upwards,  as  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans),  the 
electors  would  form,  not  29  per  cent,  as  in 
England,  but  only  10  per  cent.  On  a 
rating  of  15^.  and  upwards,  as  now  pro- 

fosed,  the  number  of  electors  would  be 
80,000,  being   only  8   per  cent  of  the 
adult  male  population.      That  the  persons 


to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  iDtrnst  the 
franchise  would  not  be  entirely  of  that  de- 
graded and  pauperised  class  represented 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  their 
Lordships  might  gather  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Dufferin).  But  with  re- 
ference to  this  whole  question,  regarding  it 
as  he  did  as  affecting  the  reception  and 
fate  of  the  Bill,  he  (the  Eari  of  Carlisle) 
would  call  upon  their  Lordships  to  act  in 
the  spirit  of  prudent  and  enlightened  fore- 
sight which  they  had  so  often  displayed, 
and  which  so  well  befitted  them.  He  trust- 
ed they  would  not  be  the  less  inclined  to 
do  so,  even  if  it  were  true  that  this  Bill 
had,  as  was  alleged,  excited  no  enthusiasm 
in  Ireland,  and  there  were  no  patent  or 
very  noisy  demonstrations  of  approbation; 
there  were  no  Tara  or  Clontarf  meetinj^ 
called.  He  would  put  it  to  their  Lordships* 
calm  patriotism  and  enlightened  good 
sense,  whether  that  was  not  a  fit  opportu- 
nity for  showing  that  they  were  not  actu- 
ated by  any  permanent  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  distrust  towards  the  Irish  people  ?  and 
whether  now,  when  there  was  a  compara- 
tive lull  of  political  excitement  and  party 
agitation,  an  absence  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  those  irritating  causes  which  had 
stirred  one  part  of  the  population  against 
the  other,  they  would  not  show  that  they 
desired  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  liberality  to- 
wards that  people,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of 
eternal  censure  in  respect  to  the  past.  The 
effect  of  such  a  course  might  for  a  time  be 
unseen  and  silent;  but  when  a  darker  hour 
came,  and  passions  were  kindled  afresh,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
had  leavened  the  mass,  and  England,  not 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  a  stepmother,  would 
receive  the  affection  and  the  fidelity  of 
truehearted  children.  He  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  put  the  franchise  on  a  re- 
spectable footing,  and  give  Ireland  a  con- 
stituency of  which  she  need  not  be  ashamed 
in  the  comparison  with  the  sister  countries, 
adopting  a  measure  which  he  believed  would 
work  soberly,  soundly,  and  well. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  a  friend  to  an 
extended  franchise,  but  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  proposition  to  base  it  upon 
an  SI,  rating.  He  deeply  lamented  the 
low  state  of  the  Irish  constituency  in  point 
of  number ;  but  the  question  was  whether 
this  measure  was  such  as  might  not  pro- 
duce the  greatest  evils  in  our  Parliamen- ' 
tary  constitution.  For  this  should  be  the 
governing  principle,  the  very  canon  of  all 
proceedings  taken  to  amend  our  represen- 
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tative  system — not  merely  that  the  people's 
rights  should  he  duly  maintained,  hut  that 
the  constitution  of  Parliament,  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  representa- 
tive hody,  should  he  considered  in  its  attri- 
butes, and  that  no  changes  should  take 
place  without  carefully  weighing  its  pro- 
bable effects  upon  the  constitution  of  that 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  This 
was  the  double  view  with  which  the  great 
question  of  reform  in  Parliament  was  un- 
dertaken nearly  twenty  years  ago;  and, 
if  with  this  view  the  81,  qualification  were 
considered,  it  was  but  too  manifest  that  we 
should  greatly,  signally,  grievously  dete- 
riorate the  constitution,  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  was 
not  legislating  for  England,  nor  for  the 
sober-minded  people  of  Scotland,  nor,  let 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  remember,  merely 
for  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland;  not  for 
some  fairy  land,  some  enchanted  and  en- 
chanting region,  where  all  the  people,  how- 
ever low  in  circumstances  or  mean  in  rank, 
had  virtue,  independence,  knowledge^in 
short,  whatever  constituted  respectability 
in  an  elector;  the  House  was  to  look  to 
the  south  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  north, 
and  no  right  rev.  Prelate  had  as  yet  vouched 
for  the  knowledge  and  the  high  respecta- 
bility of  the  paupers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  sister  country.  The  House  had 
been  told  of  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  voters  and  the  number  of  the 
population ;  but  they  must  recollect  of  what 
that  population  was  composed.  It  had 
been  said,  that  under  the  151.  proposition, 
while  there  would  be  one  voter  in  twenty- 
four  in  England,  there  would  be  but  one  in 
forty-one  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  by  the 
way,  the  proportion  was  one  in  forty- 
four.  But  there  was  another  proportion 
to  be  remembered — the  proportion  of  pau- 
pers in  Ireland,  and  the  number  receiving 
parish  relief.  By  the  last  return  the  num- 
ber was  2,300,000,  men  that  had  sworn  to 
a  10^  qualification,  "respectable  men," 
full  of  "  virtue,'*  that  tumbled  down  in  one 
short  year  into  paupers.  So  here  was  one 
in  three  of  the  whole  population  pauper ; 
in  England  it  was  one  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
two;  and,  if  only  one-twentieth  of  the  po- 
pulation was  pauper  in  the  one  country, 
and  one-third  in  the  other,  what  signified 
your  statistics  ?  Was  it  not  most  unrea- 
sonable to  talk  of  assimilating  the  franchise 
of  England  and  Ireland  by  giving  to  Ire- 
land the  franchise  possessed  by  England  ? 
Could  they,  when  they  considered  the 
widely  different  circumstances  and  wealth 
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of  each  country,  say  that  Ireland,  becausa 
it  had  half  the  population  of  England,  wm 
entitled  to  a  constituency  half  as  large  m 
that  of  England  ?     The  figures  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  so  ingeniously  used  on 
the  present  occasion,  reminded  him  of  a 
remark  that  was  made  during  a  trial  eA 
which  he  was  present,  at  Guildhall,  namely, 
that  if  one  were  allowed  to  use  figures  in 
argument,  one,  with  a  little  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  could  in  about  ten  minutes  pay  off 
the  national  debt.     With  regard  to  that 
fairy  land  of  Newtownards,  on  which  his 
noble  Friend  near  him  appeared  to  pos- 
sess 12,000  tenements,  he  must  certainly 
say  that  any  one  possessing  that  numb^ 
of  tenements  in   this   country   would  be 
shown  as  a  sight,  and  would  deserve  to  be 
sent  to  the  *'  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations."    But  the  statements  of  the 
right  rev.   Prelate  showed  how  cautious 
they  should  be  not  to  put  the  franchise 
into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  occupied 
the  ruined  property  in  Newtownards.     No 
doubt  the   smallness  of  the  number    of 
electors  in  Ireland  was  to  be  deplored;  hot 
it  was  not  owing  merely  to  the  qualifica- 
tion being  high,  but  to  the  ambition  of  be* 
coming  a  voter  being  low,  to  the  dislike  oi 
being  subject  to  solicitations  backed  bj 
power,  spiritual  or  otherwise.     Great  was 
the  sway  of  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  the  north;  but  the  influence  of  the  priest 
was  proverbially  greater  among  Catholics 
than  among  Protestants;   there   was   no 
class  of  men  more  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  another  class  than  the  Catho- 
lic voters  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Catholic  priest.     What  would  this  consti- 
tuency be?     Why,  persons  rated  at  8{. 
or  10^.  had  been  known  to  come  and  beg 
for  work  as  day  labourers  to  save  them 
from  starvation.     These  were  the  persons 
who  would  form  the  new  constituency  un- 
der this  Bill.     They  would  in  fact  be  just 
as  much  under  the  control  of  their  priest, 
or  minister — if  in  the  north  of  Ireland — 
as   if  they  were  tied  to  him  by  a  cord. 
Then  as  to  registration;   the  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  that  not  one-third  of  the  qua- 
lified persons  were  registered  in  England: 
why,  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  to  be 
found  in  this  country  as  a  person  refusing 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  voting — they  all 
registered.     In  Ireland  they  did  not.     A 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl   of   St.   Germans) 
proposed  to  take  a  121,  rating,  and  the 
House  was  told  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
the  advantage  of  having  been  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  Yes;  but  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
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bad  an  indistinct  recollection — it  floated 
before  bis  mind's  eye — tbat  tbere  bad 
been  an  Irisb  Secretary  who  brought  in  a 
Bill  fixing,  not  on  121.,  nor  15^,  but  twice 
15^  That  Irisb  Secretary  was  identical 
with  this  Irish  Secretary.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  was  told  to  listen  to  "the 
voice  of  the  charmer,"  but  in  such  a  di- 
lemma it  was  impossible,  "  charm  he 
never  so  wisely."  The  only  thing  be 
could  do  was  to  "  split  the  difference," 
or  to  at  least  take  a  sort  of  medium,  by 
agreeing  to  the  proposal  of  151.  Even 
then  there  would  be  more  voters  by  30 
per  cent  than  under  the  40«.  qualifica- 
tion, which  was  aholished  because  it  gave 
a  constituency  too  numerous.  He  must 
say  he  hoped  the  Reform  Act  would  not 
be  altered  without  greater  reason  than 
was  shown  in  this  instance.  Parties 
were  at  present  in  a  very  singular  state, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  com- 
binations might  not  occur.  Perhaps  the 
Government  might  not  remain  long  in 
office.  They  heard  in  the  first  lesson 
on  the  previous  day  of  Saul  repenting 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  throne,  as  many  kings 
were  ready  to  do;  and,  like  the  Royal 
nature,  the  Ministerial  nature  was  apt  to 
be  very  penitent  when  on  the  point  of 
being  turned  out.  Saul  said,  **  I  have 
sinned  because  I  feared  the  people  and 
obeyed  their  voice;"  and  the  fear  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  was  a  most  sa- 
lutary dread,  but  to  take  their  counsel 
was  not  always  wise.  That  a  great 
change  might  beneficially  take  place  in 
the  Reform  Act  in  one  respect,  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  always  thought.  The 
franchise  should  be  given  to  that  most 
respectable  because  most  independent,  in- 
genious, hardworking  class  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  —  the  great  body  of  our  intelli- 
gent, hard-headed  artisans.  They  were 
much  more  independent  than  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  had  the  franchise.  They 
did  not  want  the  ballot  to  protect  them — 
they  despised  the  idea  of  the  ballot; 
they  would  come  manfully  forward  and 
vote  in  the  face  of  day.  They  were  far 
more  independent  than  the  10^  house- 
holders; very  different  from  the  men  who 
never  really  did  more  than  follow  a  leader 
like  sheep;  from  the  men  who,  in  Ireland, 
had  been  sent  to  the  poll  at  the  bidding  of 
the  priests.  They  all  knew  the  result  of 
such  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  what 
••  a  hideous  length  of  tail  was  rolled  along" 
behind  the  late  Mr.  0*Connell  in  the  other 


House.  He  bad  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  priests,  whose  amiable  qualities  he 
loved  and  admired;  but  be  had  no  wish  to 
see  the  present  respectable  body  of  Irish 
Members  of  the  other  House  throst  oat  of 
their  seats  and  their  places  supplied  bj 
the  far  less  respectable  set  who  occupid 
them  some  time  ago,  which  would  be  the 
result  if  Parliament  adopted  too  low  a  qua- 
lification for  the  electors. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  wished 
to  explain  that  the  301.  rating  clause  he 
had  previously  proposed  was  analogous  to 
the  Chandos  Clause  in  the  English  Reform 
Bill,  and  was  a  qualification  superadded 
to  the  then  existing  qualifications.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  were  now  very  difiTer* 
ent  from  what  they  were  at  that  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased 
burden  of  the  poor-rate  and  county  cess. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said 
something  about  a  "tail."  Now,  the 
priests  in  Ireland  undoubtedly  exercised 
very  great  influence,  because  they  were 
regarded  by  the  people  as  their  leaders. 
and  as  representing  their  wishes  and 
opinions.  He  considered,  however,  that 
the  return  of  the  large  body  of  Irish 
Members  who  supported  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people 
were  then  bent  on  obtaining  repeal;  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  Roman  Catbolic  priests 
had  opposed  that  movement,  their  opposi- 
tion would  have  been  of  no  avail.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  would  effect  the  object 
many  noble  Lords  had  in  view;  bat  he 
thought  the  adoption  of  a  151.  franchise 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill,  because,  as 
that  proposal  had  been  considered  and 
rejected  by  the  other  House,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would  now  con- 
sent to  it.  He  conceived  that  it  would 
be  a  reasonable  compromise  to  adopt  a 
121.  rating,  but  he  believed  that  by  re- 
jecting the  Bill  they  would  produce  great 
agitation  in  Ireland;  they  would  afford  a 
weapon  to  agitators  in  that  country,  and 
the  time  would  come  when  terms  would 
be  proposed  to  Parliament  far  less  fa- 
vourable than  those  they  could  now  ac- 
cept. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  it  was 
somewhat  singular  that,  with  regard  to  a 
measure  of  this  description,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  should  have  recommended 
their  Lordships  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  people.     [Lord  Brouohah  :   I  never 
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said  80.  ]  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  cer- 
tainly said  something  very  like  it;  but  the 
time  bad  been  when  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  addressed  to  their  Lordships  a 
prayer — not  with  regard  to  a  measure  of 
reform  for  Ireland,  but  a  Reform  Bill  for 
England — that  they  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  voice  of  the  people  than  he 
now  seemed  to  think  desirable.  He  (Earl 
Fitz William)  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
not  introduce  into  this  Bill  such  Amend- 
ments as  would  be  hostile  to  the  feeling  of 
the  other  House,  because  he  thought  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would  have 
greater  reason  to  complain  of  their  Lord- 
ships adopting  a  higher  qualification  than 
their  Lordships  had  to  complain  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  decided  upon  a 
franchise  which  they  considered  too  low. 
He  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
wise  or  prudent  of  their  Lordships  to  inter- 
fere at  all  in  measures  relating  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  for  that  was  a 
matter  with  which  constitutionally  they 
had  little  to  do.  It  was  a  subject  upon 
which  he  maintained  that  Bouse  ought  to 
interfere  with  great  delicacy  and  discre- 
tion; and  he  therefore  earnestly  recom- 
mended their  Lordships  not  to  adopt 
Amendments  which  might  be  distasteful 
to  the  other  House.  With  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend  on  the 
cross-benches  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans), 
he  would  prefer  seeing  the  Bill  as  it  came 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  by 
their  Lordships;  but  he  would  much  rather 
consent  to  the  Amendment  of  that  noble 
Earl  than  run  any  risk  of  the  Bill  being 
lost.  The  question  Parliament  had  to  de- 
termine was  whether  the  franchise  should 
exist  in  Ireland  or  not.  They  knew  per- 
fectly well  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
causes,  the  number  of  the  constituency 
was  so  small  as  to  render  the  representa- 
tion of  that  country,  so  far  as  the  popular 
feeling  was  concerned,  a  perfect  mockery. 
His  (Earl  Fitzwilliam's)  desire  was  to  see 
the  franchise  considerably  extended.  He 
remembered  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  had  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  France;  but  although  he  (Earl 
Fitzwilliam)  did  not  desire  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  in  this  country, 
he  did  not  think  any  danger  had  resulted 
from  its  adoption  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  He  would  give  his  support  to 
the  Bill,  because  he  considered  that  it 
would  confer  on  the  people  of  Ireland  a 
franchise  which  they  would  receive  with 


gratitude,  and  which  he  believed  they 
would  exercise  with  prudence.  It  had 
been  said  that  an  almost  universal  desire 
existed  among  the  people  of  England  to 
possess  the  franchise;  and  he  believed  the 
same  feeling  existed  in  Ireland  in  a  more 
intense  degree.  A  noble  Marquess  who 
had  spoken  during  the  debate  had  said  that 
the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  take 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  those  in  Ireland 
who  ought  to  possess  it.  He  hoped  there 
were  not  many  persons  who  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  It  was  evident  that  the 
noble  Marquess  regretted  the  loss  of  that 
power  which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  what 
he  might  without  offence  call  the  oligarchy 
of  Ireland,  and  looked  back  to  the  time 
when  the  representation  of  the  Irish  coun- 
ties was  under  the  control  of  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals. It  was  because  he  (Earl  Fits- 
william)  thought  it  was  not  desirable  that 
such  powers  should  be  exercised  or  exist, 
that  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Bill,  which 
would  place  the  franchise  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
country  by  making  it  dependent  on  the 
payment  of  local  taxes. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  explanation, 
said,  the  noble  Earl  had  misrepresented 
him  in  saying  that  he  had  recommended 
their  Lordships  not  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people.  That  was  the  very  last  ad- 
vice he  would  think  of  giving;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  always  advised  the  House 
to  listen  most  respectfully  and  attentively 
to  the  representations  of  the  people.  He 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  also  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  he  admitted  universal  siif- 
fragohad  worked  infinitely  better  in  France 
than  he  had  expected;  but  it  would  have 
been  pregnant  with  the  greatest  ills  if  the 
priests  in  France  had  exercised  the  same 
influence  as  the  priests  in  Ireland  had 
done. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  wish- 
ed to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
would  vote  for  the  omission  of  the  words 
implying  an  8/.  qualification.  He  had,  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inviting  the  approbation  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  franchise  qualification  as 
fixed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Bill 
before  them.  He  could  not,  however,  dis- 
guise from  himself,  after  having  listened 
to  the  speeches  which  had  been  made, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  ma« 
jority  of  their  Lordships,  the  franchise  of 
8^  was  too  low.  In  execution,  therefore, 
of  that  which  he  felt  to  bo  his  duty — the 
approximating  of  the  feelings  of  this  Hoase 
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admitted  by  the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  West- 
minster-bridge was  a  public  bridge,  and 
that  the  nation  was  responsible  for  build- 
ing the  new  bridge,  he  thought  the  sub- 
ject of  BufiScient  importance  to  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  ;  he  should  there- 
fore persist  in  his  Amendment. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  138  ;  Noes 
15  :  Majority  123. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  1851  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  begged  to  put  a 
question  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General :  whether  he  could  inform  the 
House  and  the  country  by  whose  authority 
and  directions  the  nine  trees  out  of  the  ten 
previously  marked  to  be  cut  down  in  Hyde 
Park  had  been  cut  down,  and  whether  this 
act  had  been  constitutionally  exercised 
in  the  grounds  which  have  been  for  so 
many  years  maintained  out  of  the  public 
purse,  and  by  successive  votes  of  the  House 
of  Com  mens  for  that  purpose;  also,  whether 
this  power  is  limited,  or  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  carried,  and  for  what  special  pur- 
poses, and  if  for  what  is  termed  a  commis- 
sion to  afford  accommodation  for  foreign 
markets,  and  the  importation  or  warehous- 
ing of  foreign  goods  ? 

The   ATTORNEY  GENERAL    said, 
that   he  would   endeavour  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
satisfactorily.     He  could  not  answer  the 
questions  in  the  negative  or  the  affirmative, 
without  making  a  few  observations.    The 
House  was,  no  doubt,  aware  that    Hyde 
Park  and  Regent's  Park  belonged  to  the 
Crown  in  fee,  and  that  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  in  consideration  of 
the  civil  list.  He  would  proceed  on  that  state- 
ment to  answer  the  question.    He  believed 
that  the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  were 
cut  down  by  the  authority  and  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.     The  House  would  see  at  once, 
then,  that  so  long  as  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  had  that  autho- 
rity, and  kept  within  its  limits,  they  acted 
constitutionally.     They  would  also  recol- 
lect that  their  power  was  limited  by  the 
Act  10  Geo.  IV.,  which  prevented  them 
from    granting   leases   of   the    parks   for 
buildings  or   other   purposes.     They  had, 
however,  the  right,  during  the  life  of  the 
Crown,  to  cut  down  ripe  or  mature  tim- 


ber, without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  they  possessed  also  the  right  to  fell 
timber  which  was  not  mature  or  ripe,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  if  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Crown  for  so  doing.  He 
believed  that  the  Commissioners  had,  in 
this  case,  acted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  cut 
the  trees  down.  With  respect  to  the  power 
of  erecting  buildings,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  give  a  right  to  erect  a  permanent 
building.  They  had,  however,  the  power 
to  make  temporary  erections,  if  such  were 
not  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  for  whom  they  acted  as  cestuU  que 
trust.  The  reception  houses  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  for  instance,  were  erected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  were 
taken  no  notice  of.  So  long  as  the  trystees 
of  the  public  were  not  acting  improperly, 
and  making  a  breach  of  their  trust,  thej 
were  acting  constitutionally. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  wished  to  know  from 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General,  how  the  public  were  to  interfere, 
if  they  thought  the  Commissioners  were 
not  doing  their  duty. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  suggest  the  way 
in  which  the  interference  should  be  made. 

Mr.  T.  S.  DUNCOMBE  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, when  it  is  intended  that  the  National 
Exhibition,   1851,  should  close  ;  and  whe- 
ther, in  consequence  of  the  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  public,  that 
the  proposed  exhibition  should  take  place 
in  High  Park,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
that  the  selection  of  Hyde  Park,  as  the  in- 
tended site,  should  be  reconsidered  by  the 
commission  ;  also,  whether,  in  the  event  of 
the  amount  raised  or  likely  to  be  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  proving  inadequate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition,  it 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  ask  Parliament,  either  this 
year  or  next,  for  any  grant  of  public  money 
towards  such  expenses?    As  to  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  inquiry,  he  believed  that  the 
matter  had  been  reconsidered,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  would  give 
to  the  House  the  result  of  the  deliberation 
of  the    Commissioners.     With  regard  to 
the  second  part,  it  had  been   partly  an- 
swered the  other  day  by  the  right,  hon. 
Gentleman   at   the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  said  that  he  had  no  appre- 
hension that    any   of   the   public    money 
would  be  called  for.    The  right,  hon.  Gen- 
tleman relied  on  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
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lions  and  the  admission  monej  taken  at 
the  door  being  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  exhibition  ;  but  he  wished  to 
know,  in  case  of  that  being  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient, who  was  to  pay  the  e'xpense  ? 
Did  the  Government  not  contemplate  ap- 
plying to  the  public  for  additional  money 
in  such  a  case  ?  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  exhibition  should  be  free  to  the  public 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  otherwise  it 
would  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  national 
exhibition.  At  present  the  subscriptions 
amounted  only  to  60,000^,  and  the  Com- 
missioners were  going  begging  from  door 
to  door  for  more.  He  thought  that  such  a 
course  was  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  nation. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  in  answer  to 
the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  it  was  intended  that  the  exhibition 
should  close,  he  had  to  state  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  latest  period  at  which  the 
exhibition  should  close,  should  be  the  1st 
of  November,  1851.  It  was  provided  that 
within  seven  months  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  the  contractors  should  remove 
all  materials  from  the  ground,  and  should 
replace  the  ground  in  its  former  state. 
In  answer  to  the  second  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  **  whether,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  the  proposed  exhibi- 
tion should  take  place  in  Hyde  Park,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  that  the  selection 
of  Hyde  Park  as  the  intended  site  should 
be  reconsidered  by  the  Commission,*' — he 
had  to  state  that  there  had  been  two  meet- 
ings of  the  Commissioners,  both  very  full, 
and  which  sat  for  a  considerable  time, 
both  on  Saturday  and  that  day  ;  that  the 
Commissioners  had  gone  over  all  the  rea- 
sons, both  those  which  originally  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  Hyde  Park  as  the  site, 
and  those  which  now  made  it  advisable  to 
adhere  to  that  site;  and  that  it  was  thought 
best  those  reasons  should  be  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  report  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ;  and 
he  now  moved  for  a  copy  of  that  report. 
It  would  be  printed  and  in  the  hands  of 
hon.  Members  to-morrow,  and  then  he 
trusted  they  would  really  weigh  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  it.  As  to  the  last  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  "  Whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  amount  raised,  or  likely 
to  be  raised,  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
proving  inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition,  it  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  ask 
Parliament,  either  this  year  or  next,  fo/ 


any  grant  of  public  money  towards  such 
expenses  ?  "  he  had  to  state,  that  it  had 
never  been  in  contemplation  to  ask  for  any 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition. 
The  Government  had  always  supposed 
that  the  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  the  money  received  at  the  doors, 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  exhibition.  His  persuasion  was,  that 
if  the  exhibition  were  to  take  place,  as  pro- 
posed, in  Hyde  Park,  the  subscriptions 
made  by  individuals  and  by  the  public,  and 
the  money  received  at  the  doors,  would  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
hibition. Of  course  he  could  not  answer 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  either  if  the 
exhibition  did  not  take  place  in  Hyde-park, 
or  if,  as  his  hon.  Friend  supposed,  money 
was  not  to  be  received  at  tne  doors.  Of 
course  those  things  would  change  all  the 
conditions  as  regarded  the  exhibition.  Bat 
if  it  were  canied  out  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed,  he  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  come  to  Par- 
liament for  a  grant. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  had  stated 
that  immature  trees  could  only  be  legally 
cut  down  under  the  sign-manual,  and  that 
he  believed  such  authority  had  been  or 
would  be  forthwith  given  for  those  trees 
that  had  been  cut  down.  Could  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  tell  the  House 
whether  the  trees  were  not  cut  down  pre- 
viously to  the  issuing  of  such  sign-manual; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  were  legally  cut 
down. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts ;  he  merely 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Lincoln,  what  was  the  ordinary 
course  of  practice  in  such  cases.  He  ap- 
prehended the  sign-manual  or  sanction  of 
the  Crown  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  hereafter  that  there  had  been 
no  breach  of  trust  by  the  Commissioners 
against  the  reversioners  of  the  Crown.  In 
strictness,  on  an  intimation  of  the  assent 
of  the  Crown,  it  would  be  perfectly  lesal 
if  the  trees  were  cut  down  before  the 
sign-manual  was  issued. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  there  existed  in 
the  Treasury,  or  in  any  other  department 
of  the  State,  a  power  to  erect,  or  to  con- 
sent to  the  erection,  of  any  buildings  in 
Hyde  Park,  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  did  not  think  a 
permanent  building  could  be  erected  with- 
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out  the  consent  of  Parliament,  but  the 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  would  be  taken  away. 

Sir  B.  hall  understood  the  question 
before  the  House  to  be,  that  there  should 
be  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  preferable 
character  of  Hyde  Park  as  the  site  for  the 
exhibition;  but  that  was  not  the  question 
before  the  public.  He  thought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  public  was  one  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  that  House;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  go  into  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  then,  unless  there 
was  an  understanding  that  the  matter 
should  be  brought  before  the  House  at  an 
early  day.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  give  an 
early  day  for  the  purpose,  he  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
would  not  do  so;  but,  if  not,  he,  as  a  re- 
presentative, not  merely  of  a  metropolitan 
district,  but  of  the  people  of  England,  had 
the  power  of  calling  on  them  to  determine 
whether  they  should  present  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  that  Hyde  Park 
might  not  be  the  site  selected  for  the 
exhibition,  he  would  be  quite  willing  how- 
ever not  to  make  any  Motion  at  the  pre- 
Bent  period;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  who  had  given  no- 
tice of  a  Motion  on  the  subject,  did  not  do 
BO,  he  should  be  prepared  to  move  for  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  the  House 
would  be  generally  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  more  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  He 
was  ready  to  give  an  early  day  on  which 
Government  Orders  took  precedence  for 
any  Motion  being  brought  on  upon  this 
Bubject. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  an  early  day 
was  important,  for  a  great  deal  of  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  was 
at  stake — many  persons  were  withdrawing 
from  that  neighbourhood  in  consequence 
of  the  projected  exhibition.  Two  builders 
had  expended  a  large  sum — as  much  as 
150,0002. — in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
they  were  in  a  state  of  trepidation  until 
the  decision  of  the  House  was  known. 

Mr.  a.  J.  HOPE  believed  the  public 
were  not  half  aware  of  what  they  might 
expect  from  this  exhibition.  Water  car- 
riage was  requisite,  and  the  immense 
masses  of  goods  exhibited  would  have  to 
be  landed  at  Ranelagh  Wharf,  and  con- 
veyed through  Grosvenor-place,  Belgrave- 
Bquare,  or  even  Chcsham-place. 


Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  thai  a  deep 
feeling  of  indignation  had  been  excited  in 
the  metropolis  by  what  had  already  been 
done  respecting  this  exhibition.  Hjde 
Park  was  the  property  of  the  people,  and 
they  would  not  permit  it  to  be  further  mn* 
tilated.  A  Royal  Commission,  as  it  was 
called,  for  the  purpose  of  flattery,  waa  ap- 
pointed in  January  last;  and  ever  since 
that  begging-boxes  had  been  sent  round 
amongst  all  classes,  down  even  to  poor 
servants,  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  uieir 
hard-earned  shillings  to  the  great  ezhibi- 
tion.  One  of  the  begging  gentlemen  wait- 
ed on  him  (Colonel  Sibthorp),  on  the  pari 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  Wesimin- 
ter;  but  he  dismissed  the  suitor  with  the 
observation  that  he  never  would  encourage 
foreigners  to  the  displacement  of  native 
industry.  The  promoters  of  this  delusire 
undertaking  were  not  content  with  beg- 
ging, they  also  resorted  to  intimidation. 
Tradesmen  were  addressed  in  this  manner 
— *'  If  you  don*t  give  us  something  for  the 
exhibition,  we  will  withdraw  our  costom 
from  you,  and  recommend  our  friends  to 
do  the  same."  Although  it  was  imposM- 
ble  to  replace  the  trees  which  had  been 
cut  down,  further  mischief  might  be  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  it  might 
be  objected  that  being  an  Irish  Member 
of  Parliament,  he  should  take  part  in 
this  discussion.  However,  as  great  incon- 
venience was  expected  to  arise  from  har- 
ing  the  exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  how  the  dif- 
ficulty could  be  overcome.  For  the  infer- 
tion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  not  had 
the  advantage  of  visiting  the  city  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  he  begged  to 
inform  them  that  Her  Majesty  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  park  in  the  city  of  Doblin, 
called  PhoBuix  Park,  which  he  believed 
was  the  largest,  as  it  certainly  was  the 
most  beautiful,  park  in  Europe.  There 
was  a  portion  of  it  called  the  Fifteen  Acres, 
be  the  same  more  or  less,  which  in  the 
times  of  duelling  was  consecrated  by  trials 
of  the  valour  and  courage  of  his  country- 
men. That  portion  of  it  comprised  aboat 
sixty  acres,  and  in  the  name  of  his  f^ow- 
citizens  he  would  beg  to  oficr  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  those  who  were  seated  with  him 
in  the  Committee,  the  fee  simple  of  the 
Fifteen  Acres  for  the  exhibition;  and  he 
could  assure  them  that  the  people  of  Dub- 
lin would  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  them 
for  accepting  it  for  that  purpose.     They 
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would  not  consider  it  a  grierance  if  the 
axe  were  applied  to  any  of  the  trees,  and 
would  not  exclaim  with  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Memher  for  Lincoln,  **  Woedman, 
spare  that  tree  I "  hut  would  allow  them  to 
cut  down  as  many  as  they  wished  in  their 
anxiety  to  promote  such  an  exhibition. 
Dublin  had  many  adrantages  for  such  a 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  was  very  close  to 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  Gal  way 
was  the  next  parish  to  America.  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  he  would  adrise 
the  Royal  Commission  to  take  the  sugges- 
tion, and  to  accept  the  Fifteen  Acres. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  thought  that  Battersea- 
fields  possessed  advantages  superior  to  any 
other  locality  for  being  the  site  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  fields  were  flanked  by  the 
river  on  one  side,  and  a  nulway  on  the 
other.  Owing  to  the  facility  of  transport- 
ing materials,  the  building  for  the  exhibi- 
tion might  be  erected  in  Battersea-fields 
for  20,0002.  less  than  it  would  cost  any- 
where else.  It  would  be  only  a  mile  from 
Buckingham  Palace,  presuming  that  a 
bridge  was  made,  for  which  power  had 
been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  the  Act  authorising  the 
making  of  the  park.  It  contained  300 
acres,  would  afford  ample  accommodation, 
be  in  every  respect  most  convenient,  and, 
so  far  from  the  exhibition  being  there  ob- 
jected to,  would  be  hailed  by  aU  who  were 
connected  with  the  district — so  much  so 
that  a  large  sum  would  be  raised  for  the 
purpose,  and  probably  10,0002.  saved  to 
the  public — the  bridge  itself  being  likely, 
in  such  case,  to  be  erected  by  private 
speculation.  If  the  building  were  erected 
there,  and  made  permanent,  the  additional 
advantage  would  be  gained  of  getting  rid 
of  the  disgraceful  nuisances  which  prevail- 
ed in  Battersea-fields  on  Sundays. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  justly  be  accused  of 
remissness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  Commissioners,  including  those  who 
were  Members  of  the  House,  and  who  had 
been  sitting  in  it  till  four  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day morning,  met  at  ten  o'clock  the  same 
day;  and  this  day  again  they  had  assem- 
bled at  eleven  o  clock,  and  continued  sit- 
ting till  three.  To  meet  the  desire  of  the 
House  to  have  the  question  decided,  he 
would  fix  Thursday  at  five  o'clock  for  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  T.  S.  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  the 
question  of  expense  was  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  connected  with 
the  undertaking.     It  was  to  be  feared  that 


at  some  future  period  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  rise  in  that  House  with  a 
doleful  face  and  an  empty  purse,  and  taj 
that  the  exhibition  had  cost  300,0001, 
whilst  the  funds  in  hand  amounted  to  onlj 
100,0002. — that  the  Commissioners  had 
incurred  liabilities  for  a  national  objeot, 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  suffisr. 
The  result  of  such  an  appeal  might  eaailj 
be  anticipated.  Much  unpleasant  feeting 
would  be  avoided  hereafter  by  the  Govern- 
ment coming  at  once  to  an  understanding 
with  the  House  upon  this  point.  Ab  to 
the  system  of  begging  from  door  to  door, 
it  was  degrading,  and  should  be  abandoaed 
forthwith.  Had  the  Government  takes  in- 
to consideration  the  measures  which  mnai 
be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  during  the  six  or  seven  months  the 
exhibition  would  be  open  ?  Immense  mBisea 
of  people  would  be  drawn  to  London  by 
the  show.  The  manufacturers  were  already 
recommending  their  workmen  to  save  from 
their  earnings  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring 
them  to  London.  200,000  persons  might 
be  expeeted  to  visit  London  from  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  In  France,  also, 
persons  were  beginning  to  provide  the 
means  of  visiting  the  British  metropolia 
next  spring.  It  might  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated that  we  should  be  favoured  with 
the  company  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
millions  recently  disfranchised  in  Franee, 
who  were  called  the  "  wandering  popula- 
tion." Those  persons  would  doubtless  like 
the  idea  of  coming  to  England,  and  think 
it  tres  sooiale.  Our  mechanics  might  be 
expected  to  set  their  foreign  visitors  an 
example  of  peaceful  conduct;  but  the 
lovers  of  order  and  the  owners  of  propertr 
would  begin  to  think  the  presence  of  snon 
large  masses  of  people  dangerous,  and  Go- 
vernment would  find  it  necessary  to  em* 
ploy  a  very  large  body  of  police  or  a  mili- 
tary force.  It  would  not  look  well  to  have 
special  constables  with  white  ribands  on 
their  arms  and  staves  in  their  hands  to, 
receive  and  attend  upon  our  foreign  vbi- 
tors.  It  would  be  found  necessary  to  adopt 
precautions  on  a  large  scale,  for  troops 
could  not  be  kept  constantly  under  arms, 
and  there  must  be  numerous  reliefs.  All 
these  matters  required  consideration. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— CASE  OF  MR.  SMITU  O'BRIEN. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair." 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  that  previous  to 
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the  House  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
he  hegged  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
eircumstancea  under  which  a  letter  ad- 
dressed hy  Mr.  W.  Smith  0*Brien  to  a 
Memher  of  this  House,  complaining  of  his 
having  heen  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
hy  the  present  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Van  Piemen's  Land,  was  intercepted  and 
opened  in  that  colony  hy  the  local  authori- 
ties. He  considered  that  tbis  was  a  matter 
which,  although  not  in  point  of  form,  yet 
in  point  of  substance,  did  concern  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  House,  and  he  trusted  that 
hon.  Members  would  give  attention  to  their 
own  privileges.  The  case  was  this,  Mr. 
S.  O'Brien  having  refused  a  ticket  of  leave 
offered  to  him,  on  giving  his  parole  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  escape,  was  sent  to 
a  penal  settlement  at  Maria  Island,  and  he 
thought  that  in  that  situation  he  had  reason 
to  complain  that  the  regulations  of  the 
island  had  been  stretched  by  the  Governor 
in  his  case,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  him 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  severity. 
He  had  consequently  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  (Mr.  Anstey)  in  his  public  capacity, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
complaining  of  his  hardships,  and  soliciting 
his  intervention.  He  was  aware  that  in 
England  and  Ireland  plenary  powers  were 
given  to  governors  of  gaols,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  might  open  and  detain  letters 
addressed  by  convicts  to  their  friends  out- 
side; but  the  case  was  different  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  There  was  there  no  dif- 
ference between  free  and  bond:  equal  pow- 
ers were  given  in  both  cases,  and  by  a  local 
Act  a  particular  mode  was  pointed  out  for 
the  transmission  of,  and  charges  on,  con- 
yict  letters;  but  beyond  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  free  and  bond,  and  equal 
penalties  were  awarded  to  the  detention  or 
openingof  letters  in  either  case.  He  thought 
he  saw  reason  in  this.  In  this  country 
there  were  ample  checks  for  abuse  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  privilege;  but  in  that 
enormous  gaol.  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  con- 
taining 40,000  prisoners,  and  situated 
16,000  miles  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
the  most  stringent  checks  and  regulations 
were  necessary  to  prevent  tyranny.  By 
law,  governors  had  been  given  a  right  in 
the  labour  of  convicts,  and  much  abuse  had 
heen  the  consequence,  the  convicts  being 
often  employed  on  the  private  property  of 
the  governors,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
latter.  At  last  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  active  steps  of  repression 
should  be  taken  by  Lord  Stanley;  and  the 
information   on   which   these    steps    were 


founded,  were  mainly  convict  letters.  He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  in  the  colony 
convicts  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  communication. 
Now  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  having  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  (Mr.  Anstey),  **  House  of 
Commons,*'  under  cover,  according  to  rule, 
te  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  that  let- 
ter was  opened  by  the  deputy-governor, 
who  forwarded  it,  stating  that  he  had  open- 
ed it  to  ascertain  what  were  the  misrepre- 
sentations, as  he  caUed  tbem,  of  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien  respecting  his  (the  Governor's) 
conduct.  It  came  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  was  thence  delivered  to  him  (Mr.  An- 
stey). Of  that  Office  he  had  no  complaint, 
his  whole  complaint  being  against  Uie  co- 
lonial Governor.  He  contended  that  the 
letter  should  have  been  at  once  forwarded 
to  the  Colonial  Office;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  Earl  Grey  would  have  sent 
it  to  him  with  the  seal  unbroken.  If  the 
Government  had  any  privilege  of  opening 
letters  in  the  colony,  it  was  only  upon  in- 
formation upon  oath,  that  the  letter  con- 
tained something  dangerous,  it  could  do  so. 
There  had  been  none  in  this  case,  and 
therefore  he  contended  that  a  harsh,  im- 
politic, and  not  very  honourable  proceed- 
ing, had  taken  place.  He  had  himself  re- 
sided in  the  island,  and  had  forwarded 
many  letters  from  convicts  to  their  friends, 
and  he  could  declare  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  had  never  known  a  letter  to  be  opened, 
except  in  the  case  of  sworn  informations. 
The  fact  was,  that  in  the  island  the  standard 
of  morality  was  so  low,  that  people  did  not 
care  whether  a  man  was  a  convict  or  not, 
and  all  the  landmarks  between  right  and 
wrong  were  obliterated.  He  could  state 
upon  his  own  knowledge  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  the  colony  to  open  the  let- 
ters of  convicts.  As  well  might  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon,  when 
charged  with  opening  letters,  have  alleged 
that  it  was  a  general  practice  in  tbis  coun- 
try, as  Sir  W.  Denison  to  assert  it  of  Van 
Piemen's  Land.  Now  there  was  nothing 
in  Mr.  S.  O'Brien's  letter  to  which  the 
slightest  objection  could  be  taken.  He 
complained  of  many  of  the  regulations,  hat 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  kind- 
ness he  had  received  from  many  individuals 
in  the  island.  He  complained  of  the 
abominable  society  to  which  he  was  at  first 
exposed,  and  acknowledged  subsequent 
amelioration  to  some  extent  by  being  re- 
moved to  a  cottage  where  he  was  permitted 
the  use  of  his  books.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  and  the  Government  would  see  the 
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necessity  of  further  ameliorations,  and  feel 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  punishment 
which  that  misguided  gentleman  had  al- 
ready undergone.  Mr.  S.  0*Brien  had 
stated  to  him  that  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  sufferings  he  had  undergone,  that  he 
would  have  cheerfully  preferred  death  to 
his  present  punishment.  He  (Mr.  Anstey) 
helieved  that  the  Government  were  well 
inclined  to  diminish  his  sufferings,  and  he 
trusted  that  they  would  carry  out  their 
good  intentions.  He  was  prepared  to  jus- 
tify Mr.  S.  O'Brien's  refusal  of  the  ticket 
of  leave.  It  only  comprehended  the  liberty 
of  locomotion  and  of  earning  his  bread  to 
the  convict;  but  let  him  insult  the  meanest 
snob  that  walked  the  island  as  a  freemanj 
and  he  would  be  immediately  placed  in  the 
black  book.  One  of  the  convicts  (Mr. 
M^Manus)  had  been  put  on  his  trial  for  an 
offence  of  that  kind,  and  would  have  been 
put  to  work  in  a  chain  gang  but  for  the 
merciful  conduct  of  the  magistrate.  He 
knew  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  and  that  his  spirit 
would  not  have  brooked  the  petty  insults 
which  would  have  been  showered  on 
him  by  the  low  persons  who  would  have 
been  only  too  willing  to  show  him  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  bond  and 
free.  He  trusted  that  his  (Mr.  An- 
stey's)  remonstrance,  experienced  as  he 
was  in  colonial  matters,  would  have  some 
effect  on  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  If 
they  did  not  think  that  the  time  had  come 
for  granting  these  unfortunate  men  a  free 
pardon,  he  trusted  they  would  see  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  them  to  go  free  to  any 
part  of  the  world  except  the  British  domin- 
ions. With  these  observations  he  should 
move  the  Amendment  he  had  given  no- 
tice of. 

Amendment  proposed— 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That*  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  Letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  WiUiam  Smith  O'Brien  to  a  Member  of 
this  House,  complaining  of  his  having  been  placed 
in  solitary  confinement  by  the  present  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  intercepted 
and  opened  in  that  Colony  by  the  local  authori- 
ties/ " 

instead  thereof. 

Mr.  DICKSON  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment, and  referred  to  a  petition  from  the 
county  of  Limerick,  in  which  the  deepest 
sympathy  had  been  expressed  for  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien,  coupled  with  an  earnest  desire 
for  some  relaxation  of  his  severe  treat- 
ment. 


Sib  G.  grey  thought  that  the  hon: 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Youghal  himself  must  see  on  reflection 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  a  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  circumstances  to 
which  his  Motion  referred.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  supposed  that  the 
opening  of  the  letter  had  arisen  from  any 
intention  to  act  in  a  manner  disrespectful 
to  him,  he  was  quite  mistaken;  it  arose 
solely  from  the  practice  universally  adopt- 
ed  by  the  Government  with  respect  to  con- 
victs who  had  not  tickets  of  leave,  that 
being  the  position  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  and 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  his  own 
act,  in  refusing  to  accept  a  ticket  of  leave. 
He  must  remind  the  House,  that  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien  and  his  companions  having  for- 
feited their  lives  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, the  sentence  passed  on  them  had  been 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  De- 
parting from  what  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  in  these  cases,  the  Government, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, wishing  on  the  one  hand  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  being  unable,  on 
the  other,  to  concede  a  remission  of  the 
sentence,  inasmuch  as  that  might  have  led 
to  a  repetition  of  the  crime,  thought  them- 
selves warranted  in  granting  tickets  of 
leave  to  all  the  convicts  who  chose  to  ac- 
cept them  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the 
island.  These  tickets  were  accepted  by 
three  of  the  persons  in  question,  but  re- 
fused by  Mr.  S.  O'Brien.  Had  he  accepted 
the  indulgence  which  the  Government  of- 
fered, he  would  have  been  placed  in  a  class 
to  which  the  restraints  against  which  he 
now  murmured  would  not  have  applied. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  was  hardly 
entitled  to  claim  a  special  exemption  on 
his  behalf  from  the  ordinary  regulations  of 
the  place.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  think  it  a  violation  of  ho- 
nourable feeling  to  open  letters  addressed 
to  or  by  convicts;  but  it  was  what  took 
place  with  respect  to  every  person  who  had 
heen  made  the  object  of  a  criminal  sen- 
tence, whether  in  England  or  that  country; 
and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  if  letters 
were  allowed  to  be  freely  transmitted  by 
and  to  such  persons,  means  of  escape 
might  be  concerted,  articles  might  he 
transmitted  to  the  newspapers,  and  there 
might  be  a  defiance  of  justice,  turning  the 
punishment  of  crime  into  a  laughing- stocks 
Government  had  gone  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  they  thought  themselves  justified  in 
relaxing  the  severities  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien's 
sentence.    If,  because  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  had 
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been  a  gentleman  and  a  Member  of  that 
Houie,  he  was  to  be  treated  in  a  way  that 
would  exempt  him  from  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  his  position,  the  only  effect 
would  be  to  hold  up  justice  to  contempt. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  rose  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  hardship  to  which  a  colo- 
Bial  Go?emor  like  Sir  W.  Denison  was  ex- 
posed if  he  discharged  his  duty  fairly  and 
nonourably,  without  any  other  feeling  than 
that  which  he  bdicYcd  every  other  man  in 
the  country  entertained  to  Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  be  fairly 
executed,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
showing  favour  to  men  of  one  class  more 
than  another.  There  was  a  kind  of  false 
sensibility  rising  up  through  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  had  recently 
seen  another  crime  committed  in  the  shape 
of  an  outrage  on  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign. For  his  part,  he  thought  the  law 
should  be  carried  fairly  and  conscientiously 
out,  without  reg^ard  to  the  class  of  society 
to  which  the  criminal  might  belong. 

Mr.  0 'FLAHERTY  assured  the  Go- 
vernment that  if  the  opportunity  should 
occur,  and  he  trusted  it  would  arise  during 
their  tenure  of  office,  to  do  an  act  of  mercy 
towards  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  they  would,  by 
availing  themselves  of  it,  secure  to  them- 
selves the  gratitude  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  satisfactorily  explained  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government,  and,  in  his  opin- 
ion, these  were  questions  which  it  would 
be  fair  to  leave  altogether  in  their  hands. 
There  was  one  point,  however,  apart  from 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  which 
deserved  some  attention.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  had  com- 
plained that  certain  letters  addressed  to 
him  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  had  been 
opened.  Now,  he  did  not  know  what  the 
practice  was  now,  but  formerly  he  had 
known  letters  addressed  by  prisoners  to 
Members  of  Parliament  allowed  to  pass 
unopened.  He  admitted  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  allow  indiscriminate  communi- 
cations from  convicts  to  parties  who  were 
unknown  to  pass  without  examination  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  should  be  some  respect  paid 
when  the  prisoner  wished  to  make  the 
communication  to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  complaining  of  impro- 
per treatment.  To  open  letters  of  that 
description  was  carrying  the  regulation  too 
far. 
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The  O'GORMAN  MAHON  said,  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  had  originated  in  the  cireom- 
stance  that  the  se^  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself  had  been  violated  by  the  Qo« 
vemor  of  Van  Diemea's  Land.  He  (The 
0 'Gorman  Mahon)  did  not  believe  that  the 
Governor  would  have  ventured  to  opeo  that 
letter  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  Uie  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  one  of  the  law  dignttai- 
ries  of  the  country;  and  he  could  not  see, 
therefore,  why  he  should  be  allowed  to 
open  it  when  addressed  to  a  private  Mem* 
ber  of  Parliament.  He  protested  against 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport,  that  there  was  no  distinc* 
tion  between  the  ease  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien 
and  that  of  any  other  convict.  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien's  case  was  not  analogous  to  thai 
of  other  convicts.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  been  subjected  to  condemnation  alter 
certain  formularies  had  been  gone  through; 
but  he  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon)  would  can- 
didly tdl  the  House,  that  having  been  pre> 
sent  at  the  trial  at  Clonmel,  and  having 
come  from  France  to  volunteer  his  evidenee 
in  favour  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  S.  0*£rien, 
he  had  watched  with  attention  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trial;  and  that  if  the  House 
would  appoint  a  Committee,  and  he  were 
examined  before  it,  he  would  explain  his 
reasons  for  the  declaration  Uiat  he  was  bj 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  course  pursued 
at  that  trial,  and  the  mode  by  wluch  the 
conviction  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  ob- 
tained. It  was  not  his  object,  however, 
to  rip  that  question  up  now;  he  merelj 
volunteered  his  evidence  if  the  Houee 
would  appoint  a  Committee.  He  maintain* 
ed  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  in  the  same 
category  as  other  convicts.  True,  by  the 
construction  which  was  put  upon  the  law^ 
he  was  found  guilty  of  treason;  but  let  the 
House  mark  what  species  of  treason.  It 
was  treason  unattended  by  the  shedding  of 
one  single  drop  of  blood.  To  be  sure,  a 
child,  or  an  old  woman,  was  shot  by  acci- 
dent; but  there  was  no  collision  and  no 
destruction  of  property;  and  it  was  a  no- 
torious fact,  that  but  for  his  friend  William 
Smith  O'Brien  blood  would  have  been 
shed,  lives  would  have  been  lost,  and  pro- 
perty would  have  been  destroyed  to  an 
enormous  amount.  He  having  then,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  prevented  the  spo- 
liation of  property,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
nefarious  projects  of  others  who  sought  to 
band  themselves  together,  and  urge  him 
on  to  deeds  which  his  soul  disdained,  and 
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he  himself  haying  been  the  victim,  Would 
the  hon.  Member  again  assert  that  there 
was  no  distinction  to  be  drtiwn  between 
the  man  who  had  thus  acted,  sacrificing 
himself  that  he  might  save  others,  and 
those  convicts  who  had  been  thrust  out 
from  civilised  society  as  a  curse,  and 
whose  conduct  justified  the  ptmishment 
they  endured  ?  It  wasf  with  extreme 
gratitude  that  he  had  listened  to  the  ob- 
servations which  had  drooped  from  Sir  G. 
Grey;  ^nd  he  trusted  that  when  the  ap- 
propriate time  arrived  the  Government 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  advisintf 
Her  Majesty  to  an  act  of  mercy  whion 
would  ensure  to  Her  to  addition — if  an 
addition  were  possible — to  the  attachment 
which  already  existed  in  the  Irish  bosom, 
and  to  Ministers  Uiemselves  a  participation 
in  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  MONSELL  must  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  shown  every  disposition  to 
meet  all  reasonable  suggestions  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien;  but  he  thought  the  co- 
lonial authorities  hAd  not  evinced  the  same 
desire.  He  would  read  a  letter,  written 
by  a  person  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  hon.  MenK* 
her  for  Clare,  which  would  show  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
This  letter  was  dated  November  26,  three 
weeks  after  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  arrived  in  the 
colony,  since  when  he  admitted  some 
change  for  the  better  might  have  been 
made,  but  it  nevertheless  gave  some  idea 
of  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  this  un- 
fortunate person  had  been  subjected.  [The 
hon.  Gentleman  read  the  letter,  which 
stated  generally  that  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  had 
arrived  in  the  colony  three  weeks  ago,  and 
having  refused  to  accept  the  ticket  of 
leave,  he  was  sent  to  that  settlement  to  be 
employed — that  he  was  treated  very  rigor- 
ously, and  in  all  respects  as  one  of  the 
worst  convicts,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
not  compelled  to  labour  in  the  gangs  or 
wear  the  convict  dress — that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  one 
— that  he  was  restricted  to  the  convict 
allowance  of  food,  and,  though  he  had 
money,  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  any- 
thing beyond  it.]  Now,  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
what  would  be  the  probable  effect  on  the 
mind  and  health  of  a  man  like  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien  of  being  kept  separate,  and  ne- 
cessarily so,  from  the  other  convicts;  and 
also,  of  being  debarred  from  all  intercourse 


with  the  officers  is  charge,  or  any  other 
person.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  would  undertake  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  with  the  view  of 
causing  some  relaxation  to  be  made  in  the 
rules  in  this  respect,  in  Mr.  S.  O'Brien '• 
favour,  he  would  give  very  great  satisfiu)^ 
tion  to  his  (Mr.  Monsell's)  mind,  as  w^ 
AS  to  the  minds  of  many  other  people 
connected  with  Ireland. 

Sir  L.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  must  com-' 
plain  of  the  attempts  to  east  discredit  en 
the  statement  he  had  made  on  a  former 
occasion  in  reference  to  his  brother,  which 
had  been  made  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Times,  signed  with  the  name  of  *'  Shaw," 
which,  he  alleged,  conveyed  by  no  meane 
a  fair  statement  of  the  facta  of  the  case. 
The  whole  of  the  statement  he  (Sir  h^ 
O'Brien)  had  made  had  been,  fully  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  addressed  by  his  bnn 
ther  to  Mr.  Butt,  the  Queen's  Counsel. 
He  wouM  not  read  that  letter,  as  il 
would  occupy  too  much  time,  but  would 
merely  say  that  it  confirmed  every  word 
that  he  bad  stated.  He  would  onlv  add, 
that  if  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  hia 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick 
county  were  acted  upon,  it  would  give 
great  satisfaction  in  Ireland,  and  he  be* 
lieved  in  that  House.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  his  brother  should  be  treated  witft 
some  consideration  in  the  unfortunate  po^ 
sition  in  which  he  stood. 

Mr.  ha  WES  could  assure  the  hon.  B»* 
ronet  and  the  House  that  the  Governor  ef 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  actuated  by  no 
other  feeling  than  a  desire  to  discharge  his 
duty  in  as  exemplary  a  manner  as  possible, 
as  well  to  the  prisoner  in  his  charge  as  to 
the  CrowD.  Since  the  date  of  the  letter 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime* 
rick  county,  certain  modifications  had  been 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien^ 
which  were  intended  to  mitigate  the  as- 
perity of  his  position.  If  Mr.  S.  O'Brien, 
had  been  subjected  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for 
it.  Having  refused  the  ticket  of  leave 
which  was  offered  to  him,  there  wae  but 
one  of  tw6  alternatives  open  to  him, 
either  to  mix  in  the  contaminating  so- 
ciety of  the  other  convicts,  which  of 
course  he  could  not  do,  or  to  lead  a  life 
of  isolation.  It  was  not  true  that  he 
had  been  treated  with  harshness — on  the 
contrary,  greater  indulgence  had  been 
extended  to  him  than  was  usually  award- 
ed  to  persons    similarly    circumstanced. 
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For  this  the  Governor  was  perhaps  open 
to  censure.  If  it  should  appear  that  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  at  present  sub- 
jected, was  injurious  to  his  health,  a  re- 
Sresentation  to  that  effect  would,  no 
oubt,  be  made  to  the  Governor,  who 
would  make  every  reasonable  relaxation 
in  his  favour.  The  Governor  had  acted 
throughout  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty; 
and  most  assuredly  there  was  no  charge 
to  which  he  was  less  liable  than  that  of 
having  treated  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  with  un- 
necessary harshness. 

Mb.  EWART  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  treat  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man with  as  much  indulgence  as  they 
eould  feel  to  be  consistent  with  their 
duty.  He  hoped  that  they  would  not  al- 
low a  man  by  an  unfortunate  perversity  of 
temper  to  place  himself  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  it  was  even  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  law  that  he  should  occupy.  His 
sentence  most  assuredly  did  not  contem- 
plate that  he  should  be  condemned  to  soli- 
tary confinement.  He  did  not  mean  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  strongly  disapproved  of  it, 
and  greatly  deplored  it;  but  he  had  long 
enjoyed  that  gentleman's  fnendship,  and 
now  in  the  days  of  his  adversity  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him  as  his  friend. 
In  his  case,  reason  was  now  on  the  side  of 
justice,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  treat  him  with  as  much 
consideration  as  might  appear  to  them  to 
be  consistent  with  justice. 

Mb.  S.  CRAWFORD  admitted  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  Government,  after 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien  had  been  so  foolish  as 
to  refuse  the  ticket  of  leave,  to  take  effec- 
tive measures  to  prevent  his  escape;  but 
he  hoped  that  they  would  not  pursue  in  his 
case,  a  course  more  severe  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  appear  to 
warrant.  It  was  not  merely  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  that  the  character  of  Mr.  S. 
O'Brien  was  regarded  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  admiration.  In  the  north 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disapproval 
of  the  infatuated  courses  to  which  he 
had  committed  himself;  but  with  that 
feeling  was  combined  a  sentiment  of  the 
tenderest  compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate, 
and  a  feeling  of  cordial  esteem  for  the 
many  noble  qualities  which  adorned  him. 
Nothing  could  afford  greater  gratification 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  than  to  learn  that 
he  was  treated  with  merciful  consideration. 

Mb.  C.  ANSTEY  explained.     He  had 


not  called  upon  the  Government  to  procure 
a  free  pardon  for  Mr.  S.  O'Brien.  What 
he  had  said  was,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
mercy  and  of  good  policy  to  grant  that  gen- 
tleman a  conditional  pardon,  which,  though 
it  might  not  permit  him  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  would  give  him  the  privilege 
of  visiting  other  countries.  With  respect 
to  the  opening  of  his  correspondence,  he 
had  asked  no  special  exception  in  favour  of 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien.  What  he  had  stated  was, 
that  to  his  own  knowledge,  an  Order  of 
Council  had  been  some  years  ago  agreed 
to,  directing  that  the  letters  of  conyicts 
should  not  be  opened,  except  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  justify  the  opening 
of  the  letters  of  a  free  man;  and  what  he 
demanded  was,  that  this  salutary  r^nla- 
tion  should  not  be  departed  from  to  the 
prejudice  of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 

Colonel  DUNNE  took  the  same  Tiew 
of  the  question  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  and  thought  that  the  practice  of 
opening  letters  directed  by  convicts  to 
Members  of  Parliament  was  highly  repre- 
hensible. Persons  in  the  unfortunate  po- 
sition of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  had  no  other 
means  of  making  known  to  the  public  the 
grievances  to  which  they  might  be  subject- 
ed than  by  communicating  with  Members 
of  that  House,  and  they  ought  certainly  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so  without  restraint. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  he  was 
sure  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  any  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  Irishmen,  either 
in  general  or  in  particular.  But  the  case 
of  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  appeared  to  him  to  be 
like  that  of  an  officer  who  refused  to  give 
his  parole.  He  might  have  his  reasons  for 
such  refusal;  but  the  world  at  large  would 
not  go  with  him  when  he  complained  of 
the  consequences.  If  he  could  see  the 
smallest  reason  to  believe  that  the  Go- 
vernment desired  to  press  hardly  or  in* 
considerately  upon  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  he  was 
sure  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  to 
signify  his  condemnation  of  it;  but  be 
could  not  see  any.  On  the  contrary,  be 
was  anxious  to  congratulate  the  present 
Government,  on  having  broken  through 
the  great  bar  to  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  which  existed  in  the  doctrine 
that  it  was  impossible  to  dispense  with  it 
in  political  cases. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  45  ;  Noes 
17:  Majority  28. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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House  in  Committee  of  Supply;  Mr. 
Bernal  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  EWART  moved  the  resolution  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  and  which  was 
to  the  following  effect : — • 

"  That  a  statement  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  on  going  into  the  Education  Esti- 
mates (as  is  done  on  going  into  the  estimates  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance)  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated each  year  to  the  purposes  of  education ; 
the  attribution  of  those  sums ;  the  relative  in- 
crease of  common  schools  of  all  sorts  receiving 
grants  from  Government ;  the  number  and  pro- 
gress of  schools  of  design ;  and  of  all  educational 
institutions  (including  public  libraries,  and  mu- 
seums of  galleries  of  art  and  science)  for  which 
money  is  voted  by  Parliament." 

In  all  other  countries  it  was  customary  for 
one  of  the  Ministers  to  make  a  statement 
at  least  once  every  year,  explanatory  of 
the  state  of  education  and  its  probable 
prospects  ;  and  he  had  long  thought  that 
the  custom  was  one  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed with  great  advantage  in  this  country. 
Several  years  ago  he  had  made  a  sugges- 
tion in  that  House;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth,  whose 
absence  they  all  so  deeply  deplored,  being 
then  in  office,  admitted  the  justice  of  his 
(Mr.  Ewart's)  views,  and  promised  to  make 
some  such  explanation  himself,  at  some  con- 
venient period  of  each  Session.  Last  Ses- 
sion a  statement  of  this  nature  was  made 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department ;  but  it 
was  not  at  all  as  comprehensive  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  for  it  only  had  reference  to 
the  grants  for  sites  for  schools.  What  he 
(Mr.  Ewart)  wished  was,  not  a  mere  state- 
ment respecting  the  grants  appropriated 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  a  state- 
ment that  should  present  a  complete  view 
of  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  education  all  over  the  country, 
including  all  sorts  of  institutions.  The 
details  respecting  the  present  vote,  for 
instance — public  education  in  Great  Bri- 
tain— would  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
public,  as  would  also  the  details  respecting 
public  education  in  Ireland.  Then  there 
was  the  vote  respecting  schools  of  design 
—  also  a  most  important  subject.  He  re- 
gretted, in  passing,  that  those  schools  had 
not  been  carried  out  according  to  the  ori> 
ginal  design  of  the  Committee  with  whom 
tlicy  originated,  and  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  chairman.  He  regretted 
more  particularly  that  the  central  school 
in  Loudon  had  not  been  made  a  normal 


school  for  teachers,  instead  of  a  school  for 
pupils.  He  rejoiced,  however,  to  see  that 
schools  of  design  had  been  established  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  some  attention 
was  now  being  paid  to  the  instruction  of 
females  in  them.  Of  the  vote  now  under 
consideration  he  would  only  say,  that  it 
seemed  a  very  scanty  one  to  satisfy  so  im- 
portant a  requirement  as  that  of  education 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  He  admit- 
ted that  the  intelligence  from  Ireland  was 
of  a  more  satisfactory  character ;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  children  that 
were  receiving  education  under  the  national 
system  in  that  country  ranged  between 
400,000  and  500,000.  Some  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  these  schools 
would  be  highly  acceptable  both  to  the 
House  and  to  the  public;  and  he  hoped 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  enlighten  them 
on  the  subject.  He  found  that,  under  the 
head  of  expediture  in  aid  of  education, 
there  were  a  variety  of  items :  such,  for 
instance,  as  grants  to  professors  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, the  Dublin  Society,  and  the  British 
Museum.  On  these  subjects  it  was  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  public  should 
feel  very  great  interest.  It  was  exceed* 
ingly  desirable  that  some  Minister  of  the 
Crown  should  annually  deliver  a  statement 
in  which  allusions  and  explanations  re- 
specting these  national  institutions  might 
be  consolidated.  The  National  Gallery, 
too,  was  an  institution  in  respect  of  which 
the  public  felt  very  considerable  interest; 
but  the  information  that  was  supplied  to 
them  respecting  its  present  position,  and 
the  changes  that  were  in  contemplation, 
was  exceedingly  inadequate.  It  was  no 
answer  to  his  Motion  to  say  that  all  requi- 
site information  might  be  found  in  the 
blue  books;  because  those  volumes,  it  was 
well  known,  were  only  accessible  to  a  few, 
and  their  ponderous  proportions  made  them 
formidable  to  all.  If  they  wanted  to  hide 
a  thing  from  the  public,  the  surest  way  to 
do  it  would  be  to  put  it  in  a  blue  book  ; 
for,  once  entombed  there,  the  chances  of 
resurrection  were  very  trifling.  A  tivd 
voce  statement  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
would  convey  the  information  in  a  manner 
much  n)ore  attractive  and  popular  than 
any  elaborate  explanation  to  be  found  in  a 
blue  book. 

Sir  G.  grey  admitted  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  question  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House;  but  he  apprehended 
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that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  Minis- 
ter to  make  a  general  statement  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  respectmg  all  the  differ- 
ent points  mentioned  in  the  Motion,  because 
the  fact  was  that  they  came  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  different  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. To  do  what  the  hon.  Gentleman 
desired,  would  be  very  much  as  if  the  separ- 
ate statements  now  made  respecting  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  were  to  be 
made  at  once  by  one  of  the  three  heads  of 
these  departments.  With  respect  to  the 
present  vote — public  education  in  Great 
britain — he  was  ready  to  afford  the  hon. 
Gentleman  every  information  vivd  voce 
which  he  could  require  of  him.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  anticipated  one  answer 
which  he  was  prepared  to  give  him,  and 
that  was  that  the  fnUest  and  most  detailed 
information  was  already  to  be  had  respect- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  grants  on  edu- 
cation in  the  reports  which  were  annually 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  under  the 
name  of  **  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,"  which,  he  beg- 
ged to  observe,  were  not  given  in  the  anti- 
quated form  of  a  folio,  but  in  the  more  con- 
venient form  of  a  readable  octavo.  With 
respect  to  the  School  of  Design  and  some 
of  the  other  items  mentioned  in  the  Mo- 
tion, they  came  imder  the  cognisance  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who,  he  was  sure,  would 
willingly  give  the  hon.  Member  all  the  in- 
formation he  required.  He  begged  also  to 
remind  his  hon.  Friend,  that  with  respect  to 
the  present  vote,  there  was  much  more 
information  given  than  was  usual  in  the 
estimate  itself.  The  items  of  the  estimated 
appropriation  for  the  year  would  be  found 
stated  under  13  heads.  The  total  of  these 
amounted  to  151,300?.  The  125.000Z. 
now  proposed,  together  with  the  balance 
remaining  unappropriated  upon  the  grants 
of  former  years,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
that  expenditure.  The  Minutes  of  Council 
on  the  table  contained  detailed  explanations 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  grants  made  by 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  education  in 
Great  Britain,  not  for  the  last  financial 
year  precisely,  but,  what  was  practically 
the  same  thing,  for  the  year  from  the  Ist 
of  January,  1848,  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849.  Under  the  first  head  of 
*'  Statement  of  Grants  awarded  by  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  towards 
the  erection  or  improvement  of  school 
buildings,*'  he  found  that  the  number  of 
schools  so  erected  or  improved  was  no  less 
thjui  627,  the  number  of  children  accom- 


modated 97,307;  the  total  sum  awarded, 
106,8632.;  paid  out  of  sums  awarded, 
41,2572.;  and  not  yet  claimed,  65»6052. 
The  second  item  was  a  '*  Statement  of 
Grants  awarded,  on  recommendations  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to- 
wards expense  of  new  fittings  or  supply  of 
school  apparatus;  and  also  of  grants  in  aid 
of  purchase  of  school  books  and  maps  at 
reduced  prices.'*  The  number  of  schools 
which  haid  received  the  grants  was  1,047, 
and  the  total  amount  was  5,5342.  The 
third  item  was  a  "  Statement  of  annnal 
Grants  conditionally  payable  by  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  31st  of  October,  1850,  to  pupil 
teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors  (with 
their  names  and  date  and  current  year  of 
their  apprenticeships);  as  also  in  augmenta- 
tion of  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses. "  The  number  of  schools  whieh 
had  received  the  grant  was  1,361,  the 
number  of  certificated  teachers  681,  the 
number  of  apprentices  3,581  —  namely, 
2,424  boys,  and  1,157  girls;  and  the 
amount  conditionally  awarded  for  the  year 
ending  the  3l8t  of  October,  1850, 68,1112. 
He  believed  that  those  grants  would  be 
found  to  have  imparted  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  pupils,  and  to  have  contributed  ef- 
fectually to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
in  the  country.  The  fourth  item  to  which 
he  would  refer  was  **  Statement  of  Grants 
awarded  to  training  schools  on  account  of 
students  holding  certificates  of  merit,  who 
have  been  trained  during  the  year  1849," 
and  he  found  that  the  total  amount  of  those 
grants  was  2,3732.  10«.  lOd.  He  would 
not  refer  to  other  items,  because  they  suf- 
ficiently explained  themselves.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  impossible  to  go  over  the  whole 
subject  in  detail  without  reading  copious  ex- 
tracts from  "the  minutes"  on  the  table,  and 
after  all  they  would  afford  but  a  very  par- 
tial view  of  the  appropriation  of  the  grants. 
Mr.  HUME  cordially  supported  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dumfries,  believing  that  it  would  materially 
tend  to  promote  the  object  which  the  House 
had  in  view,  namely,  ^e  extension  of  edu- 
cation. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  practice  which  had  obtained  in  France 
on  the  subject,  was  a  good  one.  For  seve- 
ral years  he  received  copies  of  the  reports 
which  were  made  to  the  French  Chamber 
bv  M.  Guizot,  he  believed,  giving  a  com- 
plete view  of  all  the  branches  of  education 
in  France.  Ho  (Mr.  Hume)  wished  to  see 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education 
in  this  country,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
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bring  the  subject  aDnually  before  that  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  that  **  the  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  '*  were  often 
valuable;  he  only  wished  they  were  more 
generally  read.  He  felt  assured  that  if  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Moseley  and  others  were 
read  with  the  attention  they  deserved,  they 
would  do  much  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which,  he  regretted  to  say,  so  extensively 
prevailed  upon  the  subject  of  national  edu- 
cation. He  regretted  that  Parliament  had 
rejected  the  means  by  which  alone,  in  his 
opinion,  the  mass  of  the  community  could 
ever  be  educated,  on  the  plea  that  some 
particular  dogmas  and  tenets  paust  be  in- 
culcated along  with  the  other  branches  of 
education.  That,  in  hia  opinion,  was  a 
great  mistake.  He  begged  to  suggest  to 
the  Government  that  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  they  would*  in  imitation  of 
the  Prussian  system,  give  a  greater  pro- 
minence to  geography  in  the  national 
schools  than  at  present  obtained,  especi- 
ally if  they  would  provide  the  schools  with 
maps  and  statistical  information  respecting 
every  possession  of  the  British  empire.  If 
they  did  so,  they  would  at  once  promote  a 
most  useful  branch  of  information,  and 
facilitate  the  progress  of  emigration.  He 
also  hoped  that  great  care  would  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  proper  inspectors. 

Mr.  SLANEY  was  convinced  that  the 
system  of  education  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  population.  If  they  looked  to  the 
statistics  of  crime,  they  would  find  that  no 
provision  had  been  made  to  make  the  pro- 
gress of  education  co-existent  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  He  hoped  and  trust- 
ed that  the  Government  would  endeavour 
to  bring  forth  some  plan  of  education 
which  would  be  more  effective  and  more 
palatable  to  the  m^ority  of  the  House, 
He  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  politic  and  judicious  to  bring  forward  an 
enabling  statute  to  allow  parishes  to  rate 
themselves  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
He  believed  if  this  was  done,  many  per- 
sons would  be  willing  to  rate  themselves 
with  the  view  of  educating  their  fellow 
creatures  in  those  districts  where  it  was 
most  needed.  The  grants  by  Government 
were  now  given  in  proportion  to  the  aid 
which  was  given  by  districts;  but  the  sys- 
tem was  open  to  this  objection,  that  in  the 
poorest  and  most  destitute  districts,  where 
the  rich  did  not  advance  any  funds,  the 
education  of  the  people  was  altogether 
neglected.     The  subject  was  one  of  such 
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iipmense  importance  that  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  lose  sight  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  observed  that,  in  the 
last  criminal  tables  which  had  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  there  was  an  omis- 
sion not  usual  in  the  tables,  of  the  educa- 
tional attainments  of  the  offenders.  He 
hoped  this  omission  would  be  repaired  for 
the  future,  as  it  was  very  essential  to  have 
full  information  in  this  respect.  He  quite 
agreed  in  thinking  that  the  Minutes  of 
Education  were  drawn  up  with  great  ability; 
but  they  omitted  to  state  the  numbers  of 
children  who  were  educated  in  public 
schools  in  England  and  in  Wales.  He 
concided  in  the  opinidn  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Minister  of  Education,  who  could  deal 
with  the  si)bject  of  schools  as  a  general 
combination.  The  institutions  of  a  literary 
character — such  as  public  libraries,  mu- 
seums, &c, — could  also  be  made  a  subject 
of  notice  by  a  Minister  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  attend  to  them  alone.  Re- 
presentations had  been  repeatedly  made  to 
him  that  numbers  of  young  men  were  pre- 
cluded from  attending  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
convenient hours  at  which  the  room  was 
kept  open.  The  subject  of  public  libraries 
and  museums  was  one  which  deserved  the 
attentive  consideration  of  the  Government; 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  fail  to  include 
it  in  any  arrangements  that  might  be  made 
for  the  future. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  he  had  not  been 
aware  that  the  criminal  returns  of  this  year- 
were  at  all  different  from  those  of  preceding 
years.     He  would  make  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  indicated  by  the  hon.  Member. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— (2.)  126,000^.  PUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION,  IRELAND. 

Mr.  ARKWRIGHT  wished  to  know 
why  21  inspectors  of  education  in  England 
received  lo,000i.  for  their  salaries  and 
travelling  expenses,  when  the  four  head 
inspectors  of  education  in  Ireland  only  re- 
ceived 2502.  per  annum  eacb»  and  I2s.  6d, 
per  diem  for  hotel  expenses,  or,  together, 
1,6852.  Unless  the  qualifications  were 
very  much  lower  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Channel  than  on  the  other,  it  was  clear 
that  either  one  set  of  gentlemen  were  over- 
paid, or  the  other  underpaid. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  duties  of 
the  Irish  inspectors  were  much  less  oner- 
ous and  occupied  much  less  time  than  those 
of  the  English  inspectors." 
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Mr.  ARKWRI6IIT  did  not  see  how 
that  could  he,  since  the  calculation  of  hotel 
expenditure  for  the  Irish  inspectors  on  in- 
spection duties  was  put  at  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  U,7o5Z.  School  of  Design  and  for 
aid  to  Provincial  Schools. 

Mr.  EWART  would  he  glad  if  the  Go- 
vemment  would  give  some  details  with  re- 
spect to  this  item. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  full  in. 
formation  on  the  subject  was  afforded  in 
Mr.  Northcote*s  letter  appended  to  the 
estimate.  The  increase  in  this  year's  esti- 
mate, amounting  to  nearly  5,0002.,  was 
occasioned,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  large 
allowance  for  the  outfit  fund,  it  having  been 
found  that  Government  could  not  more  ef- 
fectually aid  the  provincial  schools  of  de- 
sign than  by  providing  them  amply  with 
good  casts  ana  models.  Another  feature 
in  the  increase  which  he  thought  would 
meet  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  House, 
was  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  that  Go- 
yemment  aid  to  schools  of  design  which 
had  operated  so  beneficially  in  England 
and  Scotland.  The  corporations  and  com- 
munities of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland, 
especially  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Bel- 
fast, had  exhibited  the  utmost  readiness  to 
promote  these  schools  in  their  particular 
localities  by  liberal  subscriptiops;  and  the 
Government  had  therefore  felt  themselves 
not  only  justified,  but  called  upon,  to 
propose  the  grant  set  forth  in  this  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  HUME  had  always  understood  that 
the  principle  upon  which  grants  were  to  be 
made  for  this  purpose  to  localities  was, 
that  the  localities  themselves  should  con- 
tribute their  quota.  Now,  he  found  that 
Birmingham,  for  example,  to  the  school  of 
design,  of  which  600Z.  was  proposed  to  he 
granted,  contributed  nothing;  that  Not- 
tingham, to  which  400Z.  was  to  be  given, 
only  subscribed  2011,  He  found  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  appended  to  this  estimate 
the  foUowing  passage  : — 

*'  My  Lords  observe,  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Oommons  it  is  stated 
as  their  opinion,  'that  the  principle  originally 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  of  making  the  Govern- 
ment  grant  depend  on  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
to  the  branch  schools,  was  a  sound  one,  and  ought 
to  be  maintained.'  My  Lords  fear  that  this  re- 
commendation has  not  been  in  practice  strictly 
adhered  to.  They,  however,  desire  to  express 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  so  laid 
down,  and  they  trust  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  will,  in  all  future  grants  of 


public  money  to  these  schools,  give  eflbct  as  far  as 
possible  to  this  recommendation." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concurred  in  the  proposition  so 
laid  down  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  entirely  concurred 
in  the  proposition,  and  at  all  times  did  his 
utmost  to  have  it  carried  into  effect.  With 
reference  to  Birmingham,  he  could  explain 
that  a  handsome  subscription  had,  in  fact, 
been  made  there  to  meet  the  Government 
grant,  but  the  amount  was  not  known  at 
the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  estimate  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  he  ad  lam  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  Newcastle 
had  been  treated  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  In  consequence  of  the  grant  hav- 
ing been  discontinued  in  1848,  he  made 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  school,  and 
found  that  it  was  suppoHed  entirely  by 
local  subscriptions,  that  great  interest  was 
taken  in  it  by  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  that  the  scholars  attended 
regularly,  and  exhibited  great  proficiency. 
Though  the  town  was  not  quite  so  populous 
as  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  yet  the 
state  of  art  in  Newcastle  was  very  high. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  all  the  pdnted  glass  in 
the  beautiful  church  within  a  few  yards  of 
that  House,  raised  by  the  munificence  of 
a  lady,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle,  who  considered  the  School  of 
Design  highly  important  for  the  education 
of  those  who  practised  his  art.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the 
sum  of  1502.  now  granted  was  far  too  small 
in  comparison  with  the  sum  given  to  other 
towns  with  very  inferior  claims. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue  to  receive  pupils  in  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Design  ?  He  had  un- 
derstood that  school  to  be  intended  only  for 
persons  who  were  to  be  engaged  as  masters. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  the  London  school  ex- 
clusively a  normal  school.  In  a  place  like 
London,  where  so  many  beautiful  and  in- 
genious manufactures  were  carried  on,  it 
would  be  most  inexpedient  to  debar  students 
from  the  benefits  of  such  a  school. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(4.)  2,0062.  Professors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  EWART  regretted  that  they  had 
not  at  these  universities  a  professor  of 
history  in  connexion  with  diplomacy.  In 
the  time  of  George  I.,  the  professors  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were  intended  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
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history  in  connexion  with  the  provisions  of 
treaties;  and  some  of  the  best  diplomatists 
of  this  country  owed  their  celebrity  to  the 
information  which  they  received  under 
these  professors.  In  the  German  and 
other  universities  on  the  Continent,  diplo- 
macy was  made  a  branch  of  study;  but 
no  instruction  whatever  was  afforded  in 
this  important  branch  in  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish universities;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy 
entered  life  perfectly  ignorant  upon  the 
subject,  without  knowing,  perhaps,  even 
the  nature  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  or  of 
Westphalia.  Without  wishing  to  see  any 
special  degrees  given  for  proficiency  in 
this  study,  he  still  thought  that  a  certifi- 
cate given  to  persons  who  might  have 
passed  with  pronciency  through  a  course  of 
modem  history  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, would  be  of  great  service,  and,  at 
all  events,  would  assist  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
selection  of  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
appointed  as  attaches  m  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HUME  concurred  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  would 
be  prepared  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  no 
attache  should  be  appointed  who  had 
not  passed  through  a  certain  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  thought  that  if  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  universities  were  paid  by 
the  nation,  it  was  hardlv  right  that  the 
benefit  of  their  lectures  should  be  confined 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  still 
less  that  they  should  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  those  among  the  higher  ranks 
who  entertained  particular  theological  opin- 
ions. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  that 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  appeared 
to  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  fact  of 
diplomacy  being  taught  in  the  German 
universities.  He  (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  believed 
that  there  were  lectures  delivered  in  some 
of  these  universities  upon  what  was  called, 
not  **  diplomacy,"  but  ••  diplomatics,'*  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  "  diplomas" 
or  ancient  deeds — antiquarian  palaeography 
in  fact — and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  lectures  delivered  there  would 
be  some  upon  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
same  manner  as  lectures  upon  the  same 
subject  would  be  delivered  in  the  English 
universities  by  the  professors  of  law  and 
jurisprudence. 


Mr.  EWART  stated,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  dificrencc  which  existed 
between  diplomatics  and  diplomacy,  and 
the  hon.  Member  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  was  not  taught  at  the  uni- 
versities to  which  ho  had  referred. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  tliat  although  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  public,  a  very  heavy  tax 
was  imposed  in  return  on  degrees — a  tax 
which  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  the 
state  of  opinion  in  that  House  with  respect 
to  education.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
burdensome  tax,  which,  after  all,  yielded 
but  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  Exchequer; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  universities 
would  gladly  provide  the  funds  required  for 
the  payment  of  their  professors  if  this  tax 
was  given  up.  With  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries, 
if  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  an 
acquaintance  with  treaties,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  agreed 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
branch  of  study  should  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  by  a  particular  class  of  students  in 
the  universities.  He  ventured  to  hope  that 
the  alterations  which  had  recently  been 
made  in  the  course  of  study  at  Oxford, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  He  did  not  believe  that  many 
students  would  direct  their  attention  to 
them;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
class  of  young  men,  to  whom  it  was  most 
important  that  their  minds  should  be  en- 
gaged with  those  subjects,  would  be  led  to 
turn  their  attention  to  them.  With  regard 
to  the  libraries  at  the  universities,  he  quite 
agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  in  thinking  that  the  immense 
stores  of  learning  accumulated  there  should 
be  thrown  open  to  the  students  generally, 
and  he  believed  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  general  desire  to  that  effect 
was  wanting  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
comply  with  the  wish. 

Mr.  LENNARD  said,  modem  history 
and  the  law  of  nations  were  at  present 
made  distinct  branches  of  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  reply  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham, he  would  say  that  the  lectures  in 
that  university  were  open  to  the  public. 
With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  diplomacy,  he  did  not  think  that 
was  at  present  required  at  Cambridge,  as 
there  were  two  eminent  professors  there, 
whose  lectures  included  all  the  instruction 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  desired  in  that 
respect. 

2D2 
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Mr.  ARKWRIGIIT  did  not  see  how 
that  could  be,  since  the  calculation  of  hotel 
expenditure  for  the  Irish  inspectors  on  in- 
spection duties  was  put  at  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  HJ551.  School  of  Design  and  for 
aid  to  Provincial  Schools. 

Mr.  EWART  would  be  glad  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  some  details  with  re- 
spect to  this  item. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  full  in- 
formation  on  the  subject  was  afforded  in 
Mr.  Northcote's  letter  appended  to  the 
estimate.  The  increase  in  this  year's  esti- 
mate, amounting  to  nearly  5,0001,,  was 
occasioned,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  large 
allowance  for  the  outfit  fund,  it  having  been 
found  that  Government  could  not  more  ef- 
fectually aid  the  provincial  schools  of  de- 
sign than  by  providing  them  amply  with 
good  casts  ana  models.  Another  feature 
in  the  increase  which  he  thought  would 
meet  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  House, 
was  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  that  Go- 
vernment aid  to  schools  of  design  which 
had  operated  so  beneficially  in  England 
and  Scotland.  The  corporations  and  com- 
munities of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland, 
especially  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Bel- 
fast, had  exhibited  the  utmost  readiness  to 
promote  these  schools  in  their  particular 
localities  by  liberal  subscriptiops;  and  the 
Government  had  therefore  felt  themselves 
not  only  justified,  but  called  upon,  to 
propose  the  grant  set  forth  in  this  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  HUME  had  always  understood  that 
the  principle  upon  which  grants  were  to  be 
made  for  this  purpose  to  localities  was, 
that  the  localities  themselves  should  con- 
tribute their  quota.  Now,  he  found  that 
Birmingham,  for  example,  to  the  school  of 
design,  of  which  600Z.  was  proposed  to  be 
granted,  contributed  nothing;  that  Not- 
tingham, to  which  400^.  was  to  be  given, 
only  subscribed  2011.  He  found  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  appended  to  this  estimate 
the  following  passage  : — 


*'  My  Lords  ohserve,  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  stated 
as  their  opinion,  '  that  the  principle  originally 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  Arts  and  Manufiustures,  of  making  the  Govem- 
ment  grant  depend  on  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
to  the  branch  schools,  was  a  sound  one,  and  ought 
to  be  maintained.'  My  Lords  fear  that  this  re- 
commendation has  not  been  in  practice  strictly 
adhered  to.  They,  however,  desire  to  express 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  so  laid 
down,  and  they  trust  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  will,  in  all  future  grants  of 


He  wished  to  know  whether  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concurred  in  the  proposition  so 
laid  down  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  entirely  concurred 
in  the  proposition,  and  at  all  times  did  his 
utmost  to  have  it  carried  into  effect.  With 
reference  to  Birmingham,  he  could  explain 
that  a  handsome  subscription  had,  in  fact, 
been  made  there  to  meet  the  Government 
grant,  but  the  amount  was  not  known  at 
the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  estimate  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  he  ad  lam  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  Newcastle 
had  been  treated  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  In  consequence  of  the  grant  hav- 
ing been  discontinued  in  1848,  he  made 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  school,  and 
found  that  it  was  supposed  entirely  by 
local  subscriptions,  that  great  interest  was 
taken  in  it  by  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  that  the  scholars  attended 
regularly,  and  exhibited  great  proficiency. 
Though  the  town  was  not  quite  so  populous 
as  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  yet  the 
state  of  art  in  Newcastle  was  very  high. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  all  the  pdnted  glass  in 
the  beautiful  church  within  a  few  yards  of 
that  House,  raised  by  the  munificence  of 
a  lady,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle,  who  considered  the  School  of 
Design  highly  important  for  the  education 
of  those  who  practised  his  art.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the 
sum  of  150^  now  granted  was  far  too  small 
in  comparison  with  the  sum  given  to  other 
towns  with  very  inferior  claims. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue  to  receive  pupils  in  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Design  ?  He  had  un- 
derstood that  school  to  be  intended  only  for 
persons  who  were  to  be  engaged  as  masters. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  the  London  school  ex- 
clusively a  normal  school.  In  a  place  like 
London,  where  so  many  beautiful  and  in- 
genious manufactures  were  carried  on,  it 
would  be  most  inexpedient  to  debar  students 
from  the  benefits  of  such  a  school. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(4.)  2,0062.  Professors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  EWART  regretted  that  they  had 
not  at  these  universities  a  professor  of 
history  in  connexion  with  diplomacy.  In 
the  time  of  George  I.,  the  professors  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were  intended  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
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history  in  connexion  with  the  provisions  of 
treaties;  and  some  of  the  host  diplomatists 
of  this  country  owed  their  celehrity  to  the 
information  which  they  received  under 
these  professors.  In  the  German  and 
other  universities  on  the  Continent,  diplo- 
macy was  made  a  hranch  of  study;  hut 
no  instruction  whatever  was  afforded  in 
this  important  hranch  in  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish universities;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  younger  hranches  of  the  aristocracy 
entered  life  perfectly  ignorant  upon  the 
suhject,  without  knowing,  perhaps,  even 
the  nature  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  or  of 
Westphalia.  Without  wishing  to  see  any 
special  degrees  given  for  proficiency  in 
this  study,  he  still  thought  that  a  certifi- 
cate given  to  persons  who  might  have 
passed  with  pronciency  through  a  course  of 
modem  history  in  connexion  with  this  suh- 
ject,  would  be  of  great  service,  and,  at 
all  events,  would  assist  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
selection  of  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
appointed  as  attaches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HUME  concurred  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  would 
be  prepared  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  no 
attache  should  be  appointed  who  had 
not  passed  through  a  certain  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  thought  that  if  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  universities  were  paid  by 
the  nation,  it  was  hardly  right  that  the 
benefit  of  their  lectures  should  be  confined 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  still 
less  that  they  should  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  those  among  the  higher  ranks 
who  entertained  particular  theological  opin- 
ions. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  appeared 
to  have  faUen  into  error  as  to  the  fact  of 
diplomacy  being  taught  in  the  German 
universities.  He  (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  believed 
that  there  were  lectures  delivered  in  some 
of  these  universities  upon  what  was  called, 
not  **  diplomacy,'*  but  •*  diplomatics,"  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  "  diplomas" 
or  ancient  deeds — antiquarian  palaeography 
in  fact — and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  lectures  delivered  there  would 
be  some  upon  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
same  manner  as  lectures  upon  the  same 
subject  would  be  delivered  in  the  English 
universities  by  the  professors  of  law  and 
jurisprudence. 


Mr.  EWART  stated,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  difference  which  existed 
between  diplomatics  and  diplomacy,  and 
the  hon.  Member  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  was  not  taught  at  the  uni- 
versities to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  although  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  public,  a  very  heavy  tax 
was  imposed  in  return  on  degrees — a  tax 
which  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  the 
state  of  opinion  in  that  House  with  respect 
to  education.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
burdensome  tax,  which,  after  all,  yielded 
but  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  Exchequer; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  universities 
would  gladly  provide  the  funds  required  for 
the  payment  of  their  professors  if  this  tax 
was  given  up.  With  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries, 
if  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  an 
acquaintance  with  treaties,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  agreed 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
branch  of  study  should  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  by  a  particular  class  of  students  in 
the  universities.  Ue  ventured  to  hope  that 
the  alterations  which  had  recently  been 
made  in  the  course  of  study  at  Oxford, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  He  did  not  believe  that  many 
students  would  direct  their  attention  to 
them ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
class  of  young  men,  to  whom  it  was  most 
important  that  their  minds  should  be  en- 
gaged with  those  subjects,  would  be  led  to 
turn  their  attention  to  them.  With  regard 
to  the  libraries  at  the  universities,  he  quite 
agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  in  thinking  that  the  immense 
stores  of  learning  accumulated  there  should 
be  thrown  open  to  the  students  generally, 
and  he  believed  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  general  desire  to  that  effect 
was  wanting  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
comply  with  the  wish. 

Mr.  LENNARD  said,  rm 
and  the  law  of  nations  w< 
made  distinct  branches  of  sti 
versity  of  Cambridge.      In 
observations  of  the  hon.  M< 
ham,  he  would  say  that 
that  university  were  open  to 
With  respect  to  the  appointm< 
fessor  of  diplomacy,  he  did  not 
was  at  present  required  at  Cami 
there  were  two  eminent  profc 
whose  lectures  included  all  the 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  desired 
respect. 
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Mr.  ARKWRIGIIT  did  not  see  how 
tliat  could  be,  since  the  calculation  of  hotel 
expenditure  for  the  Irish  inspectors  on  in- 
spection duties  was  put  at  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  14.755Z.  School  of  Design  and  for 
aid  to  Provincial  Schools. 

Mr.  EWART  would  be  glad  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  some  details  with  re- 
spect to  this  item. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  full  in- 
formation on  the  subject  was  afforded  in 
Mr.  Northcote*s  letter  appended  to  the 
estimate.  The  increase  in  this  year's  esti- 
mate, amounting  to  nearly  5,0002.,  was 
occasioned,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  large 
allowance  for  the  outfit  fund,  it  having  been 
found  that  Government  could  not  more  ef- 
fectually aid  the  provincial  schools  of  de- 
sign than  by  providing  them  amply  with 
good  casts  ana  models.  Another  feature 
in  the  increase  which  he  thought  would 
meet  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  House, 
was  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  that  Go- 
vernment aid  to  schools  of  design  which 
had  operated  so  beneficially  in  England 
and  Scotland.  The  corporations  and  com- 
munities of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland, 
especially  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Bel- 
fast, had  exhibited  the  utmost  readiness  to 
promote  these  schools  in  their  particular 
localities  by  liberal  subscriptiops;  and  the 
Government  had  therefore  felt  themselves 
not  only  justified,  but  called  upon,  to 
propose  the  grant  set  forth  in  this  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  HUME  had  always  understood  that 
the  principle  upon  which  grants  were  to  be 
made  for  this  purpose  to  localities  was, 
that  the  localities  themselves  should  con- 
tribute their  quota.  Now,  he  found  that 
Birmingham,  for  example,  to  the  school  of 
design,  of  which  600Z.  was  proposed  to  be 
granted,  contributed  nothing;  that  Not- 
tingham, to  which  4002.  was  to  be  given, 
only  subscribed  2012.  He  found  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  appended  to  this  estimate 
the  following  passage  : — 


"  My  Lords  observe,  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  stated 
as  their  opinion,  '  that  the  principle  originally 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  of  making  the  Govem- 
ment  grant  depend  on  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
to  the  branch  schools,  was  a  sound  one,  and  ought 
to  be  maintained.'  My  Ix>rds  fear  that  this  re- 
commendation has  not  been  in  practice  strictly 
adhered  to.  They,  however,  desire  to  express 
their  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  so  laid 
down,  and  they  trust  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  will,  in  all  future  grants  of 


public  money  to  these  schools,  give  efliact  as  fiu>  as 
possible  to  this  recommendation." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concurred  in  the  proposition  so 
laid  down  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  entirely  concurred 
in  the  proposition,  and  at  all  times  did  his 
utmost  to  have  it  carried  into  effect.  With 
reference  to  Birmingham,  he  could  explain 
that  a  handsome  subscription  had,  in  fact, 
been  made  there  to  meet  the  Government 
grant,  but  the  amount  was  not  known  at 
the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  estimate  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  he  ad  lam  said,  he  must  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  Newcastle 
had  been  treated  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  In  consequence  of  the  grant  hav- 
ing been  discontinued  in  1848,  he  made 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  school,  and 
found  that  it  was  supported  entirely  by 
local  subscriptions,  that  great  interest  was 
taken  in  it  by  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  that  the  scholars  attended 
regularly,  and  exhibited  great  proficiency. 
Though  the  town  was  not  quite  so  populous 
as  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  yet  the 
state  of  art  in  Newcastle  was  very  high. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  all  the  painted  glass  in 
the  beautiful  church  within  a  few  yards  of 
that  House,  raised  by  the  munificence  of 
a  lady,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle,  who  considered  the  School  of 
Design  highly  important  for  the  education 
of  those  who  practised  his  art.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the 
sum  of  150^  now  granted  was  far  too  small 
in  comparison  with  the  sum  given  to  other 
towns  with  very  inferior  claims. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  continue  to  receive  pupils  in  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Design  ?  He  had  un- 
derstood that  school  to  be  intended  only  for 
persons  who  were  to  be  engaged  as  masters. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  the  London  school  ex- 
clusively a  normal  school.  In  a  place  like 
London,  where  so  many  beautiful  and  in- 
genious manufactures  were  carried  on,  it 
would  be  most  inexpedient  to  debar  students 
from  the  benefits  of  such  a  school. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(4.)  2.006?.  Professors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  EWART  regretted  that  they  had 
not  at  these  universities  a  professor  of 
history  in  connexion  with  diplomacy.  In 
the  time  of  George  I.,  the  professors  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
were  intended  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
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history  in  connexion  with  the  provisions  of 
treaties;  and  some  of  the  best  diplomatists 
of  this  country  owed  their  celebrity  to  the 
information  which  they  received  under 
these  professors.  In  the  German  and 
other  universities  on  the  Continent,  diplo- 
macy was  made  a  branch  of  study;  but 
no  instruction  whatever  was  afforded  in 
this  important  branch  in  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish universities;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy 
entered  life  perfectly  ignorant  upon  the 
subject,  without  knowing,  perhaps,  even 
the  nature  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  or  of 
Westphalia.  Without  wishing  to  see  any 
special  degrees  given  for  proficiency  in 
this  study,  he  still  thought  that  a  certifi- 
cate given  to  persons  who  might  have 
passed  with  proficiency  through  a  course  of 
modem  history  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, would  be  of  great  service,  and,  at 
all  events,  would  assist  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
selection  of  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
appointed  as  attaches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HUME  concurred  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  would 
be  prepared  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  no 
attache  should  be  appointed  who  had 
not  passed  through  a  certain  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  thought  that  if  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  universities  were  paid  by 
the  nation,  it  was  hardly  right  that  the 
benefit  of  their  lectures  should  be  confined 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  still 
less  that  they  should  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  those  among  the  higher  ranks 
who  entertained  particular  theological  opin- 
ions. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  appeared 
to  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  fact  of 
diplomacy  being  taught  in  the  German 
universities.  He  (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  believed 
that  there  were  lectures  delivered  in  some 
of  these  universities  upon  what  was  called, 
not  **  diplomacy,"  but  *•  diplomatics,"  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  **  diplomas'* 
or  ancient  deeds — antiquarian  palseography 
in  fact — and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  lectures  delivered  there  would 
be  some  upon  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
same  manner  as  lectures  upon  the  same 
subject  would  bo  delivered  in  the  English 
universities  by  the  professors  of  law  and 
jurisprudence. 


Mr.  EWART  stated,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  difference  which  existed 
between  diplomatics  and  diplomacy,  and 
the  hon.  Member  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  was  not  taught  at  the  uni- 
versities to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  although  this  grant 
was  made  by  the  public,  a  very  heavy  tax 
was  imposed  in  return  on  degrees — a  tax 
which  was  in  every  way  unworthy  of  the 
state  of  opinion  in  that  House  with  respect 
to  education.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
burdensome  tax,  which,  after  all,  yielded 
but  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  Exchequer; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  universities 
would  gladly  provide  the  funds  required  for 
the  payment  of  their  professors  if  this  tax 
was  given  up.  With  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries, 
if  he  referred  to  the  importance  of  an 
acquaintance  with  treaties,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  agreed 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this 
branch  of  study  should  be  carefully  attend* 
ed  to  by  a  particular  class  of  students  in 
the  universities.  He  ventured  to  hope  that 
the  alterations  which  had  recently  been 
made  in  the  course  of  study  at  Oxford, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  He  did  not  believe  that  many 
students  would  direct  their  attention  to 
them;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
class  of  young  men,  to  whom  it  was  most 
important  that  their  minds  should  be  en- 
gaged with  those  subjects,  would  be  led  to 
turn  their  attention  to  them.  With  regard 
to  the  libraries  at  the  universities,  he  quite 
agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
spoken  in  thinking  that  the  immense 
stores  of  learning  accumulated  there  should 
be  thrown  open  to  the  students  generaUy, 
and  he  believed  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  general  desire  to  that  effect 
was  wanting  to  induce  the  authorities  to 
comply  with  the  wish. 

Mr.  LENNARD  said,  modem  history 
and  the  law  of  nations  were  at  present 
made  distinct  branches  of  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  reply  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham, he  would  say  that  the  lectures  in 
that  university  were  open  to  the  public. 
With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  diplomacy,  he  did  not  think  that 
was  at  present  required  at  Cambridge,  as 
there  were  two  eminent  professors  there, 
whose  lectures  included  all  the  instruction 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  desired  in  that 
respect. 

2D2 
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Mb*  SLANEY  hoped  thet  first  instruc- 
iiquB  giveu  to  students  in  diplomacy  would 
be  to  speak  the  truth.  One  of  the  best 
ambassadors  this  country  ever  had  was  a 
ro^i>  who  had  learned  that  lesson,  and  by 
his  undeviating  adherence  to  truth  the 
other  uatioQS  were  completely  deceived  by 
him. 

M^.  V.  SMITH  said,  if  the  withdrawing 
c^  the  duty  on  degrees  would  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  professorships,  he  thought  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  effect  thereby  an  arrangement  that 
^ould  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
He  thq^ght  it  highly  objectionable  that 
the  votes  for  the  different  universities  and 
iMsadcmies  should  be  included  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  discussed  in  that  House  every 
year. 

Mh.  EWART  hoped  that  some  arrange- 
Plient  would  be  made  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
fhe  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  by 
which  those  agents  who  were  in  future  to 
represent  this  country  abroad  would  not 
exhibit  so  great  an  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  diplomacy  as  had  been  too 
often  witnessed. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  some 
such  arrangement  had  been  for  some  time 
in  contemplation;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  have  an  examination  instituted  for  those 
who  were  about  to  enter  on  their  first 
mission. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  said,  in  almost  every 
foreign  country  they  had  a  department  of 
public  law,  and  he  might  instance  particu- 
larly Russia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  some  proficiency  before  the  lowest 
diplomatic  post  would  be  conferred  on  any 
candidate.  All  the  Government  officials 
were  in  that  way  conversant  with  matters 
of  which  their  diplomatic  agents  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  thanks  to  the  education 
the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  re- 
ceived at  their  universities. 

Mr.  STANFORD  said,  he  must  defend 
the  course  of  education  pursued  at  their 
universities,  for  it  was  only  necessary  to 
looH  for  a  moment  at  the  long  life  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  had  graduated  at  these  universities, 
to  prove  that  they  possessed  attainments 
of  the  very  highest  description.  Ho  must 
complain  also  of  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
Government  in  conferring  appointments 
upon  men  who  had  passed  through  their 
university  career  with  the  greatest  honour: 
it  was  very  different  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Governments  abroad  conferred  their 
moat   important   diplomatic  appointments 


upon  those  who  had  distinguished  them-p 
selves  in  the  foreign  universities. 

Mr.  a.  B.  hope  admitted  that  the  XJnU 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did 
bring  forth  men  of  great  and  di6tmgui8hc4 
talent;  but  ho  could  not  concur  w)th  ^hq 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Readinj^. 
in  the  opinion  that  they  ha4  i^ny  right  Iq 
complain  of  any  imdue  neglect  on  the  par^ 
of  the  Government  of  this  country.  Hq 
denied  that  men  of  eminent  literary  attaip-; 
ments  were  deprived  of  due  oppoFtqpity  of 
advancement.  He  might,  with  great  pro-i 
priety,  refer  as  an  illustrious  proof  pf  thi^ 
to  one  individual  for  whose  recent  calamity 
every  one  who  heard  him  must  feel  tha 
deepest  regret.  He,  when  a  young  mai^ 
of  21 ,  was  at  once  put  into  high  o^ce,  an4 
why  ?  because  he  had  hecooie  a,  double 
first-class  man  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  to  chitrge  t\iq 
Government  of  the  country  wi^h  neglecting 
men  of  talent  who  were  coni^ected  with  ous 
universities.  At  the  saipe  time  he  must 
observe,  that  if  the  seleotion  were  ma4e 
exclusively  from  seats  of  learning,  it  would 
be  establishing  a  principle  of  centralisation, 
which  he  was  happy  to  believe  was  pontrarj 
to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  thi§  ppuntrj. 
Vote  agreed  to;  as  was — 
(5.)  3, §67/.,  University  of  LondoQ, 
(6.)  7,480/.,  Universities,  ^c.  Scotland, 
Mr.  EWART  said,  that  access  was  no( 
afforded  to  the  public  to  the  libraries  con- 
nected with  the  universities  ifi  Scotland. 
Several  years  ago,  eleven  universities  had 
a  right  to  demand  copies  of  works  fron^ 
authors  and  publishers.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  great  grievance,  and  a  Bill  w(i^ 
passed  which  reduced  the  number  of  uni- 
versity libraries  which  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand copies  to  fiVQ,  In  consequence  of 
this  the  country  made  a  compensation  to 
those  six  universities  who  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  demand  copies.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  in  Scotland  were  of 
opinion  that  they  were  entitled  to  hare 
access  to  those  libraries,  as  an  eauivalent 
for  the  sum  so  paid.  He  thougnt  there 
was  reason  in  the  claim.  In  France  an4 
Italy  all  the  university  libraries  were  open 
to  the  people  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
universities  were  situated, 

Mr.  HUME  considered  that  when  the 
public  contributed  money  to  the  libraries, 
they  ought  to  be  available  to  the  inhabit- 
ants generally. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  hoped  the  House  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  be^  al- 
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ready  turned  to  this  subject  With  a  view 
to  do  what  would  be  right  in  the  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  House  must  be 
aware  that  the  Goyemment  possessed  very 
little  coiitrol  over  the  libraries  of  the  uni- 
versities. The  library  of  the  University 
tof  Edihburgh  was  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  students  there. 

Vote  agreed  to  ;  as  were  also — 

(7.)  300i.  Royal  Irish  Academy.  (8.) 
^00^.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  (9.) 
6,5001  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

(10.)  4,100^.  Theological  Professors, 
Belfast. 

Mb.  V.  SMITH  asked  why  there  was 
-an  ihorease  in  the  {>resent  year  of  500^ 
in  the  last  vote,  and  of  1,0002.  ib  the  vote 
now  pk-oposcd? 

Mr.  HAYTER  replied  that  the  5001. 
additional  voted  for  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety was  for  the  pui|)08e  of  completing 
the  conservatories  in  the  botatiio  garden 
belonging  to  it»  and  for  fitting  heating  ap- 
paratus in  them.  The  additional  1,0002. 
for  the  Belfast  institution  Was  occasion^ 
by  the  retiring  allowances  iiiade  to  five 
professors,  and  to  gratuities  to  three 
others.  Of  course  the  latter  charge  Would 
not  appeaf  in  future  years.  The  reasoti 
of  this  charge  was  because  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant  to  the  professors  of  the  Belfast 
institution  Ceased  on  the  opening  of  Queen's 
College  in  that  place. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  why  thete 
five  professors  were  not  appoitlted  to 
Queen's  College  ? 

Sir  W.  SOM&RVILLE  said,  that  all 
the  former  professol-s  that  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  Queen's  College,  had  been 
named.  It  was  thought  oDly  Just  that 
some  retiring  allowance  should  be  made  to 
the  remainder. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(11.)  38,569t.  British  Museum  New 
Buildings. 

Mr.  WYLD  hop^  that  somo  improve- 
ments would  be  made  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  for  every  one  who 
had  recently  visited  it  must  be  aware  that 
tiie  accommodation  in  it  was  fAr  toO  stnall. 
In  addition,  atiy  one  who  visited  that  apart- 
ment at  this  time  of  the  year,  would  fiiid  it 
impossible  to  pursue  any  studies  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  in  it^  He  would  tiot  then 
go  into  the  Question  of  the  bataloguis;  but 
he  wished  to  know  whether  any  sum  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  arranging  and  cata- 
loguing modern  books,  for  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  to  an  enormous  et- 


cess. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  expressed  a  wish  that  the  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  should  be  postponed 
utitil  the  regular  vote  for  the  British 
Museum  came  before  the  House.  The 
present  vote  only  referred  to  the  new 
building. 

Mr.  WYLD  considered  that  he  was  per- 
fectly right  in  bringing  this  subject  for- 
ward on  the  present  occasion,  as  what  he 
had  stated  showed  a  want  of  room  in  the 
building.  That  was  also  thb  excuse  made 
for  the  modem  books  in  the  Museum  not 
having  been  registered  and  catalogued. 
Those  who  visited  the  reading-room  could 
not  get  any  book  which  had  been  published 
Within  the  last  three  years.  If  any  of  the 
attendants  werb  askisd  why  sUch  bookfc 
could  not  be  procured,  the  l^ply  was,  that 
there  was  no  room  in  the  establishment  for 
placing  them  in  a  situation  to  suit  the 
public  convenience.  He  wished  to  ktioW 
whether  it  was  intended  to  appropriate  any 
portion  of  the  new  wings  to  the  reception 
of  new  works  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  t^e  EXOBE- 
QUER  said,  it  would  be  much  tnore  con- 
venient if  the  hon.  Qentleman  would  allow 
the  invariable  practice  to  bo  pursued  ill 
regard  to  this  vote.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  whose  absence 
he  most  deeply  regretted,  but  who,  he 
hoped,  would  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  he 
again  present  with  them,  was  in  the  habit 
of  annually  bringing  forward  this  vote^  and 
of  ehtering  into  a  systematic  atid  detailed 
explanation  of  all  that  related  to  the  tnati- 
agemebt  of  the  British  Museum.  Thetis 
being  no  hon.  Member  present  who  Wna 
connected  with  the  British  Musenm"— 
[Here  ike  fight  hon.  Gentleman  hdd  his 
attention  dinect»d  to  the  prekenc^  of  8hr 
R,  Inglis.]  He  did  hot  observe  his  hoii. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford;  but  still  he  thought  a  fitter  deea- 
sion  would  occur  for  this  discussion,  when 
he  trusted,  after  a  few  dayd,  the  right  hoii. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
would  be  able  to  make  his  usual  statement 
to  the  House. 

Mb.  WYLD  considered  that  the  discna- 
sion  was  properly  raised  on  this  vote,  fbr 
one  of  the  items  in  it  was  for  building  a 
new  rooiti  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Museum,  with  a  staircase  up  to  the  printed 
book  department  for  the  reception  and  re- 
gistration of  books. 

Sir  D.  DUNDAS  thought  that  he  could 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Instead 
ef  the  books  being  l-egistered  in  the  «fefi»%- 
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tarj*s  office,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  that 
duty  was  transferred  to  the  printed  books 
department,  and  some  delay  was  occa- 
sioned in  the  first  instance.  That  duty 
was  to  be  performed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  M.  Panizzi;  and  it  was  certainly 
much  better  that  the  register  should  be 
placed  under  his  control,  than  any  other 
officer  of  the  Museum.  With  regard  to 
the  reading-room,  certain  arrangements 
are  in  the  course  of  being  made  since  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  with  the  view 
of  giving  the  public  more  accommodation 
in  that  place  than  they  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed. It  had  been  clearly  shown,  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  commissioners, 
that  ill  no  reading-room  connected  with 
any  public  library  in  the  world  was  there 
80  much  accommodation  afforded,  and 
where  so  many  books  were  allowed  to  a 
reader  at  one  time,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  place  in  which  so  many 
advantages  were  given  to  the  common 
reader. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  felt,  after  the  able 
explanation  just  given,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words.  When  Her  Majesty's  Government 
a  few  years  ago  proposed  to  grant  10,000^. 
a  year  to  supply  the  hiatus  which  existed 
in  the  department  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  was  not  considered  that 
there  would  be  such  an  accumulation  as 
would  require  additional  buildings.  The 
trustees  had  represented  this  to  ller  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  he  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  application,  and  that  a  grant  would  be 
made  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  afford- 
ing better  accommodation  in  the  reading- 
room.  At  present  there  was  accommoda- 
tion for  only  250  persons  in  the  reading- 
room. 

Sm  H.  VERNEY  had  often  applied  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  Museum  for  very 
common  books  without  success.  He  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  Committee  the 
propriety  of  insisting  that  a  new  common 
finding  catalogue  should  be  at  once  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  although  there 
might  be  more  accommodation  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  than  there  was  in  foreign 
public  libraries,  still  there  was  not  one- 
half  of  what  the  public  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  spoke  last 
S3  to  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue.     It 


was  well  known  that  M.  Panizzi  had  been 
proceeding  for  years  with  a  catalogue, 
which,  at  the  rate  it  had  hitherto  advanced, 
might  possibly  be  finished  about  the  year 
18§5.  He  wished  to  know  whether  any 
determination  had  been  come  to  as  to 
printing  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  ?  There  was  much  anxietj 
on  this  point,  and  the  cost  of  printing  it 
would  be  comparatively  little,  as  the  chief 
expense  had  already  been  incurred  bj  set- 
ting the  types. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  believed  about  lOO 
copies  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  had 
been  printed,  and  any  hon.  Member  wish- 
ing to  have  a  copy  could  obtain  it  bj  mak- 
ing application. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  that  the  task  of 
forming  an  adequate  catalogue  of  such  a 
library  as  that  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  think.  The  task 
was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  re- 
quired the  most  unwearied  attention.  No 
man  could  have  exerted  himself  with  more 
unremitting  labour  in  proceeding  with  the 
catalogue  than  his  estimable  friend,  Mr. 
Panizzi ;  and  the  British  public  were  deeply 
indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  department 
under  his  superintendence. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  the  trustees 
of  the  Museum  were  most  anxious  to  haye 
the  best  catalogue  of  the  Museum  library 
that  they  could  have  within  a  given  pe- 
riod. 

Sir  D.  DUNDAS  said,  that  Mr.  Panizzi 
was  a  man  of  the  very  highest  attainments, 
and  no  man  could  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  more  effectively  than  that  gentle- 
man did.  He  thought  it  right  to  say  thus 
much,  as  the  name  of  that  gentleman  had 
been  most  improperly  used  on  other  occa- 
sions as  to  things  in  the  Museum  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  (Sir  D. 
Dundas)  admitted  they  might  have  a  new- 
finding  catalogue,  similar  to  that  of  Sir  H. 
Ellis,  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  but 
the  object  was  to  obtain  as  complete  a  pub- 
lication as  possible.  They  wished  to  have 
the  work  well  done,  so  that  it  would  live  in 
all  ages;  and  when  they  looked  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
no  reasonable  man  could  expect  that  it 
could  be  completed  in  a  short  time. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  thought  the  sugges- 
tion which  he  had  made  was  of  so  great 
importance  that  he  wished  to  elicit  from 
the  House  some  expression  of  opinion  that 
steps  should  bo  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
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for  tho  formation  of  a  common  finding  ca- 
talogue. 

Mr.  WYLD  beliered  Mr.  Panizzi  to  be 
a  clever  man,  but  still  there  was  great 
ground  of  complaint  with  respect  to  the 
printed  book  department.  There  were  at 
present  40,000  books  which  had  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  three  years  in  the 
Museum,  which  were  not  catalogued,  and 
therefore  were  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  difficulty  of  forming  a  common  cata- 
logue was  greatly  exaggerated.  Every 
mercantile  man  knew  that  at  Lloyd's  it 
often  happened  that  five  hundred  ships 
arrived  in  one  day,  and  three  clerks  regu- 
larly registered  them.  He  believed,  if  five 
additional  clerks,  with  salaries  of  from  70^. 
to  80Z.  a  year,  were  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose at  the  Museum,  that  the  task  would 
be  readily  and  effectively  executed.  Those 
^ve  clerks  would  catalogue  250  a  day, 
which  would  give  1,500  a  week,  6,000 
a  month,  and  72,000  a  year. 

Mb.  EWART  wished  to  know  whether 
any  steps  had  been  taken  with  the  view  of 
opening  the  library  of  the  Museum  in  the 
evening  ?  There  were  large  classes  who 
could  only  attend  at  that  period  of  the 
day. 

Sir  D.  DUNDAS  said,  the  matter  was 
under  consideration.  It  must  be  obvious, 
however,  that  some  risk  of  accidents  from 
fire  would  be  incurred. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  M.  Guizot,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  British  Museum 
Commissioners,  stated  that  the  libraries 
at  Parts  of  St.  Genevieve  —  those  at 
Amiens,  and  Rouen,  were  open  in  the 
evenings.  The  system  of  lighting  build- 
ings in  England  was  more  advanced  than 
that  on  the  Continent,  and  he  conceived 
the  Museum  library  could  be  opened  after 
dark  without  incurring  the  least  risk. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  vindicated  the  con- 
duct  of  the  trustees  in  imposing  salutary 
restrictions  on  the  privileges  of  admission. 
There  was  no  respectable  person  who  could 
not  get  in.  The  Library  at  St.  Genevieve, 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  as  a  model  in- 
stitution, was  the  scene  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous excesses,  because  no  such  restric- 
tions were  imposed  as  were  adopted  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  mob  had  access 
at  all  hours. 

Mr.  EWART  explained.  He  had  not 
held  up  the  library  in  question  as  a  model 
institution.  He  had  merely  instanced  it 
as  an  institution  which  was  lighted  at  night 
without  injury  to  the  books. 


Mr.  STANFORD  complained  of  the  re- 
strictions existing  upon  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  library  of  the  Museum.  He 
himself  had  once  applied  as  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Cambridge  University  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion, and  in  reply  was  refused  the  ticket, 
but  referred  to  a  list  of  persons  with  which 
he  was  furnished.  That  was  one  instance, 
and  doubtless  there  were  hundreds  of  other 
similar  ones.  Unless  the  reading-room- 
were  too  small  to  contain  the  applicants, 
such  restrictions  were  impolitic,  and  un- 
worthy the  liberal  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(12.)  3,0502.  British  Museum  Purchases. 

Mr.  HUME  hoped  that  Government 
would  make  no  purchases  until  all  the  other 
purchases  were  properly  arranged.  He 
did  not  object  to  Layard's  collection;  but 
various  collections  were  not  yet  classed  and 
properly  arranged. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  the  Go- 
vemment  of  France  had  prepared  an  expe- 
dition the  moment  the  discoveries  had 
been  made  in  Mesopotamia.  We  had  suf- 
fered the  great  discoveries  of  Layard  to 
remain  on  the  strand  at  Bussorah  till  they 
sunk  in  the  mud,  and  after  all  they  were 
to  be  removed  by  freighting  a  small  mer- 
chantman. The  example  of  France  might 
usefully  be  adopted  by  the  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  collection  of  coins  and 
other  antiquities  which  had  been  recently 
purchased,  had  been  offered  at  a  price  so 
exceedingly  reasonable  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  thought  it  right  to  procure  them 
at  once,  lest  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
might  not  again  occur.  The  coins  were 
in  the  most  beautiful  order,  and  were  the 
most  curious  collection  in  the  empire. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(13.)  1.500^,  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  SLANEY  said,  that  during  big 
visits  to  the  National  Gallery  lately,  he 
had  observed  that  the  rooms  were  not  un- 
frequently  crowded  by  idle  persons,  who 
brought  children  there  with  them,  cracked 
nuts,  and  wore  jackets  which  smelt  of 
smoke  and  dirt.  These  persons  stretched 
themselves  luxuriously  on  the  benches, 
and  seemed  to  have  gone  in  there  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun.  Now, 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  grievance  of  this; 
he  was  always  delighted  to  see  the  humbler 
classes  in  such  places;  but  he  certainly  did 
think  that  an  evil  resulted  from  the  mdis- 
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criminate  and  unrestricted  adinisBion  at  all 
seasons  of  such  persons  as  those  to  whom 
be  had  alluded.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  persons  who  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  valuable  and  interesting  pic- 
tures, were  excluded  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  presence  of  such  individuals.  He 
would  not  propose  that  the  gallery  should 
be  less  frequently  open  in  the  week  than  it 
was  at  present.  He  would  still  have  it 
open  four  days  in  the  week;  but  he  cer- 
tainly thought  that  it  would  be  very  judi- 
cious to  make  arrangements  that  upon  one 
day,  and  upon  one  day  only,  there  should 
be  a  charge  of  6d,  for  admission,  in  order 
to  afford  ladies  an  opportunity  for  visiting 
the  gallery. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(14.)  19,000^.,  Geological  Survey  and 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

(15.)  2,696?.,  Scientific  Works  and  Ex^ 
periments. 

10,0001^.  was  then  proposed  towards  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  erecting  on  the 
Earthen  Mound,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
buildings  for  a  national  gallery  and  other 
purposes  connected  therewith,  and  with 
the  promotion  of  fine  arts  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  he  had  been  in 
Edinburgh  on  several  occasions,  and  he 
doubted,  from  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
whether  it  was  at  all  necessary  that  the 
public  funds  should  be  voted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birming- 
ham, might  make  far  greater  claims  for  a 
vote  of  this  nature.  There  was  no  city  in 
which  there  were  so  many  public  monu- 
ments in  every  street;  there  were  statues 
of  warriors  and  poets.  If  the  people  con- 
sidered objects  of  this  nature  so  necessary, 
they  could  subscribe  for  them.  Something 
might  be  said  for  the  public  buildings  in 
this  metropolis,  which  were  the  property  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  which  tlie  whole 
kingdom  had  direct  access,  but  he  took  the 
present  to  be  a  proposition  to  vote  25,0001. 
to  indrvidual  societies. 

Mr.  v.  SMITH  considered  that  the  vote 
bad  been  produced  in  a  very  loose  manner. 
10,000/.  was  proposed  to  bo  voted  in  the 
present  Session,  leaving  15,000Z.  to  be 
provided  in  fpture  years,  and  it  was  not 
stated  what  proportion  was  to  be  contri- 
buted by  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  HUME  understood  this  to  be  a 
building  for  a  national  gallery  for  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  works  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
also  a  school  for  the  fine  arts,  which  was 
now  inadequately  provided  for.  He  had 
not  Been  the  plans,  but  he  understood  they 


were  not  more  thati  irere  sufficient  for  the 
metropolis.  There  was  a  rising  school  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  artists 
had  shown  considerable  talent; 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  was  afraid  that  the 
vision  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Motitrofte 
was  somewhat  hasy  when  he  looked  back 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti^eed.  After 
what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton,  this  was  a  vote  Which 
came  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  he 
had  expected  thai  the  hoti.  Member  for 
Montrose  would  have  moved  that  it  sbould 
be  negatived,  and  he  should  have  given 
him  his  support.  He  thought  at  least  that 
they  ought  to  have  the  vote  postponed 
until  they  had  the  correspondence,  and 
therefore  he  moved  that  the  vote  be  post^ 
poned. 

Sir  W.  G;  CRAIG  said^  that  th« 
school  in  Scbtland  had  produced  Wilkie 
and  other  artists.  The  whole  expense 
would  be  40.000^ 

Mr.  bright  did  not  think  the  expla- 
nation  was  at  all  satisfactory,  beeausd 
25,000^  was  to  be  given  out  of  th<^ 
public  funds.  There  were  exhibitions  iti 
Manchester,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  iti 
any  case  they  had  come  to  Parliament  fot 
a  vote.  There  could  be  no  justice  in  giv- 
ing to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a  sum  of 
25,0001^.  for  an  object  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  country  had  no  interest.  The  HoUa^ 
was  voting  entirely  in  the  dark;  the  note 
appended  to  the  vote  gave  no  information 
whatever.  This  money  might  be  applied 
to  half  a  doEon  objects  over  which  the 
House  had  no  control  whatever. 

The  CHANCELLOR  oP  the  EXCHE^ 
QUER  thought  it  fair  that  some  distine- 
tion  should  be  made  in  favour  of  London » 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  in  preference  to 
other  towns. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  thought  that  in 
dealing  with  the  public  money  they  should 
be  just  before  being  generous. 

Mr.  cowan  considered  that  the  Scotch 
artists  were*  in  every  way,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  patronage,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  vote  would  be  passed. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  should  protest 
against  the  vote,  unless  the  plan  and  cor- 
respondence were  laid  on  the  table,  other- 
wise ho  should  divide  the  House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  withdraw  the  vote 
at  present. 

Vote  withdrawn. 

(16.)  4,049i.  Bermudas. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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Resolntions  to  be  reported  To-ttWbWi 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned   at  half-after  TweiVd 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LO&DS, 
Tuesday,  J^fy  %  1850. 

MtittTTsb.]  PiTBUO  BltU;-^!'  XtptoB  MM  Chal^ 
vey  Marriages  Validitj; 
3*  Law  of  C^jright  of  Deaiga  Amtodaitiit. 

EDUOATIONi 

Tiie  Barl  of  HARROWBT  rtae  td 
tnove  the  iit>pi>iiittiient  of  a  Sele<$t  Cbtti' 
mittee  to  ini)uire  into  the  opeftilioici  iind 
effect  of  the  system  under  whieh  the  annoal 
grant  of  publid  moneV  ^01^  the  milrpbsel^  ol 
Education  is  administered.  The  ndble 
Earl  iTas  utiderstood  to  ImTj  that  in  briii  j-^ 
ing  forward  thid  qiti^tion'he  ihonld  t^hii 
onlj  to  the  leading  t»oittti  ift  (ftonhekidii 
with  the  Sttbjeet,  arwdinlf  going  into  deti^i 
bdt  he  faopied,  hj  the  stitOments  l^hieli 
he  would  be  enabled  to  ilublnit  to  theii^ 
Lordships,  to  iiiduee  thdm  to  grattt  th« 
Committee  the  Itppoihtlnent  ef  Whieh  htt 
had  now  to  tnore.  The  |;Ceat  question  6f 
Education  had,  at  Various  ttmes^  i*dceitbd 
the  attention  of  that  and  ike  other  HduM 
of  Parliament  for  totne  years  paati  luld  the 
aetu4l  condition  of  thb  eoabtrj  with  i^ef^atd 
to  education  had  been  piroV^  b^  h  «erie4 
of  itiquiries  to  be  such  a^  required  ^^ttf 
contribution  from  public  ka\  pnrate  edtiMeil 
that  could  possiUy  be  obtaii^ed.  Wheb 
thih  dijstoTerj  waft  fiM  made,  nntheroafl 
suggestions  were  throwti  eiit  As  t6  thti  best 
mode  of  mating  and  pi^eftdtng  fb^  die 
necessity.  Thehe  were  persoiui,  i£  the 
first  instance,  Who,  seeiiig  the  diffidultiea 
Whi«h  stood  in  the  w«t  of  Mtablishing  * 
System  of  ^digioui  Mveiltion  tttidel*  the 
auspices  of  the  Stkte>  tmth  ttii  Woilld  kneel 
the  particular  cirettmJiUin^e^  of  the  ooutt^ 
try,  divided  as  it  was  into  eo  ifiUny  i«li>- 
gious  persnasiottA,  were  inelined  to  throw 
aside  altogether  the  elenMnl  of  rdligieli  aH 
an  essential  ingredient  of  State  edaeationi 
and  advocated  either  aa  bdocatien  purely 
ilecular,  leaving  it  entiteljr  to  the  tniniateri 
of  the  religions  bodiei  to  whith  the  parent! 
of  the  children  belonged  to  supply  religtovi 
insttuction,  or  to  cotitrive  some  great  nea<» 
tral  formula  of  religious  teaching  Whieh 
might  be  useful  to  all,  tod  offensive  to  110*6% 
These  proposals,  alid  the  attempts  to  earrf 
them  out)  had,  from  time  to  time,  4»ii|(hMMd 


Ihd  public  atttotion;  and  it  WM  ittMrtAM 
to  bbserve,  that  whenever  the  j  \m,  \Mftk 
tabmitled  topublle  inve6tigAtitt&i  they  kAdl 
both  of  them  met  with  altnMt  tittivei^ 
reptobatioti^  He  thought  it  h^d  bi^n  aoM 
tatisfhetorily  ptiov^  that  there  Wte  ett^f 
one  practical  idode  by  Which  the  natiodU 
want  in  regard  to  education  cduld  be  meti 
lifad  that  Wiw  by  admitting  the  ftdigl^tti 
principle  in  edcloatioii,  relyitig  oh  the  t^ 
ligieus  bodies  into  Whieh  the  cbtkHtty  WtOl 
dividedi  The  tiMiotl  did  ttOt  pfofeee  M 
gite  edueatieti  iti^lf,  but  tb  perform  thd 
Work  of  ednciitioti  With  the  tld  ^  fidb9^ 
niaty  tiMlAtAncO  fivtii  the  BtAte^  thhHlgh 
the  grent  feligietia  bediesi  It  eetltHbuleA 
libeitUly  tewetde  that  objeoti  atid  he  WM 
sAy,  that  in  hie  jodgmeiit  thie  waft  the  oii^ 
principle  that  eould  be  eneeeeeAdly  caiticd 
euti  He  belteted  that  the  eeabtiy  pn^ 
i%lly  had  ttrifed  at  Ihie  eobeliisiee,  ML 

kleo  thet  to  4ttetnpt  tb  eepuMite  edneitleii 

altogethei'  freili  rdiglen  Wae  perfectly  te^ 
pohsible;  that  edtldition— 'the  toafaiibtf  ef 
the  nMta-^Was  ihsepaiiable  from  i^igietti 
and  that  thel^flM  the  two  eeuld  lietneir  Ml 
disjoined.  The  mind  of  the  eouiiiry  WM 
made  top  on  this  point,  tad  thei^re  theri 
need  be  Ao  Airthe^  qoeetiod  on  the  MbjeM  I 
indeed)  the  iMeptlott  that  a  prbposid  W 
establish  a  eystem  of  inetely  secular  edtt* 
eation  lately  tael  With  in  toOthet  plaeei 
nsade  it  peffectly  dear  thM  ptoblie  opiniea 
Was  decidedly  adveriie  to  hny  iyetetai  of 
education  that  WM  liot  bused  ttpbti  rttU 
gion»  The  othef  altehietive  of  eikdeev^w^ 
uig  to  obtaiA  ebmethintf  thitt  weald  be  dim 
tlMt^l  to  nobedy*  while  it  would  be  neeftd 
in  eetue  degree  to  hll,  was  afa  eiperiteeiii 
equally  ftitile  With  the  jlrst.  It  wah  pei^ 
feOtly  evident  thht  if  they  wished  eduei^ 
tion  to  hUVe  toy  e&bdt  eh  the  iniad^  ii  iftuH 

be  vk  the  hattdfl  0^  taiea  deeply  etrnvlBced 

of  the  tMth  of  what  they  were  called  upM 
to  teeeh;  lifad  it  they  AUetbpted  to  put  il 
into  the  htthde  bf  thole  Whb  Were  eeufttatttly 
afitud  lest  they  ehouM  oveivtep  the  liifaite 
iirescribed  for  them-^Who  Wefe  ever  hnt*» 
ibus  lest  they  should  inbtolcate  that  Whieh 
Was  not  pehnitted-^hey  would,  pbrhapsi 
have  men  bf  much  disei^tiott,  hilt  they  coiild 
e^te  very  little  teat  in  the  great  bttsineae 
of  edttcatibg  the  ybung,  hnd  without  seal  ne 
teode  ef  education  ebuM  be  suceessfal.  Il 
was  dear,  therefore,  th&t  the  Hyiitem  bf 
educating  the  country  thh>ngh  the  difi^relil 
teligiotts  bodies  was  the  otoly  one  that  the 
people  of  this  country  wetre  prepared  te 
accept)  but  it  Was  at  the  same  Ume  mtnifeat 
that  ttvB  pert  Whieh  the  State  ib«4  in  thii 
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important  matter  should  not  bo  partially 
or  unfairly  discharged :  that  the  State 
should  carry  out  the  principle  fairly  and 
fully,  that  it  should  trust  implicitly  in  those 
whom  it  professed  to  aid,  allowing  each 
community  to  apply  the  principle  without 
fetter,  scruple,  or  limit,  and  giving  full 
scope  to  the  development  of  the  religious 
energies  of  those  who  were  embarked  in 
the  great  work  of  education.       And  he 


the  principle  of  working  through  the  zeal 
of  other  parties  in  order  to  educate  the 
people,  it  was  highly  objectionable  to 
adopt  a  course  which  tended  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  that  zeal.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  had,  in  this  respect,  caused 
much  dissatisfaction;  and  he  should  like* 
therefore,  to  give  the  parties  who  com- 
plained an  opportunity  of  coming  forward 
to  state  what  they  wished  to  be  done*      He 


now  came  to  a  point  which  of  late  had  at-  was  anxious  that  persons  of  great  experi- 
tracted  an  unusual  degree  of  public  atten-  ence  and  knowledge  should  be  allowed  to 
tion.     A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Govern-   appear  and  state  the  nature  of  their  com- 


ment had  evinced  a  desire  to  take  a  part 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people, 
a  communication  was  opened  with  the  Na- 
tional Society,  with  the  view,  if  possible. 


plaints,  not  in  the  arena  of  that  House, 
but  where  their  communications  could  re- 
ceive more  careful  and  minute  considera- 
tion—  before  a  Committee   appointed  to 


of  coming  to  some  arrangement  connected  :  inquire  into  the  whole  system  now  in  ope- 
with  the  management  of  the  Church  of  j  ration.  There  was  another  point  which 
England  schools.  The  National  Society  |  he  thought  could  be  strongly  urged  in  fa- 
and  the  late  Primate  were  exceedingly  de- 1  vour  of  inquiry.  They  were  professedly 
sirous  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  |  pursuing  the  present  system  as  an  experi- 
with  the  Government,  and  to  adopt  some  .  ment,  and,  as  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
common  ground  on  which  both  parties  ,  year  by  year  showed,  they  were  introduc- 
could  meet.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  ,  ing  frequent  changes.  They  had  inspec- 
details  of  the  correspondence  which  took  tors  abandoning  some  opinions  which  they 
place;  but  the  result  was,  that  the  National  had  originally  expressed,  and  of  this  he 
Society  found  it  impossible  to  go  on  with  was  certainly  far  from  complaining.  But 
the  management  clauses  which  the  Com-  was  it  not  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  in-  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  eza- 
sisted  upon.  The  principles  laid  down  by  mining  those  inspectors,  in  order  that  thej 
the  Government  he  complained  of  as  a  might  have  before  them  the  result  of  their 
complete  departure  from  the  system  of  en- 1  experience,  and  learn  what  their  views 
couraging  the  religious  bodies  to  promote  i  were  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  oat 
the  education  of  the  people :  it   became '  the  scheme  on  which  they  had  entered  ? 


gradually  converted  into  a  system  of  com- 
pulsion which  was  inimical  to  the  principle 
proposed  to  be  carried  out,  and  was  an  en- 
tire departure  from  that  offer  of  encourage- 
ment to  religious  bodies  which  was  under- 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  inspection 
was  not  confined  to  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign School  Society,  but  extended  to  the 
Wesley  an,    Roman   Catholic,    and    other 


stood  to  be  the  basis  of  the  arrangement,  schools  receiving  assistance  from  the  £du- 
The  Government  insisted  that  Committees  cation  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
of  Management  should  be  thrust  upon  the  This  power  of  inspection  was  a  very  deli- 
Church  of  England  schools,  without  the  cate  one  ;  it  was  an  irresponsible  power; 
consent  of  the  parties  who  had  the  manage-  and  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  with 
ment,  and  refused  to  assist  in  the  building !  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
of  those  schools  where  the  clergy  insisted  .  spectors,  it  had  excited  some  jealousy, 
on  retaining  the  sole  management.  Of  and  given  some  offence.  A  Committee 
course  there  were  possible  cases  of  bad ,  could  not  fail  to  obtain  some  useful  facis 
constitutions  in  the  case  of  schools,  which '  relative  to  the  present  system  of  inspec- 
no  one  would  expect  the  Government  to ;  tion,  and  whether  it  was  so  managed  as 
carry  out;  but  the  existence  of  such  cases  really  to  be  working  out  the  object  in  yiew. 
could  not  operate  as  a  reason  for  re- .  Parliament  ought  also  to  know  what  kind 
quiring  those  checks  and  restrictions  which  of  education  it  was  voting  money  to  pro- 
the  Government  wished  so  stringently  to  ;  mote.  Now,  what  was  the  sort  of  instruo- 
enforce.  He  thought  that  in  the  matter ,  tion  they  were  providing,  and  what  were 
of  education  they  should  look  leniently  j  the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters  to 
even  on  the  crotchets  of  those  who  liberally  ,  whom  were  to  be  intrusted  the  teaching  of 
contributed  their  money  for  its  advance-  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  ?  The 
ment.     The  Government   having  adoptc^l  •  inspectors  told  them  every  year  the  com- 
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plaint  was,  that  the  time  was  more  and   by  quadrumanous  animals  ?  "     In  another, 
more  limited  during  which  the  children  at-    these  young  women  were  required  to  give 
tended  school — that  they  were  more  fre-    an    account   of   the   chief  writers   in  the 
quently  kept  from  school  when  they  could  ;  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  also  to  gi?e 
be  made  useful  at  home — and  that  they  left '  some  account  of  the  chief  literary  produc- 
school  earlier.     The  greater  part  of  the  '  tions  in  that  language.     Then  they  were 
pupils   were,   indeed,   children  of  the  la-  I  asked  to  say  in  what  respect  the  English 
bouring  classes,  who  went  early  to  labour,  !  language  differed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  who  had  therefore  very  little  time  in    and  to  describe  the  changes   which  had 
which  to  acquire  all  the  elements  of  primary   taken  place   in  it  from  the  time  of  the 
scholarship  they  were  ever  likely  to  obtain,    battle  of    Hastings   up   to   the    reign   of 
Now,  let  their  Lordships  examine  the  qua-   Elizabeth.     Now,  what  a  series  of  books 
lifications  required  from  the  schoolmaster,    must  not  these   young  women   read    be- 
and  the  result.     One  inspector  stated  that   fore  they   could    be    entitled   to   express 
within  his  district  there  were  seven  young   opinions   upon  these   subjects  ?      He  be- 
schoolmasters  who  had  either  already  en-   lieved   that  what  they  would   obtain  by 
tered,  or  were  about  to  enter,  into  holy  '  such  questions  would  be  a  little  superficial 
orders,  and  he  regretted  the  loss  which   gabble,  and  that  they  would  leave  the 
their  schools  were  likely  to  sustain  thereby,    mind  not    only  uninformed    upon    these 
Now,  was  it  not  a  proof  that  they  were   points,  but  worse  than  ignorant.     He  did 
raising  the  standard  of  their  qualifications  '  not   know  what  answers   were  given  to 
too   high   when  this   was  taking   place  ?  I  these  queries,  but  there  were  some  curious 
The  fact  was,  they  were   attempting  to  '  replies  to    questions    upon  chronological 
give  the  children  in  these  schools  too  am-  '  events  given  by  some  of  the  pupil-teachers 
bilious  an  education,  and  the  result  was  ,  in  another  part  of  the  volume.     The  re* 
showing    itself  in  the   objections  of   the   suit  of  so  wide  an  examination  would  be 
middle  classes. .  The  country  farmers  and  '  that  the  schoolmasters,  instead  of  having 
the    country   tradesmen    were,   in    many   a  thorough  acquaintance  with  three,  four, 
places,  doing  all  they  could   to  obstruct '  or  five  subjects  of  learning,  would  have 
these  schools,  and  one  reason  was  because  |  their  knowledge  beaten  out  very  thin  in^ 
they  saw  that  the  education  of  the  children   deed,  over   a  wide   surface  of  fifteen  or 
of  the  labouring  classes  was  to  be  carried  '  sixteen  topics.     They  would  try  to  whip 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  able  to  '  up  their  memories  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
procure  for  their  own  children.     The  chil- '  pass  these  examinations.     The  schoolmas- 
dren  of  the  labouring  classes  were  gradu-  '  ters  would  get  up  a  smattering  of  French, 
ally  supplanting  the  children  of  the  small   of  German,  and  of  Greek;  and  the  Privy 
farmers     and     tradesmen     in     situations    Council  would  be,  in  fact,  giving  a  super- 
hitherto  reserved  for  the  latter — such  as   ficial  character  to  their  training  instead  of 
apprenticeships  to  grocers,  and  the  like  ;    thoroughly  grounding  them  in  those  sub- 
and  these  middle  classes  complained  that '  jects  which  they  ought  most  especially  to 
their   children  were    being   displaced   by   know.     He  should  like  to  hear  from  the 
those  who  were  getting,  at  the  expense  of  inspectors  and  from  the  parochial  clergy- 
the  State,  a  better  education  than  they  !  men  whether  the  present  mode  of  exam- 
could   procure    for    their    own    children.  '  ination  of    schoolmasters   and   schoolmis- 
Now,  their  Lordships  ought  to  have  an   tresses  was  desirable,  because  it  appeared 
opportunity  of    investigating    these  com- 1  to  him  that  the  inspectors  themselves  were 
plaints,  and  seeing  whether  they  were  well '  shrinking  from  their  work,  and  were  be- 
founded  or  not.     With  regard  to  the  fe-  '  ginning  to  see  that,  instead  of  giving  out 
male  schools,  these  objections  of  the  unfit-   so  many  things  to  be  learned  during  the 
ness  of  the  education  given,  more  especially   two  or  three  years  in  which  the  school- 

masters  and  schoolmistresses  were  in  train- 


applied.  These  young  women  were  asked, 
in  one  of  the  examination  papers,  to  say  ing,  it  would  be  better  to  limit  the  exam- 
how  much  rain  fell  in  Europe  at  different '  ination  to  a  few  points  which  they  might 
seasons.  They  were  requested  to  *•  de- 
scribe the  difference  between  endogenous 
and  exogenous  plants,  both  in  appearance 
and  internal  structure.*'  He  wondered 
what  reply  some  of  their  Lordships  would 


insist  upon  the  teachers  thoroughly  mas- 
tering. But,  as  long  as  they  offered 
prizes  and  pecuniary  rewards  for  these 
accomplishments,  the  managers  of  train- 
ing schools  would  try  to  obtain  them.     He 


make  to  these  questions.   In  another  ques-   had  no  objection  to  the  possession  of  these 
tion  they  were  asked,  *'  What  do  you  mean   accomplishments  by  schoolmasters;  but  let 
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tbem  bd  obtained  by  the  love  of  leatning, 
atid  not  by  stimulating  men  to  learn  Latin 
khA  Greek  when  they  had  to  teach  a  set 
of  children  who  were  for  so  short  a  time 
at  school.  He  believed  that  the  inspectord 
hiJid  beeti  of  essential  service  in  the  sugges- 
ttons  they  had  been  able  to  make.  They 
Wiere  inen  of  great  weight,  and  of  the 
highest  character^  and  they  would  render 
k  service  ib  going  about  the  country  and 
tisitihg  the  schools,  even  if  they  confined 
themselves  to  pointing  out  the  mistakes 
that  were  made.  They  were,  too,  not 
i>hly  men  of  the  highest  character,  but 
also  of  the  best  itltentiond,  and  they  Were 
desii^duft  of  advancing  thd  best  itit^rests  of 
ihe  cbutitry;  but  the  powei-  they  exercised 
Was  biie  which,  being  of  an  irresponsible 
character,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to 
objections  to  its  exercise.  He  thought, 
too,  there  wad  a  tendehdy  on  their  part  in 
dealibg  with  individual  masters  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  in  a  manner  which  en- 
Gourftged  the  notion  that  the  masters  were 
thb  servants  of  the  State,  father  thab  of 
the  local  committees  who  supported  their 
adhobls.  Now,  he  did  not  want  to  estab- 
lish schoolmasters  as  the  servants  of  the 
State,  because  if  they  created  the  feeling 
ob  theii*  part  that  they  stood  in  that  posi- 
tion, they  would  be  ib  danger  of  losing 
that  humility  Which  was  so  desirable  in 
themi  The  tcbdency  of  the  system  of 
inspection  was  to  centralise  everything 
cobbcctcd  with  the  education  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  dedtroy  everything  like  local 
ibfluenoe  abd  control.  The  results  which 
Bueh  A  system  had  produced  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  proved  by  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years,  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the 
Government  and  to  their  Lordships,  how 
they  permitted  a  similar  system  to  take 
foot  in  England.  He  warned  them  to 
beware  lest  they  turned  out  year  by  year 
from  the  chrysalis  state  hundreds  of  full- 
blown schoolmasters  with  wits  sharpened, 
knowledge  extended,  and  character  per- 
haps not  improved  from  the  discipline  they 
were  subjected  to,  to  become,  probably, 
preachers  of  discontent  throughout  the 
country.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  Committee 
with  a  hostile  view,  bilt  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry,  in  order  that  amend- 
ment might  be  made  if  amendment  was 
required  ;  that  if  what  he  had  stated  was 
etaggorated  it  might  be  reduced  to  its 
proper  amount ;  if  anything  that  was 
false,  that  it  might  be  rectified  and  cor- 
roeted.  The  noble  Earl  then  complained 
of  the  system  pursued  by  the  Committee 


of  Council  with  t^pect  to  the  educ4tion  of 
children  in  workhouses  and  gaols.  Hct 
was  inclibed  tb  disapprove  of  the  system 
by  which  young  men  Were  subjected  to  m 
fteveb  yebrs'  trbinirig  as  schoolmAsters,  on 
the  groubd  that  suffibiently  qualified  per- 
sons might  easily  be  obtained.  Hb  meant 
not  to  raise  opposition  to  the  pi-ocbediilgB 
of  the  Government  at  every  step,  but  hct 
thought  it  necessary  that  this  mattei^ 
should  be  inquired  into,  bnd  he  ther^fotid 
asked  for  a  Committee.  Should  the  in- 
quiry not  be  completiid  this  Session,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  publication  of 
the  evidence  Mhould  be  suspended  till  th6 
investigation  wad  complete.  It  was  most 
essential)  in  the  work  of  education,  to  havA 
the  good  Will  of  the  clergy ;  their  peciH 
niary  means  were  of  little  conseqU^bb^ 
compared  with  their  personal  labour  and 
superintendence  ;  and  tet  he  knew  baaeA 
of  curates  ob  601.  or  /O/.  a  year  cbntH- 
buting  to  the  fubds  of  the  schools,  while 
rich  squit^s  and  country  gentlemen  gave 
nothing.  They  might  depend  on  it  that 
if  they  engaged  the  sympathy  abd  good- 
will of  the  Chuitih,  they  might  make  4 
substantial  movement  in  favour  of  eddca^ 
tiont  but  without  it  they  could  do  nothing. 
He  hoped  their  Lofdships  Would  graiit  thb 
Committee,  for  no  one  could  deny  that  thb 
present  state  of  thibgs  was  obb  which 
ought  to  be  investigated;  and  ib  that  bopb 
he  would  cobdude  by  blovibg  the  t^bolit- 
tion. 

The  Motiob  having  been  sebonded. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  Sbid 
he  was  conscious^  from  the  bature  of  the 
subject,  and  from  the  great  many  points 
of  difilculty  which  it  embraced,  of  the 
impossibility  of  treating  it  otherwise  thAh 
in  a  somewhat  desultbry  manned.  Hib 
noble  FHend  had  brought  the  subject 
forward  in  a  tone  highly  cbmmendabley 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  and 
one  of  which  he,  of  all  men,  had  the  least 
reasob  to  complain.  The  noble  Ebrl  had 
estimated,  and  not  estimated  too  highly, 
all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  this  im- 
portant subject*  Without  having  occupied 
the  situation  which  he  (the  Uarquess  of 
Lansdowne)  filled,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
know  all  the  difficulties  arisibg  from  the 
subject.  He  must  disclaim  the  authority 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him  by  the 
noble  Earl;  for  he  shared  that  authority 
with  others,  whoso  assistance  he  had 
sought,  and  should  alwiatys  contibbe  to 
seek,  on  all  occasions  of  pressing  impor* 
tance.     While    he    disclaimed   altogether 
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being  an  aqtocrat  in  %\x^  administration 
of  the  system,  an4  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  sphools,  be  must,  at 
the  same  time,  observe,  tbat  unless  there 
was  some  one,  however  unwilling — and 
he  confessed  himself  to  be  the  most  un- 
willing person  in  the  ^orld — to  exercise 
a  large  control  and  authority  from  week 
to  week  and  from  day  to  day,  the  whole 
machinery  of  inspection  and  administra- 
tion would  be  at  once  suspended  and  put 
an  end  to.  That  system  had  largely 
grown  ;  it  was  not  from  the  wish  of  the 
Governfpont  to  extend  it,  bi|t  because  the 
utility  of  the  system  had  been  so  felt 
that  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  had  been 
palled  for  by  those  having  the  management 
of  schools.  To  tbe  honour  of  the  in- 
spectors, spn^e  of  whom  he  hac|  recom- 
luended,  after  most  careful  inquiry,  he 
would  state  that,  up  to  this  moment, 
there  h^^d  been  hardly  a  single  complaint 
as  to  their  conduct.  One  or  two,  indeed, 
there  had  been,  but  they  were  of  a  very 
trifling  nature  ^nd  easily  explained  ;  in  the 
main,  they  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  favour  jn  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom 
they  had  been  in  communication,  and  he 
could  produce  letters  without  end  iVom 
clergymen  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance, thanking  him  for  the  share  which 
they  supposed  he  had  bad  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  particular  inspectors  to  whom  they 
stated  themselves  to  be  deeply  indebted. 
The  noble  Earl  had  alluded  to  a  supposed 
disposition  on  the  part  of  inspectors  to  push 
their  examination  to  a  degree  higher  than 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  class,  warranted. 
Without  denying  that  this  was  a  niatter 
which  required  attention,  he  would  observe 
that  there  was  much  more  to  be  said  for 
these  high  examinations  than  the  noble 
Earl  perhaps  was  ^ware  pf — more  than  he 
(the  Marquess  of  {jansdown^)  was  aware  of, 
until  he  came  to  sift  the  cases  in  which 
complaints  were  made.  Inspectors  who 
were  men  of  education,  and  acquirements, 
and  reputation,  would  qaturally  bQ  dis- 
posed to  raise  the  standard  higher  than  thq 
case  might  easily  admit ;  but  i)pon  mjnute 
inquiry  he  h^d  received  this  explanation, 
which  he  believed  was  generally  applici^ble, 
that  although  they  felt  it  to  ]>c  their  duty 
to  take  the  books  they  foupd  in  use  in  the 
schools,  and  to  ask  the  hardest  question^ 
out  of  those  books,  as  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise, it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  thp  report 
upon  the  merits  of  the  individuals  examined 
was  founded  was  founded  upon  the  apswera 


to  those  questions.  This  fonned  Qtily  eat 
element  of  the  inquiry  by  the  inspectors  ; 
and  if  there  was  anything  he  had  been 
most  anxiously  desirous  of  impressing  upon 
them  in  his  communications  with  theiPf  it 
had  been,  that,  whatever  might  be  tb^ 
amount  of  intellectual  qualifications  which 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  seek  for  ia 
the  pupils  and  the  children,  it  was  not  in 
reference  to  thpse  intellectual  qualifieationt 
taken  alone  that  they  were  to  establish 
their  standard  of  merit.  They  had  beoa 
instructed  again  and  again,  that  general 
good  moral  and  religious  conduct,  as  oolr 
lected  from  the  representations  of  tb^ 
masters  and  clergyman,  and  more  partiour 
larly  the  clergyman  in  all  questions  of  r^ 
ligious  conduct,  was  to  be  made  one  great 
element  in  their  report,  as  entitling  appli- 
cants to  pecuniary  rewards,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  representations  of  fitness  for 
being  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  sphoola. 
To  enable  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
take  care  that  due  weight  was  allotted  to 
moral  conduct  and  religious  character, 
there  was  in  the  oertificatea  of  merit 
brought  before  them  in  the  reports  transr 
mitted  by  the  local  committees,  a  ooluma 
specially  assigned  to  these  as  distinguished 
from  any  other  qualifications.  To  take  a 
particular  case :  a  clergyman  of  Lanea^ 
shire,  who  bad  participated  in  the  publlf 
bounty  largely,  had  made  complaints  of 
the  examination  ;  he  complained  of  the 
questions  put  by  the  inspector — a  gentlor 
man  appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Wharar 
cliffe,  who  in  his  selection  of  that  gentle- 
man— Mr.  Cook — did  a  great  service  to 
the  cfiuse  of  education.  Mr.  Cook's  expla^ 
nation  was  this,  that  though  the  questions  he 
put  were  rather  hard,  he  found  them  in  the 
books  in  use  in  the  school  in  which  the  exr 
amination  took  place,  and  which  he  naturally 
took  as  standards  of  intellectual  qualifici^ 
tion,  but  that  the  persona  who  failed  to 
answer  those  hard  questions,  had  also 
shown  their  utter  incapacity  to  meet 
ordinary  and  common  questions.  He  (th^ 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  could  not  quite 
go  the  lengths  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
went  with  regard  to  these  difficult  ques^ 
tions.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  gross  and 
impracticable  absurdity  to  endeavour  to 
raise  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  at  once  to  a  very  high  standard  of 
intellectual  acquirement,  and  to  make  the 
sons  of  cottagers,  and  labourers,  or  small 
farmers  mathematicians,  naturalists,  and 
historians  ;  but  he  could  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  no  test  of  this  sort  should  be 
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applied,  or  no  opportunity  afforded  for  de- 
veloping genius  like  that  of  Faraday  ;  for 
instance,  where  it  was  found  in  a  plough- 
boy.  It  was  surely  the  duty  of  an  in- 
spector, where  he  saw  anything  like 
genius,  to  develop  it.  Some  of  the  in- 
spectors agreed  with  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne),  that  in  some  instances  the 
course  to  which  he  had  been  alluding  had 
been  carried  rather  too  far  ;  and  it  was  his 
desire  to  frame  such  a  scheme  of  examina- 
tion, especiallyof  schoolmistresses  as  should 
liot  be  liable  to  the  objection,  and  should  in- 
clude an  inquiry  into  what  might  be  called 
their  household  qualifications.  He  had  select- 
ed the  same  Mr.  Cook  for  preparing  such  a 
scheme,  for  there  was  no  one  more  capable 
of  bringing  it  into  a  definite  and  practicable 
form.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  jealousies 
which  the  noble  Earl  said  this  system  of 
education  had  generated,  perhaps  the  noble 
Earl  might  be  disposed  somewhat  to  over- 
rate the  extent  of  the  objections  felt  to  it; 
and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  might 
be  disposed  to  overrate  the  approbation  it 
had  received.  He  had  had  from  clergy- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  country  testimony 
of  the  benefit  they  had  derived  from  it; 
and  since — he  would  not  say  the  disunion, 
but  the  interruption  of  the  harmony  which 
he  had  hoped  might  exist  between  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  the  Council,  and  since 
all  communication  had  ceased — which  was 
not  many  months  ago — the  Council  had 
had  a  hundred  applications  for  assistance 
from  clergymen,  who  were  willing  to  take 
the  "  management  clauses.  '*  Those  clauses 
had  their  origin  in  the  proceedings  and 
transactions  of  the  National  Society;  with 
one  exception,  if  they  had  been  altered,  it 
was  to  meet  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  objec- 
tions that  had  been  made.  But  undoubt- 
edly there  was  a  clause  which  was  meant 
to  apply  to  the  case  of  there  being  no  per- 
son but  the  clergyman,  or  hardly  any,  ca- 
pable of  attending  to  the  business  of  the 
school,  and  in  that  case  ho  was  the  sole 
judge,  not  only  with  regard  to  temporal, 
but  spiritual  matters;  but  it  was  required 
that  a  case  should  be  made  out  to  justify 
that  exception,  and  that  was  the  gravamen 
of  the  complaint.  The  whole  of  the  '*  Mi- 
nutes" implied  a  contradiction  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  clergyman  was  not  to  be 
— as  he  ought  to  be — supreme  in  all  reli- 
gious matters  in  all  cases;  he  and  his  cu- 
rate were  necessarily,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Council,  members  of  the  committee, 
instrusted  with  all  control  in  religious  mat- 
ters; but  the  Council  did  apprehend  that 


it  was  not  the  btention  of  Parliament  in 
granting  the  vote  for  education  to  vest  the 
entire  control  of  all  matters,  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  in  any  case  assisted  bj 
the  public  money,  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergymen,  as  opposed  to  the  lay  members 
of  his  own  Church.  It  had  been  required 
in  some  instances  that  in  all  matters — 
temporal,  not  merely  religious — where  the 
lay  subscribers,  being  communicants  of  the 
Church  of  England,  differed  from  the 
clergyman,  the  clergyman's  opinion  shoald 
be  considered  that  of  the  majontj  when 
he  was  in  a  minority  of  one,  if  sanctiooed 
by  the  bishop.  The  Council  did  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
grant.  If  any  such  special  authority  was 
given  to  the  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  temporal  matters,  it  must  be 
equally  allowed  to  the  Catholic  priest,  and 
to  the  Dissenting  minister.  But  the  in- 
tention was  not  to  place  this  grant  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  It  was 
intended,  undoubtedly,  to  secure  their  co- 
operation in  the  most  important  of  all  con- 
cerns, namely,  spiritual  concerns;  and  that 
co-operation  had  been  carefully  provided 
for  in  every  act  of  the  Committee.  The 
noble  Earl  had  adverted  to  the  jealousy 
which  had  arisen,  and  had  alluded  to  the 
Wesleyans — a  body  acknowledged  to  be 
distinguished  by  great  zeal,  and  much  at- 
tached to  their  religious  opinions;  and  in 
the  first  instance  they  expressed  great  jea- 
lousy, which  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of 
a  Dissenting  body  to  entertain,  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  State  in  their  schools  by 
inspection  or  otherwise.  But  after  com- 
munications with  them,  and  explanations 
of  the  nature  of  the  inspection — that  the 
inspector  would  be  (if  he  could  not  always 
be  one  of  their  own  creed)  a  member  of 
some  Dissenting  communion,  and  one  who 
should  not  inspire  them  with  any  want  of 
confidence,  and  that  he  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  religions  teaching — the  re- 
sult was,  that  that  body  were  now  perfectly 
contented,  and  receiving  assistance  Arom 
the  Privy  Council  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  they  were  interfered 
with,  or  likely  to  be  interfered  with.  There 
had  been  a  notion  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  placed  at  some  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
grants  were  made.  But  there  was  a  per- 
fect uniformity  in  the  application  of  their 
rules  by  the  Council  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  to  other  communions.  As  far 
as  it  was  possible,  the  form  of  application 
and  of  grant  was  in  the  same  words  in 
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their  case  as  in  that  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
the  difference  was  only  in  certain  words 
relating  to  the  form  of  church  government, 
for  where  a  sect  had  no  bishop  or  no  elder, 
that  word  could  not,  of  course,  be  used. 
The  principles  which  the  Privy  Council 
had  adopted  had  been  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  Church  of  England.  Two 
principles  had  been  contended  for  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds :  the  one  that 
the  distribution  should  be  according  to 
population;  the  other  that  it  should  be  re- 
gulated by  the  contribution  of  the  parties 
requiring  assistance.  The  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  had  adopted  the  latter  prin- 
ciple, which  he  thought  the  noble  Earl 
must  admit  was  singularly  advantageous 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  paper  stating  the  proportions 
in  which  the  grants  had  been  distributed. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  did  not 
know  what  proportion  of  the  population 
might  be  taken  to  be  Dissenters,  but  he 
supposed  about  one- third.  [The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  was  understood  to  say  that  the 
proportion  of  Dissenters  was  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  population.]  He  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  begged,  however,  to 
state  what  was  the  proportion  of  grants 
apportioned  to  schools  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Between  the  1st  of  January, 
1848,  and  the  13th  of  June,  1850,  689 
schools  had  been  assisted,  and  of  these 
533  were  Church  of  England  schools. 
That  fact  showed,  at  all  events,  that  no 
disfavour  had  been  shown  to  the  Church 
of  England.  He  might  further  state  that 
of  the  schools  to  which  assistance  had  been 
given  fur  providing  maps,  school  books, 
and  articles  of  that  description,  no  less 
than  eighty  per  cent  had  been  Church 
schools.  He  certainly  thought  that  argu- 
ments and  reasons  might  be  urged,  as 
they  had  been  urged  elsewhere,  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  principle  of  population  in 
the  distribution  of  the  grants,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  population  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  richest, 
and  that  the  Dissenting  population  was 
the  poorest.  He  could  read  to  their 
Lordships,  if  it  was  necessary,  the  tes- 
timony of  a  number  of  eminent  and 
distinguished  clergymen,  who  had  ex- 
pressed to  the  Privy  Council  their  ap- 
proval of,  and  gratitude  for,  the  mea- 
sures they  had  adopted.  In  one  case  a 
meeting  of  clergymen  had  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council;  but, 
after  hearing  that  system  fully  explained. 


seventeen  out  of  nineteen  clergymen  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  subscribed  to  a  declara^ 
tion  expressing  their  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  system,  and  their  desire  for  its 
continuance.  He  might  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  opinion  on  this  subject  of  a  very 
eminent  divine,  a  clergyman  of  high  char- 
acter—  Archdeacon  Hare.  [The  noble 
Marquess  read  some  extracts  from  a  charge 
delivered  by  Archdeacon  Hare  to  the  clergy 
of  Sussex,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  the 
correspondence  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Committee  of  the  National  So- 
ciety and  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  Education,  the  latter  had  shown  such 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  such  readiness  to 
modify  whatever  was  objected  to  in  their 
system,  as  to  afford  ground  for  hoping  that 
all  real  difficulties  would  soon  be  removed. 
After  describing  the  points  upon  which 
differences  had  arisen  as  comparatively 
unimportant,  the  venerable  Archdeacon 
went  on  to  say,  that  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  Privy  Council  ought  to  have  con- 
ceded those  points;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  not  seemly  for  a  body  representing 
the  Government  to  alter  their  rules  and 
regulations,  unless  there  was  plain  ground 
for  doing  so,  nor  ought  the  Cqpimittee  of 
Privy  Council  to  be  required  to  take  a  step 
of  that  kind  unless  such  grounds  could  be 
shown  to  exist.]  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  held  it  of  importance  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  laymen,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  obtained,  by  inviting  them  to  a 
share  in  the  management,  at  least,  of  all 
temporal  matters  relating  to  the  schools, 
and  that  was  all  that  was  intended  by  the 
**  management  clause,*'  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  much  discussion.  He  could  see 
nothing  objectionable  in  such  a  measure. 
He  believed  that,  day  by  day,  people  were 
becoming  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
particular  system  of  inspection  that  had 
boon  established;  and  the  inspectors  had 
been  invited  again  and  again  to  take  a 
more  active  part  even  than  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do,  by  giving  advice  and  assist- 
ance, relating  to  the  administration  of 
schools.  The  only  blame  that  he  thought 
could  be  even  colourably  cast  upon  some 
of  the  inspectors  was,  that,  perhaps,  of 
pushing  the  extent  of  their  examinations 
too  far.  They  had  heard  of  the  singular 
questions  put  by  some  of  the  inspectors  on 
the  subject  of  chronology,  and  on  that 
point  he  might  mention  an  incident  which 
occurred  to  him  many  years  ago.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  since,  when  educa- 
tion had  not  made  much  way  in  the  coun- 
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try,  he  was  benighted  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  at  the  village  inn  at  which  he  stopped 
for  the  night  he  inquired  if  they  had  any 
books.  He  was  told  that  they  had  one 
book  which  was  in  use  at  the  village  school, 
and  he  found  it  was  a  ohronological  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  events  which  had 
occurred  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
with  the  names  of  the  mayors  of  Salisbury, 
and  a  specification  of  the  mayoralties  in 
which  the  events  had  occurred.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  little  general  and  historical 
knowledge  disseminated  in  schools  would 
be  found  useful.  He  was  as  desirous  as 
the  noble  Earl  to  sec  a  fiiU  and  searching 
inquiry;  but  at  that  period  of  the  Session 
it  was  impossible  that  a  full  and  searching 
inquiry  could  be  instituted  on  this  subject. 
Any  inquiry  they  might  make  by  a  Com- 
mittee could  only  be  partial,  and  could  lead 
to  no  practical  result;   and  he  felt  it  his 


doubted  that  he  would  have  been  in  al* 
tendance.  He  believed  that  no  apprehen- 
sion existed,  on  the  part  of  the  Established 
Church,  on  this  subject  to  the  extent  thai 
had  been  stated.  An  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  institution  establisbed  al 
Kncller-hall,  for  educating  masters  for 
workhouse  schools.  A  grant  of  money  bad 
been  voted  by  the  other  House  for  that 
establishment,  which  was  under  the  aiir 
thority  of  9i  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  gentleipan  respected  hj  all 
who  knew  him,  the  tutor  of  a  college  at 
Oxford,  and  who  had  been  selected  for  the 
office  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education,  as  well  as  for  his  other 
qualifications.  There  was  not,  he  belier- 
ed,  one  pupil  at  Kneller-hall,  which  had 
been  only  recently  opened,  who  did  not 
regularly  attend  all  the  seryices  of  the 
Church.     Now    he   admitted   it   was  not 


duty,   therefore,   however   reluctantly,   to '  right   to  exclude   fropi   an  establishment 


object  to  tho  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
He  would  not,  however,  object  to  an  in- 
quiry at  a  period  of  tho  year  when  full  jus- 
tice could  be  done  to  the  subject,  and  when  ' 


fomied  to  provide  schoolmasters  for  work- 
houses, which  contained  among  their  in- 
mates—  especially  in  great  manufacturing 
towns — persons  of  different  religious  per« 


the  other  House  of  Parliament,  with  whom  |  suasions,  and  from  an  establishment  sap- 
the  grants  originated,  might  contemporane-  '  ported  by  a  grant  of  money  voted  by  Par- 
ously  institute  a  similar  investigation;  fori  liamcnt,  which  represented  all  persuasions 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  inquiry  by  i  and  classes,  those  Dissenters  who  were 
their  Lordships'  House  would  produce  any  j  willing  to  place  themselves  under  such  a 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  the  grants,  or .  master,  and  to  become  inmates  of  a  school 
their  allocation,  unless  some  decision  on  '  so  conducted;  and  he  saw  no  objection  to 
the  subject  was  pronounced  elsewhere.  He  !  their  admission  to  that  institution.  He 
would  therefore  recommend  the  noble  Earl  '■  had  no  desire  to  shirk  inquiry  on  this  snb- 
to  bring  forward  his  Motion  at  the  com-'ject;  but,  as  he  wished  any  inquiry  that 
mencement  of  the  Session;  and  he  could  might  be  instituted  to  be  full  and  complete, 
only  say  that  if,  while  Parliament  was  sit-  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Mo- 
ting,  or  during  the  recess,  the  noble  Earl  tion  of  the  noble  Earl, 
wished  any  minutes  or  documents  relating  Lord  LYTTELTON  regretted  the  oppo- 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  sition  given  by  the  noble  Marquess  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  be  produced,  his  wish  appointment  of  a  Committee,  because  he 
should  be  complied  with.  That,  he  thought,  <  believed  that  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
would  fully  meet  tho  noble  Earl's  object.  I  would  be  the  only  chance  of  arriving  at  an 
Any  documents  that  were  required,  and  '  amicable  and  satisfactory  conclusion  upon 
that  were  not  already  on  the  table,  should  this  disputed  question — for  he  could  assure 
be  supplied  within  forty-eight  hours;  and,  '  their  Lordships  that  this  was  a  subject  on 
as  he  thought  that  course  would  be  satis- '  which  tho  greatest  dissatisfaction  and  dif« 
factory  to  the  public,  and  was  calculated  ference  of  opinion  existed  throughout  the 
to  allay  all  apprehension,  he  earnestly  en- :  country.  It  was  true  that  very  many  of 
treated  their  Lordships  not  to  assent  to  i  the  clergy  and  managers  of  schools  had 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  at  this  '  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  offered 
late  period  of  the  Session.  Ho  thought  j  by  Government.  They  knew  that  the  Go- 
no  very  great  importance  could  be  at-  vcrnmcnt  had  a  long  purse,  and  of  all  the 
tached  to  this  subject  at  present  by  the  difficulties  that  existed  with  respect  to  ob- 
Established  Church,  for  he  observed  that  jects  of  a  benevolent  character,  they  knew 
the  most  rev.  Prelate  at  the  head  of  that  that  there  was  none  greater  than  the 
Church  was  not  present;  and,  if  that  most  permanent  maintenance  of  schools.  It 
rev.  Prelate  had  considered  the  question  j  was  therefore  natural  that  they  should 
of  paramount  importance,  it  could  not  be  i  avail   themselves  of  the  assistance    thna 
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offered  them  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  persons  receiving  those  grants  were  al- 
together satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
under  which  the  advances  were  made.  On 
every  point  of  detail,  except  the  compul- 
sory clauses,  he  thought  the  proceedings 
of  the  Privy  Council  deserving  of  approba- 
tion ;  but  on  the  simple  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, he  considered  the  compulsory  impo- 
sition of  the  management  clauses  upon 
Church  schools  the  greatest  error  that 
could  have  been  committed.  The  Govern- 
ment could  have  no  wish  but  to  work  with 
the  great  body  of  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  in  the  matter  of  education.  But  the 
principle  on  which  the  management  clauses 
was  founded,  was  a  decided  innovation. 
The  system  which  was  thus  broken  in 
upon  by  the  management  clauses,  after  a 
long  and  severe  contest  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
was  settled,  and  worked  as  well  as  possible 
for  seven  or  eight  years;  and  he  believed 
every  one  of  the  additional  improvements 
might  have  been  grafted  upon  it  without 
the  management  clauses.  The  meddling 
with  the  local  administration  of  these 
schools  throughout  the  country,  was  en- 
tirely repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  who  were  opposed  to  all  attempts 
at  centralisation;  and  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  thereby  aroused,  were  a  greater 
obstruction  to  the  improvement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education,  than  any  ar- 
rangements that  were  in  force  before. 
The  main  difference  between  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council  and  the  National  So- 
ciety was  the  question  of  whether  appeal 
should  be  allowed  to  schools  receiving  aid 
from  the  Government  on  all  matters  from 
the  local  managers  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  He  thought  the  Government 
wrong  in  objecting  to  such  provision  when 
the  local  managers  wished  for  such  appeal. 
But  a  point  of  much  more  importance  was, 
not  whether  there  should  be  an  appeal  on 
all  points  to  the  bishop,  but  whether  any 
system  should  be  recognised  which  allowed 
and  proceeded  on  the  distinction  between 
what  is  religious  and  what  is  secular. 
The  common  opinion  was,  that,  in  matters 
of  instruction,  what  is  secular  is  the  great 
body  of  instruction,  and  that  what  is  religi- 
ous is  the  exception.  But  that,  he  appre- 
hended, was  a  great  mistake.  Except  in 
a  few  of  the  mere  elementary  branches  of 
education,  there  was  scarcely  one  into 
which  religion  did  not  enter.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Government,  acceded  to  the  proposal  that 
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the  distinction  between  what  is  religious 
and  what  is  secular  should  be  allowed;  but 
they  stood  on  the  point  as  to  who  should  be 
the  arbitrator,  and  preserved  that  to  their 
bishop.  In  that  way  the  religious  safety 
of  the  school  was  perfectly  attended  to. 
What  the  Committee  of  the  National  So- 
ciety first  asked  for  was  that  the  minister 
should  have  the  moral  and  religious  super- 
intendence  of  the  school.  These  were  the 
points  which  required  investigation,  and 
called  for  improvement.  One  effect  of  the 
hitroduction  of  the  clauses  had  been  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  total  insecurity  as  to  the 
future  administration  of  the  education  fund; 
and  he  feared  that  it  would  be  long  before 
the  mass  of  the  clergy  would  be  induced  to 
restore  to  the  Committee  that  confidence 
which  previously  they  had  been  well  dis- 
posed to  accord,  and  which  was  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  any  system  of 
education  in  this  country.  He  did  not 
himself  concur  in  the  alleged  expediency  of 
having  an  Act  passed  strictly  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  con- 
ceiving that  the  end  might  be  attained  bj 
having  every  new  resolution  of  importance 
submitted  by  the  Committee  for  the  previ- 
ous sanction  of  Parliament,  fis  was  done 
with  any  new  rules  of  importance  proposed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board;  but  he  did  not 
imagine  that,  while  the  compulsory  clauses 
were  retained,  even  that  provision  would  at 
all  suffice  to  restore  the  confidence  in  the 
Committee  which  the  clergy  had  with- 
drawn. As  to  Kneller-hall,  it  might  be  a 
very  good  school,  but  one  main  objection 
was  that  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
whom  it  was  calculated  to  train  quite  ex« 
ceeded  any  number  that  could  be  required 
for  poor-law  schools.  It  was  also  ob- 
jected to  it  that  it  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  civU  power.  The  Privy 
Council  had  the  sole  management,  and  the 
Church  did  not  appear  to  be  consulted  in 
the  arrangement.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  give  their  approval  to  this 
moderate  measure,  and  consent  to  an  in- 
quiry, which  might  afford  the  materials 
for  the  basis  of  some  more  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  thought  it  would  be 
quite  impossible,  as  was  admitted  by  the 
noble  Earl  himself,  that  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  this  late  period  of  the  Session 
should  be  able  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
question,  and  examine  all  the  acts  and 
transactions  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council.  It  appeared  to  him  most  reason- 
able and  fair  that  delay  should  take  place, 
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the  noble  Lord  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil having  stated  that  Government  would 
assent  to  it  in  another  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  thought  the  noble  Earl  should 
accede  to  that  proposition,  otherwise  he 
must  consider  the  noble  Earl  as  taking  a 
very  one-sided  view  of  this  question,  and 
acting  merely  as  the  organ  of  the  National 
Society  on  the  present  occasion.  lie  did 
not  think  anything  was  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  the  crotchets  of  that  body,  as  the 
system  which  had  prevailed  under  their 
management,  and  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
proposed  to  revert,  was  by  no  means  free 
from  abuses,  the  efficiency  of  their  schools 
being  liable  to  great  objections,  and  the 
management  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
clergymen;  and  he  was  not  surprised  that 
it  had  been  changed,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  had  declined  to 
continue  the  grants  of  public  money  for  its 
promotion.  [The  noble  Earl  here  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
to  show  the  imperfect  character  of  the 
National  Schools  under  the  former  sys- 
tem.] With  regard  to  the  control  which 
was  desired  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  be  considered  that  great  con- 
cessions had.  already  been  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  that  point,  and 
be  did  not  sec  how  they  could  well  go 
further  with  safety,  and  without  abandon- 
ing the  principle  on  which  the  grants  were 
made.  Objections  had  been  urged  against 
the  clause  which  referred  to  the  mode  of 
settling  any  differences  which  might  arise 
between  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the 
managers  of  schools  under  the  National 
Society;  but,  for  his  part,  he  thought  the 
clause  exceedingly  fair  and  equitable.  A 
third  crotchet  of  the  National  Society  was 
to  object  to  the  proviso  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  that  no  grant  should  be  made 
to  any  school  unless  one-half  of  the  sum 
required  had  been  previously  subscribed  by 
persons  connected  with  the  parish  in  which 
the  school  was  situated.  lie  considered 
that  this  was  a  most  reasonable  proviso. 
It  was  surely  a  most  desirable  object  to 
interest  parties  connected  with  the  parish 
in  which  a  school  was  situated  in  the  wel- 
fare of  that  school;  and  he  thought  that 
this  proviso  was  much  more  likely  to  lead  to 
that  desirable  object  than  if  it  were  merely 
left  to  the  National  Society  to  establish 
schools  in  any  part  of  the  country  where 
they  chose,  with  reference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  es- 
tablished. Besides,  the  National  Society 
were  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 


der the- influence  of  what  was  ealled  the 
*'  nigh  Church  party;*'  and  if  that  partj 
had  the  power  of  establishiog  national 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  countrj,  they 
might  use  their  influence  with  their  con- 
gregations to  induce  them  to  subscribe  the 
necessary  funds  to  enable  them  to  dissem- 
inate their  peculiar  doctrines  by  means  of 
these  schools.  The  noble  Earl  who  had 
introduced  the  Motion,  had  warned  them 
of  the  danger  of  educating  the  people  too 
highly.  He  thought  he  had  been  well  an- 
swered in  that  respect  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  President  of  the  Council*  when 
he  said  that  they  ought  to  try  to  find  oat 
and  encourage  genius  in  the  lowest  as  well 
as  in  the  highest  circumstances.  The  ex- 
perience of  Scotland  on  this  point  was  par- 
ticularly encouraging.  Many  distinguished 
men,  some  Members,  even,  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House,  had  been  educated  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  and  in  those 
schools  the  examinations,  as  he  had  himself 
witnessed,  were  somewhat  of  the  description 
given  by  the  noble  Earl.  As  a  proof  that 
an  inclination  for  reading  and  study  did 
not  incapacitate  the  poor  for  labooTy  he 
would  mention  the  case  of  two  of  the  most 
useful  of  his  female  domestics,  whose  fa- 
vourite books  were  Paradise  Lost  and 
Marmion,  For  his  part,  he  was  unable 
to  perceive  any  counterbalancing  evils,  and 
did  not  fear  that  such  would  be  found. 
He  thought  it  would  save  time  if  noble 
Lords  would  go  over  the  documents  hefore 
them,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  length- 
ened inquiry.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  National  Society,  and,  above  aU, 
the  clerical  members  of  it,  should  wish  to 
open  the  door,  with  respect  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  grant  for  education,  so  wide  as  to 
get  rid  of  all  control  over  these  schools, 
unless  through  the  bishops.  [CHes  of 
-No,  no!"] 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  ihat 
control  was  not  objected  to,  but  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  exercising  it. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  was  sure  it  must  he 
obvious  that,  if  they  granted  such  a  con- 
cession to  the  National  Society,  they  must 
also  grant  it  with  respect  to  those  schools 
of  Dissenters  which  received  a  portion  of 
the  Government  money.  In  some  in- 
stances such  a  proceeding  must  be  attended 
with  danger.  It  appeared  that  four-fifths  of 
the  public  money  devoted  to  education  went 
to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Society,  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters — because  he  found  that  out  of  a 
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population  of  13,000,000  or  14,000,000. 
there  were  8,400,000  Dissenters.  [  Cries 
of  **  Oh  !  "]  His  authority  was  M'Cul- 
loch's  Statistical  Dictionary,  He  admit- 
ted that  the  number  might  be  excessive, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  some  noble  Lords 
and  right  rev.  Prelates  might  imagine.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  be  induced  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  the  noble  Marquess  the 
President  of  the  Council,  and  defer  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  till  another 
Session.  As  he  could  not  perceive  what 
advantage  could  arise  from  inquiry,  he 
should  oppose  the  Motion. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  was  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  if  he  thought  that  by 
supporting  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl 
be  would  do  anything  to  defeat  or  impede 
the  system  of  education  which  was  now 
happily  established  in  this  country,  by  the 
State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  different 
religious  bodies  into  which  this  great  na- 
sion  was  unhappily  divided  on  the  other, 
he  would  be  sorry  to  vote  for  it ;  but  he 
did  not  anticipate  any  such  result.  He 
fully  recognised  the  necessity  of  the  State, 
in  dealing  with  the  public  funds,  adopting 
the  mode  of  appropriation  which  had  been 
chosen  in  the  existing  system.  He  assured 
their  Lordships  that  if  he  were  to  do  any- 
thing which  had  for  its  object  to  impede 
the  present  system,  he  would  be  doing  an 
act  which  was  very  inconsistent  on  his 
part ;  for,  althougb  many  had  exercised  a 
greater  measure  of  ability  and  influence, 
none  had  more  earnestly  desired,  or  more 
constantly  endeavoured  to  promote,  har- 
mony and  co-operation  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  on  this  question,  than  he 
had  in  his  own  humble  sphere.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  in  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's recollection  or  not,  but  the  fact  was, 
that  when  the  first  interruption  to  the  har- 
mony between  the  Church  and  the  State 
occurred  about  ten  years  ago,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  saying  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
the  causes  of  that  interruption  were  such  as 
would  not  admit  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
adjustment;  and  he  requested  the  noble 
Marquess  to  allow  him  to  communicate 
with  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  subject. 
In  consequence  of  the  peruyssion  he  then 
obtained  from  the  noble  Marquess,  he  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  most 
rev.  Prelate  and  his  right  rev.  Friend,  and 
the  result  was  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  points  in  dispute.  He  would  not  say 
that  the  terms  then  settled  were  such  as 


precluded  at  any  future  time  such  altera- 
tions as  circumstances  might  render  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  would  say  that  they  were 
terms  which  should  only  have  been  de- 
parted from  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  arrived  at,  namely,  upon  a  full  and  fair 
consultation  with  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested in  them,  that  they  should  not  have 
been  departed  from  in  the  way  they  had 
been,  silently  and  imperceptibly,  and  in  a 
manner  which  had  unavoidably  given  rise 
to  the  wide-spread  jealousy  which  had  since 
pervaded,  to  a  great  extent,  the  minds  of 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  He  did  not  propose  to  vindicate 
in  anyway  the  extremes  to  which  that  jea- 
lousy had  been  carried.  He  by  no  means 
shared  in  the  exaggerated  apprehensions 
which  were  entertained  in  many  quarters  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  calm  and  remove  them. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  inquiry  now 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  were  acceded 
to  by  the  Government,  it  would  lead  to  as 
favourable  a  result  as  the  consultation  and 
inquiry  at  a  former  period,  to  which  he 
had  referred.  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
last  was  mistaken  when  he  spoke  of  the 
National  Society  founding  schools  all  over 
the  country,  retaining  them  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  determining  their  character. 
The  National  Society  had  schools  all  over 
the  country  in  connexion  with  it;  but  thej 
had  been  founded  by  parties  residing  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  were  under  the  control  of  local  au- 
thority. He  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
system  of  the  National  Society,  aided  by 
public  money,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
different  religious  bodies,  as  a  great  ex- 
periment. The  experiment  of  inspection 
had  now  been  practised  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  he  admitted  that  it  had  been 
attended  with  considerable  advantage;  but 
the  changes  which  had  been  gradually  in- 
troduced into  it,  had  given  rise  to  just 
objections  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Society.  In 
fact,  while  he  admitted  that  many  parts  of 
the  system  were  deserving  of  approbation, 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  an  inquiry 
was  desirable,  and  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  susceptible  of  improvement.  With 
regard  to  the  training  schools  he  could  not 
deny  that,  in  most  respects,  they  were 
worthy  of  support ;  but  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  them,  and  there  was  a  strong  opinion 
out  of  doors  that  they  ought  to  be  nar- 
rowly watched.     There  were  at  present 
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482  certified  teachers  of  the  Church  of 
England  Schools,  and  there  were  altoge- 
ther 2,593  pupils  in  their  training  schools, 
who  were  receiving  an  education  to  qualify 
them  as  teachers.  Many  of  these  receiyed 
very  superior  education  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  could  not  help  feeling  that  it 
might  be  carried  too  far,  more  especially 
as  regarded  females.  He  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  training 
school  for  females  connected  with  his  dio- 
cese; and  he  certainly  felt  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  effect  which  the  course 
of  training  might  produce  on  the  excitable 
female  mind.  He  knew  every  pupil  in  this 
training  school,  and  he  knew  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  of  humble  origin — such 
as  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen,  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  similar  classes — 
and  most  of  them  had  received  their  pre- 
vious education  in  the  national  schools. 
The  standard  for  admission  to  the  training 
schools  was,  that  the  party  applying  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  be  acquainted 
with  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  feared  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  meeting  this  stand- 
ard for  the  admission  of  pupils ;  but  the 
course  of  education  which  was  there  pro- 
ceeded with  was  of  an  extended  nature. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  were  put  at 
the  examination  of  the  pupils,  previous  to 
the  granting  of  the  certificates  to  qualify 
them  as  teachers,  were  of  a  nature  which 
could  hardly  be  deemed  necessary.  For 
instance,  he  found  one  of  the  questions 
was,  **  Give  some  account  of  the  labours 
of  St.  Augustine,*' **  Name  the  principal 
Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastical  authorities," 
and  •*  Give  some  account  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.**  Why,  really  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  in  the  lives  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  was  too 
much  to  be  required  of  persons  in  their 
situation.  He  was  quite  sure  the  great 
object  was,  the  promotion  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation of  the  community,  in  that  mode  in 
which  the  people  of  this  country  would 
allow  it  to  be  carried  on,  namely,  by  aid- 
ing the  existing  bodies  founded  for  the 
promotion  of  education.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  there  would  be  an  inquiry  into 
this  whole  question,  for  the  security  of  the 
Church  against  the  introduction  of  any 
changes  without  such  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  opinions  as  the 
Church  had  a  right  to  expect.  For  these 
reasons  he  should  support  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Earl. 


The  Earl  of  CHICHESTER  thought 
the  whole  system  deserved  a  searching  and 
liberal  inquiry  ;  and  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  a  Motion  for  that  purpose  was  not 
brought  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session  ;  but  there  would  not  be  time  to 
enter  upon  it  with  any  expectation  of  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  settlement  so  near 
to  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.      There 
was  a  time  when  he  should  have  pressed 
for  inquiry  most  earnestly,  namely,  when 
he  thought  that  a  charge  might  have  heen 
brought  against  the  Government  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  it 
had  the  power  of  establishing  any  system 
of  education   without  the   ^owledge  or 
consent  of  Parliament.     He  thought  also 
at   that   time  many  of  the  management 
clauses  to  be  so  objectionable  as  to  require 
alteration.     His  object,  however,  in  thas 
rising,  was  to  say,  that  at  that  period  of 
the  Session  the  instituting  an  inquiry  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  that  House,  would  not 
be   attended    with   any   advantage.       His 
noble  Friend  who  introduced  the  Motion 
must  be  aware  that  an  immense  mass  of 
evidence  must  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee.    Surely  his  noble  Friend  must  feel 
that  evil  would  be  the  result  of  hearing 
evidence  only  on  one  side.     Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  excite  angry  feelings  and  a 
great  deal  of  misrepresentation,  and  thus 
induce  many  persons  to  become  partisans 
on  one  side  or  the  other.     It  was  on  this 
ground,  and  this  ground  only,  that  he  was 
induced  to  oppose  the  Motion.    There  was 
one  point  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
with  respect  to  which  he  had  no  observa- 
tion to  make.  His  noble  Friend  complained 
of  the  mode  in  which,  under  the  manage- 
ment clauses,  arbitration  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  case  of  difference  between  the  clergy 
of  a  parish  and  the  managers  of  the  school. 
This  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  which    the 
National  Society  wished  for  an  alteration. 
He  doubted  whether  it  was  expedient  that 
questions  which  were  not  of  a  strictly  reli- 
gious character  should  be  referred  to  the 
bishops.     It  would  be  extremely  inconven- 
ient for  a  bishop  to  go  into  all  such  mat- 
ters as  might  be  referred  to  him.     The 
next  point  to  which  he  would  allude  was, 
the  high  standard  of  intellectual  knowledge 
and  study  which  it  was  said  was  required 
by  the  inspectors.     He  quite  agreed  that 
there  might  be  a  degree  of  pedantry  and 
affectation  of  learning  common  in  school- 
masters and  teachers  that  it  was  very  un- 
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desirable  to  encourage ;  but  he  wished  it 
to  bo  understood  that  roost  of  the  questions 
were  questions  that  had  probably  been 
aifii*med  in  books  in  common  use  in  the 
national  schools.  There  was  another  point 
on  which  he  would  say  a  few  words,  name- 
ly, as  to  the  question  of  giving  a  party 
who  founds  schools  a  greater  option  than 
is  now  allowed.  On  that  point  there  was 
only  one  course  of  duty  open  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  Committee,  and 
that  was  the  course  they  had  taken.  As 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
strongly  objected  to  the  principle  that  any 
man  should  have  the  right  of  educating, 
not  his  own  children,  but  of  educating  fu- 
ture generations  in  a  parish,  and  should 
have  the  power  of  adjusting  in  what  way 
that  school  should  be  conducted,  and  at 
the  same  time  should  bo  at  liberty  to  make 
a  claim  upon  the  public  funds  for  its  sup- 
port. When  it  was  required  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  should  sanction 
that  proceeding,  and  that  a  tax  should  be 
applied  to  the  perpetuation  of  that  very 
inconvenient  kind  of  charity,  he  thought 
there  was  a  necessity  for  Government  ex- 
ercising some  control  over  the  form  of  con- 
veyance. He  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that 
both  laxity  and  freedom  of  choice  would  be 
resisted. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  regarded  the 
question  before  the  House  as  a  national 
question,  and  not  in  any  degree  as  a  party 
question.  The  great  cause  of  suspicion 
which  animated  the  Church  against  the 
system  now  in  operation,  had  not  yet  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  It  was  not  the  dread  of 
giving  to  the  people  a  perfect  education. 
God  forbid  !  He  desired  to  see  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  pure  and  perfect.  He 
was  sure  that  the  language  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  uttered,  was  founded 
upon  the  greatest  mistake.  The  noble 
Marquess  had  said,  that  the  clergy  and  the 
National  Society  wished  to  keep  the  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England  out  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  schoolsi  and  to  confine  the 
management  of  them  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England*  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  such  feeling  existed,  or  that  any 
opposition  to  the  laity  having  a  joint  man- 
agement and  control  over  the  schools  with 
the  clergy  ever  entered  into  the  feelings  of 
that  body.  On  the  contrary,  what  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
laity  had  to  view  with  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension was,  that  the  charge  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  would  be  transferred 
from  them  to  the  State,  which  need  not 
belong  to  any  particular  denominatioii  of 


Christians,  and  therefore,  being  at  liberty 
to  teach  all  doctrines  alike,  might  in  fact 
not  teach  any.  The  State  had  no  organi- 
sation by  which  it  could  undertake  the 
work  of  training  the  young  which  was  a 
duty  peculiarly  intrusted  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  he  objected  that 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  transferred  from  the 
ministers  of  that  Church  to  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  nevertheless  did 
not  share  in  the  whole  of  those  feelings  of 
suspicion  which  were  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  the  education 
of  the  people  by  the  State,  although  he 
thought  there  were  grounds  for  consider- 
able suspicion.  The  first  movement  in 
that  direction  began  in  the  institution  of  a 
normal  school,  which  excluded  religious  in- 
struction. In  1844  it  was  provided  that 
the  schools  should  be  managed  by  the 
schoolmaster  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the 
priest.  It  was  also  made  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  not  granting  any  aid  to  a  school, 
that  the  noble  founder  of  that  school  de- 
sired that  there  should  be  a  reference  made 
to  the  diocesan  on  all  disputed  points  in 
respect  to  its  management.  It  was  a  mis- 
representation of  the  entire  case  to  say 
that  the  National  Society  had  sought  to 
have  everything  referred  to  the  bishops. 
They  did  no  such  thing.  All  they  asked 
was,  that  when  the  local  founders  desired 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  bishop,  they 
should  have  the  power  of  doing  so.  There 
were  provisions  in  the  existing  law  of  the 
land  by  which  money  was  granted  out  of 
the  public  funds  to  Socinians,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  other  Dissenters,  towards  the 
founding  of  schools,  and  that  without  any 
condition  whatever;  while,  in  order  that 
any  grant  should  be  made  to  a  Protestant 
school — that  was  to  say,  to  a  school  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England — it 
was  made  a  necessary  condition  that  refer- 
ence should  not  be  made  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese;  and  unless  it  was  taken  upon 
that  condition,  it  could  not  be  obtained  at 
all.  The  cause  assigned  for  refusing  to 
allow  any  reference  of  the  kind,  was  the 
needlessness  of  such  an  authority.  This 
was  the  determination  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil; but  within  one  year  of  its  being  come 
to,  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  in  which  there  was 
a  special  provision  that  the  management  of 
every  school  having  an  endowment  not  ex- 
ceeding 301.  a  year,  should  be  vested  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council;  that 
the  Council  should  have  the  power  of  car- 
lying  oat  the  £oux^<eK'%^%V^i(i\\s^^dsAX^ 
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if  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  those 
wishes  could  not  he  carried  out,  then  the 
Council  should  he  empowered  to  make 
suitahle  regulations  fur  the  school  under 
the  controlling  power  of  the  Committee. 
First,  they  did  not  think  there  should  he  a 
controlling  power,  and  then  there  was  a 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 
He  could  not  wonder  that  a  very  consider- 
ahle  amount  of  suspicion  was  excited  when 
such  facts  as  that  were  brought  out.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  suspicion — perhaps 
exaggerated  suspicion — should  prevail  on 
this  subject.  Nothing  had  caused  more 
alarm  than  the  impossibility  of  seeing  a 
limit  to  the  changes  which  were  constantly 
being  effected  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son. During  four  years  antecedent  to 
1848  the  management  clauses  were  en- 
forced upon  all  schools  which  applied  for 
aid;  but  when  the  subject  was  brought  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament in  that  year,  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  condemned  the 
proceeding,  and  declared  that  the  National 
Society  was  justified  in  objecting  to  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  private  founders  without  check- 
ing the  flow  of  private  charity,  which,  after 
all,  was  the  main  source  from  which  pecuni- 
ary aid  must  be  derived.  The  fund  supplied 
by  Government  was  chiefly  valuable  as  the 
means  of  setting  private  charity  at  work, 
and  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
founders  would  dry  up  the  springs  of  be- 
nevolence, and  alienate  those  by  whose  as- 
sistance only  it  was  possible  to  work  out 
the  great  scheme  of  national  education. 
All  that  the  National  Society  asked  was 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  from  the  manage- 
ment clauses  of  the  Government  those 
which  they  would  have  applied  to  the 
schools,  and  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
should  be  the  referee.  It  was  a  subject  of 
just  complaint  that  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  their  proceedings.  The  administration 
of  the  funds  depended  a  thousand  times 
more  upon  things  that  could  not  be  reduced 
to  minutes  than  on  those  that  could;  and 
experience  showed  that  the  power  that 
holds  the  pursestrings  would  ultimately  be 
the  dominant  power.  For  instance,  it  had 
lately  come  to  his  knowledge  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  refused  aid  to  a 
school  unless  two  of  the  leading  landowners 
in  the  parish  would  guarantee  the  continu- 
ance of  the  school.  He  could  not  conceive 
a  more  mischievous  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  subject.  He  would  have  been  sur- 
pnsed  at  the  noble  Marquess  appro^mg  of 


this  arbitrary  proceeding  had  not  his  eicpe- 
rience  taught  him  that  those  who  declaim- 
ed the  most  loudly  in  favour  of  liberty  were 
always  the  most  arbitrary  and  tjrannieal 
in  practice.     Could  there  be  any  things  more 
arbitrary  than  to  say  that  if  two  gentlemen 
would  not  give  a  guarantee  for  the  coDtino- 
ance  of  the  school,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  should  receive  no  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  Government  for  edncational 
purposes  ?      Such  conduct  was  a  gross  in- 
vasion of  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  Par- 
liament.    There  was  nothing  in  the  Mi- 
nutes to  warrant  it.     The  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  exercised  a  great  degree  of 
irresponsible  power,  and  that  should  indnee 
them  to  court  publicity,  with  the  rieir  of 
removing  the  suspicions  which   prevailed 
amongst  the  people  relative  to  their  pro- 
ceedings.     All  that  was  asked  for  was  in- 
quiry.    Was  that  an  extravagant  request  ? 
Could  the  Government  safely  refuse  it*  if 
they  believed  that  they  were  pursuing  a 
proper  course?     The  noble  Marquess  re- 
fused all  inquiry.  [The  Marquess  of  Laxs- 
DOWNE  :  No  !  ]     He  did  not  mean  that  the 
noble  Marquess  refused  inquiry  in  express 
terms,  but  he  proposed  a  delay  longer  eren 
than  the  six  months  which  were  prorer- 
bially  fatal  to  Parliamentary  propositions. 
It  was  necessary  that  inquiry  should  take 
place,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections 
which  were  felt  to  the  present   system, 
and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  friends  of 
the  Church. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB,  m 
explanation,  said  that  he  did  not  state  that 
he  should  offer  any  opposition  to  inquiry. 
What  he  said  was,  that  if  the  inquirj  was 
to  take  place  at  this  moment,  it  must  be 
ineffectual  and  incomplete,  and  he  bad  pro- 
posed to  adjourn  it  to  that  period  of  the 
year,  namely,  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  when  it  could 
be  made  complete,  and  when  the  other 
House  might  conduct  a  convenient  investi- 
gation. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  that  as 
the  noble  Earl  had  not  acceded  to  the 
overture  made  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  he  trusted  that,  be- 
fore their  Lordships  proceeded  to  a  vote, 
he  might  he  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  history  of  the  management  clauses. 
The  need  of  such  clauses  had  long  been 
felt;  for  he  apprehended  that  it  was  as  no- 
torious as  the  light  of  day  that  most  serious 
evils  had  resulted  from  the  state  of  things 
which  formerly  existed.  Trusts  frequently 
devolved  on  minors  and  lunatics,  or  on 
cUrgyDaew  'who  hsd  no  connexion  with  the 
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parish,  and  who  lived  in  a  different  part  of 
the  country.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  who 
presided  with  so  much  credit  to  himself 
over  the  diocese  of  Salishury,  had  stated, 
in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  that  some  man- 
agement clauses  were  necessary;  and  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  who  spoke  last  admitted 
the  same  thing.  He  would  put  to  the 
nohle  Lords  who  had  read  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  the  Privy  Council — at 
least,  to  those  of  them  who  did  not  enter- 
tain notions  of  church  supremacy — whe- 
ther the  entire  course  of  the  Privy  Council 
had  not  been  marked  by  a  desire  to  remove 
the  objections  and  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Society  ?  These  management 
clauses  were  drawn  up  in  1845,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Lord  Whamcliffe. 
They  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  in  1846,  and  in  the 
same  year  that  Committee  informed  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  they 
would  recommend  them  to  the  promoters 
of  local  schools,  with  the  proviso,  that  the 
promoters  should  have  the  option  of  re- 
fusing them.  The  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  however,  though  anxious  in  all 
that  they  did  to  leave  much  to  local  discre- 
tion and  management,  felt  themselves 
called  upon,  when  applying  public  funds  to 
a  permanent  purpose,  to  take  care  that, 
wherever  circumstances  would  admit,  the 
Church  laity  should  have  their  full  share 
of  co-operation  with  the  Church  clergy. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  had  been  directed  to  remove 
the  objections  and  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Society.  After  the  So- 
ciety's committee  had  undertaken  to  re- 
commend the  management  clauses  to  the 
promoters  of  local  schools,  a  great  number 
of  additional  checks  and  securities  were 
devised.  Everything  in  fact  was  conceded, 
except  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop  or 
bishop  in  matters  which  did  not  relate  to 
moral  or  religious  instruction.  When  he 
contrasted  all  that  had  been  granted  with 
the  clamour  about  what  had  been  with- 
held, he  must  say  he  thought  we  had  wit- 
nessed in  our  times  a  sorry  spectacle. 
Whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
was  defaced  by  ignorance  and  crime,  they 
had  found  the  co-operation  of  the  Church 
and  State  in  reclaiming  the  degraded,  pre- 
vented by  calumnies  and  misrepresenta- 
tions in  the  roost  insignificant  points  of 
disagreement.  He  hoped  the  Church  would 
long  continue  to  exercise  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  educating  the  people;  but  when 
the  day  came  for  ih%  eetablishment  of  a 


more  comprehensive  system,  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  Church  might  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment,  he  would  not  say 
of  the  lion's  share,  but  of  the  large  pre- 
dominance she  now  possessed  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  funds  devoted  to  public  edu- 
cation; and  he  would  warn  the  Church 
therefore  not  to  precipitate  that  result  by 
any  aggressive  movement.  With  reference 
to  the  immediate  question  before  their 
Lordships,  the  noble  Marquess  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  was  willing  to  assent 
to  an  inquiry  in  the  course  of  next  Session; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  present  Session  was 
too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  the  inquiry, 
if  it  were  at  once  entered  into,  being 
brought  to  an  immediate  issue,  and  as  it 
would  prematurely  excite  a  vexatious  con- 
troversy, which  could  not  under  present 
circumstances  be  speedily  terminated,  he 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  consider  it 
unwise  to  accede  to  the  present  Motion. 

Lord  STANLEY  agreed  in  the  hope 
just  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl,  that  as 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  was 
approaching  its  last  days,  he  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  see,  as  in 
past  years,  all  the  important  measures  of 
the  Session  crowded  into  that  House  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  of  the  Session,  and 
submitted  to  their  Lordships  during  a 
period  when  but  a  small  numby  of  their 
Lordships  were  in  attendance  to  consider 
them.  He  thought  there  was  some  justice 
in  the  complaint  that  the  management 
clauses  should  tic  down  each  locality  with 
an  unvarying  bond,  and  that  regulations 
should  be  laid  down  which  might  be  suited 
to  the  year  1850,  but  which  were  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  year  1870.  With  regard 
to  the  Motion  before  their  Lordships,  the 
question  was  not  whether  there  ought  to 
be  any  management  clauses  at  all,  but 
whether  it  was  an  unreasonable  and  mon- 
strous request  to  ask  that  if  a  body  of 
Churchmen  subscribed  to  build  a  school 
for  the  education  of  children  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  be  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  they  should  be  allowed  to  refer 
any  difference  occurring  between  the  man- 
agers to  the  arbitration  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
unfair  that  such  a  desire  as  this  ought  to 
constitute  an  absolute  bar  to  the  managers 
of  a  Church  school  receiving  any  assist- 
ance from  the  State.  Yet,  although  as- 
sistance to  build  such  schools  was  refused^ 
when  they  were  built,  State  assistance 
was  not  refused  for  carrying  them  on. 
[The  Earl  of  CABUfiU&\  TV^  ^^pm^  Soik  ^rw- 
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nual,  and  tho  other  is  perroanont.]  That 
made  no  difference,  that  he  could  see.  If 
the  system  were  vicioas,  why  did  they  sup- 
port it ;  and  if  it  were  not  vicious,  why  did 
they  not  uphold  and  establish  it  ?  It  was 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  not  assented  to  the  Motion,  and 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  grounds 
he  had  stated  for  opposing  it ;  because  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess  the  noble  Marquess 
noticed  certain  misrepresentations,  which 
he  said  had  taken  place  at  a  largo  meet- 
ing in  this  metropolis,  and  referred  in  very 
strong  terms  also  to  the  conduct  of  a 
noble  and  learned  person  who  presided  at 
that  meeting.  That  noble  and  learned 
person  addressed  a  letter  to  the  noble 
Marquess,  stating  that  he  wished  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  great 
bulk  of  the  allegations  which  tho  no- 
ble Marquess  so  emphatically  denied. 
The  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
would  have  afforded  such  an  opportunity. 
The  noblo  Marquess  would  allow  that  the 
Motion  had  been  made  in  no  offensive, 
hostile,  or  discourteous  manner.  So  anxi- 
ous was  he  himself  to  prevent  any  mis- 
construction of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
brought  forward,  that  application  having 
been  made  to  him  to  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  ho  stated,  that  con- 
sidering the  position  he  held  in  that 
House,  it  was  desirable  the  Motion  should 
not  assume  the  character  of  a  Motion 
emanating  from  a  political  opponent  ;  and 
so  anxious  were  they  to  prevent  the  sup- 
position that  it  proceeded  from  a  particu- 
lar party  in  the  Church,  that  it  had  been 
brought  forward  by  one  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  party.  The  noble  Lord 
had  laid  down  before  their  Lordships  a 
case  in  which  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  an  inquiry  which  should  show 
whether  certain  jealousies  existed,  and 
moreover  would  furnish  the  country  with 
practical  information  with  respect  to  the 
working  of  the  new  system.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beneficial  than  a  system  of 
inspection,  but  the  system  had  been  widely 
extended  in  its  operation,  and  still  more  in 
its  cffiects,  within  the  last  two  years.  With 
largely  increased  grants,  premiums  had 
been  awarded  to  pupil  teachers,  and  so 
tho  inspection  had  acquired  influence  not 
only  greater  in  amount,  but  different  in 
character.  There  was  a  danger  that  this 
inspection  might  lead,  not  to  the  perma- 
nent development  of  mind,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  attainments  applicable  to  what 
constituted  the  everyday  business  of  a 
persoii  at  a  future  stage  of  life,  but  to  a 


system  of  "  cramming,*'  by  which  certain 
books  were  got  up,  and  of  preparing  ex- 
aminations for  the  purpose  of  shiniD^  on 
a  particular  day,  by  applying  the  mind  to 
something   which   would  appear    brilliant 
and  extraordinary,  but  which  would  be  of 
no  earthly  use  in  the  future  employment 
of  the  teacher  or  the  child;  whilst  more 
solid  and  useful  knowledge  that  really  was 
fitted  for  the  candidate  for  promotion  was 
lost  sight  of,  or  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.     The  intense  desire  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  inspector,  and  the  hope  of  the 
substantial  rewards  which  followed,  acted 
as  strong  stimulants ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
young  females,  it  had  been  found,  that 
not  only  did  their  application  to  such  stu- 
dies as  he  had  indicated  seriously  impair 
their  application  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant points,  but  also  exerted  a  prejudi- 
cial  effect    on    their  bodily  and    mental 
powers.     What  was  desirable   was,  that 
the  system  should  be  brought  to  the  test, 
and,  if  the  facts  were  as  represented,  that 
a  more  practically  beneficial  system  should 
be  encouraged.     The  examinations  might 
be  so  cursory  that  an  imperfect  idea  might 
be  formed  of  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates, and  shining  qualities  obtain  a  pre- 
ference over  those  which  were  more  solid. 
A  further  question  for  consideration  was 
whether  the  system  of  inspection,  followed 
by  premiums,  was  likely  to  have  the  effect 
of  making  teachers  look  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  and  through  them  to  the 
Government,  and  whether  it  had  the  effect 
of  weakening  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  local  promoters?     Years  ago  he  had 
opposed  the  great  extent  of  power  which 
it  was  then  apparent  would  be  vested  in 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.     What- 
ever he  might  have  thought  of  the  original 
institution,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  he  would  wish  to  withdraw 
that   power.     He  knew  how  desirable  it 
would  be  to  limit  it  by  specific  restrictions 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  he  knew 
the   difficulty,   nay,   almost  the  impossi- 
bility, of  laying  down  fixed  rules  which 
should  permanently,  at  all  times,  and  un- 
der  all   circumstances,    bind   those   who, 
under  constantly  varying    circumstances, 
had  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the 
grant.     But  the  more  there  was  left  to 
the   discretion   of  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  more  ought  the  public, 
and  the   more  were  their  Lordships  en- 
titled, to  look  with  jealousy  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee.     The  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Marquess  that  the  Com- 
mittee gave  fall  information  of  what  thej 
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were  doing,  must  be  taken  with  the  quali- 
fication that  by  their  instructions  in  a 
series  of  individual  cases  they  were  estab- 
lishing precedents  and  principles  which 
might  not  for  years  come  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  Parliament ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  institution  at  Kneller-hall,  which  was 
first  made  known  to  the  public  in  1849  as 
being  in  operation,  although  the  first  let- 
ter on  the  subject  appeared  in  1846.  The 
principle  on  which  that  institution  was 
founded  had  been  laid  down  and  put  into 
operation  without  the  knowledge  of  Par- 
liament. The  information  contained  in 
the  blue  books  was  not  one-tenth  of  what 
might  be  procured  by  the  inquiry  of  a 
Committee  as  to  the  reasons  wny  certfiun 
orders  had  been  issued,  and  what  were 
their  consequences.  There  was  great  sus- 
picion abroad  as  to  the  working  of  the 
clauses  prepared  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  deserved  or  not,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  great  suspicion  existed 
in  the  public  mind,  and  that  an  impres- 
sion was  abroad  that  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  wished  to  keep  their  pro- 
ceedings secret,  or  at  least  to  make  them 
known  only  by  papers  that  they  selected 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  if  inquiry  was  to  be 
prosecuted,  not  during  the  present,  but 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
postponement  would  be  to  increase  still 
more  that  suspicion.  If,  however,  an 
early  opportunity  was  given  to  those 
who  had  complaints  to  state  their  case,  it 
would  go  far  to  allay  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions. It  would  prove  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  information,  not  through  the 
medium  of  selected  papers,  but  by  the 
statement  face  to  face  of  witnesses  telling 
the  whole  truth,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
those  who  had  no  object  but  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  truth  really  was. 
He  would  certainly,  if  his  noble  Friend 
took  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion, vote  for  the  immediate  rather  than 
the  prospective  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  would  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  Session,  but  he  objected  to  such 
a  course  at  the  close  of  this. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  replied. 

On  Question, 

Their  Lordships  divided  : — Content  26; 
Not- Content  31  :  Majority  5. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  2,  1850. 

MnruTxs.]    Pubuo  Bills. — 2*  Portland  Harbour 
and  Breakwater. 

Reported. — Pirates'  Head  Money    Repeal    Aot 
Commencement;  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland  Ap- 
pointment. 
3*  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Mr.  PUSEY  moved  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a  Third  Time.  It  had  not  been  his 
wish  to  legislate  for  Ireland  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  during  last  autumn  he  received 
from  two  tenant-right  societies  in  Ireland 
a  request  that  he  would  include  that  coun- 
try in  his  BilL  Seeing  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  Government  measure  would  be 
introduced  this  Session  on  the  subject,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  having  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  to  extend  the  Bill  to 
Ireland)  he  (Mr.  Pusey)  had  consented  to 
adopt  that  suggestion.  From  all  he  could 
learn  from  Irish  Members,  the  measure 
could  not  do  Ireland  any  harm;  he  there- 
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fore  respectfuUj  asked  hon.  Members  be- 
longing to  that  country  to  allow  Ireland  to 
stand  part  of  the  title  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  <  now'  read  a  Third 
Time." 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  in  Lin- 
colnshire there  was  a  decided  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  to  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant;  and  he  knew 
that  although  at  agricultural  meetings  the 
members  were  not  allowed  to  talk  politics, 
jet  that  they  did,  in  their  private  conversa- 
tions, speak  of  this  Bill  as  being  a  most 
absurd  measore.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  three 
months." 

Colonel  CHATTERTON  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  J.  Y.  BULLER  considered  the  rea- 
son assigned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berk- 
shire, for  extending  this  Bill  to  Ireland, 
namely,  that  it  would  not  do  that  country 
any  harm,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  reason 
on  which  to  ground  an  act  of  legislation. 
The  question  they  ought  to  consider  was, 
whether  it  would  do  Ireland  any  good.  In 
his  opinion  the  Bill  was  full  of  objection- 
able provisions,  and  if  enacted  it  would 
open  the  door  to  endless  litigation  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  miglit  possibly 
suit  the  purposes  of  large  farmers  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Norfolk;  but  it  was  totally 
inapplicable  to  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  tenures  were  small,  and  the  ten- 
ants without  much  capital.  To  them  the 
effects  of  the  measure  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, and  would  indeed  bo  the  means  of 
preventing  them  from  taking  any  farms  at 
all.  He  entertained  a  strong  objection 
also  to  the  interference  which  the  Bill 
would  sanction  with  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants in  tail  by  the  tenants  for  life.  With 
these  Tiews,  ho  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  PUSEY  replied,  that  there  might 
appear  to  be  some  force  in  the  objections 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  if  the  system  which 
the  Bill  sanctioned  had  never  yet  been 
tried;  but  it  was  already  in  existence  in 
Lincolnshire.  [Mr.  Christopher  :  No, 
no  !]  If  the  hon.  Member  would  refer 
to  the  blue  book,  he  would  see  that  that 
was  the  case;  and  that  the  system  had 
produced  none  of  those  evils  which  wero 


anticipated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Devonshire. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken  when  he 
said  that  the  system  which  this  Bill  would 
establish  was  applicable  to  the  conntj 
which  he  (Mr.  Christopher)  represented. 
The  system  which  existed  in  Lincolnshire 
had  arisen  out  of  a  voluntary  contract  and 
a  mutual  goodwill  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  and  that,  he  begged  to  say,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  enforcement 
by  Act  of  Parliament  of  arrangements  be- 
tween those  parties,  and  more  especially 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  cir- 
cumstances might  render  such  arrange- 
ments wholly  impracticable. 

Mr.  TORRENS  M'CULLAGH  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Bill,  and  be  did  so 
because  it  was  an  English  Bill;  but  now 
that  it  was  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Ireland 
he  could  no  longer  give  it  his  support. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  had  always  con- 
sidered the  Bill  to  be  a  most  objectionable 
measure.  It  would  interfere  improperly 
with  the  rights  of  private  property.  It 
was  said  to  be  permissive  only;  but  if  this 
measure  were  agreed  to,  another  year 
would  not  pass  without  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's bringing  in  a  Bill  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory. The  hon.  Member  wished  to  in- 
struct farmers  in  the  management  of  their 
property;  but  it  appeared,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Times  Commissioner,  wbo 
had  visited  the  farm  of  the  hon.  Member, 
that  it  was  overstocked  with  lean  sheep. 
It  was  said,  that  this  Bill  was  brought  in 
to  gratify  the  tenant  farmers;  but  thej 
were  not  so  benighted  as  not  to  see  that  it 
was  a  delusion.  He  considered  that  thej 
were  amongst  the  worst-used  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects;  and,  for  these  reasons, 
he  should  support  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  53  ;  Noes 
17 :  Majority  36. 

Bill  read  3^ 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  **  Ireland"  from  tho  pre- 
amble. He  objected  to  accept  for  Irektnd 
a  measure  of  this  imperfect  character, while 
a  more  just  and  perfect  one  was  impera- 
tively called  for.  It  would  be,  in  his  opin- 
ion, most  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland  to  pass  a  measure  so  totally  in- 
effective as  the  present,  and  thus  to  give 
an  apology  to  the  Government  for  neglect- 
ing to  do  their  duty  in  bringing  forward 
such  a  measure  as  they  would  stand  by. 
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and  offer  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  sub- 
ject of  tenant-right  in  Ireland.  The  only 
mode  bj  which  the  agitation  in  Ireland  on 
the  subject  of  tenant-right  could  be  pre- 
vented from  arriving  at  dangerous  results, 
would  be  by  some  timely  step  being  taken 
by  the  GoTemment  to  do  that  which  was 
just  and  fair  towards  both  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  Ireland. 

Amendment  proponed,  in  page  I,  line 
12,  to  leave  out  the  words  *'  or  Ire- 
land.'* 

Mr.  H.  a.  HERBERT  supported  the 
application  of  the  measure  to  Ireland.  He 
did  not  see  how  the  Bill  if  good  for  Eng- 
land, would  not,  as  far  as  it  went,  be  good 
for  Ireland.  He  thought  it  inconsistent 
in  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  to  vote 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  same  Bill  last 
year,  and  to  oppose  it  on  this  occasion. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  allow  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  to  pass. 

Mr.  TORRBNS  M^CULLAGH  said, 
that  if  it  were  necessary  he  could  point  out 
several  clauses  in  the  present  Bill  which  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  contained  in  the  Bill 
of  last  year.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  rest 
the  vindication  of  the  altered  course  he  now 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  upon  any  nice 
distinction  between  the  tenor  of  the  two 
Bills.  He  supported  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale, 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
had,  with  reference  to  this  question,  greatly 
changed;  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  add, 
because  the  hopes  and  fears  with  which  his 
own  mind  had  formerly  been  swayed  with 
regard  to  it,  had  undergone  a  very  great 
alteration.  Last  year  he  owned  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  did  not  despair  of 
seeing  a  practical  settlement  of  this  most 
important  question  attempted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  even  clung  to  the 
hope  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
Session  that  something  effectual  might  be 
done.  Day  after  day,  however,  had  been 
suffered  to  pass,  and  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity had  been  lost  for  adjusting  the  great 
controversy  that  now  rent  society  in  Ire- 
land. The  people  had  seen  their  prayers 
neglected,  they  had  seen  the  attention  of 
Parliament  devoted  to  almost  every  con- 
ceivable subject  but  this  —  this  which 
touched  them  more  nearly  than  any  other. 
They  were  disappointed,  irritated,  agitat- 
ed; and  he  must  say,  that  whatever  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  think  of  the 
avowal,  he  thought  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  just  cause  for  irritation,  at  the  way  in 


which  this,  their  paramount  concern,  had 
been  neglected.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unwarrantable  than  the  insinuation  that 
had  been  made,  that  those  Members  of 
that  House  who  had  lately  taken  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  promoting  the 
due  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
tenant  classes,  had  sought  to  stimulate 
angry  passions,  or  to  foster  unreasonable 
expectations  on  the  subject.  Their  ad- 
vice and  admonition  had  undeviatingly 
been  of  an  opposite  character.  But  they 
felt  themselves  all  the  more  bound,  at 
whatever  risk  of  unpopularity  in  that 
House,  to  urge  upon  those  who  unfortu- 
nately deemed  their  interests  as  landlords 
adverse  to  those  of  the  tenantry,  that  the 
indefinite  delay  in  which  they  were  encou- 
raging the  Government,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  just  discontent  which  they  were 
thus  causing,  was  a  perilous  course  both  to 
themselves  and  the  country.  However  this 
might  be,  he  thought  that  no  impartial 
man  could  charge  his  hon.  Friends  who 
had  voted  last  year  for  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  with  inconsistency  if 
they  now  refused  to  do  an  act  which  would 
naturally  be  regarded  by  an  irritated  people 
as  mere  trifling  with  their  wants  and  wishes. 
The  best  that  could  be  said  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  in  England  it  would  do  no  harm.  But 
the  people  in  Ireland  were  not  at  the  pr^ 
sent  moment  in  the  humour  to  be  offered 
this  miserable  prescription  of  '*  spermaceti 
for  an  inward  bruise.'*  As  for  assimila- 
tion, he  would  say  that  he  believed  a  more 
hollow  or  absurd  cant  never  had  prevailed. 
It  was  not  many  hours  since  they  nad  been 
stunned  by  a  signal  proof  given  in  another 
place  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever, 
so  far  as  the  party  opposite  were  concern- 
ed, to  yield  any  substantial  right  of  fran- 
chise that  would  tend  to  assimilate  the 
liberties  of  the  two  nations.  And  it  ill  be- 
came the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry,  who  by 
his  vote  in  that  House  had  encouraged 
others  to  commit  the  act  to  which  he 
alluded,  to  taunt  others  with  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  delusion  called  assimilation. 
After  suffering  the  Session  to  pass  with- 
out one  serious  attempt  to  pass  a  sub- 
stantial measure  on  the  subject  for  Ire- 
land, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
unmeaning  insertion  of  the-  name  of  that 
kingdom  in  a  Bill  solely  applicable  to 
England,  would  be  felt,  by  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people,  as  something  very  like 
an  insult  and  a  mockery. 

Mr.   STAFFORD    would  support  the 
Bill,  but  he  deprecated  the  course  pursued 
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by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk.  The 
tenantry  of  Ireland  would  at  least  see  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  had  endeavour- 
ed to  gain  something  for  them  by  assimi- 
lating as  much  as  possible  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland;  but  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  had  protested  against  any 
asumilation,  and,  despairing  of  a  large 
measure,  he  had  refused  a  small  one. 

Sia  G.  GREY  said,  that  the  question 
was,  whether  this  Bill  should  be  extended 
to  Ireland,  or  whether  that  which  the 
Committee  had  decided  should  be  reversed? 
He  saw  no  reason  why  this  Bill  should  not 
be  extended  to  Ireland.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was,  that  persons  having  limited  agree- 
ments were  to  make  them  binding  on  their 
successors.  This  was  for  the  benefit  of 
those  persons,  because  it  would  encourage 
permanent  improvement.  It  was  desirable 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  existed  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  He  hoped 
the  object  of  the  Bill  would  bo  to  lead  to 
well-considered  amendments  between  land- 
lords and  tenants.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  Bill  that  need  prevent  future  regula- 
tions as  applicable  to  Ireland  when  the  Bill 
came  under  consideration.  He  should  vote 
for  the  retention  of  those  words  in  the  Bill 
which  extended  it  to  Ireland. 

Question   put,  "  That   the  words   pro- 

S>sed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the 
Ul." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  64;  Noes 
14 :  Majority  50. 

Bill  passed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  July  3,  1850. 

The  House  met  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  —  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  HUME  :  Mr.  Speaker— I  hope. 
Sir,  that  in  addressing  the  House  I  may  be 
excused  for  expressing  the  deep  regret 
which  I  feel,  and  which  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  this  House  must  feel,  at  the 
loss  which  we  have  so  lately  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  cannot, 
Sir,  allude  to  the  conduct,  or  the  career, 
of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  during 
which  events  of  immense  importance  have 


taken  place,  mainly  owing  to  the  put 
which  ne  took  in  this  House,  without 
forming  the  highest  opinion  of  the  mui 
who  could  sacrifice  power,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances 
— everything  to  perform  those  duties  which 
he  believed  the  imperial  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  of  him.  It  is.  Sir. 
needless  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  express 
the  hope  that,  if  the  House  shall  concur 
with  me  in  the  sentiments  of  deep  regret 
which  I  have  feebly  attempted  to  expresSp 
that  they  will  also  concur  with  me  in  doing 
that  which  is  the  best  means  by  which  we 
can,  upon  this  occasion,  show  our  beat  re- 
spect for  our  great  departed  statesman  and 
late  Member,  by  moving  the  adjournment 
of  this  House,  and  not  proceeding  with 
any  of  the  business  of  the  day.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  state — indeed.  Sir* 
I  have  not  the  power  to  express  my  feel- 
ings, and  I  feel  so  strongly  the  public 
loss  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  death  has 
caused,  that  I  have  only,  Sir,  humbly 
to  submit  that  the  House  should  concur 
in  a  unanimous  resolution  of  adjourning, 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  When  I  contemplate  the 
immense  sacrifices  which  he  has  made, 
the  feeling  of  interest  which  has  heen 
manifested  in  this  metropolis,  and  which 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  extended  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  country,  I  hope  I 
may  be  excused,  even  if  there  should  be 
no  precedent — and  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any — for  the  course  which  I  have 
adopted  upon  an  occasion  so  seldom,  or 
ever,  likely  to  occur  again,  at  least  not  in 
my  time;  and  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
concur  in  the  Motion  that,  out  of  respect 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  to  his  memory 
and  his  services,  the  House  do  now  adjourn 
without  proceeding  to  any  further  bna- 
ness. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said:  Sir,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  from  motives 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  appreciate, 
has  submitted  this  Motion  to  the  House, 
and  as  I  see  no  other  person  present 
who  has  ever  been  connected  by  office 
with  the  lamented  statesman,  of  whose 
loss  it  is  intended  to  mark  our  deep 
sense,  by  an  adjournment,  I  beg  leave 
to  second  the  Motion  which  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member.  I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  the  noblo  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  who  in  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  introduction  of 
this  subject  a  few  moments  earlier   than 
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might  have  been  expected,  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  satisfaction  which  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  felt  in  bearing  a  part  on 
this  melancholy  occasion.  He  will  regret, 
I  am  certain,  that  he  was  deprived  of  bear- 
ing his  part  in  this,  the  earliest,  but  not  the 
last,  high  tribute  of  respect  which  will  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  one  whom.  Sir,  I 
am,  alas  !  no  longer  forbidden  to  name  in 
this  place,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
subject  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose — ^he  will  understand  me  when  I 
say  it — it  is  one  which  does  not  at  this  mo- 
ment admit  of  discussion.  I  am  quite  sure 
{hat  every  heart  is  much  too  full  to  allow 
us,  at  a  period  so  early,  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  that  cala- 
mity with  which  the  country  has  been 
visited  in  his,  I  must  even  now  say,  pre- 
mature death;  for  though  he  has  died  full 
of  years,  and  full  of  honours,  yet  it  is  a 
death  which  our  human  eyes  will  regard  as 
premature;  because  we  had  fondly  hoped, 
that  in  whatever  position  he  was  placed, 
by  the  weight  of  his  character,  by  the 
splendour  of  his  talents,  by  the  purity  of 
his  virtues,  he  would  still  have  been  spared 
to  render  to  his  country  the  most  essen- 
tial services.  I  will  only.  Sir,  quote  those 
most  touching  and  feeling  lines  which  were 
applied  by  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
this  country  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
great  indeed,  but  yet  not  greater  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel : — 

**  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke  ; 
The  trumpet's  silver  voice  is  still ; 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill." 

Sir,  I  will  add  no  more — In  saying  this  I 
have,  perhaps,  said  too  much.  It  might 
have  been  better  had  I  simply  confined 
myself  to  seconding  the  Motion.  I  was, 
however,  in  hopes  that,  by  my  protracting 
these  observations  for  a  few  seconds,  there 
might,  perhaps,  have  entered  the  House 
some  persons  who  would  have  been  more 
worthy  than  I  to  bear  some  part  in  this 
melancholy  duty.  It  is  not  so;  and  I  am 
sure  the  tribute  of  respect  which  we  now 
offer  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  from  the 
silence  with  which  the  Motion  is  received, 
and  which  I  well  know  has  not  arisen  from 
the  want  but  from  the  excess  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said :  As  I  am  connected 
with  some  of  the  Bills  which  are  set  down 
as  Orders  of  the  Day  for  to-day,  and  which 
I  have  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  House,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  how  willingly  I 


would  waive  everything  to  testify  in  any 
manner  I  could  my  esteem  for  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  and  my  sorrow  and  regret 
for  the  loss  which  the  country  has  sustained 
in  his  death.  It  is  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance that  a  large  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tive measures  to  which  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members,  had  been 
supplied  to  the  House  by  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  that  great  man  who  has  just 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  It  was  this 
which  inspired  and  encouraged  me  to  follow 
humbly  the  efforts  of  him  who,  by  legisla- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  records  he  has 
left  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
country,  has  given  us  memoriab  of  enligh- 
tened wisdom,  which  entitle  him  to  claim 
the  gratitude  and  the  homage  of  all  classes 
of  the  country.  I  was  struck,  Sir,  this 
morning,  when  the  news  came  to  me  of  the 
death  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  when  I 
thought  what  a  few  short  hours  it  was  since 
he  stood  in  his  place,  in  this  House,  in  the 
vigour  and  fulness  of  intellectual  power, 
chastened  but  not  impaired  by  its  maturity, 
to  think  what  shadows  we  are,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  wisest  and  the  strongest  of 
us  us  is  but  as  a  wavering  flame.  I  gladly. 
Sir,  postpone  all  matters  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  day,  and  most  willingly 
concur  in  this,  the  only  tribute  which  we 
can  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  upon  this  occasion. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  :  Perhaps,  Sir, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  right  when  he 
suggested  that  silence  was  more  eloquent 
than  any  words  which  we  could  use  upon 
the  occasion  of  such  a  loss  as  this  House, 
this  country — I  may  almost  say  the  whole 
of  the  European  community — has  suffered 
in  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  the 
same  time.  Sir,  as  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed the  address  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  been  broken  with  equal  feeling  and 
truth  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  per- 
haps I  may  be  permitted,  in  bearing  my 
humble  but  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  friend  whom  we  have  now 
lost,  to  say  that  I  trust  his  memory  may 
be  brought  to  our  hearts  and  minds  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  those  questions 
of  politics  which  have  hitherto  divided  us, 
and  to  which  some  passing  reference  was 
made  in  the  introductory  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  call  upon  the  House  to  forbear, 
at  such  a  time,  from  any  topic  which  might 
disturb  the  unanimity  of  feeling  and  sen- 
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timent  which  upon  this  subject  prevails, 
not  in  this  House  only,  but  throughout  the 
country.  It  is.  Sir,  with  the  most  cordial 
feeling  and  cordial  respect  that  I  rise  at 
once — not  that  I  am  in  any  sense  entitled 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  character  of 
that  great  man,  but  as  one  who  has  had  a 
scat  for  some  time  in  this  House — to  state 
that  I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  who 
made  greater  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 
Power,  Sir,  he  sacrificed  willingly.  I  be> 
lieve  ho  would  have  sacrificed  everything, 
except  that  which  he  considered  paramount 
to  everything — the  good  of  his  country. 
Those,  Sir,  who  most  differ  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  their  views  upon  those 
subjects  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  will,  I  am  sure,  unite  in  one 
cordial  feeling  of  respect,  and,  I  may  say, 
of  grateful  respect,  for  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  really  did  more  to  distingpiish 
this  House  among  the  deliberative  bodies 
of  the  world,  than  perhaps  any  man  who 
ever  sat  within  its  walls.  I  most  cordially 
concur  in  the  proposition  made  to  the 
House,  and  received  by  it  with  so  much 
feeling,  that,  in  order  to  mark  our  sense  of 
respect  for  the  late  right  hon .  Baronet,  and 
of  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained  in  his 
death,  we  proceed  no  further  with  any  of 
the  business  of  the  day. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said:  No  no- 
tice,  Sir,  having  been  given  of  the  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  hon.  Member  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and 
as  it  accidentally  happens  that  no  Member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet  is  present  in  this 
House,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  had  such  been  the  case,  some  persons 
of  greater  importance  in  this  House  than 
myself  would  have  risen  to  express  their 
deep  feeling  of  regret  at  the  loss  which 
the  country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
that  eminent  statesman  whose  death  we 
now  deplore.  I  will  say  no  more  upon  this 
occasion.  It  would  hardly  become  so 
humble  a  Member  to  say  more  than  that 
I  deeply  participate  in  the  feeling — the 
general  feeling — of  this  House;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  in  his  place — 
and  his  absence  is  only  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  expect  this  Motion 
would  have  como  on  so  early — he  would, 
I  am  sure,  concur  in  expressing  his  deepest 
sympathy,  his  feeling  of  highest  respect 
and  honour  for  that  great  statesman  who 
has  just  passed  from  among  us,  and  his 
sincere  condolence  at  the  loss  which  this 
House  and  the  country  has  sustained  in 


his  death.  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  most 
cordially  concur  in  the  Motion  for  ihe  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Mr.  speaker  rose  to  put  the  Motkm. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  again  rose,  and 
said :  I  have  just  been  informed — I  wu 
not  previously  aware  of  the  fact — that  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Grown 
happens  at  this  moment  to  be  in  the  oobb- 
try.     He  left  town  last  night. 

Motion  made  and  Question,  *'  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn*' — put  and  agreed 
to,  Nemine  ConVi-adicente, 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDSp 
Thursday.  July  4,  1850. 

MiiruTEs.]    PuBuc  Bills. —  1*    Landlord 
Tenant. 

2*  Upton  cum  Chalvcy  Marriages  Validity ;  Be- 
nefices in  Plurality ;  Larceny  Summary  Jurit- 
diction. 

^3*  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland);  Jodf* 
ments  (Ireland). 

EDUCATION. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  in  pursuance  of  a  pledge  he  gave  on 
Tuesday  evening,  he  now  laid  on  the  table 
the  onlj  remaining  paper  of  importance  re- 
lative to  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education  on  the  subject  of 
schools.  He  would  take  that  oppportanitj 
of  stating  that  in  any  observations  whid 
he  had  made  during  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  the  other  night,  he  did  not  intend 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  oondact  or 
management  of  the  very  respectable  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  charge  of  the  training 
school  at  Warrington.  He  wished  also 
to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  the 
public  newspapers.  He  was  represented 
to  have  said  that  one-third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  population  of  England  oonsisted  of 
Dissenters.  He  would  repeat  the  qualifi- 
cation he  then  added,  namely,  that  the 
Dissenters  of  England,  in  conjunction  with 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland* 
might  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
community  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
My  Lords,  I  will  with  the  permission  of 
your  Lordships,  ask  your  attention  for  a 
few  moments  to  a  subject  which,  I  am  sore, 
is  present  to  all  your  minds,  and  which  will 
require  that  you  should  permit  me  for  a 
short  time  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
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course  of  your  proceedings,  bo  far  as  to 
hear  me  upon  a  subject  which  is  not  regu- 
larly before  the  House.  It  is  quite  true, 
my  Lords,  that,  when  we  look  round  this 
place  we  do  not  perceive  the  loss  of  any 
important  person  here;  there  is  no  great 
blank  in  this  place.  But,  my  Lords,  we 
are  all  aware  of,  and  we  all  deeply  deplore, 
a  great  and  lamentable  loss  which  has  oc- 
curred in  another  assembly,  with  which  we 
are  connected  by  so  many  ties  and  rela- 
tions, political  as  well  as  personal,  breath- 
ing as  it  were  the  same  atmosphere,  and 
daily  occupied  with  the  same  objects,  so 
that  no  occurrence,  deeply  affecting  the  in- 
terests and  proceedings  of  that  assembly, 
can  do  otherwise  than  extend  its  influence 
to  us  in  this  place.  We  all  must  be  aware 
that  to  that  assembly  has  befallen  a  great 
calamity,  a  great  personal  loss,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  deeply  felt  there.  It 
would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if  the  deep 
voice  of  sorrow  which  has  been  raised 
there,  did  not  And  any  echo  within  these 
walls.  My  Lords,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
this  is  not  the  place  and  this  is  not  the 
time  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  political 
conduct  or  public  actions  of  any  great 
statesman  whose  presence  has  just  been 
withdrawn  from  us.  The  conduct  of  every 
public  msLiit  posteritati  narratus  et  traditiLS, 
must  abide  the  judgment  of  that  posterity. 
The  actions  of  one  generation  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  another,  per- 
haps better  qualified,  because  further  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  these  actions,  and 
therefore  better  enabled  to  contemplate 
that  scene,  and  to  survey  it  calmly  in  all 
its  bearings  and  results.  But,  my  Lords, 
there  is  one  tribute,  at  least,  due  to  the 
past  exertions  and  to  the  final  close  of  the 
career  of  a  distinguished  public  man,  the 
value  of  which  is  important  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  is  instantaneous;  that  is, 
the  expression  of  public  sympathy — of  pub- 
lic sympathy  unasked,  unsolicited,  unsought 
for,  from  all  quarters  and  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety, attending  —  I  would  I  could  add 
cheering — the  dying  moments  of  such  a 
man.  That  sympathy  and  that  feeling, 
unmixed  with  any  political  opinions,  I  am 
confident,  my  Lords,  you  are  not  less  dis- 
posed than  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity to  offer  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that,  it  having 
been  my  fortune  from  a  prolonged  life  to 
witness  the  commencement  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  career  of  him  whom  I  must 
now  unfortunately  call  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel — having,   I  say,  witnessed  his  first 


exertions  and  the  commeDcement  of  hit 
career,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  of  human  events  I  could  not 
expect  to  see  the  close  of — I  have,  by  the 
events  of  more  than  40  years,  been  made 
more  aware,  perhaps,  than  many  others  of 
the  unremitting  zeal,  exclusively  devoted 
to  public  objects,  and  to  no  others,  by  which 
the  life  of  that  eminent  man  was  given  up 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  bringing  to 
that  service,  as  he  did,  the  greatest  and 
most  distinguished  talents,  equally  great 
and  distinguished  both  in  business  and  in 
debate.  And,  my  Lords,  such  having  been 
the  case,  such  exertions  having  been  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
witness  the  sudden  and  unexpected  close 
of  such  a  life,  so  employed,  without  a  pass- 
ing expression  of  sympathy,  sorrow,  and 
condolement,  in  which  I  believe  that  all 
the  people  of  this  country  will  join,  and  es* 
pecially  all  those  connected  with  its  legis- 
lative and  public  proceedings,  who  have 
witnessed  an  event  which  has  filled  all 
hearts  with  sorrow,  and  many  minds  with 
apprehension.  My  Lords,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing more.  Whatever  has  been  felt  in 
another  assembly,  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  is  now  felt  here  and  throughout 
this  country;  and  I  persuade  myself  that, 
however  feebly,  I  have  only  given  vent  to 
your  Lordships'  feelings  and  my  own  in  en- 
deavouring that  such  a  casualty  and  such 
a  loss,  should  not  pass  unmentioned  in  this 
House.  Such  an  occasion  perhaps  justi- 
fies me  in  departing  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  proceedings. 

Loiu)  STANLEY :  My  Lords,  great  as 
is  the  public  loss  which  we  have  sustained, 
and  universal  as  is  the  sympathy  manifest- 
ed by  the  whole  country  at  the  calamity 
which  has  befallen  us,  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  in  this  House,  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  a  Member,  the  noble  Marquess 
would  have  called  for  a  public  expression 
of  feeling,  or  would  have  adverted,  as  he 
has  done,  to  this  lamentable  occurrence. 
But,  my  Lords,  as  the  noble  Marquess  has 
adverted  to  the  case,  I  cannot  deprive  my- 
self of  the  melancholy  gratification  of  de- 
claring how  fully  I  participate  in  the  feel- 
ings which  were  by  the  noble  Marquess  so 
eloquently  expressed.  My  Lords,  the  no- 
ble Marquess  truly  said,  that  this  is  no 
time  to  criticise  the  public  acts  of  a  publio 
man  snatched  from  his  country  in  the  prime 
of  life,  when  he  had  the  reasonable  right 
to  expect  that  many  years  yet  remained  to 
him,  to  be  devoted  with  that  great  ability, 
that  unflinching  zeal,  and  that  unwearied 
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diligeDce  which  we  all  know  he  deyoted  to 
the  public  serrice.  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune at  some  times  to  be  opposed  to,  and  at 
other  times  to  be  the  colleague  in  office  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  has  been  mj 
deep  regret  that,  during  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life,  I  have  been  separated  from  him 
by  a  conscientious  difference  of  opinion,  I 
am  sure  on  both  sides,  on  an  important  mat- 
ter of  public  policy.  It  is  with  equally  deep, 
regret  that  I  know  that  that  difference  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  last  period  of  his  valuable 
life.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  per- 
sonally, my  Lords,  to  know  that,  whatever 
political  differences  there  might  be  between 
us,  there  was  no  personal  hostility  on  either 
side.  I  am  confident  that  there  has  been 
none  on  my  side — quite  as  confident  that 
there  was  none  on  his.  I  never  was  one 
of  those  who  attributed  unworthy  motives 
to  a  course  of  conduct  which  I  cannot  but 
deeply  lament.  I  believe  that  in  that  step 
which  led  me  to  differ  from  him.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  and 
conscientious  desire  to  obtain  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  a  public  good.  Mistaken 
as  I  think  he  was  in  that  view,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  upon  that  occasion,  as  upon  all 
others,  to  act  for  the  public  good  was  the 
leading  principle  of  his  life,  and  that  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  he  was 
prepared  to  make,  and  did  actually  make, 
every  sacrifice.  In  some  cases  those  sacri- 
fices were  so  extensive  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  the  great  and  paramount  object 
of  his  country's  good  was  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  exact  them  from  any  public  man. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  speak  of  differ- 
ences— to  speak  of  disagreements.  A 
great  man  and  a  great  statesman  has  pass- 
ed away  from  us  by  the  sudden  and  in- 
scrutable dispensation  of  Providence.  He 
has  left  in  other  House  of  Parliament — ^he 
has  left  among  his  compeers — he  has  left 
in  this  country  a  great  void — a  great  blank. 
We  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  that 
great,  powerful,  laborious  intellect— of  that 
unflinching  diligence — of  that  unsparing 
application  of  all  his  best  talents,  his 
strength,  his  health,  and  all  his  great 
powers  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
This  is  a  moment  at  which  all  political  con- 
siderations have  ceased — in  which  the  most 
solemn  feeling  is  a  fixed  impression  of  the 
vanity  of  all  human  hopes  and  ambition, 
and  of  the  instability  of  those  things  on 
which  the  destinies  of  nations  depend,  and 
in  which  it  is  not  unfitting  to  remember 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  rules 
the  destiny  of  nations  by  other  means  than 


we  can  comprehend.  In  the  feeling 
I  have  just  expressed,  I  know  that  I  shali 
be  joined  by  your  Lordships  and  the  coim- 
try  at  large.  I  am  sure  that  I  sball  be 
joined  by  universal  Europe  in  the  regret 
which  I  express  for  the  sudden  bereave- 
ment which  has  befallen  his  familj^  for  tlie 
great  loss  sustained  by  his  conn  try,  and 
for  the  sudden  removal  from  the  world  of 
one  who  in  private  life  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  the  possession  of  eveiy 
virtue,  and  to  be  strictly  unimpeachable. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  difference  of 
political  views,  no  one  will  deny  to  mj  la- 
mented Friend  the  praise  of  having  Deen 
an  able,  an  assiduous,  and  a  conscientious 
servant  of  his  country. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  My  Lords,  before 
entering  upon  the  more  contentious  matter 
which  stands  for  discussion  this  evening,  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  deviate 
for  a  single  moment  to  a  subject  upon  which 
no  difference  anywhere  exists.  For  forty 
years  I  had  the  fortune  of  being  generally 
opposed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  most  politi- 
cal questions.  I  live  to  acknowledge  cheer- 
fully and  conscientiously  the  splendid  merits 
of  that  eminent  individual,  and  to  be  c<hi- 
vinced  that  upon  the  subjects  on  which  we 
differed  from  each  other,  he  acted  from  the 
most  pure  and  conscientious  motives.  At 
the  last  stage  of  his  public  career,  chequer- 
ed as  it  was — and  I  told  him  in  private 
that  chequered  it  would  be — when  he  was 
differing  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  connected — and  from  purely 
public-spirited  feelings  was  adopting  a 
course  which  was  so  galling  and  unpleasing 
to  them — I  told  him,  I  say,  that  he  must 
turn  from  the  storm  without  to  the  sun- 
shine of  an  approving  conscience  within. 
Differing  as  we  may  differ  on  the  point 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  disputing 
as  we  may  dispute  on  the  results  of  his 
policy,  wo  must  all  agree  that  to  the  course 
which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  advantage- 
ous to  his  country  he  firmly  adhered,  and 
that  in  pursuing  it  he  made  sacrifices  com- 
pared with  which  all  the  sacrifices  exacted 
from  public  men  by  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
which  I  have  ever  known  or  read  of,  sink 
into  nothing.  lie  has  gone  to  reap  the 
just  reward  of  his  merits  and  his  virtues: 

**  Omnibus,  qui  patriam  conservarint,  adjnve- 
rint,  auxorint,  ccrtum  esso  in  ca*lo  definitoin  lo- 
cum, ubi  bcati  a?vo  sempitcrno  fraantur.  Nihil 
est  cnim  illi  principi  Deo,  qui  omnem  huoo  xnun- 
dum  regit,  quod  quidcm  in  terris  fiat,  accept  ins, 
quam  concilia,  ccptusque  liominum,  jure  aociati, 
quic  civitates  nppollantur:  harum  rectores,  et 
conservatoroB  hinc  profccti,  hue  revertuntur.'* 
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I  could  not,  mj  Lords,  in  justice  to  my  |  racing,  and  exercise  on  the  riyer.  Their 
own  feelings,  refrain  from  saying  thus  intimacy  continued  during  all  their  college 
much.  life.     He  must  also  mention  another  in- 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON :  My  cident  which  would  never  be  effaced  from 
Lords,  I  rise  to  giro  expression  to  the  satis-  his  memory.  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  him- 
f action  with  which  I  have  heard  this  conver-  j  self  went  in  a  hack  postchaise  from  Oxford 
sation  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships — both  ,  together  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
on  the  part  of  those  noble  Lords  who  were  late  Lord  Melville,  in  1806.  Now,  trivial 
opposed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  during  the  as  this  travelling  together  in  a  postchaise 
whole  course  of  their  political  lives,  and  on  might  appear  to  their  Lordships,  it  made 
the  part  of  those  noble  Friends  of  mine  who  an  impression  on  his  mind  never  to  be 
have  been  only  opposed  to  him  lately,  effaced.  There  were  circumstances  in 
Your  Lordships  must  all  feel  the  high  and  ,  their  after  lives  which  had  not  weakened 
honourable  character  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  the  impression  of  early  years.  This  waa 
Feel.     I  was  long  connected  with  him  in   the  last  opportunity  he  should  ever  have 


public  life.  We  were  both  in  the  councils 
of  our  Sovereign  together,  and  I  had  long 
the  honour  to  enjoy  his  private  friendship. 
In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  I  never  knew  a  man  in 
whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively 
confidence,  or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  in- 
variable desire  to  promote  the  public  ser- 
vice. In  the  whole  course  of  my  commu- 
nication with  him  I  never  knew  an  instance 
in  which  he  did  not  show  the  strongest  at- 
tachment to  truth;  and  I  never  saw  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything 
which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
fact.  My  Lords,  I  could  not  let  this  con- 
versation come  to  a  close  without  stating 
that  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
strongest  characteristic  feature  of  his  char- 
acter. I  again  repeat  to  you,  my  Lords, 
my  satisfaction  at  hearing  the  sentiments 
of  regret  which  you  have  expressed  for  his 
loss. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said,  that 
the  recollection  of  early  associations  was 
at  that  moment  pressing  strongly  on  his 
mind  ;  for  he  had  had  a  longer  intercourse 
and  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Feel  than  most  of  their  Lordships. 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  himself  had  entered 
at  the  same  college,  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
in  the  same  year.  He  arrived  there  a  few 
months  before  him  (the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land), and,  as  he  had  never  been  at  any 
public  schools,  and  had  few  acquaintances 
in  the  University,  Sir  Robert  Peel  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  they  lived  together 
for  three  years  in  the  University  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy.  Unfortunately, 
while  he  was  at  Oxford  he  was  fonder  of 
pleasure  than  of  study,  whereas  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  was  fonder  of  study  than  of 
pleasure.  Sir  Robert,  however,  like  him- 
self, was  fond  of  athletic  exercises.  He 
took  great  delight  in  oricket  and  in  boat- 
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of  paying  a  tribute  of  affection  to  one 
for  whom  he  had  ever  felt  the  highest  re- 
gard, and  whose  name  would  be  long 
held  in  remembrance  by  a  grateful  coun- 
try. 

The  Earl  of  LONSDALE  knew  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Feel  when  at  Oxford,  and 
they  had  constantly  associated  together.  He 
had  known  his  late  lamented  friend  during 
the  whole  subsequent  period  of  his  life» 
and  considered  him  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  the  country  had  ever  produced 
— one  of  the  most  eminent  and  able 
statesmen. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUS- 
TRY OF  ALL  NATIONS— THE  BUILD- 
ING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  before  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  brought  forward 
his  Motion  on  the  subject,  he  must  permit 
him  to  present  a  petition.  It  was  the 
petition  of  an  architect  of  the  name  of 
Elger,  who  had  erected  a  number  of 
houses  near  Prince 's-gate.  Many  of  their 
Lordships  would  perhnps  recollect  the 
Half-way  House  on  the  road  to  Kensing- 
ton, which  was  a  sad  nuisance.  It  was 
now  pulled  down,  and  the  improvements 
made  on  its  site  were  owing  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Elger.  He  had 
erected  a  large  number  of  houses  there, 
some  of  which  he  had  sold,  but  some  still 
remained  on  his  hands.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  then  read  the  petition  at 
length ;  and  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Justice 
Cress  well,  confirming  the  statements  there- 
in. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  after  passing  a 
high  encomium  on  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell, 
to  whom  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer 
for  another  object  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  said  that  his  letter  was  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  £lger*s 
statements,  which  were  well  worthy  of  at- 
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tention.     He  also  had  to  present  a  peti-  ■  larger,  people    said,    than   the    dome   of 
tioD,  couched  in  language  of  great  alarm,  |  St.  Paul's.      What  right   had  any  body 
from  eighty  most  respootahle  individuals,  ;  of   men    to    cut    up    the   roads    in    the 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  that  magnifi-  j  neighbourhood,  making  it  impoBsible  for 
cent  row  of  houses  which  stretches  through   the  inhabitants  to  reach  their  houses  or 
Kensington  Gore  below  Rutland  Gate.  Rut-   leave  them   without  the  greatest    incon- 
land  Gate  had  been  erected  by  their  care   venience   and  difficulty,   if   not   danger  ? 
and  at  their  expense.     One  farthing  of  There  were  to  be  12,000,000  of  bricks, 
public  money,  one  farthing  of  parochial   and  at  least  40,000  tons  of  material  in 
aid,  they  had  not   received;  and  it  only   all,  used  in  the  erection  of  this  building. 
formed  one  portion  of  their  complaint  that    The  conveyance  of  this  material  would  re- 
all  the  traffic  for  this  gigantic  exhibition   quire  400  carts  a  day,  and  daring  working 
must  pass  through   Rutland   Gate.      He   hours  there  would  be  cartage  equal  to  one 
must  say  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  have   cart  every  1^  minute  entering  the  park, 
ever  observed  anything  like  the  same  una-   That  calculation  was  made  by  a   respect- 
nimity  of  opinion  upon  any  subject  as  that   able  solicitor,  who  had  entered    upon  it 
which  existed  on  this.     He  could  almost  with    evidence    before    him    of     all    the 
offer  a  reward  for  the  production  of  any   facts  necessary  to  come  to  a  right  concln- 
person  unconnected  with  the  Commission    sion;  and  his  statements,  he  dared  to  say, 
who  did  not  express  in  the  strongest  possible   were  a  great  deal  more  to  depended  upon 
language  astonishment  at  the  perseverance   than  those  which  had   come   from   some 
which  had  been  shown  in  this  affair,  and   other  quarters.    They  were  to  have*  there- 
indignation   at  the    attempt    which    was   fore,  all  these  carts,  for  a  long  period  of 
made  to  destroy  the  public   property   in   time,  going  into  the  park  loaded  with  lime 
the   park,   and  to  invade    the  rights   of  and   bricks  —  waggons    groaning    under 
private    property   in    its   neighbourhood,    huge  beams  and  loads  of  wood,    extend- 
But  it  was   asked  why  was  not   caution .  ing    fore  and   aft    over  the   vehicles  — 
and  warning  given  to  the  Commissioners   the  heavy  vehicles  rumbling   along,    that 
before  they  proceeded  to  advertise  for  esti-   there    might  be    no    want    of  noise    to 
mates  ?     Now,  he  frankly  admitted  that  grate   upon    the    ear,   as    well    as   huge 
he  thought  the  Commissioners  had  some   foims    to   appal  the  eye.      These   carts 
right  to  complain  on  this  score,  though  he    were  to  go  in  one  perpetual  discord  along 
could  take  no  blame  to  himself  in  the  mat-   this  unfortunate   road  in  the   immediate 
ter;  for  very  long  ago,  as  long  as  eight  or   neighbourhood  of  those  ill-fated  indiTiduaLi» 
ten  weeks  ago,  he  brought  the  subject  be-   many  of  whom  now  besought  their  Lord- 
fore  their  Lordships,  and  stated  without   ships  to  protect  them  from  so  grierous  an 
disguise  his  opinion  regarding  it.     He  was  !  annoyance.      Why,  if  anything  ever   de- 
then  held  up  as  a  very  singular  person,  as   served  the  name  of  a  public  nuisance,  this 
the  only  individual  who  entertained  such  .  surely  did.     The  road  must  be  ploughed 
extravagant  and   eccentric  doctrines  and   up  by    the    carts   in    a    way  painful  to 
opinions  (as  they  were  called)  on  the  sub- ;  think   of.      If  it   were   paved,    like   the 
ject  of  the  Exhibition  as  he  had  ventured   streets    before    M 'Adam's  invention  was 
to  express;  but  he  supposed  those  charges  '  heard    of,    instead    of  gravel    and    sand 
would  all  be  revoked  now,  for  not  only  did  '  and    road    metal,  even    then   the   stones 
he  not  stand  alone,  but  he  could  not  disco- 1  must   have    been    ground   to  powder    by 
ver,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  Com-  ,  such  an  accumulation  of  cartage;    but  to 
missioners  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  the  '■  have  hundreds  of  carts  going  along  in  ad- 
least  difference   of  opinion    on  the    sub-   ditiou  to  all  the  omnibuses  and  carriages, 
ject.      And    could    anybody    wonder    at    carts  and  waggons,   that  constituted   the 
this  unanimity  ?      What  right   had    any ,  ordinary  traffic,  was  it  not  clear  that,  hj 
body  of  persons  to  erect  in  the  park  a '.  such  a  reduplication  of  the  traffic,  the  road 
huge  building,  which  would  resemble  no- :  would  be  literally  ploughed  into  furrows  ? 
thing  so  much  as,  he  was  going  to  say,  the  '  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  steam-engine 
Tower  of  Babel;  but  he  would  select  an- 1  more  than  this,  that  when  they  were  told 
other  resemblance,  and  say  a  building  the  ,  it  was  to  bo  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
like  of  which  had  not  been  erected  since  the  ^  consuming  the  smoke,  his  experience  had 
days  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids — a  building   informed  him  that  in  all  such  cases  the  re- 
that  was  to  cover  24  acres  of  the  finest   suit  was,   that   the  smoke  was  partially 
part  of  Hyde  Park;  and  which  was  to  have    consumed,  and  that  partially  it  was  found 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  monstrous  cupola, .  tainting  the  air  around.    But,  to  pass  from 
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that  point,  be  seriously  called  upon  ihcir 
Lordships  to  reflect  upon  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  haying  in 
that  quarter  of  the  metropolis  the  congre- 
gation of  such  countless  multitudes  as 
would  by  this  exhibition  be  inevitably 
Mrawn  thither.  He  looked  upon  this 
with  serious  apprehension.  But,  before 
dwelling  upon  it,  he  would  say  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  expense.  He 
was  told  that,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  there  had  already  been  difficulties; 
and  he  thought  it  was  ominous  to  ob- 
serve the  considerably  less  confident  ne- 
gative that  was  given  by  the  Government 
every  time  the  question  was  broached  else- 
where. Whether  they  meant  to  leave  the 
speculators  in  this  exhibition  to  their  own 
resources,  or  if  it  was  their  intention  to 
give  them  a  grant  of  public  money.  At 
first  the  answer  was,  **  Certainly  not,  un- 
doubtedly not — our  resolution  is  fixed — 
they  are  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
and  we  are  never  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
in  any  way  whatever."  The  next  time  the 
question  occurred,  the  answer  was,  "  We 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  shaU 
ever  be  called  upon,  and  therefore  we  af- 
firm that  we  do  not  expect  any  grant  will  be 
required."  But  the  last  time  the  subject 
was  broached  the  denial  was  a  shade  fain- 
ter, and  left  on  his  mind  the  impression  that 
those  who  gave  that  half- denial  had  lurk- 
ing in  their  minds  a  strong  suspicion  that 
public  money  would  be  required,  and  that 
public  money  would  be  paid.  The  truth 
was,  that  public  money  would  be  required, 
and  must  be  required,  for  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  conduct  this  Exhibition  with- 
out it.  They  were  told  what  was  done  in 
foreign  countries ;  but  tbis  building  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  made  of  lath 
and  plaster  in  Paris,  and  which  covered 
four  or  ^YB  acres  of  ground,  and  cost 
somewhere  about  16,000/.  Instead  of 
being  made  light  and  cheap,  we  were  to 
have  an  enormous  and  substantial  build- 
ing, with  a  vast  cupola,  and  which  must 
prove  ten  times  more  expensive  than  the 
petty  lath  and  plaster  erections  in  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Ely  sees  or  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  at  Paris.  But  then  we  are 
told  there  is  an  estimate,  and  to  that 
estimate  the  builder  will  be  kept.  Now, 
there  was  not  a  noble  Lord  present  who 
had  not  knowledge  and  experience,  more 
or  less,  of  building,  and  how  difficult,  how 
impossible,  it  was  to  get  matters  to  go  as 
they  wished,  even  with  an  estimate.  The 
case  would  not  be  different  with  the  pro- 


moters of  tbis  Exhibition.  When  the  pre- 
parations had  gone  too  far  to  allow  tbem 
to  retract,  something  very  awkward  would 
probably  be  discovered  ;  it  would  be  held 
necessary  to  make  great  alterations,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  amount  laid 
down  in  the  estimate  would  be  exceeded  in 
order  not  to  stop  the  works.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  site  which  had  been  chosen,  the 
screw  had  been  pretty  strongly  applied  by 
the  Commissioners,  for  they  said,  "  You 
must  either  take  Hyde  Park,  or  no  place 
at  all."  He  would  be  able  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  such  alternative. 
Where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way, 
and  if  the  Commissioners  set  themselves 
earnestly  to  find  out  a  more  appropriate 
site,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
matter.  He  had  said  the  expenses  of  the 
building  would  be  enormous ;  but  there 
was  one  item  of  expense  that  had  not  been 
considered.  Had  they  examined  the  su- 
perintendents of  police  as  to  the  means  of 
preserving  order  at  the  Exhibition  and  in  ita 
neighbourhood  ?  Only  let  their  Lordships 
think  of  the  numbers  of  people  who  would 
be  gathered  together  on  this  occasion.  All 
those  who  bad  great  curiosity — all  those 
who  liked  to  run  after  sights — all  those 
who  had  not  only  great  curiosity,  but  little 
occupation  —  all  the  idle,  and  all  those 
out  of  employment,  whether  from  their 
fault  or  misfortune — all  the  vagrant  classes 
of  the  community — of  whom  the  police 
evidence  stated  there  were  from  70,000  to 
80,000  in  London  having  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence — all  the  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment from  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
elsewhere — the  workmen  of  St.  Giles's, 
the  east  parts  of  London,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich — all 
this  class  of  the  population,  most  respect- 
able no  doubt  in  their  station — all  of 
them  would  go  to  Hyde  Park,  where, 
beside  the  works  exhibited,  they  might 
see  lords  and  ladies,  and  princes  and 
princesses,  royalties  and  nobilities,  states- 
men and  philosophers  collected  within  the 
enormous  building  erected  there.  By  a 
calculation  made,  about  14,000  would  pass 
through  that  building  every  day,  and  twice 
as  many  every  Monday,  not  going  through 
in  regular  military  procession,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  best  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
and  enable  them  to  learn  something  by 
closely  examining  the  works  of  art  and  ma- 
nufactures there  exhibited.  There  would 
not  be  merely  the  2,000,000  inhabitants 
of  London  and  its  vicinity;  but  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
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every  great  town  in  the  empire,  and  the 
country  besides,  would  send  up  their  tens 
of  thousands.  They  would  have,  too, 
Bome  good  specimens  of  Socialists  and 
men  of  the  Red  colour,  whose  object  it 
would  be  to  ferment  the  mass.  Now,  all 
this  showed  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
answering  his  question — had  they  taken 
the  ordinary  precaution  of  inquiring  of  the 
police  superintendents  whether  they  were 
alarmed  or  not  at  such  a  prospect  ?  With 
the  present  police  force,  he  contended  it 
would  be  impossible  to  regulate  such  an 
assembly  of  people,  for  not  even  during 
the  day,  but  during  the  night  also,  would 
their  presence  be  necessary.  How  were 
they  to  prevent  people  bivouacking  in  the 
park  ?  To  do  so  they  must  institute  a 
military  cordon  ;  even  at  present  it  was 
not  possible  to  keep  out  such  intruders. 
They  got  over  the  railing  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  and  slept  in  the  park;  and  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  this  while 
the  Exhibition  continued  ?  The  police 
must  be  augmented,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,000,  but  probably  to  2,000  addi- 
tional  men.  Then  these  men  must  be 
trained  and  disciplined,  and  to  make  that 
effectual  they  must  begin  now,  in  order  to 
have  them  fit  for  their  duties  by  the  time 
the  Exhibition  was  opened.  Now,  only 
let  their  Lordships  think  of  the  expense 
thus  incurred;  1,000  additional  men  would 
involve  an  expense  of  50,000/.,  and  2,000 
men  an  expense  of  100.000/  He  would 
engage  to  prove  that  by  examination  be- 
fore the  Committee  which  he  asked  their 
Lordships  to  appoint.  He  remembered 
well  the  crowds  in  different  parts  of  town 
at  the  coronation.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  able  to  proceed  without  much  diffi- 
culty in  a  carriage  with  some  children, 
finding  inconvenient  crowds,  no  doubt,  in 
particular  places  ;  but  even  had  it  been 
much  worse,  that  was  for  one  morning 
only  ;  but  this  Exhibition  was  to  be  ex- 
tended over  several  months,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  abso- 
lutely alarmed  at  the  prospect.  They  had 
beard  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Elger,  the  owner 
of  ten  magnificent  houses  which  were  in 
the  condition  of  shells,  and  advertised  to 
be  sold;  but  the  sale  had  been  stopped, 
completely  stopped,  as,  he  ventured  to 
say,  the  Commissioners  would  be,  by  an 
injunction,  which  would  probably  soon  be 
issued.  All  the  inhabitants,  indeed,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  would 
suffer  from  these  operations  if  allowed  to 
be  proceeded   with.     The   fair  in    Hyde 


Park,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  oorona- 
I  tion,  was  regarded  as  a  very  great  and  a 
mischievous  inconvenience;  bat  the  lohabi- 
tants,  till  now,  little  thought  they  were  to 
be  subjected  to  a  nuisance  ten  times  more 
mischievous,  and  which  threatened  to  be 
permanent  in  its  character.    At  all  erents,' 
from    May    to    November    this     unbear- 
able nuisance  was  to  go  on.    [LaugkMerJ] 
It  was  all  very  well  for  those  who  did  not 
live  there  to  laugh  at  the  use  of  the  wofd 
'*  unbearable;"  it  was   all  very  well   for 
those  who  had  no  property  there,  who  had 
not  expended   50,0002.  in  houses   which 
could  not  be  disposed  of,  to  express  asto- 
nishment at  his  calling  it  an  unbearable 
nuisance.     It  had  been  said  by  a  philoso- 
pher, that  there  was  nothing  about  which 
people  showed  so  much  patience  and  meek- 
ness, and  quiet  endurance,  as  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  neighbours.     But  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  right  of  any  parties  to 
do  all  this.     The  parks,  since  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  mado  with  the  Crown,  were 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  ;    but   surely  in  this  country  no 
board  of  Commissioners  would  ever  assert 
the  claim  of  exclusive  property  in   such 
places,  or  attempt  to  extrude  the  pnblie 
from  the  free  possession  of  the  rights  thej 
enjoyed  in  them.     They  all  remembered 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  Sir  R.  Wsl- 
pole  and  George  IL;  when  the  King  asked 
that  Minister  how  much  it  would  eost  to 
enclose  one  of  the  parks,  he  replied,  "  No 
great  sum — it  would  only  cost  your  Ma- 
jesty  three   crowns."     The  arrangement 
made  with  the  Crown  vested  the  parks  in 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  but  not  to  the 
extent   of  excluding  the  public.     It  was 
said,  however,  this  was  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary building.     Now,    there  were   two 
ways  of  excluding  a  man  from  his  pro- 
perty.    The  one  was  to  exclude  him  alto- 
gether, by  erecting  upon  his  close  a  build- 
ing that  was  to  be  there  for  ever.     That 
was  a  total  exclusion.     The  other  was  to 
erect  a  temporary  building — ^which  was  at 
least  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  which  it 
was  hoped  would  be  temporary — but  which» 
in  all  probability,  on  account  of  its  beauti- 
ful pillars  (as  people  might  be  heard   to 
say),  its  elegant  arcades,  its  magnificent 
dome,  and  its  ornamental  architecture  as  a 
whole,  would  not  be  taken  down  at  all.    But 
even  if  it  was  temporary — if  it  was  pulled 
down  in  a  few  months,  for  any  person  to  tell 
him  that  to  take  his  close,  and  build  upon 
it  a  structure  that  was  to  stand  there  for 
months,  and  to  cut  down  elms  forty  years 
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old,  was  no  interference  with  his  rights  of 
property,   was    ahout    the    most  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  he  had  ever  heard.     There 
was  a  right  of  usage  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  parks  given  to  the  people,  which  the 
Government  dared   not  take  away ;    hut 
there  was  another  right  in  question.    Peti- 
tions had  been  presented  to  that  House 
from  individuals,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  it  would  be  illegal  to  make  this  erec- 
tion  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.     It 
might  be  said  that  was  only  a  petition  $ 
but  whose  name  stood  first  on  one  of  those 
petitions  ?     That  of  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell. 
Ho  put  his  name  to  that  petition,  which 
openly,  and  without  hesitation,  questioned 
the  legality  of  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.     Did 
he  say  wrong  when  he  warned  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  might  be  drawn  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  Did  any  one  doubt 
it  when  they  saw  three  or  four  solicitors 
sign  their  names  to  this  petition  ?  [A  laugh.^ 
That  was  the  easiest,  and  he  would  say 
about  the  dullest,  laugh  he  had  ever  heard. 
Those  who  laughed  were  not  aware  that 
it  was  not  as  solicitors  these  individuals 
petitioned  the  House.   They  were  parties  to 
the  petition — parties  who  were  to  be  in- 
jured and  have  their  rights  invaded  ;  and 
when  he  said  there  were  solicitors  among 
the  petitioners,  all  he  meant  to  say  was, 
that  solicitors,  knowing  their  rights,  were 
very  likely  to  take  the  law  of  those  who 
invaded  them*     Therefore,  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  the  injurious  proceed- 
ings taken  in  Hyde  Park  would  yield  the 
bitter  fruit  of  an  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery.     Within  twenty-four  hours 
this  might  be  realised  \  and  he  had  been 
informed  that  steps  were  already  in  pro- 
gress for  making  application  for  such  an 
injunction.     He   certainly   had  been  sur- 
prised to  see  it  stated  by  a  legal  officer  of 
the  Crown  that  permanent  buildings  could 
not  be   erected  without  an  Act  of   Par- 
liamenti    but    that  temporary    buildings 
might.      He    could    not    have    believed 
that  any   one  would  have  made  such  a 
statement  as  that.    It  was  impossible  such 
a  state  of  matters  could  exist  unless  in 
cases  where  there  might  be  particular  co- 
venants in  the  leases.     It  appeared  that  a 
builder  of  houses  in  this   neighbourhood 
declared  that  he  should  be  rained  if  the 
Exhibition  took  place  in  Hyde  Park^  and 
there  were  many  other  persons  in  the  same 
predicament.      Where  could  such  personis 
go  for  countenance  and  relief  but  to  the 


highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  realm » 
which,  above  all  others,  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  interests  of  the  subject? 
It  appeared  that  a  threat  had  been  held 
out  that  the  Exhibition  must  take  place  in 
Hyde  Park,  or  nowhere  else.     iJow,  he 
had  so  often  seen  and  heard  threats  of  this 
sort,  that  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  biased  by  such 
a   consideration,  or  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  it.     Depend  upon  it,  if  there 
were   the   will,  the  Commissioners  would 
find  the  way.     He  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  respectable    gentleman,  who  re- 
presented many  of  the  landowners  of  Bat« 
tersea  Fields.     This  was  a  little  further 
off  than  Hyde  Park,  but  he  should  not  be 
sorry  if  the  Exhibition  were  to  be  held 
at  some  point  still  further  off  than  Bat« 
tersea  Fields;  if  it  were  held,  for  example, 
at  Kew,  and  giving  it  a  site,  at  which  place 
there  could  be  no  objection.  Why  it  should 
be  thought  desirable  to  bold  the  Exhibition 
so  very  near  the  metropolis,  he  could  not 
see.   If  it  were  held  at  a  little  distance  off, 
one  advantage  would  be  that  people  would 
not  all  go  on  the  same  day.     Well,  you 
have  Battersea  Fields,  where  the  land  could 
be   obtained  on    reasonable    terms,    and 
where  the  Commissioners  could  obtain  as 
many  acres  as  they  pleased.     Some  diffi- 
culty had  been  made  upon  the  score  of 
floods  ;    but  he  was   informed  thirty-five 
acres   might  be  obtained,  which  were  so 
high  as  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
chance  of  being  flooded.     There  would  be 
the  great  advantage  of  water  carriage  to 
Battersea  Fields;  and  this,  he  begged  to 
observe,  would  be  a  most  material  consid- 
eration, because,  instead  of  ploughing  op 
and  destroying  the  roads,  all  the  materials 
for  the  building  and  the  objects  for  the 
Exhibition  might  be  conveyed  thither  by 
water  without  the  least  difficulty.     There 
was   an  Act  of  Parliament   which  would 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  give  compen- 
sation to  the  owners  of  land  in  Battersea 
Fields  in  fourteen  days  by  summoning  a 
jury,  and  by  putting  in  force  a  simple  and 
easily-executed  process,  and  these  persons 
stated  most  distinctly  in  the  letter  before 
him  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  land  immediately  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  acres.      These  points  he  should 
be   able  to  establish  to  their  Lordships' 
satisfaction  if  they  would  grant  him  a  Se- 
lect Committee.     He  had  spoken  of  the 
building,  and  of  the  nuisance  to  the  ncfigh- 
boUrhood    while   it  was    erecting.      Biit 
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there  would  be  an  additional  nuisance  when 
it  was  pulled  down — if  pulled  down  it  ever 
should  be.  They  would  then  have  one  of 
the  greatest  nuisances  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  a  neighbourhood,  in  the  enor- 
mous volumes  of  dust,  and  especially  of 
lime  dust,  arising  from  the  pulling  down 
of  this  vast  brick  building.  Tho  nuisance 
arising  from  this  cause  was  such  as  those 
only  could  form  an  idea  of,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  tho  demolition  of  a 
huge  building  had  been  going  on.  When 
the  order  came  to  pull  down  the  building, 
then  there  would  be  the  renewal  of  the 
cartage.  The  materials  would  have  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  same  400  carts,  he 
was  about  to  say,  did  he  not  recollect  that 
there  would  probably  be  a  portion  of  theae 
materials  which  the  carts  would  not  carry 
away.  For  persons  accustomed  to  look 
upon  these  matters  with  a  "  police  eye,'* 
knew  that  where  this  demolition  and  cart- 
age was  going  on  there  would  always  be  a 
crowd  of  persons  watching  to  see  what  they 
could  pick  up  and  appropriate.  Smithfield 
and  other  parts  of  London  harboured  in- 
dividuals who  would  be  on  the  watch  for 
this  very  purpose,  and  there  would  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  them 
from  appropriating  any  bits  of  wood  and 
iron  upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  So  that  unless  the  police  force 
were  increased  in  a  manner  which  no  one 
could  recommend,  there  would  be  all  the 
evils  of  such  a  crowd  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing.  Now,  he  said  no- 
thing of  the  loss  of  the  property;  that 
was  the  concern  of  those  to  whom  it 
belonged.  But  the  crowd  thus  assembled 
would  be  very  great.  True,  it  would  be 
nothing  like  that  which  would  be  assem- 
bled at  first  when  the  Exhibition  was  open- 
ed; but  still  it  would  be  great,  and  there 
would  be  peculiar  inconveniences  attendant 
upon  its  collection.  Then  there  was  the 
cartage.  Tho  carts  must  go  into  the 
park  and  go  round  it,  either  to  the  lower 
gate  at  Kensington,  or  by  the  upper  gate 
inside;  cither  way  they  must  knock  up 
that  fine  drive,  which  was  already  begun 
to  be  macadamised  in  anticipation,  ap- 
parently, of  this  description  of  traffic.  He 
had  now  stated  all  that  was  necessary  to 
justify  him  in  calling  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  Ho  would  again 
Bay,  that  those  who  expected  so  much 
good  from  this  Exhibition,  perhaps  expect- 
ed more  from  it  than  the  result  would  jus- 


tify. Nevertheless  much  good  nii^^ht  result, 
and  he,  for  one,  should  be  very  loth  to  have 
the  prospect  of  that  benefit  given  up  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Com- 
missioners might  say,  and  he  a^^reed  with 
them,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  gire  ap 
the  Exhibition  after  they  had  so  publicly 
committed  themselves  to  it.  But  he  could 
not  agree  that  we  ought  to  give  up  our 
best  park  for  it.  He  should  be  sorry  that 
it  should  not  go  on  and  be  held  somewhere; 
but  if  it  could  not  go  on  elsewhere  than  in 
Hyde  Park,  then  he  accepted  that  altems- 
tive,  and  said,  that  much  as  he  wished  the 
Exhibition  to  be  held,  he  had  rather  it 
should  not  be  held  at  all  than  held  in 
Hyde  Park.     He  now  moved — 

"  That  the  Petition  presented  this  day  on  this 
subject,  together  with  the  Petition  presented  on 
tho  27tb  June  last,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Inquire  into  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  said  Petition." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  the 
speech  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  just  delivered  might  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  one  relating  to  the  share  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  taken  in 
the  Exhibition;  and  the  other  relatuig  to 
the  Royal  Commission.  It  was  obvious 
to  their  Lordships  that  there  were  noble 
Lords  near  him  who  could  speak  with 
more  influence  and  authority  than  himself 
as  to  the  part  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  and  it  was  obvious  also  that 
there  were  noble  Lords  present,  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  this  purpose, 
who  could  better  have  defended  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Commission ;  bat  inas- 
much as  he  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  and  of  be- 
ing also  one  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  their 
Lordships  if  he  made  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  which  he  ventured  to  offer  in  reply 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House.  With  regard 
to  the  part  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  connexion  with  this  Exhibi- 
tion, he  could  only  find  three  acts  in  which 
they  had  come  forward  at  all.  The  pro- 
ject for  this  Exhibition,  as  their  Lordships 
were  aware,  was  current  for  five  or  six 
months  before  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
having  been  originated  by  His  Rojal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  as  Chairman  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
project  having  been  discussed  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  received  with  a  good  deal  of  fa- 
vour, application  was  made  to  Her  Majea- 
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tj's  Government  to  take  such  measares 
as  would  insure  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic in  this  country,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  in  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality with  which  the  proceedings  would 
be  conducted — that  the  invitation  given  to 
persons  of  all  countries  to  compete  at  this 
Exhibition  should  be  fairly  carried  out — 
and  that  they  might  rely  upon  the  justice 
of  the  awards.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment accordingly  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  and  they 
consented  to  pay  the  trifling  expense 
usually  attendant  upon  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission.  They  also  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  large  number  of 
persons  as  members  of  that  Commission, 
many  being  distinguished  in  science,  others 
in  art,  and  some  representing  the  great 
commercial  and  trading  communities  of 
this  country.  They  advised  Her  Majesty 
to  appoint  the  Prince  Consort  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  they  joined  with 
the  Prince  persons  of  different  political 
parties,  in  order  that  the  project  might 
assume  a  national  character,  and  not  a 
mere  Government  undertaking.  They  re- 
commended Her  Majesty  to  appoint  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  a 
member,  as  the  representative  of  that 
great  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
The  names  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  were  placed  upon 
the  Commission;  and  there  were  also  added 
to  it  Gentlemen  belonging  to  a  still  more 
liberal  section  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  the  representatives  of  still  more 
liberal  opinions  ;  and  lastly,  they  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  appoint  upon  the  Commis- 
sion that  great  man  whose  untimely  loss 
was  so  universally  lamented,  and  to  whose 
memory  tributes  so  eloquent  had  been 
paid  that  night  in  their  Lordships'  House. 
They  appointed  him  not  merely  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
leader,  but  also  as  a  man  whose  great 
talents,  whose  experience  of  affairs,  and 
whose  devotion  to  the  Crown,  were  sure  to 
make  his  services  so  valuable  to  a  Com- 
mission which  at  the  outset  was  sure  to 
meet  with  considerable  difficulties.  Hav- 
ing had  many  opportunities  of  sitting  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  this  Commission,  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  was  he  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
Commissioners  in  assisting  them  in  their 
decisions,  but  that  he  (Earl  Granville)  was 
astonished  at  the  patient  attention  which 
he  gave  to  every  detail  of  the  business 
that  came  before  them.     He  trusted  their 


Lordships  would  forgive  him  if  he  ven- 
tured to  remind  them  that  one  of  the  ' 
latest  acts  of  public  business  upon  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  engaged  was  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  that  took  place 
on  Saturday  last.  The  scene  upon  that 
occasion  he  should  never  forget.  It  was 
remarkable  as  presenting  a  characteristic 
almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  namely,  the 
manner  in  which  public  men  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  could  join  in  friendly  intercourse 
for  common  objects;  and  it  was  still  more 
remarkable  as  having  been  followed  by 
the  lamentable  accident  which  occurred 
within  two  or  three  hours  afterwards.  He 
saw  the  right  hon.  Baronet  sitting  in 
friendly  communication  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley)  upon  his  left,  who  had  paid 
this  evening  so  eloquent  a  tribute  to  hia 
memory,  although  diametrically  opposed  to 
him  in  politics.  Upon  his  right  was  seat- 
ed that  Prime  Minister  who  had  succeed- 
ed him,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  cordial 
support,  and  against  whom  he  had  given 
^vQ  hours  before  his  first  hostile  vote.  He 
should  not  allude  to  this  subject,  but  that 
it  was  a  great,  although  painful  encourage- 
ment to  him  to  feel  that  he  was  acting  very 
much  upon  the  plan  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  approved  and  sanctioned.  If  he  might 
add  anything  to  what  he  had  stated,  it  was 
that,  whether  this  Exhibition  were  allowed 
to  continue,  or  whether  it  were  to  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  terminatioui  he  should  always 
rejoice  that  he  had  seen  the  part  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  taken  in  the  Commission, 
and  that  he  had  been  able  personally  to  re- 
ceive so  much  knowledge  from  that  la- 
mented individual.  With  respect  to  the 
part  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  connexion  with  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Exhibition,  he  might  proceed  to  state  that, 
considering  the  favour  with  which  the  pro- 
ject had  been  received,  seeing  that  the  site 
of  Hyde  Park  had  been  recommended  by  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose — that 
this  particular  site  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning connected  with  theExhibition-^and 
that  no  objection  had  ever  been  raised  to 
it,  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  noble 
Earl  near  him  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  who 
was  then  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  being,  as  he  was  informed, 
empowered  so  to  do  by  the  10th  of  George 
IV.,  cap.  50,  should  allow  the  erection  of 
a  temporary  building  in  the  park  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition.  He  really 
thought  that  more  importance  had  been 
attached  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  trecfs  / 
thfui  this  part  of  the   subject  deserved. 
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For,  what  was  the  case  ?  When  the  site 
was  agreed  upon,  and  when  tlie  plans  were 
roughly  sketched,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
the  great  mass  of  trees  near  that  particu- 
lar site,  it  happened  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  with  regard  to  a 
small  clump  of  trees,  and  one  old  tree, 
which  stood  upon  the  spot  required  for  the 
edifice.  Now,  it  happened  that  this  old 
tree  was  not  very  ornamental ;  yet  his 
nohle  Friend,  with  a  seeming  ungracious- 
ness that  must  have  heen  very  painful  to 
his  nature,  ahsolutely  required  that  this 
old  tree  should  not  be  given  up,  and  it  was 
accordingly  blotted  from  the  plan.  But,  as 
the  noble  Earl  was  advised  by  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  that 
the  clump  of  trees  was  of  no  great  beauty. 


standi  which  only  his  subscription  could 
give  him,  to  inquire  into  the  iniemal  ma- 
nagement of  the  concern.  Almost  the  first 
question  which  came  before  the  Commit- 
sion  was  as  to  the  site.  The  £xhibitioB 
had  been  connected  with  one  of  the  parks 
from  the  first;  and  he  beliered  that  so  far 
back  as  July  last  this  connexion  had  been 
stated  in  some  of  the  journals.  It  had 
been  prominently  put  forward  in  one  of 
the  most  ably  written  and  most  inflaential 
papers  of  this  country.  In  the  Times  of 
October  18,  in  last  year,  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing  passages : — 

**  At  present  no  other  site  seems  mor»  likely 
than  Hyde  Park,  where  the  vacant  space  betweea 
Kensington-driye  and  Rotten-row  oflers  peooUar 
advantages.  *  *  There  soems,  then»  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  18A1  Hyde  Park  will  witness  an 


he  consented  that  they  should  be  removed   ""  """r  ^  Tm.-     . ~  " 

.        J     ^         V     V  y  cj  oiiv,ui«  uc  icuiw^u  I  assemblage  more  numerous,  more  bnltiant,  more 

m  order  to  make  room  for  the  buildmg.  lie  beneficial,  and  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
was  not  aware  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern-  fortunes  of  this  empire,  than  the  aristoormtie  amj 
ment  had  committed  any  other  act  what-  *"  which  some  observers  are  wont  to  read  the  rise 
ever  in  connexion  with  this  Exhibition;  and  ■  ^^  ^  ^'^^^  '^^^'''^  prosperity." 
it  was  thought  better  policy  that  the  Go- 1  Thus,  at  the  very  earliest  mention  of  the 
vemment  should  take  no  step  (beyond  !  Exhibition,  the  public  were  accustomed  to 
offering  any  facilities  in  their  power)  which  I  consider  that  it  would  be  held  in  Hjde 
should  convert  a  great  national  project  into  !  Park.  When  the  Commissioners  ealled 
a  Government  enterprise.  He  now  came  ■  upon  the  Building  Committee  to  select  the 
to  the  part  taken  by  the  Royal  Commis- !  site,  they  did  not.  In  conformity  with  the 
sioners.  And  here  he  would  remark,  that '  general  opinion,  think  of  any  other  site 
there  were  two  very  different  classes  of  ob- ;  than  the  Royal  Parks.  The  Woods  and 
jectors  to  the  site  of  Hyde  Park.  There  •  Forests  gave  their  consent,  but  coupled 
were  some  who  opposed  the  project  from  |  with  it  certain  onerous  conditions  and  sti- 
thy beginning,  who  seriously  objected  to ;  pulations.  They  insisted  upon  the  per- 
the  Exhibition,  some  on  private  and  others  formance  of  every  condition  which  would 
on  public  grounds,  who  thought  it  ought  i  insure  to  the  public  the  re-enjoyment  of 
not  to  be  encouraged,  and  who  wcro  ready  .  the  site  in  even  a  superior  state  to  what  it 
to  take  any  occasion  that  offered  to  prevent  i  was  at  present,  and  that  in  no  lon£^  time 
the  Exhibition  from  taking  place.  Now, '  after  the  termination  of  the  Exhibition, 
to  the  objections  of  these  parties  it  was  not ,  And  when  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  aU 
necessary  for  him  to  reply.  The  noble  and  :  luded  to  what  would  take  place  in  Ko- 
leamed  Lord  had  stated  more  than  once  in  \  vember,  when  the  materials  would  be 
the  course  of  this  evening  that  he  approved  \  taken  away,  he  must  remark  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Exhibition.  He  had  made  \  never  contemplated  to  keep  the  Exhibition 
some  objection  to  the  acts  of  the  Commis- ,  open  so  late  as  November.  Bnt,  as 
sion;  but  he  was  not  sure  he  could  admit  the  Woods  and  Forests  had  insisted  in 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  competency  ,  their  conditions  upon  the  removal  of  the 
to  complain  upon  some  of  these  points.  ;  materials,  it  was  right  that  the  Commis- 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  a  perfect ,  sioners  should  take  some  margin  for  the 
right,  if  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  to  purpose  of  closing  the  Exhibition.  As  soon 
warn  the  House  of  any  injury  to  the  public  as  the  site  was  decided  upon,  the  announce- 
interests  which  he  thought  likely  to  accrue  ''  ment  was  made  in  the  journals;  it  was  co- 
from  this  Exhibition;  but  when  the  Com-  pied  into  foreign  newspapers,  and  it  was 
missioners  had  decided  not  to  apply  to  Par-  i  officially  conveyed,  through  the  proper  me- 
liament  for  the  funds,  and  the  noble  and  >  dium,  to  foreign  countries;  the  announce* 
learned  Lord  could  not  therefore  como  be- 1  ment  was  made  also  through  his  nohle 
fore  their  Lordships  in  the  character  of  a  i  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  to  the  Colonies.  One 
taxpayer  to  complain,  the  noble  and  learned  !  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Commis- 
Lord  having  refused  to  subscribe  anv  money  |  sioners  was,  that  they  made  public  an- 
towards  the  Exhibition,  had  not  the  ^ocu^   nouncements  of  their  proceedings  too  much 
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and  too  often.  Now,  what  had  been  the 
expression  of  public  discontent  ?  A  rerj 
ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Leslie,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  objecting  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  stating  that  Regent's 
Park  would  be  better  adapted  for  the  ex- 
hibition. Inquiry  was  maide,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  legal  difficulties 
which  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the 
Exhibition  in  Regent  s  Park.  Mr.  Leslie's 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Commission,  and 
by  them  referred  to  the  local  committee, 
seventy  in  number,  and  containing  among 
them  peers,  gentlemen,  leading  tradesmen, 
and  others.  They  deputed  two  or  three 
gentlemen  to  inspect  the  site;  which  they 
did,  and  recommended  that  site  to  the 
Committee,  begging  them  to  continue  their 
recommendation  of  the  site.  Then  a  noble 
Earl,  the  son  of  a  noble  Marquess,  wrote 
a  letter  pointing  out  a  site  about  two  or 
three  miles  from  London,  which  he  recom- 
mended. He  (Earl  Granyille)  forwarded 
that  letter  to  the  Building  Committee,  and 
they  found  that  there  were  yalid  objections 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  so  offered.  In 
the  month  of  April,  shortly  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  intention  to  hold  the 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  the  rector  of 
Chelsea  received  a  requisition  to  call  a 
public  meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  requisitionists  stated  their 
anxiety  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, which,  they  added,  would,  they 
considered,  be  advantageous  to  the  metro- 
polis generally,  but  more  especially  to  the 
west  end  of  it.  This  requisition  was  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  peers,  commoners, 
tradesmen,  and  others  ;  and  among  the 
names  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  of  the 
Hon.  W.  Campbell,  a  son  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  presented  a  petition 
to-night.  It  was  a  source  of  gratification 
to  him  to  find  that  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  not  then  indoctrinated  his  son 
with  any  of  those  legal  and  constitutional 
alarms  which  he  had  expressed  during  the 
last  few  days.  Not  that  there  was  origi- 
nally no  opposition  to  the  proposal.  About 
twelve  weeks  ago,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House  on  two  occasions. 
Upon  the  first  day  he  had  the  debate  to 
himself;  but  on  the  second  he  delivered 
three  speeches,  and,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  speakers  who  were  opposed  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  every  side  of 
the  House,  he  was  only  surprised  he  had 
not  found  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  in 
a  greater  number  of  speeches.     The  de- 


bate on  that  day  excited  great  interest  in 
their  Lordships'  minds,  and  that  debate 
was  perhaps  more  generally  read  outside 
their  Lordships'  House  than  the  greatest 
debate  upon  home  or  foreign  policy-^more 
generally  read,  perhaps,  than  even  that 
great  debate  which  had  taken  place  a  few 
nights  ago.  Notwithstanding  that  noto- 
riety, and  notwithstanding  that  the  pro* 
posed  Exhibition  had  been  somewhat 
roughly  handled  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  he  was  not  aware  that  a  single 
peer,  that  a  single  public  writer,  or  that  a 
speaker  at  a  single  public  meeting,  had 
supported  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He 
was  about  to  include  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons,  when  he  remembered  that  an  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  in  that  House  had 
raisea  his  voice  in  support  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  did  not  quote  this  ge- 
neral agreement  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  noble  Lord  that  he  was  wrong;  but 
it  did  give  grounds  of  belief  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  that  the  site  so  publicly 
announced,  and  so  generally  canvassed, 
was  not  considered  so  objectionable  as  it 
was  now  declared  to  be.  But  matters  were 
now  changed.  A  great  excitement  had 
been  got  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  Royal 
Commissioners  were  aware  of  this  feeling 
— not  that  they  considered  it  perfectly  rea- 
sonable, but  as  it  might  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  an  Exhibition  upon  which  it 
was  desirable  to  carry  popular  sympathy 
— they  met  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  or 
overcoming  the  objections.  They  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Building  Committee, 
which  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  and  architects  of  this 
country.  And  here  he  might  remark  that 
he  thought  it  highly  creditable  to  this 
country  that  men,  every  moment  of  whose 
time  had  a  great  money  value,  should  be 
ready  to  make  personiJ  sacrifices  for  an 
object  of  this  kind,  and  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  their  valuable  time  and  skill  with- 
out fee  or  reward  to  produce  the  plan  of  a 
building  which  they  thought  most  suitable 
for  the  object  of  the  Exhibition.  To  this 
Committee,  which  included  among  its 
members,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  Mr. 
R.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Cocke- 
rell,  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  the  matter  was 
referred,  and  they  were  requested  to 
make  a  full  written  report  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  some  other  site  which 
might  be  less  open  to  the  objections  that 
had  been  urged.  These  gentlemen  had 
given  in  a  written  report,  and  had  been  in 
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personal  communication  with  the  ComniiB- 
sioners.  Thej  had  examined  the  claims 
of  Battersca  Fields,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
stated  the  reasons  which  made  it  inexpe- 
dient to  hold  the  Exhibition  there,  half  a 
dozen  other  sites  were  suggested  which  it 
would  take  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  report 
upon.  After  examining  the  claims  of  the 
sites  which  had  been  suggested,  the  Com- 
mittee said  (in  the  15th  paragraph  of  their 
Report) : — 

"  But,  even  could  the  objections  to  any  of  thes® 
sites  be  removed,  or  could  another  and  an  un- 
objectionable site  be  pointed  out,  the  Commis- 
sioners feel  bound  to  state,  from  their  ex- 
perience of  the  time,  thought,  and  labour  ne- 
cessarily consumed  in  the  investigation,  arrange- 
ment, and  preparation  of  the  great  mass  of  details 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  this  exten- 
sive work,  that  they  are  fully  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  now  adapting  their  plans  to  any  other 
site,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to 
complete  the  work  within  the  time  to  which  they 
stand  pledged  in  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and  they 
could  only  regard  a  change  of  site,  particularly  if 
it  should  involve  a  change  of  plan,  as  tantamount 
to  the  postponement  of  the  Exhibition  till  another 
year ;  and  the  Commissioners  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  postponement  of  the  Exhi- 
bition would,  under  the  circumstances,  certainly 
lead  to  its  entire  abandonment/' 

Now,  surely,  these  were  reasons  to  induce 
their  Lordships  to  pause  before  they  came 
to  a  resolution  that  the  site  should  be  re- 
considered before  a  Committee  of  that 
House.  Why,  if  there  were  one  mode 
more  certain  than  another  of  producing 
delay,  it  would  be  by  referring  this  matter 
to  a  Select  Committee.  Looking  to  the 
composition  of  the  Royal  Commission,  of 
which  he  was  so  humble  a  member,  he 
thought,  with  great  respect,  that  it  was  as 
well  calculated  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
upon  this  point  as  any  Committee  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  dwelt  upon  the  inconvenience 
which  would  be  caused  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  adjacent  to 
Hyde  Park.  He  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  parties  who  had  some  ground  to  appre- 
hend inconvenience  from  the  Exhibition, 
were  very  fully  represented  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  It  was  said,  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  many  of  these  parties  to 
take  riding  exercise  in  the  park,  and  it  was 
hard  that  they  should  be  debarred  from 
recreation  and  exercise  after  the  toils  of 
the  day.  But  their  Lordships  laboured 
under  some  misapprehension  if  they  were 
not  aware  that  the  entire  length  of  Rotten- 
row  was,  by  express  stipulation,  to  be  kept 
open;  and  he  was  authorised  to  state,  that 
the    Woods  and  Forests    were   anxiously 


considering  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
giving  new  accommodation  for  this  purpose. 
As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Knightabridge, 
and  the  objections  which  thej  eotertsiiied, 
he  believed  he  might  truly  saj  that  the 
whole  of  the  objections  felt  in  any  quarter 
upon  this  subject  had  been  fully  stated  bj 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord;  and  as  regsxi^ 
ed  the  probable  incon?eniences  of  the  od- 
dertaking,  he  might  be  permitted  to  state 
that  he  preferred  to  trust  the  opiniont  of 
three  eminent  engineers,  rather  than  to  be 
guided  on  that  point  by  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  The  calculatiou 
which  those  gentlemen  had  made,  seemed 
to  him  much  more  to  be  relied  on  than  any 
others  that  had  yet  been  obtained;  and  he 
ventured  to  assert,  with  respect  to  the 
statements  that  they  had  heard  from  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  regardin^^  the  pro- 
bable traffic  which  the  conveyance  of  ma- 
terials for  the  proposed  building  would  oe- 
casion,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  wu 
much  misinformed.  He,  on  the  contrsij, 
was  enabled  to  state,  from  authentic  cskii- 
lations,  that  the  whole  of  the  traffic  which 
would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  six  monthi, 
would  not  exceed  the  traffic  for  three  weeks 
only,  on  any  of  the  lines  of  road  leading 
to  one  of  the  railway  stations  in  this  me- 
tropolis. As  he  had  been  reminded  of  the 
subject  by  his  noble  Friend,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  state  that  a  great  deal  of  luue- 
cessary  alarm  had  been  created  by  the  ru- 
mours that  had  gone  forth  about  the  per* 
manency  of  the  building.  Now,  in  answer 
to  that,  he  would  refer  their  Lordships  to 
the  21st  paragraph  of  the  report,  from 
which  they  might  learn  that  the  instme- 
tion  given  to  the  architects  and  engineers* 
who  were  invited  to  send  designs,  conveyed 
distinct  instructions  to  them  to  propose 
plans  for  a  building  of  a  purely  temporaij 
character,  to  be  erected  in  the  most  eeo- 
nomical  manner;  leaving  it,  however,  to  the 
contractors  to  propose  such  materials  as 
they  might  think  the  most  suitahle,  the 
Commissioners  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  the  supposition  that  it  was  neces- 
sarily more  judicious  to  construct  a  tem- 
porary building  of  perishable  than  of  en- 
during materials.  Although  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  their  instructions  with  a  view 
to  a  temporary  and  an  economical  edifice, 
yet  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  thcj 
should  adopt  sufficient  means  to  goaid 
against  its  destruction  by  fire.  Not  only 
as  regarded  the  whole  of  the  building,  but 
also  every  portion  of  it,  they  were  open  to 
suggestion.      In  agaiu   adverting   to  the 
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materials  which  had  been  proposed  for  the 
building,  he  wished  to  add,  that  the 
Building  Committee  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  a  view  to  resale  more  du- 
rable materials  were  desirable  than  lath 
and  plaster.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  groundless  alarms  were  allowed 
to  prevail,  but  he  feared  that  the  doom  of 
the  dome  had  been  pronounced.  For  his 
own  part,  however,  he  was  very  far  from 
being  favourable  to  the  use  of  either  unne- 
cessarily durable  or  expensive  materials, 
and  he  should  rather  vote  against  bricks 
and  mortar.  If  the  building  could  be  made 
of  less  solid  materials,  he  should  not  object. 
There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert  before  he  sat  down,  and 
that  was  the  apprehension  expressed  about 
the  danger  of  overcrowding  in  Hyde  Park. 
Now,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  danger 
would  not  be  rendered  in  any  respect  less 
by  removing  the  Exhibition,  say  to  a  com- 
mon, five  or  six  miles  from  London,  where 
it  would  be  surrounded  by  gipsy  encamp- 
ments. It  would  be  not  more  easy  for 
the  police  to  guard  it  at  such  a  distance 
from  London  than  in  Hyde  Park.  Of 
the  facility  with  which  great  assemblages 
of  Englishmen  could  under  such  circum- 
stance be  induced  to  preserve  order,  he 
might  mention  the  fact  that  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
where  24,000  persons  were  present,  100 
special  constables  and  nine  of  the  regular 
police  were  sufficient  to  maintain  order. 
There  was  much  and  needless  alarm  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  for  example,  at 
Hungcrford-bridge,  where  there  was  but  a 
very  narrow  gangway,  6,000,000  persons 
passed  in  six  months  with  perfect  safety 
and  without  the  least  disorder.  Further, 
it  would  be  a  great  reflection  on  the  arti- 
sans of  this  country  to  suppose  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  woidd  not  be  easy 
to  maintain  order.  From  the  evidence  of 
the  officers  of  the  British  Museum,  he  was 
enabled  to  state  that  from  24,000  to  30,000 
persons  visited  the  Museum  on  Whitmon- 
day  without  the  least  disorder  or  damage 
occurring.  Finally,  he  hoped  that  no  de- 
lay or  difficulty  would  be  interposed.  Any 
such  difficulties  would  prove  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  manufacturers  and 
others  who  were  at  this  moment  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  objects  for  the  Exhi- 
bition. Impediments  were  also  to  be  de- 
precated on  this  ground,  that  solemn  invi- 
tations had  been  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
requesting  that  objects  suited  for  the  Ex- 
hibition  might  be  pr^ared  and  sent  to 


this  country.  A  Royal  Commission  had 
been  issued  with  the  Consort  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty at  its  head;  every  possible  induce- 
ment had  been  held  out  to  foreigners;  and 
if  any  disappointment  were  to  arise,  it  was 
to  be  apprehended  that  in  future  other 
countries  would  suppose  that  nothing  here 
was  to  be  relied  upon  :  it  would  amount  to 
a  national  calamity  and  a  national  disgrace 
were  the  project,  at  its  present  stage,  after 
all  that  had  been  said,  and  all  that  had 
been  done,  should  be  finally  abandoned. 
As  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  not 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee,  he  did  hope  thai  he 
might  be  induced  not  to  press  his  Motion. 
He  believed  it  was  not  usual  to  press  Mo- 
tions made  under  such  circumstances. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  notice  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  merely  that  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject,  not  that  he  would  move  for  its 
reference  to  a  Select  Committee.  When  a 
notice  was  given  in  that  form,  it  was 
always  understood  not  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  mover  to  introduce  matter  which 
might  create  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and 
it  was  the  invariable  practice,  out  of  com- 
mon courtesy,  when  a  Motion  was  to  be 
made  which  was  likely  to  be  opposed,  for 
notice  to  be  given  of  that  Motion. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  it  was  no 
breach  of  courtesy  whatever,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  their  Lordships'  House.  It  was 
done  every  night. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  wished  to  sUte  the 
reasons  why  he  supported  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  He  would  be 
better  pleased  if  an  Address  had  been 
moved  to  the  Throne,  praying  that  this 
scheme  of  holding  the  Exposition  in  Hyde 
Park  might  not  be  further  sanctioned  by 
the  Crown.  He  did  not  blame  either  the 
Government  or  the  Commissioners  for 
what  they  had  hitherto  done;  but  he  would 
very  much  blame  ihem  if,  after  the  matter 
was  fully  understood,  and  its  lamentable 
consequences  pointed  out,  the  project  of 
holding  it  in  Hyde  Park  were  persevered  in. 
The  plan  itself  for  the  Exposition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  nations  was  a  most  praise- 
worthy and  deserving  one,  and  would  con- 
fer the  highest  honour  on  the  illustrious  In- 
dividual who  had  proposed  it.  The  Go- 
vernment was  acting  with  propriety  in 
doing  all  they  could  to  further  the  scheme; 
but  he  thought  the  Commissioners  might 
have  shown  a  little  more  discrimination, 
and  might  have  anticipated   great  oppo- 
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Bition  to  the  locality  they  selected.  But  it 
woald  seem  from  the  terms  of  their  re- 
port  that  they  were  not  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree  aware  of  this,  for  they  stated  that  the 
possibility  of  the  Exposition  being  held  in 
Hyde  Park  giving  offence,  or  interfering 
with  the  public  enjoyment,  never  entered 
into  their  minds  ;  they  had  always,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  that  it  would  afford  to 
the  public  the  means  of  recreation,  and  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  to  a  great  portion  of 
Her  Majesty  s  subjects.  They  supposed 
that  the  carriage  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
monstrous  machines,  for  the  construction 
of  a  little  city,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  amusing  spectacle ;  for,  in  fact,  they 
were  to  have  a  little  city,  built  up  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  wood  and  iron,  and  a 
dome  200  feet  in  diameter — a  dome  greatly 
exceeding  in  size  that  of  St.  Paul's.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  a  mere  temporary  occu- 
pation. It  would  occupy  the  park  for 
two  years.  They  were  to  have  waggonsi 
carts,  wheelbarrowsi  and  monstrous  ma- 
chines, for  seven  or  eight  months,  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  and  for  seven 
or  eight  months  more  in  their  removal. 
The  structure,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would 
last  as  long  as  Nineveh.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  have  selected  a  site  where  the 
building  could  have  remained — so  that  it 
might  be  useful  for  future  exhibitions  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  inconvenience  would  bo 
felt  not  merely  by  those  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park,  but  by  the 
public  generally,  who  would  be  deprived  of 
a  most  cheerful  and  healthy  place  of  recre- 
ation. He  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Chesham-place«  not 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  a  near  neighbour 
of  his,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House. 
[The  noble  Lord  then  read  an  extract  from 
the  letteri  in  which  the  writer  stated  that 
he  had  chosen  the  house  he  lived  in  princi-^ 
pally  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
park  and  to  Kensington  Gardens,  whither 
his  wife  and  children  went  every  day  for 
exercise  and  enjoyment.  The  writer  stated 
that  if  the  scheme  were  persevered  in,  his 
family  could  no  longer  avail  themselves  of 
air  and  exercise  in  the  park,  and  that  in 
effect  the  gates  of  the  park  would  be  shut 
against  the  public  for  two  years.]  He  would 
not  give  any  legal  opinion  as  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Hyde  Park  in  this  way,  as 
the  subject  might  come  before  him  in  his 
judicial  capacity;  but  he  strongly  recom- 
mended the  Government  to  consult  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  once  more  before  they 
persevered  in  carrying  out  their  intentions. 


By  the  statute  10  George  lY.,  c.  60,  aeet. 

25,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  were  prohibited  to  let  any  part  of 
Hyde  Park.  To  let  it,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  at  even  a  peppercorn  rent,  was  clearij 
illegal.  And  what  was  the  object  of  thi 
enactment  ?  It  was  that  the  public  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  air, 
exercise,  and  recreation,  for  which  Ihe 
royal  parks  were  intended.  But  the  ob- 
jects of  the  park  were  much  more  inter- 
fered with  by  this  Exhibition,  than  if  thej 
were  to  let  it  out  for  the  feedin^r  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  scheme  was,  in  short*  a 
direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  eoaei- 
ment.  What  might  be  the  rosult  of  the 
injunction  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
applied  for,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  ;  bit 
if  there  was  no  legal  objection  whatever 
— if  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  cnt 
down  every  stick  of  timber  in  the  park — if 
there  were  power  to  shut  the  gates  and 
to  exclude  the  public — he  still  thought  the 
Government  had  been  most  unwise  in  par- 
suing  their  present  course.  There  was  a 
provision  in  the  Act  referring  to  the  Regent'i 
Park  that  no  building  should  be  erected  ii 
it ;  and,  in  the  other  case,  was  not  the  ob- 
jection almost  as  strong  as  if  founded  upon  a 
distinct  legal  enactment?  Was  there  not  the 
prescriptive  right  for  centuries  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  the  full  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  that  park  ?  and  was  not,  he 
repeated,  that  prescription  as  strong  as 
any  covenant  ?  He  would  not  make  any 
hazardous  statement  as  to  the  strict  le- 
gality or  illegality  of  the  proposed  occupa- 
tion of  the  park.  Some  two  years  ago  il 
was  proposed  to  erect  a  church  in  the 
park;  but  such  was  the  strong  feeling 
shown  against  the  project,  that  it  was  in  a 
short  time  abandoneJ.  He  would  make 
no  comparison  as  to  the  morality  of  the 
two  plans;  but  he  would  remark  thai 
whereas  the  one  building  would  have  been 
devoted  to  sacred  purposes,  the  other,  he 
feared,  would  be  the  scene  of  much  immo- 
rality, and  of  conduct  which  would  offend 
and  disgust.  He  would  be  sorry,  however, 
to  see  this  great  scheme  abandoned.  Great 
expectation  had  been  raised  regarding  it ; 
but  he  really  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  disappoint  that  expectation,  than  that 
the  rights  of  individuals  should  suffer,  and 
the  public  be  deprived  of  that  which  ther 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  did  not  think 
it  would  at  all  lower  us  in  the  esti- 
mation of  foreign  nations  to  find  that 
a  scheme  rather  inconsiderately  brought 
forward,   was   abandoned ;   but  when   fo- 
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reigners  would  find  that  it  was  perse- 
vered in  against  public  opinion,  and  against 
the  rights  of  individuals,  there  was  much 
more  reason  to  apprehend  their  censure. 

Lord  REDE SD ALB  expressed  himself 
to  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Exhi- 
bition ought  not  to  be  held  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  a  course 
more  in  accordance  with  public  feeling  had 
not  been  pursued  by  the  Commissioners, 
whose  duty  it  was  in  a  matter  of  this  sort 
to  have  acted  so  as  to  conciliate  all  parties. 

The  Earl  of  LONSDALE  also  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  Hyde  Park 
being  selected.  He  was  not  connected 
with  the  question  in  any  way,  but  having 
at  one  time  held  the  office  of  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  he 
knew  that  the  people  of  London  looked 
with  great  jealousy  on  any  encroachment 
being  made  on  the  parks. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  wished  to  re- 
mind their  Lordships  that  Parliament  had 
now  been  sitting  five  months,  and  though 
it  had  been  known  during  the  whole  time 
that  it  was  intended  to  hold  the  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park,  yet  up  to  this  moment  no 
complaint  had  been  heard.  For  his  own 
part  he  was  neither  connected  with  the 
Commission  nor  with  the  parks;  but  he 
certainly  thought  that  Hyde  Park  was  the 
best  site  that  could  have  been  selected  in 
point  of  general  convenience;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lords  who  objected  to  it,  anticipated 
more  inconvenience  to  those  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  than  they  would  actu- 
ally experience.  He  would  only  further 
add  that  if  the  erection  of  this  building  in 
the  park  took  away  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  in  one  way,  it  would  add  im- 
mensely to  their  enjoyment  in  another. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  admitted  that  the 
Commissioners  had  a  right  to  complain  in 
being  allowed  to  proceed  so  far  with  their 
designs  without  complaint,  and  now,  when 
they  had  gone  so  far,  finding  this  opposi- 
tion to  their  views.  He  said  so  to  the 
petitioners  when  they  came  to  him,  and 
their  only  excuse  was  that  they  never 
thought  of  the  nuisance  till  steps  began 
to  be  taken  for  its  erection. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
though  he  concurred  generally  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  noble  Baron  at  the  table  (Lord 
Redesdale)  as  to  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  site,  he  could  not  admit  that  it  was  in- 
convenient, for  he  had  gone  to  examine 
the  place,  and  he  found  that  on  one  side 
of  the  building  there  would  be  a  barrack, 


and  on  the  other  a  river.  Now,  both  of 
these  would  be  very  useful — the  barrack 
in  case  of  a  riot,  and  the  river  in  event  of 
a  fire.  And  upon  this  subject  he  would 
certainly  recommend  that  among  the  ob- 
jects of  art  to  be  exhibited,  machinery  for 
the  extinction  of  fires  ought  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

BENEFICES  IN  PLURALITY  BILL. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill,  which  he  said  would 
have  been  better  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
right  rev.  Bench;  but  as  those  who  had 
charge  of  this  Bill  in  the  Commons  were 
of  opinion  it  would  be  better  in  the  hands 
of  a  lay  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  as  he  was  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  as  he  had  taken  oare 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelates,  who  had  gene- 
rally concurred  in  its  favour,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  take  charge  of  it.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  was,  that  pluralities 
should  be  permitted  only  when  the  two 
parishes  to  be  held  together  were  conti- 
guous— ^that  is,  he  presumed,  when  they 
touched  each  other  at  any  one  point.  But 
as  the  two  parishes  might  be  widely  apart, 
notwithstanding  it  bad  been  suggested  aa 
an  Amendment  by  a  right  rev.  Prelate 
that  the  parish  churches  should  not  be 
more  than  three  miles  apart,  another 
provision  of  the  Bill,  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, was,  that  the  yearly  value  of  the  two 
livings  should  not  be  more  than  1001.  a 
year  each.  He  believed  that  did  not  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  the  framers,  and  he 
proposed  in  Committee  to  alter  it,  bo  as  to 
make  it  lawful  to  hold  a  plurality  when  one 
only  of  the  livings  was  less  than  lOOt.,  no 
matter  what  the  value  of  the  other  might 
be.  With  these  alterations,  which  he 
meant  to  move  in  Committee,  he  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  expressed  his 
general  acquiescence,  and  that  of  his  bre- 
thren on  the  bench,  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  Bill.  He  thought,  however, 
that  Amendments  could  be  introduced  at  a 
future  stage  which  would  greatly  improve 
it,  and  prevent  its  causing  hardships  that 
might  otherwise  arise. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  also  con- 
curred in  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill; 
but  he  complained  that  a  Bill  of  this  na- 
ture, affecting  one  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  country,  should  have  been  introduced 
into  the  other  House  of  Pariiament,  with- 
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oat  an  J  commanication  being  held  with  the 
Prelates  of  the  Church,  or  even,  ho  be- 
lieyed,  any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment.    He  was  of  opinion  that  any 
person    coming  forward  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  on  this  subject,  should  be 
in  communication  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  or  the  Government;  and  that  not 
being  the  case,  and  the  Bill  coming  before 
them  as  the  Bill  of  a  private  Member  of 
the  other  House,  he  was  entitled  to  assume 
and  to  state  that  it  did  not  come  before  the 
House  with  the  approbation  of  the  bench 
of  bishops.     He  would  have  been  glad  if 
the  measure  had  been  introduced  under 
different    circumstances.      It  was   a  Bill 
which  had  for  its  object  to  amend  the  Act 
which  had  been  passed  twelve  years  ago 
with  respect  to  pluralities;  and  it  would 
have    been    desirable   that  its  provisions 
should  have  been  made  as   extensive   as 
possible,  and  that  it  should  have  embraced 
cathedrals  and  the  cures  of  souls  attached 
to  them,  as  well  as  other  pluralities.     It 
would  have  been  advantageous  if  a  restric- 
tion were  placed  on  the  holding  of  cures  of 
souls  attached  to  cathedrals,  which  were 
situated  a  certain  distance  from  the  cathe- 
drals, and  he  had  expected  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill.     He  had,  however,  been  disappointed 
in  that  expectation,  and  would,  in  conse- 
quence, have  proposed  a  clause  to  that  ef- 
fect, were  it  not  that  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  introduced 
in  another  place  clauses  having  that  object 
in  view,  and  in  which  he  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce.     He  had   also  been   informed 
that  a  friend  of  his  in  another  place  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward clauses  with  the  same  object;  and  as 
the  whole  subject  of  the  cathedral  estab- 
lishments of  the  country  would   then  be 
considered,  he  would  not  then  attempt  to 
introduce  matter  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  be  extraneous.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  carry  the  limitation  of  plural- 
ities to  the  greatest  possible  extent  con- 
sistent with  the   due  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Church;  and  he  believed  the 
existing  law  was  capable  of  some  further 
limitation  ;    but  he   was    nevertheless   of 
opinion  that  the  Act  of  the  2nd  of  Vic.  had 
been  productive  of  much  benefit.     He  held 
in  his  hand  a  return  showing  the  restric- 
tions which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
ten  years  under  the  existing  law.      He 
found  that  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
the  2nd  of  Vict.,  in  1838,  there  wore  4,307 
non-resident  incumbents,  of  whom,  how- 


ever, 1,184,  though  not  resident,  wer»p» 
forming  the  duties  of  their  cures;  and  that 
in  1 849,  the  4,307  non-reaident  incumbena 
had  diminished  in  number  to  3,094,  show- 
ing a  diminution  of  nearly  1,300,  whid 
was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  working  of 
the  existing  law.  He  found  by  the  same 
return,  that  in  1838  the  number  of  res- 
dent  incumbents  was  5,859;  but  that  ii 
1848  that  number  had  increased  to  7,779. 
In  1838  the  number  of  incumbents  doing 
duty  was  7,043,  while  in  1848  the  numW 
was  increased  to  8,898.  In  1838  the  hi- 
cumbents  in  resident  houses  were  7,364^ 
but  in  1848  they  had  increased  to  7.917. 
In  1838  the  curates  of  non-resident  incum- 
bents were  3,078;  but  in  1848  that  nam- 
ber  had  diminished  to  1,911.  In  1838 
the  curates  of  resident  incumbents  were 
1 ,725,  but  in  1 848  that  number  had  risen  to 
2,998,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  1,200. 
These  figures,  he  conceived,  were  therefore 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  beneficial  work- 
ing of  the  existing  law. 

Lord  LANGDALE  said,  he  hoped  soma 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  Bill  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  oongr^;a- 
tions,  as  that  was  an  important  matter. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  July  4,  1850. 

MiNUTis.]   Public  Bills. — 1*  Crime   mod   Oat- 
rage    Act     (Ireland)    Contmu&noe ;     Gencnl 
Board  of  Health  (No.  2). 
2*  Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond. 
3*  Pirates'  Head  Money  Repeal  Act  Commenea. 
ment ;  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland  Appointment. 

Mr.  speaker    took    the    chair    at 
Twelve  o'clock. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL— ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Sir  G.  grey  said :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  ask 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  postponement 
of  the  whole  of  the  public  business  which 
stands  upon  the  Paper  for  twclre  o'clock 
this  day,  until  after  the  other  Orders  of 
the  Day  shall  have  been  disposed  of  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  sitting.  I  regret 
that  the  House  has  been  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  meeting  thus  early  to>daj;  but 
as  the  orders  which  now  stand  for  twelve 
o'clock  were  fixed  several  days  since  for 
consideration  upon  the  morning  sitting  of 
to-ilay,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  House 
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should  meet  upon  the  present  occasion. 
But,  as  mj  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  is  anxious  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  the  meeting  of  the  House, 
and  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
public  business,  to  express  the  feeling — 
the  deep  feeling — which  he,  in  common 
with  every  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  every  Member  of  the  House, 
must  entertain  with  respect  to  the  melan- 
choly occurrence  which  has  so  recently 
taken  place,  and  he  considered  it  better 
that  that  expression  of  feeling  should  take 
place  at  the  ordinary  hour  of  meeting,  and 
when  the  House  would  be  full — I  would 
therefore  ask  the  House,  having  now  been 
constituted,  to  allow  you.  Sir,  to  take  the 
chair  again  at  half-past  four  this  evening, 
when  my  noble  Friend  will  be  in  his  place. 
I  hope  the  House  will  consent  to  this 
course,  and  that  no  discussion  will  take 
place  upon  this  occasion.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  add  one  word,  in  order  to  express 
my  deep  regret,  and  to  apologise  to  the 
House  personally  and  on  my  own  account, 
for  being  unavoidably  absent  yesterday, 
my  noble  Friend  not  having  been  present. 
It  is.  Sir,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret 
to  me  ;  had  I  been  present,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  joined  most  cordially  in  that 
appropriate  mark  of  respect  which  the 
House,  upon  its  first  meeting  after  the 
melancholy  event  took  place,  paid  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  man  who  has  been 
thus  suddenly  removed  from  us  by  the 
dispensation  of  Providence. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-past 
Twelve. 

DEATH  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  House  met  again  at  half-past  Four 
o'clock. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  having  brought  up 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Exhibition  for  1851,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  site  in  Hyde  Pafk, 
said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  that  these 
papers  lie  upon  the  table,  I  will  ask  the 
House  to  allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  mingling  my  voice  of  sorrow  with  that 
of  the  House  in  general,  at  the  great  loss 
which  this  House  and  the  country  has  sus- 
tained. Sir,  at  the  first  contemplation  of 
that  misfortune  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
overcome  with  a  feeling  of  awe— that  one 
who,  so  late  as  Friday  night  last,  informed 
the  House  by  his  judgment,  and  took  a 
part  which  became  him  in  one  of  the  most 
important  discussions  of  the  year,  should 
already  be  mingled  with   the  dead,  and 


that.  Sir,  not  by  an  attack  of  disease  gra- 
dually overcoming  nature  by  the  exertion 
of  its  power,  but  by  one  of  those  common 
accidents  by  which  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  a  life  so  gifted  could  hardly  be  taken 
from  us.  Sir,  in  speaking  of  that  great 
man,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  that 
hereafter  this  House  will  no  longer  bo 
guided  by  that  long  and  large  experience 
of  public  affairs,  by  that  profound  know- 
ledge, by  that  oratorical  power,  by  that 
copious  yet  exact  memory  with  which  this 
House  was  wont  to  be  enlightened,  in- 
structed, and  guided.  It  is  not  for  me,  or 
for  this  House,  to  speak  of  the  career  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel :  it  never  happened  to  me 
to  be  in  political  connexion  with  him ;  but 
so  late  as  that  last  debate  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for 
that  fair  and  frank  support  which  he  had 
given  to  the  present  Government.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  that  speech  which  pre- 
ceded the  one  which  I  addressed  to  the 
House,  in  speaking  against  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  spoke  with  such  temper, 
with  such  forbearance  towards  all  those 
who  might  hold  opposite  opinions  to  his 
own,  that  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  those 
who  remain  that  his  last  address  in  this 
House  should  have  been  one  of  such  can- 
dour and  of  such  kindness  to  all  around 
him.  There  can,  I  think,  be  do  doubt 
that,  however  history  may  deal  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  career  which  he  pursued,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  upon  two  great  oc- 
casions when  he  held  power  undisturbed, 
and  apparently  with  almost  perfect  se- 
curity, and  when  he  proposed  measures  to 
this  House  which  shook,  and  afterwards 
subverted,  his  power,  that  he  did  so  from 
the  motive  of  deep  love  to  his  country, 
and  from  that  deep  sense  of  duty  which 
always  distinguished  him.  Of  these  occa- 
sions I  shall  not  speak  ;  but  there  is  one 
part  of  his  career  to  which  I  would  wish 
but  briefly  to  refer,  and  of  which  I  trust 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  because  I  feel 
it  due  to  him  to  pay  that  tribute  which 
has  not  perhaps  been  hitherto  paid  to  his 
merits.  I  allude  to  that  period  which 
elapsed  from  1832  to  1841.  After  the 
contest  which  took  place  upon  the  Reform 
Bill,  it  was  to  be  dreaded  that  those  who 
had  opposed  that  Bill,  expecting  results 
from  it  calamitous  to  the  country,  would 
have  retired  in  disgust  from  public  con- 
tests, and  thereby  have  left  a  war  of 
classes  to  be  carried  on  which  would  have 
involved  permanent  injury  to  this  country. 
I  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  been 
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the  man  who  preyented  such  a  contest 
from  taking  place.  Although  he  had  op- 
posed the  Reform  Bill,  yet  he  addressed 
himself  manfully  to  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed;  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  country  on  hehalf  of  those  principles 
of  which  he  was  the  most  ahlc  defender  ; 
and  brought  back  again  the  various  powers 
of  the  State  into  harmony,  and  showed 
himself  not  afraid  of  abiding  by  the  verdict 
of  the  people  upon  these  measures  and 
principles  of  which  he  was  the  advocate. 
I  consider  that  great  service  was  thus  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  country  upon  this  oc- 
casion. Without  entering,  however,  into 
the  merits  of  that  distinguished  man,  I 
think  that  a  man  so  gifted,  having  the 
means  of  living  apart  from  the  struggles, 
the  contentions,  and  the  labours  of  political 
life,  and  having  likewise  a  love  for  litera- 
ture and  a  taste  for  art  which  might  well 
have  enabled  him  to  live  a  happy  life, 
apart  from  all  political  contests — the  ex- 
ample, I  say,  of  such  a  man  devoting  him- 
self to  the  labours  which  a  Parliamentary 
position  imposed  upon  him,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  people,  is  an  example  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost,  and  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  lost,  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
With  respect  to  those  questions  upon  which 
he  differed  from  a  large  portion  of  this 
House,  I  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  into  or 
discuss  them  ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that 
my  testimony  will  always  be,  that  the  har- 
mony which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  safety  which  we  have  en- 
joyed during  times  of  trouble  and  conten- 
tion in  this  country,  have  been  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  course  which  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  thought  it  his  duty  to  follow.  With 
these  feelings,  I  wish  to  say,  that  if  it 
should  appear  to  the  friends  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  that 
course  which  was  taken  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  should,  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  shall  not  proceed  to  make  any 
Motion,  or  raise  any  discussion  on  such  a 
subject,  give  my  willing  support  to  any  Mo- 
tion that  may  be  made  for  a  public  funeral. 
Or  if  it  should  be  thought  that  the  ex- 
ample which  was  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Grattan  should  be  fol- 
lowed, I  should  bo  ready  to  concur  in  any 
course  of  that  kind.  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  add,  that,  thinking  it  right  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  before  I 
made  any  such  proposal,  I  feel  assured 
that  anything  which  could  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  which 
could  add  any  further  tribute  of  respect  to 


his  name,  would  be  unhesitatiiiglj 
tioned  by  the  assent  of  Uer  Majeatj.  Sir, 
I  wish,  in  concluding  these  few  words«tD 
say,  that  I  place  myself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  nearest  friends  of  the  lite 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Having  had  no  politial 
connexion  with  him  myself,  perhaps  tiai 
proposal  may  come  more  fitly  from  me,  m 
not  being  moved  by  any  partiality  ;  but  I 
do  feel  that  this  country  now,  and  that  pos- 
terity hereafter,  in  reckoning  the  names 
of  eminent  statesmen  who  hare  adorned 
the  annals  of  this  country,  and  hare  con- 
tributed to  their  lustre,  will  plaee  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  among  the  foremost. 

Mk.  60ULBURN  then  rose,  and  said: 
Sir,  I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  not  eoa- 
sider  it  unnatural  or  unbecoming,  if,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  I,  who  have  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of   being  eon- 
nected  with  the  late  Sir  Robert  Ped  m 
the  most  intimate  bonds  of  friendship  ht 
above  forty  years,  as  one  selected  by  him 
as  one  of  those  who  are  to  carry  into  effeeC 
his  dying  directions,  and  as  being  authoriaad 
by  his  family  to  speak  their  feelings  on  the 
subject — I  address  a  few  observations  ti 
the  House.     Sir,  I  do  not  rise  with  the 
view  of  adding  anything  (it  would  be  im- 
possible) to  the  testimony  the  noble  Lord 
has  borne  to  my  late  right  hon.  Friend's 
abilities,  exertions,   and   public   serriees. 
And  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enter  npoo 
other  topics.  Sir,  the  wound  hie  fnends 
have  received  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  thor 
being  touched  upon,  and  the  tongue  would 
fail  to  utter  what  the  heart  is  too  foil  to 
express.     Sir,  I  rise  merely  to  express  to 
the  noble  Lord  and  to  the  House  the  feel- 
ings of  his  friends  and  his  family  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposition  the  noble  Lord  has 
intimated  his  readiness  to  make.     Sir.  I 
accept  the  proposition  on  their  behalf,  wilh 
the  strongest  gratitude,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gracious  disposition  of  the 
Crown  as  to  the  merits  of  a  great  puUie 
servant;  and  I  accept  it  with  equal  gratitnds 
as  the  highest  tribute  which  the  House  of 
Commons  can  pay  to  any  individual,  how- 
ever eminent  or  exalted — that  of  offering 
a  public  funeral.     I  feel  deeply.  Sir — and 
I  speak  on  the  part  of  the  family — we  feel 
deeply  the  honour  of  having  such  a  pro- 
position suggested  by  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  and  responded  to,  if  I  mistake 
not,  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  House. 
But  I  must  be  permitted  to  state  one  other 
feeling  which  influences  our  decision  on 
the  matter.     Those  who  are  ui 
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with  the  private  character  of  my  late  right 
hon.  Friend  have  little  idea  of  the  simpli- 
city of  character  which  was  in  harmony 
with  all  his  other  great  qualities.  If  ever 
there  was  a  man  desirous  to  avoid  pomp 
and  ostentation,  that  man  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  And  such  pomp  and  ostentation  he 
particularly  reprobated  in  connection  with 
funerals.  At  a  very  early  period  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  these  feelings  have 
been  expressed,  and  have  been  continued 
down  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  career. 
And  as  the  House  might  think  it  not  con- 
sistent with  what  was  due  to  their  desire 
and  their  feelings  on  the  occasion,  if  re- 
liance were  placed  upon  opinions  privately 
expressed  to  an  individual  friend,  I  will 
read  to  them  an  injunction  contained  in  a 
will  my  right  hon.  Friend  signed  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1844,  when  he  was  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  power — at  the  head  of  a  large 
party  in  this  House,  and  when  the  mea- 
sures he  had  brought  into  Parliament  had 
been  crowned  with  a  success  even  tran- 
scending his  own  expectations,  and  when, 
if  any  man  could  have  been  swayed  by  for- 
tunate circumstances  or  the  desire  of  pub- 
lic renown,  it  was  the  man  who  penned  the 
passage  I  am  about  to  read  : — 

'*  I  desire  that  I  may  be  interred  in  the  vault 
in  the  parish  church  of  Drayton  in  which  my 
father  and  mother  were  interred,  and  that  my 
funeral  may  he  without  ostentation  or  parade  of 
any  kind." 

Nor,  Sir,  did  these  sentiments  undergo 
any  alteration,  for  not  later  than  six  weeks 
since,  when  an  alteration  was  made  in  that 
particular  church  to  which  this  memoran- 
dum refers,  Sir  Robert  Peel  pointed  out  to 
Lady  Peel,  on  an  inspection  of  the  church, 
the  very  spot  in  the  vault  in  which  he 
wished  and  trusted  his  body  would  be  laid, 
without  any  of  that  parade  and  ostentation 
which,  in  all  cases,  he  so  earnestly  deprc; 
catod,  and  the  absence  of  which  he  so  ad- 
mired and  approved  in  the  case  of  the 
funeral  of  the  Queen  Dowager.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  feel  that  I  have  but  one  duty  to  fulfil 
— that  his  family  have  but  one  wish  to  ex- 
press— and  that  is,  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge the  intention,  both  of  Her  Majesty 
and  Her  Parliament,  in  confering  upon 
him  what  I  before  stated  is  the  greatest 
honour  that  can  be  paid  to  a  subject  by 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament;  but 
at  the  same  time  to  say  they  arc  compelled 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  to  decline  the  pro- 
position. It  is  no  doubt  a  satisfaction  to 
all  of  us  who  were  connected  with  him  to 
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have  had  this  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the 
man  whom  we  admired  as  a  statesman, 
and  whom  we  loved  as  an  individual  friend; 
and  I  only  entreat  his  House  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mark  of  respect  which  they 
have  paid  to  his  abilities  and  public  ser- 
vices, they  will  consent  to  pay  this  further 
mark  of  respect  to  his  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and  give  effect  to  his  intentions  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  be 
buried;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  readily  comply  with  the 
wish  his  friends  have  expressed,  because 
they  have  already  recorded  in  the  most  feel- 
ing manner  their  sense  of  his  high  merits 
by  spontaneously  adjourning,  the  moment 
his  decease  became  known — an  honour  that 
will  live  for  ever  in  the  journals  of  this 
House,  and  which  I  believe  was  never  be- 
fore paid  to  a  subject,  whatever  might  be 
his  station.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  that  they  will  not  feel,  in  declining 
the  proposal,  there  is  anything  but  a  sense 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  offer  made, 
which  I  trust  they  will  not  force,  as  it  is 
one  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist.  I 
will  only  further  entreat  the  House,  upon 
a  subject  of  this  nature,  when  the  wound 
is  so  recent,  and  the  feeling  so  strong,  that 
this  discussion  may  not  proceed. 

Mr.  HERRIES  :  Sir,  my  reason  for 
venturing  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  very  few  moments  is  simply  this, 
that  it  happens  that  I  am  the  oldest  friend 
connected  with  that  great  political  party 
which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  this 
House,  who  was  intimately  acquainted, 
politically  and  privately,  with  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Through  all  the  various 
successions  of  political  changes  from  the 
year  when  I  first  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House,  to  the  year  1841,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  connected  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  not  merely  by  political  relations, 
but  I  have  to  boast  of  it  as  one  of  the 
proudest  circumstances  of  my  life,  that  I 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship with  him;  and  I  shall  add  that  when, 
after  a  separation  for  some  time,  returning 
unfortunately  in  opposition  to  him  on  mea- 
sures of  the  greatest  importance  and  deep- 
est interest — returning  to  oppose  conscien- 
tiously measures  on  which  that  great 
statesman  had  embarked  his  political  re- 
putation, not  the  slightest  disturbance  was 
made  in  that  personal  friendship.  I  should 
in  vain  attempt  to  pronounce  on  this  occa- 
sion an  eulogium  or  panegyric  on  him.  I 
rose  only  to  add  to  that  universal  ezpres- 
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Bion  of  admiration  which  the  mention  of 
his  name  has  called  forth,  my  testimony  to 
those  feelings  of  regard  with  wliich  his 
memory  is  cherished,  feelings  which  spring 
from  the  very  heart,  and  which  I  helieve 
I  may  confidently  say  I  know  to  he  the 
feelings  of  those  who  surround  mo.  No 
reminiscence  of  diversity  in  respect  of  po- 
litical opinion  will  for  one  moment  he  al- 
lowed to  mingle  with  the  sentiments  of 
profound  sorrow  at  the  occurrence  of  the 
melancholy  accident  which  has  deprived 
the  country  of  its  most  eminent  statesman, 
and  this  House  of  its  most  distinguished 
ornament. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  mentioned, 
Sir,  the  other  day,  that  the  debate  on 
the^  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
having  disarranged  the  order  of  public 
business,  I  intimated  a  short  time  ago  that 
I  should  state  to-day  what  course  the  Go- 
Ternment  intended  to  take  with  respect  to 
certain  Bills,  and  whether  we  should  go  on 
with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  or  not.  I  think  it  quite  a  reasonable 
proposal  to  make  that  when  Bills  have  not 
been  a  long  time  before  the  public,  we 
should  not  send  them  up  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  at  a  very  late  period 
of  the  year,  when  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  undergo  discussion.  That  re- 
mark does  not  apply  to  measures  relating 
to  the  revenue  ;  and  therefore  I  can  say 
that  my  right,  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  proceed  with  the 
Stamps  Bill  when  he  can  find  a  day  for 
that  purpose.  The  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with 
that  Bill.  The  next  Bill  I  would  mention 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  upon 
which  the  House  has  decided  in  favour  of 
the  principle  by  a  very  considerable  ma- 
jority, I  mean  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  But, 
from  what  has  already  taken  place,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
to  bo  exercised  by  the  Crown  should  be 
exercised  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  discussion 
would  probably  extend  to  so  lato  a  period 
of  the  month,  that  the  Bill  would  probably 
sot  reach  the  other  House  till  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  That,  I  think,  would  be 
too  late  to  propose  a  very  large  change  in 
the  customary  mode  of  governing  Ireland; 
and,  having  obtained  the  assent  of  this 
House  to  the  principle  of  that  Bill,  I  don't 
mean  to  proceed  with  it  in  the  course  of 


the  present  Session.     Another  Bill  affect- 
ing Ireland — wjth  respect  to   which  then 
has  been  much  objection  to  the  measure  u 
introduced,  and  other  proposals  haye  been 
made  which  we  think  so  much  opposed  to 
tho  original  principle  that  thej  can  hardly 
be  admitted — I  mean  the    Securities  for 
Advances  (Ireland)  Bill,  will  come  under 
a  similar  description,  and  that  will  also  be 
postponed.       The  Ecclesiastical    Commit- 
sion  Bill  has  been  already  before  the  Honoe 
of  Lords,  and  was  intended  to  be  hronght 
on  a  few  days  ago.    It  now  stands  for  this 
day.     I  propose  to  go  on  with  it  on  Mon- 
day, hoping  we  shall  bo  able  to  legislate  oa 
tho  subject  this  Session.      The  Mercantile 
Marine  Bill,  proposed  by  my   right  hon. 
Friend  tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
will   likewise  be  proceeded    with,   and  I 
should  propose  that  the  House  should  nt 
on  Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpoM 
of  proceeding  with  that  Bill.      Mj    rigkt 
hon  Friend  would  have  proceeded  with  it 
to-day,  but  that  we  understand  there  are 
objections  on  tho  part  of  certain  porsoni 
who   have   taken  a  great   interest  in  the 
subject,  to  our  going  on  with  it  to-daj. 
The  Merchant  Seamen *s  Bill  I  don't  think 
we   shall  be  able  to  proceed  with  in  the 
present  Session.     The  Woods  and  Forests 
Bill,  which  is  a  measure  for  the  rearrange- 
ment of  that  department,  and  which  has 
met  with    general    assent  as  regards  the 
principle,  yet   requires    a    good    deal    of 
alteration  in  detail ;  and  I  don*t  mean  to 
proceed  with  that  Bill  either  in  the  course 
of  this   Session.     After  Mondaj   I    shall 
propose  that  we  proceed  with  the  rotes  in 
supply.   I  wish  to  give  three  days,  Fridaj» 
Monday,  and  the  Friday  following,  for  the 
purposes  of  supply,  there  being  many  votes 
yet  remaining,  and  these  votes  of  supply 
!  ought,  I  think,  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  pos- 
j  siblc   while  this   House   is   still   well   at- 
;  tended.    There  is  very  great  inconrenienee 
I  in  protracting  the  Session  of  Parliament 
to  a  period  when  many  Members  find  ii 
necessary  to  leave  town,  and  are  unable  to 
give  their  attendance  at  the  discussion  of 
important  measures.     There  is  one  other 
Bill  which  I  don't  mean  to  proceed  with, 
namely,  the  Railway  Audit  Bill.     If  there 
is  any  other  Bill  on  which  information  is 
desired,  as  to  the  course  we  mean  to  pur- 
sue,   I  shall    bo   ready   to   give  such  in* 
formation.      [An    Hon.    Member  :     The 
Parliamentary    Oaths   Bill  ?]      With    re- 
spect to  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  BiU,  I 
mean  to  go  on  with  it.     I   shall  fix  it  for 
this  day  fortnight.      I  cannot  state  our  in- 
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tention  with  respect  to  every  Bill  that 
stands  on  the  Order-book.  But  1  mention 
these  Bills  that  the  House  may  at  once 
know  we  are  not  to  proceed  with  them. 
We  propose  to  proceed  with  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Bill  in  the  morning. 

HYDE  PARK— EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  persons  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hyde  Park,  against  the  appro- 
priation of  a  portion  of  the  park  to  the 
buildings  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  com- 
plaining that  the  effect  would  be  to  de- 
preciate their  property  for  two  years,  and 
praying  the  House  to  interpose  so  that 
they  might  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
legal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  appropriation. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  then  brought  for- 
ward the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  said  he  was  confident  that  a 
more  vague,  unsatisfactory,  and  inconclu- 
sive report  had  never  been  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  replies  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  on  the 
subject,  were  also  very  unsatisfactory;  and 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral to  the  inquiry  made  a  few  days  ago 
with  respect  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place, 
without  previous  intimation  on  the  part  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  not  only  deserved 
to  be  characterised  in  the  same  terms,  but, 
however  presumptuous  it  might  seem  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  first  law  offi- 
cer of  the  Crown,  the  opinions  expressed 
in  another  place  by  two  very  distinguished 
and  noble  Lords,  both  of  whom  had  held 
high  judicial  offices,  wamuited  the  asser- 
tion that  the  reply  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  was  not  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  law.  The  Woods  and 
Forests,  as  trustees  for  the  public,  were 
bound  to  preserve,  protect,  and  improve 
the  property  intrusted  to  their  care.  The 
trees  in  Hyde  Park  were  cut  down  at  the 
mere  caprice  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
before  any  sanction  for  their  demolition 
had  been  given  under  the  sign-manual. 
Nine  trees  out  of  ten  were  felled;  the 
tenth  was  left  to  represent  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
Commissioners  came  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  cut  down  those  beautiful  trees. 
A  gentleman  who  lived  near  the  Park,  and 
paid  1102.  a  year  ground  rent  for  his 
house,  had  told  him  that  he  was  admiring 
the  trees  one  evening  before  be  went  to 


bed,  and  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning 
to  shave,  they  were  gone.  The  gentleman 
thought  that  some  thieves  had  run  away 
with  them;  for  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  suspect  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  It  was  reported  that  more 
trees — sixteen  he  was  told — were  to  be 
cut  down.  If  the  Commissioners  had  left 
the  beautiful  elms  alone,  and  cut  down 
some  decayed  trunks  which  were  used  for 
purposes  objectionai>le  to  the  olfactor^^ 
nerves,  the  public  would  not  have  censurei 
them.  As  to  the  objection  for  which  Hyde 
Park  was  to  be  desecrated,  it  was  the 
greatest  trash,  the  greatest  fraud,  and  the 
greatest  imposition  ever  attempted  to  be 
palmed  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  object  of  its  promoters  was  to  intro- 
duce amongst  us  foreign  stuff  of  every  de- 
scription— live  and  dead  stock — without 
regard  to  quantity  or  quality.  It  was 
meant  to  bring  down  prices  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cheap  and  nasty  trash  and 
trumpery  system.  It  would  better  b^ 
come  the  promoters  of  this  affair  to  en- 
courage native  industry,  and  support  the 
industrious  people  of  England,  from  whom 
they  drew  all  they  possessed.  "  Live  and 
let  live  "  was  his  maxim.  It  was  painful  to 
hear  the  accounts  that  daily  reached  him 
of  the  measures  resorted  to  to  compel  in- 
dustrious tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  con- 
tribute from  their  hard  earnings  to  the 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  directly  inimical 
to  their  dearest  interests.  The  report 
which  the  Commissioners  had  published 
at  the  eleventh  hour  contained  this  pas* 
sage: — 

**  Considering  the  importance  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  circumstances  attending  its  pro- 
mulgation, the  selection  of  the  metropolis  as  its 
intended  locality  appears  to  be  both  natural  and 
proper." 

He  ventured  to  dissent  from  that  opinion; 
but,  whatever  might  be  said  as  to  tne  me- 
tropolis generally,  the  selection  of  Hyde 
Park  in  particular  for  the  site  of  the  Ex- 
hibition seemed  to  be  both  unnatural  and 
improper.  The  Commissioners  alleged  that 
Hyde  Park  was  the  most  central  and  ac- 
cessible part  of  the  metropolis,  but  every- 
body knew  that  was  not  coirect.  It  might 
be  most  accessible  from  Downing- street, 
but  it  was  not  so  from  the  most  poptdous 
part  of.  London — the  City.  There  was 
neither  canal  nor  railroad  running  to  Hyde 
Park.  In  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
operations  of  workmen,  and  the  carting  of 
materials  in  hundreds  of  waggons,  there 
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would  be  DO  end  of  accidents.     That  was  ' 
a  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  site, 
independently  of  the  nuisance  to  the  in- ' 
habitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  in- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  their  own  I 
houses  would  be  completely  interrupted,  j 
All  the  bad  characters  at  present  scattered 
over   the  country  would  be   attracted  to 
Hyde  Park  as  a  favourable  field  for  their 
operations,  and  to  keep  them  in  check  an 
immense  body  of  police  must  be  constantly 
on  duty  night  and  day.     That  being  the  i 
case,  he  would  advise  persons  residing  near  ! 
the  park  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  their  ! 
silver  forks  and  spoons  and  servant  maids.  ' 
The  public  press  had  condemned  the  selec-  t 
tion  made  of  Hyde  Park  for  the  site  of  the  ' 
Exhibition,  and  pointed  out  other  places  ! 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose.    Now,  what  i 
ho  wanted  was  the  appointment  of  a  Select ' 
Committee  to  inquire  whether  this  absurd  ' 
Exhibition  should  take  place  at  all;  and  if 
that  should  be  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
then  to  determine  what  would  be  the  most 
fitting  site  for  it.     It  had  been  calculated 
by  some  persons  that  the  building  for  the 
Exhibition  would  cost  100,000?.;   but  he 
had  been  informed  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practical  men  of  the  day  that  it 
could    not    bo    completed  for   less    than 
200,000?.     Where  the  money  was  to  come 
from  he  knew  not,  unless  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  to  be  called   on. 
He  must  say  that  a  more  wildgoose  chase, 
a  more  undefined  scheme,  a  more  delusive 
or  dangerous  undertaking  never  had  been 
attempted  by  any  man.     And  who  was  to 
pay   for  it  all  ?     John   Bull.     And   who 
was  to  give  the  prizes  for  the  things  exhi- 
bited ?     John  Bull.     [Loud  cries  of  "  Di- 
vide, divide!*']     Ah!    he   supposed  that 
those  who  cried  ••Divide,  divide,"  were 
some  of  the  Commissioners,  or  those  who 
had  given  a  shilling  a  piece  to  the  fund. 
[Laughter, '\    They  might  laugh.     He  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak  against,  and  to 
vote  against  a  project  which  he  believed 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  country.  He  would 
never  subscribe  a  shilling  to  it,  and  he 
would  press  his  Motion  in  order  that  there 
might  be   at   least  that  due  deliberation 
which  ought  to  be  given  before  any  further 
step  was  taken  in  this  rash  and  intemper- 
ate course. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  the  Report  respecting  the  proposed  Ex- 
hibition in  Hyde  Park  in  1851  be  submitted  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House,  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  and  due  consideration  of  the  same ; 
and  that  the  Report  of  the  said  Select  Commit- 
tee bo  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  that 


the  sanction  by  this  House  be  given  to  sneli  Bc^ 
port  before  any  further  proceedings  on  the  put 
of  the  Commissioners,  with  regard  to  the  said 
Exhibition,  shall  be  proceeded  with  or  adopted 
by  them." 

Mr.  ALCOCK,  although  he  disclaimed 
participation   in  many  of  the   sentixneDti 
expressed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Lincoln,  was  neyertheless  so  thorooglily 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  referring  this 
important  question  to  the  consideration  of 
a  Select  Committee,  that  he   would  not 
hesitate  to  second  the  Motion.     He  did  not 
object  to  the  Exhibition.     He  had  no  hos- 
tility whatever  to  the  scheme  itself.     On 
the  contrary,  he  wished  it  every  success ; 
for  he  believed  that  it  would  tend  mateii- 
ally  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  would  do  honour  to  the  Illustrious  Per- 
sonage with  whom  the  idea  had  originated; 
but  he  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  Hyde 
Park  being  the  very  best  site  that  coald 
have  been  selected  for  the  erection  of  tibe 
enormous    structure    which    it    appeared 
would  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Exhibition.    The  advantages  of  such  a  site 
as  Hyde  Park  were  few  and  questionable ; 
whereas  those  of  such  a  place  as  Batter- 
sea  Fields  were  very  numerous,  and  must 
be  obvious  to  all.     No  place  could  he  se- 
lected which  would  bo  easier  of  access, 
both  by  rail  and  water,    than   BatterMa 
Fields.     The  desirability  of  selecting  a  po- 
sition to  which  there  would  be  abundant 
facilities  of  easy  and  cheap  communication 
in  both  ways,  would  be  at  once  apparent 
when  it  was  taken  into  consideration  that 
on  an  average  150,000  persons  traTcUed 
by  omnibusscs,  and  at  least  as  many  by 
steamboats,  in  London  during  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  and  that  on  one  daj  last 
summer  the  number  of  persons  who  tra- 
velled up   and   down   the  river   between 
London  Bridge  and  Chelsea  amounted  to 
no  less  than  324,000.    Two  objections  bad 
been  urged  against  the  selection  of  Batter- 
sea  Fields  as  the  site  for  the  contemplated 
edifice  ;  but  he  would  at  once  abandon  hii 
opposition  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  never  say  another  word 
upon  the  subject,  if  he  should  not  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  that  those  objections  were  utterij 
destitute  of  foundation.    In  the  first  place, 
it  was  urged  that  there  could  be  found  in 
that  locality  no  strip  of  land  of  sufficient 
length  for  the  site  of  the  intended  building; 
but  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  most  au- 
thoritatively that  for  such  an  apprehension 
there  was  not  the  smallest  pretext  in  truth. 
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He  was  prepared  to  state  that  a  quantity 
of  land,  not  less  than  thirty-five  acres — 
which  was  double  the  complement  that 
would  be  required  for  the  site  of  the  edi- 
fice— might  be  procured  in  Battersea  Fields 
by  to-morrow  morning,  if  necessary.  It 
was  true,  that  upon  those  thirty-five  acres 
might  be  found  one  or  two  pieces  of  land 
of  which  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
obtain  possession  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
would  bear  him  out  in  the  assertion  that, 
no  matter  what  opposition  might  be  offered 
by  interested  individuals,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and 
Forests  might  be  put  in  occupation  of 
those  plots  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days, 
by  empanelling  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the 
sum  to  be  granted  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  proprietors.  This  might  be 
easily  done  if  it  should  be  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  possession  of  all  the 
plots  in  question  ;  but  what  he  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  was,  that  no  such  neces- 
sity in  point  of  fact  existed.  Even  though 
those  plots  should  not  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  site  of  such  a 
building  as  the  one  contemplated  would 
not  be  in  the  least  interfered  with.  All 
he  would  say  further  on  this  point,  there- 
fore, was,  that  an  adequate  quantity  of 
land  might  be  procured  with  ease  at  Bat- 
tersea Fields,  and  that  he  would  himself 
undertake  to  procure  it  before  Monday. 
The  second  objection  that  had  been  made 
to  that  site  was,  that  the  fields  were  below 
the  Trinity  House  high  water  mark  ;  but 
this,  too,  was  a  mistake — at  least,  it  was 
a  mistake  so  far  as  the  argument  for  the 
site  was  concerned,  for  though  it  might  be 
true  that  some  parts  of  the  fields  were 
below  the  standard  water  mark,  it  was 
equally  certain  that  the  precise  portion  of 
the  fields  which  he  had  in  view  was  ten 
feet  higher  than  it.  If  the  site  which  he 
advocated  were  determined  upon,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  making  the  least 
alteration  in  the  plan  or  design  of  the  edi- 
fice. No  matter  what  might  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  he  would  take  leave  to  assure 
the  House — and  he  was  certain  there  was 
not  a  competent  architect  in  England  who 
would  not  agree  with  him  in  the  assertion 
— that  there  was  no  building  that  could  be 
erected  in  Hyde  Park  which  might  not 
with  equal  facility  be  constructed  in  that 
particular  portion  of  the  Battersea  Fields 
to  which  he  was  referring.  Moreover, 
there  was  this  other  important  considera- 


tion to  be  kept  in  view,  that  such  were 
the  facilities  of  communication  by  rail  and 
water  with  the  latter  locality,  that  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  carpenters  would  bo 
able  to  do  more  there  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months, 
than  they  would  be  enabled  to  efiect  in 
such  a  place  as  Hyde  Park  in  eight  or 
ten.  If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  wooden  bridge  from  Ranelagh  to 
the  Red  House,  the  thing  might  be  done 
with  ease,  for,  in  the  year  1846,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  such  a 
structure  to  be  erected  whenever  the  occa- 
sion for  it  might  arise.  He 'had  no  in- 
terest to  serve  in  this  matter,  and  once 
again  he  must  disclaim  the  idea  of  being 
actuated  by  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Exhibition. 

Sm  B.  HALL  said,  he  had  understood 
the  noble  Lord  to  say,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  the  House  would  be  better  able 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  had  lately  been  laid  on  the  table, 
and  they  would  then  have  the  means  of 
estimating  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
Hyde  Park.  Now,  he  would  endeavour  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
very  document,  to  show  the  reverse  of  that 
conclusion,  and  that  that  site  ought  not  to 
have  been  chosen.  He  should  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  site.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, but  great  objection  to  the  site  ;  and, 
as  regarded  the  public,  the  moment  they 
saw  the  dilapidation  about  to  be  committed 
on  what  they  conceived  their  property, 
questions  regarding  the  intentions  in  that 
respect  had  been  put  to  the  Government 
in  that  House.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
him  that  he  should  oppose  and  endeavour 
to  put  aside  the  site  now  chosen  ;  but  his 
answer  at  first  had  been,  that  he  must 
decline  to  do  so,  because  he  was  afraid,  if 
he  did  so  and  succeeded,  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  bring  their  Exhibition  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  constituents  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  where  they  certainly  had 
no  wish  for  it  to  be.  The  House  would 
probably  recollect  that,  several  years  ago, 
it  had  been  a  very  troublesome  and  difficult 
matter  to  secure  that  park  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public,  although  the  fields 
which  formed  its  site  had  been  taken  from 
them — the  fields  forming  its  site  having 
been  open  to  them  for  years  antecedent. 
But  as  he  had  since  heard  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  not  take  the  Regent's 
Park  for  their  Exhibition,  in  consequence 
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of  certain  provisions  in  tho  leases  granted 
by  tho  Crown  on  the  Regent's  Park 
Estate,  he  felt  himself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  take  tho  course  he  now  proposed. 
He  (Sir  6.  Hall)  wished  now  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  document, 
a  copy  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Like 
a  lady*s  letter,  tho  most  important  matter 
was  to  bo  found  in  the  postscript.  In  the 
27th  paragraph,  the  Commissioners  said 
that  they  had  confined  themselves  princi- 
pally to  the  question  of  site,  and  that  the 
possibility  that  the  bringing  the  Exhibition 
into  Hyde  Park  would  bo  considered  as  an 
interference^  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
park  by  tho  public  had  never  entered  their 
minds.  He  supposed  that  it  had  not ;  as 
if  they  had  reflected  on  the  matter  for  a 
moment,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to 
them,  that  taking  from  the  public  one 
of  the  most  delightful  places  of  recreation, 
must  have  been  objectionable  to  them. 
Ho  begged  to  call  tho  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  22nd  paragraph.  Upon  the 
cutting  down  of  the  trees,  tho  -Commis- 
sioners said — 

"  Another  ground  of  apprehension  is  stated  to 
bo,  lest  tho  park  should  bo  injured  by  the  erection 
of  tho  building,  and  the  injury  should  continue 
after  the  struct uro  is  removed.  This  apprehen- 
sion is,  however,  groundless ;  a  small  clump  of 
ton  trees  has  been  allowed  to  bo  removed,  in  com- 
pensation for  which  it  is  proposed  by  tlie  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  plant  another 
clump  elsowliero." 

What  innocent  simplicity  in  a  public  do- 
cument !  They  cut  down  ten  trees  ;  true, 
they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  but  they 
would  plant  ten  more,  and  in  forty  or  fifty 
years  more,  when  the  present  generation 
was  dead  and  gone,  the  fault  would  be  re- 
paired. Tho  Commissioners  went  on  to 
say,  that — 

"As  regarded  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
would  not  be  injured,  but  would  ultimately  be 
materially  im])roved  by  being  drained,  and  freshly 
sown  with  grass  seed." 

Surely  if  the  land  wanted  draining  it 
should  be  done  irrespective  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  and  they  all  knew  that  when  a  park 
was  once  broken  up,  it  took  years  before 
it  recovered  a  sward  like  that  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  would  now  return  to  paragraph 
4,  and  ho  wished  to  call  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  dates.  They 
said  that — 

"  Although  Hyde  Park,  and  even  the  particular 
space  now  in  question,  had  been  already  mentioned 
before  tho  issue  of  the  Commission,  and,  indeed, 
so  for  back  as  October  1840,  as  a  probable  site  for 
the  FiXhibition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assure  the 
Lords  of  tho  Treasury  that  tlie  Commissioners 


approached  the  qaeition  of  the  aita,  wStmr  tWr 
appointment,  without  having  in  any  degree  pr»> 
judged  the  merits  of  particular  localities.  On  tbi 
14th  of  February,  their  attention  haring  beei 
directed  to  tho  importance  of  determining  the  lite 
by  tho  committee  then  recently  appointed  for  al 
matters  relating  to  the  building,  they  deputed  twt 
Commissioners — namely,  Earl  Granville  and  llr. 
liabouchere — ^to  wait  upon  the  Chief  Comoii*- 
sioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  to  confer  witk 
him  upon  tho  subject.  The  result  of  this  oon- 
ferenco  is  set  forth  in  the  report  presented  by  ths 
Building  Committee  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  (February  21),  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  portion  which  relates  to  the  qoestioD 
of  the  site." 

Now,  it  appeared  that  these  Commis- 
sioners waited  on  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  on 
the  2 1  St,  and  that  on  that  rery  day  the 
Commission  had  to  determine  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  these  sites  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  site,  it  appeared  to  your 
Committee  that,  firstly,  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  Hyde  Park  ;  secondly,  the  long  space  between 
Her  Majesty's  private  road  and  tho  Kensingisa- 
road,  in  the  southern  part  of  Hyde  Park  ;  mad, 
thirdly,  the  north-western  portion  of  Regent's  Park, 
are  the  only  avaibible  spaces  about  the  metropolis 
which  would  afford  tho  necessary  accommodation  ; 
and  it  is  bclioved  that  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  named  represents  also  their  relative  eligibil- 
ity." 

But  the  J  decided  on  the  same  daj  witbont 
further  consideration,  giving  the  preference 
at  once  to  Uyde  Park. 

**  Tho  Commissioners  prepared  and  pabliahed 
a  statement  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  Exhibition,  wluch  was  widely  circulated  in 
this  country,  was  forwarded  to  our  consuls  abmd* 
and  to  tho  foreign  consuls  in  England,  and  was 
officially  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
all  foreign  Governments,  and  to  all  the  GoFcrnors 
of  the  British  colonies  as  well  as  to  India." 

When  had  they  published  that  statement  f 

They  had  only  agreed  upon  the  site  on  the 

21st,  yet  on  the  28th  they — of  course  after 

a  great  deal  more  consideration — puhlished 

it,  and  they  announced  in  this  statement  that 

"  ller  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  a  site  for  the  purpose  (of  the  Exhibition)  on 
tho  south  side  of  Hyde  Park,  lying  between  the 
Kensington-drive  and  tho  rido  commonly  called 
llotton-row." 

So  the  Committee  was  appointed  on  the 
14th  of  February,  waited  on  the  Eari  of 
Carlisle  on  the  21st,  considered  the  report 
of  their  Commissioners  on  the  same  day, 
and  on  tho  same  day  also  it  appeared  that 
they  had  Her  Majesty's  sanction.  There 
was  another  point  which  required  some 
consideration.  The  matter  had  been  nnder 
consideration  some  months  ago,  and  then 
the  whole  was  to  be  got  up  on  contract, 
and  some  person — Mr.  Munday,  he  bcliered 
— was  to  carrv  it  all  out,  and  ^ere  wai 
to  be  no  subscription,  no  application  for 
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money,  public  or  private.  Hod  the  Queen's 
conBent  been  giyen  upon  that  understand- 
ing ?  The  House  had  heard  nothing  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  transaction.  In 
paragraph  No.  8,  the  Committee  said  that 
the  site  had  not  been  selected  without  due 
consideration;  and  they  went  on  to  say,  in 
another  part  of  the  document,  that 

*'  they  could  only  regard  a  change  of  site,  particu- 
larly if  it  should  involve  a  change  of  plan,  as  tan- 
tamount to  the  postponement  of  the  Exhibition 
till  another  year.  And  the  Commissioners  can- 
not shut  their  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  Exhibition  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, lead  to  its  entire  abandonment." 

[Lord   J.  Russell:    Hear,  hear!]    The 
noble   Lord  said    "  Hear,  hear!*'   which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  very  like  a  spoilt 
child  declaring  if  it  were  not  allowed  to 
have  a  particular  thing  it  would  have  no- 
thing at  all,  but  would  create  as  much  dis- 
turbance and  annoyance  as  possible.   That 
was   not    treating    the  public  fairly ;  for 
although  the  fee  of  the  park  was  in  the 
Grown,  the  use  of  it  was  in  the  public. 
[The  Attorney  General:   Hear,  hear!] 
The  public,  therefore,  ought  to  be  consult- 
ed on  the  matter.     One  of  the  main  argu- 
ments used  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
selection  of  Hyde  Park  was,  that  the  last 
three  exhibitions  of  this  nature  had  been 
held  upon  somewhat  similar  sites  ;  that  in 
Paris  having  taken  place  on  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  that  at  Vienna  in  the  Prado,  and 
that  at  Berlin  in  the  Thiergarten.     There 
was  no  comparison  whatever  to  be  drawn 
between  these  sites  and  Hyde  Park;  and 
he  regarded  the  proposition  as  one  of  the 
most  idle  that  could  be  put  forward.  They 
said  further  that  no  other  sites  were  to  be 
found;  but  he  should  be  able  to  show  the 
House  the  contrary.     There  were  several 
most  eligible  sites.       In  the  first  place, 
there  was    Kensington  Park,   which  was 
only  four  and  a  half  furlongs  from  Tyburn- 
gate,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  of  convenient  access  from  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  and  also  from 
the  Regent's  Canal.     Another  site,  which 
possessed  all  the  requisites  essential  for 
the  purpose,  would  be  found  in  a  spacious 
plot  of  land  at  the  back  of  Maiden-lane, 
King's  Cross,  which  was  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
the  London  and  North  Western,  and  the 
Regent's  Canal,   and,   altogether,   one  of 
the  best  that  could  be  chosen.     Another 
would  be  found  at  a  spot  near  Lee  and 
KennedyJi  nursery,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ken- 
sington.    He  repeated  that  he  had  do  de- 


sire to  interfere  with  the  Bxhibitton,  but 
he  thought  Hyde  Park  was  not  calculated 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  T%me$  of  the 
previous  day  there  was  a  statement  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  pretty 
correct.     It  stated  that 

"  The  brick  walls  of  the  *  temporary*  building 
will  alone  absorb  12,000,000  bricks :  and  if  to 
them  be  added  the  lime  and  sand  for  mortar  and 
the  scaflblding,  we  shall  And  a  collective  weight  of 
about  40,000  tons  of  materials,  which  must  all  ba 
carted  into  Hyde  Park  within  the  space  of  100 
working  days.  A  cart  drawn  by  one  horse  will 
convey  about  one  ton,  400  carts  per  day,  or 
one  cart  every  minute  and  a  half  for  ten  working 
hours,  must  therefore  enter,  and  the  same  number 
quit  the  park,  for  the  service  of  the  brickwork 
alone,  if  only  as  many  more  are  required  for  the 
stone,  timber,  iron,  slates,  lead,  Ac.,  and  a  fidr 
allowance  be  made  for  breaks-down — a  very  com- 
mon occurrence — ^the  park  must,  of  necessity,  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  closed  against  the 
public." 

That  would  be  a  very  serioua  incanTeni- 
ence;  but  what  he  was  most  desirous  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  was, 
the  very  serious  damage  that  was  likely  to 
accrue  to  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  the 
metropolis,  which  really  were  great  orna- 
ments to  the  park,  which  he  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  public  property 
in  Europe.     A  map  of  the  park  had  beoQ 
that  morning  circulated  with  the  Porlii^ 
mentary  papers, 'showing  the  site  selected, 
and  he  had  directed  an  eminent  surveyor 
to  go  to  the  spot,  and  there  mark  on  the 
map  the  number  and  ^irth  of  the  trees 
which  would  be  destroyea  or  injured  by  the 
erection  of  this  building.     And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  could  not  make 
walls  and  cross  walls  round  trees  without 
injuring  them.     The  result  of  the  survey 
was  as  follows: — In  one  space  there  would 
be  destroyed  or  injured  5  trees,  averaging 
6  feet  in  girth.    In  another  21  trees,  aver- 
aging 4  feet.     In  another,  1  tree,  8  feet. 
A  fourth  13  trees,  averaging  17  feet.     A 
fifth  4  trees,  averaging  15  feet.      A  sixth 
21  trees,  averaging  7  feet.     And  another 
3  trees,  averaging  17  feet.     Besides  60 
others  on  the  south  side,  and  90  on  the 
north  side,  adjoining  Rotten-row,  making 
in  all  218  trees,  which  would  be  built  round 
by  this  enormous  fabric.     In  addition  to 
this,  it  was  proposed  that  the  park  should 
be  shut  up  for   two  years  at  least,  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  of  next  month.    Great 
trenches  must  be  dug  for  the  foundations 
of  the  main  and  cross  walls.     A  constant 
passage  of  people  to  and  fro  would  be  kept 
up,    trees   would   be   destroyed,   and  the 
whole  park  would  have  to  be  scarified.     In 
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fact,  it  would  bo  rediicod  to  nothing  more 
nor  loss  than  a  ploughed  fiold.  lie  hoped 
the  House  would  dcterniino  on  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  that  Her  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  allow 
this  building  to  bo  erected  in  Hyde  Park, 
because  he  believed  that  there  were  many 
other  sites  very  prefcrahle  as  regarded 
railway  and  canal  transit,  and  more  con- 
venient in  every  point  of  view.  He  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  if  they  wished  to 
cast  unpopularity  upon  this  Exhibition,  they 
would  do  it  by  taking  away  that  of  wliich 
tho  public  ought  to  have  the  use  and  en- 
joyment. 

Amendment  proposed — 

*•  To  leave  out  from  the  word  •  Th.it*  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  tlio  words, 
'  an  humble  Address  bo  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  l)c  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  give  directions  that  no  Buildings  may  bo 
erected  in  Ilydo  Park  for  tho  purposes  of  tho  Ex- 
hibition intended  to  be  held  in  this  Countpy  in  the 
year  1851,'" 

instead  thereof. 

Mk.  a.  B.  HOPE  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  rice  complained  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone  had 
not  read  the  whole  of  the  27th  paragraph 
of  the  report.  After  his  first  extract  he 
ought  to  have  added — 

"  They  (the  Commissioners)  cannot,  however, 
but  express  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  re- 
nouncement of  the  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
park  in  London  for  the  scene  of  the  Exhibition, 
may  bo  looked  ujion  as  indicating  a  diminution  of 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  wouhl  materially 
detract  from  tliat  appearance  of  hospitality  on  tho 
part  of  England,  which  Ilis  been  one  great  cause 
for  the  very  favourable  reception  wliich  this  pro- 
posal has  everywhere  received." 

And  after  the  second  quotation  he  ought 
to  have  read  as  follows  : — 

"  They  have,  on  tho  contrary,  always  intended 
it  as  a  means  of  recreative  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment for  the  greater  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects ;  and  they  have  hitherto  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  boon  so  regarded  by  the  coun- 
try in  general." 

In  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by  the 
Commissioners  he  entirely  concurred.  He 
was  glad  that  the  vote  of  the  House  was  to  be 
taken  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
rather  than  upon  that  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Lincoln,  because  the  effect 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member *s  Motion 
would  only  be  to  create  delay,  whereas 
that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  would  at  once 
raise  and  decide  the  question  of  the  best 
site.  The  principal  objection  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  be  founded  upon   the 


amount   of  cartage    of    materials    wbiek 
would  be  necessary  for  a  brick  and  mortar 
building  of  the  large  extent  required.  Bat 
the  fact  was,  that  not  onlj  was  tho  qaet- 
tion  of  a  brick  and  mortar   building  an 
open  question,  but  it  was  one  on   whiek 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion  among  the  Commissioners.       It   had 
been    suggested,   for   instance,    that   the 
building  should  be  constructed  of  corro- 
gated  iron  or  zinc,  which  he  believed  could 
be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Commissioners  could  after- 
wards dispose  of  tho  materials   at  nearly 
the  original  price,  leaving  as  the  onlj  ex- 
pense to  be  met  the  cost  of  the  erectioot 
and  removal  and  the  hire  of  the  materials. 
If  this  system  were  adopted,  it  would  meet 
the  hon.  Baronet's  principal  objection.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  now  too  late  to 
object  to  Hyde  Park  being  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  building  ;  because,   if  thej  al- 
tered that  arrangement,  it  would  amount 
to  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  this  they  could  not  do  without  breaking 
the  pledge  which  they  had  given  to  Europe 
and  the  world. 

Mil.  STEPHENSON,  being  a  member 
of  the  Building  Committee,  and  haying 
had  opinions  attributed  to  him  publicly  in 
favour  of  Batter  sea  Fields  as  a  site  for  the 
Exhibition,  felt  desirous  of  correcting  an 
impression  which  might  well  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  hon.  Members.  It  was 
true  that  when  Battersea  Fields  were  first 
suggested  as  the  site,  he  acquiesced  in  it 
generally  as  possessing  some  adrantages. 
Its  contiguity  to  the  river,  for  instance, 
admitted  of  cheap  and  easy  access  by  steam 
boats.  He  examined  the  locaLly  person- 
ally, and  he  found  that  if  tho  building 
were  placed  upon  the  spot  most  proper 
for  it,  it  would  certainly  bo  at  a  level 
which  would  be  highly  inconvenient.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  Battersea  Fields,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  river,  upon  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  place  tho  erection, 
was  some  feet  uuder  high  water  mark;  it 
was  at  all  times  badly  drained,  whilst  at 
some  periods  during  the  winter  it  was  in- 
undated. To  obviate  these  objections,  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey  suggested 
the  croction  of  the  building  at  a  distance 
from  the  river,  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
which  was  certainly  some  feet  above  high 
water,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  drainage 
was  concerned,  not  open  to  the  objections 
to  which  tho  first  site  was  exposed.  But 
when  he  (Mr.  Stephenson)  went. upon  the 
site,  he  expressed  an  opinion  which  he  now 
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repeated,  that  its  distance  from  the  riyer 
was  objectionable.     It  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
without  the  power  of  the  land  being  given 
into  the  immediate  possession  of  the  con- 
tractors.    The  fact  was,  the  hon.  Member 
had  forgotten  that  a  way  would  have  to  be 
made  between  the  building  and  the  river. 
In  point  of  fact  it  would   be   insulated; 
there  would  be  no  connexion  with  the  river 
except  upon  sufferance,  and  he  left  the 
House  to  consider  what  private  individuals 
under   such  circumstances   generally  did. 
With   regard   to  the   obstruction   of  the 
thoroughfares,  some  hon.  Gentlemen  ap- 
peared to  attach  the  greatest  weight  to  it; 
but  it  was  one  to  which  he  attached  the 
least  importance.     In  order  to  enable  the 
House  to  appreciate  it,  they  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  with   the   existing 
amount  of  traffic  through  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  metropolis.     He  would  take  Hun- 
gerford  Suspension  Bridge  as  an  example, 
the  narrowest  bridge,  and  the  most  incon- 
venient in  its  approaches  on  both  sides  in 
the  metropolis.     He  would  assume  a  pa- 
rallel between  the  traffic  over  that  bridge 
and  through  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  exhibition.     In   fine  weather  15,000 
persons  passed  every  day  over  the  bridge, 
and  through  a  turnstile,  paying  toll,  with- 
out producing  the  least  inconvenience;  and 
in  addition,  25,000  passengers  per  day  de- 
parted from  or  arrived  at  one  of  the  piers 
of  the  bridge,  in  connexion  with  the  steam- 
boats on  the  river.     A  free  passage  was 
thus  given  on  that  narrow  bridge  without 
inconvenience  to  40,000  persons  daily;  and 
he  asked  any  hon.  Member  if  he  could  call 
to  mind  any  obstruction  upon  either  side  ? 
The  figures  read  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Marylebone  with  regard  to  the 
inconvenience  of   the   cartage  of  40,000 
tons  of  materials  into  Hyde  Park,  were  at 
first  sight  almost  overpowering.     But  it 
was  not  so  great  as  was  imagined.     From 
the  Camden-town  station  8,000  tons  were 
weekly  carted  through  two  openings  into 
that  station,  independently  of  coals  and 
cattle;  and  no  inconvevience  had  been  felt. 
He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  inconve- 
nience with  regard  to  the  approaches  into 
Hyde  Park  was  perfectly  chimerical.  As  to 
the  number  of  trees  likely  to  be  destroyed, 
he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  very  good  judge 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  could  confidently 
assure  the  House  that  not  one-tenth  of  the 
number  stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
be  injured.    It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Building  Committee  to  encroach  upon  the 


trees  beyond  what  had  been  already  done. 
He  must,  therefore,  ask  the  House  to  look 
upon  the  whole  question  as  practical  men. 
The  Building  Committee  had  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  selection  of  the 
best  site;  and  not  one  position,  or  scarcely 
one,  had  been  suggested  which  they  had 
not  carefully  and  deliberately  considered. 
The  recommendation  of  Hyde  Park  had 
not  been  hastily  arrived  at;  and  they  con- 
sidered it,  upon  all  grounds,  the  most 
eligible  site  in  London.  He  had  himself 
studied  very  carefully  the  plans  of  this 
vast  and  extensive  building;  and  he  as- 
sured the  House,  that  if  a  month's  delay 
from  this  present  time  took  place,  the  Ex- 
hibition would  be  jeopardised.  The  conn- 
try  was  pledged,  not  only  to  Europe,  but 
to  the  civilised  world,  to  proceed  with  it. 
They  were  all  now  at  work  manufacturing 
articles  for  exhibition,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  pledged  to  have  the  building 
ready  by  next  May.  In  conclusion,  he 
assured  the  House  he  was  speaking  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, that  if  the  delay  took  place  which 
the  adoption  of  the  Motion  would  create, 
it  would  prevent  the  Exhibition  taking 
place  at  all,  and  the  position  of  the  country 
in  such  a  case  would  be  one  of  utter  dis- 
grace. 

Mr.  a.  B.  hope  denied  that  the  traf- 
fic of  Hungerford-bridge  afforded  any  just 
ground  of  comparison  with  the  probable 
traffic  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  Ex- 
hibition. The  traffic  of  Hungerford-bridge 
was  all  of  one  kind.  There  was  no  horse* 
carriage,  or  cart  trafiic,  but  merely  two 
uniform  streams  of  pedestrians— one  to- 
wards Surrey,  and  t!ie  other  towards  Mid- 
dlesex. Neither  could  he  admit  the  appli- 
cability of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Whitby  respecting  the  traffic  of  the 
Camden-town  station,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Belgrave-square  and  Grosvenor- 
place  were  determined  to  live  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood not  quite  so  bad  as  the  entrance 
to  a  railway  station.  He  confessed  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  report  which 
had  emanated  from  such  a  high  body  as 
the  Royal  Commissioners  in  defence  of  two 
such  important  considerations  as  the  site 
of  the  great  Exhibition,  and  the  integrity  of 
Hyde  Park.  He  found  them  saying,  for 
instance — 

**  It  being  thus  distinctly  evident  that  the  Ex. 
hibition  ought  to  take  place  in  London,  it  is  fur- 
ther obvious  that  the  actual  site  which  maj  be 
selected  for  it  should  be  within  the  precincts  of, 
or  in  the  closest  vicinity  to,  the  most  central  and 
accessible  parts  of  the  metropolis  itself." 
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Now,  the  idea  of  calling  the  west  end  of 
London  a  "  central  position'*  was  exceed- 
ingly amusing.  But  the  GommisBioners 
proceeded  to  say — 

"  It  need  hardlj  be  pointed  oat  that  it  ^Hpuld  be 
objectionable  to  impose  upon  persons  who  may 
have  come  to  London  from  a  great  distance  the 
necessity  of  an  additional  joumej  to  visit  the  Ex- 
hibition ;  a  consideration  which  has  already  been 
urged  upon  the  Commissioners  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  several  of  the  most  important  provin- 
cial towns,  who  are  apprehensive  of  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  artisans,  in  particular,  might 
thus  be  subjected." 

So,  therefore,  it  was  considered  to  he  for 
the  benefit  of  artisans  that  the  Exhibition 
should  he  placed  near  Bplgrave-square.  In 
paragraph  11  of  the  report  it  was  said — 

'<  The  sito  suggested  in  the  Regent's  Park  has 
been  found,  since  it  was  visited  by  the  Building 
Committee,  not  to  be  available,  as  the  leases  under 
which  the  houses  in  that  neighbourhood  are  held, 
contain  a  clear  and  stringent  provision  that  no 
new  building  of  any  kind  shall  be  erected  within 
the  limits  of  the  park/' 

Now,  he  contended  that  this  was  one  of 
the  strongest  moral  arguments  that  could 
possibly  he  drawn  against  placing  the  ex- 
hibition in  Hyde  Park.  They  all  knew 
that  the  growth  of  Hyde  Park  had  been 
gradual,  whereas  Regent's  Park  was  the 
single  creation  of  great  public  spirit  and 
public  taste  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  found  necessary  to  im- 
pose a  condition  of  this  kind  in  regard  to 
Regent's  Park,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
if  Hyde  Park  had  been  similarly  created  by 
a  single  act  of  the  Royal  will,  a  similar 
condition  would  have  been  imposed.  In 
paragraph  21  of  the  report,  he  found  a 
statement  which  to  any  one  who  under- 
stood building  operations  must  appear 
rather  strange.     It  was  stated  that — 

"  Although  the  eminent  architects  and  engi- 
neers whom  they  have  consulted,  and  to  whom 
they  have  uniformly  given  instructions  to  prepare 
plans  suitable  to  a  temporary  structure,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  the  use  of  brick  and  other 
durable  materials,  they  have  left  it  perfectly  open 
to  contractors  to  send  in  their  tenders  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  in  any  material  or  materials 
whatfloever,  and  have  notified  their  readiness  to 
entertain  such  tenders." 

Now,  had  any  one  ever  before  heard  of  a 
body  of  men  who  had  property  planning  a 
building  which  they  determined  should  be 
executed  in  a  certain  material,  and  then 
allowing  contractors  to  send  in  tenders 
with  reference  to  entirely  different  mate- 
rials ?  There  was  another  objection  to 
Hyde  Park  being  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
building,  and  that  was  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot  selected  there  w^ere  a 


number  of  low  public-houBes,  whi<^,  if  the 
Exhibition  took  place  there,  would  be  sura 
to  be  frequented  by  crowds  of  improper 
characters,  and  thus  add  to  the  disorder 
of  that  already  disorderly  nei^hbonrhoodt 
and  make  it  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the  more 
respectable  streets  adjoining.      He  held  io 
his  hand  a  letter  from  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  strongly  urging  this  as  a  reasoe 
against  the  Exhibition  being  held  there.  It 
had  been  said  there  was  no  other  site  to 
be  had   equally   conyenient.       He    woold 
mention  two  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
afford  ample  space,  and  be  m  erery  way 
convenient.      The  one  consisted    of  two 
brick-fields  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  bordering  the  north  hank  of  the 
Regent's  Canal,  and  the  other  was  situated 
immediately  south  of  the  Islington  Cattle- 
market.      The   market,   indeed,    actually 
abutted  on  the  spot,  and  he  had  no  doal4 
that,  if  necessary,  it  might  he  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  proposed  building.     He  was 
not  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  Ex* 
hibition.    On  the  contrary,  he  belieyed  that 
England  would  appear  in  it  with  all  the 
advantage  to  which  her  great  engineering 
ability    and  manufacturing  derelopment, 
and  the  energy,  industry,  and  patience  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  entitled  her.     He 
only  regretted  that  its  popularity  and  use- 
fulness would  be  marred  by  the  selection 
of  an  improper  site.    Ho  would  remind  hon. 
Members  of  the  answer  of  Sir  R.  Walpole 
to  the  amiable  Queen  of  George  II.,  when 
she  asked  him  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
rail  in  a  portion  of  St.  James's   Park — 
** Please,  your  Majesty,  only  three  crowns." 
He  belieyed  the  English  people  were  loyal 
enough  not  to  sell  Hyde  Park  at  that  price; 
but  the  anecdote  sufficiently  showed  the 
yalue  which  the  sagacious  mind  of  Walpole 
then  attached  to  the  public  parks;  and  if 
they  were  so  yaluable  then,  when  there 
were  so  many  other  open  spaces  near  the 
city,  how  much  more  valuable  must  thej 
be  now,  when  those  other  spaces  were  all 
covered  with  buildings  ? 

Mr.  HUME  was  really  surprised  at  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  After  having  given  his 
opinion  that  the  Exhibition  would  do  credit 
to  the  nation,  he  had  thrown  objections  in 
the  way  of  its  being  carried  out  of  a  par- 
tial, limited,  and  personal  character.  Every 
one  considered  the  object  of  the  Exhibition 
to  be  deserving  of  this  great  commercial 
country,  likely  to  do  honour  to  England, 
and  likely  to  bring  every  manufacturing 
nation  into  unison  with  us  in  providing  for 
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the  wants  of  mankind.     An  opinion  seem- 
ed still  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  we 
were  to  be  the  great  monopolisers.     The 
Exhibition  would  be  the  means  of  showing 
that  we  were  ready  to  give  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive— to  communicate  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tain knowledge  respecting  the  production 
of  the  best  articles.     Thus  would  nations 
and  manufacturers  be  brought  together 
from  every  part  of  the  world;    and  thus 
would  advantages  be  derived  creditable  to 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  undertaking.  A 
few  individuals,  however,  were  found  to 
object,  on  the  ground  of  some  anticipated 
inconveniences,  forgetting  that  the  property 
would  be  taken  possession  of  only  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  not  bo  alienated 
from  the  public.     Was  any  one  so  selfish 
as  to  consider  his  own  personal  inconveni- 
ence in  a  case  so  noble  and  national?     If 
so,  the  view  was  one  of  the  most  narrow 
that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man.     The 
idea  of   personal  inconvenience   was   too 
paltry  for  consideration,  where  the  honour 
of  the  whole  country  was  concerned.     The 
manner  in   which  India  and  the  several 
other  nations  of  the  earth  had  responded 
to  the  call  made  upon  them  to  produce 
their  best  articles,  was  highly  creditable. 
And  were  we  to  stop  short  in  our  plans 
now,   merely  because  of  some  supposed 
inconvenience — inconvenience  to  a  few  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  were  accustomed 
to  ride  out — or  inconvenience  to  a  few  per- 
sons who   lived  in  Belgrave-square,   who 
feared  that  they  would  be  interrupted  by 
the  passing  of  waggons  which  they  could 
not  see,  and  which  would   not   approach 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  their  residences? 
He  had  always  been  in  favour  of  devoting 
the  parks  to  the  health  and  recreation  of 
the  public;  but  now  that  Her  Majesty  had 
consented  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  one 
of  them  to  the  Exhibition,  of  what  material 
right  would  the  public  be  deprived  ?  What 
more  useful  to  the  public  than  the  great 
and  expansive  scheme  about  to  be  carried 
out  ?      He  therefore  regretted  extremely 
that  any  opposition  should  have  been  ma- 
nifested, because  he  did  not  know  abetter 
site  than  the  one  in  Hyde  Park.  The  shed 
was  to  be  700  yards  long.   175  feet  wide, 
and  25  feet  high;  and  all  the  injury   it 
could  do  was  to  destroy  the   grass  over 
which  it  was  placed  for  a  short  time.     He 
hoped  the  building  would  be  divested  of  the 
enormous  overgrown  dome  which  it   was 
proposed  to  construct. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB   quite  concurred 
in  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Com- 


missioners to  deprecate  any  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  should  disturb  the 
arrangements  which,  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation  and  after  consulting  the  high- 
est authorities,  the  Commission  b»d  adopt- 
ed with  respect  to  the  site  of  the  Exhibition. 
Ho  felt  that  the  report  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members,  and  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Whitby,  had  laid  the 
case  of  the  Commissioners  so  fully  before 
the  House,  that  he  should  be  without  ex- 
cuse if  he  troubled  them  with  many  ob* 
servations.     But  the  deep  anxiety  he  felt 
on  the  subject  prevented  him  from  giving 
a  silent  vote,  for  be  could  not  but  feel,  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  that  the 
credit  of  this  country  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and,  he  would  add,  the  credit 
of  the  House  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  were  deeply  involved  in  the  deoisioo 
to  which  the  House  should  oome  on  this 
point;  and  he  trusted  the  House  would  not 
disturb  the  closely  considered  arrangements 
of  the  Committee,  because  of  the  clamours 
of  persons  who  would  not  for  a  brief  space 
sacrifice  their  own  fancied  comforts  and 
convenience  to  promote  a  great  national,  a 
great  world-oSject.     He  was  not  surprised 
that  the  misrepresentations  circulated  on 
the  subject  should  have  aroused  apprehen* 
sions  in  the  public  mind,  naturally  sensi- 
tive to  the  preservation  of  Hyde  Park;  and 
did  he  himself  feel  any  apprehension  that 
Hyde  Park  would  be  degraded  or  destroy- 
ed by  the  Exhibition,  he  should  be  one  of 
the  first  to  invoke  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  point,  deeming  the  parks  a  matter 
of  national  concern;  but  he  altogether  de- 
nied that  Hyde  Park  would  be  degraded 
or  destroyed  in  being  rendered  thus  sub- 
servient to  what  was  also  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.^  [Colonel  Sibthobp:  No  !] 
The  •*  No,"  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber represented,  he  believed,  the  solitary 
dissent  in  that  House  on  the  point.     [Colo- 
nel SiBTHORP  :  No !  Pooh !  No  !  ]    It  was 
proposed  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  a  Select  Committee  of  that 
House.     Now,  of  whom  would  the  Com- 
mittee, at  all  events  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
bably consist  ?     Of  the  very  Members  of 
that  House  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  whose  unanimous  votes 
had  already  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  site.  Who  were  those 
Members  ?     First,  Lord  John  Russell;  the 
name  of  the  second  was  a  name  not  to  be 
pronounced  without   emotion,  it  was  the 
name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  he  believed 
that  the  last  public  duty  performed  by  that 
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eminent  man,  who  never  neglected  anj  I  sense  and  public  feeling  of  the  House 
duty,  connected  or  unconnected  with  poll- !  would  not  permit  private  and  peculiar 
tics,  which  he  considered  conducive  to  the  j  views  and  notions  to  interrupt  a  course 
public  good,  was  the  attending  a  meeting  prescribed  by  sound  reason.  Reference 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  giving  his  cordial  i  had  been  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
assent  to  the  principle  embodied  in  their '  Knightsbridge,  who,  it  was  represented, 
report.  Then  came  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  would  be  especial  sufferers  in  the  matter, 
Labouchere,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Thomas  though  even  those  whose  houses  absolutely 
Baring,  Mr.  Pusey,  and  Mr.  Alderman  fronted  the  proposed  site  would  be  sepsr- 
Thompson — Gentlemen  representing  the  i  ated  from  the  Exhibition  by  two  roads,  a 
most  various  political  opinions,  but  un- :  broad  terrace,  and  thick  trees.  He  must 
equivocally  united  in  their  opinion  on  this  I  say  he  thought  that  this  complaint  of  the 
particular  point.  Nor  let  the  House  for-  j  parties  in  question,  this  indisposition  to 
get  how  long  this  subject  had  been  before  ,  undergo  for  a  brief  time  a  little  possible 


the  public  and  before  themselves,  and  how 
long  it  had  been  distinctly  understood — 
known   he   might   say — that  Hyde  Park 


disquiet  for  the  sake  of  a  great  national 
benefit,  came  with  peculiar  ill  grace  from 
persons  to  whom  so  singular  a  favour  had 


would  be  the  place  selected  for  the  Exhibi-  just  been  accorded  in  the  throwing  open. 


tion.  No  remonstrance  had  been  made 
against  that  site,  month  after  month,  and 
he  trusted  that  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
the  House  would  not  step  in  and  disturb 
the  arrangement  so  carefully  adopted.  Re- 


on  their  account,  of  Prince's-gate,  a  favour 
alike  promoting  their  personal  convenience, 
and  benefiting  their  property.  A  more 
striking  illustration  stUl  of  the  nature  of 
the  objections  was  afforded  by  the  hon. 


ference  had  been  made  to  the  various  offi-  j  Member  for  Maidstone,  who  was  prominent 
cial  modes  in  which  the  public  had  been  \  among  the  complainers,  although  he  lived 
informed  that  Hyde  Park  would  be  select-  altogether  at  the  other  side  of  the  park, 
ed.  He  would  refer  to  another  mode  of  where  ho  could  in  no  possible  way  be  an- 
infonning  the  public,  far  more  generally  j  noyed  by  the  Exhibition,  which  would  be 
informatory  than  official  modes — to  the  alike  remote  from  his  sight  and  his  hear- 
columns  of  the  leading  and  most  generally  |  ing.  It  was  said  that  the  other  contiguous 
circulated  paper  in  this  country,  the  Times;  \  inhabitants,  besides  those  of  Knights- 
and  he  would  read  to  the  House  an  extract !  bridge,  would  be  aggrieved.  It  was  at  all 
from  that  paper  of  the  1 8th  of  October,  I  events  only  very  recently  they  had  inti- 
1849,  which  would  at  once  demonstrate  how  mated  any  such  apprehension.  It  was 
completely  the  whole  of  this  country,  how  !  only  in  April  last  that  the  inhabitants  of 
completely  all  foreign  countries,  must  have  '.,  Chelsea  and  its  neighbourhood  held  a 
been  so  long  ago  as  that  aware  that  Hyde  |  meeting  for  the  express  purpose  of  promot- 
Park  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  site  ,  ing  the  Exhibition,  as  an  exhibition  calcu- 

'^ lated  in  every  way  to  benefit  all  classes  of 

the  community,  and  especially  the  inhabi- 


of  the  Exhibition : — 


"  At  present  no  other  site  seems  more  likely    j.     .      r   i  .  j*  -i 

than  Hyde  Park,  where  the  vacant  space  between  1  '^".'^  ^*  ^^^  western  portions  of  the  metro- 
Kensington-drive  and  Rotten-row  offers  peculiar  '  polis.  Among  the  many  distinguished 
advantages.     All  nations  are  invited  without  dis-  ;  names  which  figured  in  the  requisition  for 

r.^'i^L?^'^^^'^?'!?-  ItispropoHcd  thataRoyal  I  that  meeting,  he  would  only  mention  one. 
Commission,  presided  over  by  the  illustrious  Prince    •.  .i     -  ^i  ^i      tt        xir-ii-        -o     j     "■ 

from  whom  the  idea  of  this  Exhibition  has  chiefly  i  ij  ^^^  *'»**  ^^  "»^  II on.  William  Frederick 
originated,  shall  arrange  the  priies,  the  subjects  '  Ca™phcll,  M.P.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could 
for  which  they  are  to  be  offered,  the  character  and  I  be  more  gratifying  than  the  earnest  zeal 
course  oftho  Exhibition,  the  selection  of  the  judges,  with  which  this  subject  had  at  once  been 
and  other  preliminaries  while  it  is  left  to  the  So-  |  ^^^^^        ^       ,i  ^     '        ^  ^^  ,  ^ 

ciety  of  Arts  to  raise  the  funds — and,  as  itself  a    ..  '       x-  i    l        i        i         ^      K.  \     , 

permanent  body,  to  provide  for  the  permanent !  ^\  ^^^  essential  that  the  place  m  which  the 
establishment  of  these  exhibitions.  There  seems, !  Exhibition  was  held  should  be  readily  ae-> 
then,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  1851  Hyde  Park  ,  cessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  not 
will  witness  an  assemblage  more  numerous,  more  |  merely  to  the  rich,  but  to  the  poorest  ar- 
brilhant,  more  beneficial,  and   more  intimately  I  x»  ^    J^  _u  •        r  n  x       i»  .t 

associated  with  the  fortunes  of  this  empire,  than  ,  *^*^°«»  ^*^^'  ^^"^\"S  ^'•<>°^^  ^^  V^^^f  ^^  ^^e 
the  ariatocratic  array  in  which  some  observers  are!  country  m   crowds,  as   they  would,  ought 

wont  to  read  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  national  pros- !  to  have  the  facility,  not  merely  of  visiting 
P®"^y-"  i  once,  as  they  might  a  wild  beast  show,  but 

lie  hoped  that  this  brilliant  and  eloquent '  of  revisiting,  time  after  time,  the  Exhibi- 
anticipation  would  not  bo  clouded.  He  tion,  so  as  to  derive  the  desired  benefit  from 
was    satisfied,    indeed,     that    the     good    its  contents.    The  alarm  at  one  time  mani- 
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festcd,  that  this  building  would  not  be  a 
merely  temporary  erection,  had  not  been 
much  referred  to  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  he  was 
himself  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  man 
could  be  to  any  permanent  encroachment 
upon  the  parks;  and  he  considered  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Government  pledged  to 
the  public  that  the  building  contemplated 
should  only  be  a  temporary  building.  The 
contrary  apprehension,  he  had  no  doubt, 
was  closely  connected  with  the  durability 
of  the  materials  it  had  been  proposed  to 
use;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  Commis- 
sioners were  not  at  present  pledged  to  any 
particular  materials,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  bricks  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
simply  because,  as  Mr.  Cubitt  himself 
shows,  bricks,  even  for  temporary  build- 
ings, were  most  economical,  most  effective, 
and  most  easily  transportable.  As  to  the 
dome,  which  still  haunted  the  imagination 
of  many  of  his  hon.  Friends,  he  could  not 
at  the  moment  pledge  the  Commissioners 
on  the  point,  but  he  believed  he  could  safely 
inform  the  House  that  the  dome  would 
vanish  into  thin  air.  As  to  the  expense  of 
the  structure,  he  was  equally  prepared  to 
express  his  confident  belief  that  it  would 
pay  for  itself,  and  that  the  public  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  give  a  single  farthing 
beyond  their  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
the  admission  money  at  the  doors.  He 
would  only  point  out  to  the  House  that 
the  latter  receipts  would  materially  depend 
upon  the  facility  of  access  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  that  they  would  inevitably  be 
much  less  in  aggregate  amount  if  the 
public  had  to  travel  ^ye  or  six  miles  from 
town  to  the  place  where  it  was  held.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would,  in  its  de- 
cision, bear  in  mind  how  intimately  the  in- 
terests of  the  humbler  classes,  and  how 
nearly  the  national  credit  and  honour,  were 
connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  Com- 
missioners* report. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  in  offer- 
ing a  few  words  upon  this  subject,  he 
should  not  indulge  either  in  lofty  nights  of 
eloquence,  or  in  brilliant  perorations  as 
to  the  honour  or  credit  of  this  country 
being  pledged  to  the  erection  or  otherwise 
of  the  proposed  building  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  imitating 
the  sicvolot  sic  juheo  Biyle  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' report,  had  presumed  to  differ 
with  all  who  raised  objections  to  Hyde 
Park;  but  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
put  the  question  before  the  House  in  a 
fair  shape.     The  question  was,  was  Hyde 


Park  the  best  site  ?  If  there  was  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  he  attributed  it  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  read  a  list  of  the 
names,  and  to  say  that  these  were  the 
names  of  practical  men.  The  Commis- 
sioners, whose  report  was  published  the 
other  day,  had  only  taken  into  their  con- 
sideration in  February  last,  three  sites. 
They  took  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Hyde  Park,  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
present  site.  They  never  took  into  their 
consideration  Battersea  Fields  or  Islington. 
He  thought  the  best  site  for  the  Exhibitioa 
would  be  the  Regent's  Park,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Regent's  Canal,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  locality  of  Bat- 
tersea was  ineligible  for  building  purposes; 
but  a  report  was  presented  in  1846,  which 
stated  that  that  was  not  only  a  salubriouB 
neighbourhood,  but  that  it  was  most  eligi- 
ble as  a  building  site.  The  surveyor  of 
the  district  had  moreover  reported  that 
the  foundations  there  were  most  excellent, 
with  a  gravel  soil.  He  contended,  there- 
fore, that  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners had  been  ill  considered.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  when  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages conferred  by  the  opening  of  the 
Prince 's-gate,  had  forgotten  to  tell  the 
House  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
had  been  made^^»  pay  4,000^  for  the 
opening  of  that  gate,  and  that  they  were 
also  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney to  keep  a  gatekeeper  there.  But 
further,  a  large  speculation  has  been  en- 
tered into  in  that  neighbourhood,  twenty- 
four  houses  having  been  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  150,0001.,  and  paybg  a  ground 
rent  of  1,800^  a  year.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  that  this  was  not  to  be  a  per- 
manent building ;  but  who  would  take 
those  houses  for  die  next  two  years  ?  It 
was  all  very  well,  too,  to  talk  of  the  ho- 
nour and  credit  of  England  being  pledged 
to  the  carrying  out  of  this  Exhibition;  but 
there  were  some  other  things  equally  to 
the  honour  and  credit  of  England  which 
were  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  meant  the 
law  on  the  subject.  A  Judge  of  great 
reputation  had  given  it  as  his  opinion — 
[An  Hon.  Member  :  He  has  bought  a 
house  there.]  The  hon.  Gentleman  said^ 
he  had  bought  a  house  there  ;  but  he 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  opinion 
of  a  Judge  could  be  swayed  by  any  ifuch 
matter;  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresawell  was  in- 
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capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  a 
motive.  That  learned  Judge  had  a  strong 
opinion,  not  in  his  capacity  as  the  buyer 
of  a  house,  but  as  a  hiwyer,  that  the 
erection  of  this  building  in  the  park  was 
illegal,  and  that  it  required  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  Un- 
less the  House  gave  some  decided  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  he  would  strongly  advise 
the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  that  the 
Motion  should  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 
He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  his 
opinion,  and  he  thought  that  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  should  be  reconsidered; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  not  joining  in 
any  cry  against  the  Exhibition,  but  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  pause  before 
sanctioning  the  erection  of  this  building 
in  Hyde  Park. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  this  Act  had 
been  described  as  a  matter  sic  volo,  sic 
juheOy  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners; 
but  he  should  be  sorry  if  there  should  be 
a  disposition  on  their  part  in  any  matter 
to  decline  to  defer  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  House.  He  was  sure  there  was  an 
unequivocal  admission  among  the  Commis- 
sioners that  that  House  was  the  proper 
and  constitutional  guardian  not  only  of 
the  liberties  but  also  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  people.  That  House  could  not,  how- 
ever, lightly  interpose  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  If  they  were  prepared  to  come  to 
the  vote  to  which  they  were  now  invited 
to  come,  they  must  be  prepared  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  that  vote,  which  might 
destroy  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  which 
had  been  projected.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Commissioners  had  neglected  their 
duty ;  but  the  Commissioners,  he  would 
contend,  had  not  neglected  their  duty  in 
the  very  important  point  of  the  selection 
of  sites.  It  had  been  asked  why  they 
had  only  referred  to  three  sites  ?  The 
answer  to  that  was,  because  it  was  as- 
sumed among  the  Commissioners  as  a  thing 
entirely  beyond  dispute,  and  one  which 
had  been  announced  to  the  world,  that 
this  Exhibition  was  really  to  be  holden  in 
London,  and  not  at  six  or  seven  miles  dis- 
tance from  it;  and,  he  submitted,  it  would 
be  practising  a  deceit  on  the  whole  world 
if,  after  having  brought  foreigners  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  on  the  faith  of 
the  Exhibition  being  held  in  London,  they 
took  them  to  Battersea  instead.  If  this 
were  an  exhibition  at  which  persons  could 
acquire  sufficient  information  from  a  single 
visit,  it  would  not  be  so  very  important 
whether  it  was  held  in  London,  or  five  or  I 


six  miles  away  from  it ;  but  the  objects 
would  be    so   extensive   and   multifarioui 
that  three  or  four  visits  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
them.    With  regard  to  the  Regent's  Park, 
he  would  really  say  he  placed  more  con- 
fidence in  the  legal  view  entertained  bj 
those  who  had  advised  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  Exhibition  being  held  there,  than 
he  could  in  the  opinion  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex.      The  Commissioners 
had  had  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  acting  in 
his  public  capacity,  and  acting  deliberately; 
and  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  thought  that  was 
an  opinion  on  which  the  House  was  bonnd 
to  rely.     It  was  not  disputed  that  so  late 
as  October  last  it  was  known  that  this 
Exhibition  would  be  held  in  Hyde  Park; 
and  since  January  last  that  announcement 
had   been    before   the   world.     And   now 
what  was  the  predicament  in  which  thej 
stood  ?     The  hon.    Member  for    Whitbj 
told  the  House,  as  a  practical  man,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  open  this  Exhibition 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  if  thej  in* 
terfered  to  change    the   site.     He   (Mr. 
Gladstone)  deprecated  any  interference,  so 
as  to  change  the  site,  which  would  be  a 
virtual   abandonment  of   the  Exhibition. 
The  Commissioners  took  their  stand  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  multitude  of  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  encountered,  of  the  mnltiU 
tude  of    arrangements  that  were   to  be 
made  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  scheme 
of  this  kind,  and  upon  the  knowledge  thai 
if  the  House  now  undid  those  arrange- 
ments, some  time   must  again  interrene 
before  they  could  reconstruct   those  ar- 
rangements for  another  site  :  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility 
to  hold  the  Exhibition  in  the  spring  of  next 
year  if  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
proposed    site.     He   thought  the   House 
was  right  to  be  jealous  of  the  beauty  and 
security  of  this   park,  and  of  the  trees» 
which  of  course  could  not  be   replaced  ; 
but  he  was  of  opinion,  at  the  samo  time» 
that   the  honour  and  credit  of  England 
was  very  greatly  involved  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  House  would  be  laying  itself 
open  to  a  charge  of  light-mindedness  and 
instability  of  purpose  lP  they  were  now  to 
take  the  step  they  were  called  on  to  take. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  propertj 
of  the  value  of  some  millions  was  now  in 
preparation  for  the  purpose  of  being  en- 
trusted to  this  Exhibition  ;  thousands  of 
labourers  were  at  work  in  this  and  other 
countries  on  productions  which  they  knew« 
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or  thought  they  knew,  were  to  be  exhibit- 
ed in  London  on  the  Ist  of  May  next ; 
and  largo  masses  of  persons  in  the  coun- 
try were  saving  their  wages,  and  a  Tast 
concourse  of  people  in  varioas  parts  of  the 
world  were  making  plans  and  arrange- 
ments with  a  view  to  visiting  the  proposed 
Exhibition  ;  and  the  question  was  whether 
the  House  would  frustrate  all  those  plans 
and  expectations  which,  although  they  had 
not  been  formed  by  that  House,  they  had 
allowed  to  be  performed  by  others,  and 
had  never  interfered  while  the  time  for 
interference  remained.  He  submitted  that 
the  proposed  Exhibition  was  only  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  public  kind  of  enjoyment 
for  another,  of  a  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant for  a  lower  and  less  important  enjoy- 
ment, of  one  on  a  small  for  another  on  a 
large  scale  ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
who  used  this  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation,  at  least  a  hundred — he  thought 
he  might  say  a  thousand — would  resort  to 
this  great  Exhibition  for  the  purpose  both 
of  recreation  and  instruction. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  said,  he  had  that 
day  presente^l  a  petition  from  seventy 
householders  of  great  respectability,  and 
residing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hyde 
Park,  all  of  whom  entreated  that  House 
to  change  the  proposed  site  of  this  build- 
ing, and  he  trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  a  very  few  words.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Whitby  had  not  addressed  themselves 
to  one  point;  some  explanation  as  to  which 
he  could  not  but  think  would  go  some  way 
towards  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  these 
petitioners,  namely,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
construction  of  the  building  in  question. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  did 
touch  on  that  point  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  he  thought  that  when  his  hon.  Friend 
had  said  that  it  was  to  be  175  feet  in 
breadth,  he  must,  of  course,  have  meant 
to  say  175  yards.  [Mr.  Hume  :  Yes, 
yards.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  too,  had, 
in  the  remarks  he  had  addressed  to  the 
House  that  evening,  rather  led  them  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  leaning  to  a 
building  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  it  had  been  hitherto  presumed  this 
building  was  meant  to  be.  They  were  told 
that  the  walls  were  to  be  of  brick,  and 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
crowned  with  a  cupola  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  St.  Paul's.  He  trusted,  however, 
they  would,  before  the  discussion  closed. 


have  some  official  statement  as  to  what 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Commissioners 
were  as  to  the  nature  of  the  construction 
of  this  building;  in  which  case,  perhaps, 
the  apprehensions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebone  might  be  allayed.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  the  ho* 
nour  and  credit  of  the  country  were  at 
stake  as  regarded  the  Exhibition  itself; 
and  he  had  understood  him  to  say  that  if 
one  month  were  suffered  to  interpose  be- 
fore the  site  of  the  building  was  fixed  upon, 
the  Exhibition  would  be  at  an  end;  but  ha 
(SirDe  L.  Evans)  should  imagine  that  the 
space  of  one  month  would  be  sufficient  time 
wherein,  if  necessary,  to  decide  upon 
some  other  site.  He  did  hope,  however^ 
that  they  should  be  favoured  with  some  as- 
surance that  the  grievance  apprehended  bj 
these  householders  was  not  to  be  of  the 
duration  they  feared  it  would  be,  and  also 
that  the  whole  of  the  materials  for  erecting 
the  building  were  not  to  pass  through  one 
gate  in  their  inunediate  vicinity. 

Mb.  STANFORD  said,  that  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  every  hon.  Member,  after  the 
great  calamity  that  had  so  recently  occur- 
red, if  they  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
consideration  of  this  or  of  any  other  subject 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  private  feding 
must  naturally  give  way  to  public  business. 
This  was  not  a  frivolous  question  as  to 
whether  some  few  trees  should  be  cut 
down,  or  whether  one  site  was  preferable 
to  another.  It  was  a  great  national  ques- 
tion, and  he  thought  a  fundamental  error 
had  crept  in  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  in  leaving  so  important  a  mat- 
ter, on  which  the  honour  of  the  country 
was  at  stake  with  foreign  nations,  not  to 
the  control  of  Parliament,  but  entirely  to 
the  management  of  a  private  body  of  gen- 
tlemen. He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  put  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  before  the  House,  when  he  stated 
that  if  the  fund  raised  by  private  subscrip* 
tions  should  fall  short  of  the  amount  re- 
quired, the  House  would  naturally  be  called 
upon  to  indemnify  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  the  responsibility  which  at  present 
rested  on  that  small  body  of  men,  would 
ultimately  devolve  upon  the  Legislature 
of  the  country.  One  point  was  obvious, 
that  they  were  about  to  expend  at  least 
100,0002.  upon  a  temporary  building.  But 
if  the  Exhibition  were  so  desirable  as  it  had 
been  said  to  be,  and  would  confer  such 
great  advantages  in  promoting  the  indoa- 
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try  and  stimulating  the  talent  of  the  coun- 
try, why  should  there  not  he  triennial  or 
quinquennial  exhihitions  in  the  same  way 
as  foreign  nations  had  followed  them  up  ? 
They  ought,  hefore  any  proceedings  were 
taken,  to  determine  whether  the  Exhibition 


Hyde  Park.  Now,  although  the  Attorney 
General  might  dissent  from  that  opinion, 
it  could  not  bo  altogether  dismissed  aa  a 
fable.  That  opinion  had  been  declared  by 
Mr.  Justice  Cresswell.  If  so,  why  shooM 
they  go  on  with  the  determination  of  mak- 


was  to  be  of  an  ephemeral  character,  or  ing  liyde  Park  the  site  until  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  permanent,  for  the  was  decided  ?  Suppose  the  inhabitants  of 
advantage  and  triumph  of  art  in  this  great  the  district  were  to  moye  for  an  injunction* 
country.  I  whcro  would  the  Royal  Commissioners  be 

Mr.  T.  S.  buncombe  wished  merely  :  then  ?  It  would  cause  so  great  a  loss  of 
to  correct  a  mistake  he  had  been  supposed  |  time  that  the  whole  matter  must  be  aban- 
to  have  made  on  a  former  debate,  when  he  |  doned.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
stated  that  the  corporation  of  Wisbeach  ,  opinion  of  the  learned  Judge,  then  the 
liad  only  subscribed  bl,  to  tho  Exhibition,  |  House,  by  agreeing  to  the  Address,  might 
and  thence  inferred  that  the  source  of  vo- ,  be  the  means  of  saving  the  Exhibition, 
luntary  contributions  was  getting  dry.  He  !  Seeing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  yicinitj 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  mayor,  of  Hyde  Park  were  very  much  opposed  to 
stating  that  the  corporation  had  given  i  having  the  Exhibition  there,  while  the  in- 
twenty-five  guineas;  but  there  was  a  mis-  i  habitants  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis 
print  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  subscrip- 1  were  anxious  to  have  it  in  their  neighbour- 
tions,  which  caused  the  mistake,  and  per-  •  hoods,  he  certainly  thought  it  would  be 
haps  the  corporation  ought  to  have  gone  !  wise  for  the  House  to  change  the  site. 
with  their  complaint  to  the  newspapers  I  King^s-cross,  near  Copenhagen-fields,  was 
that  made  the  mistake.  He  should  vote  a  much  more  central  position  than  Hyde 
for  the  site  being  Hyde  Park,  because  he  ;  Park,  which  was  only  one  comer  of  Lon- 
thought  it  was  a  good  site,  and  indeed  the  \  don — Hyde  Park  comer.  He  would  ad- 
best.  As  to  any  infringement  on  the  en- ;  vise  his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
joyment  of  the  poor,  that  might  have  been  tion,  and  leave  the  Commissioners  to  do 
the  case  if  Primrose-hill  or  Victoria  Park  ;  what  they  might  think  proper,  and  also  to 
had  been  chosen,  but  the  poor  never  went  leave  the  inhabitants  to  take  what  course 
to  Rotten-row;  and  even  Rotten-row  would   they  pleased. 

not  be  infringed  upon,  so  that  the  hon.  |  Mk.  J.  STUART  said,  the  House  had 
Member  for  Marylebone  would  still  be  able  i  two  Motions  before  it,  and  it  really  seemed 
to  disport  himself  there,  and  view  the  Exhi- !  to  him  there  might  be  some  inconvenience 
bition  from  his  liorse  in  the  usual  ride.  His  '  in  taking  the  course  now  proposed  by  either 
(Mr.  Duncombe's)  constituents  would  be  of  them.  He,  for  one,  was  not  prepared 
much  disappointed  if  tho  Exhibition  was  to  concur  in  anything  which  had  a  ten- 
either  postponed  or  abandoned.  deucy  to  destroy  or  imperil  the  Exhibition 

LoiiB  D.  STUART  said,  one  fact  had  !  of  1851.  At  the  same  time  he  was  en« 
been  made   apparent   by   this  discussion,    tirely  prepared  to  concur  in  voting  for  the 


namely,  that  upon  this  subject  there  was 
but  one  opinion,  with  the  solitary  excep- 


Address  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member 
for   Marylebone.     They  were  very  much 


tion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  pressed  for  time,  he  (Mr.  Stuart)  admitted; 
Lincoln,  and  that  was  in  favour  of  the  Ex- 1  but  he  asked  the  House  not  to  forget  the 
hibition  of  1851.  But  another  thing  had  |  importance  of  the  consideration  adverted  to 
been  elicited,  and  that  was  a  declaration  |  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  who  had  just 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  tho   resumed  his  seat.    There  were  legal  rights 


Royal  Commissioners,  that  the  building  to 
bo  erected  in  Hyde  Park  (if  it  were  to  be 
Hyde  Park)  would  be  only  of  a  temporary 
description.  Tho  House  had  also  been  as- 
sured that  no  money  would  be  asked  for 
by  the  House  from  the  people  of  England 
on  account  of  the  Exhibition.  But  there 
nevertheless  existed  a  great  discrepancy 
of  opinion    with  regard  to  the  site.     An 


involved  in  this  matter;  petitions  had  been 
presented  from  persons  representing  pro- 
perty of  large  value,  including  buildings  on 
which  an  hon.  Member  had  said  150,0002. 
had  been  expended,  w^hich  would  be  im- 
perilled by  the  building  being  erected  on 
the  proposed  site.  It  was  not  a  proTince 
of  that  House  to  interfere  in  deciding  legal 
questions;  they  would  greatly  embarrass 


opinion  had  been  expressed  by  a  distin- 1  public  interests,  and  the  course  of  proceed- 
guished  Judge  of  the  land  that  it  was  ille- 1  ing  of  any  Government,  if  they  interfered  in 
gal  to  make  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  in    such  a  way  in  such  matters.     The  hon. 
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and  learned  Attorney  General  had  stated 
his  opinion  to  he  that  the  site  was  a  legal 
site  unless  the  puhlic  interfered.  He  (Mr. 
Stuart)  ventured  to  express  some  surprise 
at  this  mention  of  public  interference;  it 
excited  some  very  startling  considerations 
coming  from  him — most  startling  indeed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
held  his  office  in  order  to  represent  the 
puhlic  interests;  and  if  any  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster,  or 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  called  on  him  to  do  so  as  rela> 
tors,  the  Attorney  General  was  bound  by 
his  office,  and  it  was  ex  duhito  ju$titiaB  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
when  Lord  Chancellor  there  was — or  before 
a  court  of  equity,  to  complain,  at  the  rela- 
tion of  any  aggrieved  party,  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  about  to  do  an  illegal  act, 
and  to  ask  for  the  interference  of  the  court. 
The  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  make 
any  difference  between  the  high  and  the 
low;  and  if  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land had  '*  private  and  partial  right*'  near 
Hyde  Park,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  scoffed  at  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  pause  before  they  proceeded  further 
in  this  matter,  and  he  would  suggest  that 
the  debate  on  the  Address  moved  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone, 
should  be  adjourned. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  was  induced  to 
rise  in  consequence  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  having  said  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  set  up  a  new  doctrine — namely, 
that  the  private  and  partial  rights  of  the 
rich  might  be  interfered  with,  but  that  the 
rights  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  respected. 
Who  was  the  hon.  Commissioner  who  had 
said  this  ?  [Mr.  J.  Stuart  understood  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  to  have  said  it.] 
What  he  understood  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  to  have  said  was, 
that  if  this  were  a  question  as  to  interfe- 
ring with  the  amusements  of  the  poor  rather 
than  that  of  the  rich,  he  would  prefer  in- 
terfering with  the  amusements  of  the  rich. 
In  the  formation  of  new  streets,  were  not 
the  conveniences  of  the  poor  often  sacri- 
ficed for  the  conveniences  of  the  rich  ?  hut 
those  inconveniences  to  the  poor  man,  in 
forcing  him  to  lodge  at  a  distance  from  his 
work,  were  never  considered  by  the  House. 
He  was  glad  at  having  heard  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Whitby,  who 
had  entirely  disposed  of  the  objection  which 
had  been  stated  in  the  Times  newspaper 
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with  regard  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
materials  that  would  have  to  he  taken  to 
Hyde  Park.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
equally  met  the  objection  raised  on  the 
ground  of  the  obstruction  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  vast  concourse  of  people 
visting  the  Exhibition,  and  this  he  did  by 
stating  the  simple  fact  that  40,000  persons 
passed  over  Hungerford-bridge  daily.  He 
had  not  had  a  single  representation  made 
to  him  by  any  of  his  constituents  to  induce 
him  to  oppose  the  site  being  in  Hyde  Park. 
He  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  many,  but  we  could  not  have  any  such 
thing  without  some  sacrifice  being  made; 
but  that  would  be  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  honour  that  would  redound  to  this 
country  in  consequence  of  this  great  Ex* 
hibition  having  originated  here. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  complained  of 
the  shyness  of  the  Attorney  General  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  on  the  legal  question. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
bound  to  give  some  explanation,  lest  there 
should  be  legal  proceedings. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Newark  had  laid 
down  a  doctrine  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  spoken,  should  have  well 
considered — namely,  that  it  was  not  for 
the  House  to  interfere  upon  questions  of 
law,  or  pretend  to  decide  questions  of  law ; 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
gone  too  far  in  wishing  that  the  House 
should  come  to  any  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  law.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  thought 
that  observation  was  perfectly  true;  but  it 
was  not  quite  consistent  with  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  afterwards 
suggested,  namely,  that  the  House  should 
wait  in  order  to  have  the  question  decided 
in  a  court  of  law.  The  question  before 
the  House  was  not  a  question  of  law; 
hut  the  question  was  whether  the  House 
should  offer  any  advice  to  the  Crown  ia 
regard  to  the  selection  of  Hyde  Park 
as  the  site  for  the  proposed  Exhibi- 
tion, from  a  wish  to  take  care  of  the 
rights  of  the  public,  or  whether  the  House 
should  refrain  from  offering  any  such  ad- 
vice. Now,  he  thought  the  House  might 
keep  such  a  question  as  that  entirely  free 
from  any  question  of  law.  If  any  private 
rights  should  be  infringed  upon,  let  the 
parties  make  any  application  they  please 
to  a  court  of  law.  With  that  the  House 
had  no  concern;  where  they  could  hardly 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
what  was  clearly  the  law  upon  the  subject. 
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With  respect  to  the  general  question,  he 
was  happy  to  think  that  this  discussion 
had  not  been  without  its  use,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  House  had  Tcrj  near- 
ly come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  subject. 
He  thought  he  was  not  misrepresenting  the 
sense  of  the  House  when  he  said  that  they 
were  anxious  that  no  building  of  any 
very  great  strength  and  permanence,  with 
a  a  very  enormous  dome,  should  be  erected 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  that  OTory  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  do  injury  to  the  great  trees 
that  were  an  ornament  to  the  park.  So 
far  he  thought  the  sense  of  the  House  was 
Tery  clear;  but  he  also  believed  that  it  was 
not  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  assent 
to  an  address  to  the  Crown  which  might 
interfere  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
There  were  only  two  other  points  upon 
which  he  wished  to  offer  any  remarks.  It 
had  been  represented,  he  thought  from 
some  misapprehension,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Exhibition 
must  either  take  place  in  Hyde  Park,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinions  and  advice,  or  not 
at  all.  Now  the  fact  was  that  the  Com- 
missioners, having  considered  the  various 
sites  which  might  be  suitable  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, came  to  the  conclusion  towards  the 
end  of  February  that  Hyde  Park  was  the 
best  site  for  the  purpose.  The  Commis- 
sioners immediately  made  their  decision 
known,  and  they  circulated  information, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  others, 
that  the  Exhibition  would  take  place  in 
Hyde  Park,  so  that  the  public  must  have 
been  fully  aware  of  this  intention.  Some 
time  afterwards  drawings  were  prepared, 
and  proposals  were  issued,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park; 
and  what  the  Commissioners  said  was,  that 
having  done  all  this,  it  was  now,  in  the 
month  of  July,  too  late  to  provide  for  an 
Exhibition  in  1851  in  any  other  situation 
than  Hyde  Park.  The  Commissioners  at 
their  meetings  had  made  very  close  in- 
quiries on  this  point;  they  had  taken  the 
opinions  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  of 
very  able  architects  and  engineers;  and  all 
the  Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  they 
must  either  have  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde 
Park,  or  that  they  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
having  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  1851. 
His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex 
had  said  most  truly  that  some  sacrifices 
must  be  made  in  carrying  out  such  a  pro- 
ject. On  the  one  hand  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement would  certainly  cause  some  in- 


convenience to  perhaps  70  or  80  occupiert 
of  houses  on  that  side  of  H  jde  Park  oo 
which  the  Exhibition  would  take  place,  and 
it  might  cause  inconvenience  to  the  riden 
in  Rotten-row,  though  he  believed  they 
would  obtain  some  compensation.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  change 
were  adopted,  the  sacrifice  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  the  working  classes  of  the  couo- 
try  would  be  the  sufferers.  If  those  of 
the  working  classes  resident  in  London  had 
to  make  a  journey  of  some  five  or  six  mikt 
out  of  town,  whether  by  railway  or  bj  some 
other  mode,  in  order  to  see  the  Exhibition, 
they  would  lose  their  whole  day  in  the 
journey;  and  if  those  who  came  up  to 
London  from  various  towns  in  the  country 
were  obliged,  after  spending  a  consideraUo 
sum  of  money  in  coming  to  town,  to  under- 
take another  journey  of  some  miles  out  of 
town  to  see  the  Exhibition,  there  would  be 
entailed  upon  them  not  only  a  conuderahle 
expenditure  of  money,  but  also  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time,  which  they  were  iU  able 
to  afford.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  great  majority  that 
the  Exliibition  should  take  place  in  Hyde 
Park,  as  was  originally  proposed.  Had 
the  subject  been  brought  before  the  House 
in  the  month  of  March,  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  they  would  have  come  to  another 
decision,  but  they  would  have  had  the  ques« 
tion  before  them  in  a  different  shape.  As 
it  was,  however,  he  did  not  think  the  House 
would  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
not  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  divide  the 
House,  for  he  thought  the  effect  of  this 
discussion  would  be  to  induce  the  Commis* 
sioners  to  take  all  possible  care  both  to 
provide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
to  preserve  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park.  He 
hoped,  at  all  events,  that  the  House  would 
not  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newark  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Sir  B.  hall  said,  that  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  and  as  it  appeared 
that  the  building  would  be  merely  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  that  no  grant  of 
public  money  would  be  proposed  for  the 
Exhibition,  he  had  no  objection  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  pursue  a  straightforward 
line  of  conduct,  and  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  subject. 

Question  put,  *'That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
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The  House  divided: — Ayes  166;  Noes 
47 :  Majority  119. 

Liit  of  the  Ates. 

Hatchell.  J. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Ileadlam,  T.  £. 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhou8e,rt.  hon.SirJ. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
lAbouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacy,  H.  G. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  O.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Gol. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackie,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Martin,  G.  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Gol. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Yisct. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Mofbtt,  G. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morison,  SirW. 
Morris,  D. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pahnerston,  Yisct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
PeoheU,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Gol. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Baring.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bramstou,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  0. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cow  per,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
jy  Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visot. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncufl,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  J. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gladstone,  rt.hon.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 
Grecnall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
GroRvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 


Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sandars,  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  Y. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
SomerTille,rt.  hn.Sir  W. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Strickhind,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 


Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
TuftieU,  H. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 

TSLLIB8. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 
CampbeU,  W.  F. 


Li$t  of  the  Noes. 


Adair,  H.  E. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arohdall,  Gapt.  M. 
Bateson,  T. 
Best,  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brown,  H. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
GabbeU,  B.  B. 
Gompton,  H.  G. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Dodd,  G. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  R.  G. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 


Hope,  A. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  G. 
Knox,  Gol. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Manners,  Lord  G.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Newdegate,  G.  N« 
O'Connor,  F. 
Ogle,  S.  G.  H. 
Raphael,  A. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Gapt. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stuart,  J. 
Yyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wynn,  SirW.  W. 

TSLL£B8. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 
Alcock,  T. 


Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  46  ;  Noes 
166 :  Majority  120. 

lAst  of  the  Ates. 


Anstey,  T.  G. 
Archdall,  Gapt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bateson,  T. 
Best,  J. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brown,  H. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
GabbeU,  B.  B. 
Gompton,  H.  G. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Dodd,G. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Granby,  Marq,  of 

2H2 


Greene,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  G. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HUl,  Lord  E. 
Hope,  A. 
Hotham,  I^rd 
Hudson,  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  G. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gren. 
Manners,  Lord  G.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Morris,  D. 
MuUings,  J.  R. 
Newdegate,  G.  N. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Raphael,  A. 
Richards,  R. 
Rushout,  Gapt. 
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SUnfbrd,  J.  F. 
Stuart,  J. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Wynn,  Sir  Yf,  W. 


TSLLBRS. 

Sibthorp,  Col. 
Alcock,  T. 


SUPPLY— NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Postponed  Resolution  [2nd  July]  read, 

as  follows : — 

(I.)  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  125,090^,  by 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  for  Public  Education  in 
Great  Britain,  to  the  31st  day  of  Mar  h,  1851." 

Mr.  W.  miles  said,  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  not  press  on  the  discus- 
sion at  that  late  hour. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER considered  that  they  should  go  on 
with  the  question,  due  notice  having  been 
given  of  bringing  it  on  that  night. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government  was  hardly  a  fair  one, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
It  was  impossible  to  have  anything  like  a 
fair  discussion  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  as  the  sub- 
ject was  important,  and  as  there  was  an 
understanding  that  they  would  not  go  on 
with  it  at  a  late  hour,  it  should  not  then 
be  pressed  forward. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  considered  that  at 
that  period  of  the  Session  it  was  not  an 
unreasonable  hour  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion had  not  been  discussed  for  some  time, 
and  when  a  particular  Member  took  it  in 
charge  it  should  not  bo  considered  he 
brought  it  on  at  that  late  hour.  So  far  as 
he  was  individually  concerned,  he  would 
be  satisfied  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry which  he  understood  there  was  a  dis- 
tmct  understanding  should  take  place  else- 
where. Ho  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
nght  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  respect  to  the  Minute  relating 
to  the  Kneller-hall  Training  School.  He 
had  read  the  minutes  and  the  general  ar- 
rangcment6,«nd  an  account  of  the  subjects 
in  which  candidates  were  to  be  examined, 
and  he  did  not  find  in  the  list  of  subjects 
for  schoolmasters,  who  are  to  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  any  subject  that 
identified  them  in  that  capacity. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  the  examination  of 
the  candidates  who  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  took  place  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  principal  and  the 
clergyman,  and  they  were  to  be  examined 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  \V.  miles  said,  he  felt  great  dif- 
fidence   in   calling   the    attention   of   the 


House  to  the  distribu^on  of  the  grant;  bat 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  did  object  to  it.     Understanding  that 
the  subject  was  under  discuBsion  between 
the  National  Society  and  the  Committee  of 
Council,  he  had  delayed  bringing  it  for- 
ward, being   perfectly  confident   that  the 
National  Society,  having  on  its  Committee 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  the  question 
could  not  be  left  in  better  hands.     It  went 
on  for   two  years,  and   it  was  not    until 
December  last  that  the  National  Society 
closed  their  correspondence  with  the  Com- 
mittee.     The  Society  had  placed  before 
the  Committee  petitions  asking  for  freedom 
being  given  to  local  founders  and  for  an 
appeal  to  the  bishops;  but  they  were  re- 
fused.    Previously  to  1839  the  grant  of 
23,000{.  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  was    divided 
by   the    Treasury   between    the   National 
Society    and    the    British    and    Foreign 
School  Society.     In  1839,  howeyer,  when 
the  Members  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion were  in  office,  they  issued  orders  in 
Council    relative   to   normal    and    model 
schools,  which  excited  the  deepest  feeling 
throughout  the  country  against  what  was 
then  termed  a  scheme  of  godless  education. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  reso- 
lutions against  the  scheme  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  were  carried  by  a  majority  of 
111.     That  for  a  time  stopped  the   pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil,   and    in    1840   was    published    wbat 
might    be  termed  the  concordat  between 
the    National     Society     and    the    Privy 
Council,    the   conditions   being  legal    se- 
curity for  trustees  and  Governmental  su- 
perintendence of  the  schools.    It,  however, 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  were  bent  upon  enforc- 
ing conditions  on  the  founders  of  scho<^ 
which  were  distasteful  to  them.       Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  had  remarked  that  a  feeU 
ing  of  security  prevailed  as  long  as  the 
educational  grant  was  controlled   by   the 
Treasury,  but  that  suspicion  and  distrust 
had  been  engendered  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Council.    As  soon  as  the 
noble   Lord   opposite  came  into  ofiice  in 
1846,  groat  activity  was  manifested  in  the 
Council  Office,  and  in  1847  the  adoption  of 
the  management   clauses   by  the  schools 
'  was  made  compulsory  ;  that  was  what  he 
objected  to.    The  noble  Lord  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  might  recommend 
any  regulations  they  pleased :    but   they 
should  abstain  from  forcing  them  upon  the 
schools.      It  appeared  from  the  returns. 
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that  half  of  the  schools  which  had  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  had 
rejected  it  rather  than  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions which  the  Committee  of  Council 
wished  to  impose  on  them.  One  of  the 
petitions  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
present,  and  which  was  numerously  and 
respectably  signed,  after  complaining  of 
many  of  these  circumstances  to  which  he 
referred,  alluded  to  the  Rneller-hall  es- 
tablishment, which  it  declared  to  be  full 
of  danger  to  the  teaching  of  the  public, 
and  was  the  commencement  of  a  system 
of  latitudinarianism.  When  they  had 
examined  the  schoolmasters  of  their 
unions,  they  found  that  but  little  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  highest  knowledge  in 
divinity  that  was  therein  required,  was  a 
good  Biblical  knowledge,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  What 
did  they  find  in  a  Minute  to  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  alluded  relative  to  Rnel- 
ler-hall? No  student  was  required  to 
learn  any  religious  formula  to  which  he 
had    a   conscientious   objection  ;  and  this 


been  arrived  at  in  another  place,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  submit  a  Motion 
upon  the  subject. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  impression 
under  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  an  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  education  established  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  led  him  to  state  at  once  that  to 
such  an  inquiry  the  Government  would  of- 
fer no  objection.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
two  points — the  management  clauses  and 
the  establishment  at  Kneller-hall.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  principle  on  which 
the  Government  felt  bound  to  act  was,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Government  as  representing  the  State,  and 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
funds,  to  demand  ample  security  for  the 
management  of  the  schools.  They  had 
not  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  interfere 
with  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction. 
With  respect  to  the  Church  schools,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  the 


was  in  a  school  where  schoolmasters  were   constitution  of  many  of  them  having  been 
trained  entirely  for  the  administration  of  \  shown  to  be  most  defective,  it  was  thought 


pauper  education  in  workhouses,  and 
criminal  education  of  youth  in  prison. 
There  was  no  examination  in  the  cate- 
chism, in  the  ordinances,  or  the  prayer- 
book  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever 
to  show  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Church 


essential  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, in  1845,  when  presided  over  by  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  to  take  security  against  the 
continuance  of  that  defective  constitution 
of  the  schools.  In  1845  the  first  manage- 
ment clauses  were  prepared.      A   corre- 


of  England.  These  schoolmasters  were :  spondence  took  place  on  the  subject  be- 
bound,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  i  tween  the  National  Society  and  the  Com- 
their  apprenticeship,  to  serve  in  these  |  mittee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and 
schools  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  the  Commit- 
could  not  but  think  that  an  education  com-  tee,  so  far  as  they  felt  it  consistent  with 
municated  under  such  circumstances  mnst  their  duty,  had  shown  themselves  ready  to 
produce  the  worst  results.  Since  the  meet  any  objections  which  could  be  urged 
question  had  been  discussed  in  the  other  { to  the  details  of  the  management  clauses. 
House  of  Parliament,  it  had  taken  a  dif-  But  this  the  Committee  did  think  it  neces- 
ferent  turn.  Although  a  Committee  had  |  sary  to  insist  upon  —  that  where  it  was 
been  denied  to  the  noble  Lord  who  made  possible  to  combine  lay  with  clerical 
the  Motion  in  the  other  House,  yet  the  agency,  lay  should  be  combined  with  cleri- 
noblc  Lord  the  President  of  the  Council  |  cal  agency.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
stated,  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  j  not  the  slightest  approach  to  an  infringe- 
though  t  an  inquiry  was  necessary,  and  he  ment  of  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  have  the 
only  objected  to  it  then,  becouse  it  would  :  exclusive  charge  of  the  religious  education 
be  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  ;  of  the  schools.  The  Committee  had  the 
the  subject  before  the  end  of  the  present  full  concurrence  of  a  portion  of  the  clergy 
Session  of  Parliament.  As  he  (Mr.  Miles)  who  did  not  enter  into  the  yiews  of  the 
understood,  there  would  be  no  objection  National  Society.  A  statement  was  made 
to  an  inquiry  in  the  next  year,  as  the  that  some  clergymen,  who  had  made  ap- 
pctitioners  stated  the  applicants  were  un- :  plication  for  grants,  afterwards  withdrew 
able,  from  conscientious  scruples,  to  par-  their  applications  on  perceiving  what  was 
ticipate  in  those  advantages  which  it  was  described  as  the  insidious  character  of  the 
evidently  intended  by  the  Legislature  they  management  clauses.  But  the  mischief 
should  enjoy.    After  the  decision  that  had   which  lurked  m  these  management  clanses 
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was  not  indicated.  Did  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man mean  to  wkj  the  clergyman  who  had 
made  and  withdrawn  applications  appre- 
hended the  mixture  of  the  laity  as  of  a 
dangerous  character  ?  Such  appeared  to 
be  the  real  nature  of  the  objection.  Al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  petitions  against 
the  management  clauses.  In  one  from 
the  clergy  and  laity  resident  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells  it  was  said — 

**  Wo  find  ouneWcs  called  upon  by  prosont 
events  to  declare  our  conTiction  that  national 
peace  and  prosperitj  depend  essentially  on  the 
earlj  education  of  the  poor.*' 

They  went  on  to  state — 

"  That  bj  the  term  '  education '  we  mean  train- 
ing for  time  and  eternity,  and  that  according  to 
our  belief  the  Church  of  England  is  the  diTinoly- 
appointed  teacher  of  the  English  nation." 

The  petitioners  further  said — 

"  We  deeplj  regret  to  perceive  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  a  vast  change  has  been  rapidlj 
taking  place  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  that  this  change  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  being  carried  into  effect,  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education." 

It  was  obvious  that  they  objected  to  the 
existence  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil as  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Church  as  the  divinely-appointed  teacher 
of  the  nation. 

"We  observe  that  this  Committee  does  not 
recognise  the  Church  as  the  teacher  of  the  people, 
but  regards  various  and  conflicting  religionists  as 
equally  qualified  to  teach,  and  thus  is  morally 
disqualified  from  exercising  any  influence  over 
the  form  and  substance  of  religious  instruction." 

They  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  apostolical  and  evangeli- 
cal mission  of  the  Church.  Such  wore 
what  he  must  call  the  extravagant  views 
of,  ho  would  not  say  a  large  portion,  but 
of  a  portion  of  the  National  Society,  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil. The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  appear 
to  00  in  these  extreme  views.      But 

was  it  just  to  say  that  the  system  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  was  that  pursued 
in  France,  Germany,*  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  ?  Those  having  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Church  schools 
must  be  members  of  the  Church.  Those 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
expressed  apprehensions  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  laymen,  and  who  would  have 
the  clergy  have  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  schools,  were  doing  little  to  increase 
the  affection,  esteem,  and  regard  which  it 


was  his  desire  that  the  Church  should 
cure,  and  the  continuance  of  which  was 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  eouii- 
try.  With  respect  to  Kneller-halU  it  seem- 
ed to  be  imagined  that  the  institutioB 
there  was  full  of  danger  ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  it,  Kneller-hall,  was 
established  as  a  normal  school  for  two 
classes  of  schoolmasters — teachers  for  pri- 
sons, and  teachers  for  workhouses.  For 
some  years  past  the  want  of  qualified 
teachers  for  prisons  had  been  felt.  Monj 
of  those  who  were  appointed  were  drawn 
from  Scotland — not  a  few  from  the  ad- 
mirable training  school  in  Glasgow,  known 
as  Mr.  Stow*s ;  and  of  these  it  could  not 
bo  said  that  they  have  received  instme^ 
tion  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  So  with  respect  to  the  work* 
houses ;  the  teachers  were  token  from 
whatever  sources  were  available.  It  hod 
never  been  made  a  condition  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land.  With  respect  to  Kneller-hoU,  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  when  a  portion 
of  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  was  de- 
frayed by  the  public,  measures  should  be 
taken  for  training  schoolmasters;  with  that 
object  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the 
institution  should  be  established,  and  that 
those  who  were  educated  there  should  be 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Future  opportunities  woold 
present  themselves  for  discussing  the  sub- 
ject more  in  detail ;  but  he  had  thought 
it  due  to  tho  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
should  give  the  brief  explanation  he  had 
now  offered. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  the  Government  had 
greatly  extended  the  system  of  education. 
The  Government  proposal  was  strongly  re- 
sisted by  the  Dissenters;  but  he  asked  any 
one  who  witnessed  that  debate,  if  he  could 
for  a  moment  have  thought  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  make  those  management  clauaes 
compulsory.  Late  in  1847,  when  such  a 
rumour  was  propagated,  he  asked  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  whe- 
ther such  was  the  intention,  and  the  an- 
swer then  given  was  such  as  to  remoYe  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  answer  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1847,  was — 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  question  of  the  noble 
Lord,  lie  said  that  hefore  the  present  Government 
were  in  ofRce,  certain  propositions  and  conditiona 
were  pUced  before  it  hj  persons  in  connexion  wick 
the  National  Society.     In  order  to  prevent  thoM 
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new  conditions  from  being  carried  into  effect  in 
a  manner  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
thought  injurious,  it  suggested  four  forms  of 
clauses  that  might  be  adopted  in  these  trust 
deeds.  A  proposition  to  that  effect  had  been 
made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted ;  the 
only  limitation  being  that,  as  his  Grace  desired, 
the  local  committees  should  be  left  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject.  The  further  proposition  was 
made,  that  normal  as  well  as  other  schools  should 
be  included.  With  regard  to  the  last  question, 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Coimcil  had  taken  the 
suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into 
consideration,  and  had  adopted  it  in  nearly  the 
same  words  ;  but  the  clauses  respecting  trust 
deeds  had  again  been  submitted  to  his  Grace,  with 
a  view  to  the  admission  of  laymen  ;  these  clauses 
seemed  to  the  Government  to  have  been  essential, 
and,  as  the  National  Society  had  not  expressed 
any  objection  to  them,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  hoped 
they  would  be  agreed  to.  They  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  already  been  adopted  in  almost  all  the 
schools  which  had  since  received  aid  from  the  Go- 
vernment. With  respect  to  the  second  question 
of  the  noble  Lord,  whether  preferment  in  Ireland 
was  only  to  be  given  to  clergymen  approving  of 
the  scheme  of  national  schools,  he  had  to  state 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumour.  Of 
course,  every  Government  had  its  own  reasons 
for  preferring  certain  persons  ;  but  undoubtedly 
there  would  be  no  exclusion  on  the  ground  of 
non-adherence  to  the  scheme  of  the  national  sys- 
tem." 

And  yet,  not  long  after  the  period  when 
the  nohle  Lord  made  his  statement,  a 
minute  was  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  by  which  the 
operation  of  those  clauses  was  made  com- 
pulsory. He  had  frequently  heard  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  declaim  very  loudly, 
and  very  warmly,  on  the  blessings  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Would  they  support  a  Go- 
vernment in  a  direct  infringement  on  that 
liberty  ?  What  could  be  more  against  re- 
ligious liberty,  or  against  the  cause  of 
education,  than  to  insist  that,  before  any 
money  was  granted  by  the  State  to  aid  in 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  the  layman  or 
clergyman  who  applied  for  the  grant  should 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  dicta,  or  pre- 
judices, or  caprices  of  half  a  dozen  gen- 
tlemen sitting  in  Whitehall  ?  He  repeated 
that  political  and  religious  liberty  was  in- 
vaded by  the  enforcement  of  those  clauses. 
It  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  they  were 
recommendatory  and  not  compulsory;  but 
why  should  it  be  presumed  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil were  infallible  ?  Why  should  it  be  sup- 
posed that  Englishmen  who  were  willing 
to  subscribe  funds — pious,  well-disposed 
men,  men  who  were  willing  to  build  and 
found  schools — should  not  be  able  to  have 
those  schools  properly  conducted  without 


the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council?  But  the 
right,  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  was  in  favour  of  those 
compulsory  clauses.  Very  likely.  But  did 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  consciences  of  the  ma- 
jority were  to  be  strictly  respected,  while 
the  consciences  of  the  minority  were  ut- 
terly disregarded  ?  Was  that  the  theory 
of  men  who  had  the  words  **  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty"  always  on  their  lips?  Ho 
must  also  allude  to  the  memorial  which 
had  been  presented  respecting  those  com- 
pulsory clauses.  [Sir  G.  Grey  said,  that 
he  did  not  consider  those  schools  could  bo 
efficiently  carried  on  unless  those  compul- 
sory clauses  were  enforced.]  Did  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  mean  to  lay  down  as  a  posi- 
tion that  tho^  schools  could  not  be  effi- 
ciently managed  by  the  clergy  ?  He  hoped 
this  dictum  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
go  forth  to  the  country.  He  objected  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  altogether.  What  the  memorial- 
ists asked  for,  what  he  asked  for,  and  what 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  was,  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  instruction.  That  right 
could  not  be  consistently  resisted,  and 
would  not  long  be  successfully  resisted. 
They  only  asked  for  themselves  that  which 
they  willingly  conceded  to  others;  and  his 
belief  was  that,  if  the  Government  per- 
sisted in  its  present  course,  it  would  excite 
feelings  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  aliena- 
tion amongst  a  great  body  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Let  them  do  justice — 
even-handed  justice  —  that  was  all  he 
asked. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had  re- 
presented the  feelings  of  the  petitioners  to 
be  that  of  arrogating  to  the  Church  the 
exclusive  nght  of  educating  the  people  of 
the  country  in  the  schools  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Adderley)  con- 
sidered that  an  entire  mistake.  What  the 
petitioners  asked  for  was,  that  if  any  body 
of  Churchmen  wished  to  raise  funds  for 
starting  a  school  of  their  own,  they  should 
be  allowed  the  same  participation  in  the 
national  grant  as  was  conceded  to  other 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
owu  system.  And  he  would  put  it  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was  deal- 
ing with  equal  fairness  towards  all,  if 
Churchmen,  desirous  of  instituting  schools 
for  themselves,  were  deprived  of  a  share 
of  public  money  merely  because  they  wish- 
ed  to  have   their  own  particular  school 
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under  the  management  of  their  own  par- 
ticular Church  ? 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  thought  the  nohle 
Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester  had  rather 
overstrained  the  meaning  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  with  reference  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  schools.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  meant  all  schools 
were  inefficient  that  were  not  under  the 
management  clauses,  or  because  certain 
clergy  were  connected  with  them,  but  that 
particular  schools  so  situated  might  not  be 
efficient. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  fairly  repre- 
sented the  case  of  the  National  Society  to 
the  House,  when  he  brought  forward  a 
memorial  which  appeared  to  have  emana- 
ted from  some  Gentleman  entertaining 
strong  views.  [Sir  G.  Grey  had  no  wish 
to  conceal  from  whom  the  memorial  came. 
It  was  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dcnison.]  He 
was  not,  as  a  member  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, bound  by  any  views  Mr.  Denison 
might  entertain.  The  memorial  seemed 
to  assume  that  there  was  something  incor- 
rect in  the  Government  affording  aid  to 
Dissenting  schools.  Now,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  such  was  not  the  sentiment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  for  it  supported 
the  granting  of  support  to  all  denomina- 
tions, provided  that  they  made  voluntary 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  Government 
grant.  It  was  not  fair  to  read  the  memo- 
rial of  two  or  three  clergymen,  and  then 
say  that  their  view  was  the  point  in  dis- 
cussion between  the  National  Society 
and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
Then,  it  was  alleged  that  there  was  an 
aversion  on  the  part  of  the  National  So- 
ciety to  lay  interference.  That  was  a  mis- 
understanding ;  and  that  it  was  so,  was 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  National 
Society  recommended  these  very  manage- 
ment clauses,  which  the  Government 
thought  the  best,  up  to  a  certain  time. 
But  it  was  plainly  understood  by  them  that 
freedom  should  be  allowed  to  persons  who 
might  take  a  different  view  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
not  content  with  recommending  these 
clauses,  insisted  upon  them  in  an  unlucky 
hour,  as  the  best  possible,  and  that  every 
thing  else  should  be  repudiated  and  reject- 
ed, that  the  National  Society  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  withdraw  their  assent  from 
clauses  which  would  deprive  their  sub- 
scribers of  liberty  of  action.  The  House 
thought  fit  to  promote  education  by  the 
combined   action   of  voluntary   assistance 


and  support  from  the  State.  That  system 
worked  so  well,  that  during  the  ten  years 
of  its  existence  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  national  schools  had  in- 
creased by  400,000.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, likely  that  they  would  give  it  up,  nor 
was  it  just  that  those  who  contributed 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  to  the  school 
should  be  deprived  of  all  control.  He  was 
glad  that  a  Committee  was  likely  to  be 
granted  on  this  subject ;  because  it  would 
tend  to  allay  the  heats  and  errors  at  pre- 
sent existing.  But  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  clergy  should  show  some  uneasi- 
ness on  this  subject  when  they  saw  clauses, 
which  were  at  first  merely  Toluntarj,  af- 
terwards made  compulsory.  A  great  con- 
stitutional question  also  arose  from  this 
matter,  because  a  large  sum  of  money — a 
sum  increasing  every  year — was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  for  the 
distribution  of  which  no  individual  Minis- 
ter was  responsible;  and  the  Privy  Councilt 
sitting  in  conclave,  might  issue  orders  re- 
specting it  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
departure.  It  was  not  reasonable  that  of 
three  parties  founding  a  school  the  party 
who  contributed  one-third  should  claim  to 
lay  down  all  the  rules  of  management. 
For  his  own  part,  whilst  he  admitted  that 
there  had  been  errors  on  both  sides,  he 
could  not  think  it  wise,  if  the  Government 
wished  to  stimulate  voluntary  exertions,  to 
lay  down  a  set  of  cut  and  dried  pedantie 
rules  from  which  there  should  be  no  de- 
parture. He  trusted  that,  ere  long,  thej 
might  be  able  to  come  to  some  cordiid 
understanding  to  wage  war  against  nothing 
but  infidelity. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  really  not  pro- 
perly represented  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  when  he  said  that 
they  assumed  the  power  to  regulate  the 
whole  of  these  schools,  and  declared  that 
their  regulations  were  to  be  binding  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  founders  of  the 
schools  whatever.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Church  and  the  Committee  of  the  Privj 
Council  came  to  an  agreement  in  1840,  bj 
which  these  grants  were  to  be  regulated. 
He  thought  it  was  a  fair  agreement,  but  it 
gave  very  great  power  to  the  archbishop 
and  the  bishop.  The  inspectors  were  to 
be  named  in  conjunction  with  the  arch- 
bishop. They  were  not  to  exercise  any 
inspection  without  their  consent.  The  re- 
ports were  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  the 
whole  religious  inspection  was  placed  under 
their  conduct.     Now,  that  was  an  agre^ 
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iDent  certainly  not  hostile  to  the  Church  of 
England.     Afterwards  there  was  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  clauses  of  manage- 
ment; and  he  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  admitted  a  good 
deal  when  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  was  very  desirable  that  proTision  should 
be  made  for  the  perpetual  management  of 
these  schools,  and,  secondly,  that  those 
clauses  had  been  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  themselves.     But  the  objec- 
tions that  were  made  were  as  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
in  any  way  on  the  subject.     No  doubt  it 
was  right  to  give  every  encouragement  to 
voluntary  zeal  and  local  bodies;  but,  sup- 
pose that  those  local  bodies,  in  their  volun- 
tary zeal,  neglected  the  clauses  by  which 
they  founded  their  school  so  much  that  the 
conveyance  should  be  altogether  invalid  in 
law,  or  that  it  was  settled  in  persons  who 
would  provide  for  no  future  management 
of  the  school  ?    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman admitted,  however,  that  it  was  right 
there  should  be  that  permanent  manage- 
ment; and  that  was  an  answer  to  those 
who  said  that  it  was  altogether  wrong  for 
the   Committee   of  Privy   Council  to  in- 
terfere  in  any  way  with  the  deeds  and  »r- 
rangements  of  the  school.     So  far,  how- 
ever, he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.     Then  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  efficient  management  of  those 
schools.      With  respect  to   that  subject, 
again,  it  was  not  denied  that  it  was  desir- 
able there  should  be  some  lay  members  of 
the  Church  who  should  be  on  the  commit- 
tee of   management;    and  he  said  *'  lay 
members  of  the  Church,"  because  that  had 
been  very  strictly  required  by  the  National 
Society;  and,  whether  necessary  or  not, 
they  had  asked  a  power  which  had  been 
conceded,  by  which,  though  there  might 
be  lay  members  on   the  committee,  yet 
they  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  character  of  laymen  did  not 
deprive  them  of  their  character  of  Church- 
men.  Upon  that  point,  again,  they  agreed. 
He  now  came  to  the  body  which  was  to  be 
perpetual,  which  consisted  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  in  populous  places  of  some  lay 
members  of  the  Church;  and  there  was  this 
further   security,  which   had  been  asked 
and  agreed  to,  that  the  religious  education 
should  be  entirely  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  clergyman  and  the  bishop. 
The  bishop  might  exclude  from  the  schools 
any  books  that  might  be  objected  to  on 
religious  grounds,  and  he  might  insist  upon 
the  removal  of  auy  master  or  mistress,  if 


they  were  not  sound  in  religious  doctrine. 
That  was,  so  far  as  the  religious  teaching 
was  concerned,  a  complete  exclusion  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  and  of  any 
body  but  the  clergyman  and  the  bishop. 
He  next  came  to  the  question  of  secular 
teaching;  and  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  said  that  if  a  question  arose  upon 
this  head  there  should  be  a  committee  of 
laymen,  who  should  consider  it  along  with 
the  clergyman,  and  then,  if  an  appeal 
should  be  required,  that  it  should  be  a  fair 
appeal  to  an  indifferent  tribunal.  The 
National  Society  required,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  the  clergyman  should  be  of 
one  opinion,  and  perhaps  six  or  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  a  different  opin- 
ion, the  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
bishop.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  that 
would  be  a  wise  and  efficient  course.  Con- 
sidering whence  the  funds  came,  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  lay  members  should 
have  some  voice,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  entirely  suspended  by  the  dergjoaan 
and  the  bishop  alone.  Then,  what  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  said  was,  that 
in  such  cases  there  should  be  a  fair  appeal, 
and  that  if  the  school  committee  wished  to 
make  the  school  altogether  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  both  as  to  secular  and  religious 
teaching,  they  must  provide  for  it  out  of 
their  own  funds,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  State.  He  did  not  think  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
was  an  unreasonable  one.  If  there  should 
be  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  next  year,  and 
if  it  should  then  appear  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  enjoyed  great  advantages 
under  the  present  system,  and  that  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  given  to  meet  the 
subscriptions  of  its  members,  which  might 
be  calculated  to  raise  some  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  dissented  from  the 
Church,  that  was  a  question  to  be  consi- 
dered by  those  who  asked  for  this  inquiry, 
rather  than  by  the  Government.  He 
thought  that  the  Government  made  none 
but  fair  conditions  with  respect  to  those 
grants — that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil were  reasonable — and  that,  if  they  in- 
dulged in  any  unreasonable  assumption  of 
power  in  any  one  year,  it  was,  of  course, 
a  question  for  Parliament,  and  the  grants 
could  not  go  on  as  before.  For  himself, 
he  believed  that  great  good  had  been  ef- 
fected by  these  grants.  He  believed  that 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  had  gone  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  it  was  desi- 
rable, both  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  it- 
self and  the  general  public,  that  the  sys- 
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tern,  as  at  present  constituted,  should  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  ROUNDBLL  PALMER  said,  the 
question  was,  whether  a  body  intrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  a  Parliamentary 
grant  to  promote  education  ought  to  use 
that  power  indirectly,  so  as  to  control  the 
development  of  education  among  the  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  most  wise  and  politic 
course  was  to  promote  by  voluntary  efforts 
the  spread  of  useful  education,  and  not  to 
impose  checks  and  impediments  in  the  way 
of  that  voluntary  effort.  Now,  if  there  ex- 
isted any  religious  body  whose  principles 
led  them  to  found  schools  upon  those  prin- 
ciples, and  if  the  number  of  the  schools 
founded  by  that  body  were  diminished  by 
certain  regulations,  then  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  were  checking  the  very  thing 
which  the  grants  were  intended  to  pro- 
mote. He  said  this,  whether  these  parties 
were  Dissenters,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Roman  Catholics,  or  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  He  thought 
such  a  course  still  more  impolitic  if  these 
schools  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
religious  instruction,  because  Parliament 
could  not  exercise  a  direct  control  over 
any  religious  body.  Now,  in  the  Church 
of  England  there  was  a  body  of  persons 
who  were  disposed  to  come  forward  libe- 
rally and  aid  in  the  foundation  of  Church 
schools  upon  the  principles  of  clerical 
management.  It  might  be  quite  right  to 
encourage  and  to  assist  schools  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  lay  management;  but 
if  there  were  members  of  the  Church  who 
would  aid  more  liberally  in  the  maintenance 
of  schools  under  clerical  management,  he 
thought  that  both  would  be  found  useful 
assistants  in  the  work  of  education.  But 
if  the  Government  said  they  would  grant  no 
aid  to  these  schools  under  clerical  manage- 
ment, then  they  roused  against  them  the 
independent  feelings  of  the  Church.  The 
National  Society  would  find  itself  compel- 
led to  receive  separate  subscriptions  from 
those  who  would  support  clerical  schools 
and  no  others,  and  they  would  thus  pre- 
vent the  national  schools  from  aiding  so 
efficiently  in  the  work  of  education  as  they 
otherwise  might  be  enabled  to  do.  The 
true  course  to  pursue  was  not  to  be  exclu- 
sive.  All  persons  who  came  forward  to 
found  schools  should  have  their  proposals 
freely  entertained,  and  they  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  grant  be- 
cause they  had  founded  schools  in  accor- 
dance with  their  religious  principles. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX  said,  he  coincided  in 


much  that  had  been  advanced  bj  the  hoa. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken.  He  thought 
that  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  a^e&m 
should  be  conceded  to  those  who  in  any  way 
whatever  attempted  to  promote  the  great 
object  of  the  education  of  the  poor;  that  all 
churches  and  all  iudividuala  who  thus  ma- 
nifested their  liberality  should  be  free  to 
make  whatever  regulations  thej  pleased, 
and  to  manage  their  schools  in  whatever 
manner  they  thought  best.     The  busineH 
of  the  State  in  its  encouragement  of  them 
was  to  look  to  results,  rather  than  to  ar- 
rangements and  management,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  liberality  in    proportion   as   thej 
showed  themselves  efficient  in   prodneiDg 
moral,  useful,  and  industrious  memben  H 
society.     He  therefore  thought  no  school 
ought  to  be  excluded,  because  its  fonnden 
thought  fit  to  put  it  most  entirely  under  ee- 
clesiastical  management.     He  might  ques- 
tion their  wisdom  in  so  doing;  he  might 
doubt  whether  ecclesiastical   bodies  had 
ever  been    the    most  ardent   and     active 
friends  of  education;  but  he  fully  reoog- 
nised  the  right  of  others  to  take  a  differeot 
view,  and  to  see  in  ecclesiastical  interfe- 
rence what  they  thought  the  best  security 
for  the  most  wholesome  kind  of  instmctioa. 
Whilst  admiring  in  many  particulars,  the 
conduct  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
he  thought  this  mistake  was  apparent  ia 
many  of  their  proceedings;  they  looked  too 
much  to  machinery,  and  too  little  to  actual 
results.      It  was  not  in  the  building  of 
schools,  in  management  clauses,  in  the  sp- 
pointment  of  trustees,  and  in  those  varioas 
arrangements  in  which  there  had  been  too 
much  of  minute  superintendence,  that  the 
proper  grounds  existed  for  State  encou- 
ragement; they  should  inquire  rather  what 
were  the  actual  results;  and  according  to 
those  results  should  be  their  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  of  the  different  schcwis 
by  which  they  were  produced.      If  they 
found  schools  training  up  men  who  wor- 
thily filled  their   several   stations    in   so- 
ciety-*-if  they  found    them  checking   the 
amount  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  misery 
in  the  localities  in    which  they  were  es- 
tablished— if,    on    the  periodical  visits  of 
the  inspectors,  these    schools  were  found 
in  a  flourishing    condition  as    to    the  in- 
Icctual  and  moral  results  of  their  teach- 
ing— the  liberality  of  the  State  should  be 
guided  by  these  actual  practical  results;  and 
whether  men  contributed  largely  or  scan- 
tily— whether  they  tied  up    their  schools 
to  this  or    that   particular   church,   sect, 
or  denomination,  or    made  them    as  free 
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and  open  as  they  could— whatever  these 
arrangements  might  be,  they  should  be 
left  in  all  cases  to  the  parties.  A  body 
constituted  like  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  was  not  the  best  and  most  perfect 
means  of  communicating  instruction  and 
training.  We  were  yet  a  long  way  from 
that;  and  the  way  to  progress  towards  it 
was,  not  by  minute  directions  of  a  central 
power,  but  by  assisting  different  kinds  of 
schools  in  different  localities — by  assisting 
one  school  instituted  on  the  most  rigid  and 
exclusivo  principles — another  on  the  widest 
and  freest  basis.  Some  schools  flourished 
by  teaching  in  one  method,  some  in  an- 
other, and  often  according  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies  of  the  teachers  employed  in  them. 
Therefore,  the  best  mode  of  administering 
this  grant,  and  the  way  to  make  it  most 
productive  of  good,  was  simply  for  the  in- 
spectors to  report,  not  on  the  amount  of 
subscriptions,  the  visiting  arrangements, 
or  the  constitution  of  tho  trustees,  but  on 
the  number  of  children  well  and  wisely 
educated;  and  where  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained,  there  let  the  public 
liberality  be  proportionably  bestowed. 

Mr.  HENLEY  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  that  the 
inspectors  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  trust-deed,  but  the  result 
of  the  teaching.  But  the  Government, 
in  the  construction  they  had  put  upon  the 
points  now  in  dispute,  had  certainly  de- 
parted from  the  understanding  come  to  in 
the  years  1839  and  1840,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  tho  people  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  this.  The  rules  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  worked  particularly  hard 
and  unjustly  in  the  case  of  small  agricul- 
tural parishes,  because  under  no  circum- 
stances could  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
grants  made  in  other  places  to  masters, 
pupil  teachers,  and  the  other  machinery 
that  the  Government  had  introduced.  The 
children  in  these  parishes  went  out  to  work 
so  early,  and  the  masters  were  of  so  infe- 
rior a  class,  arising  from  the  slendemess  of 
their  emoluments,  that  the  only  advantage 
they  could  get  from  the  grant  was  that 
which  the  Government  used  to  afford  them 
in  the  building  of  the  school-houses.  Of 
this  advantage  they  were,  however,  now 
debarred,  because  in  many  of  these  parishes 
there  did  not  exist  the  materials  for  fonU'^ 
ing  a  lay  committee.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  had  made  a 
statement  which  he  thought  would  rather 
astonish  some  parties  by  the  frankness 
with  which  it  sketched  out  what  kind  of 


education  Her  Majesty's  Government  in-> 
tended  to  give  at  Kneller-hall.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  there  were 
to  be  no  formularies  of  religion  taught 
even  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  he  had  most  dis* 
tinctly  stated  that,  although  it  was  not  pro- 
vided that  formularies  of  religion  should 
necessarily  be  taught  to  any  of  the  pupils, 
it  was  provided  that  the  principal  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
had  therefore  assumed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  taught  the  formula- 
ries of  that  Church. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  there  were 
many  schools  provided  over  by  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  which  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church  were  not  used,  so 
that  that  was  no  security.  He  maintained 
that  if  a  man  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  he  ought  to  be  so  educated;  and 
if  he  was  a  Wesleyan,  or  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, let  him  be  so  educated;  but  he  de- 
cidedly objected  to  the  milk-and-water  slip- 
slop system  which  made  a  man  neither  one 
thing  nor  another. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  said  resolution  be  now  read  a 
second  time." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  read  2°,  and  agreed  to. 

HOME-MADE  SPIRITS  IN  BOND  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

LoBD  NAAS  moved,  ''  That  the  Bill  ha 
now  read  a  Second  Time." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resist  the 
Motion,  because  it  was  one  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  founded  upon  no  adequate 
reason,  and  which  would  inevitably  open 
the  door  to  a  vast  amount  of  fraud.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
distillers  had  any  claim  whatever  to  pay  a 
less  amount  of  duty  than  they  now  paid 
upon  their  spirits.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  pay  rather  more 
than  less,  so  far  as  general  policy  was  con- 
cerned ;  although,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
illicit  distillation,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  ask  them  to  pay  less  duty  than  the 
English  distillers.  He  thought  every  Gen- 
tleman would  admit,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that  there  should  bo  one  uniform 
system  of  levying  the  duties  in  the  three 
countries.  Now,  the  system  at  present  in 
operation  was  a  uniform  system  of  char- 
ging the  duty  upon  the  quantity  of  spirits 
which  appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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distilling  process,  or  at  what  was  techni- 
cally called  "the  worm's-end."  Now,  it 
was  admitted  in  evidence  hefore  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  this  subject  by  the  dis- 
tillers themselves,  that  it  was  perfectly  im- 
possible, with  any  sort  of  decent  security, 
to  charge  the  spirits  distilled  in  England 
in  any  other  manner.  He  must  repeat  the 
opinion  which  he  had  previously  expressed, 
that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  do  that  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  which  they  had  re- 
fused to  do  for  England;  and  he  was  bound 
to  inform  the  House,  that  he  had  received 
from  the  English  distillers  strong  repre- 
sentations, setting  forth  with  great  truth 
the  injustice  of  any  such  arrangement. 
The  demand  made  was,  that  foreign  and 
British  spirits  being  placed  in  a  certain 
relative  position  towards  each  other,  spi- 
rits the  produce  of  different  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  should  be  similarly  treated. 
Now,  there  was  not  the  slightest  similarity 
between  the  two  cases,  for  the  warehous- 
ing and  bonding  system  was  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  practice  under  the  excise 
laws.  When  an  article  was  warehoused  in 
bond,  it  became  impossible  to  say  when  it 
would  pay  duty,  for  it  never  did  pay  any 
duty  till  it  was  brought  into  consumption  ; 
but  the  principle  of  tho  excise  was,  that  the 
duty  should  bo  levied  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble period  ;  but  though  the  amount  of 
duty  was  thus  ascertained,  indulgence 
for  the  payment  was  usually  given  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  six  months'  credit.  If 
the  distiller  were  treated  as  the  maltster 
was,  he  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  his 
duty  at  the  worm-end  ;  or,  rather,  he  would 
be  charged  at  the  worm-end  and  pay  in  six 
months  ;  but,  in  a  bonding  warehouse,  he 
would  be  allowed  a  credit  of  indefinite 
length,  and  so  be  placed  in  a  more  favour- 
able situation  than  any  other  person  liable 
to  the  excise  laws  ;  but,  though  the  dis- 
tillers were  in  this  way  so  favourably 
treated,  yet  that  indulgence  was  made  a 
ground  for  a  demand  of  further  indulgence. 
The  only  apparently  fair  ground  upon  which 
the  distillers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  could 
complain  was,  that  the  colonial  spirits 
were  introduced  at  a  rate  of  duty  un- 
justly low,  and  that  the  distillers  in  those 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom  were  therefore 
exposed  to  a  dangerous  competition.  But 
if  those  Scotch  and  Irish  distillers  were 
injured  by  the  competition  of  rum,  the 
remedy  for  that  would  be  to  alter  the  dif- 
ferential duties,  and  in  a  direct  and  fair 
manner  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Kildare.     The  noble 


Lord  grounded  his  case  upon  the  iDJurf 
which  the  competition  of  the  colonid 
spirits  occasioned;  hut  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  show  that  the  produce  of 
home-made  spirits  in  Scotland  and  IreUod 
was  not  injured  by  the  introdoction  of 
rum  at  the  present  duty.  He  should  sd 
go  into  the  question  of  the  abstraction  of 
spirits  while  in  the  warehouse,  becauMb 
whether  abstracted  or  not,  he  got  the 
duty  ;  but  he  would  just  shortly  call  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  to  tbe  quantities 
of  rum  and  of  home-made  spirits  consumed 
in  the  years  1847  and  1849  respectirdy.  In 
the  former  of  those  years  the  quantity  of 
rum  consumed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was 
558,000  gallons,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
only  432,000,  showing  a  diminution  in  that 
short  period  of  126,000  gaUons,  and  that, 
they  said,  was  swamping  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  distillers.  Then  the  quantity  of 
home-made  spirits,  the  produce  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  consumed  in  the  first  of  those 
years,  was  12,230,000  gallons,  while  in  tbe 
latter  it  was  13,908,000,  showing  a  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  1849,  as  compared  with 
1847,  of  1,678,000  gallons,  and  then  the 
producers  of  home-made  spirits  declared 
that  they  were  ruined.  For  eYerj  100 
gallons  of  home-made  spirits  consumed  in 
Scotland  there  was  only  a  consumption  of 
four  gallons  of  rum,  and  for  every  100  con- 
sumed in  Ireland  only  two  gallons  and  a 
half  of  rum.  Ou  these  grounds,  then,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  noble  Ixnd 
had  altogether  failed  in  making  out  his 
case.  The  duties  in  this  matter  had  been 
carefully  adjusted  in  1848,  and  if  the  ar- 
rangement then  made  were  to  be  altered, 
he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  not  indi- 
rectly. He  therefore,  for  these  reasons, 
opposed  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day 
three  months.'* 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question. " 

Mr.  WYLD  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE :  I  shaU  cerUinly 
resist  that  Motion. 

Mr.  ROCHE  said,  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  business  to  carry  through  the 
House,  no  such  Motion  as  that  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin  was  made  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Government.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  decide  upon 
the  question  at  once. 
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Mr.  bass  said  that,  until  the  matter 
was  more  fully  discussed,  he  should  not  he 
satisfied. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Bodmin,  after  having  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, could  have  made  such  a  Motion. 
Of  course  it  was  the  hon.  Gentleman's  in- 
tention to  deprive  the  Irish  Memhers  of  the 
henefit  of  a  division  that  would  most  likely 
prove  to  he  triumphantly  in  their  favour. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  dehate  he  now  adjourned. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  95  ;  Noes 
135  :  Majority  40. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  protested  against  the 
measure  on  hehalf  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. Within  the  last  few  months  meet- 
ings more  important  than  he  had  ever  seen 
in  that  country  had  taken  place  upon  the 
increasing  intemperance  of  Scotland.  At 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  both  Churches 
in  that  country,  addresses  had  been  agreed 
to  upon  the  subject,  and  steps  had  been 
taken  to  organise  in  Scotland  societies 
which  should  endeavour  by  all  means  in 
their  power  to  put  an  end  to  that  which 
was  considered  the  great  calamity  of 
that  country.  He  would  confine  himself 
solely  at  present  to  that  portion  of  the 
question.  He  had  had  entrusted  to  him 
a  petition  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  pe- 
titioners implored  the  House  not  to  pass 
this  Bill.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that 
this  was  a  question  afl^ecting  a  particular 
trade  in  Scotland.  It  was  a  essentially  a 
distiller's  question,  and  they  would  find 
before  long  that  the  voices  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  be  raised  against  it ;  and 
it  would  become  a  national  as  against  a 
distiller's  question.  Of  that  agitation  he 
felt  as  confident  as  that  he  then  stood  in 
that  House.  The  tendency  of  this  Bill 
was,  to  render  whisky  cheaper  in  Scot- 
land than  it  was  at  present.  It  was  owing 
to  the  present  cheapness  of  whisky  that 
at  this  moment  the  gaols  of  Scotland  were 
filled  with  criminals.  Cheap  whisky  was 
filling  their  poorhouses  with  paupers.  The 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Scotland,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
bore  daily  testimony  to  the  awful  results  of 
the  increased  consumption  of  whisky.  It 
might  be  a  light  matter  for  that  House  to 
deal  with ;  but  he  did  implore  them  to  con- 
sider what  the  efiPects  of  such  a  measure 
as  this  would  have  in  increasing  crime  and 
pauperism.  He  was  sure  that  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  might  have  watched  the 
increase  of   the   poor-rates  of    Scotland 


would  not  willingly  lend  his  aid  to  a  mea- 
sure whose  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
raising  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  country ; 
and  he  was  sure  he  saw  many  hon.  Gen 
tlemen  opposite  who  would  not  willingly 
lend  their  aid  to  a  measure  tending  to  in-* 
crease  the  crime  of  the  country.  And  yet 
he  did  most  sincerely  protest  that,  in  hia 
conscience,  every  step  they  took  in  the 
direction  of  rendering  ardent  spirits 
cheaper  would  be  followed  by  these  two 
lamentable  results.  On  behalf  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  espe- 
cially, he  implored  the  House  not  to  pass 
this  measure.  He  should  feel  it  his  daty 
to  oppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage  ;  and  he 
did  most  earnestly  trust  that  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  to  the  poorer  classes  of  his 
country  would  prompt  the  House  to  reject 
the  measure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  There  are  several 
hon.  Gentlemen  who,  though  apparently 
anxious  to  address  the  House  on  this  sub* 
ject,  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  ;  yet  I  think  the  last  division  showed 
that  it  is  clear  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  is  in  favour  of  the  present  stage  of 
the  Bill,  and  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  re^ 
gard  that  division  as  a  division  upon  the 
Bill,  and  not  divide  upon  the  second  read- 
ing. At  the  same  time  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  we  still  retain  the  objections  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  stated  to  this  measure, 
and  that  we  shall  oppose  its  subsequent 
stages. 

Bill  read  2*», 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Friday,  July  5,  1850. 

MxicvTss.]  PuBUG  Bills. — 1*  Sheep  and  Cattle 
Contagious  Disorders  Prevention  ContinuAOce. 

2*  UdIod  of  Liberties  with  Counties. 

Reported,  ^^V^lon  cum  Chalvey  Marriages 
Validity. 

8*  Tjne  Navigation ;  Australian  Colonies  Go«> 
Temment. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  INDUS- 
TRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS— EXPLANATION. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  asked  the  indul- 
gence of  their  Lordships  while  he  referred, 
for  a  short  time,  to  the  speech  delivered 
last  night  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His 
noble  Friend  had  referred  to  some  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received,  stating  that 
I  a  near  relatiye  of  Vivik  VksA  %\\g&»^  ^TSASG&str 
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morial  praying  that  the  Exhibition  might 
take  place  in  Hyde  Park.  Now  the  facts 
were  these :  Some  months  ago  his  rela- 
tive had  signed  a  memorial  in  ^vour  of  the 
Exhibition;  but  that  memorial  did  not  con- 
tain a  word  relative  to  the  locality  in  which 
the  Exhibition  was  to  be  held;  it  neither 
mentioned  Hyde  Park  nor  any  other  lo- 
cality. He  relative  had  always  lamented 
that  the  locality  fixed  on  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  Hyde  Park.  He  also  heard,  i 
that  there  was  a  report  generally  circu- 
lated, that  he  had  never  uttered  a  word  of 
lamentation  over  the  trees  which  had  been 
cut  down  imtil  they  were  actually  felled. 
That  was  not  so.  He  knew  the  locality  of 
those  trees  well;  and  one  morning  he  found 
that  they  were  all  felled  to  the  ground, 
save  one,  which  he  supposed  was  left  to 
tell  the  melancholy  story  of  the  rest.  He 
had  always  lamented  that  those  trees  were 
to  be  cut  down,  and  he  did  not  lament 
their  loss  the  less  on  account  of  the  recent 
report  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  said 
that  another  clump  of  trees  was  to  be 
planted  for  the  clump  of  trees,  forty  years 
old,  cut  down  by  order  of  the  Commission- 
ers. The  new  clump  would  be  of  little  use 
to  us,  whatever  it  might  be  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  lamented  that  any 
statement  which  he  had  made  had  given 
pain  either  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
himself,  or  to  his  son,  for  both  of  whom  he 
entertained  a  strong  regard.  He  could 
not,  however,  retract  the  statement  which 
he  had  made  yesterday — namely,  that  Mr. 
Oampbell  had  signed  a  requisition  approv- 
ing of  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
ending  with  the  words  that  such  an  exhi- 
bition would  be  favourable  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  especially  to  the  west  end  of  it. 
As  to  the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down, 
he  would  not  renew  the  debate  which  took 
-place  last  night,  but  would  merely  state 
that  a  great  literary  authority  upon  gar- 
dening had  expressed  an  opinion  that  that 
clump  ought  to  have  been  removed  long 
fince  for  the  ornament  of  the  park.  He 
had  also  to  inform  their  Lordships  that 
Mr.  Justice  Cress  well  had  stated  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  that  morning  that  there  must 
be  some  misapprehension  of  what  he  had 
said  on  the  subject  of  Hyde  Park.  That 
learned  Judge  admitted  that  he  had  said 
that  the  Exhibition  would  be  troublesome 
to  himself  and  family;  but  he  had  never 
given  an  opinion  that  the  holding  of  it  in 
Hyde  Park  would  or  would  not  be  illegal. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  in  reply,  observed, 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Creu^eU 


would  be  best  ascertained  bj  referring  to 
his  evidence  before  the  CommissioDers,  and 
to  the  letter  from  that  learned  Judge  whiek 
he  had  read  yesterday  to  their  Lordships. 
His  relative  had  never  given  an  j  opinioo  as 
to  the  site  on  which  the  Exhibition  ahoald 
be  held.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Commissioners  har* 
ing  given  an  opinion  that  this  clamp  of 
trees  was  objectionable  in  the  eje  of  good 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  observed, 
that  it  was  surprising  that  no  notice  bad 
yet  been  taken  of  a  site  which  was  quits 
as  convenient  for  thb  Exhibition  as  Hyde 
Park.  It  was  a  piece  of  ground  lying  be- 
tween the  North-road  and  Primrose-hiD. 
The  locality  was  convenient  to  the  public, 
and  easy  of  access.  It  was  close  to  the 
North  Western  Railway  station.  The 
materials  for  the  building  could  be  convey* 
ed  to  it  with  ease,  and  the  ground  was 
quite  large  enough  for  the  site.  He  hoped 
that  the  Commissioners  would  turn  their 
attention  to  this  locality. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  wish. 
ed  to  know  whether  any  communicatios 
had  yet  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers  in  this  country  as  to  the  course 
which  they  would  pursue  in  case  any  mali- 
cious injury  were  done  to  the  property  of 
foreigners  sent  to  this  Exhibition,  suppo- 
sing they  should  be  unable  to  recover  com- 
pensation according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  a  great 
number  of  persons  professing  verj  liberal 
opinions  took  it  upon  themselves  to  walk 
in  grand  procession;  and  in  the  course  of 
their  walk  took  it  into  their  heads  to  pE- 
lage  the  property  of  several  individuals. 
Now,  it  was  held  by  our  courts  of  law  that 
the  owners  of  that  property  could  not  re- 
cover any  compensation  from  anj  quarter, 
because  those  very  liberal  gentlemen  had 
not  begun  to  demolish  the  House.  A  sim- 
ilar case  might  ocem:  when  this  gigantie 
Exhibition  took  place;  and  he  wanted  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intended  to  do  as  they  wished  to  be  done 
by?  In  other  words,  would  they  pay  com- 
pensation to  the  foreigner  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  they  had  exacted  it  in 
the  case  of  Don  Jos6  Pacifico,  or  would 
they  act  on  the  ordinary  law  of  nations  ? 

the  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  a  son  of  mj  right 
hou  Friend  the  Secretary  at  War  shall  ex- 
cite and  lead  the  mobs  to  the  spoliation, 
which  the  noble  Earl  so  mirthfully  antici- 
i^sA^a^  ^Q  ^\k^  ^vse  com^nsation. 
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DENMARK  AND  PRUSSIA. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  after  a  brief  apo- 
logy for  putting  a  question  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council  with- 
out notice,  justified  himself  for  putting  it 
forthwith  as  it  related  to  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  affecting  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tro,  and  bearing  materially  on  the  general 
peace  of  Europe.  A  report  had  prevailed 
very  generally  that  morning  that  the  ne- 
gotiations which  had  been  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  between  the  Governments  of 
Denmark  and  Prussia  had  been  at  last  ter- 
minated by  a  peace  between  those  two 
Powers.  If  this  report  were  true,  the  con- 
firmation of  it  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  announced  too  soon. 
He,  therefore,  asked  his  noble  Friend  whe- 
ther the  report  thns  spread  was  true  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  had 
great  pleasure  in  informing  his  noble  Friend 
and  their  Lordships  generally  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  putting  an  end  to  all  differences 
between  Denmark  and  Prussia  had  been 
concluded  under  the  mediation  of  this 
country. 

PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
again  in  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

The  17th  Clause,  providing  that  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  in  every  county  shall 
cause  a  sufficient  number  of  forms  of  pre- 
cepts, notices,  and  lists  to  be  printed  as 
required  by  the  schedules  annexed  to  the 
Act,  and  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  1850,  send  his  precepts 
to  the  clerks  of  the  different  unions,  and 
shall,  in  subsequent  years,  send  his  pre- 
cepts, together  with  copies  of  the  regis- 
ters of  voters — 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  pro- 
posed, as  an  Amendment,  to  strike  out 
the  words  **  first  day  of  June,"  and  to 
substitute  for  them  the  "  ninth  day  of 
August.''  He  also  proposed  to  add  to 
that  part  of  the  clause  which  requires  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  in  subsequent  years,  to 
send  his  precepts  to  the  clerks  of  unions, 
the  words  "on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June.** 

Lord  STANLEY  rose  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  objected  to  the 
Amendment  just  proposed  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  the  reasons  why  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  matter  of  public  conve- 
nience to  have  the  day  further  post- 
poned for  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 


tion of  this  Bill.  According  to  the  Bill, 
as  it  was  originally  drawn,  the  registration 
was  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  June  in 
each  year,  and  the  clerks  of  the  peace  in 
each  county  were  then  to  set  on  foot  all  its 
machinery.  Now,  the  1st  of  June  in  this 
year  was  already  past,  and  the  noble  Mar* 
quess,  in  consequence,  wished  to  postpone 
the  commencement  of  the  registration  this 
year  to  the  9th  of  August.  Now,  as  this 
Bill  had  not  yet  made  its  way  through  the 
Committee  in  their  Lordships*  House — as 
the  Amendments  made  in  Committee  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  the  report— ^as  the 
Bill  would  then  have  to  be  read  a  third 
time — as  it  must  then  be  sent  down  to  the 
other  House  for  reconsideration — and  as 
there  might  be  conferences  held  between 
the  two  Houses  upon  the  points  on  which 
they  differed — he  thought  it  possible  that 
by  the  9th  of  August  the  BiU  would  not 
have  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and  in 
that  case  further  postponement  would  be 
necessary.  But,  even  supposing  that  the 
Bill  should  receive  the  Royal  Assent  before 
that  day,  their  Lordships  would  find  that 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  in  the  different 
counties  of  Ireland  were  required  to  ciren* 
late  certain  forms  amonff  the  clerks  of  the 
unions  in  their  respective  counties.  All 
these  were  duties  thrown  upon  the  clerks 
of  the  peace,  and  would  cost  them  much 
work  and  time.  Now,  by  the  9th  of  Au* 
gust  it  was  possible  that  the  Bill  might  be 
passed;  but  even  if  it  were  passed  on  the 
^nd  of  August,  the  clerks  of  the  peace 
would  not  have  time  to  perform  the  duties 
which  were  thrown  upon  them,  and  for  the 
non-performance  of  which  they  were  liable 
by  a  subsequent  clause  of  this  very  Bill  to 
severe  penalties.  Now,  this  clause,  as  it 
stood  amended  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
rendered  it  necessanr  to  postpone  an  the 
other  dates  in  the  Bill,  especially  those  in 
which  the  assistant  barrister  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  to  perform  his  revision 
of  the  lists  between  the  7th  of  September 
and  the  middle  of  October,  at  which  period 
he  would  be  at  the  sessions;  but  the  re* 
gistration  for  1850  was  now  proposed  to 
take  place  between  the  20th  of  November 
and  the  31st  of  December.  Now,  that  was 
a  period  of  the  year  which  might  almost 
be  called  the  depth  of  winter,  in  which  the 
days  were  the  shortest  and  the  nights  the 
longest;  and  yet,  with  all  the  excitement 
which  a  registration  created,  it  was  now 
fixed  for  such  a  period  of  the  year  as  he 
had  just  described.  In  Ireland,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  yon  should  select  for  such  n 
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purpose  the  period  of  the  year  when  the 
nights  were  shortest,  and  the  days  longest. 
Now,  he  proposed  to  alter  the  date  of  '*the 
9th  of  August,"  which  the  nohle  Marquess 
proposed,  into  "the  Ist  of  June,  1851;" 
and  for  this  among  other  reasons — If,  in 
consequence  of  the  amendments  made  in 
this  Bill  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, there  should  he  found  in  it  some 
technical  hlunder  which  caUed  for  correc- 
tion, Parliament  might  make  that  correc- 
tion, hy  Bill  early  in  the  next  Session,  and 
thus  you  would  hring  the  Bill  into  opera- 
tion in  a  perfect  shape  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
1851.  The  registration,  under  the  Amend- 
ment now  proposed,  could  not  he  complete 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1851;  and  then 
you  would  have  another  registration  to 
commence  on  the  1st  of  June  in  the  same 
year.  The  urgency  of  the  Bill  was  not  so 
great  as  to  overcome  the  objections  which 
he  had  taken  to  it.  If  this  Amendment 
should  be  pressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  he 
should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  if  any  further  alteration  was  to  be 
made  in  this  date,  it  ought  to  be  at  the 
very  last  stage  of  the  Bill.  The  result  of 
acceding  to  the  long  postponement  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Baron  would  be  this, 
that,  after  Parliament  had  determined,  in 
two  successive  Sessions,  that  the  county 
constituency  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  en- 
larged, the  enlargement  of  it  would  be  de- 
ferred for  another  year. 

Lord  Monte AQLE  and  the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low  thought  that  there  was  great  weight 
in  the  arguments  of  Lord  Stanley. 

Earl  GREY  preferred  the  Amendment 
of  his  noble  Friend  near  him  to  that  of 
Lord  Stanley.  His  noble  Friend  agreed 
to  take  any  number  of  days  that  might  be 
fixed  on  for  the  completion  of  the  Bill;  but 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  prevent  the 
new  registration,  and  what  was  closely 
connected  with  it,  the  new  franchise,  from 
coming  into  operation  until  the  end  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  thought  that  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  not  quite  constitutional.  If 
the  noble  Baron's  proposition  were  adopted, 
and  Parliament  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
interim,  it  would  be  a  hard  case  that  the 
Members  for  Ireland  could  not  be  re-elected 
except  by  a  body  of  electors  whom  Parlia- 
ment had  already  condemned. 

Loud  STANLEY  could  not  consent  to 
postpone  his  alteration  of  the  date  to  the 
last  stage  of  the  Bill,  because  all  the  other 


dates  in  the  Bill  depended  upon  it.  Nei- 
ther the  noble  Marquess,  nor  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  had  taken  any  notice  of  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  inconvenient  period  of 
the  year  at  which  the  regiatration  was  to 
take  place.  There  was  another  argnmenfc 
against  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Iftr- 
quess  which  he  had  forgotten  to  mention 
when  he  last  addressed  their  Lordshipa. 
It  was  not  denied  by  any  of  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  valuation  on  which  the  re- 
gistration was  to  be  founded  was  at  pre- 
sent very  inaccurate,  and  that  we  should 
soon  have  another  valuation  much  more  cor- 
rect. The  postponement  which  he  proposed 
would  enable  the  country  to  have  a  correet 
valuation;  and  this  would  give  them  a  cor- 
rect basis  for  their  new  registration. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  admitted 
that  there  was  great  force  in  the  last  ob- 
servation of  the  noble  Lord,  although  he 
was  anxious  to  give  Ireland  the  benefit  of 
this  measure  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  acroas 
the  table  between  the  Marquess  of  Laxs- 
DOWXE,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Earl  Gbst» 
who  proposed  to  make  the  new  system  of 
registration  commence  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1851,  and  to  be  in  force  till  the  lit 
of  June,  1852,  so  as  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  two  registrations  within  a  very  short 
period.  The  subsequent  registrations  might 
commence  on  the  1st  of  June  in  eachyesTp 
and  thus,  except  in  this  exceptional  case, 
no  further  alterations  in  the  subsequent 
dates  of  the  Bill  would  be  required. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  that  the 
compromise  offered  by  Earl  Grey  was  a 
very  satisfactory  means.  He  did  not  think 
that  there  was  much  in  the  argument  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  founded  on  the 
season  of  the  year, 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Stak- 
LEY,  Earl  Grey,  and  Lord  Brouqham  join- 
ed, it  was  agreed  that  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Marquess  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  Government  should  bring  up 
a  series  of  new  clauses  to  carry  out  the 
compromise  suggested  by  Earl  Grej. 

Clause  2  was  struck  out. 

On  Clause  3,  which  gives  persons  enti- 
tled to  estates  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  for  life, 
of  the  rated  annual  value  of  51.  ^  rotes  in 
counties, 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  express- 
ed  a  fear  that  by  this  clause  facilities  would 
be  given  for  the  creation  of  faggot  Totes^ 
especially  in  the  case  of  tenants  for  life. 

Lord  REDE  SD ALE  thought,  that  to 
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entitle  to  vote  under  this  clause  occupation 
should  be  necessary. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  would  lead 
to  a  great  innovation  in  the  nature  of  free- 
hold qualifications,  and  he  thought  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  acceded  to  by  the  House. 
He  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
fictitious  votes  as  the  noble  Earl  (St.  Ger- 
mans), and  in  order  to  meet  his  views  he 
would  propose  to  insert  words  which  would 
provide  that  the  annual  value  of  estates 
held  by  tenants  for  life  should  be  51, ^ 
*'  free  of  all  charges  except  rates  and 
taxes.'* 

Lord  BEAUMONT  thought  that  if  the 
words  *'  at  a  rent"  in  the  35th  line  were 
left  out,  it  would  meet  the  object  the  noble 
Earl  had  in  view.  The  words  in  the  clause 
were,  **  such  tenant  for  life  not  being  a 
lessee  or  assignee  of  a  lessee  at  a  rent." 
The  omission  of  the  last  three  words  would 
fix  the  character  of  the  voter,  as  it  would 
include  all  leases,  and  would  prevent  lands 
being  made  over  to  persons  for  life  merely 
for  the  sake  of  creating  votes. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLO W  thought  it  ex- 
ceedingly  unlikely  that  landowners  would 
transfer  by  regular  deed  portions  of  their 
land  to  other  parties  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  51.  votes.  No  man  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  hand  over  his  property 
in  that  way  to  others.  f 

Earl  GREY  thought  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  adopt  the  course  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Beaumont),  by  leaving 
out  the  words  "  at  a  rent;"  but  he  would 
suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  words  **  not 
being  a  lessee  or  assignee  of  a  lessee,"  the 
words  "  or  under  lessee"  should  be  insert- 
ed. Then  let  the  proposal  of  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  be 
agreed  to,  making  the  annual  value  51. 
free  of  all  charges,  except  rates  and 
taxes. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clauses  4  and  5  were  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  6, 

Lord  STANLEY  drew  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  a  difficulty  which  would 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  which 
their  Lordships  had  made  in  the  amount  of 
the  county  franchise  by  substituting  151. 
for  8^.,  though  the  very  same  difficulty 
would  have  arisen  had  the  qualification 
been  fixed  at  12/.  As  the  Bill  was  origi- 
nally framed,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  that  the  county  and  the  borough 
franchise  should  be  identical.     The  House 
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bad,  however,  resolved  that  the  county 
franchise,  as  regarded  lands  and  tene- 
ments, should  be  15/.;  but  they  had  not 
yet  dealt  with  the  borough  franchise,  nor 
had  he  any  wish  that  they  should  do  so 
with  the  view  of  raising  it.  But  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  counties  of  cities  in 
Ireland  often  embraced  large  agricultural 
districts  around  them.  Cork,  for  example, 
had  about  40,000  acres  of  this  description. 
Now,  by  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  a  15Z.  rating, 
in  respect  of  land,  was  the  qualification  for 
counties,  while  in  boroughs  it  was  8/.,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  these  counties 
of  cities  a  person  in  the  possession  of  land 
would  be  entitled  to  a  vote  though  not 
rated  at  15/.  A  man  who  occupied  a  field, 
for  example,  though  he  did  not  occupy  a 
house  rated  at  8/.,  would  become  a  voter, 
notwithstanding  his  not  being  rated  for  the 
field  at  15/.  He  did  not  intend  to  propose 
any  amendment,  but  he  was  afraid  that 
some  confusion  would  be  caused  by  this 
state  of  things.  There  was  another  point 
worthy  of  their  Lordships'  attention.  It 
was  possible  that  a  person  might  have  a 
vote  on  an  8/.  rating  who  paid  no  rate  at 
all.  Many  persons  were  rated  for  the  poor 
at  8/.  who  were  nevertheless  exempted 
from  payment,  the  rate  being  paid  by  the 
immediate  lessor.  Yet,  because  their  names 
stood  on  the  ratebook  as  the  possessors  of 
houses  rated  at  8/.,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  the  dif- 
ficulty to  which  the  noble  Lord  first  refer- 
red arose  from  the  Amendment  which  the 
House  had  been  pleased  to  adopt. 

Lord  STANLEY  begged  to  say,  that 
the  same  difficulty  would  have  arisen  if  a 
12/.  qualification,  which  was  voted  for  by 
the  Government,  had  been  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  statements  made  by  the 
noble  Lord,  had  only  to  observe  that  by 
another  clause  of  the  Bill  it  was  provided 
that  8/.  occupiers  should  pay  their  own 
rates. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  7,  referring  to  the  case  of 
joint  occupiers  in  cities  and  towns, 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  by  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  persons  rated  should  be  either 
tenants  or  joint  occupiers.  If  the  House 
were  of  the  value  of  three  times  8/.  a  year, 
the  actual  tenant  might  put  down  the 
names  of  two  members  of  the  family,  or 
even  two  of  his  servants,  with  his  own, 
and  they  would  vote  if  they  were  rated. 
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Now,  this  was  a  species  of  fictitious  YOte 
which  it  was  very  desirable  to  prevent,  and 
he  should  propose  an  Amendment,  with 
the  view  of  restricting  the  franchise  under 
the  clause  to  bond  fide  occupiers. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clauses  9  to  15  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  16,  enacting  that  clerks  of 
the  peace  in  counties  are  to  prepare  lists  of 
persons  now  registered. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  they  had  now 
arrived  at  that  part  of  the  Bill  in  which  he 
proposed  to  insert  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  making  it  optional  on 
the  part  of  the  voter  whether  he  should  be 
placed  on  the  register  or  not.  By  the  Bill 
it  was  proposed  that  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
in  counties  should  send  to  the  clerk  of  each 
union  lists  of  persons  now  registered,  ex- 
cluding the  names  of  all  persons  registered 
in  respect  of  any  qualification  heretofore 
requiring  them  to  he,  or  have  been,  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  premises.  The 
clerk  of  the  union  was  also  to  send  a  list 
of  all  persons  occupiers  to  the  value  of  15^. 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace;  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  list  was  to  have  the  effect 
of  placing  those  parties  so  rated,  and  who 
had  paid  their  rates,  on  the  list,  whether 
they  desired  to  be  so  placed  or  not.  In 
this  respect  he  differed  from  the  proposal 
of  the  Government.  Instead  of  excluding 
those  persons  whose  franchise  depended  on 
occupation,  he  proposed  that  lists  should 
be  sent  of  those  whose  franchise  did  not 
depend  on  occupation.  The  clerk  of  the 
union  would  not  then  be  called  upon  to  in- 
troduce any  new  names,  but  the  parties 
would  be  left  to  make  their  claim;  and 
as  in  England,  if  no  objection  were  made 
to  their  qualification,  their  names  would 
be  introduced  upon  the  list.  The  clerk 
of  the  peace,  however,  would  have  be- 
fore him  the  several  ratebooks,  with  the 
declaration  of  the  union  whether  the  par- 
ties were  sufficiently  rated.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
the  other  night  had  declared  that  the  rais- 
sing  the  franchise  to  15L,  would  cause  a 
fiame  of  indignation  in  Ireland,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  allay.  Now,  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  to  test  the  value  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  put  upon  the  possession  of  the 
franchise,  required  no  other  or  better 
test  than  that  the  person  desiring  to 
obtain  a  vote  should  be  willing  to  sign  a 
form  of  claim  to  be  appended  to  the  Act. 
He  did  not  wish  him  to  attend  before  any 
court  to  prove  his  case.     lie  left  the  onus 
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prohandi  upon  the  opponent  of  tbe  Tote, 
as  in  England,  and  he  was  only  desirous 
that  previous  to  being  put  upon  the  list 
he  should  sign  a  paper  thai  he  was  desi- 
rous of  being  placed  upon  the  register. 
If  persons  in  Ireland  were  so  indiflTerent  to 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  that  they 
would  refuse  to  make  this  claim,  he  thought 
it  would  be  not  only  no  injustice  to  refuse 
them  a  place  upon  the  register,  but  that, 
in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it 
would  be  a  positive  injustice  to  force  them 
to  be  on  the  register  whether  thej  would 
or  not.  He  believed  that  nothing  would 
more  tend  to  create  peace  and  harmony  in 
Ireland  than  to  leave  it  optional  with  par- 
ties whether  they  would  be  placed  upon 
the  register  or  not.  It  was  said  that  the 
franchise  was  a  trust,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  voter  to  exercise  it.  Now,  he 
wholly  dissented  from  this  doctrine.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  vote,  the.  voter  ought  to 
consider  it  as  a  trust;  but  to  saj  that  it  was 
a  solemn  duty  upon  any  man  who  could 
claim  the  franchise  to  do  so,  was  just  as  ab- 
surd as  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ererj 
one  of  their  Lordships  to  sit  through  eyerj 
debate  throughout  the  entire  Session.  It 
would  be  most  unjust  to  oblige  a  tenant 
of  151.  a  year  to  give  a  vote,  whether  he 
would  or  not,  upon  matters  on  which  he 
might  feel  himself  perfectly  incompetent  to 
give  an  opinion.  If  they  did  so,  they  would 
be  sowing  the  seeds  of  constant  ill-will  and 
strife  between  the  tenant,  the  landlord,  and 
the  priest.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  an  Amendment  in  conformity  with 
his  speech. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  again  opened  the 
general  question  by  his  Amendment  and 
speech.  For  himself,  he  thought  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  every  person  en- 
titled to  a  vote  should  be  placed  on  the  re- 
gistry without  any  effort  or  exertion  being 
necessary  on  his  part.  The  illustration 
of  Members  of  that  House  had  no  value, 
because,  though  a  person  were  placed  on 
the  registry,  there  was  no  compulsion  that 
he  should  vote.  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  fully  adopted  the  view  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  franchise  was  a  trust; 
and  he  defied  representation  to  be  defend- 
ed on  any  other  principle.  He  did  not  see 
how  the  noble  Lord  could  justify  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  if  he  did  not  as- 
sume that  this  privilege  was  conferred  as 
a  trust.  There  were  particular  persons 
whom  the  Legislature  considered  fit  to  ex- 
ercise a  certain  trust;   and   the  moment 
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they  recognised  that  principle  they  should 
not  subject  these  persons  to  the  least  in- 
convenience or  difficulty  in  its  exercise. 
The  principle  contended  for  by  the  noble 
Lord  would  lead  to  this  result,  that  the  elec- 
toral power  would  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  would  seek  it  for  their  own 
interest;  whilst  the  quiet  individuals  whom 
the  noble  Lord  referred  to,  and  who  were 
not  so  active,  would  cease  to  have  the 
power  which  the  Legislature  intended  that 
they  should  possess.  The  electoral  power 
of  the  country  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
small  knots  of  persons,  or  it  may  be  of  one 
or  two  great  landholders,  and  the  quiet 
class  of  persons,  who  were  not  so  active, 
would  lose  their  right.  Even  in  England 
and  Scotland  he  had  known  instances, 
where  from  the  circumstance  of  the  regis- 
try not  being  attended  to,  the  electoral 
strength  fell  into  the  hands  of  particular 
parties  or  managers  of  parties.  By  these 
means  the  franchise  was  frequently  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  hands  indeed;  he  knew 
cases  where  this  had  occurred.  The  noble 
Lord  had  alluded  to  the  practice  in  Eng- 
land; but  this  practice  obtained  under  the 
Reform  Act,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  a  party.  In  England  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  borough  and  county 
voters.  In  boroughs  every  one  qualified 
might  have  a  vote  without  claiming  :  the 
wish  was  that  the  case  should  be  the  same 
in  counties;  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  necessary  machinery,  it  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Far  from  considering  that 
the  perfection  of  the  Reform  Act,  he 
thought  it  a  defect;  and  on  that  ground 
should  oppose  its  adoption  with  reference  to 
Ireland.  Regarding  the  elective  franchise 
as  a  trust,  there  was  every  reason  for 
maintaining  the  provision  of  the  Bill  as  it 
stood. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  That  which  ap- 
plied, simply  and  clearly,  to  England,  did 
not,  therefore,  apply  to  Ireland,  for  the 
state  of  circumstances  in  the  two  countries 
was  essentially  different.  With  respect  to 
the  50/.  franchise,  it  appeared  that  in  this 
country  scarcely  any  one  was  entitled  to 
vote  who  did  not  register,  whilst  in  Ireland 
the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  In  many 
districts  of  Ireland  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  those  qualified  to  register  did  so, 
whilst  in  England  there  was  not  one  in  ten 
who  failed  to  do  so.  The  next  question 
was,  whether  there  were  not  reasons  which 
induced  those  men  to  abstain  from  voting 
in  Ireland.  Men  did  not  generally  act 
without  a  motive  ;  and  when  they  had  an 


opportunity  of  attaining  that  which  must 
be  deemed  an  honour  and  a  credit — when 
they  could  clothe  themselves  with  the  fran- 
chise— there  must  be  some  very  cogent 
and  remarkable  reason  which  impelled 
them  to  refrain  from  doing  so.  To  be  en- 
trusted with  a  voice  in  declaring  who 
should  make  the  laws — who  should  be 
the  Member  of  that  Assembly  which 
held  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation — 
which  was  to  check  the  Crown,  and  bal- 
ance the  House  of  Lords — was  no  mean 
privilege.  But  their  Lordships'  House 
was,  strangely  enough,  called  upon  to 
make  the  attainment  of  this  right  not  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  compulsory;  whilst 
over  the  subordinate  duty  of  exercising  the 
privilege  and  compelling  the  man  entitled 
to  vote,  no  power  was  to  be  enforced. 
Having  compelled  the  attainment  of  the 
privilege,  why  not  enforce  its  exercise? 
He  saw  no  reason,  if  compulsion  were  to  be 
resorted  to  in  the  first  case,  why  it  should 
not  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  second. 

A  Noble  LORD  :  It  is  a  duty. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :  Then  why  should 
not  a  man  be  compelled  to  do  his  duty  ? 
A  Peer  might  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
House,  but  there  was  no  law  compelling 
him  to  take  his  seat ;  and  he  had  lately 
presented  petitions  from  two  Peers  who, 
from  conscientious  scruples,  refused  to 
take  their  seats.  No  man  could  accuse  a 
Peer  of  not  having  taken  his  seat  during 
the  Session.  To  be  consistent,  his  noble 
Friends*  opposition  ought,  as  they  forced 
the  adoption  of  the  franchise,  to  compel 
the  enfranchised  to  vote.  He  believed  the 
terms  "jobbers'*  and  **jobbjBry"  were 
very  well  understood  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  indeed,  he  believed  they  were 
not  misunderstood  in  England.  Now,  the 
jobbers  might  be  very  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  franchise,  and,  perhaps,  re- 
quired but  little  compulsion ;  but  why 
should  they  not  allow  the  men  who  were 
not  jobbers,  who  were  disposed  to  live 
quietly  at  home,  and  who  had  no  wish  to 
be  politicians,  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable. 
But  the  noble  Marquess  would  make  them 
politicians,  whether  they  would  or  not. 
**  Oh,  but,"  said  his  noble  Friend,  *' this 
is  the  very  class  of  men  who  ought  to  bo 
compelled  to  vote,  because  they  are  the 
most  free  from  corruption  and  jobbery." 
Well,  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  waa 
partly  right ;  he  (Lord  Brougham)  wished 
that  class  to  be  enfranchised,  but  still  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  enfranchise  themselves.      Those   men 
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naturally  exclaimed — •*  If  we  have  votes, 
we  expose  ourselves  to  influences  on  both 
sides — to  the  landlords,  whoso  politics  we 
do  not  approve  of,  and  to  the  priest,  who 
is  working  for  his  own  purposes  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  prefer  avoiding  the  solici* 
tations  of  either,  by  not  registering  our 
votes."  But  his  noble  Friend,  in  effect, 
said,  whether  you  become  the  tool  of  the 
landlord  or  the  slave  of  the  priest — whe- 
ther you  incur  temporal  wrath  or  spiritual 
indignation,  registered  you  must  be.  They 
were  now,  in  point  of  fact,  asked  to  be- 
come ancillary  to  the  designs  of  the  priests 
and  landlords  of  Ireland.  lie  would  sup- 
port the  Amendment. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  had  never 
listened  to  a  speech  which  went  more  tho- 
roughly upon  a  misunderstanding  of  every 
point  in  the  case  than  that  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord.  There  was  no  compul- 
sion about  the  matter.  Let  the  House 
recollect  how  the  case  stood  up  to  1832  ; 
no  personal  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  was  necessary  to  invest  him  with 
the  character  of  a  voter.  Every  man  pos- 
sessing certain  property  was,  ipso  facto, 
an  elector.  In  1832  this  state  of  things 
was  altered,  and  the  insertion  of  the  name 
in  a  register  was  made  necessary.  When 
the  alteration  of  the  law  was  introduced, 
there  was  no  original  intention  of  changing 
the  old  sy^stem,  under  which,  the  name 
being  upon  the  ratebook  gave  a  man, 
without  personal  interference,  a  right  to 
vote.  The  system  was  altered  solely  in 
compliance  with  a  deputation  of  overseers 
from  Manchester,  who  protested  against 
the  possibility  of  doing  what  they  were  re- 
quired to  do — making  out  a  list  of  free- 
holders. In  this  manner,  the  necessity  for 
personal  application  was  introduced.  In 
boroughs,  however,  the  ratebook  list  was 
Btill  all  that  was  necessary  ;  and  all  the 
names  inserted  in  that  book  as  paying  cer- 
tain sums  were,  ipso  facto ,  those  of  voters. 
In  introducing  into  Ireland,  then,  a  similar 
system  of  rating,  it  was  proposed  to  man- 
age the  electoral  right  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  other  words,  if  a  person  derived 
a  right  to  vote  from  his  rating  upon  the 
parish  books,  it  was  proposed  to  dispense 
with  personal  application,  just  as  personal 
application  was  now,  and  had  always  been, 
dispensed  with  in  similar  instances  here. 
But  what  was,  after  all,  the  necessity  for 
requiring  an  application  on  the  part  of  the 
voter  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  considered 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  a  duty  from 
which  a  man  ought  not  to  shrink.     The 


possession  of  any  political    privilego  in- 
volved the  performance  of  a  political  doty. 
Was    it.    then,    requisite    that    difficulties 
should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty  ?     He  held,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  extreoiely  desirable 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  the 
voter  to  qualify  himself  and   exercise  bis 
function.     It  was  said  that  a  Peer  could 
not  be  compelled  to  take  his  seat  in  that 
House,  or  to  vote.    He  would  not  say  that 
a  Peer  was  obliged  to  attend  and  to  vote 
upon  all  occasions,  but  he  would  say  that 
the  possession  of  a  political  privilege  in- 
volved with  it  a  duty  which  ought  to  be 
discharged.     He  would  further  declare  his 
belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  eyerj  noble 
Lord  who  possessed  the  right  of  voting  ia 
that  House,  to  exercise  that  right  in  a  nuin- 
ner  the  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
It  was  a  solemn  duty,  and  he  well  knew 
that  it  was  so  considered  by  their  Lord- 
ships, many  of  whom  frequently  came  a 
long  distance  to  record  their  votes  at  great 
personal  inconvenience.     He  h<^ed  their 
Lordships  would  agree  with  him,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  dispense  with  personal  ap- 
plication.    The   noble  and  learned  Lord 
spoke  of  the  reluctance  to  register  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  willingness  to  do  so  in  Eng- 
land.    Ho  said  that,  whilst  hardly  one  in 
ten  of  those  qualified  to  register  did  regis- 
ter in  Ireland,  in  England  there  was  not 
one  in  ten  who  failed  to  do  so.   He  hegged 
to  tell  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  he 
was  totally  and  utterly  mistaken  in  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  and  had  he  stood  a  contested 
election  under  the  new  system  of  registra- 
tion, he  would  have  held  very   ditferent 
language.      Every   man   who   knev    any 
thing  of  contested  elections  in  this  country 
was  aware  that,  when  there  was  not  a  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  election,  there  was 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  induce  people 
to  take  the  trouble  of  placing  their  names 
upon  the  register;  and  probably  two-thirds 
of  the  claims  were  lodged  by  political  com- 
mittees at  the  expense  of  future  candi- 
dates— a  system  which  had  the  injurious 
effect  of  separating  the  voters  into  hostile 
political  bands.     The   effect  of  requiring 
the  personal  application  of  each  voter  was* 
that  when  a  contest  was  not  anticipated, 
and  committees  were  not  formed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  voters  would  remain  dis- 
franchised ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand* 
when  there  was  the  prospect  of  an  elec- 
tion, committees  would  be  appointed  oq 
both  sides  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
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gistration,  and  thus  the  country  would  be 
kept,  from  one  year  to  another,  in  all  the 
expense,  irritability,  and  excitement  of  a 
canvass  and  a  contest.  He  knew,  from 
sad  experience,  what  the  result  of  such  a 
system  was.  One  word  upon  another  sub- 
ject. It  was  said  that  electors  in  Ireland 
would  be  subject  to  the  undue  influence  of 
the  landlords  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
priests  on  the  other.  He  was  afraid  there 
was  too  much  truth  in  that  statement;  but 
he  believed  the  only  remedy  to  be  to  en- 
large the  number  of  electors;  because  the 
larger  the  number  the  more  difficult  it 
would  be  to  exercise  an  undue  influence 
over  them. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  objected  to  the 
clause,  not  because  it  proposed  to  register 
the  electors  without  their  application,  but 
because  it  proposed  to  register  one  class, 
and  that  the  lowest  class  of  Irish  voters  ; 
while  another  and  a  higher  class  of  voters, 
he  meant  the  freeholders  and  those  who 
held  tenures  on  lease,  were  left  to  the 
old  system,  of  making  personal  application 
to  be  admitted  on  the  register.  He  thought 
the  only  fair  way  was,  to  make  the  mode 
of  registration,  whether  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory, the  same  to  all. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  reminded  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
there  were  facUitied  for  the  highet*  classes 
of  voters,  which  did  not  exist  with  regard 
to  the  lower,  for  once  placed  on  the  register 
they  remained  on  it  for  ever.  But  he 
would  go  further,  and  warn  noble  Lords  on 
the  Opposition  benches,  that  if  there  was 
anything  that  could  be  devised  to  injure 
the  agricultural  and  protection  interest  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  prevent  this  system  of  what 
was  called  compulsory  registration.  In  the 
towns,  where  agitation  always  existed, 
where  the  strength  of  what  was  called 
tlie  liberal  interest  lay,  every  man  who  had 
a  claim  to  vote  would  be  sure  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  but  in  country  districts  the  claims 
of  the  voters  would  be  neglected,  so  that 
when  an  election  came,  the  influence  of  the 
towns  would  be  predominant.  So  well  was 
this  understood,  that  it  was  no  bfeach  of 
confidence  to  say,  that  several  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  political  agitation  for 
Ireland  had  admitted  to  him  that  a  system 
of  self*acting  registration,  which  would 
embrace  the  country  equally  with  the 
towns,  would  be  injurious  to  their  views. 
He  wished  not  to  give  an  advantage  to 
either  town  or  country.  He  thought  that 
all  voters  should  be  on  the  register,  with- 


out the  necessity  of  making  personal  claitiii 
He  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  give  them 
in  Ireland  the  same  system  of  registration 
which  existed  in  England  previous  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  which  would  have  been  es- 
tablished in  English  counties  if  the  machi- 
nery for  it  existed,  and  which  at  present 
actually  existed  in  English  boroughs, 
without  the  slightest  complaint  ever  having 
been  made  of  its  working.  Ireland  had 
now  a  constituency  reduced  to  28,000,  akid 
if  they  wished  to  give  a  fair  share  of 
political  influence  to  the  agriculturists  of 
Ireland,  they  must  not  pass  this  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  GLENGALL  said,  if  once 
a  ratepayer  was  placed  on  the  register,  be 
would  be  compelled  to  vote.  What  bad  oc- 
curred in  the  county  of  Carlow  ?  120  free- 
holders were  carried  off  in  the  night  by  large 
bodies  of  persons — they  were  placed  in 
carts,  and  taken  into  another  county,  and 
there  left  and  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
candidate  they  had  intended  to  rote  for. 
That  was  the  way  the  elective  franchise 
was  exercised  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  In 
the  county  of  Cork,  similar  scenes  of  out- 
rage occurred.  No  wonder  then  that  tbe 
people  did  not  wish  to  register. 

Lord  EDDISBURY  said,  as  the  last 
Member  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
having  lately  breathed  the  atmosphere  of 
the  other  House,  he  wished  to  say  a  few- 
words  on  this  subject.  He  contended 
ihat  they  had  no  right  to  throw  any  impe- 
diment in  the  way  of  the  franchise,  unless 
they  could  show  some  substantial  reason 
for  so  doing.  They  knew  that  in  this 
country,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  calcu- 
lated than  another  to  keep  alive  political 
animosity  or  irritation,  it  would  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  of  an  annual  court 
for  the  registration  of  voters ;  and  he 
thought  this  was  well  deserving  the  con- 
sideration of  noble  Lords  who  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  that  political  agitation  was 
the  bane  of  Ireland.  Besides,  he  would 
remind  their  Lordships,  that  all  the  solici- 
tation and  annoyance  which  they  now  an- 
ticipated would  happen  to  the  voter  if  he 
were  on  the  register,  would,  under  a  sys* 
tem  of  voluntary  registration,  be  used  if 
he  applied  to  be  put  upon  the  register. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  this  Amendment 
had  a  professed  object  and  a  real  object. 
The  professed  object  was  to  prevent  the 
voter  from  being  intimidated  or  solicited  ; 
which,  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  ob* 
ject,  would  be  attained  by  the  voter  not 
paying   his   rates  till  a  day  or  two  afte^ 
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the  time  fixed  in  the  Bill;  but  the  real 
object  was,  that  they  disliked  Irish  repre- 
sentation, and  that  the  less  extensive  it 
was  made,  the  more  would  it  be  to  their 
taste.  Now  he  thought  that  was  not  the 
way  to  govern  a  great  and  generous  people 
like  the  Irish.  They  were  attempting  to 
rest  the  pyramid  on  its  pointed  end  ;  but 
he  thought  that  even  that  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  the  other  night  called  rub- 
bish, would  be  a  safer  basis  for  the  Irish 
representation,  than  the  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous point  on  which  their  Lordships  pro- 
posed to  place  it.  If  they  lost  the  present 
opportunity  of  placing  the  representation 
of  Ireland  upon  a  proper  footing,  they 
would  excite  and  rouse  again  the  angry 
passions  of  that  people.  They  would  not 
be  so  easily  calmed ;  and  let  him  tell 
them,  that  if  they  rejected  this  measure, 
or,  if  what  he  thought  was  infinitely  worse, 
they  so  far  mutilated  it  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
agree  to  it,  they  would  do  more  to  promote 
that  feeling  than  by  any  other  mode.  He 
questioned  not  their  Lordships'  right  to 
alter  the  Bill;  but  he  must  say  that  if  there 
was  any  one  thing  which  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
the  machinery  by  which  the  elections  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  regulated.  If  they  rejected  it,  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  give  their  assent  to  a  far 
more  extensive  reform.  He  entreated  their 
Lordships,  therefore,  to  be  warned  by  what 
had  followed  the  vote  on  the  East  Ret- 
ford franchise,  and  the  rejection  of  the  8«. 
fixed  duty  on  com,  and  to  agree  now  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  franchise  on  a  satis- 
factory basis,  or  they  might  seek  it  in  vain 
when  it  was  too  late. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said,  if 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Glengall)  was  good  for  anything,  it 
would  show  that  Ireland  was  not  fit  for  a 
representation  at  all.  The  only  remedy 
that  could  be  devised  for  the  evils  the  noble 
Lord  had  described,  was  to  widen  the  fran- 
chise, as  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  prac- 
tise upon  1,000  voters  than  upon  100  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate number  of  electors.  As  to  the  pro* 
posed  self-acting  register,  the  purpose  of 
the  Bill  in  that  respect  would  be  frustrated 
if  a  landlord  had  power  to  induce  persons 
not  to  register. 

On  Question,  their  Lordships  then  di- 
vided : — Content  53  ;  Not  Content  39  : 
Majority  14. 
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DUKSS. 

Beauchamp 

Richmond 

Harewood 

Cleveland 

Lonadale 

MABQUKBSXB. 

Cadogan 

Winchester 

Vemliini 

Abcrcom 

Kinnoull 

Huntley 

TiscoraT 

Ely 

Strangford 

Exeter 

LOBIM. 

XABLS. 

DeRos 

Morton 

De  Frejne 

Galloway 

Sandys 

Warwick 

Alyanlej 

Abergavenny 

Soathampton 

Bathurst 

Famham 

Roden 

Clarina 

Malmesbury 

Wynford 

Nelson 

Templemore 

Bandon 

Crofton 

Rosse 

Colchester 

Wilton 

Blaynej 

Powis 

Abinger 

Desart 

Stanley 

Enniskillen 

Rayleigh 

EUenborongh 

Walainffliam 
Tenterden 

Hardwicke 

Mountcashell 

Grantlej 

Stradbroke 

Redesdale 

Glengall 

Kenyon 

List  of 

the  NOT-CONTEKTB. 

DUKVS. 

Zetland 

Leinster 

▼iscouirT. 

Norfolk 

Canning 

MABQUXBSXS. 

BISHOP. 

Clanricarde 

Limerick 

Donegall 

*     BABOKS. 

Lansdowne 

Beaumont 

Nornianby 

Byron 

Westminster 

Camoya 

XARL8. 

Dunalley 

Bessborough 

Eddisbury 

Bruce 

Erskine 

Carlisle 

Foley 

Fitzwilliam 

Hatherton 

Fingall 

Howden 

Granville 

Kinnaird 

Grey 

Lyttelton 

Gosford 

Langdale 

Minto 

Monteagle 

Moriey 

Oyerstone 

St.  Germans 

Portman 

Strafford 

Whamcliffe. 

Waldegrave 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  to  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Report  to  be  received  on  Tuesdaj. 

AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  GOVERNMENT 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
road. 

Earl  GREY  moved  the  Third  Reading 
of  this  Bill. 

Lord  LYTTELTON:*  My  Lords,  this 
Bill  has  been  to  some  extent  altered,  and 
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I    suppose  improved,   in   the  Committee.  ; 
But  it  is  still  so  far  short  of  what,  as  it  I 
seems  to  me,  a  Bill  should  he  for  the  go-  i 
vernment  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  (hat 
I  am  anxious  to  take  this,  the  last  oppor- 
tunity that  will  occur,  of  making   some 
remarks  on  the  general  question  involved 
in  it. 

My  Lords,  I  have  certainly  seen  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill  with  much  disappointment  j 
and  regret,  hecause  I  helieve  that  in  pass- 
ing it  we  are  losing  the  best  opportunity 
that  has  ever  occurred — an  opportunity 
that  we  may  never  have  again— of  intro- 
ducing a  real  reform  in  our  colonial  system. 
I  am  adverting,  and  shall  advert,  mainly 
to  one  point  in  such  a  reform,  because,  by 
universal  admission,  and  particularly  by 
the  repeated  declarations  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Lord  Grey)  opposite,  it  is  instar  omnium 
— and  this  Bill,  as  I  will  attempt  to  show, 
makes  no  approach  to  it— the  concession 
to  the  colonies  of  real  self-government  in 
their  own  local  affairs. 

My  Lords,  this  principle  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  what  evidently  and  directly  be- 
longs to  it,  but  because  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  question  depends  upon  it.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that 
important  point  of  detail  which  has  already 
been  matter  of  discussion  in  this  House — 
the  question  of  a  second  Legislative  Cham- 
ber in  the  constitution  of  a  colony.  One 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
chamber  in  the  Australian  colonies  has 
been,  that  there  are  no  adequate  materials 
in  their  societies  for  its  composition.  But 
it  is  precisely  because  we  have  not  given 
them  self-government — because  our  colo- 
nists have  not  felt,  in  going  out  to  and  set- 
tling in  the  colonies,  that  they  have  taken 
with  them  that  which  is  the  pride  and 
birthright  of  Englishmen  at  home,  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  main  source  of  the  excel- 
lence of  our  institutions — control  over  their 
own  affairs— that  the  composition  of  their 
society  has  fallen  short  of  what  we  should 
wish  to  see  it,  and  therefore  affords  (if  it 
be  so)  no  sufficient  materials  for  a  second 
or  upper  chamber.  Whereas,  if  we  really 
gave  them  self'-govemment,  we  might 
hope  that  all  the  rest  would  follow,  both 
as  to  this  particular  point,  and  as  to  fitness 
for  all  other  political  privileges. 

My  Lords,  that  the  colonies  have  not 
this  power  of  self-government,  as  long  as 
an  official  department  at  home  has  an  uni- 
versal power  of  disallowance  over  all  their 
local  enactments  on  all  subjects,  great  and 
small,  is  to  me  so  self-evident,  that  I  do 


not  know  how  any  argument  could  make 
it  clearer  than  it  is.  It  is  unaccountable 
how  any  one  can  suppose  that  it  is  any 
answer  to  this  statement  to  allege,  as  the 
noble  Earl  did  the  other  night,  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  of  a  given  number — 100  or 
120 — of  bills  passed  by  the  local  legisla- 
tures, only  a  small  proportion,  five  or  six, 
were  actually  disallowed  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  point  is  not  that  a  certain 
number,  more  or  less,  of  such  bills  is  or  is 
not  disallowed,  but  that  the  whole  number 
might  be  disallowed,  and  the  colonists  can- 
not possibly  tell  which  of  them  will  be  so 
or  not.  We  should  endeavour  to  look  at 
this  question  in  a  more  comprehensive 
manner.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
colonists  may  or  may  not  be  living  under 
laws  which  were  mostly  made  by  them- 
selves, but  what  the  effect  of  our  political 
system,  as  regards  the  colonies,  is  upon 
the  colonial  mind — upon  the  minds  of  those 
at  home,  who  may  be  thinking  of  becom- 
ing colonists — and  what  is  the  general  im- 
pression of  that  system  upon  the  world. 

The  colonists  cannot  possibly  feel  that 
they  have  any  real  self-government,  as 
long  as  the  ultimate  control  over  all  their 
affairs  resides  in  a  power  at  the  Antipodes: 
and,  therefore,  none  of  the  beneficial  effects 
can  be  had  which  would  follow  from  such 
a  feeling. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  first  and  only 
effectual  step  towards  a  real  reform  is  the 
abolition  and  destruction,  as  to  the  local 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  of  this  disallowing 
power  of  the  Colonial  Office.  My  Lords, 
this  general  disallowing  power,  vested  in  a 
department  at  home,  is  a  new  power.  It 
was  provided  by  a  special  clause  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Constitutional  Act  a 
few  years  ago.  How  long  before  that  time 
it  was  practically  in  force  I  shall  not  in- 
quire :  but  I  say  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  old 
and  famous  constitution  of  our  first  Ame- 
rican colonies.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that 
ancient  provision,  repeated  in  this  Bill, 
that  no  local  legislation  shall  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England.  I  have  no  great 
objection  to  that,  which  is  an  ancient  and 
respectable  provision,  supposing  it  to  be 
executed  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
are  probably  acquainted  with  An  able  work 
by  one  of  their  colleagues,  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  on  the  Government  of  Depen* 
dencies.  In  that  work  will  be  folind  A 
careful  examination  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  provision  has  operated;  and  it  will  be 
seen  bow  indefinite  and  indeterminate  it 
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was.  Bat  at  all  events  it  depended — not,  I  that  which  we  also  propose  to  do  id  em- 
as  I  apprehend  it  does  now,  on  the  dixit ,  ther  way — namely,  to  distin^uiah  between 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  or  the  mere  opinion  subjects  of  imperial  and  those  of  merely 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  but,  as  colonial  concern  ;  and  to  reserve  to  the 
being  a  question  of  the  construction  of  a  j  Crown,  as  there  ought  to  be  reserred,  coa- 
statute,  on  the  ordinary  course  of  law;  and  trol  over  the  former,  while  it  is  r^inquish- 
this  ma)ces  the  whole  difference  as  to  the  ed  over  the  latter  class  of  subjects.  I  say, 
confidence  of  the  colonists  in  the  system,  then,  that  this  very  charter  is  the  bMt 
which  is  the  main  point,  and  to  which  I  proof  of  the  position  I  advance. 
shall  further  advert  presently.  |      Now,  the  first  objection  made  to  the  re- 

But  tho  disallowing  power  exercised  by  moval  of  this  disallowing  power  is  foaoded 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  at  home  is  not  upon  the  alleged  prerogative  of  the  Crown: 
to  be  found  in  the  chartered  constitution  that  favourite  bugbear  which  Her  Mm- 
I  refer  to.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  jesty's  Government,  being  each  a  very 
this  in  detail.  It  is  admitted  not  to  have  Whig  Government,  are  perpetually  thrnst- 
existed  in  one  of  them,  and  that  the  best  ing  in  our  faces.  My  Lords,  we  do  not 
of  all — Lord  Baltimore's  Charter  for  the  touch  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  That 
government  of  Maryland.  But  I  will  take  prerogative,  as  has  so  often  been  said,  is 
the  charter  tho  most  different  from  that  of  not  exercised  by  the  Crown  direetlj,  but 
Maryland,  and  the  case  being  proved  with  through  its  Ministers  and  delegates  ;  and 
respect  to  that,  I  should  submit  that,  a  wo  say,  in  this  case,  it  should  be  exercised 
fortiori,  it  is  proved  with  regard  to  the  as  fully  as  now,  but  not  through  the  Minis- 
earlier  ones.  I  take  the  Charter  of  Penn-  ter  at  home,  but  through  the  Minister  of 
sylvania.  That  charter  was  passed  in  the  Crown  on  the  spot,  the  governor  of 
1681 — a  period  of  arbitrary  power — a  com-  the  colony.  The  power  of  the  Crown  over 
paratively  late  period;  and  it  is  a  charter  the  governor  is  absolute,  both  of  appoint- 
which  undoubtedly  is  a  very  restrictive  ment  and  dismissal ;  and  1  should  propose 
charter,  compared  with  the  former  ones,  that  the  connexion  should  be  even  more 
and  which  is  said  by  Grahame,  and  other  close  than  it  now  is,  for  that  he  should  be 
writers  of  authority,  to  differ  from  them  in  paid,  not  as  now,  from  the  colonial  funds, 
this  very  respect,  that  it  contains  this  go-  but  by  the  mother  country  ;  and  he  should 
neral  disallowing  power  of  the  Crown.  My  have  the  full  powers  of  suspension  and 
Lords,  this  is  an  inaccurate  statement,  veto  over  all  the  local  legislation. 
The  charter  undoubtedly  contains  a  provi-  \  Then,  it  is  said,  that  by  this  you  would 
sion,  that  all  bills  passed  by  the  colonial  give  nothing  to  the  colonies ;  for,  if  their 
legislature  should  bo  sent  homo  to  Eng-  legislation  is  to  be  absolutely  controlled,  it 
land  for  consideration.  But  for  what  pur-  ^  may  as  well  bo  by  tho  Colonial  Office  as 
pose,  and  with  what  limitations  ?  The  fol- ;  by  the  colonial  governor.  And  another 
lowing  is  the  substance  of  the  words  : —  form  of  this  objection,  which  has  been  also 
'*  To  the  end  the  said  William  Penn,  d^c,  applied  by  the  noble  Earl  to  the  proposi- 
may  not  hereafter  by  misconstruction  of  tion  of  a  second  chamber,  is,  that  no  pro- 
tho  powers  aforesaid  depart  from  that  faith  '  vision  is  made  against  the  obstruction  of 
and  allegiance,  d^c,  which  they  owe  unto  the  machine  of  government,  which  bj  this 
us,  &c.,  by  colour  of  any  extent  or  large- '  system  would  be  in  the  power  of  one 
ness  of  powers  hereby  given,  or  of  any  laws  :  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Now,  in  the 
to  bo  made  in  such  province  by  virtue  of  -  first  place,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
Buch  powers:  our  will  is  that  a  transcript ,  tween  an  absolute  power  on  the  spot,  and 
of  such  laws  shall,  within  five  years  after  '  one  15,000  miles  off.  But,  in  the  next 
the  making  thereof,  bo  transmitted  to  tho  I  place,  of  course,  here  is  a  theoretical  diffi- 
Frivy  Council,  &>c.  And  if  any  of  tho  culty,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  theoretical 
said  laws  bo  declared  by  us  inconsistent  difficulty ;  for  if  it  is,  why  does  it  not  ap- 
with  the  sovereignty  or  lawful  prerogative  ply  further  ?  Why  does  it  not  apply  to 
of  us,  &c.,  or  contrary  to  the  faith  and    this  country?     In  this  country,  it  is  in 


allegiance  due  to  the  legal  government  of 
this  realm  from  the  said  William  Penn,  iic. 
then  such  laws  shall  become  void :  other- 
wise the  said  laws  shall  remain  and  stand 
in  full  force,'*  &c. 

Now,  this  is  distinctly  not  a  general  dis- 
allowing power.  It  is  a  provision  for  doing 


the  power  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Government.  Why  is  it  not  done  ?  Of 
course,  we  know  the  reply.  It  is  because 
of  tho  public  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
country  generally,  which  acts  upon  the 
Legislature ;  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
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people  of  ibis  country  are  really  self- 
governed.  So  it  would  be  in  the  colonies, 
if  wc  would  trust  them.  The  objection  is 
a  part  of  that  general  notion  by  which  we 
look  upon  the  colonists  as  children,  as 
something  inferior  to  ourselves,  and  there- 
fore not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  political  pri- 
vileges ;  and  this  idea  verifies  itself,  and 
they  become  not  fit  to  be  so  trusted,  be- 
cause we  will  not  deal  with  them  as  if 
they  were. 

How  is  it,  then,  under  the  actual  sys- 
tem ?  No  doubt  there  is  a  public  opinion 
in  the  colonies  on  these  matters,  but  it 
cannot  act.  It  can  act,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  colonial  governor ;  but  he  gets  out  of 
the  way  of  it;  he  declines  from  it,  because 
he  is  not  the  real  depository  of  power.  Ho 
shelters  himself,  whenever  he  pleases, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Colonial  Office,  so 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  colony  passes 
by  him,  and  cannot  reach  him.  Nor  can  it 
act — I  do  not  say  in  a  few  very  great  mat- 
ters, but  in  the  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred cases  which  are  comparatively  small, 
but  which  go  to  make  up  the  ordinary  po- 
litical life  of  the  colony — upon  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  is  the  real  depositary  of 
power  :  because  it  is  too  weak  to  act  with 
any  effect.  Thus,  where  it  could  act,  it  has 
nothing  to  act  upon  ;  and  when  it  has  some- 
thing to  act  upon,  it  is  too  weak  to  do  so. 

Again,  as  to  public  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try, which  might  act  upon  the  Colonial 
Office,  it  is  simply  non-existent.  On  some 
few  occasions  of  unusual  importance  about 
colonial  matters,  a  ferment  and  agitation 
is  created  here,  proportioned  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  and  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  feel  it;  but,  as  before,  I  am 
speaking  of  the  great  mass  of  subjects, 
and  concerning  those,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  feeling  in  this  country  to  interfere  with 
the  Colonial  Office.  That  Office,  therefore 
— and  I  am  speaking  of  things  qucB  ipse 
vidif  et  quorum  pars  paroa  /ui — is  not 
only  to  the  colonies  a  distant  power,  with 
all  the  inconvenience  of  that  distance,  but 
practically  an  irresponsible  power. 

In  order  to  assign  to  the  colonies  them- 
selves the  control  over  matters  of  merely 
local  concern,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  such  matters  and  those  of  im- 
perial interest,  which  should  be  reserved 
for  the  home  authority.  Now,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  those  who  oppose  this  propo- 
sition to  say,  "  Oh,  it  is  quite  impossible  : 
you  cannot  make  such  a  distinction  ;  and 
when  you  had  attempted  it.  you  would 
only  give  occasion  for  endless  litigation.*' 


On  both  points  the  objection  seems  to  me 
insufficient.  Why  cannot  you  try  ?  The 
noble  Earl  said  lately  of  those  to  whom  I 
belong,  the  colonial  reformers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colonial  Reform  Society,  that 
on  this  question  of  the  separation  between 
imperial  and  local  matters,  we  are  all  split 
into  sections,  and  that  each  has  his  crotchet 
as  to  how  that  separation  should  be  made. 
But  what  we  say  is,  that,  take  any  of  the 
systems  so  proposed,  any  of  the  crotchets 
that  proceed  on  such  a  separation,  and  yea 
would  get  a  far  better  system  than  that 
which  DOW  prevails,  and  one  open  to  ful*- 
ther  improvement.  Because,  after  all,  as 
regards  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  no 
doubt  could  possibly  exist  whether  or  not 
they  are  of  only  local  interest.  So  far  the 
classification  could  be  made  without  diffi- 
culty or  dispute  ;  and  the  mere  attempt  to 
do  so,  and  the  knowledge  that,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  mass  of  their  local  sub- 
jects, they  would  be  self-governed,  would 
be  a  greater  boon  to  our  colonies  than  any- 
thing that  has  lately  been  done. 

Again  I  say,  why  do  you  not  try  1  You 
have  an  excellent  example  by  analogy — 
the  relation  between  the  Union  and  the 
several  States  of  America.  A  scheme 
proceeding  upon  this  separation  has  been 
proposed  by  various  persons,  chiefly  in 
what  I  will  venture  to  say  is  the  most  able 
and  comprehensive  plan  that  has  yet  been 
propounded  on  this  subject,  the  frame  of  a 
Bill  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  William  Molesworth. 

The  objection  as  to  litigation,  in  fact, 
points  to  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme.  No  doubt  there  would  be  dis- 
putes as  to  whether  a  given  subject  be- 
longs to  one  class  or  to  the  other ;  but 
whereas  all  disputes  now  are  settled  in  the 
dark  by  the  Colonial  Office,  by  what  we 
propose  all  such  questions  would  be  settled 
in  due  and  open  course  of  law,  in  the  face 
of  day,  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  such  as  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  again,  it  is  said, 
with  a  singular  inadvertence,  that  the 
colonies  would  gain  nothing ;  that  the 
Crown  would  be  only  acting  through  its 
Privy  Council,  whereas  before  it  acted 
through  its  Colonial  Office.  But,  of 
course,  as  before,  with  reference  to  the 
all-important  point,  the  confidence  which 
the  colonists  would  feel  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system,  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  thing  is  done — between  a  secret 
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and  irresponsible  authority,  and  a  public 
tribunal  acting  with  the  solemnity  of  judi- 
cial procedure. 

Moreover,  such  a  system  would  evidently 
tend  more  and  more  to  work  itself  clear, 
and  to  become  more  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory as  it  proceeds.  Because  such  a  tri- 
bunal would  be  guided  by  its  own  prece- 
dents, so  that  questions,  such  as  arc  sup- 
posed, when  once  debated  and  adjudged, 
would  be  settled  for  ever,  and  no  further 
litigation  need  arise  upon  them. 

We  may  judge  of  the  trivial  nature  of 
the  objections  made  to  this  proposal,  by 
that  which  was  offered  in  the  very  slight 
and  perfunctory  reply  that  was  vouchsafed 
by  the  Government  in  the  other  House  to 
Sir  W.  Molesworth's  speech.  It  was 
said,  what  do  you  do  about  e&cheats  in  the 
colonies  ?  Is  that  an  imperial  or  a  colo- 
nial matter?  Why,  what  does  it  matter 
which  it  is  ?  Put  it  in,  into  either  of  the 
classes,  whichever  you  please  ;  or  let  it 
alone,  and  let  it  be  decided  whenever  the 
question  shall  arise.  No  one  supposes 
that  it  is  necessary  that  the  classification 
should  be  from  the  first  made  completely 
and  without  fault. 

My  Lords,  such  is  the  outline  of  the 
scheme  which  we  recommend,  and  which 
would  give  to  the  colonies  the  best  secu- 
rity which  the  nature  of  things  permits, 
that  they  shall  enjoy  self-government.  Of 
course  it  would,  in  theory,  be  open  to  Par- 
liament to  reverse  its  own  course  ;  but  a 
Parliamentary  security  would  be  the  best 
that  it  is  practicable  to  give. 

My  Lords,  I  know  very  well  that  these 
colonies  will  eventually  obtain  self-govern- 
ment. I  did  not  say  that  such  a  scheme 
as  I  propose  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  obtain  it  ;  but  that  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  give  it  them.  I 
know  that  they  will  obtain  it,  because  I 
see  it  has  been  obtained,  without  any  such 
concession  on  our  part,  by  the  great  colony 
of  Canada ;  and  Australia  will  do  the 
same.  Canada  has  obtained  it  by  its  own 
growth,  and  by  the  force  of  events,  so 
that  it  practically  knows  and  feels  that  it 
has  self-government,  which  is  as  good  a 
security  as  any  colony  can  desire.  But 
here,  again,  the  whole  difference  lies  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  end  has  been 
reached.  Canada  has  reached  it  by  a  pro- 
cess which  has  brought  with  it  no  grati- 
tude, no  attachment  to  this  country,  and, 
above  all,  which  brought  with  it  no  ade- 
quate assimilation  of  the  character  of 
the  colonial  mind  to  the  best  elements  of 


our  society  at  home,  which,  as  I  hare  siid, 
is  what  ought  to  be  the  main  object  in  o«r 
view.  We  ought  to  look  on  onr  coloDial 
empire  not  as  a  great  machinery  of  export 
and  import  trade,  and  of  material  beneit 
to  ourselves,  but  as  imposing  on  ob  the 
responsibility  of  worthily  founding  grett 
nations,  which  they  will  be,  throogfaoot 
the  world  ;  and,  therefore,  the  character 
of  the  communities  we  are  bo  founding  ii 
the  one  great  point  for  our  consideration. 

My  Lords,  I  further  regret  this  BiD 
when  I  consider  the  particular  charaeter 
and  condition  of  the  Australian  cohmiei. 
Whatever  the  North  American  Coloniet 
may  be,  they  are  pretty  nearly  beyond  our 
reach  now,  to  moidd  or  to  influence  them. 
The  Australian  colonies  are  still  in  their 
youth  :  it  is  still  in  our  power,  as  I  ba- 
lieve,  to  train  them  towards  what  we  would 
wish  them  to  be,  by  communicating  to 
them  good  political  institutions.  The  pre- 
sent Bill,  while  it  gives  them  too  little 
power  of  self-regulation  in  some  respects, 
gives  them  too  much  in  others.  We  ought 
to  give  them  the  outline  of  their  system 
ourselves,  leaving  it  to  them  to  fill  it  up : 
whereas  here  we  give  them  an  ontlioe 
which  is  confessedly  not  the  beat,  and  we 
leave  it  to  them,  if  they  please,  to  alter 
that  outline  ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
keep  to  ourselves  an  universal  power  over 
all  the  smallest  details  of  their  local  ad- 
ministration. 

My  Lords,  it  is  true  that  a  sort  of  satis- 
faction is  felt  in  these  colonies  at  this 
measure,  compared  with  the  still  wens 
system  which  they  had  before ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  makes  it  the  less  likely 
that  a  really  good  system  will  ever  be  in- 
troduced, when  we  have  induced  them  to 
acquiesce  in  the  inferior  one  :  and  there- 
fore causes  me  to  lament  still  more  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.  My  Lords,  for  these 
reasons,  though  I  cannot  think  of  dividing 
the  House,  I  shall  say  "  Not  Content*'  to 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Earl  GREY,  in  answer  to  the  observa- 
tions of  his  noble  Friend,  could  only  say 
that  in  former  stages  of  this  measure  he 
had  addressed  the  House  at  great  length, 
and  now  ho  could  only  repeat  the  argil" 
mcnts  he  had  used  before.  He  did  not 
find  anything  in  what  his  noble  Friend 
had  stated  to  alter  his  opinion  of  this 
measure,  which  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  now  agree  to  read  a  third  time. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*  and  passed. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  July  5,  1850. 

MiNUTss.]  Public  Bills.  —  1*  Marriages  Act 
Amendment  ;  Loan  Societies  ;  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction ;  Stock  in  Trade  ;  Turnpike  Acts 
Continuance,  Ac.;  Militia  Ballots  Suspension. 
3*  Railways  Abandonment ;  Linen,  Ac  ,  Manu- 
factures (Ireland)  ;  Borough  Bridges. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION— EXPLANATION. 

Sir  G.  grey  stated,  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  he  had 
inadvertently  fallen  in  the  dehate  of  last 
night  upon  the  education  question  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  answer  to  some  ohser- 
vations  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford,  as  to  an  ad- 
dress which  had  been  presented  by  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  stated  that  that  ad- 
dress had  been  signed  by  Mr.  Denison. 
He  believed  at  the  time — speaking  from 
memory — that  that  statement  was  strictly 
true;  but  upon  looking  over  the  originfd 
address  this  morning,  he  had  found  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Denison  was  not  among 
the  names  of  those  who  had  signed  the  ad- 
dress. He  felt  it  due  to  that  rev.  gentle- 
man that  he  should  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  his  name  was  not 
appended  to  the  address,  and  to  express 
his  regret  that  he  should  have  made  that 
mis-statement. 

ASSISTANT  SURGEONS  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Captain  BOLDERO  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  what  steps  had  been  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  House  on 
the  8th  of  April  last  as  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  assistant  surgeons  on  board  ships  of 
war  ? 

Sir  F.  BARING  said,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  he  stated  that  there  was  a 
cabin  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  study 
on  the  part  of  assistant  surgeons.  On  in- 
quiry it  appeared  that  though  the  order 
had  been  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  it  had 
not  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  take 
care  that  it  should  be  fully  carried  out. 
With  regard  to  the  cabins  for  the  assist- 
ant surgeons,  the  vote  of  the  House  had 
been  attended  to,  and  he  had  most  anxi- 
ously looked  to  see  how  far  it  was  possible 
to  carry  it  entirely  into  effect;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  happened  that  they  could  not 
by  a  vote  of  that  House  add  to  the  accom- 
modation of  a  ship,  and  while  it  was  their 
anxious  wish  to  give  accommodation  to  all 
the  officers  of  the  service,  yet  they  had  two 


I  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  one 
was  the  efficiency  of  the  ship  of  war,  and 
the  other  was  the  interference  with  the 
accommodation  of  the  crew.  In  some  ships 
it  would  be  impossible  to  givd  that  addi- 
tional accommodation  to  the  assistant  sur- 
geons without  interfering  with  that  of  the 
crew :  in  such  cases  the  Admiralty  had  di- 
rected that  accommodation  to  be  given,  but 
in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  war  it 
would  not  be  convenient  to  do  so  without 
infringing  the  two  points  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded.  With  regard  to  the  messing 
in  the  ward  room,  it  was  thought  requisite 
that  the  assistant  surgeons  should  serve 
some  apprenticeship  before  they  should  be 
admitted  to  mess  in  the  ward  room. 
Amongst  those  who  were  most  anxious 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  surgeons, 
such  a  course  was  considered  extremely 
important.  It  was  then  proposed  that 
they  should  serve  three  years  before  being 
allowed  the  advantages  of  the  ward  room. 

MALT  TAX. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  in  soliciting  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  malt  tax,  he 
begged  to  assure  them  that  he  brought  it 
forward  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
without  any  promise  of  support  from  any 
quarter  of  the  House.  In  no  way  what- 
ever could  it  be  considered  a  party  ques- 
tion; for  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  intimated  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  able  to  dispense  with 
the  malt  tax;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
noble  Lord  occupying  ^  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  the  other  House,  as  head  of  the 
Protectionist  party,  had  publicly  declared 
that  he  could  not  give  his  support  to  a 
Motion  of  this  kind,  which  would  rob  the 
revenue  of  so  large  a  sum.  He  (Mr. 
Cayley)  could,  therefore,  be  influenced  by 
no  other  motive  than  a  conscientious  con- 
viction that,  under  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  and  under  the  novel  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  late 
commercial  changes,  nothing  (short  of  the 
re-imposition  of  the  old,  or  a  modified  sys- 
tem of  Protection)  could  so  conduce  to  the 
well-being  of  agriculture,  as  the  repeal  of 
this  most  oppressive  tax.  Taxation  was 
never  very  popular,  and  still  less  was  it 
likely  to  be  so  when  it  was  oppressive  and 
unequal.  Taxation  I  what  was  it,  after 
all,  but  this :  that  the  nation  had  run  up  a 
large  score,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  was  in  the  position  of  pay- 
master, caUed  upon  all  parties  to  pay  their 
*'  shot,*'  as  it  was  commonly  called  ?   Now 
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if  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  chose  to  indulge 
themselves  in  any  entertainment,  and,  on 
the  hill  heing  called  for,  only  ^se  of  them 
were  ready  to  contrihute  to  its  payment, 
the  one  who  "  shirked  *'  would  surely  not 
be  very  graciously  looked  upon,  nor  could 
his  companions  be  expected  with  a  very 
good  grace  to  start  a  whip  to  pay  his  share. 
It  would  be  the  same  in  a  commercial  part- 
nership, or  any  other  joint-stock  concern — 
of  which  society  at  large  was  one.     Bur- 
dens imposed  for  the  use  or  protection  of 
all,  to  be  cheerfully  borne,  must  be  equally 
borne.      But   the  complaint  against  the 
malt  tax  was  not  only  that  it  was  so  heavy 
and  oppressive,  but  that  it  was  partial,  and 
imposed  on  agricultural  produce  a  greater 
burden   than    was   thrown   on   any   other 
branch  of  British  industry.     By  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  British  agriculture,  after 
a  long  period  of  protection,  had  been  de- 
prived of  it.     It  had  been  often  stated  that 
the  com  laws  were  of  late  enactment,  and 
dated  no  farther  back  than  1815.     It  was, 
however,  notorious  that  these  laws  giving 
protection  up  to  48«.  a  quarter  for  wheat, 
had  existed  not  less  than  170  years,  and 
that  in  1670  that  system  began  which  had 
expired  in  last  year.     It  was  true  that  in 
1815  a  higher  protection  had  been  estab- 
lished than  theretofore  had  existed;  and 
that  whereas,  in   1790,   the  pivot  was  a 
price  of  545.,  in  1804  it  was  64«.,  and  in 
i815,  80«.  But  surely  these  circumstances 
showed  that  British    agriculture  was  en- 
titled, after  such  a  long  period  of  protec- 
tion, not  merely  to  justice,  but  (if  it  were 
required,  which  it  was  not)  to  something 
more  than  justice,  and  even  to  a  tender  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
During  the  long  period  of  protection,  the 
landed  interests  were  in  power,  and  were 
not  unwilling  to  extend  to  other  classes  the 
same  protection  which  they  required  for 
themselves.     Their  principle  was,  •*  Live 
and  let  live."     Indeed,  the  system  of  pro- 
tection did  not  begin  with  corn,  but  with 
the  woollen  manufacture.    Until  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  had  been  the  habit  of  the 
population  of  this  country  to  purchase  their 
woollen  clothing  principally  of  the  Flem- 
ings;   but,  in  order  to  favour  our  woollen 
manufacture,  prohibitory  duties  were  estab- 
lished against  the  importation  of  Flemish 
woollens,  and  a  prohibition  also  was  estab- 
lished against  the  export  of  British  wool, 
which    had   been   previously  exported   to 
Flanders.     Mr.  Porter  stated — 

•'  From  n  very  oarly  perio<l  our  woollon  nianii- 1 
fiicture  has  been  the  object  of  the  especial  protec-  • 


tion  of  the  English  Government.  Originally,  is- 
doed,  the  export  of  British  wool  wms  allowed.  Bit 
in  1660,  it  was  strictly  prohibited.  And  this  Uw 
reautined  in  force  untU  1830." 

He  stated  these  facts  to  show  that  protec- 
tion was  no  selfish  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  landed  interest,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  commenced  for  the  benefit  of 
our  manufacturers.     And,   to   show  how 
our  English   woollen   manufaoturet   were 
'  fostered,  he  would  state,  that  being  alann- 
cd  at  the  progress  of  the  manufaetuie  in 
Ireland,  thej  presented  petitions  to  both 
Houses,  who  presented  addresaea  to  the 
Grown  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III., 
and  that  monarch  answered  the  addreises 
thus — **  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to 
discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land, and  encouraco  the   linen   manifae- 
ture.*'     It  wns  under  such  circnni stances 
that  the  woollen  manufacture  had  risen  up 
by  the  aid  of  protection.     And  the  cotton 
trade  had  grown  up  under  the  same  sys- 
tem, for  the  cotton  manufacture  of  India 
had  actually  been  destroyed   bj   the  en- 
couragement afforded  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer in  England.     From  the  year  1770 
to  1825  there  were  discriminating  duties 
on  English   and  Indian  cotton    manaftfl- 
tures,  the  former  being  admitted  into  India 
at  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  the  latter  into 
England  at  a  duty  on  the  average  of  15 
per  cent.     This  system  ruined  the  cotton 
manufacturer  in  India,  and  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  some  five  hundred  tfaoosand 
weavers   and  others  in  Dacca   and  else- 
where, through  the  distress  thus  caused. 
These  facts  showed  that  ihe  agricolturitts 
demanded     nothing     through     protectioa 
which  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  the  mann- 
facturing    interest.     In  asking,   however, 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  he  asked,  on 
the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  only  stric* 
justice,  for  it  was  oppressive,  partial,  and 
unjust.     The  objections  to  it  had  been  al- 
ready recognised  by  the  House,  which  had 
on  several  occasions  voted  its  repeal,  al- 
though  afterwards   the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  time  being  had  induced 
the  House  to  rescind  their  vote.     In  ask- 
ing its  repeal  on  this  occasion,  he  could 
a|»pcal  to  various  authorities,  differing  in 
opinion  on  other  points  from  himself — to 
the   authority  of  the   right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Mom  her  for  Ripon,  who,  in  1839,  in  a 
debate  on  the  corn  laws,  said  that  if  they 
were  repealed,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
malt  tax  could  not  survive  a  single  year, 
and  that  the  agriculturists  ought  not  to  be 
precluded  from  growing  their  own  beet- 
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root  sugar  and  tobacco.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  who  had  al- 
ways introduced  the  question  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  until  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  took  it  out  of  his  hands, 
and  asked  the  agriculturists  if  they  would 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  if 
they  had  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  which, 
he  said,  the  country  would  be  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  on  those  terms.  And  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  intimated 
a  similar  opinion  in  his  celebrated  budget; 
and  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  hoped,  therefore,  for 
these  hon.  Members*  support.  There  was 
(said  the  hon.  Member)  another  name,  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  it  was  not  almost  indecorous  to 
refer  to — he  meant  the  name  of  that  emi- 
nent man  who  had  so  lately  and  so  in- 
scrutably been  withdrawn  from  their  coun- 
cils. But  as  he  could  cite  no  higher  au- 
thority than  that  distinguished  name,  per- 
haps the  House  would  permit  him  to  appeal 
to  it.  On  the  same  occasion,  in  1839,  in 
reply  to  arguments  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated, 
if  they  were  repealed,  he  would  say, 
**  Let  the  farmer  grow  his  own  tobacco, 
and  manufacture  and  consume  his  own 
malt.'*  And  there  were  other  occasiona 
on  which  that  eminent  man  expressed  a 
similar  opinion.  Thus,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  1834,  in  a  discussion  on  a  petition, 
said — 

"  Before  you  determine  to  take  off  the  restric- 
tion on  the  import  of  foreign  com,  you  ought  first 
to  look  at  the  burdens  to  which  the  landlord  is 
subject,  and  at  the  difference  in  degree  in  which 
those  burdens,  whether  they  be  local  or  public  bur- 
dens, press  upon  the  landed  proprietor  and  the 
manufacturer  respectively.  Consider  the  land 
tax,  the  malt  tax,  and  the  payment  of  tithes — for 
tithes  are  admitted,  by  all  political  economists 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  in 
corn,  to  be  a  tax  peculiarly  burdensome  to  the 
land,  and  for  which  the  land  is  intitled  to  equiva- 
lent protection.  •  •  *  If  there  be  free  trade 
in  corn,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  landholder  will 
bo  no  longer  able  to  bear  those  burdens  that  press 
peculiarly  on  the  land  ?  Let  not  the  manu&cturer 
suppose  that,  if  the  interest  of  the  landholder  is 
sacrificed,  he  can  bear  his  present  burdens  ;  there 
must  be  a  different  appropriation  of  those  bur- 
dens, a  transfer  of  them  from  the  landed  to  more 
prosperous  interests." 

And  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  discussion  of  a  pe- 
tition in  1834,  said— 

"  Destroy  the  whole  system  of  protection  aod 
prohibition,  and  even  then  you  will  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  burdens  upon  land  are  not  un- 
fairly laid — whether  malt,  for  instance,  is  not 
taxed  in  a  degree  which,  although  the  tax  may  be 
paid  by  the  consumer,  unduly  encourages  the  con- 


sumption of  other  articles  to  which,  but  for  the 
tax,  malt  would  be  preferred." 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  tax  itself.  He 
(Mr.  Cayley)  believed  that  the  House  were 
hardly  aware  of  the  extreme  oppressiveness 
of  the  tax,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
carried  out.  Till  lately  there  were  100 
penalties  liable  to  be  incurred  in  the  manu- 
facture of  malt,  so  that  the  maltster  could 
scarcely  stir  in  all  the  process  between  the 
cistern  and  the  kiln  without  running  a  risk; 
and  though  at  present  there  were  only 
thirty-two,  yet  scarce  any  were  less  than 
100^.  in  amount,  and  it  was  virtually  im- 
possible to  escape  the  infliction  of  them  if 
the  excisemen  were  extreme  in  a  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  following 
were  some  of  the  hardships  and  vexations. 
The  object  of  the  exciseman  was  to  get 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  duty.  This 
was  obtained  in  the  couch.  To  obtain  this 
the  exciseman  obliged  the  maltster  to  throw 
his  barley  as  highly  as  possibly,  in  three 
conical  heaps  into  the  oouch  from  the  cis- 
tern, so  that  as  much  space  should  exist  as 
possible  between  each  grain.  The  gauge 
was  then  taken  of  the  cubical  contents — 
building  space  and  air  as  well  as  barley. 
Much  was  sometimes  said  as  to  the  objec- 
tions against  taxes  on  light,  like  the  window 
duties.  But  the  malt  tax  was  a  ti^x  on  air 
and  space.  The  success  of  malting  often 
depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the  constant 
changing  of  the  water;  but  this  the  excisQ 
would  not  pernnit  more  than  once.  Then, 
again,  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  barley 
would  make  good  beer,  but  was  not  allow- 
ed, for  fear  of  injuring  the  revenue.  In 
short,  such  were  the  excise  regulations, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  in  a  sure,  Bcientifio»  or  suc- 
cessful manner.  Then,  again,  suoh  was 
the  insecurity  of  the  trade  and  the  risk  of 
incurring  penalties,  that  no  sn^all  capital- 
ists could  procure  the  "  bondsmen*  re- 
quired by  the  excise  laws  as  security  for 
the  revenue;  and  the  consequence  had  been 
that  the  malt  trade  had  become  a  great 
monopoly,  as  also  had  the  brewing  trade — 
so  much  so,  that  there  were  fewer  malt- 
sters now  in  the  country  than  there  were 
five  years  ago,  and  eight  out  of  ten  public- 
houses  belonged  to  brewers.  In  fact,  a 
brewer  could  afford  to  give  lOOZ.  for  a 
house  only  worth  501.  on  account  of  the 
sale  of  his  beer,  and  enormous  were  the 
profits  thus  made  upon  the  malt.  A  word 
or  two  as  to  the  process.  The  manufac- 
ture of  malt  was  one  in  which  the  process 
of  nature  w<m   artificially  imitated,   and 
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therefore  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  in 
which  it  was,  for  instance,  of  the  utmost 
importance  whether  the  malt  wore  long 
enough  in  the  "  cistern,"  which  it  scarcely 
ever  was,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  swell 
80  much  as  to  occasion  too  high  a  gauge  in 
the  couch,  and  consequently  too  heavy  a 
rate  of  duty.  To  escape  duty,  the  malt- 
sters steeped  the  harley  too  short  a  time  in 
the  cistern,  and  made  up  for  it  by  sprink- 
ling on  the  floor ;  and  the  regulations  of 
the  excise  most  materially  interfered  with 
and  obstructed  the  process — the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  which,  indeed,  were  such  that 
it  was  obvious  no  interference  should  take 
place — the  farmer  should  be  his  own  malt- 
ster. But  he  could  not  be  so,  on  account 
of  the  heaviness  of  the  tax.  Why,  how- 
ever, should  the  maltster  be  dealt  with  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  manufacturer? 
The  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  use  his 
own  malt.  In  the  inspired  writings  it  was 
said  that  the  labourer  should  bo  the  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil;  but  in 
this  country  the  labourer  was  in  a  great 
degree  deprived  of  his  national  beverage, 
the  fruit  of  his  toil,  through  the  tax  on 
malt.  Again,  the  farmer,  but  for  the  duty, 
would  use  malt  extensively,  instead  of  oil 
cake.  It  had  been  disputed  how  far  this 
was  so,  as  to  dry  malt ;  but  he  had  con- 
sulted Dr.  Ure  on  the  subject,  who  had 
said  that  the  experiments  of  the  excise  on 
the  subject  proved  nothing.  However,  it 
was  certain  that  the  "  wash  "  from  distil- 
leries, or  "  sweet  wort,"  was  far  more  nu- 
tritious than  dry  barley  or  dry  malt ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  competitions  for  cattle 
prizes,  it  was  usual  to  forbid  the  use  of  it, 
on  account  of  the  expense;  and  it  was  most 
unfair  that  farmers  should  be  debarred 
from  the  use  of  so  valuable  an  article  of 
food  for  their  cattle,  on  account  of  oppres- 
sive and  partial  taxation.  In  reference  to 
the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  saccha- 
rine in  malt,  it  was  probable  that  the  sac- 
charine in  malt  was  not  two-thirds,  proba- 
bly not  one- half,  developed  until  it  was  in 
the  mash  tun.  In  former  times,  when  the 
duty  was  not  so  high,  there  used  to  be  a 
malt  house  attached  to  every  farm  house — 
and  so  there  would  again,  if  this  tax  were 
repealed.  It  was  said  that  the  tax  was 
paid  by  the  consumer,  as  the  phrase  was. 
but,  if  so,  how  happened  it  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers  were  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  yam  and  printed 
calicoes,  which  were  as  much  paid  by  the 
consumer  as  that  on  malt  ?  Such  an  ar- 
gument was  obviously  fallacious,  for  it  was 


plain  that  a  duty  limited  the  consnmptioa 
by  raising  the  price.     His  object  in  asking 
for  the  repeal  of  this  tax  was  to  lower  the 
price  of  malt  and  beer,  and  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  barley,   and   so    raise  its 
price;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
displacing  wheat  and  oata,  and  ao  raising 
their  price  also.     The  malt  tax  amounted 
to  cent  per  cent  on  the  article  manufisc- 
tured.     II ow  would  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  like  an  exciseman  to  walk  into 
his  mill  any  hour  of  the  day,  interfere  with 
every  process  of  his  manufacture*  and  tax 
him  besides  100  per  cent  on  the  article  he 
made  ?     He  (Mr.  Cayley)  should  be  sorry 
to  be  the  exciseman.  Manj  Members  said, 
"  Taxes  must  be  paid."     Yes,  but  they 
should  be  fairly  distributed.     And  the  ob- 
jection to  the  malt  tax  was,  that  it  was  to 
partial  and  unequal.     The  House,  perhaps, 
was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  exemp- 
tions enjoyed  by  manufacturere  from  duties 
on   articles   used   in   their    manofactores. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  article  of  soap, 
they  had  enjoyed  a  total,  and  now  enjoyed 
a  partial,  exemption.     The  hon.   Member 
here  referred  to  a  statement  as  to  the  use 
of  soap  for  manufactures  of  woollen,  flax. 
cotton,  silk,  and  linen  goods.     The  amoont 
of  allowances  in  1849  was  on20,000,000]bi. 
Why  was  this  exemption  made  ?     Accor- 
ding to  the  opposite  argument  the  duty 
was  paid  by  the  consumer.     Aye,  bat  the 
manufacturers   were   aware  that  the  foil 
duty  would  increase  the  price  of  their  goods, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  consumption  of 
them.     Why  not  apply  the  same  principle, 
then,  to  the  malt  manufacturer  I     Then, 
again,  as  to  the  duty  on  paper,  at  to  wbieh 
there  had  been  great  complaints.     There 
had  been  a  good  deal  said  in  a  leading 
journal  which  greatly  influenced  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country — the  Times — in  refer- 
ence to  this  Motion,  as  to  the  extent  to  wbieh 
this  duty  on  paper  affected  it ;  although, 
according  to  the  argument  of  that  journal 
on  the  malt  tax,  the  duty  should  be  imma- 
terial to  it,  being  "  paid  by  the  consumers,** 
that  is,  the  purchasers  of  the  paper.     How- 
ever, a  copy  of  the  TimeSt  with  the  sup- 
plement,   weighed   four  ounces,    and   the 
paper  tax  upon  it  was  one  farthing  and  a 
quarter.     The  stamp  was  only  one  penny, 
and  thus  the  total  duty  on  such  paper  was 
not   three  half-pence,   that  is,  leas   than 
25  per  cent;  whereas  the  malt  tax  was 
100  per  cent.     It  should  be  recollected, 
too,  that  for  the  penny  so  paid  on    the 
stamp,    the    paper    was    carried     free ; 
whereas  the  farmer  had  to  paj  the  car- 
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riage  of  his  malt.  The  tax  on  the 
Times  was  not  equal  to  this  privilege, 
for  if  it  had  to  go  hj  post  according  to  its 
weight,  it  would  cost  double  the  tax,  and 
its  price  would  increase,  and  its  consump- 
tion lessen  in  proportion.  As  regarded  the 
tax  on  advertisements,  it  was  plain,  by  the 
instance  of  the  North  British  Advertiser, 
which  circulated  gratis,  that  advertisements 
in  spite  of  taxes  paid  pretty  well.  Now, 
with  reference  to  what  the  farmers  thought 
of  this  tax,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Ellman,  of  Sussex,  who,  after  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  his  father,  who  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  whose  memory  went  back 
to  the  time  when  cottagers  brewed  their 
own  beer,  stated,  as  some  proof  of  the 
very  injurious  effects  of  this  tax,  that 
the  barley  grown  on  his  farm,  near 
Lewes,  was  now  nearly  unsaleable,  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  could  bene- 
fit the  farmer  more  than  the  repeal  of 
this  odious  impost.  [The  hon.  Member 
also  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  written  by 
a  captain  in  the  Navy,  who  was  also  an 
excellent  practical  farmer,  to  the  effect 
that  whereas  he  could  grow  seven  quar- 
ters of  barley  per  acre  on  his  land,  for 
which  he  got  9{.  I65.,  the  Govern- 
ment took  ll.  45.  8d.]  Yet  it  was 
said  that  this  tax  was  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. But  even  if  it  was,  were  not  the 
agricultural  labourers  the  chief  consumers 
of  beer  ?  And  yet  these  were  some  of 
the  parties  whom  they  boasted  of  having 
exempted  from  the  payment,  of  the  in- 
come tax,  though  they  threw  upon  them 
the  payment  of  a  ten  times  heavier  burden 
in  this  tax  upon  malt.  But  there  were 
other  ways  in  which  this  tax  operated  in- 
juriously, and  among  them  might  be  named 
the  fact  that  farmers  had  now  their  labour- 
ers much  less  in  their  houses  than  used 
formerly  to  be  the  habit — a  circumstance 
that  was  very  much  to  be  attributed  to  the 
excessive  duties  levied  on  malt,  and  the 
consequent  deamess  of  the  beer  they  would 
have  to  give  them.  In  a  district  where 
beer  was  still  given  to  agricultural  labour- 
ers, it  cost  the  farmer  from  I5.  to  I5.  6d. 
an  acre  merely  as  a  consumer  of  beer. 
Before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  a  far- 
mer had  to  send  the  value  of  9  qrs.  of 
barley  to  make  5  qrs.  of  malt — although 
1  qr.  of  barley  made  1  qr.  of  malt.  Now, 
it  took  \\\  qrs.  of  barley  to  get  5  qrs. 
malted.  This  was  monstrous  enough. 
Malt  liquor  was,  and  always  had  been, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 


this  country,  the  class  of  drink  peculiar  to 
the  nation;  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  na- 
tional taste  for  that  beverage,  that  it  had 
required  all  the  oppression  of  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  and  excise  officers  to 
limit  its  consumption.  But  this  tax, 
which  was  as  much  as  100  per.  cent  on 
production  was,  as  the  subjoined  state- 
ment would  show,  a  tax  of  some  500  per 
cent  on  the  poor  consumer  : — 

PBICB   OY    BSSB   TO    THK   POOR,    WITH    NO   TAX    Of 
MALT,  AND  WITH  TAX. 

A  bashel  of  good  malt  will  prodace  12  lbs.  of 
saccharine  matter,  and  will  make  36  gallons  of 
good  wholesome  beer  for  the  cottager's  table. 
With  the  tax  off,  sap- 
pose  the  price  of 

malt ig.  a  bushel. 

Brewed  at  home It.  for  1  lb  of  bops. 

6m.  for  36  gallons, 
or  a  fraction  over  \\d,  per  gallon. 
This  beer  at  any  public  brewery  would  be  8d. 
per  gallon,  or  24«.  for  a  36  gallon  barrel — saving 
500  per  cent.  The  yeast  and  grains  would  pay 
for  the  brewing.  The  cottager  could  also  malt 
for  himself. 

PBICl  OP  ALI,  WITHOUT  AND  WITH  MALT  TAX. 

In  most  public  breweries,  32  lbs.  of  saccharine 
are  allowed  to  one  barrel  of  ale  of  36  gallons,  and 
retailed  of  this  quality  by  publicans  at  6d.  per 
quart. 

If  no  tax. 

Three  bushels  of  malt  at  4« ,.     12«. 

Three  pounds  of  hops  at  \» 3«. 


Total  15f. 

or  \\d,  per  quart  of  ale,  instead  of  6dL  or  nearly 
(that  is,  within  a  fitrthing  of  500  per  cent.  The 
first  tax  laid  upon  malt  was  in  1697,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  various  alterations  it  has  under- 
gone, namely : — 

In  1697  the  duty  per  qr.  was  £0    4    0 

1760  "  "  0    6    0 

1780  •*  "  0  10  10 

1791  "  "         0  12  10 

1793  «  "         0  10  10 

1802  "  "  0  19    4 

1808  "  "         1  15  10 

1816  *«  "         0  19    4 

1819  "  «•         1     8  10 

1822  "  "  10    8 

1840  **  **  118 


The  following  table  would  also  show  the 
operation  of  the  tax  on  consumption  at  two 
distant  periods,  for  England  and  Wales  : — 

Bushels        Duty  Consumption 
Popnlation.       of  malt  per      per  head. 

made.  bushel,  bush.  gal. 

1730...5,687.993.  28,410.421. Of.  6d.    .5     0 
1845.16,711,725.30,508,840  .2    7     .1     62  3 

Which  made  a  difference  in  the  consump- 
tion of  300  per  cent.  In  1849,  the  popu- 
pulation  in  the  united  kingdom  was 
30,000,000;    malt   made  in  united  king- 
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dom,  38,000,000  bashels;  duty  por  bushel, 
2*.  7d.,  with  5  per  cent  added;  consump- 
tion per  head  greater  in  1730  than  in  1849 
by  400  per  cent.  A  tax  on  this  simple 
luxury  of  the  poor  was  a  great  disgrace  to 
the  Legislature.  The  two  most  popular 
luxuries  of  the  poor,  beer  and  tobacco,  were 


labourers  formerly  brewed  their  own  beer.  tW 
duty  being  U.  a  quarter :  when  inoreaaed  so  eatr- 
mouslj  they  disoontinucd  this  prmctice,  unleu  I 
gave  them  the  malt,  which  in  most  cases  I  did.' 
'  I  consider  the  labourer's  greatest  comfort  to  eoi- 
sist  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury  aoch  as  beer,  by 
his  own  fireside,  in  the  bosom  of  faia  fiuDily ;  bt 
is  now  driven  to  the  public-house  for  this  luxury, 
where,  mixing  with  bad  company,  he  is  corrupted.' 


either  directly  or  indirectly  taxed  from  500  |  Cobbett  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if 
to  700  or  800  per  cent.  These  affected  I  the  labourers  discontinued  to  eat  pork  they  wooM 
the  poor  man's   comfort  more  than  what  I  lose  the  use  of  it,  but  not  the  taste ;  so  with  beer, 

was  (viz.,  the  corn  law)  called  the  tax  on  j  t^^V^^"'^""^"^^  ^^^^l^'^^^^  ^'-     ^^^ 

t       ^        *         ,     ,         1       T.^  11        1 1  ^i.     '  malt  tax  was  only  4*.  a  quarter,  the  £srmers  were 

the  poor  man  s  bread,     tor  call  gold  the  ,  ^^  ^^0  liabit  of  giving  malt  to  their  cattle.    This 

standard  of  value  as  much  as  they  pleased,    is  from  a  living  witness.     He  saja — '  When  my 


it  was  not  the  standard.     Wheat,  the  staff 
of  life,  or  more  correctly,  labour,  was  the 


father  used   llorlcy  Court  form,   I  attended  tht 

waggon  which  brought  malt  from  Sussex  (twenty 

1     1         11       •   Li.  1.    At.      _  .  i  miles)  for  the  uso  of  the  cattle,  which  was  even 

standard;  gold  might  be  the  measure,  or  |  ^^^.j^J^^  ,^^„  j,,^  ^^^^ ,„  8, • ,  ^^^er.    Tb. 


silver,  as  paper  was  the  representative; 
but  the  ultimate  standard  was  labour,  or 
the  bread  com  that  sustained  the  life  of 


habit  of  gin  drinking  and  frequenting  the  pnblie* 
house  was  produced  by  the  loss  of  a  comlbrt  which 
was  formerly  enjoyed  at  the  peaceful  home  of  the 


that  labour  which  was  the  creator  of  all  1 '»»>f"«7Few  cowidcr  the  enormity  of  tWt  to 

I  ^ot  only  has  it  demoralised  the  people  by  dnving 

i  thcni  to  the  alehouse,  but  it  has  weakened  their 

constitution  by  inducing  them  to  take  deleterioui 


value;  and  to  this  standard  in  the  long 
run  wages  would  always  conform.  It  was 
not  thus  with  the  simple  luxuries  of  the 
poor.  These  might  be  taxed  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poor.  It  was  to  a  great 
extent  so  with  malt.     And  this  tax  had  al- 


substitutes/ 


The  following  was  an  extract  from  manu- 
scripts at  Euston,  written  by  the  Duchess 

,  J  ^,  ,  ,  -  ,,  .  , .,.,  ,  of  Grafton,  mother  of  the  present  Doke. 
ways  led  the  labourers,  after  their  ability,  \  j^  ^^^  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
in  conscqucnceofthensom  the  malt  duty,  ^^^  f^g.  The  malt  tax  had  been 
to  brew  their  own  beer  was  put  an  end  to,  ^^J^  ^^^^  q^  ^^  1q,  jq^^  j^  jygQ  ^^ 
to  resort  to  the   alehouse,   and  there   *o  L    i  o»   iq^  in  1791  • 


spend  that  money  which  was  required  for 
other  things.  In  proof  of  this,  and  as  evi- 
dence that  the  cottager  used  to  brew  his 
own  beer,  he  would  quote  two  authorities: 
one  Mr.  Ellman,  so  well  known  for  his 
spirit  as  a  farmer,  and  as  the  son  of  a  fa- 
ther equally  distinguished  in  agricultural 


*'  The  two  groat  oppressions  which  the  poar 
labour  under  are  the  low  price  of  wmg«8,  and  the 
exorbitant  tax  upon  malt.  The  duty  upon  mah, 
in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  private  view,  is  a 
most  cruel  grievance.  The  cottager,  who  coal! 
formerly  brew  his  own  little  cask  of  beer,  retained 
from  his  day's  labour,  and  partook  of  his  hone- 


pursuits,  whose  recollections  went  back  to  \  brewed  liquor  with  his  fomily.     This  ho 
f,         .J J,        i.  .1      1     .         J.  .ii_       iV      I  longer  do,  but  the  alehouses  are  ft~»" 

the  middle  of  the  last  century;  the  other  1 4^^*^  great;  his  fomily 


was  the  late  Duchess  of  Grafton,  from 
whose  manuscripts  the  extract  he  would 
adduce,  was  given  him  by  his  noble  Friend, 
the  present  Duke.  lie  was  quite  free  to 
admit,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  pe- 
titions that  had  been  presented  on  this 
subject,  that  the  farming  public  generally 
was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  question.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  class  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers, 
especially  in  the  south  of  England,  fully 
sensible  of  the  serious  evils  which  pressed 
upon  their  industry  and  comforts  from  this 
tax.     Mr.  Ellman  writes  as  follows : — 

"  March  12 — Sir,  having  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  malt  tax  repeal  for  some  years,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  some  facts  for  your  pe- 
rusal. My  father's  evidence,  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  some  thirty  years  since,  upon  this 
subject,  bears  with  it  much  force ;  he  savs,  '  My 


open,  and  his 
at  home  can  afford  him 
nothing  but  water,  and  he  is  tempted  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  his  wages  upon  himself,  which  for- 
merly was  applied  to  the  common  stock." 

She  adds: — 

"  Let  the  Minister  tax  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
but  let  him  not  encroach  upon  the  subsistenee 
of  the  most  useful  part  of  the  creation  ;  but,  oa- 
fortunatcly,  the  cry  of  the  poor  cannot  easily 
penetrate,  and  the  sufbrings  of  the  country  eaa* 
not  be  thought  of  in  a  great  city.  UcaTea  and 
earth  will  bo  moved  to  repeal  a  shop  tax,  or,  in- 
deed, any  tax  that  principally  affects  the  optdeat 
London  tradesman  ;  they  are  too  near  not  to  be 
treated  with  respect ;  but  still  our  people  are 
happy,  and  as  long  as  we  are  goTemed  by  a  pa- 
rent, and  not  by  a  despot,  we  need  not  Ibar  ths 
influence  of  incendiary  writers." 

These  noble  sentiments,  so  oharacteristie 
of  her  sex,  do  equal  credit  to  the  steriing 
sense  and  benevolent  heart  of  the  illua- 
trious  writer.     Well,  but  was  not  that  pre- 
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cisely  tlie  same  thing  now?  When  men 
>v1io  had  heen  labouring  all  day  in  the  field, 
or  the  operatives  who  had  toiled  the  long 
day  in  the  factory,  were  returning  home 
from  their  hard  toil,  were  they  not  thus 
driven,  by  the  very  stress  of  nature,  to  the 
boershops,  those  sinks  of  vice  and  nurse- 
ries of  crime?  But  with  reference  to  these 
excise  duties  generally,  he  confessed  he 
could  not  see  how  any  Government  could 
possibly  continue  them  in  operation  under 
the  present  commercial  system  of  this  coun- 
try. He  did  not  see  how  the  agricultural 
interest  could  be  carried  on  under  all  this 
taxation,  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  it.  How  was  it  possible 
they  could  continue  to  bear  up  with  all 
this  taxation  upon  their  home  industry, 
and  all  this  foreign  competition  at  the 
same  time  ?  It  was  not  consonant  to  com- 
mon sense,  or  common  justice,  to  perse- 
vere in  such  a  system.  He  entreated  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
to  take  its  inconsistency  and  pressure  into 
his  serious  consideration.  Neither  was  it 
consistent,  by  implication,  with  Divine  in- 
junction, to  tax  home  rather  than  foreign 
produce,  **  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the 
earth  take  tribute  ?  of  their  own  children, 
or  of  strangers  ?  Peter  saith  unto  him. 
Of  strangers.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Then 
are  the  children  free."  Are  our  children 
free  ?  Again,  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
beerhouses  upon  the  country,  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  had,  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  appointed  a  Committee  on 
the  subject,  and  he  would  advise  hon. 
Gcntlen)cn  to  read  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given  before  it  by  Mr.  Mayne,  the 
superintendent  of  the  metropolitan,  and  of 
Mr.  Dowling,  of  the  Liverpool  police;  also 
of  Captain  Macfarlanc,  Mr.  Rotch,  and 
others,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
places  harboured  crime,  and  encouraged 
habits  of  intemperance  among  the  public. 
The  petitions  he  had  himself  presented 
from  Essex  against  this  tax,  were  signed 
by  ninety-two  clergymen;  and  he  might 
here  mention,  as  further  evidence  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  this  tax,  and  of  the 
evil  of  the  labourers  being  driven  to  the 
boershops,  that  a  magistrate  of  Oxfordshire 
having  put  the  question  to  fifteen  clergy- 
men in  his  neighbourhood  as  to  what  they 
considered  would  be  the  best  mode  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  drunkenness  among  the  la- 
bouring population,  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
of  the  number  returned  answers  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  likely  mode  would  be 
by  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.      With  refer- 
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ence  to  the  arguments  which  had  always 
been  urged  against  the  repeal  of  this  tax, 
that  it  would  not  increase  the  consumption 
of  malt,  he  could  show  by  several  details 
respecting  the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  spirits,  that  their  consumption  had 
always  increased,  in  some  instances  300, 
and  in  others  even  800  per  cent.  On 
tea  the  excise  duty  was  reduced,  in  1745, 
from  45.  to  Is,  per  lb.,  and  the  consump- 
tion rose  in  the  next  year  from  730,729 
lbs.  to  2,358,589  lbs.,  or  more  than  300 
per  cent.  Between  1782  and  1784  the 
duty  was  reduced  from  55L  15s.  lOd,  per 
cent  to  12^  per  cent;  and,  in  1787,  the 
consumption  had  risen  to  17,047,054  lbs., 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  12,000,000 
lbs.  in  five  years,  or  more  than  300  per 
cent.  During  the  war  the  duties  were 
again  increased,  and  in  1814  the  consump- 
tion had  fallen  to  29,224,154  lbs.,  or  what 
it  had  been  about  twenty  years  before. 
-These  sudden  rises  in  the  consumption,  it 
must  be  remembered,  took  place  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  taste  for  tea  was  compara- 
tively unknown  or  uncultivated.  Since  the 
war  the  duties  have  been  still  further  re- 
duced. The  consumption,  in  1846,  was 
22,693,992  lbs.;  and,  in  1847,  46,324,298 
lbs.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  Chapter  on  Tcixa^ 
tion,  said — 

"We  now  purchase  annually  in  China  about 
30,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  at  about  a  BhillLog  per  lb. 
On  the  tea  so  purchased  we  impose,  in  different 
ways,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  about  200  per  cent. 
Were  we  to  repeal  that  taxation,  and  the  price  in 
China  were  to  remain  unaltered,  our  consumption 
would  probably  quadruple." 

So  that  for  once  theory  and  practice  did 
not  contradict  each  other.  In  1791,  tho 
consumption  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain  was 
1,247,276  lbs.  It  was  the  same,  or 
thereabouts,  in  1795,  at  which  peiiod  the 
duty  was  raised  from  6d,  to  Is,  Id,  The 
result  was  that  in  1796  the  consumption 
fell  off  to  396,953  lbs.  There  were  fluc- 
tuations in  the  duty  up  to  1804,  when  tho 
duty  was  raised  and  the  consumption  de- 
creased, so  that  ill  1808  it  did  not  exceed 
that  of  1791.  In  1808,  however,  the  ex- 
cise  duty  was  lowered  from  1^.  Id.  to  3d. 
per  lb.,  and  the  customs  duty  from  6|c2.  to 
4d,  per  lb.  The  result  was,  that  in  1808 
the  consumption  was  1,069,691  lbs.,  and 
9,251,837  lbs.  in  1809;  showing  an  in- 
crease in  one  year  after  reduction  of  duties 
of  800  per  cent.  In  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  would  read  the  following  passage 
and  table  from  Porter's  Progress  of  the 
Nation : — 

2K 
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**  Tbo  Quantities  of  Coffeo  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  in  each  of  the  Five  Years  of  tho  Cen- 
sus, comparing  the  Consumption  with  tho 
Growth  of  Population,  and  exhibiting  tho  in- 
fluence of  High  and  Low  Duties,  are — 


• 

No.  of  lbs. 

Duty 
peril). 

Population 

of 
Great  Brit. 

Aver. 
Con- 

Con- 
trib. 
I>er 

3 

consumed. 

on 
B.  V. 
Coffee 

sum  i>- 
tion. 

head 

to 
Uev. 

s.  d. 

lbs.  oz. 

d. 

1801 

750,801     1  0 

10.042,646  jO  1.00 

H 

1811 

6,300,122!  0  7 

12,/500.803  ,  0  8.12 

4 

18211    7,327,283,  1  0 

14,301,631 

0  8.01 

G 

1831,21,842,264 

0  6 

10,262,301 

1  5.40    8 

1841 '27,298,322 

0  G 

18,532,335 

1  7.55|10i" 

It  appears  from  the  above  statement,  that 
when  the  duty  amounted  to  Is,  Qd,  per  lb., 
the  use  of  coffeo  was  confined  altogether  to 
the  rich.  The  quantity  used  throughout 
the  kingdom  scarcely  exceeded  on  the 
average  one  ounce  for  each  inhabitant  in 
the  year,  and  tho  revenue  derived  was  al- 
together insignificant.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween 1801  and  1811,  tho  duty  was  re- 
duced from  1*.  6d,  to  7d,  per  lb.,  where- 
upon the  consumption  rose  to  750  per  cent, 
and  the  revenue  derived  was  increased 
more  than  threefold.  During  tho  next 
decennary  period,  the  duty  was  again  ad- 
vanced to  Is,  per  lb.,  by  which  means  the 
progressive  increase  was  checked  so  as  to 
render  the  consumption  actually  less  in 
1821,  taking  tho  increased  population  into 
account,  than  it  was  in  1811.  In  1825 
the  duty  was  again  reduced  to  one-half  tho 
previous  amount;  and  we  sec  that,  in  1831, 
the  consumption  was  consequently  in- 
creased 14,500,000?.,  or  nearly  200  per 
cent,  the  average  consumption  of  each  in- 
dividual being  raised  from  8  oz.  to  21  oz. 
per  annum,  while  tho  revenue  was  in- 
creased by  100,000?.  Again,  with  refer- 
ence to  spirits,  the  argument  will  hold 
good,  namely,  that  a  diminution  of  duty 
always  increased  the  consumption.  In 
1823  tho  duty  on  Irish  spirits  was  reduced 
from  5s.  Gd,  to  2s.  lOd,  the  imperial 
gallon,  and  the  following  was  an  account 
of  the  quantities  of  spirits  made  in  Ireland 
which  had  paid  the  duties  of  excise  for 
home  consumption : — 

Years.  No.  of  irallons. 

1822  2,328,387 

1823  3,348,505 

1824  6,690,315 

1825 0,262,744 

Being  an  increase  from  reduction  of  duty 
of  400  per  cent.    If,  then,  thcso  mere  re- 


ductions of  duty  bad  Ic^d  to  increased  con- 
sumption,  ^  fortiori,  that    consumption 
would  be  still  further  increased  by  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  duties  on  malt;  he  did  not 
propose  a  partial  repeal,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of   the  brewen' 
monopoly  if  any  duty  remained.      With  re- 
gard to  malt  itself,  they  had  eyidence  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  there  would  be,  with 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  an  equivalent  in- 
creased consumption — and  that  high  taxa- 
tion diminished  conaumptiou.       In   Scot- 
land there  was  formerly  such  a  taste  for 
'*  twapenny,"  that  its  protection  was  msde 
part  and  parcel  of  tho  Treaty  of  Union. 
But  eventually  there  was  a  malt  tax  im- 
posed, and  the  people  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Govemmont  dared  not 
put  it  in  force  until  1725,  twelve  yetn 
after  it  was  legally  laid  on ;  and  even  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Ford,  in  his  Uistory  oftk$ 
Malt  Law,  a  work  from  which  ho  had  de- 
rived   great    information,    "  considerable 
riots  resulted,  which  wore  suppressed  with 
great  difficulty.''      In  1822,  beer  or  big 
was  allowed  to  bo  malted  in  Scotland  at  a 
duty  reduced  from  285.  lOd.  per  quarter 
to  22*.  8(1.,  and  in  1823  to  14*.  5d.     The 
consumption  of  malt  in  Scotland  rose  from 
147,776   quarters  in   1821,   to   490,730 
quarters  in  182G,  being  an  increase  of  300 
per  cent  in  the  consumption,  from  a  redne- 
tion  of  one-half  in  tho  duty  on  malt.     But 
to  return  to  the  causes  which  drove  nudt 
liquor  out  of  consumption  in  Scotland,  and 
made  that  a  whisky-drinking  country  in- 
stead.    At  and  previous  to  tho  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,   every  publican  in 
Scotland — being  every  man  who  chose  to 
embark  in  the  trade — ^brewed  his  own  ale, 
and  the  resort  to  his  house  depended  on 
the  quality  of  his  liquor  ;    which,   when 
thunder  or  witchcraft  did  not   interpose, 
was  generally  excellent.     The  strong  ale 
was  reserved  for  holidays  and  the  tables  (tf 
the  great;  but  the  twopenny  —  so  called 
because  it  was  sold  at  twopence  the  Scotch 
pint,  equal  to  nearly  two  English  quarts — 
was  so  much  esteemed  as  a  national  bever- 
age, that  it  was   inserted  by  name,  and 
guarded  by  peculiar  privileges,  in  one  of 
tho  articles  of  the  Union.    Another  article, 
however,  in  the  same  Act,  secured  to  the 
Scottish  brewery   an    Exchequer    Court; 
and  this,  conjoined  with  the  enormously  in- 
creased malt  duties,  so  lessened  the  ezhili- 
rating  qualities  of  this  ancient  ale  that  it 
has  now  lost  its  fame.    In  its  stead  a  kind 
of  small  drink  is  brewed;  but  it  is  destitnte 
of  all  the  qualities  so  often  celebrated  in 
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Scottish  soDg,  and  is  scarcely  suporior  to 
the  trash  termed  table-beer  in  the  work- 
houses of  the  metropolis.  The  result  was 
just  the  same  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  show 
why  they  were  a  whisky-drinking  people; 
and  ho  might  hero  mention  that  it  is  malt 
that  gives  its  peculiar  flavour  to  whisky:  and 
from  the  Scotch  making  theirs  almost  en- 
tirely from  malt  it  is  that  which  has  given  to 
the  Scotch  whisky  its  far-famed  excellence. 
In  1792,  when  the  tax  was  7 id.  per  bushel, 
there  were  consumed  5,088,976  bushels 
of  malt;  and  in  1821,  when  the  tax  was 
3s,  6d.,  it  was  only  1,783,876  bushels. 
The  difference  in  consumption  in  propor- 
tion to  population  was  nearly  500  per  cent. 
To  take  a  further  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  taxation  on  the  consumption  of  this  arti- 
cle; in  1792,  the  tax  per  barrel  on  malt 
in  Ireland  was  2s.  6d.;  in  1795,  it  was 
raised  to  35.  3d.;  in  1796,  to  5s.  3d.;  in 
1799,  to  6s. ;  in  1801,  to  65.  6d. ;  by  which 
time  the  consumption  of  malt  had  de- 
creased from  1,284,378  to  173,900  bar- 
rcls.  Thus  the  difference  in  consump- 
tion resulting  from  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion was  700  per  cent,  and  even  more, 
if  the  increase  of  population  were  to  be 
estimated.  So  much  for  the  argument, 
that  taxation  had  not  driven  malt  out  of 
consumption.  There  were  those  in  the 
House  who  would  object  to  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax  on  the  score  of  morality.  He 
had  shown  that  in  Ireland  there  was  in  a 
few  years  a  falling-off  in  the  consumption 
of  beer  to  the  extent  of  700  per  cent,  and 
in  Scotland  in  a  similar  ratio.  No  doubt 
we  were  a  very  moral  people  whenever  it 
was  convenient,  but  not  a  moment  beyond 
that  point.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  fit  of 
humane  impulse,  we  did  away  with  slavery; 
now,  because  we  liked  cheap  sugar,  we 
encouraged  it.  Again,  when  the  Chinese 
Government  wished  to  divert  its  people 
from  the  use  of  the  pernicious  drug,  opium, 
we  went  to  war  to  prevent  their  doing  so 
— our  manufacturing  interests  required  it 
— and  the  morality  of  the  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius was  permitted  to  triumph  over  the 
morality  of  those  who  bore  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Jesus.  He  had  said  nothing 
of  the  cotton  produced  by  slavery  ;  to  give 
up  that  trade  would  bo  far  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  the  moralists  of  England,  al- 
though it  was  not  the  less  true  that  they 
who  allowed  or  sanctioned  oppression 
shared  the  crime.  But,  even  on  the  ground 
of  morality,  the  repeal  of  this  tax  ought  to 
be  advocated  ;  for  the  increase  of  spirits  in 
the  last  forty-five  years  in  Engliuid  had 


been  twofold,  in  Scotland  fivefold,  and  in 
Ireland  sixfold.  The  reason  there  was 
this  great  difference  between  England  and 
the  other  countries  arose  from  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  England  trebling  in  one  case,  and 
doubling  in  the  other,  the  duty  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  statement  that  malt 
liquor  was  superseded  by  an  increased 
taste  for  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  &>c.,  from  an 
increased  disinclination  to  strong  drink, 
was  therefore  entirely  disproved  by  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  ardent  spirits  coin- 
cidently  with  the  increased  consumption  of 
tea  and  coffee.  He  defied  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
all  the  casuistry  of  the  political  economists, 
to  show  that  the  falling-off  in  the  con* 
sumption  of  this  good,  old-fashioned,  gen- 
erous, and  wholesome  national  beverage,' 
resulted  from  anything  else  but  excessive 
and  oppressive  taxation.  We  had  histo- 
rical evidence  of  its  having  been  the  drink 
of  the  country  for  many  hundred  years. 
Eusebius,  in  his  panegyric  on  Constan- 
tino, 1,500  years  ago,  referred  to  the  fertile 
com  fields  and  the  drink  made  of  com, 
for  which  Britain  was  famous.  The  taste 
for  this  national  beverage  remained  as 
strong  as  ever,  as  would  be  shown  if  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  allowed  the  public  to  get 
it  cheap,  and  unadulterated  by  noxious 
drugs.  He  apologised  for  being  tedious; 
but  he  now  wanted  to  show  his  right  hen. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
what  he,  the  maltster,  and  the  brewer  got 
out  of  an  acre  of  barley.  Hon.  Members 
would  be  astonished  to  find  what  was  got 
out  of  an  acre  of  barley.  He  would  sup- 
pose— and  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  sup- 
position— that  an  acre  of  barley  producedy 
on  an  average,  five  quarters,  and  that  one 
quarter  of  barley  produced  one  quarter  of 
malt ;  one  quarter  of  good  malt  produced 
961bs.  of  saccharine  matter,  and  that  would 
make  three  barrels,  or,  allowing  for  waste, 
101  gallons  of  the  beer  usually  sold  at  6d. 
per  quart.  For  the  acre  of  barley,  then,  this 
would  give  501,  10s.  worth  of  beer.  Sup- 
posing the  malt  was  untaxed,  that  could 
be  produced  for  10^  14^.,  including  hops; 
and  thus  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  maltster,  and  the  brewer  made  nearly 
401. — 39?.  I6s. — out  of  each  acre  of  bar- 
ley, while  the  landowner  only  received 
25s,,  and  the  tenant,  when  he  got  any- 
thing at  all,  seldom  more  than  1 5s,  Look- 
ing also  at  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  bar- 
ley when  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  the  result  was  much  the  same  op- 
pressive and  most  exorbitant   taxation; 
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indeed,  a  great  part  of  our  fiscal  system 
seemed  built  on  tbis  grossly  unjust  tax- 
ation of  barley.  Spirits  from  the  raw 
grain  paid  a  duty  of  5L  per  quarter,  or 
251,  the  acre;  and  the  malt  spirits  6^.  per 
quarter,  or  301.,  which  sums  were  abso- 
Intely  paid  for  taxes  only  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  had  been  said  that 
this  was  a  question  which  merely  affected 
barley  lands;  but  ho  would  show  that  there 
was  not  an  acre  in  the  three  kingdoms 
which  would  not  be  benefited  if  this  ob- 
noxious tax  were  abolished.  The  draft 
report  of  the  Committee  which  sat  on  this 
subject  in  1836,  of  which  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  a 
Member,  recommended  that  the  duty 
should  be  reduced  one-half;  and  it  founded 
that  recommendation  on  the  assumption 
that  such  a  reduction  would  double  the 
consumption.  The  same  assumption  was 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  In- 
quiry in  their  fifteenth  report.  They 
said — 

"  Wo  have  already  said,  that  the  only  j^n'ounds 
on  which  a  reduction  can  bo  justified,  while  the 
present  amount  of  revenue  is  necessar}',  is  a  strong 
probability  that  a  reduced  duty  would,  by  means 
of  an  increased  consumption,  yield  as  great  a  re- 
venue as  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  present 
duty ;  but  if  the  importation  of  foreign  barley  be 
not  pei*mittcd,  the  tendency  of  a  reduced  duty  to 
increase  tho  consumption  of  malt  would  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  price  of  British  barley  becoming 
higher  in  consequence  of  tho  now  demand  for  it 
which  would  arise  from  the  duty  having  been 
lowered."  •  •  "  If  there  were  no  facti- 
tious cause  for  elevating  tho  price  of  barley, 
arising  from  tho  direct  effect  of  a  duty  on  foreign 
barley,  or  from  tho  indirect  effect  of  duties  on 
other  kinds  of  foreign  com,  wo  should  not  feel 
any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  the  malt  duty  would  be  to  reduce 
it  one-half." 

If  a  reduction  of  one-half  tho  duty  would 
double  tho  consumption,  it  was  plain 
and  evident,  from  d  priori  reasoning, 
that  a  total  reduction  of  the  duty  would  at 
least  treble  the  consumption.  "  Oh !  but,*' 
said  some  hon.  friends  of  his,  *'  granting 
all  this  increased  demand  for  barley,  the 
county  I  represent  is  not  a  barley  district, 
it  wont  help  me,  and  nothing  but  protec- 
tion will  help  me."  To  this  he  (Mr.  Caylcy) 
replied,  protection  would  not  only  raise  the 
price  of  wheat  and  oats,  wliich  he  sup- 
posed was  what  his  hon.  friends  wanted; 
but  he  would  show  tliat  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax  would  raise  wheat  and  oats  quite 
as  much  as  it  would  raise  barley;  and  he 
hoped  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Members  would 
especially  mark  that  part  of  his  case.  Tho 


first  great  demand  would  be  for  iMulejr; 
its   price  would  first  rise ;    but   it  coidd 
not  be  supplied  without  talLing  the  place 
of  many  million  quarters  of   wheat  and 
oats  at  present  grown   in  this    conntiy. 
The  effect  would    be  to   take    probaUj 
8,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat  and  oats  oat  of 
the  market.     Then,  wheat  and  oats  would 
rise  in  price  as  much  as  barley.     Tiiii 
would  happen  as  follows.      The  present 
consumption  of  barley  for  malting  was 
about  5,000,000  qrs.,  and  the  repeal  of 
tho  duty  could  therefore  not  bo  expected 
to  add  less  than  10,000,000  qrs.   more. 
What  a  stimulus  would  this  give  to  the 
growth  of  barley !  and  allowing^  that  there 
would  be  brought  in  2,000,000  qrs.  more 
than  at  present  of  foreign  barley,  thoe 
would  be  8,000,000  qrs.  more   barley  re- 
quired to  be  grown  in  the  united  kingdom, 
on  land  now  producing  wheat  and  oats. 
The  present  growth  of  wheat    and  oats 
being  thus  reduced,  there  would  be  a  legi- 
timate increase  in  price,  and  thus  he  con- 
tended that  tho  producers  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  would  be  benefited  by  the  repeal  of 
the  tax.    The  displacement  in  this  conntzr 
of  4  or  5,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  of  3 
or  4,000,000  qrs.  of  oats  to  make  room 
for  8,000,000  qrs.  of  barley,  for  which  a 
new  demand  would  shortly  arise,  must  nuie 
the  price  of   all  three  grains.     Foreign 
grain  did  not  lower  the  price  merely  be- 
cause it  was  foreign  grain,  but  because  it 
at    present  caused    an  excess   of    about 
4,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat,  and  1,000,000  or 
1,500,000  qrs.  of  barley  and  of  oats;   bat 
if  we  reduced  our  growth  of  wheat  and 
oats  in  tho  same  proportion,  then  prices 
might  possibly  rise  to  what  they  were  be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.      If  this 
ought  not  to  be  an  argument  with  protec- 
tionists and  farmers  for  tho  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  he  did  not  know  what  ought. 
The  repeal  of  this  tax  was  the  best  lerer 
in  their  hands.  It  might,  financially,  cither 
compel  the  imposition  of  moderate  import 
duties  to  make  up  the  revenue,   or  the 
exposure  of  the  gross  injustice  and  par- 
tiality of  this  tax  might  prove  to  every  one 
the  necessity  of  some  protecting  duty  by 
way  of  compensation;  or  if  no  protection 
could  bo  recovered,  the  repeal  of  this  op- 
pressive tax  would  be  the  best  substitate 
for  it.  The  present  system  in  fact,  forced  the 
farmer  into  an  unnatural  system,  and  made 
him  grow  wheat  twice  in  the  course,  instead 
of  only  once.     It  must  be  always  remem* 
bered  we  were  os  superior  to  the  foreigner 
in  barley  as  he  was  to  us  in  wheat.     At 
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this  time  we  were  complaining  of  foreign 
competition,  and  at  the  very  period  when 
we  were  most  exposed  to  foreign  competi- 
tion the  Government  persisted  in  over- 
taxing the  very  article  in  which  we  were 
best  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 
He  would  not  venture  to  predict — he  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  that  human 
beings  could  not  see  an  inch  before  their 
noses — but  if  there  were  any  certainty  at 
all  in  experience,  then  would  the  advan- 
tages he  had  described  seem  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax. 
He  trusted  we  should  hear  no  more,  then, 
of  this  being  only  a  barley  question. 
There  was  no  measure  short  of  a  repeal  of 
the  present  commercial  system,  unless 
California,  or  a  reform  in  our  monetary 
system,  came  quickly  to  our  aid,  which 
could  help  the  British  farmer  equal  to  the 
repeal  of  this  tax.  Of  what  did  the  farmer 
complain  ?  Simply  of  low  prices.  He  did 
not  ask  for  high  prices  for  the  sake  of 
high  prices,  but  to  give  him  reasonable 
remuneration,  and  because  as  those  prices 
diminished,  the  effects  of  taxation  became 
more  visible.  Like  some  amphibious  rep- 
tile, which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
might  commit  universal  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion, and  hide  himself  from  view  in  the 
day  time,  in  some  deep  reservoir;  as  the 
waters  subsided,  the  hideous  reptile  would 
become  more  and  more  exposed  to  view; 
80,  as  prices  diminished,  the  monster  taxa> 
tion  became  more  exposed  to  light,  and 
the  ability  of  the  English  farmer  to  bear 
up  against  the  ravages  of  that  reptile  the 
taxgatherer,  became  less  and  less.  In 
considering  whether  we  could  compete  with 
the  foreign  barley  grower,  the  case  must 
be  viewed  particularly  with  reference  to 
quality.  Our  best  barley  was  better  than 
Saale  barley  (the  best  foreign  barley)  by 
5s,  to  Ss,  a  quarter,  because  weighing  from 
2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  a  bushel  heavier,  and  con- 
taining from  8  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  per  quarter 
more  saccharine.  iThe  last  year  was  a  good 
barley  harvest  everywhere,  and  the  prices 
were : — Saale  barley,  21».  6d.  to  23«.  a 
quarter ;  Danish  barley,  17s.  to  20^.  a 
quarter;  English  average  barley,  238.  a 
quarter;  English  best  barley,  258.  to  278. 
a  quarter.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ford, 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
trade  for  mi^ny  years,  he  could  positively 
state  that  not  more  than  100,000  quarters 
per  annum  from  Saale  would  be  likely  to 
be  brought  hither.  From  the  south  of 
France  the  samples  were  generally  dirty, 
and  the  crop  was  moatly  grown  bj  small 


farmers,  who  used  it  themselves.  We  re* 
ceived  none  from  America,  because,  either 
raw  or  malted,  the  grain  suffered  from  so 
long  a  voyage,  either  in  colour  or  by  ac- 
quiring a  bad  taste  or  odour,  or  by  chafing, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  expect  any; 
and  all  that  were  received  from  the  Danish 
and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic  were  inferior 
to  our  own  average.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  had  not  much  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  present  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign 
malt  would  be  involved  in  the  repeal  of 
this  duty.  Let  it  be  so.  He  would  en-- 
counter  that  cheerfully  if  by  it  ho  could 
secure  the  repeal  of  this  excise  duty  on 
the  home-made  malt.  It  was  not  probable 
we  should  import  foreign  malt,  when  at 
present,  in  spite  of  an  insufficient  draw- 
back on  the  duty,  we  exported  beer  to 
every  country  that  did  not  prohibit  it. 
Malt,  besides,  had  a  great  tendency  to  grow 
slack  or  soft  in  a  voyage.  He  had  given  his 
best  consideration  to  the  question,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  so  great  would  be  the 
impetus  given  to  agriculture  by  repealing 
this  tax,  that  it  seemed,  so  far  as  appear- 
ances or  d  priori  reasoning  could  be  ever 
trusted,  that  it  would  almost  render  nu- 
gatory the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws.  Taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  population  at 
both  periods,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  barley  in  1849,  as  com- 
pared with  the  consumption  in  the  year 
1700,  of  no  less  than  17,500,000  quarters. 
What  could  more  eloquently  demonstrate 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  duty  on  barley 
than  this  astounding  fact  ?  If  the  tax  were 
repealed  to-morrow,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease, in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  of 
no  less  than  10,000,000  quarters  in  the 
annual  consumption  of  malt;  nor  would  the 
advantage  end  there.  Look  at  the  impetus 
which  would  be  given  not  only  to  the  avo- 
cations of  masons,  carpenters,  brickmakers, 
limeburners,  slaters,  plasterers,  labourers, 
coopers,  hoopmakers,  glass  bottle  makers, 
stavemakers,  sack  and  twine  makers,  grow- 
ers  of  hemp,  burners  of  coke,  hop  growers, 
carriers  of  coke,  malt,  and  beer,  pitmen 
(coals),  &c. ;  increased  employment  to  pro- 
bably at  least  100,000  men,  and,  with  their 
families,  sustenance  to  500,000  additional 
people.  Of  coke  alone,  220,000  tons  ad- 
ditional would  be  required.  The  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  the  hopgrower  woidd 
be,  in  itself,  so  great,  as  almost  to  justify 
the  repeal  of  the  tax,  oven  though  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a 
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were  wanting.  The  extent  of  land  at  pre- 
sent devoted  to  the  growth  of  hops,  was 
about  43,000  acres;  but  it  would  bo  no 
exaggerated  estimate  to  calculate  that  at 
least  86,000  acres  more  would  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose  if  the  tax  were  repealed. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
ask  how  the  revenue  was  to  be  recruited 
for  the  loss  it  would  sustain  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  this  tax,  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  not 
sure  that  he  would  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  unless  he  were  paid  for  it;  for  ho 
had  generally  observed,  that  what  was  got 
for  nothing,  was  thought  to  be  worth  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  cost;  but  of  this  he 
would  assure  his  right  hon.  Friend,  namely, 
that  if  he  had  as  large  a  fee  for  producing 
A  budget  as  himself,  bo  would  promise  him 
a  most  satisfactory  one.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  he  did  not  think  that  any  serious  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  in  making  the 
change  square  with  the  demands  of  the  re- 
venue. The  gross  amount  received  in  the 
year  1849,  on  account  of  the  malt  tax,  the 
quantity  taxed  being  4,749,000  quarters, 
was  5,145,702^.  The  deductions  on  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  of  collection,  draw- 
backs, and  allowances,  amounted  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  523,000?.,  so  that  the 
net  revenue  realised  by  the  tax  could  not 
be  estimated  at  a  higher  amount  than 
4,622,702?.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  surplus  in  the  Exchequer 
this  year  was  estimated  at  1,500,000?. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  re- 
pealing the  duty  on  bricks,  and  altering 
the  stamp  duties,  had  estimated  the  ex- 
pense to  the  revenue  at  750,000?.;  and 
there  then  remained  a  sum  of  750,000?. 
more,  which  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Cayley)  did  not  mean  to  interfere 
with  these  arrangements,  except  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Stamp  Bill  would  pass.  If  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  carry  his  present  proposi- 
tion, and  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  tlie  repeal  of  the  malt  tax—  an  occur- 
rence of  which  ho  admitted  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  chance,  since  the 
protectionists  were  not  ready  to  come  in, 
and  the  financial  reformers  only  voted  for 
financial  reform  when  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  carried — ho  did  not  mean  to  propose 
that  the  change  which  ho  contemplated 
should  take  etfect  under  circumstances 
which  would  occasion  the  least  interfe- 
rence with  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  present  year.     The  main  provision  of  j 


the  Bill  he  proposed  to  introduce  would  be, 
that  one  half  of  the  duty  should  be  remit- 
ted on  the  5th  of  April  noxt  year,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  tax  should  be  repealed 
on  the  same  day  of  October  the  same  jeu; 
an  arrangement  which  he  trusted  would  be 
found  to  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  sur- 
plus in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  April, 
1851 — even  according  to  the  showing  of 
the    budget — would  probablj   amount  to 
1,000,000?.;  but  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  they  had  also  the  best  authority 
for  indulging  in  the  anticipation  that  con- 
siderable reductions  would  be  effected  in 
the  national  expenditure.     A    perusal  of 
the  calculations  which,  in  February  last, 
appeared  on  this  subject  in  a  newspaper 
edited  by  a  gentleman   whose  views  on 
economical  subjects  were  supposed  to  hafe 
great  weight  with  the  Goromment — he  al- 
luded to  the  Economist — would  appear  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  the  additional  say- 
ing to  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  redac- 
tions in  the  expenditure  commenced  last 
year,    might   be   estimated  at    500,0001 
There  would  be  an  increase   in  the  hop 
duty  of  at  least  500, 000^,  and  the  eztn 
corn  duties  would  produce,  probably,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience  since  the  budget, 
over  and  above  what  was  there  redeemed 
upon,  310,000^     If  to  these  sums  were 
added  the  1,000,000?.  that  would  be  an- 
nually  saved  by  the  withdrawal    of  the 
African  squadron,  it  would  bo  seen  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  which  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax  would  be  reduced  from  4,622,0001.  to 
3,31 0,0007.;  leaving  the  actual  amount  of 
the  deficiency  at  not  more  than  1,312,000L 
So  small  a  deficit  as  that  surely  ought  not 
to  bo  held  forth  as  an  argument  against 
the  repeal  of  a  tax  so  obnoxious  and  yexa- 
tious  as  this.     But  if  wo  were  to  credit  the 
rumours  that  there  was  to  bo  an  increase 
in  the  present  quarter's  revenue  of  400,000/. 
above  the  same  quarter  of  last  year,  and 
that  this  increase  might  be  expected  to  be 
more  than  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  deficiency  occa- 
sioned by  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  not 
exceed  100,0007.  or  200,000/.,  and  per- 
haps  that  there  would  be  no  deficiency  at 
all.     If  the  proposition,   therefore,   were 
only  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its 
bearing  on  the  Exchequer,  he  should  hare 
no  hesitation,  even  on  those  grounds,  in 
proposing  the  repeal  of  this  oppressive,  and, 
indeed,  he  might  almost  add,  this  atrocious 
impost.     Not  only  would  the  daily  enjoy- 
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mcnts  of  the  healthy  and  vigorous  amongst 
tho  poor  be  enhanced  and  promoted  by 
such  a  measure,  but  tho  poor  lying-in 
woman  would  be  enabled  to  taste  what 
was  a  necessity  of  her  position,  the  poor 
decrepit  old  man  would  be  comforted,  and 
the  sickly  child  would  be  strengthened  and 
refreshed.  lie  had,  he  hoped,  satisfacto- 
rily shown  not  only  how  inquisitorial,  how 
vexatious,  and  how  partial  and  unjust  this 
tax  was,  but  how  heavily  it  oppressed  the 
farmer — how  still  more  grievously  it  op- 
pressed the  poor  labouring  consumer — how 
temperance  and  its  high  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  its  repeal — how  tho  em- 
ployment of  labour  and  scientific  farming 
would  be  stimulated  by  it.  He  was  warn- 
ed, indeed,  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Ripon  not  to  press  a  consideration  of  agri- 
cultural taxation,  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  thorough  investigation.  He 
was  not  afraid.  More  agricultural  taxa- 
tion than  any  other  had  been  reduced  since 
the  war,  it  was  true,  but  only  because  agri- 
culture bore  an  undue  proportion;  more 
still  remained  to  be  reduced,  because  agri- 
culture was  still  most  unduly  taxed. 
'*  Farm-houses  are  exempted  from  the 
window-duty,"  said  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net. Yes  !  to  the  extent  of  30,000Z.  a 
year.  He  forgot  to  add  that  tradesmen's 
shop-windows  were  exempted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50,000^.  a  year.  "  Agricultural 
horses  and  (I  think  he  added)  shepherds' 
dogs,  arc  relieved  from  taxation."  Yes  ! 
but  had  we  ever  yet  taxed  the  machinery 
of  the  manufacturer  ?  Horses  to  tho  far- 
mer were  the  machinery  of  his  trade.  Had 
we  ever  taxed  the  railway  whistle,  or  the 
factory  bell  ?  When  we  did,  they  might 
then  boast  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  shep- 
herds' dogs.  There  was,  therefore,  no  ob- 
jection, there  could  bo  no  real  argument, 
against  tho  repeal  of  this  tax,  but  that 
which  related  to  the  loss  of  revenue.  But 
who  objected  to  the  repeal  of  this  tax  for 
fear  of  a  deficit  ?  The  last  Government, 
which  repealed  the  corn  laws,  on  which  re- 
peal this  demand  is  irrefragably  founded, 
the  single  condition  of  which  change  in  our 
policy,  was  a  free  and  unfettered  trade  to 
all  ?  Was  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  on 
one  important  process  of  industry  an 
unfettered  trade  ?  Was  100  per  cent  tax 
on  the  producer  free  trade  ?  Was  500 
per  cent  tax  on  the  consumer  just  or  free  ? 
The  present  Government,  did  it  object, 
who,  by  its  own  organ  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  declared  that  it  had 
lowered  agricultural  produce^  and  there- 


by gained  to  the  country  90,000,000?.  ? 
Could  they  set  5,000,000?.  of  revenue 
against  a  loss  they  had  inflicted  on  British 
agriculture  of  90,000,000  ?  Could  they, 
who  have  unlocked  our  doors  to  the  inroad 
of  the  whole  world,  refuse  to  unloose  the 
shackles  with  which  our  hands  were  bound, 
that  we  might  use  them  in  self-defence  ? 
He  had  shown  how  this  5,000,000?.  of  re- 
venue could  be  dispensed  with ;  but  if  part 
of  it,  or  even  the  whole  of  it,  be  impera- 
tively required,  who  could  best  afford  to  pay 
it  ?— those  who  have  lost  the  90,000,000?., 
or  those  who,  according  to  you,  have  gain- 
ed it  ?  Who  then  objected  on  the  score  of 
deficit  ?  The  free-trader,  who  promised 
so  large  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the 
country,  that,  if  he  be  right,  the  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  in  one  year  by  increase 
of  prosperity  ?  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  under  the  protective  system, 
the  amount  produced  by  this  tax  had  been 
made  up  in  a  single  year,  without  an  in- 
crease of  taxation.  The  financial  re- 
former, did  he  object  on  this  ground,  who 
is,  or  was,  for  a  diminution  of  10,000,000?. 
in  the  expenditure,  whereas  tho  outside  de- 
ficiency created  by  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax,  could  be  only  2,000,000?.?  Could  he 
discover  so  effective  a  means  of  reduction 
as  not  giving  the  money  to  bo  expended  f 
The  protectionist,  did  he  object,  who 
knew  that  if  free  trade  failed,  the  defici- 
ency could  easily  be  supplied  in  a  manner 
unfelt  by  the  general  consumer  through 
tho  system  he  prefers  ?  The  Government, 
no  doubt,  would  plead  danger  and  incon- 
venience against  the  repeal  of  this  tax. 
So  did  they  against  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  What  did  they  answer  then  to  themf 
"  Justice  to  the  consumer."  So  his  an- 
swer to  them  now  was,  "  Justice  to  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  both."  Of  that  jus- 
tice many  doubted,  and  still  doubt.  Of 
this  justice  no  man  doubted,  or  could  rea- 
sonably doubt.  Who  taught  them  to 
be  cautious  in  their  legislation  in  re- 
ference to  the  land  ?  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ripon,  who,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Burke,  told  them,  now  many 
years  ago,  that  it  was  a  perilous  thing  to 
try  experiments  upon  tne  farmer."  If 
peril,  then,  there  was  in  this  course,  re- 
member it  was  of  their  seeking,  not  ours. 
It  was  a  simple  corollary  to  their  own 
economical  problem.  Would  they  plead 
public  faith  ?  Was  no  faith,  then,  to  be 
kept  with  the  land  ?  Was  there  any  man 
in  that  House  who,  either  for  himself  or 
his  constituents^  whatever  branch  of  in* 
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dustry  he  represented,  would  coDScnt  that 
an  analogous  amount  of  taxation  should  be 
placed  on  his  own  or  on  their  produce  ? 
If  not,  let  him,  before  deciding  into  which 
lobbj  he  would  go,  call  to  mind  that  divine 
rale  which  taught  them   to   do   as   they 
would  be  done  by.     Public  faith  !     AVho 
taught  them,  year  by  year,  by  quotations 
from  the  speeches  of  that  illustrious  states- 
man, to  respect  the  opinions  and  reverence 
the  name  of  Mr.  Burke  ?     That  eminent 
man,   but  yesterday  a   Member   of   this 
House,  whose  untimely  loss  they  now  so 
much  deplored.     What  did  Mr.  Burke  say 
on  the  subject  of  public   faith  ?     **  The 
first  creditor  of  the  State  is  the  plough  ; 
this  original,  indefeasible  claim  supersedes 
every  other  demand.*'     But  could  public 
credit  be   really    more   endangered   than 
through  a  course  of  oppressive   injustice, 
by  sapping  the  foundation  of  that  stable 
and    permanent    interest,   every   acre   of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  mort- 
gaged to  the  public  creditor  ?     It  was,  in 
common  fairness  to  that  great   interest, 
that  he  asked  them  to  repeal  this  tax.     In 
the  name  of  justice,  as  well  as  good  faith, 
he  implored  them  to  disregard  all  the  stale 
pretexts   of  inconvenience  to   the  public 
service,  of  danger  to  public  credit,  of  peril 
to  the  Ministry,  those  ancient  bugbears  of 
3finisterial  resistance  to   every  reduction 
of  taxation  that  was  ever  yet  proposed. 
Above  all,  he  entreated  them  to  rise  su- 
perior to  the  meanness   of  that   maxim, 
which  would  teach  them  to  do  right  only 
when  it  was  convenient  to  do  it.     In  the 
name  of  the  largest  body  of  producers  in 
this  kingdom — in  the  name,  too,  of  the 
largest   body   of  consumers,   he    adjured 
them  to  redress  this  crying  wrong — to  be 
just  and  fear  not. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Malt  Tax.** 

Mk.  ClIUISTOPIIER  said,  after  the 
able  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  con- 
sidering it  desirable  at  that  period  of  the 
Session  that  the  debate  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  that  evening,  he  should  be  very 
brief  in  his  observations  in  suport  of  the 
Motion.  On  former  occasions,  notwith- 
standing that  he  considered  the  excise  duty 
on  malt  grievous  and  oppressive,  still,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  protection  which 
agriculture  then  enjoyed,  he  had  thought 
it  right  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 
But  wheu  that  Motion  was  brought  for- 
ward by  a  noble  Friend  of  his  in  1836 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham),  the  protec- 


tion enjoyed  by  the  a^cultural  interest 
amounted  to  something  like  50  per  cent 
At  that  time  the  price  of  barley  was  32i., 
now  it  was  22$,  a  quarter.     Great  agricnl- 
tural  distress  prevailed  then*  but  it  arose 
not  from  universal  competition  with  foreign 
nations,    but  from   excessive    production. 
Circumstances  had  entirely  changed.  Thej 
had   abandoned  their  former    commercial 
policy,  and  had  left  agriculture  the  only 
unprotected  interest  in  the  country.     Un- 
der these  circumstances  he   felt  justified 
in  calling  on  the  Govemmout  to  apply  the 
same  measure  of  justice  to   that  interest 
which  they  had  Applied  to  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  coum unity.     On  what  prin- 
ciple of  justice  could  they  continue  to  levy 
a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  tlie  produce  of 
this  country,  when  the  produce  of  other 
countries  was  admitted  free  ?       On  whsft 
principle  of  justice  was  the  English  fanner 
prohibited  from  growing  tobaecOt  or  culti- 
vating beet-root,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
sugar  ?    IIo  felt,  therefore,    that  he  had 
now  a  right  to  call   on   those   who   had 
been  the  advocates  of  free-trade  meaaureSt 
to  carry  out  their  own  principles.    Above 
all,   he   felt  entitled  to  ask    the  support 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding, 
not  only  by  his    vote,  but   by    his   inflo* 
ence.    The  hon.  Gentleman,  on  a  remark- 
able occasion,  advocated  tho  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax.    He  was  reported  to  have  said. 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Manches- 
ter, that  he  sympathised  with  the  farmers, 
lie  would  never  tolerate  a  sliilling  by  way 
of  protection  on  corn,  but  would  co-operate 
with  them  in  getting  rid  of  that  obnoxioos 
tax.     *•  We  owe  something,"  lie  said,  "to 
the  farmers,  and  will  repay  them  in  kind." 
The  hon.  Gentleman  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Financial  Reform  As- 
sociation at  Liverpool,  in  which  he  said — 

"  It  mi^lit  be  laid  do^Ti  as  a  rule,  that  whenerer 
jou  touched  an  excise  duty  at  all,  it  should  be 
totally  abolished,  because  the  great  objection  to 
such  taxes  was  the  interference  of  the  exciaemaa 
with  tlio  process  of  prmluction,  which  would 
eqtially  np])ly  whether  the  duty  waa  great  or 
small.*' — "  The  farmers  were  in  favour  of  the  r^ 
peal,  not  merely  because  it  would  add  to  the  eon- 
tent  me  ut  of  the  peasantry',  and  relieve  the  em* 
plovers  irom  a  heavy  tax,  but  because  the  beit 
ajcrricuUurists  protested  against  a  duty  which  de- 
nied them  the  free  application  of  their  eapitiU  to 
tho  fattening  of  cattle,  and  restricted  the  growth 
of  barley.  S {leaking  to  an  influential  deputatioB 
of  farmers,  lie  told  them  their  national  budgol 
would  he  unarailins:  unless  it  included  the  t^Ul 
n.'[>eal  of  the  malt  ux,  amounting  to  4,000,000/." 

An  inquiry  had  heen  instituted  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  malt  as  food  for  cattle; 
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but  how  was  it  conducted  ?  By  asking  in- 
fluential agriculturists  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ?  No  such  thing.  A  case 
was  sent  down  to  one  or  two  chemists,  of 
•whom  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  was  one. 
and  with  their  judgment  the  Board  of  Ex- 
cise rested  satisfied.  But  he  held  the  opin- 
ion of  such  men  as  Mr.  Latimer  or  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  who 
had  written  on  the  subject,  and  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  it  by  experi- 
ence, to  be  worth  500  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Excise  and  the  chemists  of  Glasgow. 
But  it  was  argued  on  the  other  side  that 
the  tax  fell  principally  ou  the  consumer. 
This  was  a  curious  argument,  certainly,  to 
come  from  the  mouths  of  free-traders,  who, 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury,  seem- 
ed to  think  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
how  much  the  producers  competed  with  and 
ruined  each  other  in  the  race,  provided  the 
consumer  was  benefited.  But  ho  denied 
that  the  tax  fell  chiefly  on  the  consumer, 
and  he  could  not  better  illustrate  this  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  the  great  states- 
man whose  loss  they  all  so  deeply  deplored. 
Speaking  on  the  Motion  of  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  for  a  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  observed, 
referring  to  the  malt  tax — 

"  I  think  you  raise  8,000,000?.  or  9,000,000?.  a 
year  from  the  tax  on  barley.  I  think  the  duty  is 
above  8,000,000?.,  and  in  addition  you  subject  the 
landowner  to  great  difficulties  in  conducting  his 
operations.  You  say  to  him,  *  In  order  to  secure 
this  revenue  from  a  single  article,  we  will  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  of  your  trade,  and  subject 
you  to  peculiar  supervision,  interrupt  you  in  tho 
application  of  your  capital,  and  prevent  you  from 
making  tho  most  of  the  barley  you  have.'  I  know 
the  answer  to  this  statement  will  be,  that  this  duty 
is  not  a  burden  peculiar  on  land — that  it  is  borne 
by  the  consumer.  Let  us  try  to  apply  tho  same 
sort  of  reasoning,  supposing  a  tax  were  proposed 
to  bo  imposed  on  the  cotton  manufacture.  Sup- 
posing tho  manufactured  articles  of  cotton  wore 
subjected  to  a  duty  for  tho  purpose  of  raising 
2,000,000?.  or  3,000,000?.,  I  apprehend  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  this  country  would  decidedly  ob- 
ject to  such  an  imposition.  They  would  say, 
*At  the  time  we  are  pressing  you  to  take  off  the 
duties  on  raw  articles,  and  while  wo  complain 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  cotton  as  a  griev- 
ous exaction,  to  propose  to  raise  2,000,0(K)?.  or 
3,000,000?.  by  a  duty  on  manufiictured  cotton, 
would  bo  an  act  of  folly  and  insanity,  of  which 
no  man  fitted  to  serve  in  office  in  this  coun- 
try could  be  guilty.'  If  I  answered  them  by  say- 
ing that  foreign  silks  and  articles  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, which  entered  into  competition  with 
their  goods,  would  come  in  more  fully  if  their 
goods  were  taxed — that  tho  tax  on  the  goods 
would  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that  they  (tlie 
producers)  had  no  reason  to  complain — would 
they  be  satisfied  with  these  observations?  and, 
therefore,  though  I  cannot  admit  that  the  malt 


tax  is  to  tho  extent  to  which  it  has  been  ropre- 
sented  a  burden  exclusively  on  land,  yet  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  malt  tax  would  give  great  facility  to 
the  operations  of  those  concerned  in  the  malting 
business,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  heavy  duty  on  an 
article  of  agricultural  produce,  which  must  operate 
as  a  disadvantage  in  the  application  of  capital  in 
that  particular  direction.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  a  strong  impression,  that  on  the  ground  of 
special  burdens  there  is  a  claim  for  protection  on 
the  part  of  the  bnd." 

He  said,  that  although  he  could  not  admit 
the  malt  tax  to  be,  to  the  extent  repre- 
sented, a  burden  exclusively  imposed  on 
land,  yet  as  its  removal  woidd  give  great 
facilities  to  those  concerned  in  the  malt 
business,  it  must  operate  disadvantageously 
upon  tho  aggregation  of  capital  employed 
in  that  particular  direction,  and  therefore, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  special  bur- 
den, he  thought  a  claim  for  protection  ex- 
isted on  tho  part  of  the  land.  The  House 
had  thought  flt  now  to  withdraw  this  pro- 
tection, and  these  taxes  were  therefore  no 
longer  applicable  to  tho  present  state  of 
things,  and  in  common  justice  ought  to  be 
immediately  repealed.  When  this  tax  of 
20^.  Sd,  was  first  imposed  in  1817,  the 
average  pnce  of  barley  was  49^.  9d, ;  but 
with  the  present  reduced  price  of  barley, 
in  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  rise, 
owing  to  tho  increased  importation,  the 
duty,  instead  of  being  50  per  cent,  which 
was  excessive,  would  be  100  per  cent,  if 
the  present  amount  were  retained.  The 
only  real  objection  which  could  be  raised 
to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  revenue  would  not  bear  it;  but 
when  he  considered  the  number  of  taxes 
pressing  heavily  on  the  industry  of  the 
country  which  had  been  repealed  since  the 
war,  and  that  every  one  had  been  met  by 
these  self-same  arguments;  when  he  recol- 
lected, despite  the  warnings  of  successive 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
public  credit  remained  inviolate,  he  thought 
they  were  entitled,  without  any  desire  to  im- 
pair the  public  credit,  to  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  The  amount  of  the  tax  might  be 
urged  by  the  Government  as  an  argument 
against  its  repeal;  but  he  thought  he  was 
justified,  knowing  the  intolerable  distress 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  class  on  whom 
it  fell,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  afford  them  any  relief,  on  calling  on  the 
Government  to  abolish  it,  leaving  it  to  the 
ingenuity  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute. Nor  would  it  be  the  first  time  his 
ingenuity  bad  been  so  taxed,  for  ho  re- 
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membered  that  Lis  right  hon.  Friend  had 
in  a  former  Session  introduced  no  less  than 
three  budgets.  For  his  own  part  he  fol- 
lowed the  general  views  entertained  by  his 
lamented  noble  Friend,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  with  whom  ho  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  in  constant  and  intimate  communi- 
cation. His  opinion  was,  that  if  the  sounder 
system  of  financial  policy  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pitt  had  been  followed  more,  and  those  of 
the  modern  economical  school  less,  no 
doubt  a  sufficient  revenue  would  have  been 
found.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,  after  the 
repeal  of  30,000,000?.  of  taxes  since  the  war, 
when  this  country,  with  not  more  than  half 
its  present  population,  bore  70,000,000^  of 
taxation  without  complaint,  while  it  had  now 
only  to  support  about  54,000,000?.,  that 
a  substitute  could  not  bo  found  for  this  tax. 
He  could  quote  an  authority  which  ho  knew 
would  bo  received  with  respect  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  those  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ilouse,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Mr.  Fox  said,  on  all  occasions,  that  he 
considered  the  excise  duties  intolerable, 
except  from  absolute  necessity;  and  in  all 
the  debates  on  the  finances  of  the  countrv 
he  always  maintained  that  the  customs 
duties  were  preferable  to  the  excise. 
Speaking  with  reference  to  the  tobacco 
duties,  Mr.  Fox  said — 

"  If  there  was  any  man  acquainted  with  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution,  who  did  not  think  the 
excise  laws  more  harsh  and  oppressive  than  could 
be  borne  ?  He  declared ,  tiiercfore,  that  ho  came 
down  that  day,  not  so  much  with  any  great  hope 
of  successfully  opposing  the  Bill,  as  with  a  view 
to  stat«  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  enter 
his  general  protest  against  a  scheme  which  he 
completely  disapproved.  If,  in  a  country  where 
every  trade  could  see  its  own  danger  by  what 
happened  to  another,  they  did  not  feel  it  as  a 
common  cause,  and  join  in  resistance  whenever 
the  excise  laws  were  attempt<?d  against  any  one 
article  of  manufacture,  they  gave  but  bad  symp- 
toms of  their  hearts  or  their  understandings.  If 
the  tobacconist,  when  ho  saw  the  wine  merchant 
taxed,  and  put  under  excise  laws,  stood  by  and 
said  to  himself,  '  Let  the  excise  go  to  the  wine 
merchant  so  that  I  am  free,'  he  acted  foolishly, 
and  scarcely  deser>'ed  to  be  assisted  when  the  case 
should  become  his  own.  The  wine  merchant,  in 
like  manner,  might  say  the  same  of  the  tobac- 
conist and  of  the  country  gentleman,  whereas  it 
was  now  proved  that  the  op]>re8sion  of  the  excise 
laws  would  fall  upon  both.  Those  who  would  not 
assist  others,  must  not  expect  to  bo  assisted  them- 
selves in  tho  hour  of  danger," 

In  conclusion,  he  repeated  that  so  long  as 
the  manufacturing  interest  enjoyed  a  pro- 
tection to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  be  but 
common  justice  to  place  the  agricultural 
interest  on  an  equality  with  it.     It  was  for 


this  reason  that  he  had  risen  to  second  tfat 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend.  The  GoTem- 
ment  had  refused  to  grant  protection,  uA 
had,  therefore,  left  the  agriculturists  ni 
choice  but  to  demand  as  an  act  of  justice 
the  removal  of  this  burden. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  House  would  probably  net 
think  it  necessary  that  he    should  fdlov 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  North 
Riding,  through  the  many   various  topia 
embraced  in  his  speech,  since,  if   he  did 
so,  he  should  be  obliged  to  occupy  so  moA. 
time  as  would  render  it  utterly  impossiUe 
that  the  debate  should  close  that  erening. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  drawn  a  glowing  pie- 
ture  of  the  blessings  that  were  to  be  de^ 
rived    by  all   classes    of   tho    communitj 
from  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  and  he  wsa 
sorry  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  destroy 
tho  flattering  prospects  of  this   Eldorado. 
But  if  ho  could  show  the  impossibility  of 
any  great  benefit  proceeding  either  to  the 
consumer  or  the  producer  from  the  repetl 
of  the  tax,  judging  from  tho  experience 
they  had  had  of  former  extensive  reduc- 
tions of  tho  duty  on  malt,  he   thought  he 
should  be  fully  justified  in  asking  the  Home 
to  sanction  a  continuance  of  the  tax.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had  made 
two    mistakes  which  it  was  important  to 
correct.  First,  he  said  that  whereas  manu- 
factures were  protected  against  foreign  im- 
ports, no  protection  whatever  existed  for 
articles  of  agricultural  produce.      His  boo. 
Friend  might  surely  have  remembered  that 
in  a  paper  printed  this  Session,  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.    Member  for    Montrose, 
there  was  a  return  of  the  amount  of  duties 
levied  on    imports  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce  and  foreign  manufactures  respec- 
tively,   and   that   the   amount    of  duties 
levied  on  foreign  agricultural  produce  con- 
siderably exceeded  that  levied  on  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture.      His  hou  Friend's 
statement  on  this  point,  therefore,  was  not 
borne  out  by  facts  ;  and  his  hon.   Friend 
was  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
there   existed   by  law  any  prohibition  of 
the  cultivation  of  beet-root  by  agriculturists 
in  this  country.    There  was  no  reason  why 
tho  agriculturist  should  not  grow  beet-root 
for  making  sugar,  if  he  found  it  profitable; 
and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  tho  fault  was  not 
imputable  to  the  law.     The  hon.  Member 
for  the  North  Riding  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  justify  the  agriculturists  from 
tho  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  sel- 
fish motives  in  their  efforts  to  nudntain 
protection.      Ho   could    assure  his  hoii« 
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Friond  that  ho  had  never  imputed  selfish 
motives  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  fa- 
vourable to  agricultural  protection.  He 
differed  from  them  on  this  subject,  but 
he  had  always  given  them  full  credit  for 
believing  honestly  and  conscientiously  that 
the  policy  they  advocated  was  calculated 
to  produce  benefit  to  the  community  at 
large.  If  ho  were  called  upon  to  name 
any  article,  the  removal  of  protection  from 
which  had  been  productive  of  unmingled 
good,  by  benefiting  both  the  producers  and 
the  consumers,  he  should  take  that  of  wool, 
the  consumption  of  which  had  most  ma- 
terially extended  since  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  wool  in  1844,  and  with  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  British  producers. 
He  did  not  regard  this  as  a  party  Mo- 
tion, because  he  apprehended  that  the 
leaders  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
just  the  last  persons  who  would  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  Lord  Stanley 
had  declared  within  the  last  few  months, 
that  if  he  were  to  vote  now  on  this  ques- 
tion, ho  would  vote  as  he  had  always  done, 
whether  in  Government  or  Opposition, 
against  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  for 
which  no  substitute  could  be  discovered, 
and  the  benefit  arising  from  the  repeal  of 
which  was  of  a  very  problematical  sort. 
Again,  he  could  hardly  persuade  himself 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
would  join  in  the  vote  for  the  removal- of 
this  tax,  remembering  some  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman's  declarations  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  maintaining  a  considerable  sur- 
plus, though  it  was  true  that  some  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen's  recent  votes  on  financial 
questions  were  rather  inconsistent  with 
those  professions  of  opinion.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  measure  being  pro- 
spective only,  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  a  more  mischievous  course  to  pursue 
than  to  announce  an  intention  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  an  article  of  this  description 
in  a  future  year;  for  when  it  was  known 
that  the  duty  was  to  be  taken  off  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  he  apprehended  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  crops  of  barley  to  dis- 
pose of,  would  find  the  article  remaining  on 
their  hands  a  long  while,  and  only  be  able 
ultimately  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  very  con- 
siderable loss.  The  malt  tax  produced  last 
year  within  a  few  thousands  of  5,000,000^. 
sterling.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  North 
Kiding  talked  of  the  ancient  bugbears  of 
national  faith,  and  national  establishments, 
and  maintenance  of  Cabinets.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  sober  and  reflective  por- 
tion of  the  House  wotdd  consider  national 


futh  and  national  establishments  mere 
bugbear  words.  As  to  the  displacing  of 
Ministers,  he  would  only  advise  his  hon. 
Friend,  before  he  displaced  him  in  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  abolish  the  malt  tax,  to  be  yerj 
sure  he  had  got  some  substitute  for  it 
that  the  House  and  the  country  were 
likely  to  sanction.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the  faUing-off  in 
the  consumption  of  beer  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  duty  on  malt.  Now  it  was  certainly 
true  that,  if  yon  took  a  period  of  10 
years,  the  consumption  of  malt  was  less 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago;  but  if  you 
took  three  periods  of  10  years,  the  result 
was  the  other  way.  The  House  would 
find  a  great  mass  of  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  sale  of  beer, 
and  from  that  information  he  derived 
these  averages  of  the  quantity  of  malt 
paying  duty  in  the  last  three  decennial 
periods :  — 1821  to  1830,  26,800,000, 
1831  to  1840,  34,400,000,  and  from  1841 
to  1849,  31,700,000  bushels.  According 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  this  latter  faUing- 
off  was  owing  to  the  duty;  but  an  inquiry 
into  the  quantity  of  malt  paying  duty  in 
the  three  years  of  unrestricted  importation 
disproved  the  supposition.  The  figures 
were  these:— in  1847,  30,200,000;  1848, 
31,800,000;  1849,  33,160,000  bushels. 
The  hon.  Member,  in  pointing  to  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  other  liquids  had  increas- 
ed in  consumption,  while  beer  had  fallen 
off,  ascribed  this  circumstance  also  to  the 
duty.  Here,  again,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  mistaken.  That  the  other  liquids  re- 
ferred to  had  increased  in  consumption, 
while  beer  had  fallen  off,  was  true,  but  the 
cause  lay  mainly  in  the  change  of  habits 
and  tastes  manifest  in  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Every  Gentleman  present 
must,  in  his  own  establishment,  have  found 
that  the  beer  at  one  time  consumed  by  his 
domestics  had  of  late  years  been  in  a  great 
measure  replaced  by  tea  and  coffee.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  labourers 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  very  great 
blessing  it  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
health  and  morals,  that  such  was  the  case. 
If  Gentlemen  would  turn  to  the  tables  he 
had  Already  quoted,  they  would  find  to 
how  great  an  extent  this  change  was  ope- 
rating. He  would  read  from  those  returns 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  consump- 
tion of  particular  articles  in  the  united 
kingdom  in  the  years  1839  and  1849  : — 
"  Malt,  in  1889,  39,030,000  bushels,  in  1849, 
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38,935,000  bushcU ;  tea,  in  1839,  35,136,000  lb., 
in  1849,  60,024,000  lb.  ;  coffee,  in  1839, 
26,832,000  lb.,  in  1849,  34,431,000  lb. ;  cocoa,  in 
1839,  1,610,000  lb.;  in  1849,  3,233,000  lb.  ;  spi- 
rits.  in  1839,  29,210,000  gallons,  in  1849, 
28,231,000  gallons,  wine,  in  1839,  7,238,000  gal- 
lons, in  1849,  6,487,000  gallons." 

The  result  of  that  comparison  was  that 
the  consumption  of  all  intoxicating  li- 
quors had  fallen  off  during  the  last  ten 
years,  whilst  the  consumption  of  all  liquors 
not  intoxicating  had  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  within  the  same  period. 
He  did  not  think  that  was  an  unsatisfac- 
tory result.     He  believed  that  it  had  con- 


pcr  quarter  on  malt-— on  weak  beer  the  re- 
duction was  40^.  per  quarter  on  malt — the 
consumption  of  beer  hod    not  increased. 
This  being  the  case,  was   it   reasonable  to 
say  that  any  extraordinary  increase  could 
arise  from  a  reduction  of  21«.  per  quarter, 
when  no  increase  took  place  from  a  rediM- 
tion  of  50«.  and  40^.  per  quarter  ?     It  was 
not  reasonable  to  think  so.      If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Barclay,  given  before  tbe  Lords*  Com- 
mittee, he  would  find  that  that  gentlenuui 
stated  that  there  might  bo  by  a  total  repeal 
of  the  duty  some  slight  increase  in  the 
tributcd  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  |  consumption,  and  that  the  whole  benefit  to 
working  classes,  by  removing  from  them  |  the  consumer  would  not  be,  as   the  hon. 
the  temptation  to  use  those  liquors  which  '  Gentleman  supposed,  some  500  per  cent, 
they  were  formerly  prone  to  use  to  an  ex-  i  but  that  on  a  calculation  that  a  quart  of 
tent  prejudicial  to  their  morals  and  their  ,' porter  now  cost  3|d.,  the  total  repeal  of  the 
health.     It  was  a  convincing  proof  it  was  ,  malt  duty  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
not  owing  to  the  duties  that  that  result  halfpenny  in  the  price.     The  experiment 
had  been  obtained,  that  the  rate  of  the  '  of  taking  the  duty  off  malt  and  of  puttings 
duty  on  beer  was  infinitely  lower  than  that ;  duty  on  malt  had  both  been  tried,  and  the 
levied  upon  wine  or  upon  tea,  which  were  !  effect  following  a  reduction  of  the  duty  wis 
the  great  articles  that  came  into  compe-   a  diminished  consumption,    and  following 
tition  in  consumption.     The  hon.  Gentle-   an  increase  of  duty  was  an  increased  con- 
man  said  that  if  they  only  took  off  the  duty  \  sumption.     In  1816  the  duty  per  buskd 
on  malt,  they  would  increase  to  an  almost  |  on  malt  was  4jr.  6c?.,  and  the  average  con- 
unlimited  extent  the  consumption  of  beer;    sumption  for  the  two  preceding  years  was 
but  the  consequence  was  anything  but  a  j  2.5,500,000  bushels.     In  18 16   the  dntj 
matter  of  course.     It   was   certainly  the  |  was  reduced  to  2s.  6d.,  and   the  average 
case,  that  if  they  looked  to  tea,  coffee,  and  \  consumption  of  the  next  two  years  had 
other  articles,  a  large  increased  consump- 1  fallen  off  to  22,700,000  bushels.     In  1819 
tion  had  followed  a  reduction  of  the  duties  |  the  duty  was  increased  from   2*.  6rf.  to 
on   those  articles;  but  he  doubted  if  the  |  3 J.  7c?.,  and  the  average  consumption  of 
same  result  would  follow  the  reduction  of  >  the  next  two  years — which  before  was  un- 
the  malt  tax.     Ho  did  not,  of  course,  deny  |  dcr  23,000,000  bushels — ^had  increased  to 
that  there  had  been  a  large  increased  con- 1  25,000,000  bushels  per  annum.    The  hon. 
sumption    of    those    articles,    consequent  \  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  it  was  mon- 
partly  upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  ^  strous  to  suppose  that  the  duty  was  paid  by 
partly  upon  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the ,  the  consumer  of  malt  and  beer  ;  but  tbe 
population  of  this  country.     But  he  had  a  !  Committee  of  the  other.  House  appointed 
far  better  criterion  of  what  the  reduction  '  to  inquire  into  the  burdens  on  real  pro- 
of the  duty  on  malt  would  lead  to,  because  |  pcrty,  inquired,  among  other  things,  mto 
he  knew  what  had  been  the  result  of  the  \  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  and  they  came 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  beer.     The  hon.  <  to  the  conclusion  that  the  duty  fell  as  a 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  times  long  ago;  I  general  tax  on  the  consumers  of  the  ar- 
but  they  had  the  experience  of  thirty-five .  tide,  which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
years  ago,  of  what  was  the  effect  of  the  I  chequer)  thought  was    mainly  the  truth. 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  war  malt  and  on  \  But,  as  consumers,  they  would  be  equally 
beer.     It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  ■  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Lords*  Committee  on  the  sale  of  beer,  that  any  other  article  of   consumption  which 
taking  together  the  war  malt  and  the  beer !  entered  into  their  daily  food  or  their  daily 
duty,  the  total  duty  on  strong  beer  was !  drink.      Then  came  the  question  whether 
equal  to  755.  2d,  a  quarter  on  malt;  and  ;  this  was  an  article  on  which  the  reduction 
the  duty  on  weaker  beer  was  60«.  lOd.  a   of  duty  would  be  most  beneficial  to  them 
quarter  on  malt.     The  duty  on  beer  being  \  as  consumers.     Lord  Stanley  was  by  no 
repealed,  the  duty  per  quarter  on  malt  was  :  means  satisfied  that  the  repeal  of  the  daty 
20^.  8fd.;  and  although  there  had  been  a ;  was  the  best  form  of  relief  to  grant  to  the 
reduction  of  the  strong  beer  duty  of  50«.   consumers,  in  which  opinion  ho  (the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  quite  concurred. 
If  he  showed  a  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  would  he  no  considerably  in- 
creased demand  for  malt,  even  if  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  it  followed  that  the  amount 
of  benefit  to  the  producers  of  malt  from 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  could  not  ho  very 
much.  He  would  again  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence given  before  that  Committee  by  Mr. 
Barclay,  who  was  a  most  experienced  wit- 
ness, and  possessed  of  great  sources  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  That  gentleman 
gave  it  distinctly  as  his  opinion  that  he 
did  not  think  any  great  effect  would  be 
produced  by  a  total  repeal  of  the  malt 
duty.  His  hon.  Friend  had  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Elman  as  to  the  great  be- 
nefit which  would  arise  to  the  farmer  from 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  malt.  When  this 
question  was  brought  before  the  House 
during  the  last  Session  of  PaHiament,  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
sent  to  him  a  Sussex  paper  containing  a 
report  of  a  meeting  in  that  county  in  fa- 
vour of  agricultural  protection,  and  at  that 
meeting  Mr.  Elman  came  forward  and 
moved  a  resolution.  And  what  was  that 
resolution  ?     Why — 

*'  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  if  foreign 
barley  be  allowed  to  be  imported,  as  at  present, 
at  a  mere  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  the  benefit  which 
the  British  farmer  would  otherwise  derive  from 
a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  be  principally  en- 
joyed by  the  foreign  grower." 

If,  therefore,  that  authority  was  good  for 
anything,  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duty,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Elman,  would  do  little  good 
to  the  British  farmer ;  and  the  next  Mo- 
tion of  his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's) hon.  Friend  would  be  to  restore 
the  duty  on  barley.  He  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  thought  he  had  shown  that 
no  great  benefit  was  likely  to  arise  to  the 
consumers  in  this  country  from  the  total 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax;  and  it  was  not  pro- 
bable any  great  benefit  could  arise  to  the 
producer ;  and  if  no  great  benefit  was  to 
arise  to  any  interest  whatever,  and  whilst 
the  benefit  at  best  could  only  be  partial 
and  equivocal,  he  would  ask,  was  it  pro- 
per or  safe  to  risk  so  large  an  amount  of 
revenue  as  5,000,000^.  per  annum,  which 
would  bo  involved  in  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax  ?  It  was  perfectly  impossible 
that  the  national  faith  could  be  reposed  on 
the  national  establishments,  if  this  pro- 
posed repeal  of  5,000,000/.  of  money  was 
carried.  The  tax  in  question  was  a  most 
productive  tax  ;  it  was  mainly  paid  by  the 
consumer  ;  it  was  collected  rather  more 


cheaply  than  any  other  tax  in  the  country; 
and  it  imposed  as  little  inconvenience  on 
the  trader  as  could  be  imposed  with  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  revenue ;  and  the 
House  would  incur  great  risk  and  great 
danger  by  sacrificing  such  an  amount  of 
revenue.  The  benefit  of  the  proposed  re- 
peal, where  benefit  would  result,  would  be 
slight  and  partial ;  and  he  thought,  under 
those  circumstaeces,  he  might  safely  call 
on  the  House  to  concur  with  him  in  resist- 
ing the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  North  Riding. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  little  thought, 
when  the  House  remembered  the  effects 
produced  by  the  first  enactment  of  the  ex- 
cise laws,  that  they  produced  a  convulsion 
scarcely  less  violent  than  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  ship-money — and  when  they  re- 
membered that  those  laws  were  continually 
and  repeatedly  denounced  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Grey  in  that  House  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  their  opposition — that  they 
should  have  heard  so  strong  a  panegyric  pro- 
nounced upon  them  by  a  Whig  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  According  to  him,  they 
seemed  to  contain  every  merit  that  a  fiscal 
machinery  could  have — facility  in  collect- 
ing the  revenue,  pressure  on  nobody,  an 
immense  mass  of  money  poured  into  the 
Exchequer  with  little  trouble — ^in  short, 
there  seemed  not  to  be  a  single  advan- 
tage which  those  blessed  excise  laws  did 
not  possess.  He  (Mr.  Drummond)  did  feel 
so  much  the  impropriety,  and  he  might 
also  add  the  increasing  sense  of  impro- 
priety, of  interfering  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Government,  that  he  should 
not  venture  to  take  the  part  he  was  now 
about  to  do,  without  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing a  pledge  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  give  him  his  (Mr.  Drummond 's) 
support  for  any  other  tax  which  he  pleased 
to  levy.  But  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  should 
like  to  see  him  muster  courage  enough  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turers. [Laughtei\]  Oh,  yes;  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  pay 
attention  to  the  shakes  of  heads  which  he 
saw  there — [pointing  to  the  benches  behind 
tJie  Treasury  Bench] — but  he  could  afford 
to  despise  those  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
to  whom  this  question  was  a  matter  of 
quite  as  vital  importance  as  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  Now,  this  question  was, 
he  believed,  the  real  test  of  the  honesty 
with  which  the  repeal  of  those  laws  was 
carried.  Was  it  truly  on  account  of  the 
labouring  classes — was  it  indeed  in  order 
to  give  cheap  food  to  the  people^  or  was  it 
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really  to  get  bo  much  cotton  manufacture 
exported?  This  question  brought  the  House 
to  a  test  on  those  points.  Now,  it  had  been 
oonsidercd — he  did  not  say  argued — but 
it  had  been  thrown  out  too  much  as  if  this 
question  was  connected  some  way  or  other 
with  what  was  called  the  landed  interest. 
Now,  when  they  looked  at  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  there  was  tho  merchant 
who  supplied  the  raw  material,  the  manu- 
facturer who  worked  it  up,  and  the  opera- 
tive whom  it  employed.  But  the  interests 
of  those  three  parties  were  not  at  all  iden- 
tical. It  was  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
to  sell  his  raw  material  as  dear  as  he 
could;  of  the  manufacturer  to  buy  it  in 
the  cheapest  market  he  could ;  and  it 
was  certainly  the  interest  of  the  operative 
to  keep  his  wages  as  high  as  he  could; 
and  in  all  those  three  cases  the  interests 
of  the  parties  were  wholly  different.  So 
it  was  with  the  land.  If  lion.  Gentlemen 
refused  to  grant  this  boon  because  they 
thought  it  was  a  boon  to  landlords,  they 
were  exceedingly  mistaken.  There  were 
certain  persons  who,  finding  this  was  no 
boon  to  the  landlords,  saw  that  no  good 
would  ensue  from  the  repeal  of  this  tax. 
He  did  not  advocate  it  on  any  such  ground 
whatsoever;  he  said  it  was  of  essential 
importance  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  it 
was  for  their  interest  he  advocated  it.  In 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
the  only  good  the  Ilouse  could  confer  on 
them  was  so  to  cheapen  food,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  live  for  5s.  a  week  as 
they  had  been  enabled  to  live  for  lOs.  In 
no  other  way  could  the  House  do  them  any 
good,  or  benefit  the  farmer.  No  diminution 
of  this  taxation  would  do,  or  no  taking  off 
the  tax  on  beer.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  the  labourers  they  ought  to 
take  back  the  labourers  into  their  houses, 
to  feed  them  there;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant article  of  food  would  bo  good  whole- 
some beer.  Now,  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  half  the  Gentlemen  in  that  Ilouse 
knew  what  beer  was.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  told  the  Ilouse  that  there  had 
been  a  great  alteration  in  tho  tastes  of  tho 
people,  and  stated  that  people  would  not 
take  beer  now  as  they  formerly  did,  as 
they  preferred  tea  and  colfcc.  Upon  this 
subject,  however,  he  would  refer  to  the 
statements  of  a  few  of  the  witnesses,  given 
in  the  blue  book  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  referred,  as  to  tho  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle sold  as  beer.  The  first  witness,  who 
waa  ovidcutly  praising  his  article,  said. 


'<  We  don't  mix  it  up  as  many  do — m  tk 
trade  in  general  do;"  the  next  Baid,  ''The 
beer  in  the  beershops  is   inferior  trash;" 
a  third  said,  "  The  beer  is  generally  a 
muddy,   inferior,  deleterious    article^  and 
cannot  afford  nourishment  to    the  work- 
ing man;"   a  fourth  stated,  **  The  own- 
ers of  the  beershops  are  in  the  hands  of 
tho  principal  brewers,  who    supply  then 
with  the  very  worst  article;"    a  fifth  in- 
formed them,  "  That  the  hecr  made  by  the 
owners  of  beershops  is  generally  had  and 
intoxicating,  and  the  beer   sold    in  beer- 
shops   is  very  indifferent ;"    again   th^ 
were  told   by  a  sixth,    "  The  beer  sold 
in   tho  beerhouses  was  worse  than  thai 
sold    in  the    public -houses"  —  this  wit- 
ness was  a  publican.     A  seventh  witneu 
told  the  Committee,  "  That  if  the  peoj^ 
could  buy  their  beer  as  thcj  did   their 
bread    and  cheese,   they   could    stand  a 
chance    of    getting    it    of    an    improved 
quality."     That  was  just  what  he  wanted, 
that  the  poor  man  should  be  able  to  obtain 
his  beer  just  as  he  could  get  his  bread  and 
cheese,  without  the  intermeddling  of  the 
Excise  in  any  manner  whatever.    Another 
witness  said,  "  The  beer  is  very  inferior 
indeed.     I  have  heard  great  complaints  of 
tho  quality  of  the  beer."     He  thought  that 
these  statements  would  account   in   some 
degree  for  the  altered  taste  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred.     Bat 
could  they  wonder  that  such  an  alteration 
of  taste  should  take  place,  when  a  brother 
brewer  of  that  witness  to  whom  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  referred,  had  published  to 
tho  world  the  articles  of  which  beer  was 
made.     This  gentleman  stated  in  his  book 
that  it  was  not  beer  that  they  were  drinkiog, 
nor  anything  of  the  sort.  The  following  were 
a  list  of  the  various  ingredients  from  which 
he  said  beer  was  manufactured,  among  which 
were  treacle,  liquorice,  coculus  iudicus,  lin- 
seed, ginger,  dye,  cinnamon,  blue  vitriol,  and 
many  other  articles.     A  friend  of  his  had 
for  somo  years  taken  great  pains  to  deteet 
many  of  the  impostures  and  adulteratioDi 
carried  on  in  this  town,  and  employed  one 
or  two  persons  at  considerable  expense  in 
procuring  and  discovering  tests  of  vegeta- 
ble  solutions,    of  which  they   at  present 
knew  vci-y  little.   One  of  the  modes  adopt- 
ed by  him  was  that  of   evaporating  tne 
liquid  as  fcir  as  possible,  leaving  the  real* 
due  to  bo  dealt  with.      Upon  one  occasion 
ho  treated  some  porter  in  this  manner,  and 
having  evaporated  tho  liquid  was  about  to 
proceed  in  his  analysis  with  the  residue. 
At  first  ho  thought  ho  would  tasto  it;  but 
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happening  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  he 
thought  that  that  would  not  do.  It  hap- 
pened that  his  cat  was  crossing  the  room 
at  the  time,  and  he  gave  her  a  Uttle  of  the 
article.  How  the  cat  liked  it  he  could  not 
tell,  hut  he  knew  that  in  five  minutes  it 
was  dead.  He  rememhered  a  short  time 
since,  a  friend  of  his,  not  of  course  in  the 
county  with  which  he  was  connected,  on 
one  occasion  bought  some  grains  of  a 
brewer  to  feed  his  pigs  upon — various  per- 
sons also  bought  some  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— the  pigs  were  fed  upon  them,  and 
they  all  died.  Well,  now,  could  they  be 
surprised  that  the  tastes  of  the  people  for 
beer  had  altered  ?  In  fact,  except  in  pri- 
vate houses,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
beer  to  be  had.  If  they  chose  to  buy  the 
"  blacking*'  which  was  sold  in  this  town, 
and  called  beer,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Uuless  they  could  give  the  la- 
bourer facilities  for  malting  and  brewing  in 
his  own  house,  they  could  do  nothing  for 
him.  It  had  been  said,  however,  that  this 
question  was  merely  the  effect  of  impulse. 
Impulse  indeed  !  He  had  been  labouring 
for  years  to  get  the  labourer  the  privilege 
of  drinking  his  own  beer;  ever  since  he 
had  raised  his  voice  in  public  matters; 
and  he  would  continue  to  do  so  till  his 
point  had  been  gained.  He  would  have  a 
starling  taught  to  speak,  and  to  say  no- 
thing but  **  beer,  beer.*'  He  would  have 
an  English  edition  of  the  Georgics,  and  he 
would  have  in  it — 

"  Beer  vcniente  die  leer  decidente  canebat." 

Mr.  bass  said,  he  had  been  engaged 
as  a  brewer  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
had  not  acquired  so  much  information 
about  the  manufacture  of  beer  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Surrey. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  set  up  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  brewers,  it 
might  become  a  profitable  undertaking. 
He  certainly  seemed  to  know  what  no 
brewer  in  the  trade  was  acquainted  with. 
Were  he  (Mr.  Bass)  to  stand  before  the 
house  as  the  organ  of  the  public  brewers  of 
this  country,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  present 
duty  upon  malt;  he  was  persuaded  it  would 
be  their  interest  even  to  have  the  duty 
doubled.  He  was  the  last  man  to  advo- 
cate any  measure  which  would  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  impair  the  credit  or 
diminish  the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  would  have  that  e£fect.  He  did 
not  think  a  substitute  was  required  to  the 


whole  extent  of  the  tax.  There  waa  a  con- 
siderable surplus  last  year,  and  he  was  de« 
hghted  to  find  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  surplus  this  year  also.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  that  a  large  sum  of  money  might 
be  saved  by  a  better  system  of  economy 
and  administration  than  had  hitherto  ob- 
tained. Although  a  free-trader,  still  he 
sympathised  with  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
culturists, who  were  at  present  greatly  de- 
pressed, and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House,  by  every  legitimate  means,  to 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  Propo- 
sitions, with  that  object  in  view,  had  been 
made  last  Session,  but  no  great  advantage 
could  result  from  any  of  them.  One  pro- 
position would  afford  relief  to  the  amount 
of  6d,  or  Sd,  an  acre  on  the  average  of 
land  in  cultivation  throughout  the  country. 
That  was  a  boon  not  worth  contending  for, 
but  it  was  his  decided  opinion  that,  if  they 
removed  the  malt  tax,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  and  certain  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  a  right  to  consider 
the  quantity  of  beer  that  was  consumed  by 
the  agricultural  population.  On  tillage 
land  the  absolute  cost  in  the  duties  on  malt 
to  the  landowner  and  the  farmer  amounted 
to  six  per  cent  on  the  rental  of  the  country. 
But  if  the  duty  were  repealed,  there  must 
be  a  considerably  increased  consumption  of 
barley.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  treating 
of  cases  where  there  had  only  been  reduc- 
tions or  diminutions  of  duty;  and  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  they  had  not,  in  all 
instances,  been  followed  by  that  increase 
in  the  consumption  which  had  been  looked 
for.  But  were  they  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
total  abolition  of  the  malt  duty,  he  was 
sure  it  would  result  in  a  great  increase 
both  in  the  quantity  of  barley  grown  and 
the  quantity  consumed  ;  and  that  that 
would  be  followed  by  a  certain  advance  in 
the  price  of  barley.  He  thought  that  ad- 
vance would  be  about  45.  a  quarter,  which, 
calculating  the  quantity  of  ground  at  the 
rate  of  five  quarters  to  the  acre,  would  give 
to  the  barley  grower  the  advantage  of  an 
increased  price  to  the  extent  of  20s,  per 
acre  on  all  land  under  barley  cultivation. 
He  did  not  think  that  that  was  a  very  ex- 
aggerated calculation.  With  respect  to  the 
case  of  the  consumer,  he  had  looked  with 
some  care  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  very  least  re- 
duction to  the  consumer  would  be  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  trade  of  the 
brewers,  aa  now  oondueted,  was  in  the 
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hands  of  very  large  capitalists,  and  that 
all  restrictions  on  any  trade  gave  very  de- 
cided advantages  to  the  capitalists  in  whose  | 
hands  it  might  be.  If,  then,  they  were  to 
remove  this  duty,  it  would  create  a  great 
competition — a  competition  would  lead  to 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  ho  had  just  referred.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for 
West  Surrey,  had  insisted  on  the  claim  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion; and  he  (Mr.  Bass)  had  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  agreeing  with  him  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  give  to  the  la- 
bourers of  this  country  a  more  ready  access 
to  their  favourite  beverage;  for  he  never 
would  believe  that,  if  the  consumption  of 
beer  were  not  impeded,  they  would  resort, 
as  they  now  were  obliged  to  do,  to  many 
of  those  articles  that  did  them  no  good, 
and  drink  quantities  of  slipslop  tea,  instead 
of  good  wholesome  beer.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  theChancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  the  consumption  of  beer  had 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty;  but  he  had  not  laid  be- 
fore them  the  results  in  any  case  in  which 
there  had  been  a  total  repeal  of  the  duty. 
Let  him  (Mr.  Bass)  remind  the  House, 
however,  that  when  the  duty  on  salt  was 
abolished,  the  consumption  very  shortly  in- 
creased from  2,000,000  to  7,500,000 
bushels,  and  that  increase  had  now  mount- 
ed up  to  more  than  13,000,000  of  bushels. 
Now  he  considered  it  to  be  quite  impossible 
that  somewhat  similar  results  would  not 
arise  from  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  House  to  make  the  trial,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  substitutes  might  bo  found 
for  any  loss  to  the  revenue  that  it  might 
be  supposed  would  accrue  to  the  revenue 
from  such  reduction.  With  respect  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  North  Riding,  ho  agreed 
with  those  who  thought  that  this  question 
could  not  be  properly  tried  without  revert- 
ing to  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty.  But 
let  them,  at  all  events,  begin  by  trying  the 
reduction  of  one-half  of  the  duty;  and  he 
was  sure  that,  looking  to  the  great  reduc- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  barley,  the  great  brewers  of  this  country 
would  feel  it  their  duty  to  concur  in  the 
reduction  of  the  tax,  though  they  might 
not  agree  to  the  total  repeal  of  it.  If, 
then,  the  House  should  refuse  to  adopt  the 
Motion  then  before  it,  he  shoidd  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  submit  to  it  a  proposition 
for  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  by  one- 


half.  They  had  been  taught  by  tlie  grett 
statesman  whose  loss  they  ao  deeply  de* 
plored,  that  mere  loss  of  a  duty  was  not, 
necessarily,  loss  of  revenue.  This  bad 
been  evident  in  the  case  of  the  redaction 
of  the  duties  on  brandy,  since  which  the 
revenue  on  brandy  had  increased  20  per 
cent;  and  as  he  was  distinctly  and  clearij 
of  opinion  that  it  was  most  desirable  for 
the  country  generally — that  it  was  desire 
able  for  the  landed  interest  in  its  present 
hour  of  depression — and  that  it  was  desir* 
able  with  reference  to  the  labouring'  classes 
that  this  duty  should  bo  repealed,  he  should 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  there  was  mneh 
force  in  the  observations  of  his  hon.  Friend 
as  to  the  mischievous  effects  produced  by 
the  malt  tax,  especially  by  giving  a  mono- 
poly to  large  capitalists.    But  the  question 
with  him  was,  whether  at  that  moment  be 
was  bound  to  vote  for  the  total  repeal  of 
that  tax;  whether,  after  the  Uouse  had 
decided  what  should  bo  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  ho  could  conscientiously  vote 
for    the    remission     of    something    like 
5,000,000^.  a  year.     The  hon.   Member 
for  North  Lincolnshire  had    claimed   the 
vote  of  the  hon.  Member  for   the  WesI 
Riding,  and  had  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  his  hon.    Friend,   in   which  be 
stated,  as  it  would  appear,  liis  opposition 
to  the  malt  t^x,  and  his  willingness  to  sap- 
port  a  Motion  for   its  repeal.     But   the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  read  the  whole  of 
the    statement    in    question.       His    hon. 
Friend  had  never  proposed,  irrespective  of 
the  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  of  other 
financial  considerations,  an  uncondittonil 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax.     His  hon.   Fnend 
proposed  to  prepare  the  way  for  tho  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax,  as  well  as  of  other  taxes 
pressing  on  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country,   by    the    only  practicable   mode 
through  which  the  object  could  be  effected 
— namely,  a  large  and  bold  reduction  of 
expenditure.      But,  seeing  that  the  House 
was  determined,  as  it  would  seem,  to  main- 
tain the  public  establishments  on  a  scale 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  largo  reduction 
of  taxation   now  proposed,   he,    for  one, 
could  not  support  the  Motion.     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  must  recollect  that  they 
had  brought  these  taxes  upon  themselves 
by  the  systematic  mode  in  which  they  had 
in  times  past  supported  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Government;  and 
nothing  but  the  retracing  of  their  steps, 
and  tho  putting  the  establishments  on  a 
far  more  economical  footing,  could  enable 
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the  House  to  deal  with  this  large  item  of 
taxation.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  advised  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  screw  up  his  courage  to  take 
off  the  malt  tax,  and  to  throw  the  burden 
on  the  Manchester  manufacturers.  Now 
he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  begged  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  do  no  such  thing. 
He  did  not  want  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  some 
new  tax,  perhaps  equally  objectionable; 
what  he  wanted  was  to  have  the  expendi- 
ture reduced,  so  that  both  the  manufactur- 
ing and  the  agricultural  interest  might  be 
relieved  from  many  of  the  excise  duties 
which  now  pressed  upon  them.  Besides, 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  having  a  prefer- 
ence with  regard  to  taxes  for  repeal.  He 
had  recently  presented  himself  to  the 
House  in  the  character  of  a  tax  repealer, 
proposing  a  remission  of  duty  far  more 
moderate  in  amount  than  that  which  was 
then  asked  for;  and  he  maintained  that  it 
would  be  better  first  to  repeal  the  taxes  on 
knowledge  rather  than  those  on  drink.  He 
admitted  that  good  wholesome  beer  was  a 
very  excellent  beverage,  but  he  considered 
that  the  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
community  was  a  matter  far  more  pressing 
and  far  more  important  with  reference  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  his  in- 
tention again  to  ask  the  House  to  repeal 
those  taxes;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  vote  for  the  Motion. 
Mr.  SPOONER  was  sure  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  for 
the  very  useful  information  which  he  had 
furnished  them  with.  He  had  evinced  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
the  question,  and  had  shown  his  extreme 
honesty  in  his  manly  declaration.  By  the 
hon.  Member's  statement,  one  of  the  first 
witnesses  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  put  out  of  court.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber informed  the  House  that  tlie  brewers 
would  willingly  consent  to  double  the  tax 
rather  than  to  abolish  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  that  he  himself  was  ready 
and  willing  to  give  up  his  own  interest  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
public.  By  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  if  we  got  rid  of  this  tax 
we  should  not  increase  the  consumption; 
and  he  quoted  the  year  1815,  when  there 
was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  malt,  to 
show  that  such  increase  did  not  take  place 
in  the  years  1816  or  1817;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  consumption  of  it  waa  dimin- 
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ished.  Did,  however,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman recollect  the  incidents  of  those 
years  ?  Did  he  recollect,  that  in  1816 
we  had  a  very  wet  harvest,  and  the  barley 
was  good  for  nothing?  That  the  year 
1817  was  a  failing  crop,  and  the  price  of 
barley  rose  ?  The  increased  price  of  bar- 
ley counterbalanced  the  reduction  of  tho 
duty  ?  Did  he  recollect  tho  bad  har- 
vest of  1821  ?  Did  he  recollect  the 
panic  of  1825,  which  thriaw  the  whole 
commercial  world  into  a  state  of  great  dis- 
tress, and  the  people  out  of  employment  ? 
Let  the  hon.  Gentleman  take  the  average 
of  his  ten  years,  or  the  choice  of  his  two 
years,  and  go  minutely  into  the  facts,  he 
could  not  prove  that  the  lowering  of  the 
price  did  not  increase  consumption.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he 
were  prepared  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  any  article 
does  not  increase  the  consumption  of  it  ?  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  held  the  opinion 
that  no  such  result  would  be  adduced, 
then  let  him  defend  his  free-trade  doc- 
trines if  he  could.  Why  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  consent  to  take  the  duties  off  so 
many  articles,  if  he  did  not  think  that  by 
so  doing  the  consumption  of  them  would  be 
increased  ?  What  will  become  of  his  free- 
trade  arguments  if  he  says  now  that,  by 
lowering  the  price  as  much  as  we  pleased, 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  article  ?  If  free  trade 
was  well  founded,  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
that  by  decreasing  duties  we  increased  con- 
sumption. If  it  was  not  so  founded,  then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  justify 
the  great  injury  that  he  had  done  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  look  to  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  tea:  although  the  duty  had 
not  been  reduced,  while  the  duty  on  malt 
had  been  reduced,  yet  there  had  been  no 
increase  of  consumption  of  that  article. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  forget  that 
in  1834  the  China  trade  was  thrown  open  ? 
The  effect  this  had  on  the  price  of  tea 
was  very  great.  It  induced  immense  spe- 
culations in  China,  and  tea  was  brought  in 
such  quantities  into  this  country  that  the 
owners  of  it  could  hardly  get  sale  for  it  ex- 
cept at  very  low  prices.  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  think  them  so  blind  or  so 
stupid  that  they  could  not  see  through 
these  arguments  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  there  was  not  an 
immense  mass  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  that  could  not  get  beer 
because  of  the  high  price  of  malt  ?    For** 
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merly  the  farmers  gave  their  hibourers 
beer;  Lut  they  did  no  such  thing  now;  they 
got  their  labour  at  the  lowest  price,  and, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  let  their 
men  drink  at  the  pump  instead  of  going  to 
the  cellar;  and  if  they  told  him  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  justified  in  allow- 
ing that  state  of  things,  let  them  not  talk 
to  him  of  their  consideration  for  the  poor. 
He  could  not  conceive  why  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  have  spoken  as 
he  had  done,  except  that  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  a  thin  House,  and  had  calcu- 
kted  upon  **  a  count  out.'*  A  little  had 
been  said  of  the  use  of  malt  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  reference  was  made  to  a  report 
on  the  subject;  but  that  report  did  not 
come  from  practical  men.  Instead  of  prac- 
tical men  they  had  sent  out  two  theorists, 
and  who,  to  show  that  barley  and  malt 
were  not  beneficial  in  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
had  taken  two  cows,  in  the  month  of  June, 
out  of  a  rich  pasture,  and  tied  them  up  by 
the  neck,  and  then  gave  them  dry  barley 
and  dry  malt.  If,  however,  these  parties 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  into  some 
milkhouses  in  this  town,  and  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  kept  there,  they  would 
have  found,  that  by  giving  them  a  due  pro- 
portion of  grains  and  other  food  they  gave 
abundance  of  milk,  and  got  fat.  If  the  use 
of  grains  was  so  beneficial,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  using  malt  ?  He  presumed  that 
the  persons  from  whom  this  report  eman- 
ated were  very  choice  professors,  and  made 
great  calculations,  and  were  wonderful 
theorists;  but  he  preferred  the  opinion  of 
one  practical  man  to  the  notions  of  a  hun- 
dred professors.  He  would  wish  now  to 
say  one  word  to  the  free-traders.  The 
House  had  heard  much  from  them  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  ofi"  all  excise  duties 
from  manufactures.  Well,  he  referred 
them  to  the  report  before  quoted,  which 
showed  that  this  tax  stopped  the  ma- 
nufacturer of  malt  from  making  a  pro- 
per and  profitable  use  of  his  own  bar- 
ley. They  had,  by  their  experiments 
in  Edinburgh,  shown  that  by  the  use  of 
dry  unmalted  barley,  good  beer  could  be 
made.  In  a  short  time,  all  beer  in 
that  city  was  made  from  raw  grain;  but 
the  Government  compelled  the  brewers 
to  desist.  They  not  only  laid  a  tax 
upon  malt,  but  compelled  the  brewers  to 
use  it.     How  could  they  justify  that  on  the 

Srinciples  of  free  trade  ?  Why  were  they, 
e  asked,  to  have  a  tax  which  interfered 
with  the  growth  of  barley  ?  Why  not 
allow  a  mau  to  use  that  which  was  Lis 


own  commodity  in  Buch  manner  and  m 
such  way  as  was  most  beneficial  to  himidf? 
Why  prevent  him  from  having  the  ue  d 
the  raw  material  which  he  grew  himaelf ! 
Upon  principle,  ho  said,  the  free-traden 
wore  bound  to  TOte  in  favour  of  thii 
Motion.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Nordi 
Hiding  had  shown  the  gross  injostiee  of 
this  case.  He  had  shown  that  then 
was  no  other  class  upon  whom  a  tu 
was  placed  when  they  naed  articles  of 
their  own  growth  for  the  purpose  of  mi- 
nufactures.  His  hon.  Fnend  had  msds 
out  a  case  of  crying  injustice.  He  hid 
proved  that  tho  tax  was  an  incentire  to 
immorality;  that  through  its  means  the 
miserable  labourer  was  driven  for  refiigs 
into  tho  public-houses,  and  that  at  lut 
he  become  a  frequenter  of  them  to  the  is- 
jury  of  his  family.  He  would  ask  tlia 
House  to  return  to  the  good  old  timeii 
when  the  farmer  made  his  beer  in  Ik 
own  house,  and  his  men  could  find  com- 
fort in  their  own  cottages.  And  if  they 
would  not  tako  off  the  whole  tax  upon 
malt,  at  least  permit  the  grower  of  btr- 
Icy  to  have  tho  use  of  it  in  his  owi 
place  and  for  his  own  benefit  free  fnm 
tax.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  fiumer 
can  now  steep  barley;  and  that  steeped 
barley  is  as  good  food  for  cattle  aa  malt : 
that  is  altogether  a  mistake,  aa  everj  prse- 
tical  man  knew.  Nothing  is  so  importsst 
in  fattening  cattle  as  that  they  should  be 
regularly  fed — this  can  onlj  be  done  by 
having  a  constant  supply  of  food  in  a  pro- 
per state.  Steeped  barley  cannot  be  kepi 
in  that  state;  it  is  only  by  drying  the 
barley  that  this  can  be  done;  and  by  the 
excise  laws,  the  duty  attached  to  barley 
so  dried.  Before  he  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  had  regarded  the  malt  tax  as 
a  most  oppressive  and  a  most  unjust  tax, 
as  one  that  could  not  be  justified;  and, 
therefore,  one  with  respect  to  which  he 
was  determined  to  use  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  get  rid  of.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  insinuated 
that  they  who  advocated  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  were  heedless  of  the  public  credit.  It 
was  rather  singular  to  hear  such  an  inU- 
mation  coming  from  the  ranks  of  free 
trade,  from  those  who  had  taken  off 
0,000,0002.  from  the  customs  which 
the  foreigner  used  to  pay.  They  had 
taken  these  taxes  off  in  the  customs, 
whilst  they  left  the  excise  on.  He  appeal- 
ed to  the  hon.  Member  for  Wakefield,  and 
to  every  practical  man  in  that  House,  to 
bear  hiia  out  in  tho  Btatemont»  that  tho 
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effect  of  imposing  tbe  duty  on  foreign 
corn  here  was  to  lower  it  abroad ;  and 
that  in  most  cases  it  rose  in  price  abroad 
as  thoy  took  off  the  duty  here.  Thus 
they  had  thrown  away  from  8,000,000^ 
to  9,000,000^;  they  had  taken  this  from 
the  customs;  they  had  given  so  much  to 
foreigners,  and  they  left  at  the  same  time 
an  unjust  tax  on  their  home  produce.  He 
would  not  longer  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  would  cordially  give  his  as- 
sent to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  North  Riding. 

Mr.  UK YWORTH  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
so  much  valuable  information  as  had  that 
night  come  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House ;  and  he  was  ready  to  join  in 
the  declaration,  that  to  remove  not  only 
the  tax  on  malt,  but  on  every  article  of 
consumption,  was  the  true  way  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  was 
sorry,  however,  that  ho  could  not  give  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion,  because  they 
had  already  agreed  to  an  enormous  expen- 
diture, which  must  be  met,  and  because  no 
substitute  had  been  proposed  by  which  so 
large  a  sum  as  5,000,0002.,  derived  from 
the  malt  tax,  could  be  made  up. 

Mr.  PACKE,  seeing  that  in  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  agriculture  the  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax  was  a  subject  of  general 
interest  among  farmers,  could  not  give  a 
silent  vote  on  that  occasion.  He  should 
like  to  hear  something  said  as  to  the  pro- 
bability or  otherwise  of  a  free  importation 
of  malt  being  hereafter  permitted  from 
abroad.  The  farmers  generally,  he  be- 
lieved, were  not  aware  that  malt  could 
not  be  imported  at  all ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  the  malt  taX|  he  should 
like  to  hear  a  declaration  that  it  would  not 
be  followed  by  an  importation  of  that  grain 
duty  free.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  im- 
porting barley,  as  it  was  apt  to  be  injured 
on  the  way  ;  but  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  importing  malt;  and  his  belief  was, 
that  if,  the  moment  this  tax  was  taken  off, 
the  House  was  to  allow  malt  to  come  in 
duty  free,  the  farmers  would  be  undersold 
to  such  a  degree,  that  not  a  grain  of  bar- 
ley would  be  grown  in  this  country  but  for 
the  pigs  and  poultry.  If  allowed  to  come 
in  duty  free  from  abroad,  malt  would  be 
sold  at  2$,  Qd.  to  Ss,  a  bushel,  and,  instead 
of  being  beneficial  to  the  farmers,  the 
change  would  be  the  reverse.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  repeal  any  tax  that  would 
relieve  the  agricultural  interest;  and  his 


belief  was,  that  in  the  absence  of  pro* 
tection,  the  best  thing  would  be  a  relief 
from  local  burdens.  Taking  all  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  T.  L.  HODGES  said,  that  frequent 
allusions  had  been  made  that  night  to  a 
memorable  discussion  on  this  question 
some  years  ago,  when  a  Motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was  carried.  He 
was  one  of  the  majority  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  if  the  state  of  the  Exchequer 
now  had  been  similar  to  what  it  was  then, 
he  should  to-night  have  given  a  similar 
vote.  But  at  the  former  period  there  was 
a  considerable  surplus  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  and  as  they  at  that  time 
had  been  taking  off  many  of  the  taxes 
which  pressed  on  the  trading  and  manu- 
facturing classes,  he  thought  that  the 
landed  interest  ought  to  be  relieved  of 
the  malt  tax.  At  present  there  was  no 
such  balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  justify 
him  giving  a  similar  vote  to  that  which 
he  then  gave;  and  he  was  bound  to  con* 
sider  how  the  deficiency  that  would  be 
created  by  a  repeal  of  the  malt  duty  could 
be  supplied.  It  could  only  be  supplied  by 
a  great  extension  of  the  property  tax,  and 
as  that  would  press  upon  many  small  far- 
mers now  exempted  from  it,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  inflict  a  certain  burden  on 
them,  for  any  uncertain  benefit  that  might 
result  to  them  by  a  repeal  of  the  malt  duty. 
Much  had  been  said  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  in  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion. He  remembered  the  time  when  there 
was  no  sort  of  agricultural  labourer  who 
did  not  brew  his  own  beer;  but  the  taxation 
on  malt  had  put  an  end  to  that.  That 
taxation  had  been  caused  by  the  wars  in 
which  the  country  was  then  engaged;  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agricultural  interest  had 
been  the  great  supporters  of  that  war. 
There  were  other  taxes  which  affected  the 
labourer  as  much  as  the  malt  tax,  so  far  as 
his  beer  was  concerned,  and  which  he 
thought  ought  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  bo  repealed — ^he  alluded  to  the  duty  on 
hops.  Whenever  circumstances  were  fa- 
vourable, he  should  certainly  vote  for  a 
repeal  of  the  malt  duty. 

Mr.  K.  SEYMER  said,  that  protection 
and  free  trade  had  been  spoken  of  as  if 
opposed  to  each  other;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  contest  was  between  free 
trade  and  fettered  trade.  It  was  absurd 
to  talk  about  free  trade  in  a  country  where 
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tbe  revenue  could  not  be  raised  without 
excise  duties.  With  regard  to  the  malt  tax 
it  might  be  said,  that  its  repeal  wouhl  not 
benefit  some  classes  of  farmers,  especially 
the  dairy  farmers;  but  there  was  still  protec- 
tion for  dairy  produce.  The  climate  of  this 
country  was  adapted  for  dairy  produce  ra- 
ther than  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  Some 
able  writers  on  agriculture  would  not  place 
this  country  in  the  list  of  corn-growing 
countries.  If  this  was  the  case  imdcr  a 
system  of  free  importation,  they  could  only 
obtain  certain  prices.  It  must  happen, 
therefore,  if  they  had  not  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  the  production  of  an  article,  those 
who  persisted  in  producing  it,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  cheap  produce  in  foreign 
countries,  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
difficulty.  Under  such  circumstances,  they 
must  reduce  the  growth  of  wheat.  He  was 
not  an  advocate  for  low  farming,  but  was 
anxious  that  the  land  should  be  as  highly 
cultivated  as  possible.  It  had  been  said 
if,  by  improved  cultivation,  the  farmers 
could  produce  double  the  quantity  of  grain, 
they  would  not  be  worse  off  with  wheat  at 
30^.  a  quarter  than  when  they  produced  it 
in  the  old  state  of  things,  and  sold  it  at 
6O5.  It  was  clear  that  they  could  not  ob- 
tain double  the  produce  by  any  improve- 
ments, unless  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar advantage  ;  and  even  then  there 
must  be  a  large  outlay  of  capital.  The 
advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
said,  with  the  repeal  of  that  duty  they 
could  profitably  i)roduce  barley  on  land 
where  they  now  grew  wheat  ;  and  also 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  malt 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  barley  if  the  excise 
restrictions  were  got  rid  of.  The  farmers 
were  themselves  very  great  consumers  of 
malt  in  making  beer  for  their  labourers; 
and  some  of  them,  to  his  knowledge,  ex- 
pended as  much  as  60^.  or  70L  a  year  in 
that  article.  He  might  be  told  that  it 
would  be  better  to  pay  their  labourers  in 
money  than  in  kind  :  this  was  a  practice 
which  had  existed  for  a  very  long  period  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  with  which  he  was 
connected;  and  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to 
alter  the  system,  1  f  an  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  practice,  the  farmers  would 
find  that  they  wore  obliged,  in  harvest 
time  more  particularly,  to  give  beer  to 
their  labourei*s,  as  they  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  receive  it.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  would  go  back  to 
the  good  old  system  of  keeping  their  la- 
bourers   in    their    farm-houses,   as    such 


changes  of  habits  bad  occiirred.    He  knew 
in  his  district  the  agricultural  labouren 
at  their  meals  drank  water,  or  a  misenbk 
concoction  which  thej  called  tea;  and  ther 
notion  of  beer  appeared  to  be  a  joUificatiM 
in  the  beershop.    He  believed  the  greatest 
good  would  result  from  making  beer  tke 
constant  beverage  of  the  working  clasMS. 
He  would  put  an  end  to  beershops,  mk 
allow  beer  to  be  sold  in  shops,  like  breti 
and  cheese,  but  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.     Improve  the  habits  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  would  be 
soon  found,  when  their  condition  was  ame- 
liorated, that  you  could  not  make  the  beer 
too  cheap.     For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
believe  the  labouring  man  could  get  throngh 
his  work  without  beer.     In  those  very  aUe 
letters  which  had  been  published  in  the 
Morning   Chronicle,  on   the   condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  labouring  classes  could  not  do  their 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  a 
proper  allowance  of  beer.      The  writers  of 
all  those  letters  clearly  showed  that  all 
these  classes  required  this  wholesome  be- 
verage.    Large  numbers  of   women  the 
required  beer  as  well  as  the  men,  and  re- 
garded it  as  almost  a  necessary  of  life. 
He  denied  that  beer  was  no  longer  tlie 
habitual  beverage  of  this  country;  for  he 
believed  the  consumption  of  pale  ale  and 
Guincss's  beer  was  as  common  now  as  it 
ever  was.    In  a  daily  paper  there  had  been 
some  powerful  articles  written  in  faTonr  of 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  beer ;  bat  he 
was  convinced  they  would  try  in  vain  to 
reduce  the  price  of  beer  until  they  took  off 
the  malt  tax.     It  was  notorious  that  the 
continuance  of  this  tax  had  created  a  mon- 
opoly in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
brewers  ;  and  they  were  told  that  such  a 
monopoly  made  the  trade  more  respectable. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  a 
man  was  not  to  bo  regarded  as  respectable 
for  being  a  good  citizen  or  a  good  father 
and  husband,  but  only  if  ho  possessed  a 
certain   amount   of  wealth,    and    nothing 
more.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  could 
not  spare  this   amount  of  revenue.     No 
doubt  of  that ;  but  this  Motion  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  party  attack  from 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House; 
for  the  noble  Lord,  who  was  generally  re- 
cognised as  the  leader  of  the  ConserratiTe 
party,  expressed  himself  as  being  hostile 
to  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  and  the  pre- 
sent Motion  emanated  from  an  independent 
Member — the  representative  of  the  Notdi 
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Riding  of  Yorkshire — who  generally  sup- 
ported the  Government.  For  his  own  part, 
he  (Mr.  Seymer)  should  never  abstain  from 
voting  for  a  Motion  in  consequence  of 
being  told  that  its  success  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  for  things 
should  not  be  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
must  look  every  day  for  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
Some  friends  of  his  out  of  doors  had  said, 
if  they  took  off  the  malt  tax,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  impose  some  other 
taxes  on  the  soil.  Ilis  reply  was,  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to  see 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  impose  a  tax  which  pressed  unjustly 
and  unfairly  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  credit.  He  thought  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  symptoms  in  this  country  that 
no  attempts  had  been  made  to  injure  the 
public  credit ;  he  would  never  be  a  party 
to  such  a  proceeding,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  that  credit  he  would  support 
the  imposition  of  any  tax  which  would  not 
unfairly  press  on  the  agricultural  interest. 
While  he  said  this,  he  felt  that  great  sav- 
ings might  he  made  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture. Ho  hoped  the  House  would  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  its 
decision  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
African  squadron,  with  the  view  of  striking 
off  that  enormous  item  in  the  Navy  esti- 
mates. The  Government  might  also  di- 
minish, without  calling  for  the  interference 
of  that  House,  the  salaries  of  some  of  the 
diplomatic  officers  abroad,  who  now  re- 
ceived exorbitant  sums.  Ho  was  not  so 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  by  such  reduc- 
tions they  could  at  once  afford  to  give  up 
the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  the 
malt  tax ;  but  much  might  be  done  by 
means  of  economy,  and  the  remaining  de- 
ficiency might  be  made  up  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  which  was  not  oppressive  and 
unjust  in  its  character.  As  he  saw  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  in  his  place,  he 
would  remind  him  of  an  opinion  which  he 
delivered  in  1834,  respecting  this  tax. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  said,  '*  If  the 
malt  tax  were  taken  off,  the  agriculturist 
must  consent  to  a  plan  for  the  free  impor- 
tation of  grain,"  They  had  now  the  re-" 
verse  of  that;  and  be  called  upon  the  hon. 
Member  and  the  other  free-traders  to  vote 
for  this  Motion.  He  believed,  by  refnsing 
to  relieve  those  classes  who  were  now  in 
such  a  distressed  condition,  they  were  pur- 
suing that  course  which  was  most  likely  to 
endanger  public  credit.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  taxmers  would  refiiae  to 


pay  taxes,  as  they  wera  a  loyal  body,  al- 
though they  might  make  use  of  strong 
language  at  their  meetings,  but  they  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  J.  WiLSON  said,  he  hoped  to  be 
permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire. 
He  could  not  accept  the  meaning  which 
that  hon.  Gentleman  attached  to  the  phrase 
"free-trader,"  as  in  connexion  with  the 
resolution  before  the  House.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  admit,  in  general  terms,  that 
restrictions  arose  on  the  consumption  of 
an  article  by  the  imposition  of  an  excise 
duty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  malt  tax — and 
so  far  it  was  objectionable.  The  only 
meaning  of  free  trade  was  not  such  as  had 
been  described  by  several  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  but  it  was  that  no  duties  should 
be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  protection, 
and  that  the  produce  of  all  taxes  imposed 
should  go  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  instead  of  any  portion  being  allowed 
to  be  devot^id  to  the  pockets  of  any  class. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  placed 
the  issue  in  a  fair  form.  He  asked  the 
House  to  repeal  the  malt  tax  as  a  compen- 
sation for  protection.  The  question  before 
the  House  that  evening  was,  whether  this 
duty  was  a  tax  on  the  producer,  or  a  tax 
on  the  consumer.  He  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit that,  so  far  as  there  was  a  restriction 
on  the  consumption  of  the  article,  it  mili- 
tated against  consumption;  because  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
malt,  as  of  tea,  or  any  other  article, 
was  lessened  by  the  large  duty  to  which 
it  was  subject.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  ask  what  there 
was  in  the  article  of  malt,  more  than 
any  other  exciseable  article,  that  the 
Government  should  be  called  upon  to 
yield  up  a  revenue  of  five  millionB  an- 
nually derived  from  that  single  article? 
Whilst  he  admitted  that  the  malt  tax  did 
act  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  farmers — as 
did  all  taxes,  more  or  less — yet  it  still  could 
be  contended  that,  with  regard  to  the  malt 
tax,  the  prejudicial  effect  on  land  was  not 
80  much  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  many  other 
articles  now  subject  to  high  taxes;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  at  the  present  moment  this 
country  did  not  supply  all  the  agricultural 
produce  it  consumed;  and  the  very  fact  of 
this  tax  being  repealed,  would  only  lead  to 
further  importations  from  abroad.  It  had 
been  argued  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax  would  be  beneficial,  as  more  encour- 
agement must  follow  to  the  growth  of  bar- 
ley, which  prayed  a  motA  '^it^A^xi&^  ^st^ 
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tban  wheat.     I^ut  ho  could  not  suppose, 
as  had  boon  alleged  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  North  Kidinp^,  that  the 
removal  of  this  tax  would  tend  to  au  iu- 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  barley  to  the 
extent  of  10,000,000  quarters  a  year;  if 
it  should  lead  to  this  result,  it  was  clear 
that  that  amount  of  produce  could  not  be 
raised  in  this  country.     Tlie  hun.  Gentle- 
man  said,  that  it  would  bo  more  profitable, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  for  far- 
mers to  grow  barley  instead  of  wheat.    His 
hon.  Friend  had  proved  too  much  by  this 
admission,  for  not  only  was  the  importa- 
tion   of   foreign    wheat    very   large,    but 
last  year  the  quantity  of  barley  imported 
was  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
quarters.     [An  lion,  ^[emiier:  The  great 
portion  of  that  barley  was  not  iit  for  malt, 
as  it  was  of  such  inferior  quality.]     Ho 
admitted  this  might  be  the  case;   but  if 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  barley, 
the  great  portion  of  it  would  be  imported. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  opened  the  de- 
hate,  and  soveral  hon.  Members  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  compared  the  malt  tax  with 
the  tax  which  formerly  existed  on  cotton 
prints.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cotton  goods  were  ex- 
ported, and  a  drawback  was  allowed.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  also  complained  that  the 
manufacturer  Bhould  be  allowed  a  draw- 
back of  half  the  duty  which  was  paid  on 
soap;  but  he  should  have  recollected  when 
they  exported  beer,  a  drawback  was  allowed 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty  on  the  malt  and  : 
hops  used  in  its  production.     Hon.  Gentle- , 
men  opposite  said  we  had  lately  introduced  , 
a  new  system  of  policy;  the  corn  laws  liad 
been  repealed;  and,  therefore,  they  came  ! 
forward  under  entirely  imw  circumstances  j 
to  demand  the   repeal  of  the   malt   tax.  | 
Now,  supposing  this  principle  to  bo  ad-  ] 
mitted,  where  were  they  to  stop  in  its  np-  | 
plication?     The  We.-st  Indian  colonists  told 
us  that  their  sugar  trade  had  been  injured  '• 
by  the   free-trade   svstoin,  and  they  de- ! 
nianded  to  be  treated,  with  regard  to  their 
produce,  like  an  integral  part  of  the  cm- ! 
pire.    [(Jhecrs,]    Did  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
cheered  see  where   their  jjrinciple  would  \ 
land  them  ?     It  would  go  to  the  repeal  of  i 
tho   whole    of    our  custom-house   duties.  1 
[  Cheers, ]    Were  Gentlemen  opposite  ready  i 
then  to  give  up  tho  customs  duties  en- 1 
tirely  ?     Why,  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  ha<l  pointed  to  an  incn.Mse 
of  the  customs  duties  alone  as  the  means 
of  making  up   the  defieiency  that  would 
bo  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax.     And   what    did  that    amount  to  \  I 


Why,  Bimply  that  they  wero  going  to  i» 
tax  a  man's  beer  in  order  to  retax  b 
bread.     If  they  were  to  complj  with  tkt 
advices  and  fiuggestions  of  bon.  Gentlema 
as  to  tho  abolition  of  taxes,  ho  doubted  Mt 
Iler  Majesty's  Ministers  would  find  tlua> 
selves  before  long  bereaved  of  some  thirtj 
millions  of  income.     He  was  prepared  t0 
show  that  tho  malt  tax,  though  heavy,  ¥■ 
by  no  means  so  heavy  as  tho  taxes  impOHd 
on  a  great  many  articles  equally  as  eHes* 
tial  to  the  comfort  of  the  working  clanei 
Malt  paid  57  per  cent  on  its  value,  or  100 
per  cent  on  the  price  of  raw  harley;  ssd, 
in  speaking  of  the  other  articles*  ho  ipoki 
of  them  in  tho  stage  in  which  they  reschel 
the  consumer.     Coffee  paid  100  per  cant; 
British  s])irit8,  333  per  cent ;  tea,  200  per 
cent ;  and  tobacco,  as  much  as  1 ,200per  oflit 
Where  was  the  claim  of  hon.  Gentlema 
to  repeal  the  taxoa  ou  these  articles  ?   TU 
hon.  Gentleman  who  opened  the  deUti 
dwelt  much  on  tho  great   and  incraiMd 
consumption  of  tea  after  the  duty  on  il 
had  been  diminished;    hut  he  hegged  ti 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  if  a  further  I^ 
duction  of  tho  duty  on  tea,  and  such  like 
articles,  would  not  be  more  honcficial  ts 
tho  working  classes  than  a  reduction  or 
abolition  of  tho  duty  on  malt  ?     The  hon. 
Gentleman  also  assorted  that  the  tax  wn 
a  consumer's  tax.     He  (Mr.  Wilson)  dil 
not  deny  that  it  was  peculiarly  a  coiiiii> 
mer's  question,  and  that  the  Iiouse  nerv 
could  be  engaged  in  a  hotter  or  in  a  mm 
useful  duty  than  in  reducing  in  every  pas* 
sible  way  whatever  tax  pressed  heavily  on 
the  great  mass  of  consumers  in  the  cooS" 
try.     Whilst   admitting    that,    he    should 
also  declare  that  tho  llouse  could  not  bi 
charged  with  indifference  as  regarded  thoM 
classes,  when  it  was  recollected  tho  amoaiit 
of  taxation  that  had  of  late  been  abolished 
on  various  articles  of  luxuiy   as  well  si 
necessity,  and  when  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo* 
site,  to  their  credit,  submitted  to  the  weight 
of  a  property  tax,  in  order  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  that  would  otherwise  hsvs 
occurred  in  the  revenue  of  tho  countir,  \ij 
the   repeal   of  many  direct  taxes   whiea 
pressed  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  tlit 
country.      lie   thought   it   was    imposii* 
ble  to  look  at  such  a  Motion  as  the  pre- 
sent, made  at  that  period  of  tho  Session, 
without  recurring  to  tho  words  of  a  great 
statesman,  made  on  a  similar  occasion,  when 
he  asked  "  whether  they  would  maintain 
public  honour,  or  were  prepared  for  a  sos- 
lien.-^ion  of  cash  payments  and  a  breach  of 
I  he  national  engageracnts?"  ["No,  nol"] 
Gcutlomcn  said ' '  No, "  but  tfaoy  must  eithsr 
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reduce  the  expenditure  five  millions,  or  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  some  new  tax,  if  thej» 
labile  persisting  in  tbe  present  proposal, 
wished  to  preserve  the  national  honour. 
They  must  not  consider  that  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  country  were  uninterested  in 
the  struggle.  Some  persons  asserted  that 
the  working  classes  were  merely  taxpayers, 
and  had  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  credit.  He  denied  that  altoge- 
ther. No  classes  were  more  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  faith,  than  those 
who  lived  by  trade  and  industry,  because 
public  credit  and  private  confidence  were 
very  closely  allied.  On  all  these  grounds 
he  thought  that  the  House  would  act  inju- 
diciously if  it  consented  to  the  Motion. 

Mh.  DISRAELI :  I  cannot.  Sir,  give 
a  silent  vote  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, more  particularly  as  I  have  been 
BO  pointedly  alluded  to  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss tho  proposition  before  us  to-night 
— to  repeal  the  malt  tax — without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  classes  of  this  country,  in- 
asmuch as  barley  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  produce  of  those  classes. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  person  here 
present  will  deny  that  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  classes  is  one  of  great 
depression.  I  see  Gentlemen  opposite, 
of  great  authority,  who  hare  admitted 
that  not  only  is  that  condition  one  of 
great  depression,  but  that  it  is  a  condition 
of  unexpected  depression.  We  on  this 
side  of  the  House  were  prepared  for  this 
result  of  that  legislation  which  a  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
should  occur,  and  therefore  great  and 
grievous  as  it  has  been,  it  is  not  on  this 
side  of  the  House  unexpected.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  sides  on  this 
subject  is,  that  while  both  agree  that 
the  depression  is  great,  it  is  only  on  that 
side  where  the  Government  sit,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unexpected.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  from  the  Government  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct view  of  what  they  think  will  be  the 
future  condition  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. We  know  that  it  is  one  of  great 
distress;  we  predicted  it,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  attempt,  if  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, some  remedy;  but  you  denied  that 
that  distress  would  occur,  while  so  great  is 
its  reality  and  its  severity  that  yon  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  it;  and  almost  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  Session  you  at- 
tempted to  cheer  and  golaoe  the  agrkml- 


tural  interest  by  predicting  and  promising 
that  it  was  transient,  and  would  quickly 
pass  away.  Early  in  the  Session  the  same 
Minister  who  has  addressed  us  to-night 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  ac- 
knowledged frankly  that  he  was  sur*- 
prised  at  the  distress,  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural interests  were  plunged.  He  gave 
it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  half  a  year 
ago  that  the  great  depression  of  prices, 
while  it  astonished  the  Cabinet,  was,  in 
their  belief,  one  of  momentary  character. 
Recently,  on  another  occasion,  we  were 
assured  by  the  same  Minister  that  prices 
would  rally,  and  that  that  severity  of 
distress  which  all  acknowledged,  would  ra- 
pidly pass  away.  Another  and  another 
month  has  elapsed;  we  are  now  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  Session,  and  we  all  ac- 
knowledge that,  not  only  does  the  distress 
remain,  but  that  its  severity  is  increasing. 
Of  those  who  represent  more  peculiarly  the 
agricultural  classes  in  this  House,  several 
hen.  Members  have  sought  their  relief. 
Early  in  the  Session,  1  had  the  honour  of 
proposing  a  measure  of  a  remedial  charac- 
ter to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
Some  Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  conscientiously 
believed  that,  if  carried,  it  would  not  have 
produced  the  good  effects  we  anticipated; 
but  all  must  acknowledge  that  a  great 
party  in  this  House  were  not  of  that  opuu 
ion,  and  that  several  who  supported  ^e 
Motion  are  on  the  Ministerial  benches. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  lost  only  by  a  bare 
majority  in  one  of  the  fullest  Houses  of 
this  Session.  The  character  of  that  Mo- 
tion could  not  be  said  to  be  extravagant, 
unreasonable,  or  intemperate;  and  indeed 
the  Minister  who  opposed  it,  did  so  on 
the  ground  that,  as  a  measure  of  relief, 
it  was  too  insignificant  to  meet  losses  of 
such  a  magnitude.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, a  Gentleman  sitting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  came  forward  with  an 
other  measure  for  the  remedy  of  the  all- 
acknowledged  agricultural  distress.  In  the 
one  case  a  practical  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  reduce  the  peculiar  bur- 
dens upon  agriculture,  was  proposed,  and 
you  rejected  it.  In  the  next  instance  you 
were  asked  to  agree  to  a  Motion,  the  ac- 
knowledged tendency  of  which  was  to  im- 
pose moderate  duties  on  foreign  agricultu- 
ral produce,  and  you  rejected  that  by  a 
large  majority.  All  the  time,  however, 
the  House  universally  acknowledged  the 
distress  of  the  agricultural  classes  pro- 
duced by  their  own  legislation,  and  the 
Ghivemment  expressed  its  dismay  at  the 
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continuanco  of  tliat  distress,  but  aunounccd 
on  every  occasion  tliat  it  was  of  a  tempo- 
rary, transient,  and  occasional  cliaractcr. 
We  arc  now  invited  to  discuss  another 
proposition  made  again  by  a  Whig  Gen- 
tleman, the  tendency  of  which  is  again 
to  relievo  the  sufferings  of  those  classes; 
and  I  cannot  consider  it  upon  its  mere 
merits  or  demerits,  but  1  feel  called 
upon  irresistibly  to  look  at  it  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  classes 
whose  fortunes  it  is  calculated  to  in- 
fluence. After  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury,  I  must  tajto  a 
general  view  of  our  sources  of  revenue. 
The  revenue  of  the  country  is  levied  in 
three  ways  : — Ist,  by  a  duty  on  imports; 
2ndly,  by  a  system  of  inland  taxa- 
tion; and,  3rdly,  by  a  plan  of  local 
contribution.  There  is  not  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  our  imports  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  home  agricultural 
productions  which  is  not  at  this  moment, 
generally  speaking,  admitted  duty  free. 
With  respect  to  the  second  branch,  our 
inland  taxation,  a  great  portion,  and,  I 
might  say,  the  greater  portion,  is  directly 
contributed  by  the  land  or  its  productions. 
With  regard  to  the  third  branch,  our  local 
taxation,  the  whole  of  it  is  raised  from  the 
land  or  its  adjuncts.  I  ask  the  House  if 
this  system  can  go  on  much  longer  ?  I 
ask  the  House,  is  it  possible  this  system 
can  bo  much  longer  endured — whether  it 
will  bo  in  the  power  of  those  who  con- 
tribute these  great  sums  much  longer  to 
supply  them  ?  1  ask,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  endure  the  effects  of  our 
modern  legislation,  when  its  characteristic 
is  by  the  same  machinery  to  diminish  the 
means  while  it  increases  the  burdens  of 
those  who  contribute  to  the  revenue  ?  This 
cannot  long  continue,  and  I  must  therefore 
consider  this  question  with  reference  to 
your  recent  legislation  and  the  suffering 
condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  It 
brings  us  to  this  point.  This  House  and 
the  country  must  decide  on  the  principle 
by  which  the  revenue  in  future  is  to  be 
raised.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
bury.  I  think  he  must  have  mistaken  a 
cheer  to  have  come  from  this  side  of  the 
House  instead  of  from  his  own,  and  found- 
ed upon  it  an  argument  which  leads  to  in- 
ferences exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
Lia  side  of  the  House  would  have  wished. 
Tho  point  upon  which  the  people  of  the 
united  kingdom  must  speedily  decide  is, 
whether  tho  burden  of  tho  public   taxes 


shall  be  raised  cxtemallj  or  intcroaDy.  It 
is  a  controverted  position  whether  the 
foreigner  pays  any  portion  of  a  custoou 
duty;  but  I  hardly  think  any  Gentleman 
will  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  foreigocr 
pays  an  excise  duty,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
I  therefore  maintain,  in  considering  the 
financial  system  of  this  country,  we  should 
adopt,  as  the  principle  of  all  our  amelion- 
tions,  the  reduction  of  excise,  and  not  of 
customs.  The  hon.  Member  for  Westbaij 
illustrated  his  fallacious  argument  by  dnw- 
ing  an  illustration  from  tho  condition  of 
the  colonies.  I  did  not  think  in  this  de- 
bate to  have  to  refer  to  tho  condition  d 
the  colonies;  but  if  I  wished  for  any  argu- 
ment more  powei*ful  than  another  to  nrge 
upon  the  House  as  an  ohjection  to  cor 
system  of  inland  taxation,  I  would  adduce 
them  from  the  condition  of  our  odo- 
nies.  For,  if  there  be  any  object  which 
more  than  another  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  statesmen  of  this  countir, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  consolidating  our 
colonial  empire.  If  wo  wish  to  main- 
tain our  political  power,  or  our  com- 
mercial wealth,  we  can  only  secure  thoee 
great  results  by  the  consolidation  of  our 
colonial  empire.  I  will  not  advert  to  the 
political  means  by  which  such  a  consolidi- 
tion  might  be  maintained.  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  the  difficult  but  important  con- 
sideration, whether  tho  colonies  ought  or 
ought  not  to  bo  represented  in  this  Houae 
— although  these  are  questions  which  we 
ought  not  to  discard  from  our  minds — ^bnt 
looking  only  to  the  commercial  and  fiscal 
part  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  understand  bj 
what  means  in  the  present  day,  following 
the  current  of  our  recent  legislation,  that 
consolidation  can  take  place  unless  wo  can 
reduce  into  a  fact  a  phrase  which  politi- 
cal economists  are  so  fond  of  using,  nam^ 
ly,  that  our  colonies  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  let  me  ask  the  House  when 
this  claim  has  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  colonies,  what  has  been  tho  objection? 
It  has  always  been  met  by  the  plea  that 
it  is  impossible  the  colonies  can  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  our  English  counties,  be- 
cause they  do  not  bear  their  share  of  the 
excise  duties.  But  in  attempting  tho  great 
commercial  and  fiscal  reforms  which  haTe 
gone  on  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  if 
you  had  directed  your  attention  to  the 
Exei.o,  instead  of  tho  Customs,  you  would 
have  increased  tho  means  of  the  people  to 
provide  themselves  with  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  diminished  in  an  equal  de- 
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grco  the  burdens  of  the  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  should  have  destroyed 
the  great  harrier  to  that  consolidation  of 
oar  colonial  empire;  and  while  we  relieved 
and  employed  our  people,  we  should  have 
increased  the  imperial  strength  of  this 
still,  I  hope,  great  empire.  With  these 
feelings  I  cannot  allow  this  question  to  be 
decided  by  arguments  urged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  revenue.  Whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  the  revenue,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  responsible  for  that. 
If  the  resources  of  the  Exchequer  are  di- 
minished, the  Government  alone  are  an- 
swerable for  it.  I  must  impress  upon  the 
House  the  dangerous  fallacy  of  the  revenue 
being  an  index  to  the  national  prosperity. 
The  true  index  of  national  prosperity  is 
the  condition  of  the  people.  I  can  never 
admit  the  state  of  the  revenue  as  an  in- 
fallible, as  the  only  test,  or  indeed  as  the 
principal  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. Nobody,  surely,  will  say  in  sober  seri- 
ousness that,  because  we  may  reduce  the 
revenue,  by  taking  off  a  tax  producing 
4,000,0002.  or  5,000,0002. ,  that  the  public 
credit  is  in  danger.  If  so,  public  credit  is 
in  a  perilous  state  at  this  moment.  This  is 
not,  it  is  said,  a  party  question.  I  believe 
no  truer  statement  was  ever  made.  There 
is  hardly  one  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
House  conscious  of  the  opinion  I  am  about 
to  express.  But  I  express  it  because 
I  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  upon  a 
question  of  such  magnitude,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  so  particularly  referred  to  me; 
but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  give  this  vote  with- 
out reference  to  the  future.  This  is  a  vote 
which  no  Gentleman  can  give  without  being 
prepared  to  state  all  the  circumstances  to 
vindicate  the  course  he  is  taking,  and  I 
wish  to  put  my  vote  upon  a  clear  and  de- 
finite footing.  If  you  are  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  the  land  of  the  united  king- 
dom, then  the  landed  interest  will  take 
into  consideration  what  degree  of  sacrifice 
it  may  make  for  the  common  good.  But 
when  you  pursue  a  course  which,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  confession,  not  only  griev- 
ously injures  that  great  interest,  but  which 
you  nightly  admit  to  us  occasioned  you  the 
greatest  astonishment — as  long  as  you  ad- 
mit that  the  interest  in  this  country  with 
which  the  welfare  of  millions  is  connected 
is  in  a  state  of  suffering  occasioned  bylaws 
which  you  have  supported,  but  the  effects 
of  which  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
you  anticipated — aa  long  aa  this  state  of 


affairs  continues,  and  you  will  offer,  or  can 
offer,  no  relief,  although  the  calamity  is  one 
which  you  admit  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
then  I  say  you  force  the  Opposition  to  sup- 
port measures  of  relief,  in  which,  if  you  offer- 
ed measures  of  relief,  we  might  not  other- 
wise concur.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  this  country  ?  It  is  in 
a  state  of  suffering  unexampled  in  history. 
We  have  before  had  great  agricultural  dis- 
tress, and  great  manufacturing  distress, 
but  never  has  there  been  an  instance  be- 
fore of  a  distress  of  such  great  magni- 
tude being  of  so  long  a  continuance,  and 
which,  while  the  Ministry  admit  its  se- 
verity, they  declare  their  inability  to  re- 
lieve. Is  ike  Government  surprised,  then, 
that,  on  two  occasions,  two  of  their  own 
supporters — two  county  Members  sitting 
on  the  Whig  benches — should  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  suggesting  remedies  ? 
They  cannot  complain  of  the  Opposition 
supporting  the  propositions  of  those  Gen- 
tlemen. If  the  Prime  Minister  had  came 
forward  and  said,  "As  this  distress — 
which  we  acknowledge  —  is  so  much 
greater  than  we  expected,  we  will  take 
it  into  our  consideration  whether  we  can 
suggest  measures  for  its  relief ;  but  do  not 
cripple  us  by  a  hasty  and  violent  decision" 
— that  appeal  would  have  been  listened  to, 
I  venture  to  say,  with  respect  and  atten- 
tion. But  what  is  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed  ?  Parliament  has  now  sat 
for  six  months.  You  assert  yourselves  that 
you  had  knowledge  of  the  distress  of  tho 
agricultural  classes.  It  was  amply  ac- 
knowledged, you  say,  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  We  consider  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  acknowledged  in  that  Speech. 
But  you  say  that  the  fact  was  so  impor- 
tant, and  so  patent,  that  it  was  not  only 
acknowledged  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  but  in  a  manner  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  importance  of  the  fact,  and  the 
great  sympathy  of  the  Government.  Six 
months  have,  however,  passed — the  dis- 
tress is  even  aggravated — and  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  taken  one  single  step 
to  alleviate  that  distress.  If  the  Ministry 
had  been  formed  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  this  conduct  would  have 
been  consistent — we  might  have  opposed 
their  policy,  but  we  must  at  least  have 
respected  their  consistency.  The  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Manchester  school  approve 
of  the  legislation  which,  by  universal 
admission,  has  produced  this  distress. 
[**  No,  no  !  "]  Well,  then,  give  mo  some 
other    satisfactory    reason   for  it.     You 
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have  told  us  that  the  circumstances  were 
unexampled,  yet  you  have  not  denied  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce  has  produced  them.  Some  of 
you  have  argued  that  this  unexampled 
state  of  things  was  dependent  upon  an 
importation  which  would  not  continue ; 
hut  no  one  has  argued  yet  that  the  impor- 
tation has  not  produced  the  result.  But 
if  wo  had  to  face  a  real  free-trade  Ministry, 
formed  hy  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,  I  could  understand  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  GoTornment.  If  wo  came 
forward  to  complain  of  the  depression  of 
those  classes  which  we  more  particularly 
represent,  they  might  then  have  replied, 
"Yes;  but  what  you  call  depression  we 
consider  prosperity."  If  we  came  forward 
to  complain  of  low  prices,  they  might  say 
that  in  thoso  low  prices  they  recognised 
the  source  of  general  content.  But  we  face 
a  Ministry  who,  while  they  acknowledge 
our  distress  and  deplore  it,  refuse  us  any 
relief,  and  answer  only  with  vague  as- 
surances that  higher  prices  are  coming. 
And  when  at  the  end  of  the  Session  we 
announce  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  any 
longer  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject,  they 
are  ready  to  assure  us  that  if  wo  wait  a 
little  longer  wo  shall  obtain  what  wo  de- 
sire, and  that  which,  according  to  the 
theory  which  they  support,  is  a  cause  of 
prosperity  in  the  country  will  cease,  and 
no  longer  occasion  that  good  fortune  which 
we  wero  assured  it  would  accomplish. 
We  want  to  know,  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion, when  we  are  going  back  to  our  con- 
stituents— we  want  to  know  from  the  lips 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment what  we  are  authorised  to  say  to 
them.  We  want  to  be  enabled  to  tell  them 
at  what  point  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  con- 
sider that  cheapness  begins  to  be  a  curse. 
Because  if  we  are  enabled  to  tell  tliem  that 
the  Ministry,  consistent  with  the  principles 
upon  which  they  say  their  Government  is 
founded,  acknowledge  that  cheapness  is 
the  only  object  which  any  Government  of 
this  country  ought  to  attempt  to  realise — 
that  they  are  prepared  for  wheat  at  20«.  a 
quarter  —  that  half-a-crown  a  bushel  for 
wheat  they  recognise  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  our  increasing  national  prosper- 
ity—  then  our  constituents  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  their  position  even  if  it 
be  a  position  of  despair.  But  if  myself 
and  my  hon.  Friends  are  in  this  awk- 
ward and  embarrassing  position  when  we 
meet  our  sufieriug  constituents,  that  we 
have  only  to  tell  them  wo  have  repeatedly 


endeavoured  to  represent   iheir  lUta  to 
the  Government ;    that   the   OovenuncBt 
deplores   their  position,  but    is    aangniw 
that  that  suffering  will  Boon  pass  awaj; 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Minister!  tkt 
more  remunerative  prices  for   the  ioveit* 
ment  of  capital  and  the  exercise  of  j^ 
dustry  will  soon  bereceired;   that,  under 
such  circumstances,  our  constitaenti  will 
be  enabled  to  bear,   as  thej   now  beir, 
the  whole  of  the  local   taxation   of  the 
country,  with  very  slight  exceptions;  to 
bear,  as  they  now  bear,  a  gpreat  portioB 
of  the  inland  taxation  of  the  country;  to 
endure,  as  they  now  endure,  unrestricted 
competition  with  the  foreign    produeer— 
then  I  can   easily  understand   that  they 
will  feel  that  we  have  not  been  Tcry  urgest 
in  our  efforts,  if  we  could  not  succeed  is 
obtaining  from  such  a  sympathising  Go* 
vernment  some  efficient  measures  of  asaiit- 
ance.     If  the  Government  will  not  mnedy 
an  evil  which  they  acknowledge  and  lament, 
with  what  face  can  we  refuse  to  renurre 
taxes  which  have  the  necessary  effect  of 
diminishing  the  demand  for  the  prodoee 
of  the  sufferers  ?     Are  we   to   tell  then 
that  in  such  questions  as  this  thej  hsTS 
no  interest  ?     Must  not  we  arail  onrselrei 
of  every  means  that  afford  the    slightest 
chance  of  a  remedy  ?     If  we  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  North 
Riding,  it  will  bring  the  House  to  its  s«isee; 
it  will  then  be  no  longer  possible  for  any 
Administration  to  exist,  reaping  the  adrsn- 
tagcs  of  a  policy  to  which  they  do  not  con- 
scientiously adhere;  it  will  not  be  possibls 
for  a  Ministry  to  exist  which  is  unirilliiy 
to  compensate  thoso  who  have   suffered 
from    measures    which    the    Govemmeat 
themselves    admit   have  produced   conse- 
quences to  be  deprecated.    I  am  conTinced 
that  if  we  support  with  success  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  North  Riding, 
the  effect  will  be  to  bring  the  House  to 
its  senses — that  great  experiments  so  fstsl 
to  the  land  will  be  terminated — and  tho 
Government  will  bo  obliged  to  strip  from 
its  face  that  convenient  veil  which  has  so 
long  clouded  its  features.     For  these  res- 
sons.  Sir,  I  shall  support  tho  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  North 
Hiding.      It  is  a  Motion  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  has  not,  in  point  of  argument, 
been  at  all  met.  Why,  if  you  admit  the  Ta» 
lidity  of  your  principles,  this  Motion  is  one 
of  their  necessary  corollaries.     No  one  can 
deny  tho  justice  of  this  Motion  :  all  those 
eminent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who,  for  a  number  of  years,  hare  gifsn 
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their  opinion  on  the  oom  laws,  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  questions  of  the  malt  tax 
and  the  corn  laws  were  indissolublj  united. 
Well,  you  have  repealed  the  oom  laws, 
but  the  malt  tax  remains.  Complete  your 
scheme:  fulfil  your  project.  With  local 
taxes  enormous  in  amount,  at  all  times 
difficult  of  endurance,  with  the  com  laws 
abrogated,  and  a  heavy  income  tax,  it  is 
surely  worse  than  unjust  that  you  should 
still  continue  the  impost  the  repeal  of 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  at 
other  periods,  you  admitted  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  those  changes  and 
those  inflictions  which  we  have  experi- 
enced, and  which  we  now  endure. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  in  one 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  ho  told  the  House  that 
the  question  then  before  them  was  not  a 
party  question,  and  that  he  had  that  night 
not  discussed  it  as  a  party  man,  though 
tho  cheers  with  which  that  remark  was  re- 
ceived might  naturally  have  led  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion.  Still  he  accepted  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  they 
were  stated,  and  ho  derived  great  consola- 
tion from  that  declaration;  but  there  were 
some  of  tho  statements  of  the  hon.  Member 
the  influence  and  tendency  of  which  were 
not  quite  free  from  danger.  The  hon. 
Member  placed  the  land  apart  from  and  in 
opposition  to  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
country.  [**  No,  no  I  "]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman certainly  told  the  House  that  if  the 
land  received  just  and  fair  consideration, 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  would 
then  consider  what  sacrifices  they  would 
mako  for  the  community  at  large.  In  that 
statement  thore  was  at  least  some  ambi- 
guity. Suppose  they  were  to  repeal  the 
sum,  nearly  amounting  to  5,000, 0002., 
which  constituted  the  malt  tax;  suppose 
they  wore  to  repeal  the  rest  of  the  excise, 
to  tho  extent  of  10,000,000^.,  and  that 
public  credit  was  shaken  to  its  base,  what 
consolation  would  any  Government  have  in 
being  able  to  say  that  they  had  followed 
the  advice  of  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  ?  Had  those  Gentlemen 
told  the  House  anything  about  the  care 
that  they  would  take  or  the  means  that 
they  possessed  for  replacing  public  credit 
upon  a  safe  foundation  ?  No;  what  they 
said  was,  that  when  the  case  of  the  land 
was  considered  in  the  manner  of  which 
they  approved,  they  would  then  estimate 
what  sacrifices  they  were  prepared  to  make. 
Ho  saw,  however,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  loader  of  a  great  party  in  another 


place  gave  an  opinion  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent  Motion,  and  said  Uiat  if  he  were  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  should 
not  vote  for  a  repeal  of  a  tax  which  pro« 
duced  a  revenue  of  4,500,0002.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Stanley — the  opinion 
of  the  leader  of  a  great  party.     He  said^« 

"  I  confess  that  if  I  were  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  should  be  rather  inolined  to 
ooinoide  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  and 
think  no  offloer  in  opposition  would  vote  for  the 
remission  of  a  duty  inTolving  4,500,0002.  without 
being  provided  with  some  means  by  which  the  de- 
floienoy  might  bo  made  good." 

For  his  own  part  it  was  satisfactory  to  lum 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  re« 
present  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Stanley » and 
that  Lord  Stanley,  if  he  were  a  Member  of 
this  House,  would  agree  with  them,  and  re< 
fuse  to  make  a  defalcation  in  the  revenue 
which  he  did  not  see  the  means  of  making 
good.  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  say 
that  this  affair  of  taxation  was  the  buai* 
ness  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  to  receive  those  taxes;  but  it  waa 
also  the  business  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who  were  to  pay  the  taxes  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  he 
found  the  tax,  they  would  have  to  pay  it» 
and  they  might  suffer  from  a  different  im- 
post much  more  than  they  did  from  the 
malt  tax.  Kemembering  that,  and  re- 
membering, also,  the  possibility  of  a  de- 
falcation, he  did  not  understand  how  it- 
would  be  possible  for  any  Minister  to  dis- 
pense with  such  a  tax  without  seeing  very 
clearly  his  way  in  proposing  a  substitute 
for  it  which  would  be  less  injurious  than 
the  malt  tax  was  supposed  to  be  to  the 
community  at  large.  At  that  late  hour  he 
should  not  enter  into  the  particulars  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  had  given  them.  There  were 
so  many  particulars  in  his  speech,  that 
there  would  not  be  time  to  enter  into  them, 
but  he  might  observe  that  for  not  less  than 
three  quarters  of «  century,  namely,  from 
the  year  1775  to  the  present  time,  the 
principle  of  the  malt  tax  had  been  recog- 
nised by  Members  of  that  House,  and  by 
political  economists.  No  less  a  man  than 
Adam  Smith  had  said  that  26«.  or  27«. 
per  quarter  might  be  collected  from  malt 
more  easily  and  without  so  much  burden- 
ing the  community  as  it  might  be  from 
other  articles.  Passing  by,  however,  the 
immediate  question  oi  the  malt  tax,  he 
could  not,  as  he  had  risen  to  address  the 
House,  avoid  taking  some  notice  of  the 
observations  which  they  had  heard  on  suh* 
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jccts  of  larger  interest.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  had  told  the 
House  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Go- 
veniment  had  proved  destructive  to  the 
agricultural  interest;  and  they  had  also 
been  told  that  the  unexampled  distress  of 
that  part  of  the  community  had  taken  the 
Government  by  surprise.  lie  must  say 
that  they  had  not  experienced  any  sur- 
prise whatever :  ho  never  supposed  that, 
in  the  great  transition  which  the  country 
bad  imdergone,  suffering  could  have  been 
altogether  avoided.  The  hon.  Member 
opposite  asked,  with  great  appearance  of 
triumph,  whether  this  was  a  benefit  or  an 
evil :  on  these  points,  however,  he  had 
given  opinions  frequently  upon  former  oc- 
casions when  other  opportunities  of  dis- 
cussing them  had  been  afforded;  but,  con- 
eidering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  whether  living  under  protection 
or  free  trade,  he  could  under  no  circum- 
stances resist  the  conclusion  that  whe- 
ther prices  were  high  or  low,  whether  they 
Bank  or  rose,  the  Government  should  never 
seek  by  the  introduction  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  produce  artificial  prices.  That 
was  a  plain  proposition.  Whether  hon. 
Gentlemen  considered  that  prices  were  at 
present  not  remunerative  to  the  producers 
of  the  country,  or  whether  they  considered 
them  generally  beneficial  to  the  country  ; 
whether  they  considered  them  one  thing 
or  another,  the  principle  of  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  a  principle  perfectly  clear, 
and  by  which  the  Government  meant  to 
abide.  Whether  prices  remained  at  their 
present  level,  or  whether  they  sank  below 
it,  they  would  not  attempt  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  food  of  the  people  of  England.  And 
that  was  his  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  a  matter  of  cu- 
rious disquisition  whether  or  not  prices 
were,  or  were  not,  likoly  to  rise.  Gentle- 
men might  discuss,  if  they  pleased,  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  next  har- 
Tost.  For  himself,  he  would  not  have  the 
arrogance  to  predict  either  on  the  one  sub- 
ject or  the  other.  He  would  leave  prices 
to  be  regulated  by  the  supply  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world,  and  he  would 
not  interfere  with  prices,  whatever  they 
might  happen  to  be.  But  how  was  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest  con- 
sistent with  the  prosperity  of  all  the  great 
interests  which  together  formed  the  well- 
being  of  this  country  ?  It  appeared  to 
him  that  they  were  perfectly  consistent 
with  each  other.  The  ordinary  taxes  of 
tho  country  wero    taxes  imposed  for  tho 


benefit  of  the  State — taxes  to  enable  tiw 
State  to  pay  the  interest  of  tho  Terj  larg« 
debt  incurred  in  former  years,  and  the  es- 
tablishments which  the  Houso  of  Commoni 
might  think  necessary  for  the  service  of 
the  year.  But  there  were  other  taxes  of 
very  great  amount,  some  part  of  whieh 
went  into  the  Exchequer,  but  the  greater 
part  of  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  par- 
ticular classes  and  interests,  and  which 
were  a  very  great  burden  on  the  people, 
without  yielding  any  benefit  whatever  to 
the  Exchequer,  or  assisting  to  pay  either 
the  debt  or  the  establishments  of  the  coim- 
try.  Some  of  these  taxes  wero  no  longer 
maintained,  and  their  diminution  tended  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and 
enabled  them  to  bear  tho  taxes  which  were 
absolutely  necessary.  He  would  instance 
the  case  of  sugar.  The  diminution  of  the 
revenue  from  sugar  was  not  very  consider- 
able. But  if  they  compared  the  price  of 
the  200,000  tons  of  sugar  consumed  in 
1845  with  the  price  of  tho  samo  quantity 
consumed  in  the  present  year,  thej  would 
find  that  the  diminution  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer  in  the  present  year  was  no  less 
than  5,000,000/.  But  the  loss  to  the  re- 
venue was  not  5,000,000^.,  but  much  less. 
It  was  obvious,  then,  that  when  such  a 
great  diminution  of  taxation  took  place, 
and  when  the  people  wero  enabled  to  con- 
sume articles  of  necessity  at  a  much  less 
price  than  before,  they  had  the  greater 
means  of  consuming  excisable  articles,  and 
the  greater  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
revenue  of  tho  country.  This  result  was 
seen  that  very  day  in  the  returns  of  the 
revenue,  in  which  they  found,  that  not- 
withstanding the  diminution  of  taxation 
that  had  taken  place  in  excisable  articles, 
the  Excise  revenue  had  not  only  increased, 
but  the  general  state  of  the  revenue  was 
also  increasing  and  advancing.  Another 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  tho  plan  which 
the  Government  had  been  pursuing,  was 
the  returns  of  the  exports  which  had  lately 
been  laid  on  tho  table.  He  found  that 
while  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
month  of  June,  1849,  amounted  to 
4,355,783^.,  the  exports  for  the  corre- 
sponding mouth  in  1850  amounted  to 
5,059,949^,  being  an  increase  of  no  leu 
than  1,604, 160^  on  a  singlo  month.  If, 
again,  he  took  tho  first  five  months  <tf 
1849,  and  compared  them  with  the  first 
^Yo  months  of  1850,  he   found    that   in 

1849  the    value    of    the    exports    was 
12,191,973;.,  while  the  value  of  those  of 

1850  was  26,027,948^.,  being  an  increaae 
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of  nearly  5,000,000^.  If,  again,  tbcy 
compared  those  with  the  exports  for  the 
same  period  of  1848,  they  would  find  that 
the  increase  was  about  8,000,000Z.  What 
did  this  imply  ?  It  implied  that  great 
numbers  of  people  were  employed  at 
good  wages,  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
sume the  corn  of  the  agriculturists  and  the 
sugar  of  the  colonists,  and  all  the  various 
articles  which  contributed  to  the  Excise, 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him 
that  in  a  country  where  manufactures  were 
advancing  at  such  a  pace,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  be  left  behind,  and  must 
■  long  remain  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire represented  the  landed  interest 
as  if,  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  they  had 
been  falling  into  a  state  of  depression, 
from  which  they  could  never  recover.  He 
maintained  that  the  reverse  was  the  case 
— that  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  both  the  owners  and  the  occupiers 
of  the  land  had  been  enabled  to  exchange 
their  products  at  a  much  greater  value 
than  they  formerly  did.  [**  Oh,  oh!  **] 
lie  regretted  he  had  not  the  tables  there 
to  prove  it ;  but  would  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  cried  **  Oh  **  be  good  enough  to  look 
at  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  returns  of  the 
income  tax,  for  the  last  year,  and  compare 
them  with  the  returns  for  the  years  1775 
and  1790,  and  then  tell  him  that  the  rent 
of  the  land,  and  the  returns  received  from 
land,  had  not  greatly  increased  in  the 
course  of  that  time  ?  And  what  had  been 
the  main  cause  of  that  increase?  The 
main  cause  had  been  the  increase  of  our 
manufactures,  and  the  prodigious  exertions 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asked  him  for  the  decision 
of  the  Government  upon  this  question.  He 
had  said  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
Government  were  really  attached  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  that  they  had 
maintained  very  different  doctrines  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  free  trade.  He 
begged  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
what  the  Government  maintained  was 
this,  that  whatever  immediate  loss  or  im- 
mediate difficulties  might  be  caused  to  the 
agricultural  interest  by  the  great  transi- 
tion which  was  taking  place  in  our  social 
laws,  that  loss  and  those  difficulties  would 
be  more  than  obviated  by  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  that  to  enable  the  people  to  obtain 


their  food  at  the  cheapest  rate  at  which  it 
could  be  procured,  and  to  exchange  the 
products  of  their  industry  with  foreign  na- 
tions, would  afford  the  best  foundation  for 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  land.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  an  entirely  false 
and  injurious  policy  if,  like  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, they  attempted  to  found  that  pros- 
perity upon  the  principle  of  separating  the 
prosperity  of  the  land  from  the  welfare  of 
the  other  interests  of  the  country.  He 
believed  that  the  welfare  of  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  were  inseparably 
bound  up  with  each  other,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  all  these  great  interests  was 
that  which  the  Government  had  consulted. 
With  these  principles,  therefore,  he  asked 
the  House  not  to  consent  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  North  Riding. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire had  said  that  they  overtaxed 
land,  and  that  customs  duties  were  al- 
most entirely  rejected  by  them.  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  the  customs  duties 
amounted  to  nearer  23,000,000?.  than 
22,000,000?.,  which,  according  to  his  view, 
was  charged  upon  the  consumer,  but  which, 
according  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  theory, 
was  charged  upon  the  foreigner.  What 
would  he  have  more  ?  Even  if  they  took 
the  income  tax  and  the  local  taxation  of 
the  country,  of  which  so  great  a  portion 
was  charged  upon  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing interests  of  the  country,  they 
would  find  that  there  was  nothing  like  the 
sum  raised  from  those  sources  that  was 
raised  from  customs  duties.  He  did  hope* 
then,  that  the  House  would,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  maintain  that  system  of 
commercial  policy  they  had  of  late  years 
adopted — that  they  would  not  endanger 
the  national  credit  by  taking  away  at  once 
nearly  5,000,000t  of  taxes— that  they 
would  not  reject  the  wise  advice  of  Lord 
Stanley,  who  had  declared  that  if  ho  were 
a  Member  of  that  House,  he  would  vote 
with  the  Government  on  this  occasion — but 
that  they  would  save  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try and  persevere  in  that  system  which  he 
considered  wise  for  all  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  in  reply,  said  he  had 
not  wished  to  rest  the  question  on  grounds 
of  protection;  he  had  not  asked  for  agri- 
culture more  than  strict  justice.  The  no- 
ble Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  compared  this  year  with  1849  and 
1848,  which  were  years  of  great  adversity. 
Let  him  compare  the  three  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  free-trade  policy  with 
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tbe  three  yean  before,  and  he  would  then 
find  the  balance  on  the  othor  side.  It  was 
true  rents  had  increased  since  1775  and 
1790 — not  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
price  of  produce,  but  of  the  greater  amount 
of  capital  invested.  As  to  the  revenue, 
his  idea  of  supporting  the  public  credit 
was  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers. Ilis  proposition  was  to  relieve  the 
springs  of  industry,  lie  sought  to  relieve 
the  consumer  of  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  in 
the  first  instance,  and  which  was  actually 
500  per  cent  on  the  consumers.  This  was 
a  wheat  and  an  oat  question,  an  Irish  as 
well  as  an  English  question,  and  there 
was  not  any  part  of  the  country,  from 
John-o*Groat's  house  to  the  Land's  End, 
which  would  not  feel  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt  tax.  But,  then,  it  was 
not  convenient  to  repeal  it  at  present. 
The  screw  must  now  be  applied.  Still, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  tax  would  and  must  be  re- 
pealed. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  123;  Noes 
247 :  Majority  124. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Addcrlcy,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  II. 
Arohdall,  Cnpt.  M. 
Bagffc,  W. 
Buj^ot,  bon.  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baillic,  II.  J. 
Barrinpton,  Visct. 
Bass.  M.  T. 
Beunet,  P. 
Berc'sfurdy  W. 
Bo«t,  J. 

BlackHtonc,  AV.  S. 
Blair,  S. 
BlAko,  M.  J. 
Braniston,  T.  W, 
BroaUlcy,  II. 
Brooke,  IjOrd 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burrcll,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burrou;;jho8,  II.  N. 
Ca])bell,  15.  B. 
Cayloy,  K.  S. 
Chapfin,  W.  J. 
Giiatterton.  Col. 
Cholinoley,  Sir  M. 
Cobbolil,  J.  C. 
CtKlrini'tori,  Sir  W. 
ColcH.  ll.  B. 
Conipton,  II.  C. 
Cotton,  hoii.  W.  II.  S. 
Crawi'urd,  W,  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Curtcis,  II.  M. 


Dcvercux,  J.  T. 
Dickson,  S. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Drummond,  II. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Kdwardu,  H. 
Kvelyn,  W.  J. 
Farnliani,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Plover,  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gal  way,  Visct. 
Goocli,  E.  S. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Crranby,  Marq.  of 
(JKittan,  II. 
Greene,  J. 
Guf'rnsev,  Lord 
}raltord,*SirII. 
Hall,  Col. 
llarriH,  lion.  Capt. 
lleneage,  E. 
Ilenlev,  J.  W. 
llildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Jollitfo,  Sir  W.  G.  II. 
Korrisou,  Sir  E. 
Knifflit,  F.  W. 
Knii^htlev,  Sir  C. 
I-i(  y,  H.'C. 
I.jtscelles,  hon.  £. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  A,  G. 
LcnuoXy  Lord  A.  G. 


Lowiiham»  Viiet. 
Long,  W. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Mannorfi,  Lord  J, 
March,  Earl  of 
Matinsell,  T.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegato,  C.  N. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Plumptro,  J.  P. 
Portal,  M. 
Puscy,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rendlcsham,  Lord 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scbolefiold,  W. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scymcr,  II.  K« 


SibtiM»p,CoL 
Simeon,  J« 
Smjth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanford,  J.  F. 
SUnley,  £. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thompson,  G. 
ThomhUl,  G. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tyrcll,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vyae,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 
Wegg-Prosser,  F.  R. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wyld,  J. 


Christopher,  R.  A. 
Frowon,  C.  II. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adair,  U.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ikiines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring, rt.  hon.SirF,  T. 
Banianl,  E.  G. 
licrkeley,  Adm. 
Ik>rkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Bcrual,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
lilackall,  S.  W. 
Bouverie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brand,  T. 
Bright,  J, 
Brot^klohurst,  J. 
Bnmilcy,  R. 
lii-otherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bullrr,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunburv,  E.  U. 
Burke,  SirT.  J.^ 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavrndish,  hon.  C.  C 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  U. 
Cavendish,  W.  G. 
Childers,  J.  W, 
Cliristy,  S. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Corkhurn,  A.  J.  E. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Coh'hrooke,  Sir  T.  E, 
Collins,  W. 
Cowan,  C. 


Cowpor,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crowdor,  R.  B. 
Davie,  Sir  U.  R.  P. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
D*  Eynconrt,  rt.hon.C.T. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visot. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncufl,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  Dl 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Viiot. 
EjTcrtoii,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellico,  E. 
Ellis,  J. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
EustoD,  Earl  of 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fairan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fer^son,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.  hon.  J.W. 
FitzwiUiam,  hon.  G.  IT. 
Foley,  J.  H.  n. 
Forstcr,  M. 
Fortescuc,  C. 
Fortcjicuo,  hon.  J,  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Frcostun,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T,  M. 
G  ladstonc,  rt .  hon.  W.  £• 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfcll,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Grey,  R.  W. 
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Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J,  F, 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastio,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatchell,  J. 
Hawes,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 
Heald,  J. 
Hoathcote,  G.  J. 
Henoage,  G.  H.  W, 
Henry,  A. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
HoUond,  R. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Huniphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kildare,  Marq.  of 
I^boucherc,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Lasccllcs,  hon.  W.  S, 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  0. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F, 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackie,  J. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J, 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Mathcson,  A. 
Matbeson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visot. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Milncr,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Moiesworth,  Sir  W. 


Mongell,  "W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Norroys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  0. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  ViBOt. 
Parker,  J. 
Pelham,  hon.  D.  A. 
Poto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  0.  H. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Slancy,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  bou.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,rt.  hon.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stansflcld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stephenson,  R.  ' 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancrcd,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tufiiell,  H. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walter,  J. 

WaUins,  QoL  L. 


Wawn,  J.  T. 
WoUesley,  Lord  0. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodebouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 


Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S, 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,M. 

TILLBBf. 

HiU,  Lord  M. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 


The  House  adjourned  at  Half  after  Two 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


■  MtXHWWIXKOHOOl 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  July  8,  1850. 

MnfUTis.]  PuBuo  BiL0. — 1*  Borough  Bridges ; 
Linen,  &o,.  Manufactures  (Ireland). 

2*  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland);  Factories; 
County  Court  Extension ;  Registration  of  Deeds 
(IreUnd) ;  Turnpike  Roads  (&eland). 

Reported, — Law  of  Copyright  of  Design  Amend- 
ment. 

3*  Upton  cum  Chalvey  Marriages  Validity. 

POST  OFFICE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Lord  HATHERTON,  in  presentbg  a 
petition  against  the  recent  postal  arrange- 
ments, expressed  a  hope  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  institute  proceedings  to  re- 
verse them,  ohserving  that  those  regula- 
tions had  originated  in  the  over-anxious 
zeal  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  new  ar- 
rangements should  have  heen  adopted  on 
the  address  of  one  hranch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture exclusively,  and  without  the  sli^test 
reference  to  their  Lordships.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  attempt  thus  made  hy  a 
comparatively  few  persons  to  force  their 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  ohservance  of  the 
Lord's  day  upon  the  majority  of  their  fel- 
low-suhjects  ;  and  felt  certain  that,  what- 
ever views  might  he  entertained  upon  the 
subject  by  a  majority  in  the  other  House, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  public  was,  that 
no  such  alteration  should  have  been  made 
without  the  authority  of  a  legislative 
enactment. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  concurred  with  the 
majority  of  the  noble  Lord's  observations, 
but  remarked  that,  as  the  arrangement 
had  been  suggested  by  nearly  3,000,000 
of  petitioners,  who  might  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  representatives  of  the  opinions  of 
12,000,000  of  the  population,  it  was  not 
fair  to  represent  the  measure  as  one  which 
had  only  been  supported  by  a  small  mi- 
nority. He  protested,  however,  against 
the  measure  itself,  and  against  the  course 
pursued  by  its  supporters  in  calling  their 
opponents  the  "irreligious  party."  He 
reminded  their  liordahipa  of  the   incon- 
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yenience  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  on 
a  recent  occasion,  when  ho  was  obliged  to 
send  off  an  express  from  Cashiobury  to 
London  at  his  own  expense,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  transmission  of 
letters  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  no  de- 
livery of  them  in  town  till  late  on  Monday. 
He  considered  that  the  recent  arrange- 
ments, by  overdoing  the  matter,  led  to  a 
great  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  differed  from 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  increased  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  and  reminded  their 
Lordships  that  tlie  petition  calling  for 
these  new  arrangements  had  received  tiio 
sanction  of  most  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  middle  classes.  lie  did 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  give  any 
opinion  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, 
though  his  present  impression  was  that 
they  were  right.  He  looked  upon  the  new 
arrangements  as  a  great  trial,  as  a  great 
exhibition  of  CIn-istian  feeling  ;  and,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  he  exulted  in  the  alter- 
ation. 

Lord  KINNAIRD  thought  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns 
were  in  favour  of  the  recent  alterations. 
According  to  the  old  system,  the  servants 
of  the  Post  Office  could  not  command  one 
day  of  leisure  in  the  week,  nor  one  day  for 
the  performance  of  their  religious  observ- 
ances. He  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Considering  that  a 
letter  could  now  be  delivered  at  a  distance 
of  400  miles  in  little  more  than  twelve 
hours,  he  saw  no  reason  for  complaining  of 
the  new  regulations.  He  thought  that  ar- 
ranfjements  miijht  be  made  to  obviate 
many  of  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties 
which  had  recently  arisen. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  thought  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  taken  no  sort 
of  pains  to  make  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
change  might  have  been  mitigated.  Lon- 
don enjoyed  a  complete  rest  so  far  as  the 
Post  Office  was  concerned  on  Sundays, 
and  all  that  was  desired  was  to  place  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  upon  the  same 
footing. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  reverse  the 
recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  any  hurried  proceedings.  He  admitted 
that  the  recent  arrangements  had  been 
called  for  by  great  numbers,  among  whom 
were  to  be  found  many  merchants  and 
bankers,  who  did  not,  howcvcri  suffer  much 


inconyenience  from  thom.  It  was  hnpoi- 
sible,  however,  to  place  the  towns  on  the 
same  footing  with  tlio  country,  for  then 
was  no  delivery  at  all  in  tho  rural  districtL 
The  present  regulations  were  productiie 
of  great  inconvenience,  and  in  many  csaa 
produced  much  unnocessary  anxiety  ui 
suffering.  For  instance,  suppose  a  scrifni 
accident  occurred  on  a  Friday  eyeniog. 
K  the  sufferer  had  friends  in  the  conntrj, 
they  could  have  no  alleyiation  of  their  lu- 
pense  by  any  information  respecting  hb 
condition  in  the  interval  between  Fridiy 
night  and  Monday  evening. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  thift 
there  appeared  to  be  a  great  mistake  k 
the  mode  in  which  the  subject  had  beei 
viewed  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham),  who  had  contended  that  tke 
present  plan  would  give  employment  to  % 
larger  number  of  persons  in  ditfcrcnt  paiU 
of  the  country,  than  the  handful  who  were 
formerly  employed  at  tho  Post  Office  ii 
London.  That,  however,  was  not  thecw- 
rcct  mode  of  judging  of  the  subject—* 
was  the  many  persons  who  were  set  to  Is- 
hour  tliroughout  the  whole  country  by  the 
arrival  of  the  letters  upon  Sundays.  *If  it 
solicitor,  for  instance,  receiyed  a  letter  ot 
that  day  upon  any  business,  he  would  be 
bound  immediately  to  attend  to  it,  and  to 
set  in  motion  his  clerks  or  assistants  for 
that  purpose;  and  if  he  were  not  to  do  so, 
he  would  be  held  liable  for  his  Idchei, 
Great  stress  had  also  been  laid  upon  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  from  the 
non-delivery  of  important  letters  on  Son- 
days;  but  that  difficulty  might  be  obviated 
by  forwarding  the  letters  by  railway  is 
cases  of  great  importance.  [A  laug1k.\ 
He  understood  the  laugh — it  meant  that 
by  so  doing  it  would  load  to  a  further  dese- 
cration of  the  Lord's  day.  It  would  not, 
however,  do  so;  for  the  large  trading  and 
professional  firms  would  not  rcceiye  their 
letters  by  that  means,  and  even  if  they  did, 
it  would  not  be  a  legalised  deliyery.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  the  people  religions 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  he  did  not  wish  to 
stop  the  railways  on  Sundays;  but  he  fdt 
bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  protect 
those  who  wished  to  spend  their  Sundays 
religiously. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  protested  against 
the  law  so  broadly  laid  down  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  said, 
that  if  a  solicitor  received  a  letter  on  Sun- 
day he  was  bound,  omnibus  aliis  ncgotiii 
omissis,  to  set  his  clerks  to  work  on  that 
day,  otherwise,  an  action.     Now,  that 
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not  tlio  law  of  tbo  land;  and  God  forbid  it 
ever  should  be  !  If,  on  receiving  bis  let- 
ter, be  found  it  related  to  John  Doe  or 
Richard  Roe,  be  could  not  set  bis  legal 
operations  in  motion  on  the  Sunday;  it 
would  bo  a  breach  of  law  to  do  so.  That 
every  solicitor  knew  well,  and  sucb  a  letter 
be  would  throw  aside  till  the  Monday.  But 
if  ho  received  a  letter  containing  intelli- 
gence of  the  illness  or  death  of  a  relation, 
a  friend,  or  a  cHent,  he  would  post  off  by 
railway  at  once,  and  would  perform  on 
the  Sunday  the  pious  duty  which  the 
emergency  required.  He  deeply  deplored 
that  these  new  regulations  bad  been  en- 
forced, for  bo  believed  that  they  would  be 
to  a  certain  extent  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  religion.  He  (Lord  Campbell) 
was  born  in  a  country  where  the  solemnity 
of  Sunday  was  rigorously  observed;  but 
this  non-delivery  of  letters  on  the  Sabbath 
would  by  no  means  promote  its  better  ob- 
servance in  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  GRAFTON  expressed  his 
deep  obligation  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament for  hating  established  this  arrange- 
ment; and  be  also  thanked  the  Government 
for  having  given  effect  to  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  on  the 
Northern  Circuit  consultations  on  Sunday 
were  not  unusual,  and  that  during  the  two 
Sundays  in  which  the  bar  was  at  York, 
it  always  received  the  liberal  hospitality 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  Bishops- 
thorpe. 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put 
into  Committee  read. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  then  moved 
that  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into 
Committee. 

Tlie  Earl  of  LONSDALE  moved  that 
the  Hill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  and  report  whether  the  prelimi- 
nary forms  directed  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  (11  til  and  12th  Victoria,  chap.  63)  to 
be  observed  in  confirming  **  provisional  or- 
ders*' by  Parliament,  bad  in  the  case  of  this 
Bill,  been  duly  observed.  His  Lordship 
was  almost  inaudible,  but  was  understood 
to  say,  that  there  were  great  objections  to 
this  Bill  in  several  of  the  smaller  towns; 
but  that,  owing  to  their  want  of  funds,  they 
were  incapable  of  opposing  it,  especially  as 
it  was  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of 
Government.  Their  Lordships  could  not, 
therefore,  be  too  cautious  in  dealing  with 
it. 

VOL.  CXII.    [third  series.] 


The  Earl  of  WARWICK  supported 
the  Amendment,  stating  that  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Birmingham  the  Health  of  Towns 
Bill  had  not  given  satisfaction. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  Amend- 
ment, as  it  would  lead  to  unnecessary  de- 
lay, which,  at  this  period  of  the  Session, 
might  perhaps  lead  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Bill.  There  was  no  distinct  abuse  stated 
by  the  noble  Earl,  and  therefore  no  ground 
for  acceding  to  bis  Motion.  If  acceded  to, 
it  would  occasion  great  expense,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  ef  witnesses  who 
must  be  brought  up  from  the  country.  All 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Board  of 
Health  ought  to  be  conducted  and  ex- 
amined into  on  the  spot.  The  statements 
sent  up  from  the  town  of  Dover  would  not 
require  much  time  for  examination,  and 
were  not  of  importance  enough  to  require 
a  Committee.  Every  precaution  which  the 
Act  demanded  had  been  complied  with  at 
Dover.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing to  their  Lordships  that  the  Bill 
was  viewed  with  approbation  by  all  the 
places  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied. Several  applications  had  been  made 
to  the  Government  to  prevent  any  further 
delay  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Redesdale 
and  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  in  support 
of  the  Amendment, 

On  Question,  their  Lordships  divided : — 
Content  47;  Not-Content  18  :  Majority  29. 
*  Resolved  in  the  Negative  ;  then  the 
Original  Motion  was  agreed  to;  House  in 
Committee  accordingly.  Bill  Reported 
without  amendment. 

FACTORIES  BILL. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill.  As  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  tbo  Bill,  be 
thought  any  discussion  on  its  provisions 
might  be  more  conveniently  taken  in  Com- 
mittee, which  he  should  propose  should  bo 
fixed  for  Monday  next. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  had  no  oh- 
jection  to  postpone  the  discussion  to  Mon- 
day next;  but  he  must  observe  that,  if  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
were  not  agreed  to,  be  must  contend  that 
the  factory  operatives  would  not  obtain  that 
which  was  intended  to  bo  assured  to  them 
by  the  Bill  of  1847. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  observed,  that 
there  were  three  parties  to  this  measure — 
the  masters,  the  operatives,  and  the  Legis- 
lature; and  he  consideredi  under  all  th^ 
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circumstances,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  was  the  most  practicable  one 
that  could  be  suggested.  The  noble  Lord 
was  understood  to  object  to  the  intervention 
of  a  week  before  the  measure  was  brought 
on  for  discussion. 

Lord  FEVERSHAM  said,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  lie 
should  consider  that  he  would  be  guilty  of 
a  dereliction  of  duty  if  he  did  not  say  a 
word  or  two  on  this  Bill.  He  could  assure 
their  Lordships  that  a  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed throuorhout  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  this  country,  that  if  this  Bill 
should  pass  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
sent  up  from  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
committed  against  the  working  classes  of 
those  districts.  He  had  himself  presented 
many  petitions  during  the  present  Session, 
stating  the  views  of  the  working  classes, 
who  said  that,  whereas  all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  declaratory  Act  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes made  in  previous  Acts  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  objected  to  the  proposal  now 
made,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  them 
sixty  hours*  work  per  week  instead  of  fifty- 
eight,  went  to  the  extent  of  not  keeping 
faith  with  them.  He  had  thought  it  his 
duty  merely  to  state  what  was  really  the 
feeling  of  the  operatives  regarding  this 
Bill 

LoKD  KINNAIRD  was  understood  to 
express  a  hope  that  when  the  discussion 
came  on,  a  decision  would  be  come  to  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  At  the 
same  time,  he  believed  that  there  prevailed 
a  feeling  among  the  people  that,  rather 
than  lose  the  benefit  of  the  measure  alto- 
gether, they  would  prefer  the  present  Bill 
to  pass. 

After  a  few   words   from   Earl   duAX- 

VILLE, 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2». 

COUNTY  COURT  EXTENSION  BILL. 

Loud  BEAUMONT,  in  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  regretted  ex- 
tremely that  a  Bill  of  so  much  importance 
and  so  very  popular  should  not  liave  fallen 
into  abler  hands  than  his  own.  Tho  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Bill  had  been  con- 
stantly discussed  in  their  Lordships'  House. 
It  had  been  discussed  in  1830,  and  in  1833, 
when  a  Bill  similar  in  most  resi)cct8  to 
the  present  measure  was  introduced,  and 
though  the  Bill  itself  was  lost,  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  it  was  very  ably  discussed. 
Their  Lordships  bad  already  adopted  the 


principle  that  the  Logislatnra  wis  bool 
to  procure  justice  for  the    cominanity  ai 
as  cheap  a  cost  as  possible;  and  bj  tbi 
success  which  had  attended  the  attemfti 
that  had  been  heretofore    made,   to  «- 
tablish  local  courts  for    the    recorery  of 
small  debts  they  had  proved  their  advasM 
was  in  tho  right  direction,  and  that  their 
efforts  had  succeeded.     The  Bill  estaUiib- 
ing  the  county  courts — the  9th  and  lOtk 
Victoria — in  operation  since  April,  1847, 
had  been  eminently  successful  in  two  wayi, 
namely,  not  only  by  the  number  of  deVti 
that  had  been  recovered  through  the  ia- 
strumentality  of  the    county  courts,  Ini 
also  by  the  number  of  debts  that  had  bees 
recovered  in  consequence  of  debtors  being 
conscious  that  these  courts  existed  as  u 
easy  and  cheap  means  of  compelling  then 
to  pay  their  creditors.     Tho  returns  shov- 
ed that  from  March,  1847,  up  to  theSlit 
of  December  in  the  same  year,  429,215 
summonses  were  issued;  while  the  cautf 
tried  were  207,445.    In  1848,  the  nuinber 
of  summonses  was  427,611;  and  the  num- 
ber of  causes  tried  was  259,118.     Airf 
according  to  the  returns  the  total  amount 
of  the  small  debts  recovered  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  courts  up  to  tho  end  of 
1848,  might  be  estimated  at  no  less  u 
aggregate    than    the   enormous    sum  of 
2,700,000/.,  which  was   certainly   a  Terj 
large  amount,  considering  their  source  to 
be  one  of  small  debts.     Their  Lordshipi 
might  judge  of  the  great  benefit  afTordei 
creditors  when  he  informed  them  that  tho 
number  of  summonses  issued  in  the  conntj 
courts  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
of  those  formerly  issued   in  the  superior 
courts;  so  that  a  large  amount  of  debU 
would  have  remained  unpaid  without  the 
creditors  taking  steps  to  recover  them,  hsd 
it  not  been  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
new  tribunals;  so  great  and  beneficial  wis 
the  operation  of  the  Act.     InconvenieDcei 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  jurisdictioB 
of  the  courts  being  restricted  to  207. ;  and 
a  great  number  of  debts  amounting  to  SOL 
or  40Z.,  or  even  sums  as  liigh  as  45/.,  wo« 
reduced  by  tho  creditors  to  20/.,  all  tht 
difference  being  sacrificed,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  claim  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts.     Tho  effect  of  this  ob- 
viously had  been  to  hold  out  a  bonus  to 
the  debtor  to  defraud  his  creditor;  and  the 
practice  was  for  unprincipled   debtors  to 
refuse  to  pay,  knowing  that  the  creditor, 
sooner  than  bring  them  into  the  superior 
courts,  would  reduce  down  to  20Z.;  and 
then  the  amount  was  generally  paid.  There 
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was  one  other  reason  amongst  many  why 
creditors  and  parties  in  general  preferred 
going  into  the  county  courts  to  the  superior 
courts — namely,  that  the  parties  them- 
selves were  allowed  to  give  evidence,  which 
practice,  he  found  from  various  sources 
of  authority,  to  have  a  most  heneficial 
effect.  In  many  cases  the  statement  of 
the  parties  was  alone  sufficient,  and  the 
dehtor  was  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
taken  on  oath  of  the  creditor.  In  some 
cases  the  evidence  of  the  parties  them- 
selves was  the  only  evidence  which  could 
he  produced :  in  others  the  case  would  he 
imperfect  without  it.  The  present  mea- 
sure extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  exist- 
ing county  courts  to  all  actions  under  501, ; 
gave  additional  facilities  for  settlements 
out  of  court,  and  increased  the  control  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  over  the  clerks.  The 
only  thing  that  appeared  objectionahle  was 
the  amount  of  fees,  although  he  could  not 
coincide  in  that  objection.  These  were 
the  general  features  of  the  measure.  With 
regard  to  the  details,  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  into  them  if  necessary,  as  also  to 
meet  whatever  objections  might  be  start- 
ed with  regard  to  the  various  clauses. 
But  instead  of  doing  so  now,  as  he  origi- 
nally intended,  he  thought  he  would  do 
better  in  waiting  until  they  should  go  into 
Committee,  and  he  would,  therefore,  con- 
tent himself  with  asking  their  Lordships' 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  Bill  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and  likely  to 
work  great  alterations  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  It  was  certainly  an 
experiment;  and  as  such  he  should  declare 
that  he  would  not  then  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure,  as  he  was  undoubt- 
edly open  to  conviction  on  the  matter. 
Hefcrence  had  been  made  to  a  measure 
said  to  be  similar  to  the  present,  which  ho 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  the  honour  to  intro- 
duce in  1833,  but  which  had  been  defeated 
by  the  small  majority  of  one.  Now,  the 
present  Bill  differed  from  that  introduced 
by  him  in  three  points,  which  he  would 
not  then  argue,  preferring  to  reserve  his 
observations  until  they  should  get  into 
Committee.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  certain  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
his  Bill  of  1833  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
the  present  measure,  particularly  that 
which  related  to  the  right  of  appeal  and 
the  choice  of  a  court.  He  thought  no  ap- 
peal should  be  allowed  from  the  decision  of 
a  county  court  judge  in  matters  of  fact; 
but  on  points  of  law,  he  viewed  it  to  be 


necessary  to  give,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, the  right  of  appeal,  as  it  would  never 
do  to  have  the  state  of  the  law  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  sup- 
ported the  Motion  most  cheerfully,  but  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing alterations  and  amendments  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  considering 
the  office  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
hold,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  some 
observations  on  this  Bill,  so  very  impor- 
tant as  it  was  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  by  no  means  rose  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
always  favourable  to  the  county  courts  ; 
he  had  warmly  supported  the  original  Bill, 
of  which  this  was  an  extension ;  and  he 
believed  that,  on  the  whole,  that  Bill  had 
worked  beneficially.  He  thought  it  might 
be  beneficially  extended ;  but  he  owned 
that  he  should  have  been  better  satisfied 
if  farther  time  had  been  taken  to  see  by 
longer  experience  how  it  worked,  so  that 
it  might  be  known  where  it  might  be 
extended,  and  where  its  extension  would 
be  beneficial.  But  the  country  being  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  measure,  he 
would  not  oppose  it.  The  principle  might 
be  applied  beneficially  where  a  debt  waB 
due  to  a  tailor  by  a  customer  amoimUng 
to  201,  or  301, — the  amount  was  not  at  all 
material,  because  on  such  a  debt  no  ques- 
tion of  law  was  likely  to  arise,  and  it 
might  summarily  be  disposed  of  by  the 
county  courts.  Therefore,  so  far  as  debts 
were  concerned,  he  would  not  advise  the 
alteration  of  the  Bill :  but  he  would 
solemnly  warn  their  Lordships  against  a 
rash  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  to  actions  of  tort.  This  Bill  in- 
cluded actions  of  assault  and  battery,  ac- 
tions for  slander,  for  seduction,  and  various 
other  actions,  where  the  case  could  not  be 
reasonably  conducted  without  special  plead- 
ing— that  was,  without  written  statements 
on  the  part  of  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
showing  the  real  question  in  controversy 
between  them,  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween law  and  fact.  The  ''glorious  un- 
certainty "  of  the  law  had  long  been  a 
proverb,  and  he  believed  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  County  Courts  Act 
was  their  certainty.  The  real  evil  under 
the  present  system  was,  that  nine- tenths 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges  was  taken  up 
in  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  intelligibility 
the  ill-digested  legislation  of  Parliament. 
That  very  day  an  important  case  had  been 
settled  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.     A 
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right  rey.  Prelate,  in  tbe  exercise  of  his 
undoubted  right,  had  taken  the  opinion  of 
every  court  in  Westminster  Hall  upon  a 
certain  point,  and  on  that  point  the  Judges 
were  unanimous,  because  it  was  one  on 
which  all  lawyers  were  agreed.  But  if 
this  Bill  passed  in  its  present  shape,  there 
were  questions  upon  the  construction  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  would  come  be- 
fore the  judges  of  the  county  courts  just 
as  much  as  before  the  superior  courts. 
He  doubted  whether  the  alternative  of 
appeal  would  prove  a  cure  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  must  result  from  this  Bill.  The 
extensions  of  the  Bill  now  proposed  should, 
he  thought,  be  limited  to  actions  of  debt ; 
and  the  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions 
of  tort  should  remain  as  at  present.  If 
this  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  Bill 
would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  public  ;  but 
if  it  passed  in  its  present  form,  it  would 
create  great  confusion,  and  the  country 
would  deeply  deplore  its  enactment. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  thought  that,  if 
they  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Campbell), 
not  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
ty courts  to  actions  of  tort,  they  would 
take  away  the  best  part  of  the  Bill,  as  it 
was  on  actions  of  tort  that  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  arose. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2\ 

BENEFICES  IN  PLURALITY  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  order. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  LYTTELTON, 
several  verbal  Amendments  were  made  in 
the  first  clause. 

The  ARCHBisnop  of  CANTERBURY 
moved  an  Amendment  on  the  clause,  omit- 
ting all  the  words  after  '*it  shall  not  bo 
lawful  for  any  spiritual  person  to  hold 
together  any  two  benefices,'*  and  adding, 
•'  except  in  the  case  of  two  benefices  the 
churches  of  which  are  within  three  miles 
of  one  another  by  the  nearest  road,  and 
the  annual  value  of  one  of  which  docs  not 
exceed  100?.'' 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  on  this  clause  of  the 
Bill  ;  but,  after  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  did  not 
intend  to  press  it. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  curates  to  be  employed 
in  the  case  of  such  parishes  as  were  here 
referred  to,  than  to  have  a  regulation  so 
stringent  in  its  form  as  that  which  was 
proposed  to  be  carried  out. 


The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURT 
thought  the  principle  of  the  Bill  should  k 
strictly  adhered  to.  Wherever  a  benefice 
afforded  an  income  safficient  to  sopportft 
clergyman,  the  parishioners  had  a  claia 
to  the  undivided  services  of  the  incumbot 
When  a  curate  was  appointed  there  wii 
no  encouragement  to  the  parishlonen  te 
do  many  things  that  thej  would  be  indueel 
to  do  if  the  incumbent  himself  were  set- 
tled among  them. 

The  Amendment  of  the  Archbishqiof 
Canterbury  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  LYTTELTON, 
the  following  clause  was  inserted  ofur 
Clause  1  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  tlmt  notwithstanding  Vf 
provision  in  tito  said  recited  Act  contained,  it 
shall  bo  lawful  for  any  ipiritnal  person  to  hoU 
together  any  two  benefices,  accordinj^  to  Uie  !■»• 
vision  hereinbefore  contained,  whatever  may  bt 
the  yearly  value  of  such  two  benefices  jointly.** 

Several  vcrhal  Amendments  were  made 
in  Clause  4  ;  Clause  5  was  omitted. 

Tho  Bisnop  of  NORWICH  mored  t 
clause  to  the  effect  that  benefices  may  be 
disannexed  from  archdeaconries  not  en- 
dowed under  tho  3rd  and  4th  Yictorii» 
cap.  113. 

Agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  gave  notice  that, 
on  bringing  up  the  report,  be  should  more 
a  clause  to  prevent  future  deans  from  hold- 
ing, together  with  their  deanery,  the  head- 
ship of  any  college  or  ball  in  either  of 
the  Universities. 

REGISTRATION  OF  DEEDS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Lord  LANG  DALE :  In  askin^^  jonr 
Lordships  to  give  a  second  reading  to 
this  Bill,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  explaia 
its  object.  In  Ireland,  an  office  for  tho 
registration  of  deeds  has  been  established 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half ;  and,  al- 
though it  is  imperfect  in  some  particular!, 
which  require  amendment,  the  utility  and 
value  of  tho  system  of  registering  deedi 
and  assurances  is  not  doubted.  Upon  a 
consideration  of  the  regulations  now  sub- 
sisting in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  the 
principal  inconveniences  which  are  fonnd 
arise  from — first,  defective  indexes  ;  see- 
ond,  the  want  of  sufficient  provision  for 
protecting  purchasers  from  unregistered 
wills  ;  and,  third,  the  registration  bj  me* 
niorial.  The  principal  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  useful  system  of  registration  has 
always  been  found    in    tho  formation  of 
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good  and  sufficient  indexes.  In  Ireland, 
the  want  of  proper  means  of  searching  has 
led  to  the  practice — sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment— of  granting  negative  certificates  ; 
and  the  searches  necessary  to  enable  the 
officer  to  grant  such  certificates  have  been, 
and  still  are,  the  occasion  of  great  expense, 
amounting  sometimes  to  a  very  large  sum. 
This  can  only  be  remedied  by  proper  in- 
dexes. The  subject  of  constructing  in> 
dexes  was  not,  I  believe,  ever  carefully 
and  scientifically  considered  till  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  on  the  Law 
of  Real  Property  in  England.  By  their 
second  report,  made  in  Juno,  1830,  they 
proposed  a  very  ingenious  and  efl^ective 
system,  of  which  advantage  has  been 
taken  in  framing  this  Bill ;  and  by  adding 
to  it  the  employment  of  the  map  which 
Ireland  has  the  great  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing, it  is  hoped  that  much  greater  fa- 
cility for  referring  to  deeds  than  has  ever 
before  been  possessed  will  be  secured.  A 
land  index  referring  to  the  map  is  pro- 
vided, and  other  indexes,  founded  on  a 
classification  of  the  deeds  and  assurances 
which  are  to  be  registered,  are  directed  to 
be  formed.  The  index  of  titles  is  con- 
nected with  the  land  index ;  and  in  the 
case  of  such  documents  and  assurances  as 
require  them,  separate  indexes  are  to  be 
prepared,  as  indexes  to  wills  and  adminis- 
trations, and  indexes  to  bankrupts  and  in- 
solvents. 

Next  as  to  wills.  The  Act  of  2nd  Anne, 
establishing  the  Register  Office  in  Ireland, 
directed  wills  to  be  registered  ;  but  it  con- 
tained no  provision  for  making  unregistered 
wills  void  as  against  purchasers  from  the 
heir  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
the  registration  of  wills  has  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  purchasers  have  not  the 
protection  which  was  intended  for  them. 
This  is  proposed  to  bo  remedied  by  the 
present  Bill. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  your  Lordships'  attention  is  the  regis- 
tration by  memorial.  The  subject  of  re- 
gistration by  memorial,  or  by  the  deposit 
of  an  original  deed,  has  lately  been  much 
considered  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Registration  of  Deeds  in  England,  and 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  plausible  reason  assigned  for  registra- 
tion by  memorial — that  of  cheapness — has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  In  the  end,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  and  some- 
times fallacious  information  which  the  me- 
morial affords,  greater  expense  is  often 
occasioned  than  would  have  been  by  mak- 
ing a  copy  or  duplicate  for  regifltration  al 


first.  Too  often  great  pains  are  bestowed, 
and  much  expense  is  incurred,  in  framing 
memorials  which  may  be  according  to  rule, 
but  are,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  mislead 
those  who  ought  to  be  fully  informed. 
Considering  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
missioners have  recommended  for  England 
registration  by  deposit  of  deeds,  and  this 
Bill  proposes  to  adopt  that  recommenda- 
tion for  Ireland. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  introduction  of  bo  va- 
luable an  amendment  in  the  law  of  Ire- 
land. He  said  that  as,  among  the  four 
Peers  who  were  now  present,  he  observed 
a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  connected 
with  Ireland,  he  could  not  help  appealing 
to  his  noble  Friend  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  evils  which 
were  apprehended  in  England  from  a  ge- 
neral registration  of  deeds  had  occurred  in 
Ireland. 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  MOFFATT  rose  to  move  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  House  go  into  Com- 
mittee upon  that  day  three  months.  I{ 
was  due,  he  said,  both  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  ot 
Trade,  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  to  the 
country,  that  an  opportunity  should  be  had 
for  discussing  this  measure  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, for,  though  it  afit^cted  one  of  the 
most  important  interests  in  the  kingdom, 
there  had  been  up  to  this  moment  no  dis- 
cussion upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  think  that  the  measure 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  mercantile 
and  commercial  body.  His  (Mr.  MoiFatt's) 
opinion  was  directly  the  reverse,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  the  measure  was  exceedingly 
prejudicial  and  exceedingly  unpopular. 
The  shipping  interest  complained  that 
they  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
the  Government,  inasmuch  as  that  when 
the  navigation  laws  were  passed  there  was 
a  distinct  understandbg  that  all  tha  ds&- 
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culties  which  prcRscd  upon  the  mercantile  I  dietment  as  he  loolced  upon  the  preaeil 
marine  should  be  removed.  The  difticulties  !  measure  t<»  be.  If  the  Bill  were  not 
complained  of  were  four  in  number,  and  !  founded  upon  the  Consnls'  reports,  it  mnk 
nothing  had  been  done  to  remove  them.  I  have  been  upon  the  reports  of  the  Oonuint- 
They  were,  1st,  the  light-dues;  2nd,  the  tees  which  sat  in  1836  and  1843.  TW 
pilotage;  3rd,  manning  the  Navy;  and,  former  of  these  was  npon  shipwrecki, 
4th,  the  registry  of  seamen.  The  first  which  it  attributed  to  ton  distinct  csush; 
two  of  these  formed  a  very  heavy  tax  upon   and  the  latter,  whilst  it  recognised  the 


the  shipping  of  the  country;  but,  though 
measures  had  been  promised  calculated  to 
relievo  them  of  those  burdens,  nothing  had 
in  reality  been  done.  The  third  ground 
of  injustice  of  which  the  shipping  interest 
complained  was  in  regard  to  manning  the 
Navy.  They  were  compelled,  whilst  they 
had  to  compete  with  the  whole  world,  to 
hire  only  a  certain  class  of  labourers,  un- 
der the  bitter  knowledge  that  but  for  un- 
just legislation  they  might  hire  another 


broad  general  objection  which  the  meraa- 
tile  interest  of  the  country  had  to  any  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  examination,  nerv- 
theless  went  on  to  report  in  faronr  of  sn^ 
examination;  but  at  the  same  time  reeoB- 
mended  the  public  school  system  to  whiek 
he  had  before  referred.  He  ^eatly  doubt- 
ed whether  the  House  would  adopt  a  wiw 
course  in  throwing  all  this  additional  boB- 
ness  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  al- 
ready overwhelmed  with  work.     The  ob- 


class  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.     As  an  in-  jeet  of  the  Bill,  next  in  importance  to  pro- 


stance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  worked 
in  this  respect,  he  would  cite  a  case.  Not 
long  ago,  a  vessel  sailed  from  London  to 
Brazil,  and  then  took  freight  from  Brazil 
to  Amsterdam.  At  Amsterdam  the  cap- 
tain hired  all  the  English  sailors  that  were 
to  be  obtained,  in  order  to  navi^rate  the 
vessel  home.  lie  was  unable,  however,  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  crew  of  English  seamen, 
and  was  compelled  to  hire  three  foreigners. 
At  the  same  time,  he  took  the  precaution 
to  obtain  the  Consurs  certificate  that  there 
were  no  more  English  sailors  to  be  had. 
When  ho  arrived  at  the  port  of  London,  the 
cargo  was  stopped,  and,  notwithstanding 


viding  for  the  examination  of  masters  sud 
mates,  appeared  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  crimping  system;  but  he  confessed  he 
could  not  discover  any  one  clause  in  it 
that  would  bo  more  effective  in  suppresainf 
the  crimping  system  than  the  provisions  A 
the  Act  which  was  passed  some  years  sgo, 
called  **  the  Seamen's  Protection  Act" 
The  Bill,  however,  whilst  it  did  not  protect 
the  sailor,  threw  out  continually  the  greit* 
est  allegations  of  fraud  against  the  ship- 
owners. The  practice  of  crimpage  did  not 
exist  in  more  than  four  or  five  ports,  yet 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  respecting  it 
were  inconveniently  made  applicable  to  the 


the  Consul's  certificate,  the  captain  was  whole  kingdom.  The  Government  hsd 
fined  30^.  With  regard  to  the  registry,  he  I  omitted  to  give  the  House  an  estimate  of 
believed  that  the  system  provided  for  by '  the  expense  which  would  bo  incurred  in 
the  Bill,  would  be  found  to  be  a  greater  an- 1  carrying  out  the  measure.  Local  hoards^ 
noyance  and  vexation  than  the  present.  !  with  a  staff  of  clerks,  were  to  be  appointed 
Upon  these  four  grounds  the  shipping  in-  i  in  every  port,  and  the  expense  of  the  es- 
terest  complained  that  they  had  not  been  •  tablishmcnts  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
fairly  and  liberally,  or  oven  justly,  dealt ;  profits  of  shipowners.  As  to  the  opiniea 
with  by  the  Government.  They  admitt(?d  :  of  the  shipowners  themselves,  it  could  not 
the  desirableness  of  improving  the  thcore- '.  bo  doubted  that  it  was  hostile  to  the  mea- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  masters  and  mates  sure.  The  great  body  of  the  shipping 
of  vessels,  but  thoy  doubted  the  eftieacy  of  interests  of  London,  Belfast^  Bristol,  Hull, 
the  machinery  by  which  that  was  proposed  ;  Dublin,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Plymonthv 
to  be  accomplished,  and  they  were  of  opin-  \  North  Shields,  Scarborough,  and  other 
ion  that,  before  passing  a  compulsory  mea-  ports,  had  declared  against  the  Bill.  Look- 
sure,  public  schools  of  instruction  in  nauti-  ing,  then,  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
cal  science  should  be  established,  as  in  case,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
Prussia,  Holland,  France,  and  other  coun-  fact  that  the  Government  intended  to  in- 
tries,  where  a  compulsory  examination  ex-  troduce  next  Session  a  neir  coramereisl 
isted.  lie  feared  that  this  measure  hnd  code,  into  which  the  present  measure  was 
been  founded  on  very  one-sided  informa-  to  be  absorbed,  he  felt  himself  justified 
tion.  The  Consuls  spoke  generally  of  the  in  moving  the  postponement  of  the  mea* 
captains  and   mates  of  vessels,  except  in    sure. 

the  cane  of  a  low  class  of  coasters,  in  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  ont  from 
terms  of  high  praise;  and  (fcrtainly  their  the  word  **  That  "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
reports  did  not  warrant  such  a  bill  of  in-   tion,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  this  Hsuse 
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will,  upon  this  day  three  months,  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee/'  instead 
thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.** 

Sir  W.  clay,  as  the  representative  of 
the  borough  which  contained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  largest  port  of  the  kingdom, 
could  not  give  a  silent  vote.     He  admitted 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  shipowners  of 
the  port  of  London  was  opposed  to  the  Bill, 
but  ho  nevertheless  doubted  whether  the 
measure  was  as  universally  unpopular  as 
it  was  represented  to  be  ;  and,  whatever 
view  the  shipping  interest  might  take  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he,  on  his  part, 
believed  it  would  prove  beneficial,  not  only 
to  shipowners,  but  the  country  generally. 
The  great  port  of  Liverpool  had  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.     He  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
had  been  many  years  connected  with  the 
first  shipping  interest  in  the  world,  and  if 
he  thought  the  Bill  adverse  to  that  interest, 
no  inducement  whatever  could  have  per- 
suaded him  to  vote  in  its  favour;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  measure 
was  greatly  calculated  to  benefit  the  ship- 
ping interest.      The  main  question  before 
the  House  was,  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  British  mercantile  marine 
was  such  as  befitted  the  character  of  the 
first  commercial  country  in  the  world,  and 
whether  it  was  such  that  millions  of  pro- 
perty and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
might  be  annually  trusted  with  it.     He 
would  say  at  once,  that  it  was  a  matter 
notorious  that  it  was  not,  and  that  verdict 
his  now  somewhat  great  experience  fully 
justified.     He  felt  bound  to  defend  the 
consular  returns,  against  which    such  ca- 
lumnies and  ridicule  were  directed  last  Ses- 
sion, and  the  fitness  and  capability  of  those 
consuls  to  form  a  correct  judgment.     He 
admitted  that  the  excellence  of  the  common 
sailors,   and  that  the    characteristics    of 
Englishmen,  their  intelligence,  their  per- 
severance, and  their  bravery,  ought  to  have 
led  to  a    contrary  conception   respecting 
the  officers  ;  but  the  low  character  of  the 
officers  of  the  commercial  marine,  arose 
from  their  having  been  for  many  years  ac- 
customed only  to  sail  in  convoy,  under  a 
man-of-war,  the  officers  of  which  in  reality 
directed  the  movements  of  the  merchant- 
men,   and   thus  very  commonplace  capa- 
bilities were  sufficient  to  manage  a  vessel 
under  such  able  direction.     Indeed,  when 
the  war  was  hot,  the  vessels  often  lay  in 
harbour  so  long  that  it  was  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  standbg  joke  of  that  period. 


occasionally  to  remove  the  vessels  to  pre- 
vent them  grounding  on  the  beef-bones 
they  had  thrown  overboard.  He  defended 
the  Bill  strongly,  not  only  as  calculated  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  masters  and 
mates,  but  as  being  well  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  sailors  from  crimps. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  the  Government,  by 
this  Bill,  legislated  on  a  great  subject  in  a 
very  small  way.      This  mode  of  legislat- 
ing by  patches  made  more  confused  a  code 
which     already     required     simplification. 
The  alterations  made  in  the  measure  had, 
he  was  a^are,  softened  down  the  oppo- 
sition to  it,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  had 
improved  the  Bill.    Why,  for  instance,  was 
the  coasting  trado  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration ?     No  one  could  say  that  its  cap- 
tains required  less  improvement,  or  that  its 
sailors  less  needed  protection  than  those  of 
other  trades.     While  he  admitted  that  a 
compulsory  examination  would  bo  of  great 
service,   and  that  the  additional  powers 
given  to  captains  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  discipline  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage, he  objected  to  the  details  of  the 
Bill  as  vexatious  and  injurious  to  the  ship- 
owners.    He  was  aware  of  a  case  in  which 
a  vessel  at  Hull  was  enabled  on  a  recent 
occasion  to  fill  up  the  places,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  of  two  sailors  who  were  absent 
at   the   moment   the  vessel   should  have 
sailed,  and  thus   a  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  was  avoided  ;  whereas,  if  the  Bill 
bad  been  in  operation,  it  would  have  been 
impossible   to   have  complied  with  its  re- 
quirements as  to  the  mode  of  engaging 
sailors,   and  have  saved  that  tide.     The 
gentleman  who  had  given  him  that  in- 
formation was  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  of 
Hull,  a  large  shipowner  of  great  experience^ 
who  was  strongly  opposed  to  all  these  un- 
necessary requirements.     He  (Mr.    Clay) 
thought  these  might  very  well  be  dispensed 
with.     In   improving  the  captains,  they 
would  improve  the  men.     No  axiom  was 
truer  than  that  "a good  captain  made  a 
good  crew."    His  greatest  objection,  how- 
ever, was  that  it  was  an  interference  be- 
tween  the   employer   and  the  employed. 
He  would  much  rather  support  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  the  noble  Lord    the  Mem- 
ber for  Colchester  had  given  notice,  than 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dartmouth, 
because  the  latter  implied  an  entire  dis- 
approval of  the  principle  of  the  measure  ; 
whereas,   if  it  were  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  all  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  objections 
would  be  removed.    A  Select  Committee 
eould  also  consider  all  those  burdens  which 
the  Goremment  and  the  Honaa  hadl  ^ne^ 
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gaged  to  consider,  and   towards   the   re-  [ 
moral  of  which  all  that  had  hcen  done  was 
the  introduction  of  a  paltry  Bill  respecting 
light-dues. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that  his 
opinion  in  respect  to  tliis  Bill  had  under- 
gone considerable  modification,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  it;  but  it  was  yet  in  a  state  which 
induced  him  to  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  accor- 
dingly he  had  given  a  notice  to  that  eflect. 
When  the  House  repealed  the  navigation 
laws,  it  was  generally  ai1mitt<!d  that  the 
shipowners  had  claims  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  Those  who  sat  on  that 
side  of  the  House  said,  the  shipping  in- 
terest had  acted  very  unwisely  in  permit- 
ting the  repeal  of  that  code,  without  first 
insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  burdens 
under  which  they  laboured.  The  House 
■was,  therefore,  especially  called  upon,  in 
any  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  to 
respect  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
shipping  interest.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  this  Bill;  but  its  details  were  so  many 
and  so  various,  and  its  connexion  >vith 
other  points  and  other  burdens  so  intimate, 
that  he  still  thought  it  would  bo  better  to 
refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  constitute  in  certain  places 
local  boards — was  the  House  ])repared  to 
say  what  places  should  be  so  privileged  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  proposed  that  every 
port  which  had  30,000  tons  of  shipping 
should  have  that  privilege.  But  why  that 
precise  amount  of  tonnage  was  fixed  upon, 
and  what  ports  would  come  under  that 
limit,  were  questions  upon  which  they 
were  utterly  ignorant,  and  would  be  much 
better  discussed  upstairs.  Then,  again, 
the  system  of  examination  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  these  local  boards;  and  wh}'  should 
the  smaller  ports,  which  were  excluded 
from  local  management,  have  a  severer 
examination  than  that  which  was  to  be  in- 
stituted in  the  larger  ports  ?  It  was  pro- 
posed that  every  shipowner  who  possessed 
500  tons  of  shipping  should  have  a  vote 
in  the  constitution  of  the  local  boards;  but 
why  500  tons  ?  With  30,000  tonnage  for 
the  ports,  and  500  tonnage  for  the  voters, 
the  number  of  electors  would,  he  be- 
lieved, range  in  most  ports  from  50  to  70, 
and  that  seemed  to  him  a  very  small 
constituency;  and  he  very  much  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  not  bo  wiser  to 
make  the  qualification  lower.  Could 
the  Uouso  take  iipou  itself  to  name  the 


exact   limit  which  would  be  best?    He 
thought  not ;  and  those  were  all  ressm 
why  tho  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.      He  was  sorrj  the  hon.  Bt- 
ronet  tho  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlcti 
took  upon  himself  tho  defenco  of  the  con- 
sular  returns.      Ho   (Lord    J.    Mannen! 
frankly  confessed  that   ho  could  not  pit 
much  reliance  upon  their  authority  ;  ud 
the  House  must  recollect    that  many  U 
them  stated  that  they  were  not  the  bol 
qualified  persons  to  give  an  opinion.     Sup* 
pose  the  case  were  revereed — suppose  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  sent  out  dircctiou 
to  all  their  captains  to  make  returns  as  te 
their  opinion  of  the  character  and  condoei 
of  the  consuls.     Could  great  questions  ef 
national  nnportance  be  decided  upon  sod 
returns  ?     He  thought  not;   and  he,  theie- 
fore,  did  not  attach  much   importance  te 
those  consular  returns.     He  ridiculed  the 
beef-bone  theory  of  the  hon.  Baronet.    It 
was  preposterous  to  think     that,   after  » 
thirty  years'  peace,  the  character  of  our 
British  merchantmen  must  he  referred  to 
what  had  occurred  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  when,  according  to   the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's statement,  the  masters  of  merchant- 
men all  sailed  under  the  directions  of  the 
captains  of   the  Royal  Navy.      He  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  did  not  think  that  the  masten 
of  merchantmen,  forty  years  ago,  deserved 
tho  character  given  them  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet ;  but  if  they  did,  they  had  been  long 
enough  out  of  those  leading  strings  to  ac- 
quire sufficient   knowledge    and     skill  for 
themselves.      He  admitted  that  the  Ship- 
owners' Associatiou  of  Liverpool   had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  Bill    since  it  hid 
been  altered;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  de^ 
clared  that  recent  legislation  had  rendered 
great  changes  necessary  in  tho  niaritinie 
code  of  this  country.      It  was    therefore 
another  reason  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  that  those  changes  could 
be  discussed   in  conjunction  with  this  Bill, 
and  the  best  mode  considered  of  removing 
the  numerous  burdens  which  now  pressed 
upon  the  merchant  service.     He  also  re- 
minded tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association  had  ex- 
pressed a  very  strong  opinion  against  the 
law  as  it  now  stood,  which  related  to  the 
supply  of  seamen  to  the  Royal  Navy  out  ot 
our  merchant  vessels  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  men.     U  tho  Bill  were  re- 
ferred, as  he  wished  it  should  be,  to  a  Se- 
lect Connnittce,  it  would  be  well  to  refer 
to  them  also  tho  consideration  of  the  bur- 
dens \Yhich  now  pressed  on  the  shipping 
interest. 
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Mr.  LABOUCHERE  was  far  from  com- 
plaining  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dart- 
mouth for  raising  a  discussion  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  But,  having  on  two 
occasions  stated  the  reasons  why  he  had 
brought  forward  the  measure,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  excuse  him  from  enter- 
ing at  any  great  length  into  the  subject, 
especially  as  he  was  anxious  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  to-day. 
This  measure  was  said  to  be  unpopular 
with  the  shipping  interest.  That  he  di- 
rectly and  explicitly  denied,  after  having 
held  the  most  ample  communication  with 
that  interest.  All  the  great  ports — Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  Bristol — had  expressly 
stated  their  almost  unanimous  concurrence 
in  the  Bill,  and  he  might  name  others. 
Public  opinion  in  London  was  more  di- 
vided; but,  as  one  who  had  had  to  deal 
with  the  shipping  interest,  and  knew  how 
they  disliked  change,  he  would  admit  that 
a  Bill  must  have  considerable  merit  of 
which  it  could  be  said  that  it  had  the  very 
general  concurrence  of  that  interest  in  re- 
gard not  only  to  its  principle  but  its  de- 
tails. He  had  named  communities.  Indi- 
viduals he  might  name  without  number; 
but  he  should  name  only  two :  the  first, 
the  greatest  shipowner  in  the  world,  who 
possessed  above  3G,000  tons  of  shipping, 
managed  in  the  most  admirable  manner, 
whose  ships  were  a  credit  to  this  country 
in  every  part  of  the  world;  he  meant  Mr. 
Gilmour,  of  Glasgow,  a  gentleman  of  great 
intelligence.  He  had  received  the  assist- 
ance of  that  gentleman,  who  at  first  had 
objections  to  the  BiU;  and  Mr.  Gilmour, 
after  making  various  suggestions,  became 
a  supporter  of  it.  The  other  name  he 
should  mention  was  that  of  a  London  ship- 
owner of  great  benevolence;  he  meant  Mr. 
Green.  Those  who  knew  the  **  Sailors* 
Home,*'  the  excellent  schools  that  gentle- 
man had  instituted — the  Christian  care  he 
took  of  the  sailors,  would  be  of  opinion  that 
a  high  authority  was  quoted  when  Mr.  Green 
was  stated  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  Bill,  not 
only  in  its  general  principle,  but  in  many  of 
its  details.  If  there  were  any  shipowners 
who  had  a  right  to  say,  **  Don't  interfere 
with  us — we  manage  admirably,"  these 
two  gentlemen  had  it;  but  it  was  their 
own  experience  which  had  led  them  to 
support  a  measure  calculated  to  benefit 
sailors  generally.  So  much  for  the  alleged 
popularity  of  the  measure;  if  the  House 
waited  for  a  Bill  that  should  obtain  uni- 
versal assent,  they  might  wait  till  dooms- 
day. He  entreated  the  House  not  to  raise 
a  discussion  ou  light-dues,  manning    the 


Navy,  and  other  irrelevant  points;  but  he 
might  remark,  that  the  measure  relating 
to  light-dues,  which  had  been  called  a 
paltry  measure,  consisted  in  a  reduction 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Trinity  House,  of  one-half  of  the  light- 
dues — a  reduction  for  which  persons  con- 
nected with  the  coasting  trade  were  ex- 
tremely grateful.  Admitting  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
one  of  interference,  he  begged  the  House 
to  consider  what  was  the  object  of  that 
interference,  and  whether  it  was  not  likely 
to  benefit  the  shipping  interest.  The  Bill 
had  three  great  objects.  The  first,  which 
had  met  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
House,  was  to  require  that  every  man  who 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  superin- 
tending a  ship  should  prove  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal  that  he  was  not  grossly 
and  palpably  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualifications;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
consequence,  to  give  power  to  deprive  him 
of  the  certificate  ho  might  have  obtained 
on  proved  delinquency  in  having  lost  a 
ship,  or  misconducted  himself  in  command. 
That  was  an  important  check  and  control, 
though  it  was  to  be  hoped  it  would  not 
often  be  necessary  to  call  it  into  play.  He 
had  never  brought  any  general  charge 
against  merchant  captains  and  mates.  He 
knew  many  excellent  and  accomplished 
men  engaged  in  that  capacity.  But  it  was 
notorious,  without  reference  to  consular 
returns,  or  evidence  in  blue  books,  that  in 
many  trades  men  were  put  into  the  com- 
mand of  vessels  who  were  grossly  unfit. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy,  serving  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  who  thus  described  a  mu- 
tiny which  occurred  in  a  merchant  vessel 
on  that  coast : — 

"  When  comroandbg  Her  Majesty's  ship  Fair 
Rosamond,  among  the  nunierous  instances  of  dis- 
pute and  mutiny  I  was  called  on  to  settle  in  that 
ill-conducted  African  trade,  was  one  in  which  the 
master  and  chief  mate  having  quarrelled,  the 
former  suspended  the  latter  from  duty,  and  there 
in  all  probability  it  would  have  ended,  but  that 
the  crew  most  naturally  took  part  with  the  mate, 
he  being  a  seaman,  while  the  master  scarcely 
knew  the  stem  from  the  stern.  On  mustering  the 
crow  and  investigating  the  case,  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  fiicts  that  surprised  me.  The  ship  was 
— I  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  ship — of  600 
tons  burden.  The  master  had  not  been  bred  to 
the  sea,  but,  having  served  behind  some  chy mist's 
counter,  had  sailed  one  voyage  in  a  ship  belonging 
to  the  same  owners  in  the  double  capacity  of  sur- 
geon and  supercargo,  and  was  this  trip  sent  in 
command  of  the  600  ton  ship,  a  good  seaman 
being  selected  as  his  nurse,  and  appointed  first- 
mate.  Who  could  be  surprised  at  a  mutiny  ? 
Seamen  will  submit  to  treatment  amounting  to 
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tjrann/  from  a  soaman,  because  thcj  look  with 
respect  on  such  when  in  authority  over  them,  as 
they  equally  and  very  properly  despise  all  who, 
not  being  such,  usurp  the  position." 

It  was  to  check  abuses,  of  which  this  was 
not  a  solitary  instance,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  brought  in  for  a  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  masters  and  mates.  In  the  East 
India  marine,  a  compulsory  examination 
was  insisted  on,  and  had  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  character  and  condition  of 
that  service.  The  worthy  Alderman  op- 
posite, the  Member  for  Westmoreland,  a 
high  authority  on  the  subject,  had  some 
years  ago  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  same 
purpose;  and  to  this  extent  there  was  no 
great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  present 
measure.  Another  point,  on  which  there 
was  moro  diversity  of  sentiment,  related  to 
the  expediency  of  recognising  shipping 
officers  who  should  exercise  certain  powers 
in  regard  to  the  shipping  of  sailors.  On 
careful  consideration  ho  was  led  to  recom- 
mend that  arrangement,  as  saving  the 
sailor  from  crimps  and  those  who  preyed 
on  him,  and  also  as  benefiting  the  ship- 
owner, because  it  tended  to  the  despatch 
of  his  business.  It  was  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose there  was  no  intermediary  party  at 
present  between  the  sailor  and  his  em- 
ployer. The  rate  of  payment  now  made 
to  the  shipping  agent  was  much  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The 
maximum  rate  for  a  licensed  accent  was, 
under  the  Bill,  to  be  2s,  In  the  United 
States  the  legal  regular  sum  paid  to  an 
agent  for  shipping  a  sailor  was  one  dollar. 
An  arrangement,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Bill,  was  made  in  Quebec,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  frightful  system  of 
crimpage  which  existed  there ;  the  rate 
there  was  5s.  Parties  had  petitioned  the 
Canadian  Legislature  against  the  measure 
sanctioning  that  arrangement,  and  stated 
that  the  town  would  in  consequence  sus- 
tain a  loss  of  30,000^  a  year,  being  the 
sum  wliich  was  got  from  the  sailors  by  the 
harpies  who  preyed  on  them;  but,  last  year, 
more  than  100  captains  of  vessels  had  given 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
With  respect  to  the  third  object  of  the 
Bill,  no  discussion  had  arisen  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  measures  to  prevent  deser- 
tion and  improve  the  discipline  of  merchant 
ships.  The  sailor  had  as  great  an  interest 
in  having  the  discipline  of  a  ship  maintain- 
ed as  the  shipowner,  and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  introduce  the  most  stringent  provisions 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline,  making 
tlio  captain  responsible  afterwards.  It  was 
better  that  the  power  of  the  captain  should 


bo  somewhat  despotic,  than  tliaft  it  thooU 
fall  short  of  what  was  necessaiy  to  enaliic 
him  to  maintain  discipline.  An  Amerioi 
writer,  named  Dana,  the  anther  of  ftn 
Years  before  the  Mast,  said  on  this  nk 
ject  — 

''  If  I  expected  to  pass  tho  rest  of  my  UfcW 
fore  the  mast,  I  would  not  wish  the  power  of  fli 
eaptain  diminished  an  iota.'* 

The  powers  of  captains  in  American  sliip 
were  large,  and  exercised  without  nuck 
scruple : — 

"  It  is  ahsolutely  necessary  tliat  thers  ihoiSI 
be  one  head  and  one  voico,  to  control  erer7thi^ 
and  be  responsible  for  everything.  There  m 
einerjErencioH  which  require  the  instant  ezern««( 
extreme  power.  These  emergencies  do  not  abr 
of  consultation.  It  will  not  answer  to  aaj  tbi 
the  captain  shall  never  do  this  or  that  thiof.  b» 
cause  it  does  not  seem  necessary  and  adrSsble 
tluit  it  should  be  done.  Ho  has  great  cam  tai 
responsibilities,  is  answerable  for  everything,  ni 
is  subject  to  eroergenoios  which  perhaps  no  octo 
man  exercising  authority  among  civilised  fwjpk 
is  subject  to.  Let  him,  then,  have  powers  eoB> 
mcnsuratc  with  his  utmost  possible  need;  onlykt 
him  bo  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  exerriied 
them.  Any  other  course  would  be  injnstise  M 
well  as  bad  policy." 

It  was  in  accordanco  with  theso  principles 
that  he  had  framed  tho  provisions  relath^ 
to  discipline  and  desertion.      He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  the  Amendmeat 
of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Dartmouth.    Thil 
of  the  nohle  Lord  tho  Member  for  Colebes- 
tar  would  he  equally  fatal  to  the  Bill;  and, 
if  it  were  jumbled  together  with  questiou 
of  pilotage,  &>c.,  it  might  go  into  a  Se* 
lect  Committee,  hut  would  never  come  out 
With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  merchant  navy,  he  had 
hcen  blamed  for  not  proposing  a  measure  to 
effect  that  ohject.     But  he  could  not  hare 
hoped  to  introduce  a  measure  with  which 
the  House  could  have  grappled   sueeess- 
fullj,  and  he  had  taken  the  course  whiek 
promised  to  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory 
conclusion.     It  was  his   intention  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  to  prepare  a  Bill  d 
consolidation,  incorporating  tho  provisions 
of  the  present  measure  with  the  existing 
Acts.     Either  of  two  courses  might  then 
be  taken ;  the  House  might  consent  to  pass 
that  as  a  Bill  of  consolidation  simplj,  or 
consolidation   and    amendment    might  be 
combined.     That  proposal,  which  he  had 
stated  to  yarious  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  mercantile  marine,  appeared  to  meet 
with  general  assent.     With  respect  to  tfaa 
patronage  with  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  to  have  been  invested,  he  had  got  rid 
of  that  part  of  the  scheme  to  which  he  hsid 
looked  with  considerable  alarm,  namdji 
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the  appointment  of  the  shipping  masters, 
who  would  not  he  appointed,  as  the  nohle 
Lord  supposed,  only  in  ports  where  the 
shipping  amounted  to  30,000  tons,  and 
in  every  port  where  a  shipping  master  was 
required,  there  would  he  a  local  board  which 
would  appoint  him.  There  were  smaller 
ports  where  such  an  officer  was  unneces- 
sary, and  the  business  could  be  done  for 
some  151.  a  year.  The  British  Consals  in 
Norway  stated  that  the  system  there  was 
similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  Bill.  In 
conclusion,  he  must  urge  on  the  House  the 
propriety  of  passing  the  Bill  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament;  and,  so  far  from 
thinking  it  premature,  he  felt  ashamed  that 
he  had  not  dealt  with  the  subject  sooner,  as 
he  should  have  done  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  merries  said,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  those  with  whom  he  acted 
were  averse  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
for  no  side  of  the  House,  no  party,  could 
object  to  a  measure  which  had  for  its  aim 
the  improvement  of  the  mercantile  marine 
of  this  country;  but  the  question  was,  did 
this  Bill  attain  that  end  ?     He,  for  one, 
certainly  did  not  think  it  did;  nor  did  he 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  shipping 
interest  entertained  a  favourable  opinion 
towards   the  measure.      No   doubt   some 
ports  did  approve  of  it,  but  by  no  means 
all,  or  even  a  fair  proportion  of  them.     At 
the  time  when  the  repeal  of  the  nayigation 
laws  took  place,  the  Goyemment  and  the 
House  undertook  to  remove  all  restrictions 
which  would  press  unfairly  upon  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  prevent  it  from  enter- 
ing fairly  upon  its  competition  with  the 
whole  world.    Not  one  of  these  restrictions 
had,  however,  been  dealt  with,  and  the 
shipowners  were  consequently  much  dis- 
satisfied.    The  question  before  the  House 
was  one  of  the  most  intricate  character, 
and,  not  desiring  to  throw  obstructions  in 
its  way,  but  with  the  desire  of  rendering 
it  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  should  earnestly 
recommend  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
go  into  Committee  upon  it  with  that  view, 
and,  after  that,  to  give  time  to  all  parties 
concerned — ample  time — to  consider  the 
effect  of  such  vast  alterations  as  it  pro- 
prosed.     The  Bill  was  not  to  remedy  any 
pressing  grievance,  but  to  regulate  prospec- 
tively our  marine.     That  was  a  case  which 
more  than  all  others  required  caution  and 
consideration.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  Bill  would  again  next  Ses- 
sion come  before  the  House  in   his  con- 
solidated Bill.     The  Bill  then  might  he 
altered,  and  to  pass  a  Bill  irhioh  shonld  so 


soon  require  amendment  was  had  legisla-^ 
tion.  At  first,  the  Bill  proposed  to  put 
the  whole  marine  of  the  country  under  cen- 
tral management;  but  now  that  was  aban- 
doned. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  but  he 
was  opposed  by  the  city  of  London;  and 
surely,  on  such  a  question,  the  opinion  of 
the  greatest  shipping  interest  in  the  coun- 
try was  most  important.  He  did  not  wish 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
certainly  thought  nothing  would  be  lost  bj 
referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  card  well  believed  the  question 
at  issue  was,  whether  the  measure  should 
be  defeated  or  not  for  the  present  Session 
by  delay.  He  supported  the  Bill,  which 
was  now  free  from  the  objection  that  it  left 
the  shipping  interest  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  powers  of  that  board, 
which  were  arbitrary,  had  now  been  de- 
fined. How  did  the  parties  interested  re- 
gard the  Bill  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  spoke  for  London;  there 
was  an  influential  Gentleman  opposite  who 
could  speak  for  Glasgow;  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediating  in  favour  of  the  Bill^ 
and  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  Liver- 
pool had  done  their  utmost  to  bring  it  into 
shape.  Reserving  the  right  to  bring  he- 
fore  Parliament  in  the  present  Session  any 
of  the  subjects  excluded  from  the  Bill,  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  those  who  had  con- 
stituencies interested  in  the  measure  to  re- 
sist the  defeating  of  it  by  loss  of  time,  to 
support  the  Motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, and  promote  the  adoption  of  it  in 
the  present  Session.  With  a  view  to  the 
proposed  consolidation  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  mercantile  marine,  it  was  desirable 
to  carry  into  effect  as  many  beneficial  pro- 
visions as  possible. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  would  ohserve^ 
on  one  point  on  which  the  Bill  had  been 
attacked,  that  there  was  no  arbitrary 
power  given  to  any  board  to  reject  candi- 
dates, but  all  that  was  directed  was,  that 
the  candidate  should  have  testimonials  of 
some  kind.  Now  everybody  knew  that  the 
obtaining  testimonials  was  too  easy  rather 
than  too  difficult;  and  therefore  the  pre- 
sumption was  that  a  candidate  who  could 
get  no  testimonials  from  anybody  by  whom 
he  had  been  previously  employed,  was  one 
it  would  be  well  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  that  if  this 
Bill  had  been  law  fifty  years  ago,  half  the 
wrecks  which  had  occurred  in  that  time 
would  have  been  prevented.  If  the  cap* 
tftin  of  the  Orion  oAi  ks«2n^  ^&ttk  ^^^m^^ 
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neglect  would  have  tlio  effect  of  prevent- 
ing liis  ever  sailing  as  a  captain  again,  he 
(Mr.  Macgregor)  was  convinced  that  fine 
steamer  would  not  have  been  run  too  near 
the  shore  at  Portpatrick,  and  many  valu- 
able lives  would  have  been  spared.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  generally  be  to  im- 
prove the  character,  not  only  of  the  cap- 
tains, but  of  the  seamen;  and  he  regretted 
that  it  did  not  declare  that  *'  advance 
notes  "  were  illegal.  He  should  vote  for 
going  into  Committee  at  once. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Loud  J.  MANNERS  then  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  **  the  Bill 
be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee,"  in- 
stead thereof. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  120  ;  Noes 
34  :  Majority  86. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WAWN  objected  to  enacting  the 
new  restrictions  of  this  Bill  before  the 
Ministry  had  brought  in  measures  to  re- 
move all  the  burdens  the  shipowners  la- 
boured under.  Nincteen-twentieths  of  those 
who  had  just  voted  in  the  majority  had 
supported  the  navigation  laws,  and  where, 
then,  was  their  consistency?  He  protested 
strongly  against  the  Bill. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COALMISSION  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  J.  RUSSELL, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  ho  rose  to  pro- 
pose the  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  His  object  was,  that  the 
three  paid  and  responsible  Commissioners 
should  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  discharge  all  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  it.  He  believed  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  this 
course  would  be  most  sound  in  principle, 
and  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  in  prac- 
tice. What  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  ? 
It  was  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  too  numerous,  and  their 
proceedings  manifested  both   iucfiicicncY 


and  irresponsibility.  Tho  object  of  Ae 
Bill  was  to  substitute  an  effective  and  ». 
sponsible  Commission  in  the  place  of  tk 
present  one.  Uow  could  thej  best  seen 
this  effective  and  responsible  board  ?  Br 
securing,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Commissi«. 
ers,  such  a  close  attention  to  the  bosiDS 
of  the  board  as  to  ensure  a  full  knowkdie 
on  their  part  of  the  business  before  it ;  it 
no  one  could  be  fairly  held  responsible  ftr 
that  of  which  be  had  no  knowledge: 
Then,  how  were  they  to  ensure  effectht 
men  for  tho  discharge  of  the  business  d 
tho  board  ?  This  was  the  conclusioD  ir- 
rived  at  by  the  Parliamentary  Committoe 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  k 
recommended  that  tliree  paid  Commisnoi- 
ers  should  bo  appointed  to  conduct  tk 
business  of  the  board  ;  and  the  Gotov- 
ment  concurring  in  that  opinion,  tbe  pn^ 
sent  Bill  was  brought  in  to  give  effect  ti 
the  recommendation.  In  order  that  tk 
plan  should  be  complete  and  effective,  ke 
then  proposed  that  the  entire  of  the  pn^ 
sent  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  fiftr- 
two  in  number,  should  be  got  rid  of.  ThA 
body  was  now  constituted  of  Judges,  Cabi- 
net  Ministers,  and  Bishops.  He  proposed 
that  the  whole  business  of  the  board  sbovld 
be  executed  by  the  three  responsible  meo- 
bers  of  it,  who  would  know  every  tluDf 
that  was  transacted  by  tho  CommisflioB. 
This  would  bo  following  the  example  of 
every  other  responsible  board,  and  would 
relieve  the  Judges,  the  Cabinet  Minbten, 
and  the  Bishops  from  their  attendance  oi 
it.  With  regard  to  the  Judg'es,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  two  Chief  Justices,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Master  of  the  RoUs. 
and  the  Judges  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Prerogative  Courts,  were  at  preseat 
members  of  the  board.  Now,  what  in  the 
world  had  all  these  to  do  with  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  ?  They  had  other 
important  functions  to  discharge,  and  thej 
could  not  give  their  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission  without  injniy 
resulting  to  the  public  service.  They  mast 
be  taken  from  their  other  duties  to  attend 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  or  thej 
must  neglect  this  Commission  to  attend  to 
their  other  duties.  Therefore  public  con- 
venience and  common  sense  were  alike  in 
favour  of  the  Judges  being  excused  from 
attendance.  Five  Cabinet  Ministers  were 
members  of  the  board ;  and  he  was  tore 
they  would  he  as  glad  to  be  excused  as  the 
Judges.  Their  official  duties  were  of  toeh 
an  onerous  character,  that  the  attendance 
at  this  board  must  interfere  with  them. 
Tho  other  ex  officio  members  of  the  Com. 
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mission  were  the  Bishops.    They  had  heen 
consecrated  to  a  particular  office,  whose 
claims  upon  their  time  and  attention  were 
even  still  more  serious  and  solemn  ;  and  if 
it  should  happen  that  they  were  the  only 
ex  officio  members  who  were  unwilling  to 
retire  from  the  Commission,  what  was  the 
inference    which    the   public    would   draw 
from  that  circumstance  ?     Why,  that  they 
considered  their  spiritual  functions  of  less 
importance  than  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  Judges,  or  the  political  functions  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers.     Now,  did  the  House 
really  think  so  ?     Were  the  episcopal  du- 
ties, for  which,  in  some  instances,  a  sum 
four  or  five  times  larger,  and  in  one  in- 
stance he  believed  a  sum  ten  times  larger, 
than  the  salary  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
paid — were  those  duties,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  Church,  of  small  amount  ? 
If  the  House  did  not  think  so — if  both 
reason  and  religion  were  in  favour  of  a 
change  in  the  Commission,  and  if  the  Pre- 
lates were  the  only  parties  who  opposed 
and  obstructed   that  change,  what  other 
construction  could  the  nation  put  upon  it, 
than  that  their  conception  of  their  duties, 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  heads  of  other  departments 
of  the  public  service  ?     They  would  con- 
clude  that,   while   the  judicial   functions 
wore  first  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  political  functions  all-important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  spi- 
ritual functions  did  not  seem  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  hearts  of  the  Prelates ;  and 
that,  while  Judges  and  Cabinet  Ministers 
felt  a  dehcacy  in  intruding  into  the  con- 
cerns of  a  board  which  were  specially  in- 
trusted to  paid  functionaries,  the  Bishops 
had  no   such  scruples,  and   would   insist 
upon  intermeddling  irregularly,  capricious- 
ly— many  would  say,  selfishly — and,  there 
could  be   little   doubt,  injuriously  to  the 
public  service.     Both  reason  and  religion 
were  in  favour  of  the  change  which  he 
proposed  in  the  Commission ;  and  if  the 
Prelates  were  opposed  to  him,  what  con- 
struction could  they  put  on  their  conduct, 
except  that  the  duties  of  their  office  con- 
trasted very  unfavourably  with  other  public 
duties?     No  right  or  privilege  of  theirs 
was  in  any  way  involved  by  their  not  being 
on  the  Commission;  and  if  they  persisted  in 
being  placed  on  it,  the  country  would  look 
on  their  conduct  with  suspicion.     What 
was  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  came 
before  the  Commissioners  ?     The  duties  of 
the  board  referred  entirely  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 
It  had  the  administration  of  funds  which 


arose  from  different  kinds  of  Church  pro- 
perty scattered  over  the  various  dioceses 
of  England  and  Wales.     It  was  not  the 
question,  as  to  whether  a  Bishop  should 
have  the  management  of  the  property  ap- 
pertaining to  his  diocese.     Every  Bishop 
had  the  control  over  the  diocesan  property 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  the  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  interfere  with  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  they 
should  have  the  general  management  of 
all  ecclesiastical  property  in  all  parts  of 
the   kingdom.     The   property   under  the 
control  of  the  hoard  was  not  merely  epis- 
copal, hut  general;  for  all  property  con- 
nected with  the  Church  and  the  estates, 
consisted  of  any  kind  of  property  known 
to  the  Church.    Take  the  case  of  the  pre- 
lates whose  dioceses  were  nearest  to  them 
— ho  meant   the   Archbishop   of  Canter- 
bury and   the  Bishop   of  London.     The 
management  of  the  estates    of    Canter- 
bury and  London  was  hut  a  tithe  of  their 
labours.  They  had  now  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  of  York, 
Carlisle,  Durham,  Exeter,  and  other  dio- 
ceses; and  instead  of  being  confined  to 
estates  in  which  they  had  an  especial  in- 
terest, they  had  to  become  general  man- 
agers  of  estates  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge  whatever,  and  of  which  they 
could  have  no  knowledge  except  by  giving 
such  a  close  attention  to  those  secular  af- 
fairs as  to  place  their  episcopal  duties  in 
abeyance.     He  was  not  now  seeking  to  do 
an  act  which  imposed  any  new  duties;  hut 
he  was  only  resisting  a  modem,  and  to  his 
mind  an  extremely  objectionable,  innova- 
tion.    The  question  then  was,  whether  the 
present  was  an  effective  Commission.     He 
believed  he   should  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  duties  now  performed  by 
it  could  be  better  done  by  dispensing  with 
the  attendance  of  the  present  ex  officio 
Commissioners.    Why,  he  repeated,  should 
they  make  an  exception  in  this  hoard,  to 
the  practice  in  all  other  cases  ?     If  the 
House  dealt  with  the  matter  as  a  question 
of  policy,  what  did   all  their  experience 
teach  them  ?     Was  Parliament  so  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  past  working,  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  it  was  ready  to  make  further 
sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  Bishops  at  the  board  ?     There  were 
few  members  of  the  Church  who  had  at- 
tended to  the  subject  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  Commission  was  injured  by  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Bishops.    If  the  experience  of 
the  past  showed  them  that  no  advantage 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  the 
t  Bishops,  how  could  they  expect  an^  bons^ 
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from  their  being  continued  members  of  the 
board?      The    Commissioners    acted   bj 
means  of  Orders  in  Council,  and  they  had 
printed  upwards  of  300  of  them  to  carry 
out  the  business  of  the  board.     Not  a  sin- 
gle syllable  appeared  in  any  one  of  them 
to  show  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
any  prelate  being  a  member  of  the  board. 
Ho  appealed  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  ho  had  already  alluded, 
and  to  the  noble  Lord  who  was  its  chair- 
man, whether,    throughout   tho   whole  of 
that  inquiry,  from  commencement  to  close, 
anything  had  transpired  to  show  that  the 
business  of  the  board  would  be  better  done 
by  having  Bishops  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  that  their  presence  was  in  any 
way  advantageous.      In   his   opinion    the 
majority  of  that  Committee  should  carry 
out  their  own  views.     Tho  enlargement  of 
this  Commission,  as  proposed,  was  justifi- 
ed by  neither  policy  nor  expediency,  and 
he  could  not  discern  tho   principle  upon 
which  some  of  the  members  of  it  should 
be   withdrawn   from    their    spiritual    and 
others  from   their  temporal   duties.      He 
appealed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
itself  against  tho  mode  in  which  tho  Com- 
mission was  composed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  offices  of  teacher  and  of  trader  were  in- 
compatiblo  with  each  other.     Some  years 
ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  brought 
in    by   the   Ecclesiastical    Commissioners 
themselves,  providing  that  no  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  dig- 
nity of  bishop,  should  be  engaged  in  farm- 
ing land  to  a  greater  extent  than  eighty 
acres,  it  being  thought  not  expedient  that 
they  should  be  encumbered  too  much  in 
their  spiritual  duties  with  worldly  avoca- 
tions.    Such  had  always  been  the  law  and 
principle  of  the  Church;  and  if  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  would  pass  an  Act 
preventing  the  parochial  clergy  from  cul- 
tivating more  than  a  small  quantity  of  the 
soil,  ho  should  like  to  know  why  the  same 
law  was  not  applicable  to  the  higher  orders 
in  the  Church  ?     Could  it  be  established 
that  the  spirituality  of  the  office  was  not 
degraded  by  worldly  avocations,  on  account 
of  the  holder  of  it  being  of  a  higher  rank  ? 
It  reminded  him  of  a  passage  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  : — 

"  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason 
that  wo  should  leave  tho  word  of  God,  and  serve 
tobies.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among 
you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over 
this  business.  But  wo  will  give  ourselves  con- 
tinually to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
woid." 


Would  the  Commissioners  explain  trwaj 
that  passage,   and  reconcile  it  with  the 
Bishops  serving  at  the  "tables"  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  ?     He  aMored 
the  IIouso  that  among  a  large  portion  of 
tho  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  undervalue   the 
services  of  tho  Commission.     IIo  thought 
that  it  was  as  valuable  now  as  ever  it  was, 
but  at  this  moment  there  was  more  sym- 
pathy abroad  with   the   parochial   clergj 
than  with  tho  episcopacy,  and  they  said 
that  the  Bishops  had  gradually  abrogated 
tho  main  functions  of  the  episcopate,  and 
that  the  parochial  clergy  had  taken  it  up. 
Of  what,  in  the  primitive  days,  did   the 
episcopal  office  consist  ?     It  was  the  office 
of  pastor-teacher — the  centre  of  spiritual 
life.  Whatever  were  the  powers — whatever 
the  excellence  with  which  the  office  was  in- 
vested— they  were  derived  and  had  their 
origin  entirely  from  this  function.     Of  old 
the  bishop  lived  as  the  head  and  the  father 
of  his  flock,  well  known  by  all,  not  only  of 
his  clergy,  but  of  his  laity — their  coun- 
sellor, their    comforter,  and   friend;    the 
centre  of  the  focus  of  their  spiritual  life, 
wielding  a  power  purely  spiritual.     Such 
a  system  of  things  had  existed  in  the  daya 
of  Cyprian,  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  and 
it  had  been  seen  realised  in  this  country, 
even  in  times  not  more  distant  than  those 
of  Andrews,   Jewell,   and  Bedell.      But 
alas !  at  present  the  ancient  character  of 
the  Evio-KOTTot;  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  Bishop  had   become   an   official — his 
functions  had  been    degraded   and    secu- 
larised, and  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  father 
of  his  flock,  or  to  have  close  relations  even 
with  his  clergy,  as  their  counsellor  and 
friend.     For  the  episcopal  office  he  bad  a 
high  veneration,  but  he  could  not  say  that 
he  had  much  respect  for  the  persons  who 
now  filled  that  office.     He  did  not  know 
any  other  body  of  men  who  were  more 
blind  than  they  to  the  true  interests  both 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  people,  nor  was 
he  acquainted  with  any  who  were  more 
I  peiTcrsely  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
form which  he  believed  to  be  essential,  not 
only  to  the  safety  of  the  Church,  but  to  its 
very   existence.     lie  did  not  blame  the 
Bishops,  however,  so  much  as  the  Govern- 
ment, who,  by  secularising  the  episcopal 
office,  had  corrupted  it,  weakened  it,  and, 
ho  might  almost  add,  degraded  it.     It  was 
by   imposing   worldly   avocations   on   the 
Bishops,  to  the  exclusion  of  spiritual  affairs, 
that  the  influence  of  the  episcopal  body 
had  been   impaired,  and  that  they  had 
fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.    If 
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ihe  Coram Ittee  saw  with  him  the  impro- 
priety and  folly  of  persisting  in  a  course 
80  infatuated,  they  would  support  him  in 
the  present  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  2,  line  21 — 

**  To  leaye  out  from  the  word  *  England '  to  the 
end  of  the  clause,  and  to  add  the  words  '  and  the 
three  Church  Estates  Commissioners  so  appointed 
shall  together  and  exclusively  constitute  the  hody 
corporate  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
England,  and  ho  entitled  to  exorcise  all  their 
powers  and  privileges/' 

instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
clause." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  directly  against  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  House.  The  change  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  was  that  some 
further  reduction  of  the  duties  should  take 
place,  and  they  proposed  that  while  the 
larger  body  of  the  present  Commission 
should  be  properly  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  the  most  important  ques- 
tions, a  smaller  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed who  should  manage  the  property  of 
the  Church.  It  was  quite  clear  that  large 
and  important  questions  would  come  before 
this  Commission;  and  yet  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  small  Committee  for  the  management 
of  the  property  in  the  place  of  the  larger 
Commission.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  did 
not  think  that  that  change  would  be  an 
improvement.  There  were  some  large  and 
important  questions,  as  he  had  already 
said,  that  would  come  under  the  attention 
of  the  Commission;  and  he  did  not  see  how 
two  Commissioners  named  by  the  Crown, 
and  one  by  the  Archbishop,  could  under- 
take those  questions,  both  for  the  State 
and  the  Church.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  that  Cabinet  Ministers  would 
not  have  time  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Commission;  but  it  was  for  that  very 
reason  and  cause  that  they  had  proposed 
to  manage  the  property  by  means  of  these 
three  Commissioners;  and  by  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  made, 
he  proposed  that  they  should  be  enabled 
to  transact  such  business,  and  to  fix  the 
official  seal  to  documents,  without  reference 
to  the  body  of  the  Commission.  He  re- 
commended that  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
should  be  taken  intact,  &nd  not  departed 
from  so  completely  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  suggested.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  also  raised  in  his 


speech  great  questions,  which  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  did  not  see  that  the  Committee 
on  this  Bill  could  properly  consider.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  entered 
upon  the  question  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  other  matters  relating  really 
to  endowments,  and  quite  inapplicable  to 
the  question  before  the  Committee  at  pre- 
sent, and  he  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  original  cause  for  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission.  Not  many  years  ago, 
when  the  Bishops  took  their  own  reTcnues, 
the  incomes  in  some  of  the  dioceses  were 
very  large.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
said  to  receive  an  income  of  23,0002.  a 
year,  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  bring  21 ,0002. 
or  22,0002.  a  year,  and  the  incomes  were 
very  large  of  some  of  the  bishops,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  incomes  of  others  amount- 
ed to  5002.  or  1,0002.  a  year  only,  and 
they  held  deaneries  and  other  offices  in  the 
Church  in  order  to  make  up  their  income. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  contended  that  such  a 
state  of  things  wais  better  than  the  present 
arrangement,  or  that  the  reductions  that 
had  been  made  in  some  of  the  sees  was 
not  a  fitting  measure.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  had  now  an  income  of  only  8,0002. 
a  year.  This  and  the  other  Commission 
had  been  called  upon  to  transact  business 
of  this  kind.  If  this  Bill  passed,  he  did 
not  think  they  would  have  business  to  do 
that  would  occupy  any  very  great  portion 
of  their  time.  The  Commission  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  large  reforms,  and 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  now  agree 
to  the  report  of  their  own  Committee. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  the  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cockermouth,  but  he  advised  the  House 
to  pause  before  giving  their  confidence  to 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member,  not  only  in 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  upon  a  matter  of 
fact;  because  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  not  new  to  his  subject,  and  he  had 
committed  himself  to  the  statement  of  a 
fact  which  he  would  appeal  to  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
say,  he  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  had  a  right  to 
say  was  not  a  fact,  namely,  that  some  of 
the  Bishops  were  paid  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  noble  Lord  himself,  and 
that  in  one  case  ten  times  as  much  was 
paid;  by  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  infer,  that  while  a  Bishop  enjoy- 
ed an  income  of  50,0002.  a  year^  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  country  received  but  2,5002. 
or  3,3002.  a  year. 

Mft.  nOfiSMANy  in  ezplanation,  aaid. 
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there  were  certainly  Bishops  who  had  re- 
ceived 50,000?.  a  year;  and  there  was  one 
of  the  bishops  who  at  this  moment  was 
generally  believed  to  have  50,000/.  a  year. 
What  he  had  said  had  been  spoken  upon 
autliority.  The  fact  was  notorious  that 
the  returns  on  the  table,  of  episcopal  in- 
comes, were  utterly  false  and  incorrect. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
they  had  been  made  so  by  the  Bishops 
themselves;  but  he  had  on  some  occasions 
heard  something  of  a  certain  cooking  of 
the  accounts.  But  if  the.  Committee  which 
he  moved  for  had  been  appointed,  he  could 
have  shown  that  the  accounts  of  the  epis- 
copal incomes  were  not  correct. 

Sill  B.  HALL  :*  Sir,  I  am  very  glad 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years, 
this  matter  should  be  bruuglit  uiulor  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  that  we 
are  now  able  to  discuss  the  whole  question 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission.  The  proposition  which  I  un- 
derstand my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cockcrmouth  has  submitted  to 
the  House  is,  that  the  Episcopal  body 
should  no  longer  form  ])art  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission.  In  that  proposition 
I,  for  one,  most  entirely  and  fully  agree  ; 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  if  the 
whole  of  this  country  was  polled,  there 
would  be  found  a  general  fooling  against 
the  proceedings  of  this  Commission.  The 
feeling  of  the  people  is  so  strong  and  so 
evident,  that  they  would  unanimously  de- 
sire, as  friends  of  the  Church,  that  the 
Episcopal  body  should  no  longer  continue 
in  the  management  of  the  Conmiission. 
I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  greatest 
odium  has  been  brought  upon  that  Com- 
mission by  the  conduct  of  the  Episcopal 
body,  which  is  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
Commission  ;  and  I  will  pi*oeeed  to  show 
the  House,  if  they  will  be  so  good  as  to 
listen  to  mo  for  a  short  time,  that  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings  (so  far  as  the 
Episcopal  body  has  been  concci-ned)  have 
been  taken  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  their 
own  condition,  whilst  they  have  been  pcr- 
fectl}'  careless  of  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing clergy.  It  may  he  said  that  persons 
who  take  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  I 
do,  and  who  give  expression  to  such  opin- 
ions, are  enemies  to  the  Church.  If  all 
those  who  have  good  things  in  the  Church, 
arc  the  Church,  and  we  are  to  call  them 
the  Church,  then  the  allegation  is  so  far 
true,  that  wo  are  enemies  to  that  system. 
The  revenues  of  the  Church  arc  enjoyed 
by  a  very  few  persons,  and  the  whole  of 


the  working  clergy,  or  at  least  %  grai 
portion  of  the  working  clergy,  are  at  pre. 
sent  excluded  from  the  benefits  <tf  the 
Church,  so  designated;  and  I  shall  be 
to  show,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Comi 
sionera  have,  as  I  have  before  stated, » 
deavoured  to  enjoy  as  much  as  they  nd 
of  the  income  of  the  Church*  wiihoat  p» 
viding  for  the  working  clergy.  I  did  ci- 
pect  that  a  much  larger  measure  of  clerial 
reform  would  have  been  proposed  than  tiie 
Bill  now  under  our  consideration,  bectnsel 
well  remember  that  when  my  hon.  Friai 
the  Alember  for  Cockcrmouth  brought  fiv* 
ward  the  question  of  the  fusion  of  Ae 
episcopal  and  common  fund,  that  thenoye 
Lord  at  the  head  of  iho  GoremmeDt,ii 
April  1S48,  although  he  did  not  actoilf 
assent  to  that  proposition,  inasmuch  as  he 
moved  the  previous  question,  stated  at  Ae 
same  time,  that  there  were  many  thingi 
connected  with  this  subject  which  reqoini 
further  consideration,  before  he  submittti 
them  to  the  House.  The  noble  Lord,M 
the  4th  of  April,  1848,  said— 

"  1  must  state  that  many  things  have  ooean»I 
to  iiic  with  respect  to  thcao  Acts  for  the  ame^ 
mont  and  reform  of  tlio  Church  which  ntjuif 
further  eonsiileratiun.  and  as  to  which  I  am  abs- 
0U9  to  obtain  tho  sanction  aud  guiJanco  of  U» 
Prima  to.  I  am  unwiUin<;  to  state  mj  riewi  t« 
tlic  J  louse  as  definite  opinioiiji,  until  I  haw  haJ 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  tho  aentimentxtf 
I>er.Hon  of  such  hi;;h  character  and  unralM 
purity.  I  therefore  wish,  l>eforo  making  up  ay 
mind  upon  this  suhject,  to  have  a  full  confeieatt 
witli  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  as  this  cos- 
ferencc  took  place  between  the  noble  Lorf 
at  the  head  of  the  Govern ni  en t,  and  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  at  tho  head  of  the 
Church,  that  some  more  efficient  reform 
would  have  been  tlie  result  ;  but  so  fir 
from  it,  the  only  improvement  is  the  Bill 
now  before  us,  which,  thous^h  it  niiti<««tei 
some  of  the  abuses,  Dovertholcss  perpetu- 
ates in  a  slightly  altered  form  -the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission.  The  best  ansvrrr  to 
the  complaints  that  are  frequently  made 
against  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Cockerniouth,  the  best  proof  that  what  be 
has  endeavoured  to  obtain  is  required,  and 
the  best  evidence  that  can  bo  afforded  in 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  his  view  of 
the  case  is,  that  here  is  a  Bill  brought  in 
proposing  to  remedy  tho  existing  state  of 
things.  If  my  hon.  Friend  had  been  qui- 
escent in  the  matter,  tlie  whole  evil  would 
have  gone  on  undisturbed  to  the  present 
time,  we  should  have  no  Bill,  and  not  onlj 
no  Billy  but  we  should  have  no  propoutioii 
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vhatever  to  remedy  abuses.  And  it  is  in 
oonsequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  abo- 
minable abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners that  this  Bill  is  brought  in,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  my  hon.  Friend 
most  truly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  country  for  the  course 
which  he  has  pursued. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  statement 
of  my  hon.  Friend  to  the  effect,  that  there 
was  a  Bishop  who,  it  was  supposed,  had 
an  income  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Now,  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  declaring, 
that  I  believe  the  Bishop  of  London  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  that  amount  of  income. 
At  all  events,  I  will  say  this,  that,  repre- 
senting Paddington,  which  is  a  part  of  Mary- 
lebouo,  and  knowing  pretty  well  that  loca- 
lity, and  knowing  also  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  properties  in  the  united 
kingdom,  and  that  if  it  was  well  managed 
it  ought  to  produce  100,0002.  a  year  ; 
knowing  this,  I  ask,  what  is  the  return 
which  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  for  the 
seven  years  subsequent  to  that  time?  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
documents  that  ever  issued  from  the  Par- 
liamentary press  of  this  country;  and  so 
great,  I  may  add,  was  the  desire  to  obtain 
this  document,  that  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time  there  was  not  a  single  copy 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Parliamentary  Paper 
Office,  and  it  is  9nly  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  order  of  the  House  for  a  second 
edition,  that  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
copies  of  this  most  extraordinary  document. 
It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1837,  the  net 
income  of  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
14,5102.,  and  that,  in  the  year  1843,  the 
net  income  was  12,48 H.,  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  no  less  than  2,0392. 

Now,  what  was  the  state  of  the  parish 
at  that  time,  and  what  was  the  state  of 
the  population  of  the  parish?  Why,  a 
gi'eat  part  of  the  large  houses  which  now 
cover  the  Bishop  of  London's  property 
were  erected  in  that  period  of  time  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, I  will  show  the  House  what  the 
assessment  of  that  parish  was  in  the  year 
1837,  and  how  it  has  increased  largely  in 
consequence  of  these  buildings  upon  this 
estate.  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1837, 
the  assessment  of  Paddington  parish  was 
112,8682.,  and,  in  1843,  it  was  191,1542., 
being  an  increase  in  these  seven  years  of 
78,3662.,  derived  from  buildings  upon  the 
estate  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  although 
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he  (poor  man !)  durinff  th%t  time  lost  no 
less  a  sum  than  2,0292.  of  his  income. 
How  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  this 
statement  is  correct  ?  How  ean  this  do- 
cument be  correct  ?  Is  it  a  true — is  it  an 
authentic  document  ?  This  is  a  very  curi- 
ous case,  and  I  may  mention  that,  at  the 
moment  I  am  speaking,  instead  of  the 
assessment  being  112,8682.,  as  it  was  in 
1837,  or  191.1542.,  as  it  was  in  1843,  it 
now  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
343,0662. ;  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  see 
whether,  when  the  Bishop  makes  his  next 
septennial  return  in  January  next,  he  will 
still  show  a  decreasing  income. 

I  will  now  take  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  In  the  year  1837,  the  income 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  returned  at 
2,1362.  (I  am  speaking  of  the  income  of 
the  sees) ;  but  although  the  income  from 
that  see  in  1837  was  stated  to  be  2,1362., 
in  the  year  1843,  seven  years  afterwards, 
it  is  returned  at  3412.  How  is  it  possible 
that  such  diminution  could  be  correct, 
unless  it  is  from  the  litigious  proceedings 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  must  have 
put  down  all  his  expenditure  against  his 
mcome  ?  Which  reminds  me  of  a  clergy- 
man resident  in  the  diocese  of  London, 
who  having  a  living  of  1,7002.  a  year» 
made  his  return  1002.  a  year ;  and  when 
he  was  called  to  account  by  his  diocesan, 
he  said-— 

"  My  net  income  is  100/.  a  year,  as  it  oosts  me 
1,600/.  a  year  to  maintain  myself  and  family,  and 
all  that  I  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  spare  is 
100/. ;  therefore  I  consider  100/.  as  my  net  in- 
come, and  I  return  it  accordingly." 

This  is  a  fact,  and  I  suppose  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  exactly  the 
same;  because  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he, 
a  careful,  prudent  man,  who  has  always 
had  due  regard  to  his  worldly  interest  (as 
I  shall  be  able  to  show),  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  his  income  would  be  allowed  to 
fall,  from  the  year  1837  to  the  year  1843, 
from  2,1362.  to  3412. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  incomes  of  the 
Bishops.  The  incomes  of  the  Bishops  in 
the  year  1843,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  197,5592.  Is.  6d.,  being  an  average 
of  about  8,0002.  a  year  for  each  Bishop. 
That  is  the  gross  income.  But,  in  order 
to  show  how  remarkably  ill  they  manage 
their  affairs,  it  appears,  according  to  their 
own  return,  that  their  net  income  is 
153,7242.  14^.  Sd,,  being  a  difference  of 
43,7652.  between  gross  and  net  income, 
of  which  no  account  whatever  is  rendered 
to  this  House.    There  is  another  remarks 
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able  feature  regarding  the  Ecclesiastical 
Gominission,  namely,  that  from  the  very 
time  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Cockermouth  opened  his  lips  in  this  House, 
and  ventured  to  make  observations  upon 
the  proceedings  of  that  Commission,  from 
that  time  down  to  the  present  no  report 
whatever  has  been  made  of  their  proceed- 
ings. They  have  been  perfectly  silent  as 
regards  any  of  their  proceedings  at  that 
board.  We  have  asked  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  when  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  let  us  have 
some  report  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners ?  The  noble  Lord  very  natu- 
rally shook  his  head,  and  said,  he  could 
not  say  when  it  would  be,  but  he  would 
undertake  to  **  say"  that  **  when  this  Bill 
was  passed  some  report  should  be  made 
annually  of  the  proceedings  of  this  board." 
However,  since  my  hon.  Friend  began  by 
exposing  the  impropriety  of  their  proceed- 
ings, no  report  whatever  has  been  made, 
and  we  know  no  more  what  has  become  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  than  does  any 
person  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  touching 
upon  this  question,  and  in  dealing  with  it, 
as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  is  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
man  holding  an  office,  and  the  office  itself. 
I  confess  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  I  have  great  veneration  for 
the  Episcopal  office,  but  I  have  very  little 
veneration  or  respect  for  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  that  office — and  that  is 
the  difference  which  I  draw.  I  look  upon 
many  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  to 
which  most  of  us  belong,  as  persons  who 
hold  a  high  office  in  the  Church,  for  the 
good  of  the  great  community  of  which  we 
are  members,  and  that  they  ought  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  such  a  manner  both  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  Church 
property,  and  as  regards  the  proceedings 
under  this  Commission,  of  which  tliev  are 
members,  as  to  entitle  them  to  our  respect 
and  veneration;  but  this  I  must  say,  in 
numberless  instances,  they  have  not  done. 

Let  us  look  at  the  return  which  was 
made  some  few  years  ago.  The  Bishops 
determined  amongst  themselves  to  send  in 
an  account  of  their  gross  income,  their  net 
income,  and  their  expected  income,  and  we 
find  that  twelve  bishops  sent  in  a  return  of 
their  gross  income,  amounting  to  11 5,41 8^; 
their  net  income  they  represented  to  be 
101, 06 H.;  and  as  to  their  expected  in- 
come, they  all  concurred  in  stating  that 
they  believed   it   would    be  considerably 


diminished,  and  that  instead  of  115,418I., 
it  might  be  taken  at  92,106^.  This  was 
the  expected  income,  which  in  many  in- 
stances being  far  short  of  their  fixed  in- 
come, the  right  rev.  Prelates  mads  up  the 
full  amount  of  the  anticipated  deficienej, 
by  drawing  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  fmid. 
Some  time  after  this  arrangement  they 
made  another  return  of  their  income,  br 
which  it  appeared  that  instead  of  92,106Ii 
they  returned  an  income  of  123,269^.  So 
that  instead  of  there  being  a  deficiency  oa 
the  net  income  of  8,955L  there  was  an 
increase  of  22,202Z. ;  and  as  they  set  down 
their  expected  incomes  at  92,106/.,  whilst, 
according  to  a  subsequent  return,  their  ac- 
tual income  was  123,269^.,  it  therefore 
stands  to  reason,  if  their  own  figures  are 
correct,  these  twelve  bishops  must  hare 
divided  amongst  themselves  31,163/.  more 
than  they  were  authorised  to  receive.  Sop- 
posing  this  had  taken  place  amongst  any 
party  of  gentlemen  connected  together^ 
and  who  formed  a  sort  of  public  board  to 
administer  property  to  an  immense  amount, 
which  they  had  under  control,  what  would 
be  thought  of  them  ? 

A  statement  was  made  to  the  House  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  Bishops'  palaces 
and  lands  they  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
143,0142.  Of  this  amount.  3,500/.  was 
expended  on  the  Bishop's  palace  at£zeter. 
Upon  which  matter  I  think  I  may  com- 
ment as  I  go  on.  With  regard  to  Exeter, 
there  was  a  very  curious  case,  which  oc- 
curred not  long  ago  :  in  the  year  1842, 
the  present  Bishop  was  called  upon  to  pay 
assessed  taxes  for  the  palace;  he  demurred 
to  the  payment  on  the  ground  that  he 
was,  and  had  been  for  sonie  time,  non- 
resident; he  said  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  reside  there,  and  that  he  had 
removed  all  his  furniture,  and  therefore  he 
ohjected  to  pay  any  assessed  taxes  for  his 
palace  at  Exeter,  where  he  ought  to  hare 
resided.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
Judges,  who  determined  the  Bishop  was 
liable  to  the  assessed  taxes.  And  what 
took  place  during  the  time  when  he  made 
it  known  to  all  the  world  by  bringing  the 
case  before  the  Judges  of  the  land  that 
his  palace  was  an  uninhabited  house  ? 
What  did  he  do  ?  The  palace  was  kept 
in  this  state  of  dilapidation  when  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  a  sum  of  3,500Z.  in  order  to  repair  the 
building.  He  said,  "  I  require  3,500/.  to 
repair  my  palace,  you  must  give  it  me  ;  " 
and  they  did  give  it  to  him  !     Now,  I  con- 
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tend  that  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
had  no  right  whatever  to  make  such  a 
grant,  and  to  give  that  money.  I  asked 
the  noble  Lord  upon  a  former  occasion 
from  what  fund  this  money  was  advanced, 
and  the  answer  given  to  me  was,  that  it 
was  a  sum  of  money  of  which  tho  Bishop 
was  entitled  to  the  interest.  The  present 
Bishop  has  therefore  been  allowed  to  ex- 
pend the  whole  of  this  capital  sum  of 
3,5002.  when  he  ought  himself  to  have 
kept  his  own  palace  in  repair.  He  has 
thus  robbed  every  one  of  his  successors, 
or  the  episcopal  fund,  of  the  interest  of 
this  sum,  which  I  contend  he  ought  not 
to  have  received.  Up  to  a  very  recent 
time  all  the  Bishops  were  obliged  to  pay 
interest  on  all  monies  borrowed  for  im- 
provement of  their  palaces,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  minor  clergy.  But  by  an  Act 
which  they  very  adroitly  got  through  Par- 
liament, the  Bishops  absolved  themselves 
from  all  payments  of  the  kind,  and  they 
have  taken  money  from  tho  episcopal 
fund,  for  which  they  do  not  pay  any  in- 
terest whatever,  and  have  expended  it  on 
their  palaces.  That  money  is  taken  out  of 
a  fund,  which,  I  repeat,  ought  to  go  to  re- 
munerate the  minor  clergy;  and  thus  upon 
the  enormous  sum  of  143,0142.  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  not  one  shilling 
of  interest  is  paid;  whereas  if  a  poor  Welsh 
rector  had  borrowed  1002.  he  would  be 
obliged  not  only  to  pay  interest,  but  an 
annual  sum  also,  in  liquidation  of  the  sum 
advanced  to  him. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  who,  as  it  will  be  proved,  can 
manage  his  own  affairs  remarkably  well, 
and  his  case  is  one  of.  the  most  singular  of 
all.  He  asked  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  two  sums  of  money.  I  have 
got  the  case  here,  and  if  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  refer  to  it,  I  will  do  so  very 
shortly.  The  case  comes  out  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Murray,  the  late  secretary  to 
the  Commission.  It  appears  from  this 
gentleman's  evidence  that  there  were  two 
grants  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  one 
towards  improving  the  residence,  and  the 
other  towards  improving  the  demesne  of 
Cuddesden.  The  first  of  these  grants  was 
3,5002.,  and  it  was  advanced  upon  the  ex- 
press stipulation,  that  the  whole  grant 
should  not  exceed  that  sum;  and  in  order 
to  show  to  the  Committee  how  very  clearly 
this  was  defined,  I  will  read  from  the 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, page  49,  an  extract  of  the  agree- 


ment entered  into  between  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  the  Commissioners.  It  runs 
as  follows : — 

**  And  whereas  it  has  been  agreed  between  us 
amd  the  laid  Samuel,  Binhop  of  Oxford,  that  the 
said  additions,  alterations,  and  improvements, 
shall  be  made  and  completed  according  to  the 
said  speoiflations  and  plans,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  architect  to  be  named  by  us,  and 
within  a  time  to  be  limited  in  a  contract  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  that  all  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses,  in  and  about  the  completion  thereof, 
incidental  thereto,  on  and  above  the  said  sum  of 
3,600/.  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  said  Samuel,  Bi- 
shop of  Oxford,  his  executors  and  administra- 
tors." 

It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Bishop 
was  not  to  receive  more  than  3,5002.,  and 
he  was  to  defray  all  extra  expenses  out  of 
his  own  private  means.  But  bow  stands 
the  case  ?  No  sooner  had  he  got  this  sum 
of  3,5002.  than  he  demanded  a  further  sum 
of  1,3002.  at  a  meeting  at  which  he  him- 
self was  present,  *  when  a  resolution  was 
carried,  ''  That  a  scheme  for  authorising 
the  payment  out  of  the  Episcopal  Fund, 
of  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,3002.  be  pre- 
pared." This  scheme  was  prepared,  and 
notwithstanding  tho  previous  agreement, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  granted 
a  further  sum  of  1,3002.,.  making  a  total 
sum  of  4,8002.  All  this  took  place  in  the 
year  1846.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  was 
not  however  satisfied,  and  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1847,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  de- 
manding a  further  sum  of  1,8362.  3«.  lOd. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  that  letter  was  con- 
sidered; the  Bishop  was  not  present,  and  it 
was  resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  the  strict  terms  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  and  agreement,  precluded  the  Com- 
missioners from  acceding  to  his  Lordsliip's 
proposal,  and  that  the  secretary  express  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  regret  of  the 
Commissioners  at  being  obliged  to  come  to 
this  conclusion.  Such  a  reply  would  have 
silenced  most  persons,  but  not  so  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford;  as  he  attended  a  meeting,  the 
following  week,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1847,  at  which  were  present  nine  bishops 
and  two  laymen;  and  it  appears  that  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  him- 
self, it  was  ordered  that  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  be  obtained,  whether  a  mort- 
gage of  the  estates  of  his  see  can  now 
legally  be  sanctioned,  to  meet  the  extra 
expenses  incurred  in  restoring  the  palace 
of  Cuddesden.  This  question  was  put  to 
the  law  officers,  and  their  answer  was, 
**  We  think  it  is  competent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners now  to  pass  a  scheme."    Another 
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meeting  was  held  on  6t1i  May,  1847,  con- 
BiBting  of  two  laymen  and  fifteen  bishops, 
amongst  whom  was,  of  course,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  !  And  in  complete  violation  of 
their  former  agreement,  which  was  sane- 
tioned  by  an  Order  in  Council,  they  passed 
a  resolution,  moving,  ''  that  the  Bishop  be 
authorised  to  borrow  from  the  Bounty 
Board,  on  security  of  the  property  of  the 
See,  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,dG9^.,  being 
the  sum  expended  for  the  alteration  and 
improvement  of  the  palace  beyond  the  Com- 
missioners' grant.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Bishop  obtained  a  positive  extra 
grant  of  1,300Z.,  and  a  loan  of  1,6691. 
from  the  funds  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment or  augmentation  of  small  livings. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is 
to  pay  3 1  per  cent  as  interest,  and  one 
thirtieth  part  annually,  in  liquidation  of 
the  principal.  But  the  Commissioners  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  cannot  again  be  in 
fiull  receipt  of  the  sum  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  clergy  for  a  period  of  thirty  years ! 
and  in  the  next  septennial  return  of  the 
Bishop's  income,  the  interest  and  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  principal,  to  which  1  have 
referred,  may  appear  as  items  constituting 
the  difference  between  gross  and  net  in- 
come, and  the  Bishop  and  his  successors 
may  demand  to  have  that  deficiency  made 
good  out  of  the  episcopal  fund.  But  this 
18  not  all.  Let  me  here  explain  to  the 
Committee  the  gross  delusion  practised 
upon  the  public  by  the  whole  of  these 
transactions.  It  appears  in  page  fifty,  of 
the  minutes  of  evidence  already  quoted, 
that  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Order  in 
Council,  to  this  effect — 

**  And  whereas  a  deficiency  would  be  created  in 
the  annual  average  income  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, if  a  ium  BuflOcicnt  to  defray  8uch  expenses 
were  to  be  raised  by  mortgage  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  said  See,  under  the  power  for  that 
purpose  contained  in  the  Act ;" 

thus  intimating  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
income  was  5,000^.  and  no  more.  Now,  it 
appears  by  the  same  evidence  that  by  the 
Beptonnial  return  of  episcopal  incomes,  the 
average  net  income  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  2,3742.,  to  which  2,6262.  ought  only 
to  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  the  income  of  5,0002.,  but  in- 
stead of  this  the  Bishop  receives  from  the 
episcopal  fund  3,5(X)2.  annually,  making  a 
not  income  of  5,8742.,  or  8742.  a  year 
more  than  the  income  contemplated  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  But  to  return  to  the 
outlay  upon  palaces  and  lands. 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester  recdveaTtOOOL, 
tho  Bishop  of  Ripon  16,1112.,  the  Bishof 
of  Gloucester  23,6272.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester  must  needs  have  a  new  palsMb 
and  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  boy 
him  one  for  28,8322.,  and  the  Bishop  df 
Lincoln  receives  54,4402.  for  his  puses 
and  the  estate,  which  it  was  deemed  de- 
sirable he  should  have. 

Are  not  these  monstrosities  ?  And  €Sb 
any  one  have  faith  in  these  Eccleaiastiesl 
Commissioners  where  such  facts  bare  heei 
made  known  to  the  public  ?  I  will  undeN 
take  to  say,  that  if  we  look  to  the  period 
of  the  Papacy,  from  the  time  of  PamphiQ 
Doria  down  to  Braschi,  (Pius  VI.)  whs 
was  the  last  Pope  who  built  a  palace  at 
Rome,  that  there  never  was  a  more  extra- 
vagant appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty. 

In  order  to  show  the  poverty  of  the  cleiu 
in  these  eight  Sees,  and  how  little  ths 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  carsd 
for  them — ^for  that  is  what  I  particularly 
blame  them  for — there  are  eightj-fire  pa- 
rishes where  the  incomes  are  less  than  502. 
a  year.  There  are  417  pariahes  where 
the  incomes  are  between  502.  and  1002.  a 
year :  and  yet  upon  these  502  livings,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  spent 
only  5,2952.,  whereas  they  themselves 
have  spent  nearly  144,0002.  upon  xea- 
dences  and  domains  for  the  Bishops. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  has  been  squandered  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  done,  has 
been  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the 
very  extraordinary  paper  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  table  of  the  House  this 
morning.  It  was  moved  for  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  and  it  is  a  document  which  might 
have  been  placed  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  the  following  week,  but  every  pos- 
sible delay  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
this  document  being  presented,  and  it 
not  presented  until  after  repeated  applu 
tions  had  been  made.  Although  it 
ordered  on  tho  3rd  of  May,  it  is  not  laid 
upon  our  table  till  the  4th  of  July;  but  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  on  reading  this  docu- 
ment that  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commission* 
ers  would  not  desire  to  be  very  actire  in 
complying  with  the  order  of  the  House; 
this  paper  is  a  return  for  copies  of  all  w^ 
plications  of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Gloucester,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Nor- 
wich, Winchester,  Worcester,  £xeter» 
Southwell,  Peterborough,  and  other  cathe- 
drals, for  aid  in  the  performance  of  the 
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additional  duties  cast  upon  them  by  the 
suspension  of  canonrics. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  some  years  since  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  which  enabled  the 
Government  to  suspend  certain  canonries. 
These  canonries  are  sinecures  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  other  parties  residing  there 
could  have  done  the  duty;  this  document 
is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  what  are 
the  duties  of  a  canon  in  our  Church.  If 
any  hon.  Member  will  be  so  good  as  to 
turn  to  page  11,  he  will  find  under  the 
head  of  Peterborough,  that  the  duties  of  a 
canon  of  our  Church  are  exactly  defined 
by  the  performance  of  a  portion  of  the 
cathedral  church  service  during  one  month 
in  the  year.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  not  a  very  heavy  duty,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  been  well  when  one 
vacancy  occurred,  if  the  other  eleven  can- 
ons or  prebends,  who  have  immense  in- 
comes for  doing  this  one  month's  service 
in  the  year,  had  said,  "  We  will  undertake 
to  do  this  service,  it  will  be  no  great 
amount  of  duty,  and  we  will  not  call  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  fund  for  any  further  in- 
come for  the  performance  of  this  duty." 
In  reference  to  these  applications  for  addi- 
tional aid,  let  us  see  what  occurred  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester.  There  were  twelve 
canons,  one  of  them  died;  and  supposing 
the  eleven  surviving  canons  had  each  per- 
formed service  for  only  three  days  each  in 
the  year,  more  than  ihej  were  compelled 
to  do,  that  would  have  been  all  that  would 
have  been  required  of  them;  but  they  de- 
clined any  such  reasonable  proposition, 
and  demanded  payment  before  they  would 
do  a  stroke  of  work  beyond  their  single 
month's  duty. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  the  in- 
come which  is  derived  from  the  Church  by 
one  of  these  canons — a  Mr.  George  Prety- 
man.  I  find  that  Mr.  George  Pretymanis  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester  ;  that  he  is  a  canon 
residentiary  and  chancellor  of  Lincoln ; 
that  he  is  rector  of  Chalfont ;  that  he  also 
is  rector  of  Wheathampstead;  to  all  which 
pieces  of  preferment  he  was  presented  by  his 
fate  father,  when  Bishop  of^ Lincoln.  I  find 
that  he  is  perpetual  curate  of  Nettleham, 
which  is  his  own  gift  as  ehanceUor.  From 
these  six  pieces  of  preferment,  Mr.  Prety- 
man  derives  an  income  of  nearly  5,0007. 
a  year;  but,  unless  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners would  give  him  or  one  of  his 
brethren  50L  for  doing  the  duty  of  another 
canon  for  one  month,  not  one  additional 
Bervice  would  they  perform. 


I  consider  that  the  fact  of  granting  ad- 
ditional aid  to  these  well-paid  canons  is 
nothing  less  than  a  reckless  waste  of 
money,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
should  have  said  to  these  gentlemen, 
**  You,  Mr.  Pretyman,  who  have  5,000/. 
or  6,0007.  a  year,  and  you,  other  reverend 
canons,  who  revel  in  ecclesiastical  abun- 
dance, we,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, call  upon  you  not  to  take  this  501,  a 
year  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  fund,  but  to 
allow  us  to  give  it  to  the  poorer  clergy." 
In  the  case  of  Rochester,  the  demand  was 
not  only  made,  but  an  intimation  was 
given,  that,  unless  remuneration  was  al- 
lowed, no  duty  would  be  done.  On  the 
30th  of  November,  1840,  the  Chapter 
Clerk  of  Rochester  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as 
follows : — 

"  Whereas  a  canonry  is  now  vieant,  bj  the 
death  of  the  Hoo.  and  Rev.  J.  Marsham,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  propose  that  the  duties  of  the 
suspended  canonry  shall  be  performed  by  a  canon 
or  by  substitute,  to  be  annually  nominated  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  approved  by  the  Bishop, 
provided  a  suitable  remuneration  be  allowed  to 
such  canon  or  substitute,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  suspended  oanonry." 

And  the  amount  granted  in  reply,  it  ap« 
pears,  was  100l»  for  the  two  months' 
duty. 

With  regard  to  these  canons,  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  what  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Wilt* 
shire  on  a  former  occasion,  when  this  Bill 
was  discussed,  on  its  second  reading.  I 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Member  said, 
that  he  wished  to  make  the  canons  of  the 
Church  useful  members  of  the  Church; 
and  I  believe  that,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, they  are  the  most  useless  drones  of 
the  Establishment.  In  fact,  such  ofiioes 
merely  afford  a  pretext  to  men  to  leave  the 
duties  of  incumbencies,  in  order  that  they 
may  live  in  comfortable  houses  in  the 
cathedral  closes.  To  any  proposition  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  may  make,  having  for 
its  purpose  the  rendering  of  these  persons 
useful,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  my 
support. 

There  was  a  letter  sent  round  not  rery 
long  ago,  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  Church,  which  most  of  us  have  re- 
ceived, and  no  doubt  many  of  us  have 
read.  It  was  a  circular  sent  with  reference 
to  the  Colonial  Bishops.  One  argument 
which  has  been  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Qentlemaii  the  Member  for  the 
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of  Cambridgo  on  a  former  occasion,  in  re- 
ference to  the  largo  incomes  at  present 
received  by  the  Bishops  was,  that  they 
ought  to  have  large  incomes,  because  they 
spent  so  much  in  public  charity.  And,  in 
answer  to  that,  an  article  immediately  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  News,  with  an  account 
of  the  sums  of  money  which  were  given  by 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  our  Church 
to  six  of  the  largest  and  the  most  useful 
charities,  which  are  under  their  own  espe- 
cial protection ;  and  we  find,  by  looking 
into  it,  that  one  of  the  Bishops,  namely, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  gives  to  these  public 
charities  exactly  2s,  Sd,  for  every  hundred 
pounds  of  his  episcopal  income.  But,  to 
return  to  the  circular,  which  was  sent 
round  a  short  time  ago  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  several  other  Bishops, 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  destitution  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  which  they  say,  that 
it  was  extremely  desirable  that  another 
bishop  should  bo  appointed  for  the  diocese 
of  Quebec.  They  called  upon  the  laity  to 
subscribe  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  letter 
80  circulated  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  Upon  looking  over  the  whole 
donations  and  annual  subscriptions  which 
have  been  raised  for  this  object,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  the  largo  incomes 
which  the  ri<jht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  said 
they  ought  to  have  for  purposes  of  public 
charity,  only  810?.  have  been  subscribed 
by  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  while  six 
laymen  have  subsci-ibed  900?.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  incomes  merely 
for  the  duties  which  they  perform,  and 
leave  it  to  the  laity,  or  the  public  funds,  to 
contribute  towards  public  charities  and 
public  institutions. 

The  Amendment  which  has  been  moved 
by  the  noble  Lord  will  certainly,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  take  the  management  of 
the  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Epis- 
copal body ;  and,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  most  desirable  that  that  Amend- 
ment should  be  carried,  because  the  man- 
agement of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
hitherto  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers has  been  most  blameable. 

It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission (Lihcr  Ecclesiasticus,  page  4), 
that  the  gross  income  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  is  stated  to  be  3,95K.     That  is 


according  to  this  return  ;  but,  in  the  Conh 
mittee*8  report,  page  71  of  the  Summaiy, 
the  Bisho.p  is  stated  to  have  returned  the 
value  of  the  estates  at  16,2362.  ;  so  that 
there  is  a  loss,  in  that  diocese  alone,  to 
the  Church  annually  of  no  less  than 
12,2851. 

As  regards  the  Archbishop  of  York,  u 
stated  in  the  summary  of  the  Committee, 
the  value  of  his  estates  is  41,0302.,  and  in 
the  Liber  Ecclesiasticus,  the  gross  income 
is  only  stated  at  13,7982.  ;  so  that  there 
is  an  annual  loss  there  of  27,2322.,  bj  the 
mismanagement  of  that  property.  Next, 
I  come  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  WeDs. 
The  value  of  their  estates  is  23,0002.  a 
year,  and  the  average  receipts  onlj  6,7002.; 
so  that  there  is  an  annual  loss  there  of 
16,3002.  Then  we  come  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Windsor  ;  the  annual  value  of 
the  estates  amount  to  53,3152.,  while  the 
gross  income  is  returned  at  22,4752., 
making  an  annual  loss  of  30,8402.  In 
these  four  instances  alone,  there  is  a  lost 
of  no  less  than  86,657Z.  annually. 

In  the  year  1838  there  was  a  Commit- 
tee appointed,  which  was  called  the  Ghnrch 
Leases  Committee,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northampton  was  chair- 
man. That  Committee  pointed  out  the 
only  remedy  for  these  abuses,  and  for  this 
mismanagement  of  property.  The  Com- 
mittee made  their  report  on  the  6th  Maj, 
1839,  and  they  say  that — 

"  The  system  is  equally  detrimental  both  to 
the  lessors  and  lessees,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
remedy  is  by  the  abolition  of  the  injurious  system 
of  fines  upon  leases  for  lires,  and  also  upon  leases 
for  terms." 

I  believe  that  that  opinion  is  entertained 
by  every  body,  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  that  Committee 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  property  of  the  Church — not  the  pro- 
perty, be  it  remembered,  of  the  bishopSt 
but  the  property  of  the  Church,  because 
some  of  the  bishops  say,  "  This  is  our 
property,  you  the  Church  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it."  The  Cboreh 
Leases  Committee,  on  the  Ilth  Jolj. 
1838,  made  application  to  the  Bishops  ami 
to  the  Chaptcr^Clerks  for  a — 

**  Return  of  the  total  annual  value  of  the  pro* 
perty  in  lands,  houses,  tithes,  mines,  or  otiier  pro- 
perty, respectively  let  on  leases  for  lives,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  renewals  paid  on  each  cUum 
wore  calculated  at  the  last  renewal,  with  the 
same  account  with  respect  to  leases  for  terms 
of  years." 

This  request  was  sent  in  a  most  respect- 
ful manner  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the 
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deans,  and  to  the  chapter  clerks.  Some 
of  their  answers  are  very  amusing  docu- 
ments, and  they  are  very  well  worth  reading. 
Here  is  one  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter : — 

"  The  demand  for  information  as  to  tbe  parti- 
culars enumerated,  even  if  it  were  authorised  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  I  should  deem  a  most  tyranni- 
cal inquisition  into  my  property  ;  but  proceeding 
as  it  does  from  a  Committee  of  one  Uouse  of  Par- 
liament, I  should  resist  it  as  an  assumption  of 
power  unknown  to  the  law,  even  if  it  were  urged 
as  imperative." 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  says,  **  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  exercise  such  an 
inquisition.''  Several  other  hishops  re- 
turned similar  answers,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  blue  book.  At  the  instance 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  Motion 
was  put  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Commit- 
tee, to  the  effect  that  these  letters  should 
not  be  published,  and  that  the  application 
to  the  bishops  should  not  be  published, 
and  it  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one;  and  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  for  these  letters  of  the  bishops, 
in  answer  to  the  request  that  they  (the 
bishops)  would  give  the  representatives  of 
the  people  some  information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  the  property  which  they 
hold  as  trustees. 

As  regards  these  answers  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  1  cannot  let  the  matter  pass 
entirely  without  placing  before  the  House 
the  names  of  the  bishops  who  were  so  good 
as  to  answer  the  request  of  the  Committee 
in  the  affirmative,  and  those  who  absolutely 
refused;  and  1  shall  be  able  to  show  the 
House  that  out  of  twenty-six  Archbishops 
and  Bishopsr,  sixteen  sent  answers,  namely : 
— Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
Bishops  of  London,  Bath  and  Wells,  Ches- 
ter, Chichester,  Durham,  Ely,  Hereford, 
Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Ripon,  Peterborough,  and  Lichfield,  more 
or  less,  expressing  their  willingness  to  give 
all  the  information  which  lay  in  their 
power,  in  order  that  wo  might  know  what 
was  the  value  of  the  Church  property.  (I 
am  speaking  of  the  year  I8o8.)  The 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (of  that  day)  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  communication,  and 
nine  prelates  refused  to  give  any  account 
at  all.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of 
the  richest  prelates  of  the  realm,  was  one 
of  them ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
other  eight  bishops  held  large  preferments 
independent  of  their  sees.  For  instance, 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  archdeacon  of 


Bangor  and  Anglesey,  rector  of  Llangris^ 
tiolus,  rector  of  Llandyrnog,  and  was  also 
rector  of  Llanddyfnan.  Here  is  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  he  was  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  a  salary  of  1,489/.,  and  also  chancel- 
lor of  Salisbury.  Then  we  come  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  was  rector  of  Sho- 
brook,  treasurer  and  prebend  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  also  prebend  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  Next  comes  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  he  was  prebend  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  rector  of 
Peakirk.  Next  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
was  vicar  of  Cuddesden,  at  440Z.  a  year, 
dean  of  Canterbury,  at  2,1102.  13«.  4d., 
rector  of  Blithfield,  at  388^.,  and  rector  of 
Leigh,  at  7482.,  making  a  sum  of  3,6862. 
135.  4d.,  independent  of  his  bishoprick. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  deaa 
of  Worcester,  with  an  income  of  1,6482., 
and  rector  of  Bishopsbourne,  with  an  in- 
come of  7002.  a  year.  Also  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  prebend  in  Salisbury, 
And  then,  lastly,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David  s, 
who  was  dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at 
Brecon,  and  dean  of  Durham,  which  last 
deanery  alone  gave  him  an  income  of  nearly 
4,0002.  a  year. 

Not  one  of  these  Bishops  would  give 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  Committee, 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  report  to 
the  House,  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the 
subject  they  were  appointed  to  consider. 
These  Bishops  said,  *'  You  have  no  right 
to  make  any  inquiry  of  this  description, 
and  we  will  refuse  to  give  you  any  account 
whatever  of  the  property  which  we  have 
under  our  control." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  another  part  of 
the  case,  and  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  Episcopal  body  have  enforced 
the  duties  of  the  clergy  within  their  several 
dioceses.  1  will  only  refer  for  a  single 
moment  to  a  return  which  was  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  a  few  days  ago,  at 
the  instance  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire.  The  House  will  per- 
ceive from  this  return,  that  there  are 
4,307  clergymen  non-resident,  and  that  of 
these  937  are  non-resident  without  either 
exemption  or  licence.  Nobody  on  earth 
knows  why  they  are  non-resident,  not  even 
the  bishops  themselves;  and  1  consider  that 
the  sooner  their  Lordships  are  sent  down 
to  their  dioceses  the  better,  when  I  trust 
they  will  compel  their  clergy  to  reside  on 
their  livings,  or  give  up  their  benefices,  if 
they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
resi4e  upon  them. 

Although  this  return  was  ordered  to  be 
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made  by  the  Act  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  Vic- 1 1  appeal  to  you,  whether  the  hon.  BatobcI 
toria,  chapter  106,  it  appears  that  out  of  is  not  out  of  order. 


4,322  bcneficos,  1,963  arc  returned  with- 
out any  statement  of  the  value;  and  this 
imperfect  document  the  Episcopal  body 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  knowing 
that  they  have  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
yision  of  the  Act,  and  knowing  that  they 
have  not  given  full  information,  because 
the  House  will  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  according  to  the  Act  of  1840, 
the  bishops  ought  to  have  a  return  of  the 
value  of  every  benefice.  Here  no  less  than 
1,963  benefices  are  returned,  without  any 
statement  being  made  of  the  value,  out  of 
4,322,  being  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  and  wo  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  value  of  those  benefices,  because  the 
bishops  chose  to  withhold  the  information. 
Another  table  shows  the  stipends  of  cu- 
rates, who  do  the  duty  for  non-resident  in- 
cumbents, and  out  of  3,078  curates,  there 
are  1,192  who  have  no  glebe-house  to  live 


The  CHAIRMAN :  In  answer  to  tlM 
appeal  to  me,  made  by  the  hon.  Baronel 
who  has  last  spoken,  I  beg  to  say  thai  I 
consider  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  is  laying  a  groundwork  for  aa 
argument  against  the  continuance  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  C<Mnmis* 
sion.  Therefore  I  cannot  say  that  the  hoo. 
Baronet  is  out  of  order. 

Sir  B.  hall  :  1  have  only  to  say»  in 
reply  to  the  observation  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Droitwich,  that  tlit 
question  before  the  House  is  whether  the 
Episcopal  body  shall  continue  to  sit  as  Be* 
clesiastieal  Commissioners,  or  whether  ike 
Ecclesiastical  Oommissionshould  be  confined 
to  three  persons — two  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  tfat 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That,  I  appre- 
hend, to  bo  the  question  before  the  House. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  argue  in  this  respeott 


in,  and  of  the  total  number  there  are  103  ;  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  aa  it  ii 


having  stipends  under  40^  a  year,  there 
are  685  having  stipends  under  60^.  a  year, 
610  having  stipends  under  80^  a  year,  and 
999  having  stipends  under  1 1 0^  a  year. 
It  appears  by  this  return  that  there  are 
also  2,958  curates  to  non-resident  incum- 
bents who  have  no  house,  and  of  these  370 
receive  less  than  601.  a  year,  and  990  less 
than  110^  a  year;  and  this  all  at  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON,  rose  to  order. 
Sir,  I  put  it  you  whether  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  this  Ilouse,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers when  addressing  the  Ilouse  should 
speak  upon  the  sulyect  before  us.  I 
apprehend  that  the  subject  before  the 
Ilouse  at  the  present  moment,  is  the 
Amendment  which  has  been  moved  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cocker- 
roouth,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
should  be  limited  to  three  Members,  and 
therefore  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  no  longer  continue  to  be 
members  of  that  Conmiission.     Now  it  ap- 

Sears  to  me  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
[ember  for  Marylebone,  in  the  speech 
which  he  has  made,  has  been  wandering 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree  from  the 
real  question  before  the  House,  namely, 
whether  or  not  the  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  ought  to  be  members  of  the 
Commission.  It  therefore  appears  to  me, 
and  I  think  hon.  members  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  rule  of  the  Ilouse  is  that  all 
speeches  should  be  addressed  to  the  sub- 
ject before  it.     Under  these  circumstances 


at  present  constituted,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  I  am  going 
mainly  to  show,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet will  be  BO  good  as  to  listen  to  me^ 
(because  he  cannot  have  done  so  up  to  the 
present   period,)   I   am    endeavouring   to 
show,  that  the  Episcopal  body  have  takes 
manifest  care  of  their  own  interest — ^that  Si 
regards  the  poorer  clergy,  and  those  who 
do   the  hard  work  of  our  Churchy  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  considered — and 
it  would  be  much  more  expedient  and  hene* 
fieial  for  the  Church  at  large,  if  the  Epis* 
copal  body  had  less  occasion  to  retnoie 
themselves  from  their  dioceses  and  were  to 
attend  to  the  interest  of  the  working  clei^^ 
and  their  flocks  rather  than  their  own  in* 
terest  at  the  board  of  the  Ecclesiasticsl 
Commission  in  London.     I  am  oxcessiTely 
surprised  to  find  that  the  hon.  Baroa^ 
should  interrupt  me  at  the  time  I  was  en^ 
tcring  upon  the  ease  of  the  poor  curates* 
who  do  all  the  hard  work,  who  are  worthy 
of  commiseration,  but  who  do  not  receiie 
adequate  compensation  for  their  valuable 
services;  and  I  contend  that  if  the  Epis- 
copal Commissioners,  instead  of  expending 
these  vast  amounts  of  money  in  building 
their  ow^n  palaces,  had  given  more  to  the 
working  clergy,  they  would  have  been  mueh 
more  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  House. 
I  shall  now  go  on  with  my  statement. 

Here  are  2,958  curates  to  non-resideal 
incumbents :  they  have  no  liouso»  and  of 
those  870  receive  less  than  601.  a  yeaTi 
and  990  less  than  llOl,  a  year  inoome. 
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The  argument  is  this — Would  it  not  be 
better  that  these  poor  men  should  be  paid 
rather  more,  and  the  bishops  rather  less  9 
And  who  has  the  control  of  this  money,  but 
the  bishops  themselves  ?  And  therefore  I 
say  that,  acting  as  they  hare  done,  they 
are  unworthy  to  remain  on  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Board.  I  never  was  in  that  board 
room,  and  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the 
rules  which  regulate  their  conduct,  but  I 
think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
the  right  rev.  Prelates  should  have  before 
them  in  large  and  manifest  letters  the  34th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

Now  let  me  ask,  whether  they  have  at- 
tended as  Commissioners  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  institutions  as  regaids  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  clergy,  I  mean 
Queen  Ann's  Bounty  ?  Have  they  attend- 
ed to  the  abolition  of  pluralities  f  Have 
they  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  poorer 
clergy  ?  Have  they  suggested  any  remedy 
whatever  while  sitting  at  their  board,  in 
Whitehall,  for  the  abuses  which  exist  in 
their  own  courts  ?  Have  they  done  any- 
thing towards  removing  the  abominations 
in  those  ecclesiastical  courts  ?  Have  they 
ever  attempted  to  set  upon  a  right  and 
proper  footing  the  cathedral  establishments? 
And  have  they  ever  attempted  to  make  the 
prebendaries  do  their  duty  ? 

Let  us  go  into  some  of  these  cases 
seriatim :  first  of  all  I  will  refer  to  what 
their  conduct  has  been  with  reference  to 
that  most  useful  institution  to  which  1 
have  already  alluded,  namely.  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  Their  attendence  has 
been  most  constant  as  Commissioners  at 
the  Ecclesiastical  Board;  their  punctuality 
as  regards  their  own  interests  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. But  let  us  see  how  they  have 
attended  at  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board. 
The  revenue  of  that  fund  is  about  180,000{. 
a  year,  the  expenses  of  the  office  about 
4,0001,  a  year,  and  other  expenses  about 
7,000i.  a  year,  making  a  total  therefore  of 
about  11,000^  a  year.  In  1848  there 
were  seven  meetings  of  the  governors, 
three  committees,  ten  in  the  whole.  There 
are  twenty  governors.  At  these  ten  meet- 
ings, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at- 
tended nine  times  (I  mean  the  late  Arch- 
bishop, who  was  certainly  most  exemplary 
in  his  attendance),  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
eight  times,  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  and 
Winchester  six  times,  the  Bishops  of  Lon« 
don,  Worcester,  and  Bangor  five  times,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich four  times,  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle, 
Lichfield^  GlowsesteT)  Bristol  and  &$Xu^ 


bury  three  times,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
with  his  26,0002.  a  year  attended  only 
once;  and  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  Lin* 
coin,  Llandaff,  Ripon,  Rochester,  and  Si. 
Asaph  attended  only  once  during  the  whole 
year. 

With  regard  to  these  Prelates  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned :  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  year  1845,  received  for 
his  income,  17,0002.  instead  of  5,000L 
which  was  contemplated,  and  he  now  re- 
commends 1,5002.  a  year  for  a  dean,  and 
says  that  that  is  the  smallest  sum  that  a 
dean  ought  to  have.  We  all  know  that  a 
dean  does  nothing,  and  therefore  probably 
the  bishop  considers  that  he  does  a  great 
deal  himself  when  he  attendi  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  Board  three  times,  although 
he  receives  17,0002.  in  one  year.  There 
is  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  stated  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  he  as 
a  bishop  is  the  hardest-worked  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  there  was  nothing  equal 
to  the  work  which  a  bishop  had  to  go 
through;  and  he  certainly  in  the  year  1848 
only  condescended  to  attend  once  at  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  Board,  where  the  interesta 
of  poor  clergymen  are  considered. 

1  go  on,  with  regard  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Building  Committee  for  these  poor 
clergymen.  There  are  thirteen  Commis- 
sioners, or  there  were  thirteen  Commis* 
sioners  in  the  year  1849.  The  buildings 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fund.  There 
were  eighteen  meetings.  Will  it  be  be* 
lieved  that  at  only  three  of  these  meetings 
more  than  two  members  were  present? 
And  very  frequently  these  were  not  mem* 
hers  of  the  Episcopal  body.  The  Bishop 
of  London  never  attended  once.  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  never  attended  onoe. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  never  attended 
once !  Archdeacons  Coleridge  and  Harri* 
son  never  attended  once  during  that  year; 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  bofu^  since  the 
appointment  of  Commissioners,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  August  the  25th,  1845» 
there  were  twenty-one  Commissioners,  and 
there  were  sixteen  meetings,  and  in  1847 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  attended  four 
times,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  five  times, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  once,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  not  at  all.  And  it 
seems  probable  that  the  only  time  the 
Bishops  attended  was,  when  they  wanted 
to  borrow  money  from  this  institution,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  "  from  the  year 
1829  to  1847,  the  bishops  borrowed,  at 
low  rates  of  interest,  the  sum  of  S0,QO0l% 
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of  Queen  Anno's  Bounty,  to  build  and  re- 
pair their  own  palaces ,  repayable  by  easy 
instalments  in  from  twenty  to  forty  years." 
And  this  it  would  seem  has  been  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  they  attended  at  the 
board  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

I  contend  that  one  of  the  most  desirable 
objects  for  these  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners to  have  attended  to,  would  have 
been  the  abolition  of  pluralities.  Every 
Thursday  the  Episcopal  body  meet  round 
that  board  to  talk  over  their  affairs,  and 
if  they  desired  to  carry  out  that  which  this 
House  desired  they  should  do,  and  which 
every  member  of  the  community  desires 
they  should  do,  and  which  they  are  bound 
to  do,  they  would  have  suggested  some 
Bcheme  by  which  the  abolition  of  pluralities 
might  bo  effected.  So  far  from  having 
endeavoured  to  abolish  pluralities,  I  will 
presently  show  the  House  an  instance  in 
this  very  diocese,  in  which  we  now  sit, 
where  the  most  monstrous  case  of  pluralism 
has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years,  under 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese — I  mean  that  of  Archdeacon 
Hale,  who  ought  to  attend  to  his  duties 
and  overlook  the  clergy  generally,  and  who 
as  Archdeacon  is  called  Oculus  Episcopi, 
But  I  will  first  take  some  other  cases  of 
pluralities  —  pluralities  that  exist,  which 
are  numerous,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
Christian  Church,  and  wo  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  for  having  not  only 
allowed  them  to  continue,  but  to  have 
sanctioned  an  increase  to  the  number 
within  the  last  few  years.  There  are 
four  canons  at  Canterbury,  with  eleven 
pieces  of  prefennent,  aud  they  divide 
11,722^  a  year  between  them.  There  are 
four  canons  at  Ely,  with  eighteen  pieces 
of  preferment,  aed  they  divide  11,859?. 
There  is  one  rev.  gentleman,  holding  office 
in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  (which  will 
illustrate  one  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  Wales  by  English  bishops.)  This 
is  the  case  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Lux- 
more,  who  is  dean  and  chancellor  of  St. 
Asaph,  annual  value  1,185.?,  prebendary 
of  Hereford  500?.,  rector  of  Bromyard 
70?.,  ditto  of  Darowen  79?.,  ditto  of  Crad- 
ley  957?.,  being  a  total  of  2,722?.,  though 
I  believe  this  to  bo  a  very  low  estimate. 
There  is  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  and  of  tho  same  family,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  M.  Luxmore,  who  is  canon  of  St. 
Asaph,  with  550?.  a  year — sinecure  rector 
of  Llanarmon,  345?.,  ditto  Whitford,  39?., 
rector  of  Marsh  well,  708?.,  perpetual  cu- 


rate of  Morton,  669{.«^makiii^  a  total «( 
2,261?.      All  these  pieces   of  prefermctt 
held  by  the  rev.  gentleman  are  in  additui 
to  church  leases  of  great  value.     Tbej  in 
the  relatives  of   a  former  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  and  know  no  more  of  the  langnagi 
of  their  Welsh  flocks  than    that    of  tk 
Chinese;  and   by  appointments    such  ai 
these,  the  Church  in  Wales  has  been  deep- 
ly injured,  and  brought  into   ridicule  u4 
contempt.     If  the  House  will  allow  me,  I 
will  tell  a  very  short  story,  which  will  shov 
the  effect  of  sending  us  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  countiy— 
though  with  regard  to  an  obserration  whiek 
was  made  the  other  night   bj    my  hoi. 
Friend  the  Member  for   Cockermouth,  I 
will  do  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  ths 
Government  the  justice  to  say,  that  fn« 
various  communications  which  reached  ma 
at  the  time,  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  be 
himself  actuated  by  a  desire  to  appoint  a 
person  to  the  see  of    Llandaff,  who  wai 
not  only  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  dotia 
of  a  bishop  generally,  but  from  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language*  to  be 
entirely  qualified  as  a  Welsh  bishop,  ani 
consequently  acceptable  to  the  natives;  hot 
whether  the  noble  Lord  has  succeeded  ia 
this  or  not,  still  remains    to    be  proTed. 
Now,  to  show  tho  House  the  ludicrous  and 
ridiculous  eifect  of  a  bishop's  deficiency  in 
not  being  master  of  the  language  of  bia 
native  flock,  I  may  mention,   that  not  tsij 
long  ago  there  was  an  examination,  mada 
before  a  bishop  who  was  desired  himself  to 
examine    some   adults,   and    therefore  of 
course  it  was  conducted  in  English.      It 
took  place  in  the  library  of   the    palace. 
The  bishop  desired  a  youth  to  "  repeat  the 
Parable  of  tho  Sower,''  which  a  lad  did 
by  rote  like  a  parrot;  and  the  bishop  then 
desired  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  such 
a  passage.    The  bishop  said  to  him,  "  Tell 
mo  what  you  moan  by  '  birds  of  the  air.' " 
To  this  there  was  an  inability  to  complj, 
and  the  bishop  gave  him  the  interpretation 
in  English,  ordering  him  afterwards  to  tell 
him  what  ho  had  explained,  and  saying. 
**  What  a-e  birds  of  the  air — you   hava 
got  plenty  in  your  parish  ? "     The  man 
seemed  to  understand  these   words,   and 
said,  energetically,  '*  No,  there  is  not  oos 
in  our  parish — not  one."      It  appears  by 
an  explanation  which  he  afterwards  gara 
to  his  friends  in  his  own  language,  that  he 
had  uuderstood  the  bishop  to  have  explain* 
ed  to  him  that  birds  of  the  air  meant^ 
"  gay  girls,  that  went  flaunting  to  church, 
and  cocked  their  caps  at  the  coDgregatioOp 
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mt  shook  their  heads  at  the  parson  !  "  I 
lould  mcDtion  a  hundred  instances  of  the 
lame  kind,  which  are,  and  ever  must  be, 
he  result  of  allowing  persons  to  hold  ec- 
;lesiastical  offices  in  Wales,  who  are  totally 
gnorant  of  the  language,  or  have  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  it;  and  the 
yhurch  is  necessarily  brought  into  con- 
empt.  Not  long  ago  an  unqualified  cler- 
gyman intended  to  say  in  Welsh  (on  occa- 
ion  of  the  famine  in  Ireland),  that  there 
rould  be  a  collection  for  the  Irish  in  that 
hurch  next  Sunday;  but  what  he  really 
lid  announce  to  his  astonished  congrega- 
ioD  was,  that  **  there  would  be  a  hunting 
f  the  Irish  on  the  next  Sunday  in  that 
hurch." 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  case  to  which  I' 
lefore  alluded  of  the  enormous  pluralist, 
a  the  diocese  of  London,  because  it  may 
»e  said,  that  all  pluralities  are  old,  but  I 
dll  show  one  within  the  last  few  years; 
t  is  the  case  of  Hale,  Archdeacon  of  Lon- 
ion,  6662.,  in  addition  to  which,  in  1840, 
le  was  appointed  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
,200^.,  Master  of  the  Charter  House, 
,4002. ,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
!,018Z.;  making  a  total  of  5,2842.,  and 
11  these  appointments  were  made  between 
840  and  1847,  during  the  whole  of  which 
ime  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were 
ittiug.  How,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is 
^  possible  that  any  man  can  attend  to  all 
bese  duties  at  the  same  time  ?  Here  is 
nother— Archdeacon  Crofts.  This  gen- 
leman  has  ten  sources  of  clerical  income, 
nd  has  only  visited  one  of  his  livings  once 

I  twelve  years.     This  income  amounts  in 

II  to  5,5482.  145.  lO^d.  The  Ecclesiasti- 
al  Commissioners  have  connived  at  all  this, 
nd  it  is  now  proposed  that  they  should 
emain  where  they  may  continue  to  do  so. 

say  they  ought  to  be  dismissed  at  once; 
nd  I  further  say,  that  if  wo  had  employed 
lersons  to  attend  to  our  interests,  and  the 
roperty  that  belongs  to  tis,  and  that  they 
ad  neglected  and  mismanaged  every  thing, 
8  these  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
one,  we  should  have  dismissed  them  with 
adignation.  I  would  therefore  not  let 
hem  down  by  degrees,  but  dismiss  them 
t  once. 

Still  there  is  one  case  of  plurality  which 
hey  have  done  away  with,  and  its  details 
re  so  curious,  that  I  cannot  help  noticing 
:.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
hester.  In  June,  1845,  the  Commis- 
ioners  fixed  the  income  of  every  future 
(ishop  of  Rochester  at  4,5002.  ;  and  the 
•resent  Bishop  having  returned  his  average 


net  income  of  seven  years,  ending  1844, 
at  9502.,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  s 
should  have  given  3,5502.  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  but  instead  of  that  they  deter- 
mine that  3,6402.  shall  be  given.  The 
year  after,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  made 
an  application  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
said,  if  they  gave  him  the  4,5002.,  at 
which  the  income  of  future  Bishops  of  Ro- 
chester was  fixed,  he  would  relinquish  his 
pluralities.  Let  us  now  see  what  he  did 
give  up,  and  what  he  received.  The 
deanery  of  Worcester,  and  the  rectory  of 
Bishops  Bourne,  realised  2,3002.,  and  he 
gained  1,3002.  a  year  by  the  transaction. 
Who  would  not  give  up  pluralities  for 
such  an  exchange  as  this  ?  The  Bishop 
of  London^s  diocese  is  undoubtedly  too 
large  for  any  one  man  to  do  the  duty  pro- 
perly, and  the  present  Bishop  gave  up  the 
county  of  Essex  to  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, telling  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  if  he 
would  take  the  county  of  Essex,  it  would 
relieve  him  (the  Bishop  of  London).  This 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  and  the 
estate  of  D anbury  was  bought,  at  a  cost  of 
28,8322.  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester;  but 
although  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  took 
upon  himself  the  performance  of  the  duties, 
the  Bishop  of  London  retained,  and  still 
holds,  all  the  valuable  patronage  of  the 
county  of  Essex. 

But  the  duties  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
onerous  character  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
according  to  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in 
his  diocese,  who  says — 

"  The  bishop  holds  his  visitation  everj  third 
jear;  the  onlj  time,  except  at  a  confirmation, 
that  his  clergy  ever  see  him,  and  you  will  see,  by 
enclosed  receipts,  number  two  and  three,  that  he 
exacts  fi*om  each  of  his  clergy  6«.  8d,  for  attend- 
ing upon  him.  Upon  such  occasions  it  is  true 
that  the  clergy  are  invited  to  dine  with  the  bishop 
at  an  hotel  af^rwards ;  but  the  clergy  pay  for ' 
their  own  dinners,  while  the  bishop  pays  for  the 
wine,  which  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  two." 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  altogether 
complying  with  the  Apostle's  injunction, 
that  bishops  are  to  be  **  given  to  hospi- 
tality." In  order  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  working  clergy  and  those 
who  do  comparatively  little,  the  one  who 
receives  the  least  and  the  other  most,  I 
will  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  Canter- 
bury curate.  He  was  Bishop  of  Chester 
for  twenty  years,  he  was  Canon  of  Durham 
twenty-eight  years,  and  he  has  been  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  two  years,  so  that 
he  has  received  out  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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fiindB  174,000{.  Now,  Bupposing  that  a  Can- 
terbury curate  had  been  Lorn  at  the  com- 
xnonccnmnt  of  the  Christian  era,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  sum  which  he  is  now  paid,  from 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1,  to  the  year  1851, 
he  would  have  received  exactly  120,500/., 
which  would  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of 
tho  Archbishop  of  44,500/.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Ilere  is  John  Bird  Sumner,  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  15,0<)0/.  a  year, 
two  palaces,  namely,  Lambeth  and  Ad- 
dington  Park  ;  and  Charles  lliclmnl  Sum- 
ner, Bishop  of  Winchester,  20,000/.  a 
year,  two  palaces,  Farnham  Castle  and 
Winchester  House ;  George  IL  Sumner, 
chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  also  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, curate  of  Crawley,  Hampshire  ; 
J.  H.  R.  Sumner,  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  rector  of  South 
Church,  Essex  (in  the  gift  of  the  Arch- 
bishop) ;  John  M.  Sumner,  rural  dean, 
rector  of  Buriton,  Hampshire  ;  Ro- 
bert Sumner,  rector  of  Calbourno,  Isle 
of  Wight  (gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter) ;  John  Thomas,  son-in-law,  domestic 
chaplain  to  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
rector  of  Wyke  Regis,  1847  (gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  W^inchester). 

I  remember  some  time  ago,  before  the 
Police  Act  was  introduced,  the  case  of  an 
Irishman  who  applied  for  the  appointment 
of  watchman,  and  being  asked  what  ho 
was,  ho  said,  '*  Please  your  honour,  I  am 
a  natural  bom  watchman."  Certainly  tho 
Sumners  appear  to  be  all  "  natural  born 
clergymen."  It  would  not  be  fair  to  look 
at  only  one  side  of  tho  Church  ;  for  un- 
happily our  Church  is  divided  into  two 
parties  —  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
being  at  tho  head  of  one  party,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  at  tho  head  of  the  other. 
The  ^Bishop  of  Exeter  has  distinguished 
himself  very  much  lately  by  his  love  for 
legal  proceedings  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  tho  diminution  of  his  income  is,  as 
shown  in  the  septennial  return,  very  much 
owing  to  the  enormous  legal  expenses 
which  he  has  been  put  to,  and  which  pro- 
bably he  charges  to  the  Episcopal  fund. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  been  nineteen 
years  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  2,700/.  a 
▼ear,  making  a  sum  of  24,300/.  He  has 
been  canon  of  Durham  twenty-nine  years, 
at  3,000/.  a  year,  making  a  sum  of  57,000/. 
He  has  been  rector  of  Shobrooke  twenty 
years,  at  400/.  a  year,  making  a  sum  of 
8,000/.  ;  and  he  has  also  been  rector  of 
Stanhope  eight  years,  at  5,000/.  a  year, 
making  a  sum  of  40,000/.   He  has,  there- 


fore, received  a  sum  of  129,3001. ;  nail 
wo  take  a  poor  curate  in  mj  country*  ift 
an  income  of  40/.  a  year,  and  at  that  nM^ 
reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  Ae 
Christian  era,  a  Welsh  curato  would  bifi 
received  74,000/.,  thus  leaving  a  balaiM 
in  favour  of  tho  Bishop  during  Uie  laat  ftv 
years  of  55,300/. 

We  go  on  to  others  of   the  same  Ik* 
mily.     Hero  is  W.  J.  Phil  potts,  precea* 
tor  of  Exeter,  in   1840,  and    archdeaooft 
of    Cornwall,     in    1845,    prebendary    of 
Exeter  in  1840,  chaplain  to  the  Biahopt 
vicar  of   St.  Gluvias  in  1845,  (I  believs 
he  does  not  reside  there).     All  these  an 
in    the   gift  of  tho    Bishop    of    Exeter. 
So  much  with  regard  to  one  son.     Noif 
to  another,  E.  C.  Philpotts,  ehaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  rector  of    Lesant, 
1847,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop.      Then 
there  is  another   son,  Thomas  r^hiIpotti» 
vicar  of  St.  Feock,  1844,  in  the  |^  of 
tho  Bishop.      Then   there   is    his  son-ui- 
law,  Francis  Du  Bouley,  rector  of  Law- 
lutton,  1839,  in  the  gift  of  tho   bishop. 
There  is  another  son-in-law,  R.  Stephens, 
sub-dean  of  Exeter,  1840,  in  the  nft  of 
the  Bishop,  and  vicar  of  Donsford,  1844. 
Then   thero   is   II.  R.  Surtcet,    nephew 
of  the  Bishop,  vicar  of  Stockland,  1846, 
which  lapsed  to  tho  Bishop.     All   these 
pluralities  have  been  created  within   tea 
years,  during  the  time  that  the  £eeleoi« 
astical    Commissioners   have    sat,    whose 
duty  it  was  to  endeavour  to  abolish  plu- 
ralities, and  I  wonder  whether   all  these 
gentlemen  have  been  lately  examined,  as 
to  tho  doctrines  of  Baptismal  Regent 
tion? 

I  remember  that  in   an  old  book, 
titled  Corpus  Juris  Canoniei,  there  is  a 
chapter  headed,  De  SignificoHane  Verho^ 
runif  and  in  it  is  this  remarkable  defini- 
tion, Clericorum  filii  riocantur  nepotet ; 
but  hero  in  tho  family  of  Philpotts,   we 
have  sons,  and  sons-in-law,  and  nephews; 
in  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  same  lamiW; 
and  if  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  will  listen,  I  think  he  will  find 
these  remarks  very  applicable  and  appo* 
site  to  the  present  case.     I  was  looking 
the  other  day,  at  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  admirable  bishops  that  ever  adorn- 
ed any  country.      I    allude  to  Dr.  Wil- 
son, Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     He  was 
bishop  fifty-eight  years.     He  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  93;  he  began  his  career 
by    refusing   a   valuable   distant    livingp 
which  he  was  offered  on  condition  of  non- 
residence,  at  a  time  when  he  had  only  a 
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I    stipend  of  50/.  a  year.      Bishop  Wilson 

r*    refused   three    rich    Englteh    hishoprics, 

r     from    three   different    Sovereigns,   rather 

t     than    leave    his    coroparatiyely   poor  and 

r     humble  bishopric  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  be- 

••     cause   he    believed   that   he   was    better 

[      qualified   to   be  useful   ia  the    sphere  in 

which  he   was   placed.       Bishop  Wilson 

addressed  a  letter  to  his  children,  which 

is  preserved,    and   from  which,  with  the 

permission  of  the  House,  I  will  read  this 

extract : — 

"  Mj  children,  if  I  do  not  live  to  tell  you  why  I 
hftve  saved  no  moro  for  jou  from  my  bishopric,  let 
this  satisfy  you,  that  tho  losi  you  have  of  goods 
gathered  from  the  Church,  the  better  the  rest 
that  I  leave  you  will  prosper.  Church  livings 
were  not  given  to  make  families,  or  to  raise  por- 
tions out  of  them  ;  but  to  maintain  fiimilies,  to 
keep  up  hopitality,  and  to  feed  the  poor." 

I  think,  if  these  words  of  Bishop  Wilson, 
who  is  admitted  bj  all  parties  to  be  one  of 
the  brightest  models  for  imitation,  had  not 
only  been  engraved  upon  the  hearts  of  our 
present  bishops,  but  acted  upon  by  them, 
they  would  have  done  their  duty  much  bet- 
ter, to  tho  vast  conununities  that  they  have 
had  to  superintend,  than  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  I  recommend  the  above 
words  to  the  especial  notice  of  Bishop  Phil- 
potts.  As  regards  generally  the  functions 
of  the  Episcopal  body,  as  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  I  must  say  that  they  are 
deserving  of  the  strongest  censure,  and  the 
greatest  reprobation.  I  know  well  the 
difficulties  that  the  Government  have  to 
contend  with,  and  so  long  as  that  Episco- 
pal body  is  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  side  to  side  with  the  Ministers,  ex- 
ercising the  enormous  power  which  they 
have  there,  and  almost  invariably  voting 
against  them,  whenever  they  bring  for- 
ward any  proposition  for  the  reform  or 
the  amendment  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
— I  consider  that  under  such  circumstances, 
any  Government  must  have  difficulty  in 
bringing  forward  amendments  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  But  still  the  time  has  come, 
when  the  Episcopal  body  have  shown  them- 
selves so  unworthy  of  confidence  as  men  of 
business  at  their  board  (excepting  when 
their  own  individual  interests  are  concern- 
ed), that  Government  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  and  the  inconveni- 
ence of  bringing  the  whole  matter  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  and  insisting  that  those 
abuses  of  finance,  which  exist  at  present, 
and  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Bishops,  which  they  would  not  give  up, 
and  which  they  aotoally  rafoied  a  Commit- 


tee of  this  House  to  have  any  inquiry  intOy 
should  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House;  and  I  do  most  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  that  the  Committee  will  not 
now  be  content,  merely  with  the  valuable, 
though  limited,  Amendment  of  the  nobla 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that 
there  should  be  a  Committee  of  the  Es- 
tates, at  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners should  not  sit,  but  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  now  determine — that  tha 
Bishops  ought  to  be  altogether  excluded 
from  the  board,  the  business  of  which 
they  have  certainly  shown  themselves  un- 
fit to  transact ;  while  we,  the  members 
of  the  great  community  of  the  Church, 
if  we  desire  to  see  it  prosper,  ought  to 
insist  that  the  whole  property  of  the 
Church  should  be  put  upon  a  better  and 
more  secure  basis. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  observations  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  question  be- 
fore the  Committee,  perhaps  arising  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  unacquainted  with  the 
statutable  duties  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  cited  many  instances 
of  pluralities,  which  were  no  doubt  muck 
to  be  regretted;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
Commissioners  had  no  power  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  case  of  Archdeacon  Hale;  but  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  hon.  Baronet's  remedy 
of  sending  the  Bishops  to  live  on  their  dio- 
ceses would  have  done  much  in  that  case. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  into  the  particular 
acts  of  every  Bishop,  nor  would  it  at  all 
conduce  to  the  object  in  view,  which  was 
to  place  tho  management  of  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  body,  an  objeot 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  admit- 
ted was  desirable.  With  regard  to  the 
sums  expended  on  the  episcopal  residences, 
all  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  mvestigated  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  and  every  Member 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  explana- 
tions which  had  been  given.  He  must, 
however,  remind  them  that  in  speaking  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  amount  expended  in 
this  way,  only  a  small  portion  had  come 
out  of  the  episcopal  fund,  properly  so  called, 
the  rest  having  accrued  from  the  sale  of 
other  episcopal  property,  in  carrying  out 
arrangements  for  changing  the  place  of  re- 
sidence of  the  Bishop,  which  change  had 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  In 
adopting  the  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  plaee 
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tbe  whole  management  of  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  an  Estate  Committee,  they 
would  he  carrying  out  the  view  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Malton;  and  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  adhere  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee 
by  sanctioning  the  larger  body  for  general 
purposes,  but  placing  the  property  under 
the  management  of  a  limited  body. 

Sir  J.  PARKINGTON  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  to  relieve  the  character  of  a 
connexion  of  his,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
from  the  injurious  imputations  which  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  were  calculated,  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
answered and  unexplained,  to  cast  upon 
it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  that 
Bishop  was  one  of  those  who  had  spent 
large  sums  in  building  and  improving  the 
episcopal  palaces,  and  that  not  being  con- 
tent with  the  palace  attached  to  the  see, 
be  had  expended  upwards  of  20,000Z.  on 
a  palace  in  Essex.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact.  The  expenditure  re- 
ferred to  arose  from  the  alteration  in  the 
limits  of  the  diocese,  by  which  the  old 
palace  at  Bromley  was  no  longer  within 
the  limits  of  th^  see;  and  had  the  Bishop 
remained  there  he  would  have  been  non- 
resident. But  that  palace  had  been  sold, 
and  the  amount  obtained  for  it  had  far 
more  than  paid  the  expense  of  the  new 
palace  in  Essex.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  another  statement  equally  un- 
founded and  still  more  invidious.  Ue  had 
said  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  had 
made  a  merit  of  giving  up  his  pluralities, 
but  had  increased  his  income  by  1,500Z.  a 
year  by  the  change;  but  the  truth  was 
that  the  pluralities  the  Bishop  surrendered 
were  of  more  value  than  the  bishopric. 

Sir  B.  hall  explained  that  his  state- 
ment had  been  founded  on  the  only  docu- 
ments which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  made  public  as  to  the  value 
t>f  the  bishopric;  and  the  value  of  the  plu- 
ralities he  had  obtained  from  the  Clergy 
List. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  complained  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  should  have  stated  that 
54,0002.  was  laid  out  on  a  palace  for  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln;  but  nothing  could  give 
a  more  unjust  impression  than  to  leave  it 
to  be  supposed  that  this  sum  was  taken 
out  of  a  fund  which  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  the  working  clergy. 
The  object  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  in  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  working  clergy  was  sim- 
ply absurd;  he  might  as  well  draw  a  dis- 


tinction between  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  the  clerks  in 
the  Treasury  Office.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  the  noble  Lord  worked  three  times 
as  hard  as  any  clerk;  and  there  could  be 
as  little  doubt  that  the  Bishop  sf  London 
worked  three  times  as  hard  as  any  clergy- 
man. With  regard  to  the  individual  cases 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  be 
thought  they  had  been  sufficiently  answer- 
ed; but  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  be 
protested  against  the  faults  that  might  oc- 
cur in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  being  put  upon  the.  shoulders 
of  the  Bishops  No  doubt  the  Bishops  had 
great  influence  in  the  Commission;  but  un- 
less it  could  be  shown,  which  he  believed 
it  could  not,  that  the  laymen  on  the  Com- 
mission divided  in  a  minority  against  tbe 
Bishops,  it  was  plain  that  the  Bishops 
ought  not  to  be  selected  for  special  blame. 
He  believed  that  in  all  the  proceedings 
that  took  place  in  the  Commission,  the 
Bishops  and  the  laymen  were,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  tarred  with  the  same 
stick.  He  confessed  that  he  anticipated 
the  most  salutary  effects  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Amendments  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
as  he  believed  it  would  lead  to  an  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  funds  of  the  Church, 
and  to  a  far  more  effectual  dealing  with 
them. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  which  had  sat  upon  this 
subject,  said,  that  though  they  had  thought 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission  to  be  very  faulty,  they  bad 
deemed  it  their  duty  rather  to  amend  than 
to  remodel  it ;  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  that  matters  connected 
with  the  administration  of  property  should 
be  separated  from  matters  peculiarly  eccle- 
siastical. If  the  Bill  stood  as  it  had  been 
originally  introduced,  he  should  have  been 
exceedingly  dissatisfied;  but  he  joined 
with  others  in  thinking  that  in  consequence 
of  the  valuable  amendments  made  by  tbe 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
the  Bill  would  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  present  system. 

Mr.  IIORSMAN  replied  :  He  admitted 
that  the  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  noble 
Lord,  had  been  considerably  improved ; 
but  it  still  appeared  to  be  very  objection- 
able, because  the  Estates  Committee  was 
to  consist  of  five  members,  of  whom  three 
were  to  be  named  by  the  Episcopal  bench. 
He  believed  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  tbe  Church  arose  from  the  Bishops  not 
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being  confined  sufficiently  to  their  spiritual 
duties,  but  having  this  enormous  araount 
of  secular  business  forced  upon  them. 
He  should  divide  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  said,  no  doubt  it 
was  extremely  desirable  that  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  should  have  as  little  secular 
occupation  as  possible  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  proposition  of  an  Estates 
Committee,  coupled  with  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment would,  in  fact,  withdraw  all 
secular  occupation  from  the  general  body 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  leave  to  them 
matters  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  like  to  have  seen 
some  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Estates  Committee.  He  did  not  like  the 
Archbishop  naming  one  who  was  to  hold 
during  his  pleasure,  and  the  Commissioners 
naming  two  to  be  appointed  annually.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  that  they 
should  be  perfectly  independent,  and  that 
these  three  at  least  should  hold  their 
offices  for  life. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  60  ; 
Noes  22:  Majority  38. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  2, 

Mr.  J.  E.  DENISON  proposed  an 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  each  of  the 
three  Church  Estates  Commissioners  should 
receive  a  salary — that  of  the  third  to 
be  1,000^.  a  year.  He  strongly  urged 
the  House  to  support  this  recommendation 
of  the  Select  Committee.  The  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission 
amounted,  including  tithe  rent-charges, 
leases,  and  other  matters,  to  not  less  than 
70,000,000^.  This  was  a  more  impor- 
tant question  than  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight,  as  ultimately  all  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  lessors  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  this  Estates  Committee,  and  some  cen- 
tral authority  was  necessary  to  administer 
such  a  vast  amount  of  property.  The 
House  had  a  right  to  expect  that  all  the 
attention  which  could  be  given  by  paid 
Commissioners  should  be  bestowed  by  the 
gentlemen  to  be  appointed.  He  under- 
stood Mr.  Lefevrc  was  to  be  appointed, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  bet- 
ter appointment.  But  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Lefevre  himself,  before  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  was  in  favour  of  the  busi- 
ness being  delegated  to  a  small  Committee 
of  five  or  six,  of  whom  at  least  two  should 
be  paid  ;  and,  he  added,  that  though  an 
active  member  of  the  Commission,  he 
could  not  attend  to  it  sufficiently,  and  he 


did  not  think  the  business  would  be  pro- 
perly conducted  until  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to 
attend  to  it.  It  was  now  proposed  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  should  receive 
1,200^,  and  the  Second  Commissioner, 
1 ,000^. ,  obviously  an  inadequate  amount  for 
the  management  of  property  which  would 
reach  70  millions.  It  was  roost  desirable 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
should  be  carried  out,  for  the  appointment 
of  three  paid  Commissioners. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment. It  was  principally  grounded  on 
the  immense  amount  of  property  which 
would  come  under  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  but  at  present  that  pro- 
perty was  not  one-third  of  the  amount. 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  appoint  officers 
with  large  salaries  before  the  duties  arose; 
it  was  a  much  more  natural  course  to 
make  the  additional  appointments  when 
the  increasing  duties  called  for  them. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  had  recom- 
mended three  paid  Commissioners,  not  on 
account  of  the  duties,  but  to  create  a 
counterbalance  to  the  two  appointed  by 
Government.  Though  he  did  not  think 
the  salaries  proposed  by  Government  at 
all  too  high,  ho  would  recommend  the 
Committee  not  to  divert  those  funds  ^hioh 
ought  to  be  applied  in  relief  of  spiritual 
destitution  to  tne  payment  of  unnecessary 
salaries.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  necessity  of  a  third  Commissioner. 
Regarding  Mr.  Lefevre 's  services  as  ex- 
tremely valuable,  he  should  rejoice  in  his 
appointment,  and  was  confident  that  his 
services  would  be  as  efficient  without  a 
salary  as  with  one. 

Sir  G.  GREY  did  not  think  the  present 
duties  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  would 
require  that  more  than  two  of  them  should 
be  paid;  but  if  other  duties  should  be 
thrown  upon  them  hereafter,  either  by  the 
increase  of  the  property  to  be  dealt  with, 
or  by  any  measures  adopted  by  Parliament 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  would 
be  quite  competent  for  Parliament  then  to 
increase  the  number  of  paid  Commissioners. 
No  doubt  the  Committee  recommended 
three  paid  Commissioners;  but  it  appeared 
to  the  Government  that  there  might  be 
secured  the  services  of  a  third  Commis- 
sioner, who,  receiving  a  salary  (it  might 
be)  from  some  other  office,  but  being  able 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
business  of  this  commission,  might  be  as 
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efficient  as  a  paid  Commissioner;  and  it 
had  therefore  been  thought  desirable  that 
in  the  first  instance  this  plan  should  be 
proposed — corresponding  in  spirit  and  sub- 
stance, though  not  precisely  in  the  letter, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  bon.  Member  for  Mai  ton  had 
referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lefevre; 
what  Mr.  Lefevre  proposed  was  a  small 
Committee  of  five  or  six,  ''  two  or  three  of 
them  to  be  paid." 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  felt  assured  there 
would  be  quite  an  adequate  amount  of 
duty  for  the  members  of  this  board  to  per- 
form. He  Relieved  in  practice  it  would  be 
found  better  to  have  the  work  done  by 
paid  Commissioners,  for  they  would  carry 
mto  effect  the  objects  in  view  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  than  a  board  like  the  pre- 
lient.  It  was  proposed  that  two  of  the 
Commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  one  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  two  should  be  elected  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves.  The  result,  he 
feared,  would  be,  that  by  not  paying  one  of 
the  Crown  Commissioners,  there  would  be 
ft  want  of  inducement  to  ensure  his  atten- 
dance. The  business  to  be  transacted  was 
purely  the  monagement  of  property;  if  it 
Bad  been  at  all  of  a  spiritual  character,  he 
should  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
question  from  what  he  had.  He  believed  if 
the  ecclesiastical  property  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  State  Commissioners,  they  never 
would  have  incurred  that  loss  which  had 
recently  fallen  on  them. 

Sir  B.  hall  advocated  the  intrusting 
the  property  to  three  paid  Commissioners. 
Indeed,  as  for  the  Bill  as  now  proposed, 
we  might  almost  as  well  have  the  o]d  com- 
mission, for  we  should  have,  in  effect, 
three  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Episcopal  bench,  and  but  two  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  As  one  of  the  Commissioners 
named  by  the  Crown  might  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  thus  have  his  time  much  taken 
up,  it  was  the  more  desirable  that  the 
other  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
business. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  was  quite  certain  that 
the  Commissioners  would  find  they  had 
much  and  very  important  work  to  occupy 
them. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  that  if  in 
eonsequence  of  the  report  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby*8  Commission,  or  otherwise,  other 
business  should  be  added  to  what  was  at 
present  to  devolve  upon  these  Commis- 
sioners, or  if  the  business  should  increase, 
it  might  be  very  proper  that  there  should 


be  a  third  Commissioner  receiving  a  aiilftvy; 
but  as  the  case  stood  at  present,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  sufficient  that 
there  should  be  two  paid  Commissioners. 

Lord  H.  VANE  believed  it  would  be 
economical  to  consolidate  certain  other 
ecclesiastical  boards  with  this  oommisaion. 

Mr.  J.  £.  DENISON  would  not  press 
his  Motion  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Government. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to  ;  as  were  also  Clauses 
3,  4,  and  5. 

Clause  6. 

Sir  B.  hall  said  the  country  was  dis* 
gusted  from  one  end  to  the  other  at  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Ecclesiasoal  Com- 
missioners. It  appeared  that  this  hoard 
was  in  effect  to  be  continued  by  the  pre- 
sent clauses,  for  the  constitution  of  the 
board  would  be  such  as  to  give  the  nomi- 
nation of  only  two  Commissioners  to  the 
Crown,  while  three  would  be  named  bj  the 
Church.  He  thought  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  strike  out  this 
clause,  and  he  should  make  a  Motion  to 
that  effect.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
what  was  called  church  property  belonged 
to  the  public,  and  not  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy.  The  public  ought  to  be  fairly  re- 
presented in  the  commission,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  this  clause  was  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  recommended  that 
there  should  be  three  paid  Commissioners; 
but  the  Committee  evidently  at  the  time 
contemplated  that  some  of  the  present  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  What  the  bon.  Member 
for  Marylebone  proposed,  was  going  beyond 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission- 
ers. The  Government  proposed  at  pre- 
sent that  there  should  be  only  two  paid 
Commissioners,  as  they  believed  the  object 
of  the  Committee  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  plan  they  proposed.  He  could  not  agree 
in  all  the  censure  which  had  been  passed 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The 
number  of  Commissioners  had  been  in- 
creased from  thirteen  to  fifty,  and  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  that  the  board  was  less 
effective  than  it  formerly  was.  It  had 
happened  that  business  had  been  trans- 
acted in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  mischief; 
and  this  to  some  extent  might  have  arisen 
at  a  time  when  Members  of  the  House 
could  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board. 
By  this  means  a  great  deal  of  irregularity 
and  want  of  efficiency  had  arisen  in  the 
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transaction  of  business;  it  therefore  was 
very  proper  that  they  should  consider  the 
construction  of  the  board  with  a  yiew  to  a 
change.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  some  of 
the  present  Commissioners  should  belong 
to  the  proposed  board.  He  did  not  admit 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  so  often  repeated, 
that  the  Bishops  endeaYOured  to  exercise 
an  undue  influence  and  power  through  the 
medium  of  this  board.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  some  lay  members  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on  this 
board,  who  would  be  most  efficient  men  of 
business. 

Mr.  HUME  could  not  help  feeling  that 
no  answer  had  been  given  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Marylebone;  he 
trusted,  therefore,  that  he  would  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  suspicion  at 
present.  If  that  were  the  case,  why  was 
the  present  Bill  introduced  ? 

Sm  J.  TROLLOPE  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  in  reply  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  He 
could  state  that  the  hon.  Member  was  alto- 
gether wrong  as  to  the  statement  he  had 
made  respecting  the  diocese  in  which  he 
(Sir  J.  TroUope)  resided.  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Marylebone  said  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  the  most  flagitious 
that  had  come  under  his  notice.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had 
obtained  54,0002.  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  Now  the  sum  total  which 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  received  was 
6,200Z.;  in  fact,  only  one-ninth  of  the 
amount  stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  The 
other  portion  of  the  54,0002.,  which  had 
been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate, 
had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  property 
belonging  to  the  diocese  situated  in  other 
places.  This  property  had  been  sold  at  its 
full  value.  There  was  another  case  also 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  had  greatly 
overstated  the  amount  received  by  a  bishop. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  had  sold  the  episcopal  residence 
at  Bromley,  and  had  purchased  another  in 
Essex  at  the  cost  of  24,0002.  Did  the 
hon.  Gentleman  know  that  the  episcopal 
residence  at  Bromley  was  sold  for  30,0002., 
so  that  by  this  arrangement  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  were  gainers  to  the 
extent  of  6,0002.  ?  The  residence  at  Brom- 
ley was  sold  because  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  in  the  several  dio- 
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ceseSy  that  place  had  ceased  to  be  in  the 
diocese  of  Rochester. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  it  was 
clear  by  this  and  subsequent  clauses  that 
two  of  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners 
must  be  a  party  to  every  transaction  at  the 
board.  It  distinctly  stated  that  the  Crown 
Commissioner  must  be  present  and  concur 
in  every  proceeding.  As  two  of  the  Church 
Estates  Commissioners  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  only  one  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  clear  that 
the  former  must  have  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence at  the  board. 

Mr.  MANGLES  said,  if  the  whole  five 
were  present,  the  two  might  be  out-voted. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  two  members 
of  the  corporation,  of  whom  one  at  least 
should  be  a  layman,  to  be  appointed  by  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  were  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Estates  Committee  in  addition 
to  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  they 
should  ex  necessitate  be  Church  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  if  three  out  of 
the  five  Commissioners  were  to  be  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  it  would  be  giving 
a  direct  majority  to  the  Church. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  if  the  clause 
was  struck  out,  Members  of  the  Commis* 
sion,  of  high  business  qualifications,  like 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ripon,  would 
bo  excluded  from  sitting  on  the  Estates 
Committee,  which  would  be  very  undesi- 
rable. It  was  certainly  intended  that  two 
of  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners 
should  be  included  in  executing  the  Act. 
If  the  suggestions  now  made  were  adopted, 
they  would  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
the  Estates  Committee  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  was  very  undesirable. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  the  clause  was 
not  very  clearly  drawn.  For  example, 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  Commis- 
sioners dealing  with  the  estates,  the  man- 
agement of  which  they  were  told  was  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Estates  Com- 
mittee. Were  there  to  be  two  authorities 
in  this  matter — the  Estates  Committee  and 
the  body  of  the  Commissioners  at  large  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  not  pretend 
to  say  the  words  of  the  clause  might  not 
be  liable  to  such  a  misconstruction;  but  he 
would  take  care  before  the  Bill  left  the 
House  that  the  clause  should  be  altered. 
He  would,  however,  call  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  terms  of  the  6th 
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and  7th  clauses,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  very  clear. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought,  with  all  de- 
ference for  the  noblo  Lord's  opinion,  that 
the  difficulty  to  which  he  had  referred 
had  not  been  at  all  cleared  up.  The 
7th  clause  empowered  the  Estates  Commit- 
tee to  manage  the  property  of  the  Eccle- 
Biastical  Commissioners;  but  there  was  no 
provision  whatever  to  restrain  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  from  doing  anything 
they  pleased.  A  report  in  writing  was  to 
be  made  to  them  under  the  bauds  of  three, 
at  least,  of  the  Committee,  of  whom  two 
should  be  Church  Estates  Commissioners. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  inconveni- 
ent course  that  the  power  of  the  Estates 
Committee,  and  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  large,  should  be  concurrent.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  that  although 
great  respect  appeared  now  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  had  already  been  dissented  from. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  an- 
other Member  of  the  Cabinet  had  voted  in 
the  majority  against  the  recommendation. 
The  proposition  was  for  three  paid  Com- 
missioners, but  it  was  rejected.  The 
Crown  was  to  have  had  a  preponderance 
of  two  to  one;  instead  of  which  the  Bill 
gave  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  appoint- 
ment of  three,  and  the  Crown  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  only.  Such  a  provision  would 
obviously  defeat  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee.  It  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected that  those  Gentlemen,  the  Estates 
Committee,  should  have  the  management 
of  the  property  of  the  Church,  at  least  that 
the  three  paid  Commissioners  should  prac- 
tically have  it,  instead  of  which  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  completely  swamped  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee.  The 
clause  did  not  at  all  carry  out  their  inten- 
tions. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause  stand  part  of  the  BUI." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  76  ; 
Noes  33 :  Majority  43. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  Clauses  7  to  12. 

Clause  13. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  moved,  that  all  the 
words  in  the  clause  after  the  word  "that" 
be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
others,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite 
the  episcopal  fund  and  the  common  fund, 
and  to  make  tho  joint  fund  available  for 
all  purposes  for  which  the  common  fund 
bad  heretofore  been  available. 


Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  ex- 
pected the  noble  Lord  would  have  prefaced 
his  proposition  by  some  explanation. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  was  to  get  rid  of 
an  Amendment  introduced  into  the  Bill 
during  its  progress  through  the  other 
House,  and  to  restore  the  clause  to  its 
original  form. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  thought  that,  as 
the  Amendment  had  been  determined  on 
in  the  Lords,  after  considerable  discussion 
and  deliberation,  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  cavalier  manner  proposed 
by  tho  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord's 
Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  amalgamate 
the  episcopal  and  the  common  funds;  and 
this  clause  gave  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners power  to  transfer  any  surplus 
arising  from  the  episcopal  fund  to  the  com- 
mon fund.  Nothing  could.be  more  out- 
rageous than  to  deprive  the  poor  of  the 
blessings  of  spiritual  education.  The  pa- 
rochial funds  had  lost  a  great  deal  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  available  for 
those  purposes.  The  division  of  the  funds 
as  proposed  was  taken  to  be  an  indication 
of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
crease from  time  to  time  tho  number  of 
bishops;  and  he  believed,  indeed,  a  formal 
pledge  had  been  on  some  former  occasion 
given  by  the  Government  upon  that  sub- 
ject. But  was  that  now  certain,  how  were 
the  new  bishops  to  be  paid  ?  There  was 
no  formal  renunciation  of  the  intention 
supposed  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
Government  to  appoint  additional  bishops, 
but  it  might  have  been  much  better  if  such 
an  intimation  had  been  made  at  once. 
Now,  he  considered  that  the  Molion  of 
the  noble  Lord  raised  the  question  whether 
there  would  ever  be  any  new  bishops  endow- 
ed out  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  objected  to  the  Motion, 
not  as  regarded  its  letter  but  as  regarded 
its  spirit.  He  objected  to  it  as  practically 
cutting  off  all  prospect  of  there  ever  being 
any  new  bishops.  Still  he  bad  no  wish  to 
see  a  wholesale  formation  of  new  bishoprics 
on  tho  scale  and  standard  of  those  which 
now  existed,  nor  was  he  anxious  that  there 
should  be  creation  of  new  bishoprics  with- 
out some  imperative  feeling  being  evinced 
in  the  localities  where  they  would  be  called 
on  to  act;  and  in  this  respect  he  thought 
the  formation  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester 
a  mistake.  He  thought  it  was  unfortunate 
that  Manchester  should  be  dealt  with  with- 
out any  regard  being  had  to  the  feelings  of 
the  locality.    They  had  looked  over  the 
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map  of  England,  and,  selectixu^  a  popnloiu 
district,  had  cut  off  a  part  of  ^e  diocese  of 
Chester,  and  out  of  it  created  the  see  of 
Manchester.  If  there  were  to  be  new 
bishoprics,  they  should  be  created  in  local- 
ities where  the  public  mind  was  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  where  practical  e?i- 
donee  had  been  given  of  that  preparation. 
It  was  his  intention  to  propose  a  clause 
to  enable  the  Queen  in  Council  to  ap- 
point new  bishops,  at  fixed  salaries,  not 
exceeding  l,dOOZ.  a  year,  in  any  district 
where  the  sum  of  30,0007.  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  bishopric  should  be  raised 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  locality. 
He  confessed  that  his  object  in  providing 
for  the  raising  of  so  large  a  local  contribu- 
tion was  not  merely  to  lighten  the  tax  on 
the  central  fund,  though  it  was  important 
that  they  should  not  havo  any  claim  on  a 
fund  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  parochial 
purposes,  and  therefore  he  had  fixed  the 
income  at  1,5002.  a  year  (of  course  the  bi- 
shop not  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  intention  being  palpable  from 
the  amount  of  income  fixed),  yet  it  was 
likewise  with  the  view,  and  the  more  im- 
mediate view  (the  subscription  being  con- 
clusive evidence  of  it),  that  in  the  place 
itself  and  among  members  of  the  Church, 
there  should  be  a  desire  to  found  a  bishop- 
ric and  a  desire  to  receive  a  bishop,  thus 
making  an  opening  for  all  the  excellent 
effects  which  were  likely  to  follow  from 
the  establishment  of  the  see,  and  that  the 
bishop  should  be  received  not  with  mur- 
murs, but  with  eagerness  and  satisfaction; 
the  plan  having  originated  not  from  head- 
quarters, but  from  local  feeling  and  desire. 
A  bishop  appointed  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  become  really  the  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  community 
over  which  he  was  placed;  and  although 
he  might  not  know  persondly  every  one  in 
his  diocese  (for  he,  Mr.  Gladstone,  doubted 
if  St.  Ambrose  had  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  every  one  in  his  diocese  of  Milan), 
yet  he  could  discharge  duties  similar  to 
those  which  in  Leeds  and  other  large  towns 
were  performed  by  men  of  great  energy 
who  were  only  in  the  position  of  parochial 
clergy.  He.  hoped,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
thought  it  necessary  or  not  to  restore  the 
Bill  to  the  state  in  which  it  came  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  do 
something  to  show  that  the  question  of  the 
foundation  of  new  bishoprics  was  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  what  was 
called  "shelving."  They  ought  to  know 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  this 


subject,  and  not  adopt  this  Motion  without 
some  explanation  which  would  show  whe« 
thef*  they  were  to  act  on  definite  ideas  and 
principles  with  regard  to  the  creation  of 
new  bishoprics.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  bishops  were  overlooked,  indeed 
some  of  them  were  not,  and  their  labour 
depended  more  on  the  activity  of  theiv 
character  than  in  the  fact  of  their  having 
a  large  diocese;  and  when  their  duties  had 
fallen  into  mere  routine,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  their  work  would  neces- 
sarily be  increased  by  the  enlarging  of  a 
diocese,  or  that  it  would  be  diminished  by 
the  formation  of  a  small  one.  If  there 
were  to  be  new  dioceses  created,  the  bi- 
shops should  be  the  pastors  of  their  dio- 
ceses, and  not  the  mere  monarcha  of 
them. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  reo* 
son  for  adopting  this  clause  was,  that 
after  the  discussions  in  the  Honse,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  it  was 
thought  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  large 
parishes  (and  this  was  confirmed  by  tho 
first  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry) 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  consider^  ad« 
visable  that  all  the  sums  which  could  be 
applied  to  that  purpose,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  increase  of  parochial  cures.  In 
compliance  with  that  view,  an  alteration 
was  proposed  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  funds  made  by  the  first  Conunission 
of  Inquiry,  namely,  the  separation  of  the 
episcopal  fund.  It  was  question  much  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  if  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
been  a  member  of  it,  he  could  have  had  the 
appropriation  of  certain  fiinds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  bishoprics  overlooked.  It  was  a 
subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mission, more  especially  as  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  late  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  entertained  a  different  opinion 
on  the  matter.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  if  the  House  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  separate  funds,  and  that 
the  common  episcopal  fund  be  made  one, 
it  would  at  once  "  shelve  "  the  question 
of  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics,  and 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  decision  that  there 
were  to  be  no  new  bishoprics.  He  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  could  not  consider  that  ques- 
tion so  absolutely  decided.  It  was  true  it 
was  not  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  Royal 
Commission  which  was  in  existence  three 
years  ago,  for  the  creation  of  new  bishops. 
The  Commissioners  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  considered  this  question, 
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and  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  give  as  much  of  the  funds  as  pos- 
sible for  the  creation  of  parochial- districts, 
and  that  no  Bill  should  be  introduced  for 
the  formation  of  any  new  bishoprics  until 
there  was  a  more  general  assent  to  such  a 
proposition  than  was  likely  to  be  obtained 
now.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  said, 
that  it  was  a  mistake   to  create  the  see 
of  Manchester.      He   (Lord  J.   Russell), 
however,  thought  that   if  a  diocese  was 
so  enormous   as   that  of  Chester,  and  if 
it  was  impossible  for  a  bishop  to  visit  the 
most  populous  parts  of  his  diocese,  there 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  dissent  from 
the  Church,  than  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  a   bishopric,  which  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
necessary.   He  differed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  regard  to  the  creation  of 
bishoprics.     Supposing  that  it  was   con- 
sidered right  to  add  to  those  which  were 
now  in  existence,  he  thought  that  they 
should  be  added  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
diocese  of  Manchester,  with  an  income  of 
about  4,0002.  a  year :  that  would  be  act- 
ing more  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Church,  as  at  present  constituted. 
He  did  not  think  that  such  bishops  could 
not   be   the  spiritual  heads  of  their  dio- 
ceses, or   that,  taking    into    account  the 
secular  duties  they  had  to  perform,  they 
could  fail  in  that  respect.     But  if  they 
were  to  be  made  elective  by  the  Church 
for   the  purposes  stated,  and  not  named 
by  the  Crown,  it  would  be  introducing  a 
new  mode   of  creating  bishoprics,  which 
must   jar  with   the   constitution    of    the 
Church,  or  overthrow  it.    It  might  happen 
that  the  system  would  not  work  well,  or  it 
might  be  said  that  it  was  a  better  one — 
that  it  was  an  error  that  bishops  should  be 
in  Parliament — that  their  temporal  power 
should  be  taken  away,  and  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
thus  a  different  set  of  bishops  altogether 
would  be  created.  He  looked  on  the  prospect 
of  such  a  result  with  alarm.    He  could  not 
now  enter  into  so  large  a  question,  but  if  a 
separation  of  the  Bishops  altogether  from 
the  State  was  to  take  place— if  they  were 
to  be  made  elective — to  be  removed  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  their  temporal 
power  taken  away — it  would  endanger  the 
Established  Church  as  it  was  now  consti- 
tuted.    For  those  reasons  he  thought  that 
the  episcopal  fund  should  be  joined  to  the 
parochial  fund,  and  that  it  was  not  advis- 
able to  begin  a  new  scheme  which  he  con- 


ceived would  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  Church. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  he'differed  with 
his  right  hon.  Colleague  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  see  of  Manchester; 
and  he  thanked  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head     of    the    Government    for    having 
selected  that  great  town  as  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.     It  being  so  large  a  town,  and 
the  fact  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter  haying 
been  already  formed,  justified  the  selection, 
and   in    that   his   noble  Friend  did  good 
service  to  the  Church  ;  but  he  must  re- 
mind his  noble  Friend,  that  when  he  formed 
that  see,  he  also  undertook  to  create  other 
new  bishops,  and  that  nothing  had  since 
occurred  to  prevent  that  being  done.      He 
felt  that  great  inconvenience  would  aiise 
from    the    separation   of    the  Episcopate 
from   the  State  on  the  plan  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  which  in  other  hands   and 
other  mouths  might  lead  to  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State.     There  was  another 
plan  which  might  be  carried  by  means  of  a 
statute  still  in  force,  namely,  the  sununon- 
ing  of  suffragan  bishops,  whose  sees  were 
created  by  the   statute  of  Henry  VIIL 
They  were   not   intended   to    sit   in    the 
House  of  Lords;  and  though  he  did  not 
admit  the  phrase  of  "  the  working  clergy,** 
in   contradistinction    to  such  a  bishop  as 
the   Bishop   of  London,   and  though   he 
would  not   admit  that   suffragan  bishops 
only  were  entitled  to  be  called  "working 
bishops,*'   still  their  junctions   would  be 
more    purely  episcopal  in   a    ministerial 
sense.     When  he  remembered  that  200 
years  ago  there  were  two  bishops  for  this 
metropolis,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  West- 
minister sat  by  the  side  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  he  thought  it  might  be  advisable 
to  summon  a  Bishop  of  Westminster,  and 
precedents  existed  for  doing  so.     His  ob- 
jection, however,  to  merging  the  episco- 
pal into  the  common  fund,  was,  that  what 
would  be  lost  there  would  never  be  re* 
covered.    It  was  true  his  noble  Friend  had 
not  thrown  aside  his  plan  for  the  creation 
of  three  new  bishoprics;  but   how  mnch 
greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  for* 
mation  would  there  be  when  the  present 
available  fund  was  thrown  aside.     If  the 
present  time  was  not  favourable  for  snck 
endowment,  when  would  it  be  likely  to  be 
more  favourable  to  transferring  a  sum  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  any  other  means 
for   such   a   purpose?     He  thought  that 
now,  while  they  had  the  means  of  such  en- 
dowments, they  ought  not  to  be  cast  awaj. 
His  noble  Friend  would  be  acting  more 
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consistently  with  the  pledge  he  gave 
three  years  ago,  if  he  took  the  Bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House  of  Lords,  which  pre- 
vented his  pledging  the  funds  irrevocably 
to  other  purposes. 

Mk.  HUME  thought  the  noble  Lord  was 
right  and  wise  in  the  course  he  now  pro- 
posed to  take.  When  the  reform  of  the 
Church  was  made  in  that  House,  it  was 
proposed  that  139,000^.  should  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  Bishops, 
and  that  every  shilling  that  arose  beyond 
that  sum  should  go  to  the  common  fund, 
and  it  was  a  fact,  that  at  that  time  2,000 
persons  who  were  doing  the  work  of  work- 
ing clergy  at  SOL  a  year,  were  willing  to 
give  the  Bishops  increased  income  without 
augmenting  the  efficiency  of  the  working 
clergy.  He  wished  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
while  he  wished  to  maintain  the  Church  in 
connexion  with  the  State,  would  not  go  on 
increasing  the  uumber  of  bishops  while 
the  working  clergy  were  so  ill  provided 
for.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  proceeding 
were  more  likely  than  any  other  to  pro- 
mote separation,  it  was  such  conduct;  and 
he  must  say  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  at- 
tempting three  years  ago  to  create  three 
new  bishoprics,  had  created  greater  hos- 
tility in  this  country  towards  the  Church, 
than  had  been  called  forth  by  any  other 
act  within  his  recollection.  He  hoped  he 
should  never  see  the  time  when  a  propo- 
sition should  be  made  in  that  House  to 
create  three  new  bishops,  and  pay  them 
out  of  funds  granted  by  Parliament  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  working  clergy. 
Many  parishes  were  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and  he  did  not  think  that  any  man 
who  was  a  friend  to  the  Church  could 
advise  the  endowment  of  7,000^,  or  8,0002. , 
or  10,0002.  a  year  more  for  bishops. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  denied  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  now  proposed  any  new 
endowment  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
On  the  contrary,  his  argument  was,  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  retain  the  funds 
already  in  hand  for  that  purpose,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  coming  upon  any 
other  fund.  The  only  argument  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  used  in  support)  of  the 
Motion  for  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion existing  in  many  districts  ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  should  bear  in  mind,  that  as 
the  clause  now  stood,  there  was  a  distinct 
provision  for  meeting  that  destitution  by 
allotting  the  surplus  of  the  episcopal  fund 


from  year  to  year  to  that  purpoae,  after 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  episcopate. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  deserve  the  reproach  that 
had  been  directed  against  him.  He  thought 
that  what  the  noble  Lord  had  now  said 
was  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer,  that 
there  had  not  been  that  general  concur- 
rence with  his  proposal  which  would  have 
justified  him  in  pressing  it.  The  complaint 
was,  that  the  Government  had  taken  the 
initiative.  It  was  just  the  contrary,  for 
they  were  acting  against  those  who  were 
assuming  and  oppressive.  The  distinction 
had  been  hitherto  known  in  the  Church 
of  establishing  one  fund  for  the  parochial 
clergy  and  another  for  the  Bishops.  When 
the  Bill  for  the  Manchester  bishopric  was 
brought  in,  there  were  opponents  who 
thought  that  the  provision  made  for  the 
Bishops  would  injure  the  provision  for  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  that  increase  in  the 
number  of  Bishops  was  not  the  measure 
which  the  times  required.  If  the  parochial 
destitution  were  met,  and  if  the  creation 
were  then  proposed  of  such  Bishops  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  pointed  out,  who 
should  be  the  centres  of  religious  society, 
he  believed  that  public  support  and  con- 
fidence would  be  with  the  Bishops  of  the 
present  day,  as  much  as  with  the  Bishops 
of  the  old  times.  If  they  attended  to 
parochial  wants,  no  friend  of  the  Church 
would  object  to  the  after  creation  of  Bi- 
shops— if  men  were  appointed  who  would 
go  among  the  people,  and  become  their 
friends  and  advisers  and  the  central  por- 
tions of  religious  society;  but  let  them  not 
postpone  the  parochial  clauns  of  the  bi- 
shoprics. He  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  parochial  destitution  at  present  de- 
manded great  attention;  and  he  could  not 
wonder  at  the  strong  feeling  that  existed 
on  that  subject,  that  that  parochial  desti- 
tution required  more  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  than  the  episcopate.  Let  them 
attend  to  that  point,  and  let  them  trust  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  there  would 
be  in  the  end  no  want  of  the  most  ample 
provision  that  might  be  required. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  had  heard  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cockermouth  with  great  pleasure,  be- 
cause it  would  appear  that  although  he 
was  not  about  to  support  the  clause  as  it 
stood,  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  those 
who  sat  near  him  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  to  do 
so.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  com- 
plained of  a  system  which  isolated  the 
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Bishops  from  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
and  imposed  upon  them  so  great  an  amount 
of  secular  duty  that  they  were  unable,  al- 
though their  motives  were  pure  and  inten- 
tions good,  to  perform  the  more  important 
spiritual  functions  which  they  had  to  dis- 
charge to  the  people  of  England  ;  that  if 
they  were  overworked  in  temporal  matters, 
their  minds  would  he  unfitted  for  those 
more  exalted   ofSces  which  they  had  to 
perform ;  for  there  being  so  few  men  for 
BO  vast  an  amount  of  secular  labour,  had 
the  effect  of  incapacitating  them  for  their 
higher  and   more  spiritual  duties.     But, 
before  those  districts  were  divided,  there 
must  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  laity 
an  ardent  desire  for  such  a  change;  and  if 
one  superior  and  larger  mind  were  intro- 
duced, who,  by  his  precepts  and  example, 
would  rouse  the  religious  feeling,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  spiritual  destitution  being 
brought  home  to  him,  more  would  have 
been  done  towards  creating  a  remedy  for 
the  evil  if  3,000^  or  4,000^  a  year  were 
spent  in  this  cause,  than  by  sending  out  a 
number  of  curates  at  100^.  a  year.     Ho 
would  read  to  the  House  the  opinion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him.     [The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
here  read  an  extract  from  a  charge  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  to  the  general  purport, 
that  ii  Bishops  were  not  merely  known  by 
name,  but  identified  themselves  with  their 
clergy,  and  with  the  people,   and  were 
known  to  their  flock  as  their  friend  and 
father — their  advisers  in  doubt,  and  assist- 
ants in  difficulty,  the  promoters  in  every 
good  work — encouraging  and   supporting 
the  weak,  and  rousing  the  lukewarm — ho 
conscientiously  believed  that  their  exer- 
tions of  body  and  mind  to  the  full  respond 
to  all  those  demands,  would  be  far  beyond 
the  average  physical  power  and   mental 
ability.]      He  thought  those   sentiments 
were  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.     It  was 
said  that  the  commanding  officer  should 
not  be  approached  by  the  common  men ; 
that  his  office  was  that  of  direction  ;  that 
actual  contact  with  the  people  was  reserved 
for  the  lesser  clergy.     He  could  not  con- 
ceive anything  more  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrines,  or  more  contrary  to  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people,  to  whom,  if 
one  thing  was  more  grateful  than  another, 
it  was,  that  a  man  of  high  place  and  dig- 
nity should  come  among  them  in  the  per- 
formance  of  his   office.     In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  there  were  the  same  number 
of  Bishops  in  Parliament  as  at  present, 


whilst    the    population    was    then     obIj 
4,000,000,  being  on  the  average  one  bi- 
shop to  every  150,000  of  the  population ; 
whilst  the  average  now  was  one  to  every 
700,000  of  the  population.     But  that  a  bi- 
shop should  be  less  respected  by  his  mingling 
with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  in  the 
exercise  of  his  vocation,  was  contranr  to 
Scripture  and  to  all  experience.     Talking 
about  principles  would  not,  he  believed,  move 
the  people.     What  they  wanted  was  to  see 
the  form  of  the  episcopacy  in  the  person 
of  the  bishop  himself  amone  them,   and 
that  effect  would  be  preventea  if  the  minds 
of  the  bishops  were  secularised  by  atten- 
tion to  temporal  affairs.     The  right  hon. 
Member  for   Oxford  University  had   said 
that  he  could  get  over  the  whole  difficult 
by  reanimating  a  dormant  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  confessed 
he  did  not   perceive  how  such  an  effisct 
could  be  so  produced.     If  these  two  funds 
were  fused,  the  tithes  would  be  abolished, 
and  could  not  be  enforced.     Episcopal  pro- 
perty had  been  left  for  episcopal  purposes, 
and  parochial  property  for  parocnial  pur- 
pose.    They  had  always  been  separate, 
and  now  it  was  proposed  to  fuse  them. 
He  regretted  to  hear  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  the  Bill  as  it  originaUy 
stood,  and  bring  forward  that  increase  of 
bishoprics  which  he  had  proposed  in  1846. 
He  regretted  it  greatly;  and  it  would  be 
a  source  of  great  regret   also   to  many 
good  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  the  noble  Lord  had  thought  that  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  concurrence  in  the 
country.      As    to   the    objection    of   the 
noble  Lord  to   the  proposal  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  with  respect  to  the  appomt- 
ment  of  bishops,  it  sliould  be  recollected 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  proposed  that 
they  should  be  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  bishops  were  now  elected,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  innovation  in 
that  respect.     But  with  respect  to  their 
non-admission  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
was  a  very  grave  and  difficult  question. 
He  confessed  that  if  the  Church  were  to 
be  created  for  the  first  time,  and  if  fw 
the  first  time  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  bo   a  connection  between  Church 
and    State,  he  would   doubt  if  it   wonld 
bo  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  that 
members  of  that  Church  by  their  ecclesi- 
astical  office   should  have   seats   in    the 
House  of  Lords;  but  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical system  had  grown  up  in  this  prac- 
tice, and  he  saw  great  advantage  in  its 
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retention.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
fact  of  hishops  having  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  to  he  an  argument  against 
the  increase  of  the  episcopacy;  and  rather 
than  forego  the  increase  of  authority 
that  was  necessary  in  the  Church,  with 
the  increase  of  population,  he  would  pre- 
fer to  sec  hishoprics  set  up  on  a  less 
splendid  scale,  and  even  without  the  pri- 
vilege that  was  set  up  hy  the  nohle  Lord 
as  an  ohstacle  to  their  appointment. 

Sib  B.  hall  said,  the  real  question 
hefore  the  House  was  whether  it  was  dc- 
sirahle  to  have  more  hishops,  or  a  greater 
numher  of  working  clergy.  Now,  he  found 
hy  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, on  the  30th  of  May,  1848,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  asked  the  question, 
**  We  are  told  hy  one  of  your  Lordship's 
hrethren  on  the  hench  that  an  additional 
numher  of  hishops  is  desirahle;*'  and  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  answered,  "I  think  that 
an  increase  of  hishops  is  very  desirahle  in 
some  instances;  but  if  I  were  asked  whe- 
ther I  think  it  were  more  desirable  than 
an  increase  of  the  working  clergymen  I 
do  not  think  it  more  desirable."  He  (Sir 
B.  Hall)  certainly  was  excessively  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  fact  of  the  bishops  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a  democratic  ele- 
ment of  that  assembly.  He  had  always 
understood  that  they  were  the  very  anti- 
podes to  the  democratic  element.  They 
were  always  opposed  to  liberal  measures, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  without  any  improvement.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Established  Church  if  the 
Bishops  had  not  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  thought 
otherwise;  but  what  an  argument  they  were 
raising  against  themselves  by  wanting  to 
have  bishops  without  seats  in  Parliament. 
They  might  make  up  their  minds  to  this, 
that  if  there  were  more  bishops  the  people 
would  think  it  would  be  much  better  for 
them  to  give  up  their  seats,  to  live  in  their 
dioceses,  to  mingle  with  their  clergy,  and 
to  superintend  and  guide  them.  Now,  he 
took  the  liberty,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  of  stating  the  condition  of  the 
working  clergy  in  his  neighbourhood. 
They  were  now  wanting  more  bishops 
when  there  were  fpoor  clergymen  living 
in  farm  houses,  having  no  glebe  houses, 
and  in  a  worse  condition  than  farm  la- 
bourers. If  they  wanted  to  have  more 
bishops  let  them  do  this :  They  had 
bishops  with  incomes  varying  from  4,5001. 


to  1,5001.  a  year;  let  these  bishops  sac- 
rifice a  portion  of  their  enormous  incomes 
to  support  the  new  bishops.     Look  at  the 
condition  of  the  workmg  clergy.     He  had 
taken  the  cases  of  eight  cdphabetically, 
living  in  his  neighbourhood.     The  livings 
of  all  of  them  were  under  70^.  a  year; 
they  varied  from  4:51,  to  68^.  the  highest. 
In  the  diocese  of  St.  David's  there  were 
23  curates,  whoso  income  exceeded  1007. 
a  year,  14  not  exceeding  100^,  11  not  ex- 
ceeding 80^,  14  under  60^,  39  under 502., 
and  53  whose  incomes  varied  from  101.  to 
40^     And  yet  those  men  were  obliged  to 
appear  as  gentlemen.     He  knew  a  case, 
happening  nearly  at  his  own  door,  of  a 
poor  clergyman  who  was  anxious,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  miserable  stipend  he  had 
as  a  curate,    to  have   clothes  and   food 
given   to  him   which   were   about    being 
given  to  the  poor ;  and  who  was  thank- 
ful that   they  were  bestowed  upon  him; 
and    when    a    proud    dignitary   of    the 
Church  saw  him  working  in  a  garden  in 
a  coloured  coat,  he  blamed  him  for  not 
wearing  a  coat  which  he  could  not  afford 
to  purchase.     He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  consider- 
ed that  the  case  of  the  poor  clergymen 
ought  to  be  regarded  before  they  appomted 
more  bishops. 

Mr.  a.  B.  hope  said,  of  all  the  falla- 
cies brought  forward,  that  of  insinuating 
that  the  bishops  were  not  working  men 
was  the  most  shallow.  The  accusation  was 
that  the  wealthy  bishops  neglected  their 
flocks,  and  looked  after  their  temporal  con- 
cerns. Now  what  was  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  ?  Why,  that  a 
set  of  bishops  should  be  created  with  more 
limited  incomes,  who  must  be  working 
clergy,  and  take  an  active  part  in  their 
flocks.  This  was  the  practical  answer  to 
the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebono  at  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing. The  Committee  were  now  called 
upon  to  divide  on  a  matter  which  the 
House  affirmed  four  years  ago,  and  which 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  the  Government,  without  any  reason 
whatever,  now  asked  the  House  to  break 
the  pledge  that  was  made  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  four  new  bishops,  when  in 
reality  only  one  had  been  appointed.  With 
reference  to  the  curates  of  Wales,  there 
were  various  modes  which  might  be  thought 
of  to  better  their  position.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  a  subscription  from  the  land- 
owners would  not  be  amiss,  even  if  it  only 
went  to  the  extent  of  a  new  black  coati  in- 
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Btead  of  a  coloured  one.  A  more  fallacious 
and  claptrap  argument  than  that  the  bi- 
shops were  not  working  clergy  he  never 
heard 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  suggested  that  the 
Welsh  gentlemen  ought  to  give  back  their 
tithes  to  the  Church,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  State  having  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  property  of  the  Bishops  and  of 
the  Church,  and  having  now  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  its  hands,  the  question  was 
how  they  could  apply  it  to  tfa^  most  useful 
purpose.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment left  it  free  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  either  to  provide  for  the 
inferior  clergy  or  to  create  new  bishops. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  sensible 
plan.  He  was  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  decide 
for  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  what 
channel  this  fund  should  go.  These  rea- 
sons induced  him  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord. 

Sir  T.  D.  ACL  AND  preferred  the  clause 
as  it  had  been  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  the  clause  should  not  be  adopt- 
ed, they  would  put  off  in  perpetuity  any 
extension  of  the  inferior  body  of  the  clergy. 

Mr.  p.  W.  wood  did  not  think  the 
ecclesiastical  fund  could  have  been  separ- 
ated in  the  first  instance  on  any  principle. 
The  right  course  from  the  first  would  have 
been  to  consider  it  as  a  Church  fund  for 
all  purposes — the  establishment  of  bishop- 
rics, and  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution. 
Hs  protested  against  the  distinction  drawn 
between  the  bishops  and  the  working  clergy. 
The  bishops  worked  as  much  as  the  work- 
ing clergy — they  worked  in  producing  the 
working  clergy.  Wherever  an  active  and 
diligent  bishop  was  placed,  there  was  cer- 
tain to  bo  an  increase  of  the  working 
clergy.  Thirteen  bishops  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  colonies  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  result  had  been  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  number  of  the  clergy 
had  been  doubled,  and  in  some  instances 
it  had  increased  threefold.  So  far  from 
thinking  that  the  clause  which  had  come 
from  the  House  of  Lords  would  effect  the 
object  in  view,  it  did  not  provide  that  the 
surplus  from  year  to  year  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  common  fund,  but  that  the 
Commissioners  should  ft*om  time  to  time, 
as  they  should  think  fit,  hand  over  such 
portions  as  they  might  think  right.  Now, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  one 


common  fund  for  every  church  purpose* 
the  disposition  of  which  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  determino  whe- 
ther to  establish  an  additional  bbhop,  or 
increase  the  remuneration  of  the  working 
clergy. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  it  was  be- 
cause he  firmly  believed  the  clause  as  it 
had  come  down  from  the  House  of  Lords 
was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  and  the  people,  that  be 
supported  it  in  opposition  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  last  had  stated  that,  as  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  Government 
would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners the  power  to  appropriate  grants  of 
money,  either  for  the  creation  of  new  bi- 
shoprics or  the  endowment  of  poor  livings, 
ho  thought  that  the  Amendment  was  most 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  He  (Lord  J.  Man- 
ners) wished  to  ask  the  Government  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  point  out  any  other 
means  than  those  submitted  to  them  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  this  Bill  for  creating  ad- 
ditional bishoprics;  or  whether  thoj  in- 
tended the  country  to  go  on  from  year  to 
year,  satisfied  with  the  pledge  they  gave 
in  ]  846,  without  evincing  any  intention  to 
carry  that  pledge  practically  into  effect. 
In  the  Royal  Commission  under  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  acted,  the 
Queen  expressed  a  desire  that  a  measure 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  es- 
tablishing a  bishopric  of  Manchester,  and, 
as  soon  as  conveniently  might  be,  three  ad- 
ditional bishoprics.  Now,  he  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government  what  measures  they 
were  prepared  to  propose  to  carry  out  that 
object;  aud  whether,  if  the  Committee 
adopted  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord, 
he  would  give  them  any  reasonable  hope 
that,  before  the  end  of  this  or  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  these  three  addi- 
tional bishoprics  would  be  created  ?  He 
considered  that  a  bishop  ought  to  be  able  to 
confer  with  every  one  of  his  clergy  on  every 
point  connected  with  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  the  people;  but  while  the  pre- 
sent dioceses  were  continued  in  their  enor- 
mous magnitude,  it  was  impossible  that 
such  relations  could  be  established;  and  it 
was  because  he  was  convinced  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  England  required 
at  this  moment  a  great  extension  of  the 
episcopate,  which  the  Amendment  would 
tend  to  prevent,  that  ho  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  withhold  from  it  their  assent. 
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Mr.  turner  doubted  whether  the 
effect  of  the  clause  would  not  prevent,  at 
any  future  time,  the  endowment  of  new 
bishoprics.  The  early  part  of  the  clause 
w^as  so  constructed  that  it  carried  the  sur- 
plus of  the  ecclesiastical  fund  to  the  com- 
mon fund,  which  was  devoted  to  other  than 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  Although  some 
words  of  the  clause  would  admit  a  double 
interpretation,  there  was  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  first  part  of  the  clause 
would  not  carry  over  the  surplus  of  the  in- 
creased fund  into  the  common  fund. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
this — that  there  were  certain  purposes 
which  could  be  provided  for  out  of  the  com- 
mon fund ;  there  were  other  purposes  which 
could  be  provided  for  out  of  the  episcopal 
fund,  and  to  those  purposes  only  could  that 
fund  be  applied  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
either  the  one  fund  or  the  other  was  at 
present  applicable  to  the  formation  and 
endowment  of  new  bishoprics.  The  clause 
as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  only 
provided  that,  the  episcopal  fund  remain- 
iDg  as  it  now  was,  any  surplus  that  might 
accrue  should  be  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  tbo  common  fund.  The  clause, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  provide  that  there  should  in 
future  be  only  one  fund,  but  that  provision 
should  be  made  out  of  that  common  fund, 
not  only  for  the  augmentation  of  small  liv- 
ings, and  other  objects  at  present  provided 
for  out  of  the  common  fund,  but  that  such 
fund  should  also  be  applicable  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  poorer  sees,  and  to  the  other 
objects  now  provided  for  out  of  the  episco- 
pal fund.  Therefore,  by  the  Amendment 
he  proposed,  there  was  clearly  a  power 
given  to  apply  what  would  hereafter  be 
the  common  fund — to  consist  of  the  pre- 
sent common  fund  and  the  episcopal  fund — 
to  purposes  to  which  the  episcopal  fund 
was  now  applicable,  such  as  the  increase 
of  the  smaller  bishoprics;  but  ho  did  not 
think  that  either  in  the  clause  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stood,  or  as  the  Government  proposed 
to  alter  it,  there  was  any  power  of  found- 
ing or  endowing  new  bishoprics.  That, 
ho  apprehended,  must  be  done  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Now  there  being  at  present 
a  separate  episcopal  fund,  and  there  exist- 
ing a  surplus  of  that  episcopal  fiind,  it 
might  be  argued  that  it  would  be  a  proper 
application  of  that  surplus  to  found  and 
endow  new  bishoprics.  But  he  thought  it 
could  be  more  naturally  argued  that  the 
first  application  of  the  common  fund,  after 
providiDg  for  those  things  required  by  Act 


of  Parliament,  should  be  to  increase  the 
small  livings.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it 
might,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishoprics;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  for  that  purpose  the  in- 
tentions of  Parliament  were  at  all  prevent- 
ed by  the  Amendment  which  he  proposed. 
All  that  was  intended  was,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  small  livings  rather  than  the 
increase  of  bishoprics  should  first  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  had  told  them  that  all  the  applica- 
tions for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings 
that  had  been  hitherto  or  might  hereafter 
be  made  to  the  Ecclesiastial  Commissioners 
under  his  proposed  arrangement,  must  be 
satisfied  before  any  additional  bishoprics 
were  founded.  Now,  they  had  it  on  re- 
cord that  there  had  been  already  1,100  ap- 
plications of  that  nature;  and  how  many 
more  might  be  made  in  time  to  come,  it 
would  surpass  the  imagination  of  man  to 
discover.  He  asked  any  Gentleman,  there- 
fore, who  thought  that  an  increase  of  the 
episcopacy  was  necessary  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  Church,  whether 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  afforded 
an  equal  chance  for  the  erection  of  those 
bishoprics  with  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  111; 
Noes  163  :  Majority  52. 

Proposed  words  added. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
on  Friday. 

HOME-MADE  SPIRITS  IN  BOND  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  *'  That  "  to  the  end  of  the 
Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  three  months, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee,"  in- 
stead thereof. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divide : — Ayes  120;  Noes 
121 :  Majority  1. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 
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Bill  put  off  for  three  months. 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1850. 

Minutes.]  Pubuo  Bills. — 3*  Elections  (Ire- 
land); Inspection  of  Coal  Mines;  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Reported. — Union  of  Liberties  with  Counties. 

8*  Court  of  Session  (Scotland) ;  General  Board 
of  Health ;  Law  of  Oop/right  of  Design  Amend- 
ment. 

DEATH  OF  H.  R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
rose  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  loss  of 
that  inestimable  person  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  had  been  done  in  another  place 
on  the  death  of  a  great  statesman  and 
patriot.  He  trusted  that  their  Lordships 
would  not  fail  in  expressing  their  regret  in 
a  form  which  he  suggested.  His  late 
Royal  Highness  had  been  a  Member  of 
their  Lordships'  House  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  during  which  period  he  had  been 
universally  respected  and  beloved.  His 
private  conduct  was  not  only  unexception- 
able, but  he  was  the  kindest  friend,  the 
most  amiable  and  good-natured  man  living. 
His  beneficence  was  proverbial — his  chari- 
ties were  innumerable.  The  pains  and  ar- 
duous labour  he  went  through  to  promote 
every  charity  could  alone  be  properly  esti- 
mated by  the  efficiency  and  success  which 
uniformly  attended  his  exertions  in  such 
cases.  In  early  life  his  dominion  in  Han- 
over stamped  his  reputation  as  a  civil  and 
military  governor;  and  had  he  had  a  wider 
field  alloted  to  him,  his  name  might  have 
been  numbered  amongst  the  proudest  of 
our  military  heroes.  Would  to  God  he  had 
the  eloquence  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
the  character  of  this  inestimable  Prince ! 
The  tears  which  were  now  scarce  dried  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  untoward  fate,  were  be- 
dewed again  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
loss — for  him  who  was  almost  the  last  of 
the  illustrious  line  of  Brunswick,  to  which 
Bngland  owed  such  years  of  glory  and 
prosperity.  Ho  hoped  that  their  Lordships, 
by  agreeing  to  an  immediate  adjournment, 
would  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  whilst  they  deeply  mourned  % 


great  and  distinguished  patriot,  tbej  were 
equally  sensible  of  the  loss  of  an  inesti- 
mftble  Pnnce 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said: 
I  readily  subscribe,  my  Lords,  to  all,  and 
am  ready  to  subscribe  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  noble  Marquess  has  said,  with  re- 
spect to  the  truly  amiable  and  distin- 
guished qualities  of  that  illustrious  Person- 
age whose  loss  we  all  deplore.  With  re- 
spect to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  his 
fidelity  to  his  Sovereign  and  to  his  countrj 
in  all  the  situations  in  which  he  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  performance  of  great 
public  duties,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
and  one  feeling  in  the  House.  But,  mj 
Lords,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  object 
to  the  proposition  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  now  made  to  the  House — ^not 
merely  because  it  has  not  been  usual  for 
the  House  to  adopt  the  course  now  sug- 
gested, upon  similar  occasions — not  mercuy 
because  the  other  House  has  not  adjourn- 
ed, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  proceeded 
with  the  public  business  ;  but  because,  if 
this  Motion  were  agreed  to,  it  would  de- 
prive your  Lordships  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  that  which  I  intend  to  propose — 
namely,  agreeing  to  an  Address  of  Con- 
dolence to  Her  Majesty.  It  would  deprive 
us,  my  Lords,  of  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  making  known  those  sentiments  of 
regret  at  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  and 
of  conveying  them  to  Her  Miuesty.  I  in- 
tend to  propose  an  Address  of  Condolenee 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  also  an  Address  to 
another  illustrious  Person,  with  whose  feel- 
ings I  am  sure  the  House  will  deeply  sym- 
pathise— I  mean  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  entirely  concurred 
in  the  kindly  and  respectful  feeling  which 
had  urged  his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry)  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  although  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  Motion  itself.  As  their  Lordships 
would  all  unanimously  agree  to  the  Ad* 
dresses  which  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  would  imme- 
diately propose,  he  would  only  say  that  he 
had  a  painful  satisfaction  in  agreeing  in 
all  that  his  two  noble  Friends  had  stated 
respecting  the  great  and  distinguished 
merits  of  the  illustrious  individual  who  had 
just  been  withdrawn  from  us.  He  had 
long  lived  upon  terms  of  social  intercourse 
with  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  had  also  transacted  busi- 
ness with  him  on  various  occasions;  and 
he  could  therefore  say,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, that  no  Prince  had  ever  been  n 
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greater  ornament  to  the  exalted  station  in 
which  he  was  placed,  or  had  ever  hcen 
more  universally  respected  in  his  private 
and  in  his  public  life,  and  in  the  respon- 
sible situation  he  had  long  held  as  the  re- 
presentative of  his  Sovereign  in  his  con- 
tinental dominions.  He  would  saj  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  what  ho  had  never 
been  able  to  say  of  any  other  public  man, 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  single  individual 
speak  in  other  than  kindly  and  respectful 
terms  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
satd,  far  be  it  from  a  humble  Peer  like 
himself  to  set  himself  up  against  the  col- 
lective sense  and  wisdom  of  their  Lord- 
ships; still  he  thought  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess might  have  deferred  to  another  day 
the  Motion  of  Condolence  which  he  had 
just  declared  his  intention  to  propose.  He 
threw  upon  the  noble  Marquess  all  the  re- 
sponsibility of  not  paying  to  an  illustrious 
Peer  of  the  Blood  Royal  an  honour  which 
had  been  paid  to  a  distinguished  patriot  in 
another  place.  He  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  their  Lordships,  but  still  remained  under 
the  conviction  that  the  Motion  which  he 
had  proposed  was  not  an  improper  Motion 
for  their  Lordships  to  accede  to. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said, 
that  whilst  he  appreciated  the  motives  which 
had  induced  the  noble  Marquess  to  take 
the  unusual  course  which  he  had  taken,  it 
would  be  a  deviation  from  the  usual  course 
to  postpone  to  another  day  an  Address  of 
Condolence  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  that  the  noble  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  not  given  a  single  satisfactory  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  move  the  two  Ad- 
dresses of  Condolence  which  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  then  allow  their  Lordships  to 
adjourn. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  HER 
MAJESTY. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said, 
that  after  what  had  just  passed,  and  after 
the  various  tributes  of  respect  which  had 
been  paid  by  different  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  memory  of  the  late  illustrious 
Duke,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him 
again  to  state  at  any  length  the  deep  sense 
wnich  the  House  entertained  of  the  af- 
flicting loss  which  it  had  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  the  country,  and  which  had  fallen 
with  peculiar  severity  on  Her  Majesty  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
He  would  therefore  at  once  propose^ 


'*  That  an  humble  Addrofls  be  presented  to  Her 
Majestj,  to  express  the  deep  Coneem  of  this 
Ilouse  at  the  Loss  whioh  Her  Majesty  has  sus- 
tained hj  the  Death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  to  condole  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will  ever  participate 
with  the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  attachmenli 
in  whatever  may  concern  the  Feelings  and  Inter* 
ests  of  Her  Majesty  and  Her  illustrious  House." 

Ho  also  proposed  that  this  Address  should 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  such  of 
their  Lordships  as  held  white  staves. 

LoBD  REDESDALE  felt  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  absence  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  who  was  not  then 
in  his  place,  that  some  Peer  should  rise 
from  the  ranks  on  that  side  of  the  House 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  public  that  an  en« 
tire  unanimity  was  exhibited  by  their  Lord* 
ships  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  He, 
therefore,  presumed  to  raise  his  voice  in 
support  of  the  Motion,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  regret  which  all  felt  at  the  la- 
mentable death  of  His  Royal  Highness. 
The  House  had  lost  an  illustrious  Menibery 
who  had  given  a  noble  example  of  great 
patriotism,  and  great  private  virtues,  in  an 
exalted  station. 

On  Question,  agreed  to  Nemine  DUsen" 
tiente. 

It  was  also  ordered.  That  the  said  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
Lords  with  white  staves. 

ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  HER 
ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS 
OF   CAMBRU)GE. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  then 
rose,  and  moved — 

"  That  this  House  do  condole  with  Her  Royal 
Highness  tho  Duchess  of  Cambridge  on  the  Loss 
which  Sho  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

Agreed  to  Nemine  Dissentiente, 

Ordered — 

"  That  a  Message  of  Condolence  be  sent  to  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
that  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  and  the  Earl  of 
Powis  do  attend  Her  Royal  Highness  with  the 
said  Message." 

ELECTIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  give  power  to  erect  a  certain  number 
of  polling  booths  in  different  parts  of  the 
counties  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  afford  facili- 
ties for  the  carrying  on  of  elections  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  English  counties. 
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The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHBLL  ap- 
proYed  highly  of  the  measure,  hut  should 
take  occasion  to  propose  several  amend- 
ments in  Committee.  He  should  move  a 
clause  to  enact  that  any  clergyman  or 
minister  of  any  religious  denomination  at- 
tempting to  coerce,  intimidate,  or  restrain 
any  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege, 
should  he  liahle  to  he  indicted  for  misde- 
meanour. Such  a  provision,  he  was  satis- 
fied, would  he  productive  of  the  greatest 
practical  henefit  in  Ireland.  The  18th 
clause  had  also  something  very  ohjection- 
ahle,  hecause  the  Act  limited  the  duration 
of  the  election  to  two  days  for  the  counties, 
and  one  day  for  the  horoughs,  and  this 
clause  allowed  the  election,  in  the  case  of 
a  riot  occurring  to  he  postponed  from  day 
to  day  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  pro- 
vision would  have  a  tendency  to  induce 
parties  to  get  up  a  row  for  the  purpose  of 
protracting  the  excitement  of  the  election. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Monteaole 
and  the  Earl  of  Glenoall, 

BiU  read  2». 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE- 
ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  it  is  my  most 
painful  duty,  hcfore  this  House  proceeds 
to  the  husiness  of  the  day,  to  ask  them  to 
concur  with  me  in  an  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, expressing  the  deep  regret  of  the 
House  on  the  loss  which  Her  Majesty  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  It  will  not 
he  necessary,  I  am  sure,  for  me  to  say 
many  words  to  induce  the  House  to  agree 
with  me  in  this  Motion,  by  describing  the 
many  virtues  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge— ^the  kindness  of  all  his  acts — ^his 
benevolence  towards  all  classes  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects — his  unaffected  demeanour 
in  both  public  and  private  life — qualities 
which  caused  him  to  be  sincerely  respected 
by  all  people  in  this  country.  I  should  say, 
with  respect  to  his  political  life,  that  there 
was  the  same  kindness  displayed  in  that  as 
he  had  ever  evinced  in  his  private  life,  and 
that,  although  he  held  his  own  opinions, 
and  held  finnly  to  what  he  thought  was 


right,  no  one  could  ever  perceive  the  least 
difference  in  his  manner  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  political  sentiments. 
No  man  was  ever  more  free  from  bitterness 
of  spirit,  or  more  entirely  impressed  than 
he  was  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  cha- 
rity towards  all  men.     His  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  those  more  common  acts  of  life 
which  are  usually  denominated  charity,  none 
can  fail  to  remember.     The  support  and 
countenance  which  during  his  lifetime  he 
gave  to  all  institutions  of  that  kind,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  attended  to  all 
applications  and  requests  made  to  him  bj 
the  societies  which  enjoyed  his  patronage, 
will  cause  his  loss  to  be  most  deeply  felt. 
Although  he  never  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  this  country,  yet 
for  more  than  twenty  years  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover;  and  his  mild,  temperate* 
and  impartial  conduct  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  station  there,  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  Hanover,  and  pre- 
served their  attachment  to  the  Crown.     I 
presume,  therefore,  that  this  House  will 
readily  agree  to  an  Address  of  Condolence 
to  Her  Majesty  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 
The  Marquess  of  GRANBY:    Sir,  I 
hope  that,  on  account  of  the  long  acquaint- 
ance I  had  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  great  kindness  I  ever  experienced 
^m  His  Royal  Highness,  the  House  will 
not  charge  me  with  presumption  in  rising 
to  second  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Sir,  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  past 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge — whether  as 
conferring  additional  honour  on  the  House 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  in  his  own  and 
individual  person  doing  everything  in  his 
power  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  his 
fellow-men,    and    especially    the    poorer 
classes,  we  cannot  but  consider  his  demise 
as  a  great  national  loss.  The  sole  object  of 
his  life  was  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  this  country.     No 
matter  what  occupation  ho  might  be  en- 
gaged upon,  or  in  what  part  of  the  country 
soever  ho  might  happen  to  be  residing — if 
he  thought  he  could  be  of  service  to  those 
poorer  classes,  he  put  aside  at  once  every 
private  consideration,  and  every  feeling  of 
private  convenience,  and  hastened  to  do 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.      I  am   assured  that 
every  class  in  this  country,  of  every  shade 
in  political  opinion,  will  feel  his  loss  most 
deeply.     They  will  feel  that  they  have  lost 
not  only  an  illustrious,  a  noble,  and  truly 
British  Prince,  but  a  kind  and  affectionate 
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friend  and  benefactor,  ever  ready  and  wil- 
ling, when  possible,  to  relieye  their  suffer- 
ings. 

Resolved,  Nemine  Contradicente — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  express  the  deep  concern  of  this  House 
at  the  loss  which  Her  Majesty  has  sustained  bj 
the  death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  to  condole  with  Her  Majesty  on 
this  melancholy  occasion ,  and  to  assure  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  this  House  will  ever  participate  with 
the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  attachment  in 
whatever  may  concern  the  feelings  and  interett  of 
Her  Majesty  and  Her  illustrious  House." 

Ordered — 

**  That  the  said  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  such  Members  of  this  House  as  are  of 
Her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Priyy  Council." 

MESSAGE  OF  CONDOLENCE  TO  THE 
DUCHESS  OF  CAMBRn)GE. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  House  will  concur  unani- 
mously in  condoling  with  the  Duchess  of  Gam- 
bridge  upon  the  distressing  loss  Her  Rojal 
Highness  has  sustained.  1  feel  it,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  simply  move 
that  a  Message  expressive  of  the  condo- 
lence of  the  House  with  the  Duchess  on 
the  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, be  sent  to  Her  Royal  Highness  by 
Lord  Seymour  and  the  Marquess  of  Granby. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  an  sure  I  shall 
only  express  the  universal  feeling,  when  I 
say  that  an  Address  of  Condolence  by  the 
House  of  Commons  was  never  dictated  by 
a  spirit  of  sympathy  more  sincere  and  more 
profound  than  this.  The  Prince  we  have 
lost  was  one  who  had  endeared  himself  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  He  pos- 
sessed the  affections  of  their  hearts  through 
his  benevolence,  and  they  looked  with  pride 
upon  his  active  and  useful  career,  and  the 
manly  cordiality  which  ever  distinguished 
the  character.  The  illustrious  Lady  whose 
bereavement  we  now  deplore,  and  upon 
which  we  now  condole  her,  will,  I  hope,  in 
time  feel  some  consolation  for  her  loss  in 
the  recollection  of  the  benevolence  of  his 
life — in  the  recollection  that  his  honours 
have  devolved  upon  a  son  whom  this 
country  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
regard  with  interest  and  fondness,  and 
in  whose  person  will  live  the  sacred  me- 
mory of  him  whose  eyes  she  closed  upon  a 
life  she  had  rendered  a  life  of  happiness  by 
her  tenderness  and  devotion. 

Resolved,  Nemine  Contrctdicente-^ 

"  That  this  House  do  condole  with  Her  Royal 
Highness  th^  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  at  the  loss 


which  She  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

Ordered — 

"  That  a  Message  of  Condolence  be  sent  to  Her 
Ro3ral  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and 
that  Lord  Seymour  and  the  Marquess  of  Granby 
do  attend  Her  Royal  Highness  with  the  said  Mes- 
sage.'* 

ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 

Mb.  LOCKE  KING  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  franchise  in 
counties  in  England  and  Wales.     He  was 
convinced  that  whatever  objection  might 
be  advanced  against  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  he  asked  leave  to  introduce,  the  prin* 
ciple  of  it  was  a  sound  one.     His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  had,  year 
after  year,  brought  forward  a  Motion  for  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  reform  in  Par- 
liament; but  that  plan,  supported  as  it  had 
been  by  increased  minorities  in  the  House, 
was,  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  been  told,  too 
like  the  Charter  to  be  entertained  in  that 
House.     It  was  surprising  that  the  ano- 
maly of  the  county  franchise  should  be  suf- 
fered to  continue,  when  it  was  admitted 
that  property  and  nothing  else  was  repre- 
sented in  that  House — that  a  man  should 
be  allowed  to  have  forty  votes  in  forty  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  value  of  405.  each, 
when  a  person  living  in  a  house  of  the 
value  of  40^  a  year  was  not  allowed  to  be 
represented  at  all.     He  was  not  asking  for 
a  great  measure  of  reform.     He  only  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  a  great  anomaly  bj 
a  change  so  moderate  that  it  would  show 
on  the  result  who  of  the  Members  of  that 
House  were  in  favour  of  moderate  reform, 
and  who  were  in  favour  of  retaining  all 
things  as  they  were.     He  would  take  the 
borough  of  Reigate  as  an  example.     Why 
should  a  10^  householder  in  that  borough 
have  the  1 98th  share  in  sending  a  Member 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  a  person 
living  in  a  larger  and   better  house  at 
Croydon — a  house  somewhat  short  of  SOU 
rent  —  was  not  allowed  to  have  even  a 
6,000th  share  in  returning  Members  for 
the    Eastern   Division  of  Surrey?    Why 
should  not  the  occupier  of  such  a  house, 
or  of  a  house  and  land,  be  entitled  to  be 
one  of  the  10,000,  or  20,000,  or  30,000 
electors  of  a  county,  whilst  another  was  al- 
lowed to  be  an  elector  for  a  borough  if  he 
paid  only  lOl.  ?  The  existing  system  was 
most  anomalous  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  respects.     Twenty-two  boroughs  re- 
turning forty-two  Members  had  altogether 
only  6,885  electors;  or,  upon  an  average. 
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163  eleoiora,  returning  one  Member  eaoh; 
wlulst  in  the  West  Riding  of  Torkshire, 
34,000  electors  sent  only  two  Members  to 
serve  in  that  House.  No  doubt  much 
might  be  said  about  the  influence  exercised 
in  small  boroughe;  and  it  was  found  from 
the  reports  of  Election  Committees,  that  in 
certain  boroughs  in  the  south  and  south- 
west of  England,  a  few  hundred  persons, 
shopkeepers,  and  others,  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  their  votes.  Thus  the  effects  of 
the  franchise  being  given  to  such  large 
towns  as  Birmingham  and  Manchester  was 
practically  neutralised.  A  largo  and  im- 
portant step  would  be  taken  in  the  way  of 
improvement  in  this  respect,  if  counties 
were  placed  exactly  upon  the  same  footing 
as  boroughs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
desired  to  keep  the  great  body  of  the 
people  from  any  share  in  the  election  of 
their  representatives,  they  might  do  better 
by  reverting  to  the  old  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem, with  its  avowed  oligarchical  and  aris- 
tocratic domination.  But  having  begun  the 
good  work  of  making  the  liberties  of  the 
people  a  reality,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
House  could  now  refuse  to  move  onward. 
There  had  been  no  cause  whatever  to  re- 
gret the  great  social  revolutions  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  passing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  and  the  Reform  Act,  or  in  the 
adoption  of  free  trade,  for  they  had  only 
removed  inequalities  that  were  shocking  to 
common  sense  and  common  justice,  and  he 
now  called  upon  the  House  to  remove  in- 
equalities not  less  obvious  and  anomalous. 
Such  a  measure  as  he  had  here  pointed  out 
would  palliate  the  strong  sense  of  injustice 
created  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the 
people  who  were  quite  as  fit  to  enjoy  the 
franchise  as  those  upon  whom  it  had  been 
conferred,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  Re- 
form Bill.  One  benefit  would  certainly  ac- 
crue from  the  measure.  It  would  test  the 
sincerity  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
still  clung  to  protection,  and  who  asserted 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  in 
favour  of  a  bread  tax,  for  they  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  of  trying  the  question 
with  an  extended  suffrage  in  the  very  dis- 
tricts wherein  they  alleged  distress  existed 
to  the  greatest  extent. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

'*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
the  Franchise  in  Counties  in  England  and  Wales 
the  same  as  that  in  Boroughs,  by  giving  the  right 
of  voting  to  all  occupiers  of  tenements  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  ton  pounds.'' 

Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion.  The 
noble  Lord  who  had  brought  in  the  Reform 


Bill  m  the  year  1830,  had  himself  admitted 
that  he  was  prepared  to  extend  it,  but  he 
had  not  stated  to  what  extent  he  would  go« 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  people  conld 
not  be  trusted.  He.(Mr.  Hume)  thought 
that  the  more  the  people  were  trusted,  the 
more  they  would  act  faithfully  towards  their 
country;  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
maintain  the  liberties  which  they  enjoyed. 
He  asked  the  noble  Lord  in  what  way 
could  further  progress  be  made  with  so  little 
risk  and  danger  as  in  that  way  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  now  pointed  ont  ?  There 
was  a  variety  of  qualifications  amounting 
to  some  seventy  or  eighty,  by  which  people 
were  entitled  to  vote  in  this  country.  He 
did  not  ask  to  extend  or  increase  the  num- 
ber of  anomalies,  but  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions being  that  lOl.  householders  should 
have  a  vote  in  a  borough,  he  only  asked 
the  House  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to 
counties.  There  could  not  be  any  risk. 
The  parties  who  occupied  102.  houses  in 
the  county  towns  were  superior  to  the  men 
who  voted  for  a  lOl,  franchise  in  the  coun- 
try. He  held  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Surrey  to  be  one  which  the 
House  might  safely  adopt,  without  alarm- 
ing the  most  timid  reformer.  All  the  world 
was  extending  its  representative  govern- 
ment. The  peace,  the  order,  the  satiafao- 
tion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, ought  to  encourage  those  who  had  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  principles  which 
they  admitted.  The  time  was  come  for 
reform.  It  was  the  act  of  a  wise  man  to 
move  while  everything  was  quiet,  and  to 
carry  out  reform  gradually.  The  Motion 
was  extremely  well  planned;  and  he  hoped 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West- 
minster would  allow  the  division  to  be 
taken  simply  on  this  Motion,  and  there- 
fore he  would  strongly  advise  the  gallant 
Officer  to  postpone  his  Motion.  If  they  had 
not  had  reform  in  Parliament  at  the  time 
it  took  place,  they  would  have  had  discon- 
tent, and  in  all  probability  we  should  have 
been  visited  with  some  of  those  troubles 
under  which  other  countries  had  suffered. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  a  late  address,  had  said 
that  it  was  true  wisdom  to  move  in  the  path 
of  reform  whilst  matters  were  peaceable 
and  quiet.  He  would  offer  a  little  advice; 
he  believed  that  there  was  scarcely  one 
Member  in  the  House  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  the  suffrage  to  Birming- 
ham and  other  large  towns  who  would  not 
admit  that  if  reform  had  then  been  acceded 
to,  the  great  cry  which  took  place  subse- 
quently for  reform  would  have*  been  post- 
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poned ;  but  that  reform  had  placed  this 
country  in  a  situation  in  which  it  could 
carry  out  further  reforms  in  security. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  said,  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  he  should  comply  with 
his  wishes,  although  his  Motion  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House  as  an  original  Mo- 
tion two  or  three  months  before  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member.     He  was  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  House;  he  should  be 
guided  by  the  House.     The  proposition  he 
had  submitted  went  considerably  beyond 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey; 
for,  in  his  (Sir  De  L.  Evans')  opinion,  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sur- 
rey did  not  go  far  enough.     He  concurred 
iu  thinking  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  alarm  as  to  the  household  suf- 
frage. If  there  was  any  country  in  Europe 
which  required  extensive  suffrage,  it  was 
this  country.    The  reform  of  1830  was  not 
accepted  by  the  reform  party  as  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  reform;  it  was  accepted 
purely  as  a  compromise,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  lest  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country  should  be  disturbed.     It  was 
evidently  an  instalment.     He  contended 
that  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  suffrage  at 
the  present  time;  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  that  period,  and  the  population  had 
become  more  intellectual  and  moral.     As 
to  the  proposition  included  in  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  submitted,  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  a  very  great  enlargement 
of  voters.    The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  adverted  to  the  advance  of  other  na- 
tions as  to  the  elective  franchise.     It  cer- 
tainly was  desirable  not  to  take  them  as  a 
precedent  on  which  to  form  our  own  pro- 
ceedings.    It  was  the  practice  to  condemn 
as  anarchists  those  violent  men  who  risked 
the  peace  of  the  community  in  their  frantic 
attempts  to  procure  reforms.     But  who 
were  the  real  criminals  ?  who  were  they 
who,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  had  caused 
the  streets  to  be  deluged  with  blood  ?  Un- 
doubtedly,   the    Ministers,    who    refused 
every  thing  to  the  prayers  of  the  people. 
The  conservative  party  in  France  had  re- 
vised the  franchise,  and  reduced  it  to  what 
they  considered  to  be  its  proper  limits,  and 
had  given  to  the  metropolis  74,000  elec- 
tors, while  the  city  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  had  a  constituency  of  only  7,000. 
London,    it  was  true,  had  118,000,  but 
London  was  twice  the  size  of  Paris;  so 
that,  judging  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 
the  conservative  statesmen  of  France  had 
given  their  metropolia  one-third  more  elec- 


tors than  a  liberal  Ministnr  had  youchiafed 
to  the  city  of  London.     Of  the  three  pro- 
positions which  he  had  intended  to  submit 
to  the  House,  the  first  related  to  a  qualifica- 
tion arising  out  of  the  payment  of  property 
tax.     He  did  not  know  whether  or  no  that 
tax  was  to  be  continued,  but  he  thought  it 
absurd  that  any  contribution,  of  however 
small  an  amount,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  franchise.     The  next  would  give  the 
franchise  to  every  person  rated  at  51,  to 
the  poor-rate — a  franchise  of  which  he  did 
not  see  how  any  one  could  deny  the  equity. 
The  third  would  give  the  franchise  to  all 
depositors  of  a  certain  amount   in    the 
savings  banks.     In  his  opinion,  the  fact  of 
a  person  having  had   the  prudence  and 
foresight  to  make  such  a  deposit,  should  be 
taken  as  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  was 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  exercise  the 
franchise.     The  effect  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  representation  was,  to  produce  the 
greatest  inequality  in  taxation ;    so  that 
the  great  weight  of  the  public  burdens  lay 
on  the  poorer  classes.     In  the  case  of  the 
duty  on  tea,  for  instance,  the  duchess  paid 
only  50  per  cent  duty  on  her  tea,  while 
the  poor  laundress  was  taxed  to  the  extent 
of  450  per  cent.     Then,  as  regarded  the 
window  tax,  its  inequality  had  again  and 
again  been  pressed  on  the  House ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  no  boon  was  ever  conceded 
to  the  people,  except  under  the  strongest 
extemsd  pressure.     So  it  had  been  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  emancipation,  conceded 
under  the  fear  of  civil  war;  and  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  only  yielded  on  the  im- 
minent approach  of  a  famine.     But  were 
the  men  not  to  blame  who  withheld  what 
was  just  and  necessary  until  the  country 
was  on  the  brink  of  revolution  ?    He  knew 
Gentlemen  on   the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  who  had  been  strenuous  opponents 
of  both  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
aUuded,  but  who,  in  February,  1848,  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  been  wrong, 
and  rejoiced  at  their  concession,  as  having 
kept  this  country  free  from  the  troubles 
which  then  agitated  the  rest  of  Europe. 
If  such  was  the  case,  why  not  at  once, 
and  while  the  country  was  tranquil,  put 
the  Legislative  Chambers  iu  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  ?     It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  that  House  should  be 
so  popular  as  to  form  an  equipoise  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  which  was  so 
hostile  to  all  reform  measures  as  to  have 
the  two  Houses  in  constant  danger  of  a 
collision.     They  should  prepare  for  such  a 
contingency ;  aud  the  only  efficient  way 
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would  be  to  widen  the  franchise.  It  was 
quite  clear  that,  from  the  aristocratic  cha- 
racter of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  Government  could  proceed  safely  in  a 
course  of  reform.  They  were  constantly 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  pressed 
onwards  by  the  people  on  the  one  side, 
and  checked  by  the  aristocratic  influence 
in  both  Houses  on  the  other.  They  had 
in  that  House  serenty  Peers,  or  sons  of 
Peers  ;  and  throughout  the  country  the 
representation  was  notoriously  bought  and 
sold.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  advertise- 
ment of  sale  for  an  estate,  among  the 
many  advantages  of  which,  it  was  stated, 
that  it  included  political  influence  over 
1,200  independent  yeomen.  He  only 
mentioned  this  to  show  how  notoriously 
Parliamentary  influence  was  bought  and 
sold.  It  was  true  that  this  country  had 
one  million  of  voters — a  fair  number  if 
properly  distributed ;  but  although  the 
metropolis  and  some  large  towns  had  nu- 
merous constituencies,  they  were  com- 
pletely neutralised  by  the  representatives 
of  small  boroughs,  containing  from  100  to 
200  electors,  and  under  the  domination  of 
Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
With  respect  to  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  Speaker  whether,  if  he  moved  it, 
it  would  prevent  a  division  being  taken  on 
the  original  Motion — a  result  which  he 
had  certainly  no  desire  to  effect  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  that  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  whichever  the  House 
would  adopt,  whether  the  Amendment  or 
the  Motion. 

Sir  De  L.  EVANS  was  afraid  that  the 
House  would  not  adopt  the  Amendment, 
and  begged  therefore  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  support  the  Motion,  which  he  consider- 
ed to  bo  founded  in  justice  and  reason.  It 
appeared  that,  by  the  present  law,  one- 
half  of  all  the  medical  men  not  living  in 
cities  and  boroughs  returning  Members 
were  disfranchised,  for  they  did  not  live  in 
houses  of  the  value  of  50L  per  annum. 
In  the  town  of  Epsom  there  were  six  medi- 
cal men,  three  of  whom  lived  in  houses  of 
the  value  of  351,  or  402.  per  annum,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  present  law  they 
were  disfranchised.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
last  consistently  with  justice  and  common 
sense. 

Mr,  a.  THOMPSON  said,  that  never 


since  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  decided, 
had  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
franchise  come  before  the  House  in  so  im- 
portant an  aspect;  and  he  believed  that 
no  Administration  had  ever  greater  cause 
to  give  the  subject  their  serious  considera- 
tion than  the  present,  surrounded  as  thej 
were  by  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  con- 
stantly exposed  to  defeat  and  disaster  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  parties  in  that 
House.     He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Qovemment  would  draw 
no  false  inference  from  the  results  of  a  re- 
cent division.     He  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  assume  from  that  division 
that  he  had  the  confidence  of  those  who 
voted  on  that  side  of  the  House,  or  that  he 
had  any  rallying  point  for  obtaining  the 
united  co-operation  of  the  liberal  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  this  country.     If 
hon.  Members  opposite,  instead  of  trying 
to  snatch  protection  under  the  veil  of  an 
attack  on  our  foreign  policy,  would  put 
fcrth   a  programme  of  enlarged  popular 
rights  and  an  alleviation  of  fiscal  burthens, 
they  might  be  sure  that  every  consistent 
and  sincere  reformer  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  would  as  willingly 
go  out  with  them  into  the  lobby  as  on  a 
recent  occasion  they  had  gone  out  with  the 
Government,  when  they  thought  that  an 
Administration  should  not  be  put  in  peril 
without  a  decision  on  a  resolution  conaem* 
natory  of  their  foreign  policy.     With  re- 
gard to  the  question  before  the  House,  he 
might  refer  to  whole  volumes  to  show  that 
our  electoral  system  was  the  most  unequal 
in  the  world;  but  he  would  be  content  to 
draw  his  illustrations  from  a  very  portable 
document,   namely,   a  return  which   had 
been  procured  by  the  hon.  Baronet  below 
him  for  1848-9.     It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  the  return 
was  one  of  the  number  of  electors  on  the 
register  for   tbo   boroughs   and   cities   of 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1847,  and 
a   return  also  of   their  gross  population* 
The  list  commenced  with  the  smallest  con- 
stituency and  ended  with  the  largest,  and 
it  appeared  that  in  the   small   boroughs 
there  had  been  at  the  last  general  election 
no  contest  at  all.     Now,  no  Gentleman 
would  pretend  to  believe,  that  in  1847, 
there  were  not  many  ambitious  aspirants 
for  Parliamentary    distinction.      He    be- 
lieved that  never  were  there  more  persons 
anxious  to  obtain  seats,  and  he  yet  found 
that  out  of  sixty-two  boroughs  with  con- 
stituencies of  under  500  each,  there  were 
uncontested  forty-one  seats,  and  contested 
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twenty-one,  and  that  from  the  forty-one 
where  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  con- 
teat  there  came  fifty-three  Members  of 
Parliament.  He  found,  looking  at  the 
boroughs  that  ranged  from  500  to  1,000 
electors,  that  in  thirty  there  were  no  con- 
tests, while  they  returned  forty-three  Mem- 
bers, making  in  all  ninety-nine  Members 
returned  by  seventy-one  uncontested  elec- 
tions. And  he  would  further  observe  with 
reference  to  those  against  which  "  con- 
test "  was  marked,  that  in  reality  there 
was  no  contest.  He  had  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  he  was  prepared  to  say  that 
in  no  case  was  there  any  real  contest,  be- 
cause in  no  case  had  the  opposing  candi- 
date even  the  shadow  of  Oi  chance.  He 
found,  therefore,  that  out  of  123  elections 
for  constituencies  under  1,000,  there  were 
seventy-one  uncontested  and  fifty-two  con- 
tested; and  that,  out  of  185  Members, 
ninety-nine  had  been  returned  without  a 
contest.  Why?  Simply  because  those 
boroughs  were  the  private  property  of 
Peers  or  wealthy  Commoners,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  them,  although  nominally  voters, 
had  no  voice  or  share  in  the  elections  which 
periodically  took  place.  Let  him  compare 
these  seventy-one  uncontested  boroughs 
with  fifty  large  ones  sending  the  same 
number  of  Members.  He  found  that  the 
gross  number  of  electors  in  the  seventy-one 
was  36,767,  about  equal  to  the  West  Rid- 
in  s:  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  He  found 
the  gross  population  of  these  seventy-one 
to  be  718,875,  about  equal  to  Manchester 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Let  them  next 
see  who  were  represented  by  the  ninety- 
nine  Members  who  sat  for  the  fifty  boroughs 
at  the  other  end  of  the  list.  They  would 
find  that  instead  of  no  contest,  there  were 
only  eleven  uncontested  elections;  and 
when  he  mentioned  them,  the  House  would 
see  that  the  returns  had  arisen  from  no  un- 
fair influence:  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Salford,  Wolverhampton,  Oxford,  Exeter, 
Finsbury,  Southwark,  Southampton.  In 
all  these  there  was  most  certainly  an  en- 
tire absence  of  improper  influence.  The 
voices  and  wishes  of  the  people  prevailed. 
The  other  two,  Chester  ana  Shoreham, 
were  doubtful.  The  total  number  of  elec- 
tors in  the  last  list  was  270,247,  being  a 
majority  of  233,480  over  the  seventy-one 
boroughs  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Under 
such  a  system  there  was  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  responsible  to  the 
country  at  large.  They  had  seen  noble 
Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  dis- 
missed   from    large    constituencies,    and 
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coming  in  for  small  boroughs.  Ejected 
from  Westminster  they  found  refuge  in 
Harwich,  and  therefore  they  were  virtu- 
ally no  more  responsible  to  the  people 
than  if  they  held  their  seats  by  hereditary 
right.  He  did  not  wonder  at  their  indis- 
position to  equalise  the  franchise.  Were 
they  so  to  enlarge  the  constituencies  as  to 
put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  weal^  to  in- 
fluence, or  power  to  intimidate,  many 
speeches  which  they  now  made  with  impu- 
nity, as  not  having  the  fear  of  an  election 
before  their  eyes,  would  bo  left  unsaid,  and 
in  their  room  they  would  have  speeches 
and  measures  more  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 
Now  if  he  compared  the  gross  population 
of  the  71  boroughs  to  which  he  had  first 
alluded,  and  of  the  50  to  which  he  last 
referred,  he  found  that  in  the  first — the 
71  boroughs — it  was  718.875,  and  in  the 
50  boroughs  it  was  4,655,828,  making  a 
difference  of  3,936,953  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  'number.  Take  another  illustra- 
tion— the  relative  number  of  houses  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  71  boroughs  it  was  135,200,  and 
in  the  50  boroughs  it  was  899,666,  or  a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  of 
764,466.  The  result  was  that  these  fifty 
larger  boroughs,  though  they  returned  no 
more  Members  to  that  House  than  the  71 
boroughs,  where  there  had  been  no  con- 
test, and  could  be  none  with  success,  con- 
tained seven  times  as  many  electors,  more 
than  six  times  the  population,  and  seven 
times  the  number  of  houses  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Now  let  him  show 
them  how  the  system  affected  the  votes 
and  the  legislation  of  that  House.  Take 
the  last  division  on  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  for 
amending  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Out  of  the  99  Members  who  represented 
these  71  uncontested  boroughs,  7  voted 
for,  43  against  that  Motion,  and  49  were 
absent  from  the  division  ;  while  of  the  99 
representing  the  50  larger  boroughs,  47 
voted  for,  27  against,  and  25  were  absent. 
But  when  he  said  27  voted  against  the 
Motion,  he  ought  to  put  the  House  in  pos- 
session of  the  fact  that  12  of  those  who 
so  voted  were  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
bench — one  of  them  being  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
amongst  the  others  were  the  learned  At- 
torney General,  the  Chief  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, the  Second  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner, the  learned  Solicitor  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Loi*d  of 
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the  Admiralty,  a  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, a  Member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, an  ex-Under  Secretary  of  State, 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  united  sal- 
aries of  these  gentlemen  amounting  to  no 
less  than  250,0002.  a  year!  Take  ano- 
ther illustration  from  the  same  paper,  an 
illustration  which  had  been  used  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  two  years  ago, 
but  which  was  so  striking  and  apposite 
that  it  deserved  to  be  repeated.  If  they 
took  a  group  of  boroughs  from  the  top  of 
the  list  sending  20  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  another  group  from  the  bottom 
also  sending  20  Members,  the  first  group 
would  consist  of  14  boroughs,  while  the 
second  group  would  consist  of  9.  In  the 
first  they  would  find  3,135  electors,  in  the 
last  141,664  electors;  making  the  astound- 
ing difference  of  138,529  electors  in  the 
return  of  20  Members.  But  it  might  be 
said  by  some,  or,  if  not  said,  there  would 
be  some  who  might  imagine,  that  there 
was  something  connected  with  the  interest 
of  these  14  small  boroughs  that  made 
their  claims  to  the  representation  para- 
mount to  those  of  the  9  large  boroughs 
which  were  permitted  to  send  an  equal 
number  of  Members  to  that  House,  feut 
when  he  named  these  14  boroughs,  and 
contrasted  them  with  the  other  group  of 
9,  he  would  leave  the  House  to  judge. 
The  14  were — Calne,  Reigate,  Andover, 
Arundel,  Richmond,  Knaresborough,  Thet- 
ford,  Wilton,  Ashburton,  Abingdon,  Har- 
wich, Marlborough,  Midhurst,  Northaller- 
ton ;  and  the  9  were — the  City  of  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  Marylebone,  Lambeth, 
Southwark — these  constituting  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world,  the  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  all  nations,  the  seat  of  em- 
pire and  legislation,  and  the  centre  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  whole  world — 
Liverpool,  the  second  port  in  the  kingdom 
— Manchester,  the  largest  manufacturing 
city  in  the  world — Bristol,  a  port  of  great 
wealth  and  commerce — and  Birmingham, 
the  hive  of  industry,  whose  wares  found 
their  way  wherever  civilisation  had  won 
its  triumphs.  In  the  town  of  Birmingham 
alone  there  were  4,400  more  electors, 
31,666  more  rated  houses,  and  113,787 
more  inhabitants,  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
first  group  of  boroughs  he  had  mentioned. 
Yet  Birmingham  sent  but  two  Members, 
while  these  fourteen  boroughs  returned 
twenty.  Take  the  gross  population  in  the 
9  boroughs,  and  compare  it  with  the  gross 
population  in  the  14.  In  the  nine  it  was 
2,156,493 ;   in  the  14  it  was  67,329  ; 


being  a  difference  of  2,089,164.  THej 
would  find  the  9  boroughs  contained  forty- 
one  times  as  many  electors,  and  thirty-one 
times  as  many  inhabitants,  as  all  the 
others  put  together.  In  the  first  group, 
each  Member  represents  on  an  average 
172  voters  J  in  the  second,  7,083  voters  ; 
the  difference  being  6,911.  In  the  first 
group,  each  Member  represented  3,366  in- 
habitants ;  in  the  second,  107,824  inhabi- 
tants ;  making  a  difference  of  104,453< 
Take  one  more  illustration  from  the  same 
authentic  source.  In  1847  the  electors 
on  the  register  in  the  Tower  Hamleta  were 
19,350.  The  Tower  Hamlets  returned 
two  Members.  Now  there  were  sitting  in 
that  House  i82  Members,  voting  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  rights,  interests, 
prospects,  and  destinies  of  the  country, 
who  represented  58  boroughs,  the  gross 
constituencies  of  which  amounted  to 
19,282,  or  68  less  than  those  on  the  regis- 
ter in  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Take,  again, 
the  test  of  population,  and  the  result  was 
the  same,  only  somewhat  more  remark- 
able. According  to  the  census  of  1841, 
the  population  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
was  at  that  time  419,730,  who  were 
represented  by  two  Members;  but  there 
sat  in  that  House  93  Members  who  re- 
presented boroughs,  the  gross  popula- 
tion of  which  was  only  419,259  alto- 
gether, or  471  less  than  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. What  chance  had  any  liberal  mea- 
sure in  a  House  so  constituted?  What 
chance  had  any  liberal  Government  in  a 
House  so  constituted  ?  Would  the  noble 
Lord  be  frank  enough  to  tell  them  to-night 
how,  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  he 
meant  to  maintain  his  ground?  Would 
he  tell  them  how  he  proposed  to  secure  to 
the  people  the  benefits  of  past  legislation? 
He  would  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  without 
a  change  in  the  representative  system  he 
could  not  do  it.  Unless  the  noble  Lord 
divulged  a  serious  intention  to  improve  the 
representation  of  the  kingdom,  he,  and 
others  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
liberal  measures,  would  have  to  give  way 
to  a  stronger  party;  and,  though  the  sym- 
pathies of  those  with  whom  he  (Mr. 
Thompson)  acted  might  not  be  with  that 
party  so  much  as  with  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  Friends,  they  would  be  glad  to  vote 
for  any  party  who,  by  their  acts,  would 
recognise  the  title  of  the  people  to  some- 
thing like  fair  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  necessary,  if  the 
noble  Lord  desired  to  retain  that  support 
which  would  enable  him  to  continue  in  the 
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administratioQ  of  public  affairs — ^it  was  ne- 
cessary, both  with  regard  to  the  people 
out  of  doors,  and  those  independent  Mem- 
bers in  that  House  who  had  hitherto  help- 
ed to  sustain  the  present  Government  in 
power,  that  he  should  promulgate  his  in- 
tentions on  this  important  question  of  re- 
presentation.     The  same  system  of  ine- 
quality which  ho  had  spoken  of  in  refer- 
ence to  the  boroughs,  existed  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  county  representation.      He 
would  refer  to  one   instance  only.      The 
gross  number  of  electors  in  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  North  and  South  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was 
85,482  :  these  returned  eight  Members  to 
Parliament.     In  the  eight  Scotch  counties 
—  Bute,    Caithness,    Elgin,    Linlithgow, 
Nairn,  Orkney,  Selkirk,   Sutherland,  the 
total  number  of  electors  was  3,370,  and 
these  eight  counties  also  returned  eight 
Members.     But,  on  the  principle  of  equal 
representation,  either  the  English  counties 
should    have  201   Members  to  represent 
them,  or  the  Scotch  counties  should  have 
one-third  of  a  Member  amongst  them.     It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  in- 
equality similar  to  this,  but  he  had  done 
enough  to  show  the  House  that  there  was 
a  necessity,  not  only  for    enlarging  the 
franchise,  but  that  it  was  equally  necessary 
to  grapple  with  the  abuse  of  the  repre- 
sentation which   gave  the  franchise  to  a 
small    number  of  persons,  who    had  no 
power  whatever,  without  great  disadvan- 
tage and   positive  injury  to    themselves, 
fairly  to  exercise  it.     He  trusted  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  prorogue  Parliament  with- 
out giving  to  the  country  some  assurance 
that  he  intended,  in  the  next  Session,  to 
propose  some  increase  of  reform.  He  could 
say,  from  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  the  people — and 
he  did  not  refer  merely  to  the  working 
classes,  and  those  who  were  now  disfran- 
chised, but  to  those  who  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  property,  and  who  were  persons 
of  undoubted  intelligence — he  could  assure 
the  House  that  amongst  this  class  especi- 
ally, there  was  not  the  slightest  dread  of 
any  danger  or  injury  resulting  from  an 
equitable    enlargement  of    the  franchise. 
Ho  was  in  a  condition  to  assure  them  that 
the  middle  class  generally  went  cordially 
to  the  extent  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose;  and  if  so,  how 
much  more  cordially  would  they  go  in  ac- 
cepting, in  tho  hope  of  its  being  regarded 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  any 
of  those  smaller  measures  which  he  was 


sorry  to  gay  were,  equally  with  tl^e  worQ 
extensive  schemes,  uniformly  rejected  by 
that  House.  And  as  regarded  the  work- 
ing classes,  though  they  had  learned  wis« 
dom  by  adversity,  and  by  the  penalties 
they  had  paid  for  their  indiscretions,  there 
was  still  no  difTerence  of  opinion  amongst 
them  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form. Though  more  silently,  they  were 
still  more  deeply  and  earnestly  determined 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  In  proof  of  this,  he  might 
refer  to  the  various  efforts  they  were  mak- 
ing to  obtain,  without  the  aid  of  the  House, 
that  position  in  civil  affairs  which  they 
deemed  themselves  entitled  to.  He  was 
quite  sure  the  Government  could  do  noth- 
ing better  than  to  occupy  the  recess  iu 
maturing  some  large  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  ;  and  if 
they  would  now  announce  their  intention 
to  do  80,  they  would  unite  around  them  in 
an  impenetrable  phalanx  the  Liberal  party. 
Ministers  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
the  support  they  now  received  from  that 
party  was  often  given  reluctantly,  and 
that  they  had  exposed  their  supporters  in 
too  many  instances  to  the  censure  of  their 
constituents;  but  if  they  would  promise  to 
bring  forward  some  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  next  year,  the  people 
would  unite  with  their  representatives  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  willing  that  other 
matters  of  amelioration  and  reform  should 
remain  in  abeyance  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  paramount  question.  If,  howeyer, 
no  such  declaration  was  made,  and  Go- 
vernment continued  to  maintain  that  si- 
lence they  had  hitherto  observed,  he  could 
tell  them  that  they  would  do  more  than 
endanger  their  official  existence,  and  prove 
recreant  to  their  principles — they  would 
betray  the  Liberal  cause  into  the  hands  of 
its  enemies,  and  do  all  that  was  in  their 
power  to  reverse  that  policy  they  had  so 
frequently  declared  they  would  always 
abide  by  ;  and,  forsaking  the  principles 
they  had  twenty  years  ago  contended  for, 
and  trusting  to  patronage  and  the  elee- 
mosynary support  of  Members  on  the  other 
side,  instead  of  the  justice  and  grateful  at- 
tachment of  the  British  nation,  they  would 
earn  for  themselves  the  censure  and  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  had  so 
often  advocated  in  his  own  county  the  re- 
solution submitted  to  the  House,  that  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  avoid  supporting  it 
now;  but  in  so  doing  he  was  anxious  to 
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separate  himself  from  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  urged  in  its  favour  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  The  Motion  in  itself 
was  very  simple.  It  could  produce  no 
harm;  and,  as  the  Bill  could  not  pass  during 
the  present  Session,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  would  be  sorry  if  Government 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  oppose  it. 
The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  said  he 
had  tested  the  feeling  of  the  people  all  over 
the  country.  That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
The  hon.  Member  meant  to  have  said,  not 
that  he  was  a  tester,  but  an  exciter  of 
feeling.  He  had  read  accounts  of  the  hon. 
Member's  proceedings  whilst  following 
that  laudable  occupation.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  fact  of  excitement  pre- 
Tailing  in  the  country,  because  the  party 
to  whom  the  hon.  Member  said  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  owed 
his  position,  had  avowed  that  [the  whole  of 
these  reform  measures  were  proposed  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

I**  No,  no  !"]  Yes,  it  is  so.  One  of  the 
on.  Members  opposite  had  declared  that 
he  always  went  to  a  public  meeting  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  which  served  him 
as  a  sort  of  pocket  pistol,  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged if  occasion  served.  Now,  he  liked 
to  follow  a  good  example,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared with  his  pocket  pistol,  which  he 
would  discharge  at  hon.  Members  opposite 
if  they  ventured  to  challenge  him.  If  he 
were  driven  to  quote,  the  reformers  might 
find  themselves  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  extracts  he  would  read.  They  might 
feel  somewhat  like  the  bird,  of  whom  'tis 
said — 

**  The  eaglo*8  fate  and  his  were  one 

Who  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die, 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high." 

The  inequalities  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem which  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  had  pointed  out,  formed  the  ground 
on  which  reform  had  always  been  advocated 
in  this  country.  The  arguments  now  em- 
ployed by  the  hon.  Member  were  used  by 
reformers  in  old  times,  and  were  answered 
by  Mr.  Canning  in  this  way — that  what 
you  call  representation,  that  was  to  say,  a 
certain  number  of  persons  returning  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Members,  was  never  the 
constitution  of  England.  It  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  French  Republic, 
but  it  never  was  the  constitution  here. 
The  Members  returned  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons  were  always  the  repre- 
sentatives of  interests,  and  thus  the  voters 


for  the  representatives  of  land  in  the  comi- 
ties, and  of  trade  in  the  towns,  possessed 
different  qualifications.  It  must  be  granted 
that  the  Reform  Act  had  destroyed  that 
original  principle  of  our  representative 
constitution;  and,  looking  at  the  principles 
on  which  the  Reform  Act  proceeded,  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Government  to  avoid  adopting  the  scheme 
of  electoral  divisions;  but  if  thej  should 
adopt  it  it  would  be  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  every  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Establish  electoral 
divisions,  and  all  power  would  at  once  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  shopkcepenu 
for  they  were  the  most  numerous  class. 
The  hon.  Members  over  the  way  annomiced 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  keep  up  conti- 
nual agitation,  which  they  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Government.  In- 
deed, they  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  use 
of  a  Government  was  to  be  agitated.  Thej 
also  talked  of  the  necessity  of  Ministers 
introducing  what  were  called  "  large  and 
liberal  measures,"  by  which  it  was  con- 
ceived they  would  succeed  in  giving  sta- 
bility to  the  Government.  How  a  Govern- 
ment could  be  stable  which  was  always  en- 
gaged in  agitation,  he  did  not  know.  Nor 
was  it  easy  to  discover  what  was  meant  bj 
the  word  **  liberar*  unless  it  was  employed 
to  keep  the  word  "  Republic"  out  of  sight. 
The  phrase  "  large  and  liberal  measures" 
meant  nothing  else  than  placing  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all 
those  classes  which  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site called  the  "aristocracy."  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  honest 
portion  of  the  party  avowed  that  to  be  their 
object.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  seemed  to  think  that  a  Member  of 
Parliament  should  always  vote  with  a  view 
to  pleasing  his  constituents.  It  was  his 
(Mr.  Drummond^s)  belief  that  no  man  could 
faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament  who  looked  to  pleasing  his 
constituents  by  the  votes  he  gave,  or  the 
speeches  he  made.  The  Members  who  had 
been  least  careful  of  their  duty — the  most 
dead  and  insensible  to  everything  worthy 
of  the  name  of  duty — were  those  who  were 
influenced  by  the  pitiful  vanity  of  wanting 
seats  in  that  House.  His  belief  was,  that 
by  those  men  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  betrayed.  He  desired  to  see  a  more 
general  and  homogeneous  system  of  tax- 
ation established  than  the  one  which  «at 
present  existed  in  this  country.  But  that 
was  not    what  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
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wanted  :  they  wanted  equality,  which,  in 
property,  was  nothing  hut  destruction  of 
property  and  starvation  for  all.  [*•  No, 
no  ! "]  Yes,  they  would,  without  knowing 
it,  hring  ahout  here  a  state  of  things  simi- 
lar to  that  existing  in  France.  Nobody  in 
that  country  said  they  wanted  what  they 
had  got,  hut  they  had  it  nevertheless. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  depend  on 
it  that  the  end  of  all  their  exertions  would 
be  the  establishment  here  of  a  state  of 
things  resembling  that  which  existed  in 
France.  Their  whole  system  was  founded 
on  contempt  of  experience  and  a  determi- 
nation to  evolve  schemes  of  government 
out  of  their  own  brains,  and  not  to  be 
guided  by  what  had  happened  in  past  times, 
nor  influenced  by  the  scenes  which  were 
passing  daily  before  their  eyes. 

Lord  D.  STUART  agreed  in  no  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  except  that  in  which  he  ex* 
pressed  his  intention  of  giving  his  support  to 
this  measure.  He  rejoiced  that  for  once  that 
hon.  Gentleman  was  about  to  give  his  vote 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man dealt  rather  largely  and  roundly  in 
assertions.  Ho  did  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  any  grounds  for  dealing 
out  such  sweeping  accusations  against  the 
supporters  of  Parliamentary  reform.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  the  House  that 
all  those  on  the  Government  side  who  ad- 
vocated this  measure  were  republicans; 
and  the  only  reason  he  gave  for  saying  so 
was  that  all  liberal  measures  meant,  of 
course,  republican  measures.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  tho  hon.  Gentleman  to  talk 
in  that  strain,  but  ho  (Lord  D.  5luart]  did 
not  think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ob- 
servations on  that  subject  carried  any  per- 
suasion with  them.  For  his  (Lord  D. 
Stuart's)  part,  he  protested  against  it  being 
said  that  he  was  a  republican  because  he 
was  a  Parliamentary  reformer.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
did  not  at  all  desire  a  republic,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  such  thing  as  a  repub- 
lic was  by  any  means  desired  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  But  what  they  did  desire 
was  to  see  a  full  and  fair  representation  of 
the  people  of  that  House,  and  not  that 
mock  of  a  representation  which  they  were 
at  present  enduring.  Did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman suppose,  or  did  any  one  suppose, 
that  that  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ?  He  maintained  that  it  did  not, 
and  those  who  would  go  amongst  the  peo- 
ple to  ascertain  their  real  feelings  and 


opinions  on  this  subject,  would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  He  agreed  with.a  great 
part  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  observatiops  in 
his  speech  which  he  could  only  attribute  to 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
called  '*  a  slip  of  the  tongue,"  and  in  which 
he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  did  not  agree,  and 
from  which  he  certainly  dissented.  As  he 
understood  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  he  said  that  he  was  ready,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  more  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  to  give  up  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  [Mr.  G.  Thompson  had 
merely  said,  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote 
with  any  party  who  would  propose  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sufirage.]  Well,  he  was 
glad  he  had  given  the  hon.  Gentleman  an 
opportunity  of  more  correctly  stating  what 
what  he  had  said  on  that  subject,  because 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  near  him  had  put  a 
different  construction  upon  his  words.  Anxi- 
ous as  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  was  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  and  for  granting  to 
the  people  their  just  rights,  yet  he  certainly 
was  not  prepared  to  buy  that  which  would 
be  a  great  good  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  great 
principle.  There  was  another  part  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  speech  to  which  he  also  ob- 
jected— ^he  meant  that  in  which  he  said  that 
this  measure  might  be  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple as  a  final  adjustment  of  their  rights.  Now 
he  was  sure  that  that  expression  must  have 
been  another  slip  of  the  tongue — because 
this  measure,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  had  admitted,  was  but  a  very  small 
measure;  and  nothing  of  so  meagre  a  char« 
acter  would  ever  satisfy  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  should  therefore 
have  his  support.  Gladly  should  he  give 
it  his  support,  because  he  was  determined 
to  vote  for  every  measure,  be  it  small  or  be 
it  large,  which  had  a  tendency  to  admit 
the  people  to  an  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
He  regretted  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster  had 
consented  to  withdraw  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  for  that  was  a 
much  larger  measure  than  the  one  now  be- 
fore the  House;  and  he  (Lord  D.  Stuart) 
would  have  been  much  better  satisfied 
with  it,  seeing  that  he  went  the  whole 
length  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  at  least  in  thinking  that  the 
representative  system  would  not  be  satis- 
factory until  it  admitted  at  least  every  man 
who  contributed  to  the  payment  of  the  poor- 
rates.     The  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
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had  complained  that  the  advocates  of  these 
measures  were  agitators.  Well,  he  could 
assure  that  hon.  Gentleman  that  they  were 
determined  to  continue  their  agitation  until 
they*  had  the  representation  of  the  people 
placed  upon  a  good  broad  and  sound  basis. 
Until  that  was  accomplished,  they  never 
would  give  up  their  agitation;  and  he  was 
fully  persuaded  that  their  agitation  would 
ultimately  be  crowned  with  success.  He 
would  ask  any  man  to  look  dispassionately 
at  the  present  system  of  representation  and 
say  whether  it  was  satisfactory.  Did  any 
man  suppose  that  the  people  could  be  satis- 
fied with  it  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Goyemment  suppose  that 
things  could  continue  much  longer  in  their 
present  state  ?  No ;  the  noble  Lord  could 
not  think  so,  because  he  had  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session  let  fall  some  signifi- 
cant words  on  this  subject,  which  were 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction.  The  noble 
Lord  had  himself  intimated  that  before 
long  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  a  fur- 
ther reformation  of  that  House.  Sure  he 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  was,  that,  if  they  wished 
this  country  to  continue  in  a  satisfactory 
and  safe  state,  it  was  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  bo  done  to  amend  and  enlarge 
the  representation  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  feel  any  alarm  whatsoever  at  the  intro- 
duction of  such  measures  as  this.  He 
thought  that  they  might  put  full  confidence 
in  the  people  of  this  country  if  they  did 
but  treat  them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated 
— if  they  did  but  allow  them  the  enjoyment 
of  those  tights  which  belonged  to  them. 
But  he  confessed  that  ho  did  look  with 
alarm  to  a  contrary  system.  He  believed 
that  by  refusing  the  people  their  rights,  by 
continuing  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
try on  its  present  narrow  basis,  they  were 
acting  a  most  dangerous  part.  The  people 
had,  over  and  over  again,  demanded  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage;  they  now  renewed 
that  demand  calmly  and  quietly  in  their 
prosperity.  Was  the  House  sure  that  the 
people  would  always  be  so  forbearing  as 
they  now  were  ?  Would  they  come  to  the 
House  in  the  same  attitude  in  the  hour  of 
difficultv  and  distress  ?  Then  it  would  be 
that  the  people  would  feel  their  wrongs 
with  more  ncuteness  ;  then  the  people 
would  look  about  them  to  discover  the 
causes  of  their  suffering;  and  then  it  was 
that  they  might  be  impelled  to  proceedings 
Mrhich  might  be  most  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  He  contended, 
therefore,  that  the  true  conservative  policy 
of  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the  insti- 


tutions of  this  coimtry — who  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  country  in  peace  and  prosperity 
— was  to  grant  the  demands,  the  jiist  de- 
mands, of  the  people,  and  to  grant  them  in 
time — to  grant  them  when  the  country  wsM 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  They 
ought  not  to  wait  until  the  country  was  dis- 
tracted by  distress,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement. 
Resolved  as  he  always  was  to  support  any 
measure  having  a  tendency  to  grant  to  the 
people  their  rights,  and  seeing  that  thitf 
was  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
should  certainly  have  his  support;  and  he 
did  hope  that,  as  the  question  had  been 
brought  forward,  the  noble  Lord  would  take 
advantage  of  it  to  tell  the  House  and  the 
country  what  were  his  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  of  the  people; 
that  he  would,  at  all  events,  hold  out  to 
them  hopes  that  they  might,  next  Session 
at  least,  have  some  great  measure  intro- 
duced by  him.  Such  a  measure,  whilst  it 
would  give  contentment  to  the  people, 
would,  he  was  quite  sure,  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  conciliate  and  strengthen 
the  party  which  the  noble  Lord  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  represented. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  should  oppose  the 
Motion.  Its  great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  proposed  it  seemed  to 
bo  the  uniformity  it  would  establish.  It 
would  bo  easy  to  adopt  this  uniform  101, 
franchise;  but  it  was  not  made  at  all  ap- 
parent that  it  would  produce  a  constituetii^ 
uniform  in  circumstances;  nor  was  it  at  all 
shown  that  it  was  desirable,  if  practicable, 
in  a  country  where  different  classes  existedt 
and  ought  to  bo  represented  to  estabUsh 
this  uniform  constituency.  This  uniformity 
had  charms  for  ultra-liberals,  it  was  so  easy 
to  advocate;  but  he  (Mr.Newdegate)  feared 
that  in  operation  it  might  prove  unjust  and 
exclusive.  No  matter  how  different  the  ciN 
cumstances  of  a  man  occupying  a  hoiisb 
rented  at  10^.  in  a  borough  might  be  froih 
a  man  occupying  a  house  at  a  similar  rent 
in  a  county,  the  system  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Surrey  would  deal  with  both 
after  the  same  fashion.  But  it  appoai^ 
that  the  waters  of  Liberalism  were  some- 
what turbid  that  evening,  for,  said  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Westminister,  ••  I 
am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  scheme; 
and  I  should  propose,  as  an  amendment, 
no  less  than  three  different  qualifications 
— two  monetary  qualifications — one  having 
reference  to  the  payment  of  a  certaiti 
amount  by  way  of  income  tax,  and  another 
the  possession  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
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in  the  fiayings  bank."    And,  then,  bj  way 
of  having  a  middle  franchise,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  proposed  that  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum,  in  aid  of  poor  relief, 
should  form  a  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise. And  then  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  pro- 
fessed liberal  opinions,  said  this  was  but 
a  very  small  step  towards  what  they  called 
**  Parliamentary  reform."     It  appeared  to 
him  that  this  was  a  Motion  made  simply  to 
put  a  screw  upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  GoYernment.     Now,  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  was  not  bound  by  any  means  to 
defend  the  Wbig-Radical  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  the 
author.     He  was  not  sworn  to  that  Bill, 
and  he  was  not  precluded  from  considering 
any  well-adjusted   extension  of  the  fran- 
chise.    He  was  what  was  called  **  an  old 
constitutional  Tory."     But,  although  he 
was  at  liberty  to  consider  any  good  mea- 
sure for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  Tote  for 
any  of  the  crude  propositions  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  before  they  were  agreed 
upon  what  they  wanted.      It  would  be 
ample  time  to  consider  measures  of  this 
kind  when  the  propositions  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  assumed  a  tangible  form. 
He  did  not  belieye  that  there  was  any  ex- 
treme anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people 
for  any  change  of  this  description.     He 
was  perfectly  ready  to   admit  that  that 
House  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  thb  country, 
and  that  they  had  repeatedly  expressed 
their  desire  that  Her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions  by  the  selection 
of  new  representatiyes  according  to  the 
existing  forms  of  the  constitution.      But 
that  did  not  amount  to  an  expression  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  present  forms  of 
the  constitution.    It  did  not  show  any  want 
of  confidence  in  the  existing  qualification 
for  the  franchise.     The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Goyeniment  had  already  in- 
troduced into,  and  passed  through,  that 
House  a  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland.     But 
there  appeared  a  great  differetice  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  desirableness  of  that  measure 
as  it  stood,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
fact  of  its  introduction  formed  any  ground 
for  this  proposed  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  England.     He  could  not  eoncur  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  last 
spoken,  that,  because  the  people  were  now 
contented,  this  was  the  very  time  for  dis* 
turbing  them  by  introducing  some  rash 
change  in  the  qualification  for  the  firan* 


chise.  There  were,  he  thought,  disturb- 
ing elements  enough  in  this  country,  and 
until  the  country  should,  by  a  dissolution, 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  for  speaking 
its  mind,  he  had  a  right  to  conclude  that 
the  people  had  no  want  of  confidenee 
in  the  prescut  forms  of  the  constitution. 
K  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  good 
grounds  for  hoping  for  their  return  to  a 
new  Parliament,  he  belieyed  that  thej 
would  not  manifest  such  eagerness  for 
changing  the  constituencies  they  repre- 
sented, and  he  believed  a  good  many  of 
them  had  reason  for  their  uneasiness;  but 
that  would  not  induce  him  to  vote  for  the 
crude  measures  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Surrey.  He  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  desired  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  vote  against 
the  present  proposition  very  much  upon 
the  grounds  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  had  given  for  voting  in  favour 
of  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
he  did  not  think  any  very  considerable 
mischief  could  arise  from  the  present 
proposition — that  the  House  had  arrived 
at  a  time  in  the  Session  at  which  thej 
could  not  get  any  further  than  allowing 
the  Bill  to  be  laid  on  the  table — that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  it  in 
the  present  Session,  and  therefore  no  great 
evil  at  all  events  could  arise.  It  appeared 
to  him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  that  that  was  not 
the  manner  in  which  the  House  should 
deal  with  a  question  so  large  and  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  franchise  upon  which 
the  elections  to  that  House  depended.  He 
thought  that  if  the  House  were  to  proceed 
to  make  some  extension  or  alteration  of 
the  franchise — supposing  that  to  be  their 
decision,  the  measure  for  that  purpose 
should  be  brought  in  early  in  the  Session — 
that  it  should  receive  mature  deliberation 
— that  it  should  be  either  accepted  as  pro- 
posed, or  modified  as  the  House  should 
think  fit,  but  should  be  proceeded  with  and 
passed  through  that  House  at  least  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  in  which  it  waa 
brought  in.  To  deal  with  a  question  of 
this  kindi  and  of  this  importance,  by 
merely  admitting  Bills  to  be  laid  on  the 
table,  to  leave  them  there  with  no  inten« 
tion  of  taking  them  up  or  going  on  with 
them,  it  appeared  to  him  would  be  trifling 
with  the  subject  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
persons  in  their  situation,  and  not  fair  to- 
wards the  people.  This  seemed  to  him  a 
sufficient  reason  for  voting  against  this  pro- 
position, without  entering  into  its  paftieu- 
lar  merits.    And  he  thought  he  waa  fioUj 
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justified  in  not  entering  into  that  particular 
question  of  the  merits  of  that  proposition, 
because  Gentlemen  who  had  supported  it 
bad  hardly  gone  into  any  argument  having 
the  least  reference  to  the  proposition  be- 
fore the  House;  they  had  spoken  of  other 
defects,  of  other  remedies,  but  had  scarcely 
noticed  the  Bill  proposed  to  be  brought  in. 
Be  must  confess  he  thought,  that  if  we 
had  to  deal  with  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, we  should  not  deal  with  it  in  the 
middle  of  July,  not  deal  with  it  merely 
with  a  view  of  allowing  a  Bill  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  take  the  chance  of 
considering  afterwards  in  some  future  Ses- 
sion whether  that  or  some  other  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with.     Hon.  Gentlemen  had 
invited  him  into  a  discussion,  into  which 
he  certainly  should  not  enter  at  any  length 
on  this  occasion,  having  on  former  occa- 
sions delivered  his  opinions  fully  to  the 
House  upon  the  subject;  they  had  treated 
of  a  question  not  at  all  before  the  House, 
not  proposed  to  be  affected  by  the  present 
Bill — namely,  the  number  of  the  electors 
to  each  representative,  and  the  usual  arith- 
metical calculations  had  been  gone  through, 
showing  that  if  you  took  a  number  of  very 
populous  boroughs,  and  a  number  with  a 
very  small  population,  you  had  a  much 
smaller  number  of  people  to  those  who  re- 
presented the  small  boroughs  than  to  those 
who  represented  great  cities.     Why,  that, 
he  had  always   said,  was  perfectly  true; 
but  he   really  thought  it  was  time  for 
those  who  brought  forward  that  defect  to 
state,  in  the  next  discussion  we  had,  what 
was  the  inference  they  proposed  to  draw. 
If  they  proposed  only  that  some  of  those 
boroughs    should    bo   disfranchised,   they 
would,  as  far  as  this  question  went,  leave 
new  comparisons  to  be  drawn  by  their  suc- 
cessors between  the  number  of  electors  in 
certain  places,  and  the  number  in  others,  and 
inequality  might  still  be  urged  against  the 
representation.      But  if  they  really  meant 
to  say  that  inequality  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, and  that  equality  ought  to  be  the 
rule,  then  let  them  show  the  plan  of  the 
districts  into  which  they  would  propose  to 
divide  the  country,  and  let  the  House  have 
the  squares  and  parallelograms  drawn  out, 
that  they  might  see  what  sort  of  repre- 
sentation it  was  proposed  to  have.     He 
required  this  the  more,  because  he  observed 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets, like  all  who  had  preceded  him  in  this 
course  of  argument,  left  out  altogether  the 
population  of  our  counties,  as  if  they  were 
of  no  importance  whatever — as  if  they  had 


no  right  to  any  votes — ^as  if  thej  had  no 
claim  to  be  represented.  When  thej  men- 
tioned certain  divisions  in  which  they  bad 
been  in  a  minority,  those  Gentlemen  told 
the  House  that  the  great  towns  were  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  smaller  boroughs  were 
against  them;  they  entirely  forgot  that 
there  were  such  counties  as  Lincolnshire 
and  Devonshire,  which  two  counties,  he 
believed,  had  of  themselves  about  40,000 
electors,  and,  therefore,  had  a  sufficient 
number  to  be  entitled,  even  according  to 
their  view,  to  be  represented  in  that  House; 
to  have  their  feelings,  their  sentimentSy 
their  views,  stated  in  the  House,  and  re- 
presented in  the  divisions  which  took  place 
there.  When  they  next  stated  this  qnes- 
tion,  he  begged  that  the  whole  of  it  might 
be  stated,  and  that  we  might  see  what  it 
was  they  proposed,  and  whether  to  disfran- 
chise these  large  counties  altogether,  or 
whether  to  give  them  that  additional  weight 
which  they  certainly  ought  to  have,  if  it 
was  proposed  that  the  small  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised.  He  begged  that 
when  they  had  this  argument  next  brought 
forward,  they  might  have  their  scheme  pro- 
posed, and  might  have  it  shown  that  the 
scheme  was  compatible  with  our  present 
form  of  government.  For,  without  en- 
tering into  the  question  whether  the  exact 
representation  of  that  House  was  altogether 
satisfactory,  or  discussing  the  inequalities 
which  Gentlemen  continually  urged  who 
thought  an  equal  representation  would  be 
a  far  preferable  thing,  he  would  say  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  deeply  and 
thoroughly  attached  to  the  present  form  of 
government  under  which  they  lived;  and  he 
had  always  considered  it  a  condition  in  everj 
reform,  a  condition  which  he  thought  had 
been  happily  complied  with  hitherto,  that 
the  representation  of  that  House,  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  constituted,  the  mode  in 
which  the  people  elected  their  representa- 
tives, should  be  compatible  and  consistent 
with  a  monarchy  and  House  of  Lords, 
which,  along  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  fundamental  and  essential  parts  of 
our  form  of  government.  Therefore  the 
next  time  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  or  others,  brought  forward  this 
argument,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  should  re- 
quire them  to  show,  first,  what  was  the 
plan  they  proposed,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  that  plan  would  produce  a  resuU 
agreeable  to  the  general  wish  of  the  peo- 
ple, namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  form 
of  government  under  which  we  lived. 
With  regard  to  any  defects  there  might 
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be  in  the  present  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  any  extension  of  the  franchise 
ivhich  might  be  desirable,  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  think  it  necessary  to  state  again 
what  he  had  said  on  former  occasions;  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  those  statements, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  retract  any  one  of 
them.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  had  said,  that  unless  he  came  for- 
ward now  and  gave  some  pledge  that  during 
the  recess  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform 
would  be  prepared  and  brought  forward  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  Session,  he 
and  many  others  would  be  disposed  to  lose 
their  confidence  in  the  present  Government; 
that  the  present  Government  could  not 
longer  subsist;  and  that,  perhaps.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  if  they  would  propose  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, would  have  their  votes;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  better 
lose  no  time  about  the  matter.  Now,  he 
thought  it  was  right  that  the  Government 
should  form  such  plans  and  measures  as 
they  considered  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  bring  them  forward  in 
due  time;  if  they  had  not  the  confidence 
of  that  House,  and  Gentlemen  who  profess- 
ed to  be  so  very  much  for  liberal  measures 
thought  that  a  change  of  Government 
would  be  of  advantage,  let  it  take  place. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  natural  course 
of  events,  and  then  they  would  see  the 
plans  of  Parliamentary  reform  which  would 
be  brought  forward  by  those  in  whom  they 
would  then  place  their  confidence.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  much  fairer  way  than 
telliug  the  Goverument  they  must  imme- 
diately proceed  with  a  plan,  whether  they 
thought  it  was  good  or  bad,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  no- 
thing further  to  say;  he  could  not  agree 
to  these  propositions  that  had  been  laid 
before  the  House;  neither  did  he  think 
that  in  the  middle  of  July  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  proceeding  with  them. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the  only  reason 
urged  by  the  noble  Lord  against  the  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  could  not  pass  that 
Session.  But,  during  this  and  the  last 
three  or  four  Sessions,  the  Government 
had  very  frequently  committed  the  error 
attributed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey.  Only  the  other  day  the  noble 
Lord  had  to  sweep  from  the  table  a  num- 
ber of  Bills  which  he  had  brought  in 
this  Session;  and,  if  the  custom  of  past 
Sessions  was  not  omitted  this  year,  he 
had  yet  to  introduce  and  debate  measores 


of  considerable  importance,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  even  be- 
fore this  Session  was  at  an  end.  The 
noble  Lord's  mode  of  arguing  this  question 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  not  in  accor- 
dance with  his  duty  on  a  matter  which  he 
admitted  to  be  of  great  consequence.  He 
complained  that  the  speeches  in  support  of 
the  measure  had  not  been  to  the  point; 
but  surely  that  observation  could  not  ap- 
ply to  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Motion,  or 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  But 
not  a  single  sentence  of  the  noble  Lord's 
observations  had  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  particular  Motion.  He  had  contented 
himself  by  speaking  partly  jokingly  and 
partly  querulously  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets;  he  had 
thought  it  sufficient  to  meet  the  question 
by  saying  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
arithmetic  had  been  expended  upon  it, 
and  that  the  usual  figures  had  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  existing  inequalities; 
and  he  sought  to  raise  the  inference,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  this  mea- 
sure thought  no  Parliamentary  reform 
would  be  of  service  unless  it  gave  an 
exact  amount  of  acreage,  of  rateable 
property,  or  of  voting  power,  to  every 
elector<d  division,  whether  county  or  bo- 
rough, in  the  united  kingdom.  Had 
they  just  dropped  down  upon  the  island, 
and  were  without  any  government  what- 
ever, but  with  their  present  notions  of 
representative  institutions,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  noble  Lord  himself, 
with  all  that  courage  which  he  displayed 
most  when  he  was  wrong,  would  not  dare 
to  propose  to  the  intelligent  people  of  this 
country  a  system  of  representation  like 
that  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  presumed  that  all  rational 
men  would  take  the  course  which  was 
taken,  or  soon  to  be  taken,  in  our  colo- 
nies, or  in  the  formation  of  new  States  in 
the  American  republic.  But  they  were 
quite  conscious,  as  was  the  noble  Lord, 
that  that  was  not  a  desirable,  or  perhaps 
a  possible,  thing  to  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country,  and  therefore 
they  were  not  foolish  enough  to  ask  for  it; 
but  they  asked  that  those  glaring  and  no- 
torious irregularities  should  be  diminished, 
that  those  just  grounds  (and  nobody  knew 
better  than  the  noble  Lord  that  there  were 
just  grounds)  of  discontent  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  should  be  greatly  miti- 
gated, if  not  entirely  removed.  The  pro- 
position before  the  House  was  for  extend- 
ing the  borough  I0{.  franchise  to  counties. 
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The  noble  Lord  had  lately  been  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  must  know  that  in  that  and 
many  other  counties,  there  were  consider- 
able towns  and  large  Tillages,  and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  houses,  the 
occupants  of  which  had  not  the  franchise 
at  all,  though  these  houses  would  give  the 
franchise  in  boroughs.  They  asked  that 
the  principle  which  was  good  in  the  bo- 
roughs should  be  held  good  in  the  counties; 
that  the  intelligence  which  was  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  vote  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament in  a  borough,  should  be  held  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  in  a  county;  that  the 
rating  value  which  was  sufficient  in  bo- 
roughs, should  be  held  sufficient  in  places 
beyond  their  limits.  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  an  unchanging  hostility  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  this  proposition 
was  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  reason- 
able that  could  be  offered  to  the  House; 
and  though  it  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he 
believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govem- 
liient  to  propose,  it  would  have  the  benefi- 
cial result  of  convincing  the  people  that 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  their 
governors  to  extend  their  political  rights, 
and  by  degrees  to  admit  an  increasing 
number  of  the  pebple  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.  The  effect  of  carrying  such 
a  proposition  as  this  would  be  to  unite  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favour  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  to  an  infinitely  greater  de- 
gree than  could  ever  be  done  by  such  con- 
servations and  such  speeches  as  that  of  the 
noble  Lord.  They  had  been  accused  of 
forgetting  such  counties  as  Devonshire 
and  Lincolnshire;  they  did  no  such  thing. 
The  noble  Lord  himself  had  probably  not 
forgotten  that  he  was  once  a  candidate  for 
Devonshire,  and  the  rejected  of  Devon- 
shire. [Lord  J.  Russell  :  But  twice 
elected.]  Twice  elected,  and  afterwards 
rejected,  which  was  only  the  more  dis- 
creditable to  that  constituency.  With  the 
comparatively  limited  constituency  in  that 
county,  the  noble  Lord  had  found  himself 
Uttacked  by  the  combined  power  of  the 
landlords  and  the  Church;  for  they  said, 
••  Lord  John  is  going  to  bring  the  Pope 
back,  and  it  is  likely  a  great  many  of  us 
will  be  burnt. "  The  noble  Lord  would  ad- 
mit that  if  he  could  have  appeilled  to  a 
larger  number  of  the  people  on  that  occa- 
sion, if  he  could  have  gone  from  the  par- 
sonage house  down  to  the  houses  of  10^. 
value  in  the  towns  and  villages,  in  all  pro- 
bability ho  would  have  been  at  that  hour 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  counties  in  England.     Ad- 


mitting the  fact,  that  the  cobstitiieiieiei 
were  large  in  Lincolnshire  and  DeTonshiret 
he  wished  they  were  larger,  and  he  wished 
that  in  every  part  of  the  conntry,  not  one 
in  seven  only,  but  a  mtich  larger  propor- 
tion, were  allowed  to  YOie  for  Menlbers  ^ 
that   House.     The  noble  Lord's  protposi- 
tion,  that  the  people  were  attached  to  dor 
present  form  of  govemmeiit,  conld  not  be 
disputed,    nor  did  he  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
putable;   but  if,  twenty  years   ago,  the 
noble  Lord  was  justified  in  laying  on  the 
table  of  the   House  that  great  measore 
with  which  his  name  would  be  for  ever  iden- 
tified, and  in  invoking  the  power  of  popu- 
lar bodies  to  put  down  opposition  in  that 
House,  and  to  suppress  the  voicO  of  the 
House   of    Lords  —  after    twenty    years 
of  such  progress    as  we   had    seen — ^pro- 
gress in  education,  in  industry,  in  weidth, 
in  every  thing   that   tended   to    make  s 
nation    great,  the   noble   Lord  would   he 
still  more  justified    now    in   introducing 
another  measure,  which  should  be  as  great 
a  step  from  our  present  position  as   the 
measure   of   1832  was  from  the  iState  of 
things  which  previously  existed.  Much  had 
been    said    recently    about   condtitntions 
abroad  ;  it  was  said  to  be  the  duty  of  that 
House  and  the  country  to  interest  itself  in 
constitutional    government  abroad.      Let 
them  remember  that  their  own  constitn- 
tion,  of  which  the  noble  Lord  was  One  of 
the  loudest  boasters,  gave  the  franchise 
enly  to  one  grown  man  in  seven  in  this 
united  kingdom.      He  should  be  ashamed 
to  own  himself  a  citizen  of  this  conntrj 
did   ho   believe  it  possible  that,  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  could  be  tolerated  that 
six  men  out  of  seven  should  be  shut  ont 
from  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  common 
right  of  the  franchise.    They  were  charged 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with  pointing 
to  other  systcnds  of  government  and  re- 
publican institutions  ;    if  the  Legislature 
persisted  in  maintaining  a  system  Uke  this, 
so  contrary  to  common  right  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  was  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  meh  should  look  to   other 
countries  for  an  example  of  what  worked 
so  well  there,    and   which   they   thought 
would  work  as  well  at  home  ?     He  agreed 
that  this  Bill  could  not  pass  in  the  present 
Session ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  thinking  that  a  discussion^ 
e?en  in  the  month  of  July,  upon  a  great 
question  of  public  right  and  interest,  conld 
be  of  no  pnblic  importance,  and  not  Worth 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.  Before  the  Session  was  OTer,  many 
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nigbts  would  yet  be  spent  in  discQS&ing 
matters  not  to  be  compared  in  importance 
witb  tbis;  and  be  most  fully  joined  witb 
the  bon.  Member  for  tbe  Tower  Hamlets  in 
hoping  that  tbe  noble  Lord  would  not  go 
on  month  after  month.  Session  after  Ses- 
sion, and  year  after  year,  hesitating  to  pro- 
pose that  which  must  bo  in  accordance 
with  his  own  principles,  and  which  he  knew 
must  be  ere  long  proposed,  until  ho  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  agitation,  which  had 
once  before  overtaken  him,  to  do  that  which 
could  be  much  more  easily  done  at  present. 
He  should  most  cordially  give  his  vote  for 
the  Motion.  It  was  one  which  merited 
fair  and  candid  attention,  and  the  adoption 
of  tbe  House,  and  which,  if  carried,  would 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  replied:  The 
independent  Members  were  most  curiously 
treated,  for  whenever  they  brought  forward 
a  Motion,  they  were  sure  to  be  told  it  was 
not  the  time  for  it.  Ho  was  happy  to 
find,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  adduced  one  argument  to  prevent  his 
hereafter  bringing  forward  a  measure 
which  would  even  go  to  the  extent  de- 
sired by  tbe  bon.  Member  for  Montrose. 
It  seemed  as  if  tbe  noble  Lord  only  said 
"  No  '*  that  he  might  be  pressed  a  little 
warmly,  and  refused  the  overture  that  he 
might  yield  to  a  stronger  embrace. 

**  £t  fugit  ad  Bailees  et  so  cupit  ante  vidcre." 

There  were  two  parties  in  the  House, 
and  the  noble  Lord  was  puzzled  between 
them.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  Re- 
formers, and  on  the  other  the  anti-Re- 
formers. The  noble  Lord  turned  from  one 
to  tbe  other,  and,  like  Captain  Macheath, 
sang — 

"  How  happy  could  I  b©  with  either 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away — 
But,  while  you  both  tease  me  together. 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say." 

Mr.  G rattan  claimed  leave  to  say 
one  word  before  they  divided.  It  was  said, 
the  voters  in  England  were  only  one  in 
seven ;  there  were  8,000,000 — say,  at 
least,  7,000,000  of  people  in  Ireland,  and 
only  70,000  electors.  The  noble  Lord 
was  accused  at  once  of  being  a  jocose 
Minister,  and  a  qn^uloud  Minister.  For 
his  part,  he  preferred  a  jocose  to  a  morose 
Minister  ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  a  matter  of  serious  import 
to  look  to,  be  he  one  or  the  other.  The 
noble  Lord  had  talked  of  adhering  to  the 
ancient  and  iixed  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution>  and  he  (Mr.  Grattau)  was  satisfied 


to  remain  tinder  it,  and  so  were  tbe  Irish 
people ;  but  they  must  have  that  constitu- 
tion. The  people  of  Ireland  had  put  the 
noble  Lord  on  his  trial,  and  they  asked 
him  what  his  fixed  principles  would  be 
with  respect  to  the  SI,  franchise.  Tbe 
House  had  passed  a  Bill,  which  had  fixed 
on  an  SI,  franchise  for  the  Irish  voter,  and 
that  Bill  had  been  altered  in  another  place. 
Would  the  noble  Lord  adhere  to  the  fixed 
principles  of  which  he  had  spoken,  or 
would  he  consent  that  tbe  Irish  people 
should  be  overridden  and  trampled  down  ? 
Ho  (Mr.  Grattan)  protested  against  bemg 
trampled  upon,  and  claimed  the  full  per- 
formance of  the  bond  which  they  had 
made  with  the  Irish  people.  He  wdtdd 
exact  every  tittle  of  that  bond,  arid  if  one 
jot  of  that  SI,  rating  was  abandoned,  and 
if  they  were  base  enough  to  alloif  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  to  be  crushed  in  such  a  way, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  He  called  on  the  House  to 
stand  by  their  prinbiples.  Let  the  noble 
Lord  take  care  that  his  victory  of  "  one  '* 
yesterday  was  not  as  dearly  purchased  as 
ever  was  majority  bought  by  a  trepidating 
Minister.  Rather  than  abate  the  tardy 
rights  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Irish 
people,  it  would  be  better  for  every  Irish 
Member  to  vacate  his  seat  at  once. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  ought  to  apo- 
logise to  the  House  f<jr  rising  after  the 
hon.  Mover  has  made  his  reply.  But,  As 
another  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken,  and 
as  the  question  has  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
I  hope  these  circumstances  may  plead  my 
apology.  What  I  have  noticed  during 
the  debate  is,  that  English  Members  on 
the  other  side  have  found  fault  with  the 
Reform  Act  for  England,  and  an  Irish 
Member  on  the  other  side  has  fotind  fault 
with  the  Reform  Act  for  Ireland.  On 
this  side  of  the  House  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  those  Acts.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  has  a  deeper  personal  in- 
terest in  them  than  we  have.  In  listening 
to  this  debate,  the  circumstance  that  has 
particularly  struck  me  has  been  the  erro- 
neous apprehension  on  the  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  what  our  constitution  is.  Sir,  I  always 
believed  and  supposed  that  every  Gentleman, 
whatever  his  opinion  may  be  of  the  proper 
franchise  for  England  or  Ireland,  consid- 
ered that  the  constitution  of  England  was 
a  monarchy,  modified  by  estates  of  tbe 
realm,  that  is,  by  privileged  classes,  who  are 
invested  with  those  privileges  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community.  We  have  a  Throne 
-—wo  have  a  body  of  Peers,  and  a  body 
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of  Commons,  nvho  are  in  possession  of 
certain  privileges,  which  privileges  you 
may  increase,  enlarge,  restrict,  or  dimin- 
ish; but  still  those  privileges  have  always 
been,  and  must  remain,  the  privileges 
of  particular  orders,  and  enjoyed  by 
only  a  limited  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  know  what  is  the  result,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  intention 
of  such  a  constitution.  It  has  established 
the  aristocratic  principle  in  the  widest  and 
most  noble  sense  of  the  term.  But  it  has 
permitted  all  classes  to  aspire ;  and  however 
society  might  be  divided  in  olden  days, 
there  was  no  class  which  could  say  it  did 
not  possess  the  privilege  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
the  proudest  manorial  lord  to  the  hum- 
blest artisan.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  this  was  the  acknowledged 
state  of  things.  You  thought  proper  to 
terminate  that  scheme.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  noble  Lord  in  his  official  capacity; 
enthusiastically  supported  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  There  is  no  Mem- 
ber opposite  who  has  not  acquired  his  seat 
in  this  House  by  adopting  the  views  of  Go- 
yemment,  and  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
party.  They  are  responsible  for,  and  they 
ought  to  be  grateful  to,  the  Reform  Act. 
But  now  a  great  many  Gentlemen  opposite 
seem  discontented  with  the  settlement  of 
1830,  who  at  that  time  were  ready  to  vote 
black  was  white  in  its  behalf — who  went 
to  the  country  for  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bill — who  had  so  pro- 
foundly aud  so  maturely  investigated  the 
question — who,  knowing  they  were  deeply 
responsible,  therefore  weighed  the  circum- 
stances well — weighed  well  the  circum- 
Btances  of  a  great  political  change  in  a 
great  country,  resolving  to  take  care  that 
they  adopted  nothing  in  a  rash  spirit — 
that  what  they  adopted  should  only  be 
adopted  after  due  investigation,  and  that 
after  it  was  adopted  they  would  admit  no 
new  scheme — who  recollecting  what  they 
owed  to  the  country,  as  Members  of  Par- 
liament, gave  their  calm  and  deliberate 
consent  to  a  change  which  they  determined 
ahould  be  permanent.  But  ever  since  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,  has  been  gained,  the  result  appears  to 
give  only  partial  satbfaction.  We  con- 
stantly hear  querulous  complaints  of  the 
law  from  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
were  sent  to  this  House  by  the  operation 
of  this  law,  and  who  represent  what  are 
called  liberal  opinions  in  this  House. 
These  hon.  Gentlemen,  we  find,  are  con- 


stantly quarrelling  with  the   political  ar- 
rangements  which    sent    them    into    the 
House.     I  speak  not  only  my  own  feel- 
ings,   but  the  feelings   of   many   of  mj 
friends,  when  I  say   we  have  no    super- 
stitious  reverence    for  the   Reform    Act. 
I  will  admit  I  should  have  opposed  it  had 
I  been  in  the  House  at  the  time,  brought 
forward  as  it  was  by  a  party,  in  opposition 
to  whom,  from  historical  conviction,  1  erer 
acted.     But  it  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.    It  may  have  been  carried  by  agi- 
tation out  of  the  House  as  well  as  in  the 
House;  it  may  have  been  carried  by  popu- 
lar passion,  but  unquestionably  it  was  ulti- 
mately   received  as   the   settlement  of   a 
great  public  question-— not  a  great  party 
question.  *  No  doubt,  in  that  settlement 
the  interests  of  the    party    who    carried 
the  measure  were  duly  considered.     Had 
we  introduced  the  measure,  and  had  we 
carried  it,  no  doubt  we  too  should  hare 
considered  the  interests  of  our  party.     I 
willingly  give  the  noble  Lord  credit,  that 
his  first  consideration  was  the  nation — Yub 
next  his  party — all  I  will  say,  that  though 
the  settlement  of  the  question  was  hostile 
to  us,  the  promise  that  our  adhesion  to  this 
law  should  be  sincere,  has  been  respected 
and  fulfilled.  And,  now,  though  we  have  no 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  Bill,  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  great  public  inconveni- 
ence and  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the 
proceedings   of  hon.  Gentlemen   opposite, 
who,  in  a  detailed  manner,    are   sapping 
that  settlement  which   they    accepted  at 
the  time  with  so    much    enthusiasm.      I 
do  not  think  it  was  a  settlement  that  might 
not  have  been   improved.     I  regret  that 
when  the  privileges  of  the  working  classes 
were  abrogated,  no  equivalent  was  devised. 
I  regret  that,  in  the  Reform  Act  the  rights 
of  the    working   classes   were   not   more 
respected.     But  who  voted  against  them  ? 
Who  voted   against  the  freemen?      The 
liberal  Members,  the  clamourers    for  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.    And 
who  since  has  been  a  more  active  oppo- 
nent than  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
of  this  class  of  voters  ?    Though  corruption 
might  in  some  instances  be  proved  against 
them,  as  it  has  been  proved  against  other 
classes,    this   was    not  sufficient   to    in« 
validate    their    privileges  —  their    rights 
ought  not  to  have   been    destroyed,    un- 
less an   equivalent    had    been  first  pro- 
posed.     I  think,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, when  we  see  these  perpetual  quar- 
rels about  the  operation  of  the  Reform  Act 
on  the  other  side,  we  might  be  silent ;  but 
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1  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  House  and 
to  the  Government  to  express  our  opinions 
on  this   question.     Sir,   what  1   wish   to 
know  is,  what  hon.   Gentlemen  opposite 
mean  ?     Do  they  mean  to  say  they  will 
no  longer  endure  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  country — a  monarchy  modified  by 
the  political  estates  of  the  realm  ?    If  they 
are  of  opinion  that  every  acre  ought  to  be 
represented — every  pound  sterling  of  capi- 
tal, and  every  individual  of  the  population, 
ought  to  be  represented  in  this  House — if 
they  say  this,  then  I  reply,  you  propose  a 
revolution  in  the  constitution.  If  the  House 
is  to  represent  all  material  and  personal  in- 
terests, it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  influ- 
ence can  be  exercised  by  any  other  estate  of 
the  realm,  or  by  the  Crown.     But  are  you 
prepared  to  do  it  ?     Why  do  you  come  for- 
ward with  a  lOl.  franchise,  which,  when 
met  by  an  Amendment,  you  withdraw? 
Arc  you  prepared  to  say  that  every  man 
•*  full  grown  "  shall  be  entitled  to  the  suf- 
frage, and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
it  ?     Why  not  come  forward  and  make  the 
proposition?     On  the  contrary,  the  most 
eminent  Members  of  your  party  have  made 
speeches  against  it.     The  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  disclaimed  this  plan 
of  representation.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  even  limited  himself  on  this 
subject.     Not  one  man  of  eminence  coun- 
tenances the  proposal  about  every  "full- 
grown  **  man,  though  what  "  full  grown  " 
really  means — what  description  of  man  the 
term  applies  to,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
stand.   But  if  this  is  in  your  language  the 
House  of  the  people — if  you  mean  to  con- 
centrate in  it  all  the  personal  and  material 
interests  of  the  multitude,  then  you  are 
bound  to  give  the  suffrage  to  every  one. 
You  do  not  propose  that — ^you  disclaim  it — 
you  shrink  from  it — you  admit  that  it  is 
dangerous.     Then  1  come  to  this,  that  the 
constitution  of  this  country  is  a  matter  of 
convention    and    compact,   and   that  the 
Commons  of  England  must  bo   a   body, 
greater  or  smaller,  which  possesses  and 
exercises  a  privilege.     If  you  admit  that, 
and  you  have  admitted  it,  it  becomes  a 
question  for  us  to  decide,  what  we  think, 
on  the  whole,  is   a   wise  and   politic  ar- 
rangement of  these  privileges.     The  noble 
Lord  proposed  at  no  very  distant  period 
a  certain  arrangement  that  was  accepted 
after   a  great   struggle,  if  not  cordially 
at    least    completely ;    it   immensely  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  Commons  of 
this    country  who   were   privileged — that 
estate  of  the  realm  was  greatly  increased 


in  number,  in  consequence,  and  in  power; 
and  from  the  increase  of  that  power  great,  - 
and  on  the  whole  beneficial,  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  legislation  of  this  coun- 
try.    Now,   will   you   meet  the   question 
fairly,  and  tell  us  that  you  are  prepared  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  country? 
You  will  not.     You  come  forward  at  tho 
end  of  the  Session,  and  propose  a  resolu- 
tion, and  make  speeches  which  do  not  ap- 
ply to  the  resolution,  but  something  much 
wider  and  more  vague;  but  not  one  of  you 
will  say  that  you  wish  to  concentrate  all 
power  in  this  House.     Not  one  of  you 
will  do  that,  because  you  know  that  our 
answer  would  be   that  you   would  have 
then  tp  intrust  privileges  to  persons  you 
will  not   confer    them    on.     It  becomes, 
then,    a  question  whether  the  settlement 
made   by  your   party   in   1832,  on    the 
whole,   was    not    a    settlement  well-con- 
sidered  at  the  time  by  the  nation,  and 
accepted  by  the   nation.     The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster  told  us 
to-night  that  nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous   and   absurd   than    to    suppose 
that  the  body  of  constituents,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  population  of  this  country, 
which    was    deemed    satisfactory   twenty 
years  ago,  should  be  deemed  satisfactory 
now.     But  you  quite  forget  that  under  the 
machinery  of  your  Reform  Act,  the  consti- 
tuency should  expand  in  relative  propor- 
tion to  the  population.     According  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westminster, 
the  House  might  suppose  that  eighteen 
years  ago  the  House  settled  and  decided 
the  number  of  constituents  that  were  to 
choose  the  House  of  Commons.     But  you 
forget — or    choose   to  forget — that  they 
established  at  that  time  a  certain  number 
of  tests,  and  that  we  can  annually  place 
on  the  roll  of  the  Commons  those  addi- 
tions to  our  property  and  numbers  which 
those  tests   qualify  and    sanction.      The. 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Westminster  is,  therefore,  idle.     But 
what  have  we  heard  in  and  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons?     Speeches  addressed  to  the 
working  population,  telling  them  that  they 
have  political  power  at  their  command  if 
they  choose  to  acquire  it.    Have  I  not  heard 
eloquent  addresses  to  the  working  classes, 
showing  how,  if  any  working  man  realised 
an  income  of  40^.  per  annum,  he  could 
thereby  acquire   political  power  ?     Have 
we  not  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
the  object  you  had  in  view  was  to  change 
the   depositaries  of  power,  and  that  the 
obvious  and  facile  mode  of  enabling  the 
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working  classes  to  do  this  was  to  pos- 
sess themselves,  as  they  easily  might,  of 
the  elective  franchise  ?     Have  we  not  heard 
over  and   over    again  that  the   working 
men   of  England,   if  ordinarily  industri- 
ous and  frugal,  could  easily  possess  them- 
selves of  that  franchise,  and  thereby  change 
the  depositaries  of  power?     And  are  we  to 
be  told  to-night  that  with  all  these  advan- 
tages— with  all  this  machinery  supplied  by 
the   constitution,  the   people  of  England 
are  so  besotted  and  degraded — so  incapable 
of  self-exertion  and  self-respect,  that  they 
cannot  make  the  effort  that  is  necessary  to 
possess  the  power  which  is  described  as 
being   so  desirable  ?     On  this   point  the 
whole  of  the  question  hinges.     Is  the  pos- 
session of  the  franchise  to  be  a  privilege — 
the  privilege  of  industry  and  public  virtue, 
or  is  it  to  be  a  right — the  right  of  every 
one,  however  degraded,  however  indolent, 
however  unworthy?     I  am  for  the  system 
which  maintains  in  this  country  a  large 
and  free  Government,  having  confidence  in 
the  energies  and   the  faculties   of  man. 
Therefore,  I  say,  make  the  franchise  a  pri- 
vilege, but  let  it  be  the  privilege  of  the 
civic  virtues.     Hon.   Gentlemen   opposite 
would  degrade  the  franchise  to  tho  man, 
instead  of  raising  the  man  to   tho  fran- 
chise.     If  you  want  to  have  a  free  aris- 
tocratic country — free  because  aristocratic 
— I  use  the  word  aristocratic  in  its  noblest 
sense — I  mean  that  aristocratic  freedom 
which  enables  every  man  to  achieve  the 
best  position  in  the  State    to  which  his 
qualities  entitle  him;  I  know  not  that  we 
can  do  better  than  adhere  to  the  mitigated 
monarchy  of  England,  with  power  in  the 
Crown,  order  in  one  estate  of  the  realm, 
and    liberty   in   the   other.      It  is    from 
that  happy  combination  that  we  have  pro- 
duced that  state  of  society  that  all  other 
nations  look  upon  with  admiration  and  with 
^  envy.     We  have  been  told  to-night  by  the 
hon.  and  galli^nt  Member  for  Westminster, 
to  look   at  France,  and   make   that   our 
model :  he  tells  us  that  Paris  has  74,000 
electors,  and  that  he  only  represents  7,000. 
But  does  the  hon.  Gentleman  recollect  that 
for  every  Parisian  elector  there  are   two 
bayonets  to  keep  him  in  order  ?  And  when 
we  remember  that  7,000  electors  have  sent 
him  to  deliver  these  unworthy  sentiments, 
we  cannot  forget  that  they  are  tho  elec- 
tors who  for  centuries   sent  men  to  this 
House   fully   capable   of   maintaining  the 
liberties  of  the  country — that  it  was  they 
who  sent  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Francis  Burdctt, 
and  men  who  were  the  life  and  tho  leaders 


of  this  country  for  more  than  200  yetn, 
to  maintain  the  great  society  of  which  wo 
are  all  proud  to  be  Members.    To  compara 
such  a  system  and  such  a  country  with 
France — to  compare  it  with  a  country  from 
which  the  next  telegraph  may  bring  a  fresh 
combination  of  anarchy,  is  a  degradation 
I  did  not  think  a  reformed  House  of  Par- 
liament would  have  tolerated.     Sir,  I  leare 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
I  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  leave  the  Goverment  to  fight  it 
out  with  its  supporters.     Probably  in  Par- 
liamentary tactics  that  would  be  the  wisest 
course,  but  with  such  tactics  I  hare  |io- 
thing  to  do.     I  respect  the  verdict  of  the 
nation  upon  this  subject :  notwithstanding 
the  pettier  details  and  arrangements  of  the 
Reform  Act  may  have  been   intended  to 
consolidate  Whig  power,  and  gratify  the 
passion  for  Whig  patronage,   1    think  it 
yet  a  settlement  accepted  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people;    and  in   a   country 
which  has  attained  to   so  much   political 
power  and  material  prosperity,  we  ought 
not  idly,  for  the  gratification  of  any  per- 
sonal or  factious  feeling,  to  disturb  it.  Yon 
disturb  it;  but  what  is  the  real  secret  of 
all  these  July  Motions  for  Parliamentary 
reform  ?     You  know  very  well  that  if  an 
appeal  to  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England  was  mode,  as  they  have  been  en- 
larged by  tho  Reform  Act,  not  one  in  ten  of 
you  would  be  returned  to  this  House.    And 
you  think  that  by  some  patching  up  of  the 
constituency,   some  altering,   and  botch- 
ing, and  varnishing,  and  veneering,  you 
may    still    remain     Members    of    Parlia- 
ment.    There  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  it.      Have    universal   suffrage   to-mor- 
row— do  what    none   of  you  dare — pro- 
pose that  every  full-grown  man  shall  have 
a  vote,  and  I  believe  most  sincerely  you 
would  be  swept  from  the  House.      I  do 
not  believe  that  the  artisans  of  this  coun- 
try— I  do  not  believe  that  the  constituen- 
cies, however  qualified,   or  however  con- 
structed, would  support  you;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  under  such  circumstances, 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  would 
have    the   influence   they    ought  to   hare 
— that    the    great    body    of    the   people 
would  be  faithful  to  the  traditionary   in- 
terests of  Englishmen,  and  declare  that 
whatever   might  be  the   political   form — 
whatever  might  bo  the  franchise — what- 
ever might  be  tho  system  you  adopt,  they 
would  be  for  the  monarchy  and  the  empire, 
they  would  be  for  that  polity  which  has 
made  Englishmen  eminent,  and  that  thej 
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would  give  ft  great  national  verdict  against 
the  scheme  of  national  degradation  of 
which  jou  arc  the  friends. 

Sir  B.  hall  said,  that  it  was  usual, 
when  an  hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward 
a  Motion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  that,  after  the  discussion  of  that 
Motion,  his  reply  closed  the  debate.  In 
the  present  case,  there  was  a  departure 
from  that  custon^ — an  extraordinary  'de- 
parture. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  rose  after  the  reply,  and  alluded 
to  certain  measures  not  immediately  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  upon  the 
assumption  that  he  was  to  reply  to  those 
extraneous  observations  of  his  non.  Friend, 
got  up  and  violated  the  rules  of  that  As- 
sembly. The  words  of  the  hon.  Member 
were,  in  substance,  that,  in  consequence  of 
new  matter  having  been  introduced,  a  new 
debate  was  generated.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man, one  would  have  thought,  would  at 
once  have  addressed  himself  to  that  new 
matter — would,  at  least,  have  made  some 
reference  to  what  fell  from  tbe  hon.  Mem- 
ber fqr  Meath — that  he  would  have  justi- 
fied the  pretended  cause  of  his  rising ;  but 
the  fact  was,  he  did  not  even  allude  to  it. 
Upon  the  main  subject  introduced  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath,  there 
would  be  time  and  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion; but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  now  be  firm  in  the 
resolution  which  it  had  passed.  But  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  we  are  for  a  Mon- 
archy— we  are  for  a  House  of  Lords — we 
are  for  a  House  of  Commons  representing 
the  people,  he  only  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  himself  and  his  friends.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  "What  do  you  want?" 
He  would  tell  him  what  they  wanted — 
they  wanted  that  which  they  had  often 
asked,  but  which  had  not  been  conceded 
to  them — they  wanted  an  extension  of  the 
franchise.  It  was  now  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  passed, 
and  they  had  since  then  often  attempted 
to  obtain  a  franchise  more  suitable  to  the 
growing  wants  and  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  they  had  been  foiled  in  almost 
every  instance.  Even  a  proposal  for  ex- 
tending the  period  for  the  payment  of  the 
rates  three  months  longer  tiian  the  original 
period,  had  not  been  carried  until  after  a 
struggle  of  thirteen  years.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  if  he  had  been  in  Parlia- 
ment he  would  have  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill;  let  me  ask  him,  if  he  was  always  of 
that  opinion  ?     [Mr.  Disraeli  intimated 


that  he  was*]  Will  the  ho9.  Gentleman 
look  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose in  the  face,  and  say,  that  he  has 
been  always  of  that  opinion?  [Mr.  Dis- 
raeli: Certainly.]  Certainly!  Why,  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  now  stands  fprward 
as  the  great  champion  of  protection,  at 
one  time  beld  opinions  now  entertained  by 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  in  effect — ?*  We  have 
determined  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  and  we 
have  resolved  that  it  shall  be  a  final  mea- 
sure." Let  me  ask  him,  if  these  were 
always  his  principles?  Did  he  not  go 
down  to  the  borough  of  High  Wycombe  as 
the  protege  of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Montrose  ?  Did  he 
not  go  down  under  these  auspices  ?  [An 
Hon.  Member  :  That's  a  poser.]  Oh ! 
but  that  is  not  all  i  I  have  not  gone  half 
through  the  catalogue  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's political  eccentricities ;  but  I  will 
only  ask  one  more  question.  Did  he  not 
endeavour  to  represent  Marylebone  ?  Did 
he  not  wish  to  go  into  Parliament  for  that 
borough  on  liberal  principles?  Why,  I 
can  tell  the  Hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House 
the  very  shape  in  which  he  framed  his 
address,  and  the  place  in  which  he  wrote 
it ;  and  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  the 
debate  would  have  taken  this  turn,  I  would 
have  been  prepared  with  a  copy  of  that 
excellent  address.  Yes,  I  can  tell  the  boa. 
Gentleman  of  the  very  place  in  which  that 
address  was  penned ;  and  I  think  I  had 
better  do  so.  Because  either  the  memory 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  forsaken  him, 
or  else  he  wishes  to  delude  us  into  believing 
that  he  has  ever  been  a  consistent  poli- 
tician. That  address  was  concocted  in 
Crawford-street,  Bryanstone-square,  in  the 
borough  of  Marylebone.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man visited  a  tallow-chandler  there,  and  it 
was  in  his  house  he  wrote  that  address. 
There  sits  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  protectionist  party — there  sits 
the  hon.  Gentleman — who  says,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  House,  he  would  have  voted 
against  the  Reform  Bill — and  yet  that  same 
hon.  Gentleman  went  to  High  Wycombe 
under  the  auspices  of  my  hon.  Friend  be- 
side me,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  subsequently  put  himself  forward  to 
represent  Marylebone  borough  on  liberal 
principles.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  talents  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  I 
am  stating  facts,  and  I  again  assert  that, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  and  the  late  Mr.  O'Con- 
ndl,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  sent  down 
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to  High  Wycombe,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  that  borough.  And  who 
were  the  gentlemen  he  selected  for  his  po- 
litical godfathers?  Two  ultra-radical  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  drew  up  and 
affixed  their  names,  as  I  am  informed,  to 
that  document  which  is  called  **  the  Char- 
ter." The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Nottingham  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
I  do  not  say  the  hon.  Gentleman  went  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter.  I  do  not  say  he  was  quite  up  to 
that  mark  ;  but  that  he  wished  to  appear 
as  a  decided  liberal,  I  think  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  prove.  I  have  now  done 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman.  There  ho  now 
sits,  the  champion  of  the  protectionist 
party — the  hon.  Member  who  had  been  a 
candidate  for  Marylebone — a  candidate  for 
High  Wycombe  on  liberal  principles.  As 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  we,  on  this 
side,  will  be  hooted  from  the  hustings, 
because,  as  he  admits,  we  advocate  liberal 
opinions  —  an  extended  suffrage — I  will 
give  the  hon.  Gentleman  this  invitation : 
Let  him  show  himself  on  the  hustings  of 
Marylebone  —  that  borough  which  he 
once  aspired  to  the  honour  of  representing 
— and  I  will  undertake  to  encounter  him 
on  the  hustings,  in  the  presence  of  that 
immense  constituency,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  also  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
that  same  tallow-chandler  in  whose  shop 
he  wrote  his  former  radical  address.  I  will 
not  pursue  this  subject  further,  nor  would 
I  have  at  all  touched  upon  it,  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  in  a  most  unusual  manner 
reopened  the  debate,  and  gone  into  the 
whole  subject  before  the  House.  I  will 
support  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Surrev. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  hope  the  House 
will  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  the  personal  attack  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone,  which 
he  has  brought  forward  with  an  air  of  ori- 
ginality, although  it  has  been  twenty  times 
referred  to  in  this  House.  Although  the 
House  may  not  recollect  so  insignificant  a 
subject,  it  has  been  often  alluded  to  ;  but 
I  wish  to  correct  one  or  two  matters  of 
fact.  The  hon.  Baronet  is  entirely  wrong 
in  his  statement,  in  saying  that  I  was  a 
candidate  for  any  place  when  the  merits  of 
the  Reform  Bill  were  in  question  ;  because 
it  was  then  passed.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  on  that  measure  at  all  times  openly; 
and  whatever  eccentricities  of  opinion  I 
may  have  exhibited,  I  have  always  been  in 
opposition — and  from  no  interested  motives 


— to  the  Whig  party.  I  have  mminteiiied 
the  real,  historical,  traditionary  Tory  policy 
of  the  country;  and  when  I  saw  a  great  poll* 
tical  movement  made  by  the  party  to 
which  I  am  attached — right  or  wrong,  I 
felt  it  my  duty,  manfully,  and  indepen- 
dently I  hope,  to  express  my  opinion. 
[Cheers,]  When  the  Reform  Bill  passed, 
although  I  opposed  the  Whig  settlement  of 
that  question,  yet  I  accepted  it  because  it 
had  been  accepted  by  the  country.  Bat 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  I  supported  the  finality  of  that 
measure.  I  beg  to  deny  it ;  I  denj  that 
I  ever  said  anything  in  this  House*  or  ont 
of  it,  upon  any  occasion,  which  could  au- 
thorise such  a  statement.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  I  went  down  to  High  Wycombe 
with  the  recommendation  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose.  Why,  Sir,  I 
lived  in  High  Wycombe  before  the  Reform 
Bill.  I  was  bred  there,  if  not  bom  ;  and 
it  is  to  my  connexion  with  it  that  I  owe 
the  honour  I  now  enjoy  of  representing  the 
county.  As  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  respecting  the  borough  of  Maryle- 
bone, which  he  now  by  some  happy  chance 
represents,  and  the  aid  of  the  tallow- 
chandler  whom  he  reviles,  but  who,  I  dare 
say,  was  his  principal  support,  I  know 
nothing.  I  may  have  employed  the  tallow- 
chandler  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  can- 
not recollect  any  statement  of  mine  in  the 
address  alluded  to  which  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  opinions  I  always  entertained  on 
the  subject.  The  hon.  Baronet  has  ac- 
cused me  of  being  the  advocate  of  Pariia- 
mentary  finality.  I  disclaim  altogether 
that  office.  I  have  been  always  opposed 
to  the  system  of  reform ;  because  I  hold  it 
to  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  par^ 
with  whom  I  acted  :  that  is  all.  I  have 
already  refuted  as  much  as  I  need  refute 
those  ludicrous  misrepresentations ;  and^ 
in  conclusion,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  have 
upheld,  as  I  always  shall  uphold,  those 
opinions  which  I  entertained  even  in  ex* 
treme  youth. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  100  ;  Noes 
159 :  Majority  59. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  II.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  11.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anstcy,  T.  C. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 


Bright,  J. 
Brocklehunt,  J. 
Brotherton,  J, 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R, 
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Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 

Collins,  W. 

Cowan,  0. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

D'  Eyncour  t,rt.hon  .C.  T. 

Divett,  E. 

Drummond,  H. 

Duncan,  Visot. 

Duncan,  6. 

Ellis.  J. 

Evans,  Sir  De  L. 

Erans,  W. 

Erelyn,  W.  J. 

Ewart,  W. 

Fagan,  W. 

Forster,  M. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 

Grattan,  H. 

Greene,  J. 

Hall,  Sir  B. 

Harris,  R. 

Hastic,  A. 

Hastie,  A. 

Headlam,  T.  E. 

Henry,  A. 

Hey  wood,  J. 

Ileyworth,  L. 

Hobhouse,  T.  B. 

Hodges,  T.  L. 

Hodges,  T.  T. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W,  G. 

Humphery,  Aid. 

Hutt,  W. 

Jackson,  W. 

Kershaw,  J. 

Locke,  J. 

Lushington,  C. 

M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 

M'Grogor,  J. 

M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 

Meagher,  T. 

Mangles,  R.  D. 


Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visot. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Lord 
0'ConneU,J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Rioardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefield,W. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talbot,  J.  H. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Waklcy,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld.  J. 

TXLLXR8. 

Hume,  J. 
King,  P.  J.  L. 


Lxii  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagshaw,  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Baring,  H.  B. 


Cardwell,  £. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dickson,  S. 


Baring,  rt.  hon. Sir  F.  T.    Disraeli,  B. 
Barriugton,  Visct.  Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
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Uaytcr,  W.  G. 


COFFEE. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  moved  for  tho  ap- 
pointroeDt  of  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  in  coffee,  and  of  the  public 
reyenuo  derived  from  thence.  He  would 
content  himself  by  simply  stating  to  the 
House,  from  official  returns,  the  decline 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  that  article,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  the  imports.  In  1846,  the 
revenue  derived  from  coffee  was  756,838^.; 
in  1847,  746,436^.;  in  1848,  710,2701 ; 
and  in  1849,  in  had  been  only  643,218^ 
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The  qnantitj  of  coffee  imported  had  in- 
creased from  51.813.651  lbs.  in  1846,  to 
63.320,506  lbs.  in  1849,  while  the  quan- 
tity entered  as  for  home  consumption  had 
decreased  from  36,793,061  lbs.  in  the  for- 
mer, to  34,431,074  lbs.  in  the  latter  year. 
The  reyenuo  of  the  last  year  derived  from 
coffee,  as  contrasted  with  1847,  showed  a 
decrease  of  not  less  than  250,000/. ;  and 
in  the  present  year  it  had  been  calculated 
that  there  would  be  a  decrease  of  not  less 
than  100,000/.  In  connexion  with  the 
decrease  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  con- 
sumed, there  had  been,  at  the  same  time, 
an  increased  consumption  of  upwards  of 
100  per  cent  in  chicory.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  consent  to  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

'*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  to 
inquire  into  the  declining  state  of  the  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Trade  in  Coffee,  and  of  the  public 
revenue  thence  derived,  and  whether  such  decline 
is  attriliutable  to  any  frauds  practised  by  the  sel- 
lers of  Coffee,  or  others,  and  as  to  the  best  means 
of  preventing  such  frauds." 

Major  BLACKALL  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. H&  said  that  a  short  time  since  he 
had  presented  a  petition  from  the  growers 
of  coffee  in  Ceylon,  stating  that  the  quan- 
tity of  land  cultivated  for  coffee  in  that 
island  was  not  less  than  30,000  acres,  the 
amount  of  capital  embarked  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, 1,200.000?.,  the  annual  outlay  was 
not  less  than  from  300,000/.  to  400,000?., 
and  they  prayed  the  House  to  institute 
some  inquiries  into  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  suddeu  depression  in  the  sale 
of  coffee.  lie  entirely  concurred  in  the 
praver  of  the  petitioners. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
chicory  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  ho  had  supposed 
that  the  House  would  have  heard  no  more 
of  the  subject  in  the  present  Session. 
With  respect  to  the  present  Motion,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  he  thought  they  need  not 
go  further  than  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  speech  itself  in  order  to  show 
that  such  a  Committee  was  entirely  un- 
necessary. The  statements  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  not  denied  by 
any  person.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  What,  then, 
were  the  Committee  to  inquire  into?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had,  upon  the 
last  occasion  of  his  bringing  forward  this 
subject,  proposed  two  plans  for  the  adop- 


tion of  the  House.  He  (the  Ch«neellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  stated  his  objectioiu 
to  both  of  them;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate, 
expressed  himself  as  perfectly  eatisfied. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  now 
prepared  with  a  third  plan,  he  ahonld  be 
perfectly  ready  to  give  it  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. With  respect  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  revenue  derived  from  coffee,  that 
was  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measare  to 
the  diminution  of  the  entries  of  foreign 
coffee,  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  returns  of 
the  last  month  would  have  given  some  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  this  subject.  On  comparing  the 
monthly  returns  of  the  present  with  the 
past  year,  he  found  that  in  the  month  end- 
ing June  5,  1850,  the  quantity  of  colonial 
coffee  imported  had  been  2.7 16,000  lbs., 
and  the  foreign  only  209.000  lbs.,  while 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last 
vear  the  quantities  had  been — of  colonial, 
"2.467,000  lbs. ;  and  foreign,  438,000  lbs.: 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  coffee  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year,  of  not  less  than 
229,000  lbs.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
place  an  excise  duty  upon  the  growth  of 
chicory,  neither  was  he  prepared  to  prerent 
by  excise  regulations  the  mixture  of  chicory 
with  coffee,  both  of  which  plans  had  been 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
on  a  former  occasion  ;  and  he  opposed  the 
present  Motion,  as  ho  did  not  conceive 
that  any  further  information  was  required 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  detain  the  House,  but  it  happened  that 
he  had  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester, 
relative  to  the  declining  state  of  the  colo- 
nial coffee  trade.  He  certainly  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  there  could 
be  little  use  in  appointing  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject,  espe- 
cially at  this  period  of  the  Session  ;  and 
he  thought  that  this  remedy  for  the  de- 
clining state  of  the  colonial  Coffee  trade 
ought  not  to  be  suggested  in  that  House. 
One  remedy  suggested,  and  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  w^ould  take  it  into 
consideration,  was,  that  they  should  im* 
pose  an  equal  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial 
coffee.  Colonial  coffee  now  enjoyed  a  pro- 
tection of  50  per  cent  against  foreign  cof- 
fee, and  there  could  not  be  a  more  pro- 
pitious moment  than  the  present  one  for 
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equalMog  the  dutj,  seeing;  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  colonial  coffee  imported  into 
this  country  was  afterwards  exported  to 
other  countries,  and  had  to  compete  with 
the  coffee  of  other  nations  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  effect  of  this  differential  dutj  in  favour 
of  colonial  coffee  was  this,  that  it  kept  out 
of  consumption  the  high-flavoured  foreign 
coffees.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  mix  chicory  with  the  in- 
ferior sorts  of  Cejlon,  in  order  to  make 
the  consumer  buy  them  at  all,  and  in  that 
way  they  were  forcing  an  inferior  coffee 
upon  the  consumer,  to  the  injury  of  their 
colonial  coffee  trade,  and  also  to  the  injury 
of  the  public  revenue.  Therefore,  the 
remedy  that  he  respectfully  suggested  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  evils  complained 
of,  was  to  do  away  with  this  protection 
which  colonial  coffee  had  as  against  foreign 
coffee,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  tariff  in  1846,  and 
which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible,  especially  that  in  those  days  they 
took  to  themselves  the  character  that  they 
had  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade.  And,  therefore,  if 
they  had  this  confidence  in  free  trade,  they 
ought  to  do  with  coffee  as  they  did  with 
sugar ;  and  also  in  justice  to  the  British 
farmer,  if  his  corn  was  to  be  brought  into 
competition  with  the  corn  of  the  world, 
they  should  give  him  the  advantage  of 
buying  his  coffee  in  the  cheapest  market, 
without  any  protection. 

Sir  J.  TYRELL  said,  that  for  the  last 
two  years  he  had  been  a  grower  of  chicory 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  as  an  agriculturist 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  was  the  most  remunera- 
tive crop  that  the  agriculturist  could  turn 
his  attention  to.  The  cultivation  of  the 
article  led  to  the  employment  of  a  large 
amount  of  labour,  ana  it  also  employed  a 
great  many  hands  in  its  preparation  for 
the  market,  very  nice  operations  and  some 
skill  being  required  for  that  purpose.  lie 
was  very  happy  to  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  opinion  that  it  was  unde- 
sirable to  place  any  excise  duty  upon  the 
growth  of  chicory.  Some  attempts  had 
been  made  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the 
public  mind  against  chicory.  He  did  not 
think  that  chicory  deserved  such  treat- 
ment, for  it  was  very  generally  supposed  to 
possess  the  real  Mocha  flavour.  [A  laugh.] 
Hon.  Members  might  laugh,  and  he  did 


not  grudge  them  any  amount  of  anius^ 
ment  which  they  might  derive  from  that 
information.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of 
chicory  upon  price,  he  believed  that  by 
mixing  it  with  coffee,  a  cheaper  ani  better 
article  was  obtained  by  the  poor  people, 
than  if  they  purchased  inferior  kinds  of 
coffee  without  chicory.  He  had  at  present 
some  chicory  growing,  which  was  looking 
remarkably  well,  and  he  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  adhere  to  his  resolution, 
and  not  trouble  him  with  the  visits  of  any 
exciseman. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY,  in  reply,  said,  that 
chicory  was  not  the  only  article  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  coffee  of  which  he  com- 
plained. There  were  various  other  ar- 
ticles, such  ns  sand,  mahocany  filings, 
rope-yarns,  old  biscuits,  raddell,  acorns, 
ve;retable  rubbish,  and  other  things. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  60;  Noes 
205:  Majority  145. 

SUNDAY  LABOUR  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  LOCKE  being  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Speaker  to  proceed  with  his  Motion,  upon 
the  subject  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  several  Members 
objecting,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie  rising 
in  his  place  to  speak,  and  objection  having 
been  made  to  his  proceeding. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
Mr.  Mackenzie  do  now  speak.' 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  need  not  ex- 
plain to  the  House  anything  with  reference 
to  the  point  which  had  just  been  raised 
with  regard  to  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions. According  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  no  debate  could  arise  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  them.  When  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Droitwitch  rose  to 
speak  on  that  subject,  he  took  care  that 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  petition 
was  put,  before  the  hon.  Baronet  spoke. 
There  could  not  be  a  speech  on  that  ques- 
tion, as  the  rules  of  the  House  precluded 
speaking  upon  it.  The  only  interruption 
of  the  hon.  Member  fur  Honiton  consisted 
of  those  appeals  which  he  (Mr.  Speaker) 
had  allowed  to  be  made  to  him.  He  con* 
sidered  that  hon.  Member  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  House.  If  the  House  thought 
otherwise,  he  must  bow  to  their  decision  ; 
and  if  any  hon.  Member  thought  the  de- 
bate should  not  proceed  further,  it  would 
be  quite  competent  to  him  to  move  that 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  a.  B.  hope  thought  it  very  hard 
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that  the  hon.  Member  for  Iloniton  should 
wish  to  proceed  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  DISRAP:LI  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  that  the  hon.  Member  for  llonitun 
should  hvMifr  on  his  Motion.  The  hon. 
Member  did  certainly  say  that  he  should 
not  introduce  it  after  half-past  10  or  11 
o'clock  ;  but  they  munt  all  feel  that  whon 
such  appeals  were  made,  there  should  not 
1)0  a  severe  inter])retation  of  the  words 
used  in  reply.  When  the  House  returned 
from  the  division  it  was  after  1 1  oVloek  ; 
but  considering  the  largo  attendance  of 
Members — and  that  the  question  was  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  very  loiifj 
deliberation — and,  even  if  it  did  involve 
the  sitting  as  late  as  it  did  sometimes,  it 
was  most  desirable  that  this  question 
should  bo  settled.  Ho  collected  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Iloniton  should  proceed. 

Motion  put,  and  negatived. 

Mil.  LOCKE  then  said  :  He  felt  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  an  apolo;;y 
would  have  been  due  to  the  House  for 
asking  them  to  reconsider  a  question  upon 
which  they  had  so  lately  pronounced  an 
opinion;  but  he  believed  that  the  question 
of  the  postal  communication  of  this  great 
country  was  so  all-important  as  to  demand 
from  tho  House  a  much  more  careful  con- 
sideration than  it  had  yet  undergone,  lie 
would  not  impute  blame  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  being  absent  from  the  recent  de- 
bate on  this  subject,  because  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  himself  absent  on  that 
occasion.  Tlic  simple  fact  was,  that  the 
House  was  taken  by  surprise  on  tho  occa- 
sion. The  noble  Member  for  Iiath,  who 
introduced  the  subject,  had  done  so  with 
such  moderation  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  of  those  who  most  differed  from 
him  as  to  his  rigid  rules  for  enforcuig 
Sabbath  observance,  none  of  whom  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
feelings.  As  to  the  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject, ho  would  at  once  admit,  that  if  the 
matter  were  to  be  tested  by  the  compara- 
tive number  of  petitions,  mere  numbers 
were  in  favour  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  the 
House  knew  too  well  how  easy  it  was  to 
get  up  petitions  on  any  subject,  to  permit 
such  a  test  to  weigh  with  them  unsup- 
ported by  better  authority.  The  most 
active  and  energetic  petition-collectors  were 
not  always  the  safest  guides  for  legislation, 
and  the  noble  Lord  min:ht  vet  find  it  even 
dangerous  to  put  into  operation  the  machi- 
nery of  the  conventicle  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  over-strict  obscrvanco  of  the 


Sabbath.  During  the  laat  Sesuon  of 
Parliament,  he  (Mr.  Locke)  had  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  go  into  tho  subject  of  rail- 
way communication  in  Scotland  upon  Sun- 
days; and  his  connexion  with  that  subject 
had  afforded  him  some  striking  illuatra* 
tions  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
s])(*cics  of  agitation  to  which  ho  hero  re- 
ferred. As  an  exemplification  of  what 
he  meant,  he  would  read  a  short  extract 
from  one  of  tho  letters  he  had  received  aft 
the  time,  which  would  thoroughly  mani- 
fest the   sort  of  spirit  aroused    by   such 


agitation  : — 


"  AIt1iou;rh   I   .1111   not    porflonallj   acquainted 
with  vitii,  nor  li.avo  over  wvii  you,  but  aa  I  bew 
.iii«l  n'ad  in  tin*  ])a{M*rM  aIkiuI  you,  and   see  tbs 
way  you  want  to  (iisturb  our  poAceful  land,  Scot- 
lainl,  my   ronsoirncc  (.'oni{ioIs   nio    to    write    job 
airainnt  tht*  runtoil  Hill  you  want  to  paas  in  Pkr- 
lianiciit  for  conipcllinf^  railways  to  run  on  Smb- 
Itatli,  un«l  to  carry  Hivuml  and  third  class  passen- 
irrrsi.     I  will  dt'ninnd  of  you,  and  answer  me  in 
Scri|iturt>  dootrino  (if  you  .ire  able)  art)  you  really 
thinking  that  you  arc  jrrcator  ttian  your  Maker, 
who  made  the  whoh*  universe  ?     Arc  you  making 
a  law  of  your  own  to  not  the  holy  law  of  God  at 
di'tlancc  <     l)o  you  want  to  rob  us   of  the  day 
whirh  (!od  gavo  us  to  rest  upon  and   to   keep 
holy  i     Do  you  want  to  rob  God  of  the  worship 
that  is  duo  to  Him  on  that  day  ?    Do  you  want 
us  to  hocunio  a^onts  for  tho  Ileril,  because  yoo 
arc  one  ?     I>o  you  think  that  you  are  a  God  your- 
self^    Do  you  think  that  you  will  rule  over  us 
like  the  ro|K'  of  Uoino  ?    Do  you  want  to  turn 
the  kini;<lom  of  Go<l  into  a  kingdom  of  devils  f 
It  sconis  to  nio  that  you  think  all  these.      Oh, 
may  God  o]K'n  your  eyes  and  let  you   see   your 
error,  and  make  you  wise  (for  indeed  you   don't 
ap|KMr  to  be  wise  enough  when  you  take  anythinr 
to  do  with  the  law  of  (jod).     Don't  you  hear  God 
crying  from  Ilea  von  to  you,  saying,  *  Oh,  do  not 
this   aboininahlc   thine   which   I   hate  ?'      Now, 
what  is  the  ahominahlc  thing  that  God  says  here? 
It  is  your  violating  his  law.     Do  you  think  you 
arc  able   to  contend  with  God  ?    You   want  to 
force   ]>eoplo   from    God  to  serve   Satan.     You 
want  to  deprive  them  of  their  resting  day.     Art 
thou  more  just  than  God  ?     You  are  orucifyinif 
tho  Saviour  a  second  time.     You  want  to  rob 
him   of  his   plory.     Have  you   never  read   the 
book  of  tho  law  of  God  ?     Knowest  thou  not  that 
God  worked  six  days  Himself,  and  rested  on  tha 
seventh  day,  and  He  commanded  His  creatures  to 
do  the  same  ?  Not  man  alone  He  commands  thus, 
but  also  the  beasts  of  the  field  that  works  for  tho 
man.     He  saw  that  they  would  need  a  day  of  rsst, 
and  Ho  gave  them  a  seventh  portion  of  time  to 
rest  from  all  their  earthly  lal>ours ;  and  lie  said 
unto  them,  '  Remember  tlio  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy.'     It  is  a  day  made  for  man  ;  it  is  a  day 
for  the   worshipping    of   God   particularly ;    aU 
worldly  em[)loyments  arc  to  bo  laid  aside  that  daj. 
When  the  Sabbath  command  was  given  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  they  were  bound  to  keep  it  un* 
der  penalty  of  death.     Your  doings  vexes  my  soul 
greatly,  for  I  entirely  disapprove  of  your  Bill,     If 
you  would  send  a  Bill  before  Parliament  lor  to 
stop  all  milwnys  running  on  Sunday  in  Great 
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Britaia,  then  I  woald  not  onlf  be  plsued  at  jou, 
but  would  pnj  God  for  ■  bleuing  on  70Ur  head  ; 
but,  siucs  fou  have  acted  quite  tbc  rerene,  in 
trjing  to  e«t»blltb  a  carnal  fan  against  the  spiri- 
tual law  of  God,  inf  prajcr  will  be  for  a  curse  oD 
;our  head  as  long  as  jou  continue  in  four  eiil 
practicea,  and  on  CTcry  one  else  tbat  ii  of  the 
eamo  mind  aa  jiaurielf." 

He  could  assure  tlie  House  that  this  was 
a  samplo  of  many  such  epistles  which  he 
hod  rcceiTcd  during  the  last  twclre  months, 
and  ho  mentioned  it  chieflj  with  a  view  to 
warn  the  noble  Lord  and  his  supporters 
against  invoking  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
in  this  country,  which  could  only  result, 
as  it  resulted  before,  in  a  violent  reaction, 
accompanied  with  vices  which  none  of  them 
would  desire  to  see  renewed.  He  thought 
it  also  desirable  that  the  country  should 
know  the  penalty  which  public  men  had  to 
pay  who  ventured  to  touch  a  subject  like 
this;  and  he  mentioned  it  with  the  further 
view  of  showing  by  what  description  of 
persons  this  active  agitation  was  being 
carried  on.  He  would  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  resolution  he  pro- 
posed to  submit.  In  the  first  place,  fair 
credit  had  not  been  given  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  efforts  tUcy  had  here- 
tofore made  for  reducing  Sunday  labour  in 
the  Post  Office.  It  was  very  true  that  the 
noble  Lord  in  his  recent  address  did  not 
overlook  their  efforts,  nor  did  he  refuse 
his  acknowledgments  for  those  efforts;  but 
the  public  seeraed  to  have  forgotten  them, 
and  it  would  be  therefore  his  duty  to  bring 
them  more  prominently  before  the  House. 
Firstly,  as  regarded  the  reduction  of  la- 
bour by  limiting  the  money-order  business 
of  the  Post  OfSce.  On  that  subject  Mr. 
R.  Hill,  in  his  report  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  said — 

"  Still  I  was  of  opinion,  that  with  whatever  in- 
coDicnicDce  the  improTementa  migbt  be  attended, 
thcf  would  be  aoeepted  bj  the  public  if  accom- 
panied by  another  meaaure  oonferring  aa  equiia- 
lent  advantage — an  opinion  which,  notwithitand- 
ing  tome  complaints,  hae,  on  the  whole,  been  jus- 
tified by  the  result.  Such  a  measure,  as  four 
Lordahip  will  remember,  was  at  that  time  under 
consideration,  and  bad  long  been  regarded  ai  a 
deridcratian,  uameljr,  the  transmiiaion  of  the  '  for- 
ward' letters  through  London  On  the  Sunday, 
with  a  view  to  their  deUverj  on  the  Monday  mor- 
ning, a  measure  which  I  felt  conSdcDt  might  be 
effected,  not  onlj  witboot  an;  addition  to  Sundar 
labour,  but  even,  when  taken  in  all  its  bearingi, 
with  a  great  reduation  thereof.  Even  in  the  Lon- 
don offloe,  on  which  alone  the  labour  of  such 
tranamiision  would  &11,  I  aaw  reason  to  boUeve 
that  in  the  event  the  total  amount  of  Snndaj  Li- 
bour,  so  far  from  being  increased,  would  be  aeti 
nllf  diminiahed  bjr  the  improvement.  I  need  m 
remind  your  Lordahip  how  fuUj  this  antioipatic 
has  been  oonflrmed  \>j  experience.    With  tbese 


riews,  I  prepared,  under  your  Lordship's  Initme- 
:ions,  the  minute  of  the  3rd  of  Februu?,  1619, 
mbmitting  the  combined  measures  of  closing  the 
provincial  offices  throughout  England  and  Wales 
tlio  Sunday,  aa  a  general  rule,  from  10  o'clock 
5 ;  of  reatricting  the  Sunday  deliveries  in  all 
cases  to  one.  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  providing 
for  the  transmission,  on  the  Sunday,  of  the  '  tor- 
ward*  letters  through  London,  so  aa  to  be  deli- 
vered on  the  Monday." 

A  summary  of  the  whole  report  had  been 
given  in  the  ^ytarUrly  Review  just  pub- 
lished, and  he  would  request  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  statement : — 

In  the  Tth  of  January,  181S,  the  money-erder 
Sunday  busineas  was  finally  suspended  tbroughont 
England  and  Wales,  thua  auddenly  relieving  ISO 
provincial  poat-offiDca  ;  on  the  lat  of  April.  I81S, 
theauspenaionof  theinoney.order  Sunday  bnaineH 
waa  extended  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  thus  relieving 
231  odditiooal  offices :  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1819,  the  provincial  post-offloea  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  were  not  only  aa  a  general  mle 
closed  on  Sunday  from  10  o'clock  to  S,  but  tbeir 
tliveries  On  that  day  were  restricted  to  one.  By 
lese  measures  SOS  provincia]  poat-oflJoea,  «M 
000  dependent  offices,  were  closed  for  abont 
tree  additional  houra.  In  191  post-towns,  233 
iliveriea  were  discontinued,  and  3fla  tetter-ear- 
era  relieved  of  one  hour  and  a  half  each  of  Sun- 
day duty.  On  the  20th  of  December,  181S,  la 
he  suburbs  of  London,  beyond  the  three-mils 
irole,  the  early  Sunday  delivery  waa  transferred 
a  a  very  bite  delivery  en  Saturday  night,  by 
rhich  ISI  persona  wore  entirely  relieved  from 
lunday  duty ;  on  the  13th  of  January,  IBSO,  in 
the  provineial  post-offices  througbODt  England  and 
"'  '  a  further  eitenaive  relief  waa  given — 1st,  by 
lontiauance  of  a  large  number  of  Sunday 
;  2Dd,  by  the  diause  of  money  prepayment* 
for  all  inland  leltera,  by  which  reatrictions,  B78 
provincial  postnifflcea  and  about  ifiOO  dependent 
offices  were  closed  on  an  average  for  four  addi- 
tional houra.  The  combined  eflect  of  these  seve- 
il  measures  has  been  to  relieve  every  Sunday 
upwards  of  6,000  persons,  on  an  average,  mon 
than  five  houra  and  a  half  each.  Other  altera- 
na.  eflbeting  a  still  flirtbcr  redactian  of  labour 
Sunday,  are  in  contemplation. 
Now,  th'ese  great  reductions  were  in  the 
act  of  being  satisfactorily  and  silently  made 
when  the  recent  change  was  decided  on; 
and  this  House,  overlooking  the  great  re- 
duction of  Sunday  labour  which  had  been 
effected,  decided  on  a  total  suspension  of 
all  Sunday  deliveries,  in  the  vain  hope  thftt 
all  lahonr  would  be  dispensed  with  on  that 
day.  Now,  although  it  might  not  admit  of 
direct  mathematicfJ  proof,  he  waa  strong]/ 
of  opinion  that  no  Sunday  labour  wooU 
be  saved  at  all.  It  might  be  shifted 
from  one  class  of  emptoyi$  to  another,  but 
be  contended  that  there  would  be  no  saving 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  labour  that  wu 
employed,  or  would  he  employed,  for  con- 
ducting the  necessary  communications  of 
tlie  country  on  tbat  day.    It  waa  very  true 
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that,  once  tlio  letters  or  ncwspupcrs  were  "  of  thoir  oxt^niiTC  inpplj  of  LowIob  Satariajaii 

in  the  no*i.  tl.ov  iimst  lie  tlh-ro  till  \f<.n.liv;    ^"■»'1>*  "V^'^l^i;-"  \y  '"»«   *««    Londo.,  u4 
,         1-1  i'  I     I       1  I  I  woumI  «]i'iivi-r  (Im'iii  hs  their  own   mesMngen  it 

litit  .Ii.I  tl.o  noM..  Lonl   n.rt    kn-.w  t   ai  ar-    .^,,  ..„..j.  ,  ..„^  ^„  su.Miy  morning.      Newipapm 

rani'MiKMUs  wm?  l.-m:;  i„a.!,.  in   tli-  ruin-  w,;;  i,..  .i.-inrr.'.!  ».?  ihcoi  at  Aigburth,  All«nM, 

try  bv  wliit'li  Ktti'r*iaMil  rn'w-ivijnT.-  ^nulil  W;iv.  rin-f.   WiMiUmi,   <iatf.icrr,    Koby,    Ilufioa, 

lie  e  .rivi'vi'ii  l>y  jmmm.ii*  -jHviaiv  iMn|.lnvo.l,  l"'"tl«'.  W.it.'il....,  \Vah..n.  Wot  Lk*rbjr,dc." 

anl  li-t.il!v  «li.-^:i!M-i  fiD:!j  tin-  l*.i-t  iMH.-««  f  It  ^\.i«. -t.it. -il  that,  besides  foot- runners — 


AlriM'lv  o;ii?  r.iilwrtv  <*iiin{):iiiv  hail   scl  tin'    "  tlifv  jirt*  !<»   h.ivo   sixty  mounted  meswngen, 
example*,  an.l  it  \v..ul.l.   ho   .ILl   in.t   il..u)»t,    :»nl.  .'..liM-l.-rinir  tl»o  exU'iii  of  their  business,  uA 

1  I       -     I     A*  Ti         1       r  tlii>  Willi'  r.-iiiL'i*  ot'towii  ami  cuuntry  tbej  propoM 

bi*  i*xt  iisivrlv  tollowi- 1.  i»f  i-arrvm::  news-  i        ■  i       .  ^         i  '         '  i«wi~-« 

^,'         ,  .   ,  •      ^        .         til  *J!iii-lv.  Htnh  a  Mati  was  by  no  means  too  Urp. 

papers  on    ^^alnnlay  m-hi  t.i  any   >tali..n  n,..  ,.:.„..,  ,!„.v  ..i.umor.ac  at  the  end  of  their  sd- 

on  thrir  lim*.  then'  to  ho  drliveri'tl  to  any  \iTti<»Miirii(4  an*  at  an  a vpniirc  distance  of  ftilly 

ptTson  nirtkini;  applieati'in  tnr  tlirni  <.n  th»'  t""ur  uuK'h  t'ltmi  tliv  Liverpool  Exchange." 

Siin.lay.       Alrea.ly  it   wa*  in  fontenJi)la-  \\^,^^.  ,va^  exhihitetl   the  multiplication  of 

tion   in  the  prre.it    towns    throii-houl    tlie  |.^|,.,„r  |.v  rival  establish mahts   in    lieu  of 

country  to  employ  sej.aratc  per^uns  tu  ile-  ,)„.  nin-le  operation  uf  transinissioii  through 

liver  newspapiTs  from   the  ottii-es  of   the  ,i,^.   p..^^   OiWcc,       And   as    reganled  the 

Prveral  newsviMidor*.      He  h.-ld  in  his  hand  „„„i]„.r  of  private  messengers,   who  was  to 

an  advtTti<enienl  taken  from  the  M.wrhr.'^-  ^.^ixnuTMo  tliom  i    Who  was  to  predict  the 

ter   (JiMnliau^'m   whicli   a   Mr,    lleywoi-d  an.  .iint  of  lahonrers  emphived  in  everj  di- 

announe.-d  that  ho  was  prepand  \vlih  i.rtioii   limning'  to  and  from   railway  sta- 

—••  a   Mart"  <.r  liovs  oiiuil  IM  numlMr  to  III."  imn  iJ,.,,^^    .„,J    ^,l\^^.J.   Jt.j„-,is    that    Wuuld'  taho 

,    *    .  .    ,  •  ^      ,  .      the  plaro  ut  till*  1  osi  Uineef     lie  had  said 

whni...  .itiho  onliM'thopuMi...  in  .'.ny  p.„t..i  iIm.  »'>'i   'i.^^"^'*'*  dilheiilt  to  uddiicc  direct  ma- 

liomiiL'li.  may  r-  ipiir.'.      I  lii-i  >tati"  I  •.liall  oaii-.'  to  tliematiral  proof  uf  the  number  of  persons 

wear  a  iKiruniiar  liatl';'\  tliat  tlu*  piililii' may  kimw  to  \^^^   so   emph>V*'d;  but   COuld  any  One  CO* 

thiMii.  in  tlj«  exinvtalion  tl.at  .'V.;ry  tarility  will  be  XcrUi'm  A  doubt 'that  the  divisions  of  laboOT 

civ»'n  to  tlifin  ni  the  di'Iivi'rv  ot  llieu-  onlorj*.  i  i      .i  »   ^i» »:   .  i  i 

**  •  oausi'tl  by  the  recent  alteration  would  re- 

Another  advertiser  says  «|uire  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  to  ba 

"  I  liavo  Iwen  ill  buMms>  f.ir  many  y.ari.  The  \.,n|,|yveil  i],an  would  have  been  required 
shop  whul.  1  nuw  rnn.inet  ha.  b.'.;n  .mitk..!  on  l.y  ;,^  tluMudinarv  course  by  the  Post  Office? 
mvHi-U  an«I   iiiv  iatiirr  fur  ahovi.'  tiiii-tv  vt>ars.      In     ,^         ,  .  "  n      v  "     •  i  i*  i  - 

crmiiiiH-ti.in  with  a  rc^IH■olahle  hunU^llinu'  an.l  .  «'"t  tins  was  not  all.  Notwithstanding  this 
prihtini,'  bu-iim-s*,  wi-  haw  carriod  on  un  cxtun-  additional  amount  of  labour,  you  Would 
fcivc  m-wspiNT  aijt'ncy,  but  during  the  wlnile  of  jiave  left  those  facilities  open  onlj  to  the 
that  time  wehavoncvfr  *oM  a  m-wsiwjKT  or  Ji«    ri^.j,.    j|,^j   pj,„r    ^oM    not  afford    to     send 

much  an  a  shet-t  nt  pout  on  a  >nndav.     As  in  the  ■  •   .         '  .    _    _^_^^i^   t  -i 

»•    .1  "^   1 1  .  >necial  messon"'ers,    nor   narcels  ov   rail* 

case  ot  other  respt'Ctnhlu  oountrv  ni'Wf.men,  our  ,    •  iin..^».ii^i. ,    iiv/t     {#»•«,«.«   %mj     lait 

Sunday  pa[iers  won-addresst'd  hy'a  Luiidnnairt'iit  I  ^*'iiy  trams.  A  merchant  would  use  the 
direct  to  thr  ^ubsci-ihcrs.  and  wo  viMtod  them  :  electric  tolegraph  or  the  train,  but  the 
quartf-rly  fur  the  ca>li.  Now,  I  mu-»t  surn-ndiT  ■  po  r  man  mu>t  wait,  often  in  deep  bus* 
thi.  branchofmyb,i.im'8^whi(rhlc;u.i.otat1onlj  ,,^^  j^.^j  j^j,xiotV.  till  the  next  day, 
or  ccini'ui-ncc  ^umlav   irad»'r ;  and   I   have  bi-en  ■  '  ,         ,  •    i      i      *  •!  i      ai     *  ^i        ' 

obIi-.d.  fPK.i  the  con;,K..tiiion  of  others,  to  tn-rauo  I  ^^^'^'^  ^'^  »"'.ii'»^  >^"^'^«  possibly,  Uiot  the  op- 
tod.iy  tl.r-o  iiM's^in-r.rs  to  diliver  on  a  Sunday  |  JKUtunity  td  atlording  consolation  tO  a  dj- 
nioriiin:^  the  London  papTs  to  my  suh-eribiT'*.  |  jng  friend  had   been  cruelly    taken  front 

The  other  nfw*,»,,,or  ajr-nts  aro  d.iin::  the  «ame  ■  |,i,i,  n^,  ^vould  read  to  the  Uouse  one  OT 
tniii'T.  »o  we  shall  have  nuw.  on   a   Sinidav  morn-     .  *       »     r  ^  • ».'  «-.  u 

;«..  f..«  ^..tu^-.i.^  «.-..«.  .  «♦  »i  1  r  -  .  ;  two  extracts  from  communications  by  most 
iny,  ten  or  twi'lve  newsnim  at  the  least  runnui;^  J  .  .  ^  •"•»•• 

alM.ut  the  town  drlivcring  and  hawking  paiKis,  «mpetent  witnesses  as  to  the  practieal 
while  four  letEer-cariicrs  have  bithrrt«i  lUliviTcd  |  working  of  the  new  plan.     OllC  gentlomail 

all  the  letters  and  newspajwri  for  iho  wlmlc  town,    wTOtC  thus  : 

and  in  much  le.tA  time.     Another  matter  to  bo 

borne  in  mind  is.  that  a  new  bniiich  of  active  "  ^  liapi>en  to  be  the  medical  superintendent  of 
Sundav  traffic  i»  opened,  as  our  walls  are  placarded  ^  l'**"?'-  institution  re-eiving  patients  from  all 
with  the  ad<ir.'ssi-3  of  comiK-ting  agents,  an-  j  T'^^'t'  «**  Knirland.  The  inmates,  being  insane, 
nounein?  the  deliverv  of  papers  on  a  Sundav  morn-  •'»'^  peculiarly  prone  to  sudden  aggrarationa  of 
ing:  and  there  is  searcelv  an  inn  or  beerhouse  in  !  >ll"<?«.  •"  wl"*^^^  <'<^ath  is  often  the  result.  Should 
the  town  hut  has  been  canvassed  to  take  a  Sunday    the  event  oecnr  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday, 

umler  the  existing  arrangement  it  will  be  scarcely 


paper  under  this  new  puritanical  niyiuif." 

At  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Wilmcr  and  Smith, 
news  agents,  had  announced  to  the  public 
of  Liverpool  that — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the   Post 
Office  on  Sundays,  they  purposed  havbg  the  wliolc 


possible,  although  this  town  is  well  circumstanced 
a.<*  to  general  dclivei-ie*,  for  the  relatires  to  be  ap- 
prised of  the  change  before  the  following  TuetJaj  ; 
and  then  the  reply,  often  of  great  importance  as 
to  future  arningements.  cannot  be  received  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  Nor  does  tha 
evil  stop  here.     If  there  is  any  malady  demanding 
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urgency  of  action,  it  is  insanity.  If  tlie  parties 
are  agreed  on  the  main  question  of  confinement, 
they  require  to  know  whether  he  can  be  received  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  same  delay  again  occurs  before 
that  information  can  be  supplied.  The  public 
thus  are  Tical  sufferers,  in  different  ways,  by  an  in- 
terruption that  militates  both  against  their  affec- 
tions and  their  interests." 

Another  gentleman  wrote  2 — 

"  I  would  just  mention  that  the  recent  altera- 
tions have  been  of  very  little  use  to  the  postmen 
of  the  country  districts  round  here.  All  postmen 
are  obliged  to  bring  in  their  letters  on  the  Satur- 
day evening  ;  they  must  always  sleep  here  on  tho 
same  evening,  and  walk  to  their  homes  on  the 
Sunday  morning.  They  are  obliged  to  come  in 
again  in  the  evening  (Sunday),  so  that  they  may 
be  ready  at  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  for 
their  letters.  You  will  perceive  then  that  by  the 
present  ridiculous  arrangement  the  letters  get  rest 
on  the  Sunday,  and  not  the  postmen." 

A  third  communication  ran  thus: — 

"  You  will  have  already  received  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  the  injury  and  cruel  distress  already 
inflicted  by  this  most  obnoxious  and  arbitrary  ar- 
rest of  the  communication  of  the  country,  or  I 
would  have  detailed  you  an  instance  in  which  a 
poor  man  passed  into  eternity  without  a  relative  to 
close  his  eyes,  from  tho  working  of  the  new  regu- 
lation." 

Another  case  had  been  communicated  to 
him.  It  often  happened  that  in  case  of 
sickness  in  country  places  the  persons  who 
carried  the  letters  were  employed  in  carry- 
ing also  medicine.  A  gentleman  told  him 
that  last  Sunday  two  of  his  patients  who 
were  expecting  medicine  could  not  obtain 
it  in  consequence  of  this  new  regulation  of 
the  Post  Otiice.  It  certainly  was  a  hard- 
ship that  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  at 
work  all  the  week,  should  be  prevented 
from  taking  medicine  on  a  Sunday.  In 
consequence  of  the  new  regulation,  a  letter 
posted  on  the  Saturday  Afternoon  could 
not  be  delivered  till  Monday,  even  though 
its  destination  was  but  a  few  miles  distant; 
and  yet,  during  those  twenty-four  hours 
the  mails  would  have  travelled  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Even  the 
Saturday's  morning  mails  would  only  be 
available  for  200  miles  distance  from  Lon- 
don; and  when  it  was  recollected  that 
Saturday  was  a  general  day  for  correspon- 
dence to  and  from  London,  the  detention  of 
the  delivery  beyond  that  distance  must  be 
of  very  considerable  inconvenience.  These 
commercial  facilities  ought  not  to  be  taken 
away  on  light  grounds.  The  people  of  this 
country  were  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that 
ships  should  not  sail  on  Sunday,  any  more 
than  they  were  prepared  to  permit  crime 
to  be  perpetrated  on  that  day  without  em- 
ploying the  police  to  detect  it.     So  long  as 


vice  and  disease,  hunger  and  thirst,  were 
entailed  upon  men,  the  State  was  bound  to 
provide  the  means,  or  accord  the  permis- 
sion for  others,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
our  actual  condition;  and,  since  the  spirit 
of  evil  was  ever  active,  and  seeing  that 
without  a  protective  force  on  Sundays  we 
could  not  even  worship  in  our  churches  in 
peace  and  security,  do  not  let  us  take  away 
from  the  people  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation by  which  the  social  evils  of  their 
condition  were  so  materially  allevioted. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  in- 
sisted much  on  the  right  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  Post  Office  to  have  tho 
Sabbath  to  themselves  ;  but  why,  as  had 
been  well  asked  by  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  limit  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  right  to  the  Post  Ofiice  ser- 
vants ?  Tho  right  belonged  to  every  man, 
public  or  private;  and  if  the  noble  Lord's 
proposition  was  to  rest  for  support  on  this 
ground,  then  he  (Mr.  Locke)  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
taken  a  narrow,  a  partial,  and  an  indefensi- 
ble mode  of  asserting  it.  Why  was  the  reso- 
lution limited  to  the  Post  Office  ?  Why  did 
it  not  comprehend  every  public  department 
and  every  public  establishment  ?  Why  were 
domestic  servants  to  be  excluded  from  that 
rest  which  was  said  to  be  so  essential  to 
the  servants  of  the  Post  Office  ?  Should 
he  tell  the  noble  Lord  why  ?  It  was  be^ 
cause,  if  this  right  were  asserted  in  its 
entirety,  the  whole  country  would  at  once 
see  the  extent  of  its  mischief;  and  to  be 
successful  in  establishing  such  a  right, 
would  be  to  overturn  the  whole  framework 
of  society.  Rest !  How  were  they  to  rest? 
What  was  rest  ?  It  was  relaxation;  family 
intercourse;  innocent  recreation ;  preparing 
the  mind  for  good,  religious,  and  moral  im- 
pressions; purifying  the  heart  by  the  con- 
templation of  God's  great  works;  stirring 
up  in  the  mind  those  great  precepts  of 
Christian  charity  and  duty  on  which  man 
might  meditate  during  his  hours  of  toil. 
This  was  the  rest  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  labour  in  a  becoming  spirit.  It 
was  the  rest  which  humanised,  which  Chris- 
tianised the  heart.  It  made  families  happy» 
communities  contented,  and  nations  fre« 
and  prosperous ;  and  if  to  obtain  these 
blessings  it  were  necessary  to  employ  some 
small  amount  of  labour  on  Sunday,  let 
every  man  contribute  his  mite  for  the  com- 
mon good;  and  if  he  understood  the  feel- 
ings of  his  countrymen  rightly,  he  was 
satisfied  that  their  contribution  would  not 
be  refused. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

**  That,  Trhibt  this  House  acknowledges  with 
satisfaction  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  Sun- 
day labour  effected  by  the  recent  arrangements  in 
the  Post  Office,  it  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the 
great  public  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from 
the  total  cessation  of  any  delivery  or  collection  of 
letters  on  Sundays,  and  that  an  humble  Address  be 
therefore  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  made,  whether  the  amount  of  Sunday  labour 
might  not  be  reduced  without  completely  putting 
an  end  to  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters, 
Ac,  on  Sundays  ;  and  that,  pending  such  inquiry. 
Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  or- 
ders that  the  collection  and  delivery  of  Letters, 
Ac,  on  Sundays  shall  be  continued  as  heretofore." 

Mr.  roebuck  seconded  the  Motion, 
and  said  that  he  did  so  because  he  had 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  resolution 
which  had  been  passed  by  that  House.  He 
took  it,  that  those  persons  who  had  aided 
in  passing  that  resolution,  or  who  had  in- 
duced others  to  pass  it,  had  been  actuated 
by  one  or  two  opinions :  one  opinion  was, 
that  this  matter  was  a  religious  matter; 
and  the  other  was,  that  it  was  one  of  policy 
and  of  convenience.  When  they  came  to 
discuss  the  question,  both  those  opinions 
crossed  each  other;  and,  according  as  it 
happened  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 

Sutants,  both  canons  were  employed.  But 
e  should  take  the  liberty  to  separate 
them,  and  to  bring  each  of  them  clearly 
and  definitely  before  the  House;  and  he 
would  then  ask  hon.  Members  who  had 
supported  the  resolution,  upon  which  of  the 
two  canons  it  was — or  whether  it  was  upon 
both — that  they  had  determined  to  rest 
their  opinions  ?  He  would  at  once  directly 
and  broadly  assert  that,  as  a  religious  ques- 
tion, the  House  of  Commons  had  no  right 
to  deal  with  this  question.  He  had  been 
told  by  those  who  claimed  to  themselves 
the  right  of  freedom  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
right  to  thrust  down  the  throat  of  any  man 
any  religious  opinion  whatever.  He  had 
himself  declared  that  opinion.  But  who 
were  they  who  now  came  forward  to  vindi- 
cate this  resolution  ?  The  Dissenters  of 
this  country,  they  who,  above  all  others, 
had  ordered  their  representatives  to  come 
forward  and  assert  that  there  should  be  no 
State  Church.  What  did  that  mean  ? 
They  who  asserted  that  there  should  be 
perfect  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  What 
did  that  mean  ?  And  yet  those  very  per- 
sons signed  petitions  insisting  upon  its  be- 
ing the  duty  of  that  House  to  enforce  what 
they  called  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 


He  denied  utterly  that  the  Sabbath 
known  to  the  Christian  religion.  ["  Hear; 
hear!"]  He  stated  it  seriously — gravely. 
He  was  not  talking  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing any  other  feeling  than  that  of  a  con- 
scientiously deep  concern  for  the  interests 
of  this  country,  and  he  would  again  assert 
that,  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  this 
was  not  a  question  within  the  competence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Then,  if  it 
were  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  enforce,  it  must  be 
the  Christian  Sunday.  And  what  was  the 
Christian  Sunday  ?  Something  far  differ- 
ent from  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  None  oi 
the  canons  which  had  been  directed  against 
a  breach  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  could  bo 
fairly  and  properly  directed  against  any 
act  performed  on  the  Christian  Sunday. 
If  he  wanted  any  authority  on  this  point, 
he  could  go  back  to  the  great  fathers  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  beginning  with 
Luther,  and  going  oil  to  Calvin,  and  all 
the  great  Churchmen  of  subsequent  years, 
every  one  of  whom  told  us  that  the  Chris- 
tian Sunday  was  that  which  the  Church 
called  a  feast  day.  It  was  not  marked 
by  any  ascetical  observances.  It  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  a  prior  dispensation,  or 
with  the  Biblical  Sabbath.  It  was  a  day 
of  rest — a  day  prepared  and  set  apart  for 
human  observances,  by  human  wisdom,  for 
human  purposes,  and  on  human  grounds. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  argue  with  any  other 
man  respecting  his  religion.  With  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  That  was  a  question 
for  him  and  the  great  Author  of  his  being. 
Ho  durst  not  interfere  with  it :  and  would 
that  the  same  humility  could  persuade  other 
men  to  abstain  from  forcing  their  opinions 
on  their  fellows  !  But  he  would  now  ask, 
in  the  second  place,  what  wei*e  the  politi- 
cal grounds  for  an  observance  of  the  Sun- 
day ?  He  came  to  that  question  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  great  benefits  to  man* 
kind  to  be  derived  from  a  day  of  rest. 
There  was  no  man  who  worked  with  any- 
thing like  seriousness,  or  consecutiveness, 
either  with  the  head  or  the  hands,  who 
must  not  bo  grateful  to  any  institution 
which  gave  him  at  least  ono  day  in  seven 
for  rest.  No  man  more  thoroughly  and 
entirely  understood  the  value  of  such  a  day 
than  one  belonging  to  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  all  well  enough 
to  talk  of  the  labour  of  the  hands,  but  the 
labour  of  the  head  required  relaxation  quite 
as  much.  If,  therefore,  by  any  means  the 
system  of  society  would  give  them  relaxa- 
tion every  seventh  day,  those  of  his  pro- 
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fession  would  be  must  thankful  and  grate- 
ful for  such  an  arrangement.  But,  let 
them  understand  what  that  arrangement 
meant.  Let  them  not  run  away  with  a 
mere  word  or  a  name.  Let  them  ask, 
what  was  the  thing  itself  ?  The  thing  was 
rest — rest  both  to  the  body  and  to  the 
Qiinci — and  that  to  the  largest  number  of 
the  community  to  whom  it  could  be  af- 
forded. How  could  it  be  afforded  to  the 
largest  number  ?  There  were  certain 
works  of  absolute  necessity  that  could  not 
be  got  rid  of.  But  "  necessity "  was  a 
narrow  word.  Then  came  that  which 
mankind  might  consider  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  need  or  necessity,  but  which, 
from  habit,  became  almost  such.  The  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  talked  to 
them  of  the  work  of  a  postman  of  a  Sun- 
day; but  how  could  the  noble  Lord  distin- 
guish the  work  of  a  man  who  walked  two 
or  three  miles  of  a  Sunday  with  a  bag  at 
his  back  to  deliver  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
the  community,  from  the  labour  of  a  ser- 
vant who  rose  in  the  morning  and  prepared 
the  Sunday  breakfast  table,  or  got  ready 
the  coach  to  take  the  humble  servant  of 
the  Lord  to  church,  there  to  offer  up  his 
orisons  to  God,  and  then  ride  back  again, 
when  that  same  servant  would  have  some 
other  offices  to  perform  ?  How  many  were 
there  who  had  signed  these  petitions  who 
kept  servants  to  perform  these  offices  every 
Sunday  in  the  year  ?  How  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  there  who  had  signed 
those  petitions,  and  who  confined  them- 
selves to  the  necessities  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
What  was  the  necessity  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
A  healthy  man  required  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  pure  water  for  his  food 
for  the  twelve  hours.  Was  there  any 
man  who  confined  himself  to  that  on  a 
Sunday  ?  He  saw  an  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
brewing  concern.  He  (Mr.  Roebuck)  wisb* 
ed  to  know  whether  those  who  malted  on  a 
Sunday  were  performing  a  work  of  neces- 
sity ?  But  malting,  he  was  told,  required 
eight  days,  herefore  Sunday  must  be  em- 
ployed, otherwise  the  community  would  not 
get  good  beer ;  and  so  Meux  and  Co. 
malted  on  a  Sunday.  Further  than  that, 
he  wanted  to  know  how  many  public-houses 
were  open  on  Sunday  in  which  they  sold 
beer  sold  by  Meux  and  Co.  ?  ["  Hear, 
hear !  **]  Had  h^  not  a  right  to  illustrate  an 
argument  by  a  reference  to  works  of  ne- 
cessity carried  on  on  Sunday  ?  He  did 
not  know  that  Meux  and  Co.  were  Members 
of  that  House.    But  he  knew  this,  that 


there  was  much  hypocrisy — ^not  in  that 
House,  but  with  many  people  out  of  it,  in 
relation  to  what  were  called  '*  works  of  ne- 
cessity,*' so  long  as  they  did  not  touch 
themselves;  and  which  were  regarded  aa 
important  whenever  they  affected  money 
relations.  Now,  what  was  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity ?  A  poor  man  worked  hard  for  six 
days  in  the  week.  His  education  was  not 
like  that  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  trouble;  what  would  oc- 
cupy them  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  ^y^  or 
ten  minutes,  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  ac- 
complish. He  wrote  his  letter,  however, 
on  a  Sunday,  and  to  him  it  was  a  day  of 
rest.  A  working  man  employed  in  the 
factory  from  morning  to  night  might  be,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  apart  from  the 
members  of  the  family.  He  sat  down  on 
Sunday  to  pen  a  letter  to  his  wife,  or  his 
father,  or  mother,  or  brother  or  sister,  and, 
according  ta  the  old  system,  he  despatched 
it  by  the  Post  Office;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  received,  from  one  or  other  of  them,  his 
Sunday  letter.  No  such  thing,  however, 
could  take  place  now.  Again,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  man  was  to  the  country  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  was  im- 
possible a  man  could  be  all  day  at  church, 
or  engaged  in  religious  observances.  Now 
which  was  the  better  of  the  two,  that  he 
should  have  his  Sunday  newspaper,  or  go 
to  the  pothouse  ?  They  talked  of  an 
abridgment  of  human  labour;  but  did  the 
new  system  do  away  with  human  labour  ? 
The  true  principle  was  that  which  provided 
for  the  relaxation  from  labour  of  the  great- 
est number;  which,  by  combination  and 
employing  the  great  arts  which  had  been 
discovered,  facilitated  intercourse,  and  made 
one  town  nearer  to  another  than  villages 
formerly  were.  Then,  would  they  fight 
against  the  discoveries  of  their  own  time, 
and  prevent  the  community  from  receiving 
the  full  advantage  of  the  arts  ?  The  Post 
Office  was  a  messenger,  cheap,  easy,  inex- 
pensive, and  called  for  a  small  quantity  of 
labour  from  the  poor  man.  They  prevent- 
ed the  poor  man  from  having  this  cheap 
messenger,  or  his  letter.  A  man  living 
100  miles  from  London,  and  his  family 
living  in  it,  was  perhaps  taken  sick  on  a 
Saturday  night;  but  he  could  not  send  to 
London  by  the  post.  A  rich  man  similarly 
situated  would  send  his  servant  by  the  rail- 
road. The  servant  would  be  the  rich 
man's  messenger;  whereas  by  means  of 
the  post  the  railroad  would  carry  perhaps 
100,000  letters,  and  thus  be  a  messenger 
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lor  the  poor  man.  The  rich  man  could 
send  to  London  to  solicit  aid  in  his  distress; 
the  poor  man  was  ohiigcd  to  linger,  utterly 
unable  to  communicate  the  fact  of  his  sick- 
ness, because  a  Pharisaical  House  of  Com- 
mons had  determined  otherwise.  What 
had  led  to  this  proceeding  ?  They  were 
told  the  House  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 
That  word  "surprise  "  was  a  happy  one; 
for  a  large  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bath,  never  believed  it  would  be 
carried  into  execution.  The  only  surprise 
that  had  been  perpetrated  was  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goverment. 
He  took  this  unexpected  majority  for  a  de- 
finite and  positive  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  so  put  the  resolution  into  practice,  and 
in  80  doing  ho  thought  the  noble  Lord  had 
done  goad  service.  Everybody  knew  how 
these  matters  were  brought  about.  A 
clergyman  or  a  minister  went  about  among 
his  people,  and  said,  **  Will  you  not  sign  a 
petition  against  postal  labour?*'  and  down 
went  the  names.  The  petition  was  sent 
up  to  bo  presented;  but  perhaps  a  counter 
petition  came  up  also,  and  then  one  Mem- 
ber might  be  heard  asking  another  what 
ho  would  do  in  such  circumstances,  and 
the  reply  would  be  given,  **  It  will  not  be 
carried,  so  I  will  vote  for  it.'*  He  had 
seen  this  question  fought  for  twenty  years 
in  that  House,  and  it  was  fought  with  a 
full  belief  that  it  would  never  be  carried. 
It  had  been  carried,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  very  people  who  signed  the 
petitions  now  turned  round,  and  said  they 
never  contemplated  such  a  consequence. 
But  let  the  House  mark  what  they  had 
done.  A  letter  arriving  at  its  destination 
on  Sunday  lay  the  whole  of  that  day  with- 
out being  delivered,  and  did  not  reach  its 
owner  till  Monday,  though  the  railroad 
which  brought  the  letter  to  its  destination 
travelled  on  Sunday  just  as  upon  any  other 
day  :  therefore  the  only  persons  freed  from 
labour  were  the  deliverers  of  the  letters  on 
the  Sunday.  Now  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  simple  ques- 
tion. By  arrangement  with  the  Post 
Office  a  few  persons  were  able  to  do  the 
duty  of  transmitting  letters  and  news- 
papers on  Sunday;  but,  wanting  that  ar- 
rangement, they  led  to  the  employment  of 
500  for  1  upon  the  Sunday.  He  asserted, 
without  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  so  far  from  abridging  labour  on  Sun- 
day, they  had  multiplied  it  fivefold.  They 
had  said  to  society  they  would  not  permit 
the  Post  Office  to  carry  a  letter  on  Sunday, 


but  society  would  contend  that  thaj 
not  justified  in  interfering  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  a  piece  of  paper,  merely 
because  it  was  folded  in  a  particular  way; 
and  he  believed  there  would  not  be  want- 
ing those  who  would  deny  the  right  of  aaj 
Government  to  do  them  injury  by  detain- 
ing their  letters.  He  maintaint^,  then, 
that  neither  as  a  religious  question,  nor  aa 
a  question  affecting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbnth,  had  they  any  right  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Post  Office  should  be 
closed  on  Sunday.  It  was  religious  bigotry 
to  say  80.  It  was  as  clear  aa  the  sua 
shining  at  noon-day,  that,  instead  of  abridge 
ing  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  it  would  lead  to 
a  direct  and  positive  increase.  It  woidd 
increase  from  day  to  day,  and,  if  peraisted 
in,  they  would  so  break  up  arrange- 
ments now  existing  as  to  render  it  difficulty 
hereafter,  to  go  back  to  the  old  syatem. 
On  the  ground  of  religion  they  bad  nothioff 
to  stand  upon,  and  as  a  matter  of  politicu 
exigency  there  never  had  been  committed 
a  grosser  blunder. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  question.  He  looked  upon  it  at 
a  matter  decided.  [*<  Oh,  oh  !"]  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  interrupted  him 
would  hear  the  few  words  he  had  to  say, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  him.  The  House 
adopted  the  resolution  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  on  the  advice  of  Her  Majeaty's 
Ministers  Her  Majesty  gave  orders  for  the 
closing  of  the  post-offices  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  now  stood  there  in  the  name  of  those 
he  represented  to  demand  a  full,  and  fair, 
and  sufficient  trial.  Let  the  House  con- 
sider how  the  question  stood.  The  reao^ 
lution  was  moved  on  the  30th  of  May,  and 
shortly  after  that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
declared  that  Her  Majesty  intended  to 
carry  into  effect  the  terms  of  that  reaola- 
tion.  Within  twenty  days  of  the  time 
when  that  answer  was  received,  and  of 
the  order  being  issued  for  closing  the  post- 
offices,  a  proposition  was  made  to  rescind 
that  resolution.  Could  any  body  say,  thai 
within  those  twenty  days  a  full,  fair,  and 
sufficient  trial  had  been  given  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  measure  ?  See  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  suddenly  into 
operation.  See  the  manner  in  which  the 
order  was  couched.  And  let  the  House 
also  observe  what  passed  in  Parliament. 
A  question  was  asked  of  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  whether  certain  facili- 
ties would  be  given  for  carrying  into  efieci 
the  resolution.     Not  only  was  it  answered 
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that  no  facility  would  be  given  for  oarrj- 
in;r  the  wisliea  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  into  etfect,  but  a  strong  opinion 
was  expressed  by  that  Minister,  that  if 
petitions  were  got  up  by  the  country  the 
House  might  be  brought  to  reconsider  its 
position.  He  held,  therefore,  that  there 
had  not  been  a  full,  and  fair,  and  sufficient 
trial.  The  number  of  petitioners  in  fa- 
vour of  the  resolution  come  to  by  the 
House  was  700,000.  The  number  of 
petitioners  against  the  resolution,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  report,  was  only 
3,509.  The  petitions  praying  the  House 
not  to  rescind  the  resolution  were  ten  to 
one  compared  with  those  expressing  a  con- 
trary prayer.  Now,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  require  some  very  strong  ground 
to  justify  them  in  reversing  a  decision  of 
this  nature;  and  he  would  ask,  whether 
either  of  the  hon.  Members  who  had  just 
spoken  had  adduced  any  facts  to  shake  the 
di>cision  to  which  the  House  had  come  ? 
Wiiere  had  been  the  proof  of  the  inconve- 
nience ?  A  certain  numher  of  cases  of  in- 
convenience had  been  quoted,  and  no  doubt 
some  little  inconvenience  would  arise,  but 
nothing  to  counterbalance  the  great  com- 
fort and  convenience  which  had  arisen  from 
carrying  out  the  resolution.  Whore  had 
been  the  deputations  from  Glasgow,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  towns,  pointing  out 
the  great  inconvenience  that  was  said  to 
have  heen  caused  by  the  resolution  ?  But, 
on  the  contrary,  deputations  had  waited 
upon  the  Government  from  these  and 
other  towns,  praying  them  not  to  be  par- 
ties to  tlie  rescinding  of  the  recent  mea- 
sure. All  the  facts  adduced  by  the  hon. 
Member,  if  they  proved  anything,  went 
to  show  that  the  Government  ought  to 
open  the  Post  Office  in  the  metropolis,  for 
every  evil  they  had  quoted  as  caused  by 
the  resolution  in  the  country,  must  exist 
in  a  tenfold  degree  in  the  metropolis. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  a  letter 
from  the  medical  superintendent  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  the  country,  who  said, 
he  had  no  power  of  communicating  with 
the  friends  of  patients  who  were  sudden- 
ly seized  with  illness.  But  was  not  that 
the  precise  condition  of  all  the  lunatic 
asylums  in  the  metropolis,  which  was  the 
groat  concentration  of  all  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  the  country  ?  The  system  of 
closing  the  Post  Office  in  London  had 
been  preserved  for  many  years,  and  he 
wished  to  know  what  inconvenience  had 
resulted  from  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  proposition  was  mad« 


to  open  ihe  Pott  Office  in  London  on  Sun- 
day, it  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  and  sen- 
sation as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Post  Office  to  advance  one  step  towarda 
that  design.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
the  House  knew  in  what  way  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  resolution  had  been  got  up. 
But  did  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  could  the 
House,  suppose  that  such  a  petition;  for 
example,  as  he  had  presented  from  Glas- 
gow, had  been  signed  by  persons  who  did 
not  know  what  they  were  about  ?  That 
petition  was  signed  by  41  out  of  the  50 
members  of  the  town-council  of  Glasgow; 
it  was  signed  by  9  out  of  the  11  bankerg 
of  that  city;  by  22  physicians  and  sur- 
geons; by  68  procurators  and  brokers; 
and  of  the  merchants,  commercial  men, 
and  capitalists  of  Glasgow,  not  less  than 
500  signed  the  petition.  And  this  petition 
was  a  fair  sample  of  many  that  had  been 
addressed  to  the  House.  Nearly  200  of 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Liverpool 
had  signed  a  similar  petition;  and  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  the  saroa 
station  in  Birmingham.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  these  petitions  were  signed  bj 
parties  who  were  ignorant  of  what  they 
were  doing,  for  many  of  these  petitioners 
were  commercial  men,  who  well  knew 
the  moral  and  social  effects  of  such  a  re- 
gulation. The  resolution  had  been  ia 
force  for  three  or  four  Sundays;  and  where 
were  the  converts  from  Birmingham,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  who  wish- 
ed to  have  it  rescinded  ?  Why,  where 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  could  find  one  of 
these  converts,  he  (Lord  Ashley)  would 
undertake  to  find  twenty  persons  who  were 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  opinions. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  this  ques- 
tion now.  It  had  been  fully  argued  when 
the  House  agreed  upon  the  Address  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  when  two  points  were  estab- 
lished :  first,  that  they  had  in  their  fa- 
vour the  example  of  the  metropolis,  with 
its  2,000,000  of  individuals,  and  where  no 
mischief  had  occurred  from  the  closine  of 
the  Post  Office;  and,  secondly,  thoyhad 
the  great  and  just  claim  of  having  carried 
the  resolution.  Her  Majesty,  upon  the 
advice  of  Her  Ministers,  had  accepted  the 
resolution;  and  he  did  demand,  in  the 
name  of  those  whom  he  represented,  its 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  trial.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield 
had  warned  him  against  encouraging  Pu* 
ritanism.  Now,  although  he  (Lord  Ash- 
ley) had  maintained  this  resolution  on 
the  ground  of  a  religious  sanction,  yet  il 
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would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  he  had  mainly  put  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  the  over- 
worked and  underpaid  men  employed  in 
the  Post  Office.  Upon  that  ground  he 
rested  the  case  now;  and  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Honiton  quoted 
a  letter  in  which  he  had  been  denounced 
for  the  notice  of  Motion  which  ho  had 
given,  he  (Lord  Ashley)  would  tell  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  also  had  received 
letters  quite  as  terrible  in  their  denuncia- 
tions, and  far  more  personal  in  their  re- 
vilings,  and  which  held  out  a  dismal  pros- 
pect to  himself  and  the  country  if  he  con- 
tinued to  uphold  the  resolution.  He  should 
not  have  alluded  to  these  letters,  because 
they  had  produced  no  impression  upon  his 
mind,  only  they  showed  that  the  strength 
of  feeling  upon  this  subject  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  class.  The  Crown  had  issued 
its  order  in  conformity  with  the  address  of 
the  House;  and  the  House,  he  thought, 
were  bound,  out  of  respect  to  the  petition- 
ers, to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
their  own  consistency,  to  give  that  measure 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  trial. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  :  The  noble  Lord  has 
asked  whether  the  experiment  had  had  a 
sufficient  trial?  He  thought  it  had  been 
already  tried  too  long,  and  was  very  sorry 
it  had  ever  been  tried  at  all.  He  believed 
the  House  had  been  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  they  had  passed  the  resolution 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  rescind;  and 
although  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Sheffield  that  many  Mem- 
bers had  voted  in  the  majority  under  the 
belief  that  the  question  would  not  be  car- 
ried, yet  he  believed  also  that  many  Mem- 
bers had  gone  away  under  the  belief  that 
a  measure  calculated  to  create  so  much 
dissatisfaction  would  never  pass.  He 
maintained  that  the  question  was  not  de- 
cided, and  he  hoped  the  House  would  re- 
verse the  resolution  they  had  arrived  at. 
If  the  knot  were  tied,  the  country  would 
very  soon  cut  it.  He  firmly  believed  that 
no  measure  could  tend  so  much  to  the  de- 
secration of  the  Sabbath  as  that  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Lord.  [Cries  of  **  Di- 
vide !  '*]  He  could  not  understand  how 
bon.  Members  who  wished  to  have  legisla- 
tive religion,  and  to  thrust  their  own  opin- 
ions down  the  throats  of  others,  would  not 
allow  a  man  ^yi^  minutes  to  declare  his 
sentiments  when  they  were  antagonistic  to 
their  own.  In  the  country  towns  where 
mechanics*  institutes  existed,  the  people 
went  there  on  Sundays  to  read  the  papers. 


These  being  now  withdrawn  from  ibeoi, 
they  had  no  longer  an  inducement  to  at- 
tend them  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  and 
would  go  instead  to  the  public-house.  They 
were  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  vice  in  aU 
the  country  towns.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  express  their  opinion  on  the  endea- 
vour to  foist  religion — the  term  was  used  in 
a  very  false  sense — on  the  people  bj  re- 
scinding their  vote. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  thought  that  a  Min- 
ister  of  the  Crown  ought  to  have  addressed 
the  House  instead  of  himself,  because  the 
question  was  one  in  which  the  honour  of 
their  Royal  Mistress  was  concerned.     It 
had  happened  repeatedly  that  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  had  asked  the  House  to  rescind 
resolutions  for  an  Address  to  the  Throne 
before  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  had  been 
given  to  them.     That  course  was  open  to 
Ministers  upon  the  present  occasion.     Bat 
when,  in  answer  to  the  Address  of  that 
House,  the  consent  of  the  Crown  had  been 
given,  it  was  for  the  Government  to  defend 
the  course  which  they  had  recommended 
their  Royal  Mistress  to  adopt.     The  peti* 
tions  presented  in  favour  of  the  regulation 
before   it   was   adopted,  were   signed   by 
about  700,000  persons.     But  the  petitions 
presented  at  a  later  period  of  the  Session, 
and  since  this  great  boon  had  been  granted 
to  the  country,  were  such  as  few  of  those 
hon.    Members   who   supported   the   hon. 
Member  for  Honiton  could  read  without 
painful  regret   if  they   could  not  comply 
with  their  prayers.     Did  the  House  know 
how  the  clerks  and  others  employed  in  the 
post-offices  in  the  country  enjoyed  and  used 
their  first  Sabbath  after  this  concession? 
He  had  it  from  a  clergyman  of  Bristol* 
that  between  40  and  50  of  them  assembled 
at  his  church  to  render  thanks  to  God  for 
the  boon  which,  in  His  providence,  they 
had  received.     In  Manchester  65  attended 
at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Stowell. 
At  Liverpool  75  walked  to  church,  four  a- 
hrcast.    Whatever  objection  existed  to  the 
cessation  of  labour  in  the  country  offices, 
must  long  have  existed  in  London.     He 
would  only  further  detain  the  House  by 
reading  the  following  passage  from  the  eri- 
dence  of  Lord  Overs  tone,  who,  when  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd,  gave  this  testimony  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1838,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  receiving  and  deliver- 
ing of  letters  on  Sunday,  I  tliink  the  importance 
to  the  community  of  a  total  cessation  from  ordi- 
nary pursuits  on  the  Sunday  is  so  inestimable 
that  1  would  mako  considerable  sacrifloet,  even 
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of  acknowledged  public  convenienoe,  to  retain  so 
great  a  moral  good  to  the  community." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Memher  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  appealed  so  directly  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  he  could  not  help  explain- 
ing the  position  in  which  they  stood.  The 
hon.  Baronet  would  not  deny  that  the  pro- 
position, as  originally  made,  did  not  meet 
with  their  support;  hut  he  seemed  to  for- 
get the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  withhold  from  their  Sove- 
reign an  address  of  this  description.  The 
House  having  agreed  to  an  Address,  di- 
rected that  it  he  carried  to  Her  Majesty, 
hy  such  Members  of  the  House  as  were 
Privy  Councillors,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
Government  would  be  justified  in  saying, 
**  We  will  withhold  that  Address,  and  id- 
though  you  have  voted  it,  and  directed  it 
to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  we  will 
take  care  that  it  shall  never  reach  Her  Ma- 
jesty.'* That  was  the  peculiar  distinction 
from  a  simple  resolution  of  the  House, 
which  remained  on  the  journals,  and  might 
be  erased  or  rescinded  the  next  day.  Hay- 
ing accordingly  presented  that  Address  to 
Her  Majesty,  the  Government  were  bound 
to  give  some  advice  respecting  it;  and  he 
owned  it  appeared  to  him — and  on  con- 
sultation with  his  colleagues  they  were  of 
the  same  opinion — that  the  only  course 
they  could  pursue  was  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  comply  with  the  request.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  disguise  from  his 
Sovereign,  any  more  than  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
disguised  from  the  House,  that  the  vote 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  would  fairly 
say,  he  could  have  wished  the  question 
had  not  come  on  so  soon  again  for  consid- 
eration. However,  it  was  brought  before 
him,  and  he  was  bound  to  give  his  opinion 
and  his  vote.  He  owned  he  did  not  think 
the  question  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  London  Post  Office  being 
shut  up,  nor  did  he  think,  with  his  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bath,  that  it  could 
be  decided  entirely  by  reference  to  the 
case  of  bankers  and  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, who  might  have  signed  peti- 
tions. There  was  this  peculiarity  which 
separated  questions  with  regard  to  the  Post 
Office  from  those  relating  to  any  other 
Sunday  labour,  namely,  that  the  labour  in 
the  Post  Office  was  not  all  performed  in 
one  day,  but  that  the  transmission  of  a 
letter  required  labour  on  two  different  days; 
if  a  letter  was  sent  from  London  to  Glas- 1 


gow,  part  of  the  labour  was  performed  in 
London,  part  on  the  road,  and  part  in 
Glasgow.  The  consequence  was,  that  if 
you  shut  up  the  Post  Office  in  London  on 
the  Sunday,  there  was  one  day  in  the 
week  which  was  a  day  of  rest  in  the  Lon- 
don Post  Office;  there  were  other  days  iu 
which  there  was  less  labour  performed  in 
the  provincial  post-offices;  but  if  you  de- 
cided that  in  every  part  of  the  country  the 
post-offices  should  be  closed  on  the  Sunday 
m  the  same  way,  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  more  than  one  day  in  seven  during 
which  letters  must  be  detained.  A  letter 
might  go  from  London  on  Saturday  even- 
ing; it  would  not  be  delivered,  or  known 
of,  till  Monday  morning.  The  case  was 
not  similar,  then,  to  those  questions  which 
we  had  with  regard  to  Sunday  labour.  As 
to  the  consequences  of  such  a  regulation 
as  that  now  in  force,  in  compliance  with 
the  Address  of  the  House,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  commercial  correspondence 
was  the  chief  matter  to  be  considered.  He 
thought,  if  it  was  merely  that,  it  would  be 
quite  right  that  commercial  correspondence 
should  cease  upon  the  Sunday.  That  the 
persons  at  Manchester  or  Glasgow  who 
were  engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  should 
so  far,  as  regarded  those  affairs,  not  carry 
them  on  on  Sunday;  and  if  the  commer- 
cial men  of  those  great  towns  were  gene* 
rally  of  one  mind  upon  the  subject,  there 
was  nothing  that  should  prevent  its  being 
so.  But  it  was  a  very  different  question 
with  those  who  had  family  and  domestic 
concerns,  involving  the  wellbeing,  the  ill- 
ness, perhaps  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
near  relation.  He  owned  he  could  not  get 
over  this  circumstance :  here  was  a  public 
department  which  was  charged  with  the 
business  of  carrying  the  letters,  and  armed 
with  the  powers  of  the  State  to  prevent 
other  persons  carrying  them,  which  took 
upon  itself  to  be  charged  exclusively  with 
this  duty,  which  conveyed  a  letter  on  the 
Saturday  evening  from  London,  informing 
a  daughter  that  her  father  was  so  danger- 
ously ill  that  unless  she  set  out  imme- 
diately she  might  never  see  him  again  or 
receive  his  blessing,  and  that  that  letter 
arriving  in  a  provincial  town  early  on  the 
Sunday  morning  was  there  detained  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  post-office,  the  daughter 
perhaps  knowing  of  the  father's  illness, 
and  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  protracted 
anxiety  during  those  twenty-four  hours. 
There  was  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  whose  father  was  dying  at 
Castle  Howard :  it  was  generally  thought  a 
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yerj  bafbarons  thing  that  she  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  railway  can'iage  to 
arrive  in  time  to  see  her  father  before  his 
death.  Tho  circumstance  attracted  great 
attention,  owing  to  the  rank  of  the  two 
parties  concerned ;  but  that  circumstance, 
which  shocked  a  great  many  people — pre- 
tenting  a  daughter  from  seeing  her  dying 
parent — we  might  have  repeated  every 
Sunday.  There  were  poor  families — fami- 
lies that  could  pay  1^.  for  a  letter,  but 
could  not  send  a  telegraphic  message  or  a 
parcel  by  the  railway,  and  this  might  be 
occurring  in  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  three 
hundred  instances  every  time  wo  detained 
the  letters.  He  owned  he  thought  if  the 
House  were  to  divide  upon  this  Motion,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  taken 
in  what  he  thought  was  the  sense  and  in- 
tention of  the  Motion,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  whether  we  could  not 
confine  the  delivery  of  the  letters  on  Sun- 
day to  such  a  short  period  of  time  as  to 
enable  the  clerks  in  the  post-ofiices  of  the 
tarious  towns  to  have  sufficient  times  for 
attendance  on  divine  service,  and  to  enjoy 
Bomo  rest  and  recreation.  He  thought 
that  was  far  from  impossible,  and  that 
seeing  how  great  changes  the  Post  Office 
had  made  since  last  autumn,  they  might 
arrange  and  complete  measures  for  this 
purpose.  But  if  that  was  the  case,  he 
should  think  it  better  that  tho  last  words 
of  the  Motion  should  not  stand  as  at  pre- 
sent, as  to  the  former  rule  again  obtaining, 
pending  the  inquiry;  he  thought  that  would 
be  inexpedient,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  continue  the  present  regulations  till  the 
inquiry,  which  might  be  a  short  one,  should 
be  completed.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  Honiton  would  consent  to  that.  He 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  regretted  much  to  have  to 
go  against  what  he  believed  to  bo  the  con- 
scientious and  religious  feeling  of  a  respect- 
able class  of  the  community;  but  he  felt 
bound  to  consider,  he  would  not  say  the 
commercial  persons,  but  the  domestic  pain 
which  the  measure  might  infiict. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  as  he  had  been 
one  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  passing 
the  resolution  now  complained  of,  ho  trusted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  House  would  allow  him  to  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  supported 
that  resolution,  and  the  reason  wliy  ho 
could  not  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Honiton,  in  its  present  form. 
lie  had  no  objection  to  inquiry;  on  the 
contrary,  he  held  that  tho  less  a  subject 
would  bear  inquiry  the  more  it  ought  to 


be  inquired  into;  and  if  it  irM  aomid  h 
principle,  inquiry  could  do  no  harm.  He 
had  supported  the  resolution  not  altogether 
upon  religious  grounds — he  was  not  bj 
any  means  straitlaced,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  be  any  better  than  his  neighbours;  but 
he  trusted  that  he  had  that  proper  sense  of 
religion  which  enabled  him  to  act  nprightly 
and  honestly  towards  his  fellow  men.  He 
had  supported  the  resolution  from  the  large 
number  of  petitions  that  he  and  others  had 
prosented  in  its  favour,  from  his  own  long 
experience,  and  also  from  a  large  meeting 
held  in  Birmingham,  where  ten  to  one  were 
in  favour  of  it,  and  because  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  a  proper  regard 
for  the  Sabbath  was  most  important  to 
tho  welfare  of  the  working  men,  and  be 
considered  it  wrong  to  make  ten  thousand 
men  work  in  the  Post  Office  on  a  Sunday, 
unless  it  was  really  necessary  for  the  good 
of  society.  He  objected  to  that  part  of  the 
Motion  before  the  House  which  proposed  to 
rescind  the  former  resolution  during  the  in- 
quiry, because  he  considered  that  it  hsd 
not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  also  becauso  from 
the  many  communications  which  he  had 
received  from  the  country  in  its  farour, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  any  complaints 
against  it,  that  the  country  generally  sp- 
proved  of  it.  As  far  as  his  experience 
went,  he  must  say  that  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  he 
had  not  sustained  the  slightest  inconfe- 
nience  from  the  new  regulations;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  he  had  enjoyed  three  quiet 
and  pleasant  Sundays  for  the  first  time 
in  about  thirty  years.  He  was,  howe?er, 
ready  to  admit  that  what  suited  him  might 
not  suit  all,  and  therefore  he  would  support 
an  inquiry,  and  if  upon  that  inquiry  it  was 
found  for  the  advantage  of  society  that  the 
resolution  should  be  rescinded,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  vote  for  so  doing.  It  had, 
however,  now  crept  out  what  was  the  real 
ground  of  complaint;  it  was  not  because 
the  system  was  really  inconvenient,  but 
because  the  philosophers  and  utilitarians 
thought  that  the  saints  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  them:  with  this  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
his  only  care  was  if  it  were  good  for  the 
population  generally;  and  though  within 
the  last  few  days  he  had  heard  of  some 
individual  complaints,  in  no  one  instance 
did  the  parties  say  that  they  had  been  in- 
convciiienccd,  but  they  said  everybody 
complained.  [Laughter.'\  Hon.  Members 
might  laugh;  but  if  every  complainant  was 
free  from  injury,  and  only  be!ie?ed  that 
others  were  inconyenienced,  there  reallj 
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was  no  ground  to  complain  at  all.  He 
Lad  before  stated  that  he  had  felt  no  diffi^ 
cult  J ;  and  though  it  was  possible  that 
others  might,  it  seemed  strange  to  him, 
considering  the  extent  of  his  business,  and 
the  number  of  letters  which  he  received 
and  wrote,  that  he  should  have  escaped  so 
entirely.  He  had  seen  many  anonymous 
letters  in  the  papers  complaining  of  the 
now  plan,  but  he  always  believed  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  such  fetters  were  written 
either  by  the  editors  of  the  papers,  or  by 
some  of  their  servants,  having  had  good 
reason  for  knowing  that  such  was  gene- 
rally the  case.  At  all  events,  anonymous 
letters  showed  that  the  writers  were  either 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing, lie  had  previously  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  inquiry;  but  as  he  believed 
that  the  new  sjstcm  had  not  had  a  fair 
trial,  he  would  not  vote  for  rescinding  the 
resolution  pending  that  inquiry. 

lAn,  GLADSTONE  begged  to  ask  if 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment meant  simply  to  omit  the  last  clause 
of  the  resolution.  [Lord  J.  Russell  :  Yes, 
that  only.]  In  that  case  he  would  sug- 
gest the  alteration  would  not  meet  the  rea- 
sonable objections  to  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  iioniton.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
and  most  likely  to  lead  to  an  amicable  set- 
tlement, which  was  not  so  very  easy  of 
attainment,  as  hon.  Gentlemen,  judging 
from  the  particular  condition  of  the  House 
at  that  particular  hour,  seemed  to  imagine, 
if  the  noble  Lord  would  take  a  day  or  two 
to  consider  the  precise  form  of  the  Motion 
to  be  submitted  to  the  House.  If  that 
was  not  acceded  to,  the  Motion  was  left 
open  to  most  of  the  substantial  objections 
against  it  in  its  original  form,  for  the 
House  was  called  on  to  affirm  they  were 
*•  sensible  of  the  great  public  inconveni- 
ence which  has  arisen  from  the  total  ces- 
sation of  any  delivery  or  collection  of  let- 
ters on  Sunday;'*  ana  he,  for  one,  decidedly 
objected  to  come  to  any  such  vote.  It 
was  a  serious  matter  to  rescind  a  decision 
of  the  House,  particularly  in  a  sudden  and 
speedy  manner;  but  in  this  instance  it 
would  be  more  serious  to  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  experience  which  they  could  not 
possibly  have  had.  He  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  in  their  desire  to  give  a  boon  to 
the  Post  Office  servants,  there  must  be  a 
limit  in  public  convenience;  but  the  ques- 
tion involved  here  was  one  very  much  of 
degree,  and  the  inconveniences  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  alluded  took  place  to  a 


smaller  extent  in  towns  where  there  was 
only  one  delivery  a  day  instead  of  two. 
The  House  would  feel  there  was  something 
in  the  position  the  Crown  was  made  to 
take.  If  it  was  objectionable  to  rescind  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  how  much  more 
objectionable  was  it  to  take  the  course 
they  were  invited  to  take  with  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  ?  When  the 
Address  was  moved,  the  noble  Lord  might 
have  advised  the  Crown  to  take  an  inter- 
mediate course,  to  make  inquiry,  and  to 
proceed  with  caution;  but  he  had  not  done 
80,  and  had  advised  the  Crown  to  give  full 
and  absolute  effect  to  the  Address.  Con- 
sidering that  23rd  June  Was  the  first  day 
on  which  letters  were  stopped,  he  was  not 
prepared  on  10th  July  to  note  that  hj 
observation  of  the  result  he  was  convinced 
great  public  inconvenience  arose  from  the 
cessation  of  the  delivery  of  letters;  nor  did 
he  think  it  was  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  after  advising  it  to  take  a  very 
decided  step  within  three  weeks  to  take 
a  different  course  on  a  mere  pretext  of 
public  inconvenience.  They  must  balance 
the  evils  against  the  advantages  of  the 
step  they  had  taken;  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  recollect  that  if  they  valued 
their  consistency  and  character  and  the 
relations  of  the  House  to  the  Crown,  and 
if  they  wished  to  preserve  to  the  Crown 
the  dignity  which  belonged  to  it  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  that  was  not  the  time 
when  they  could  with  justice  reopen  the 
question. 

Mr.  rice  wished  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Honiton  assented  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  resolution  ?  [Mr.  Locke  bow- 
ed assent.]  He  would  then  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  a.  B.  hope  said,  he  suggested* 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Motion,  that  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  She  would  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  whether  the  amount  of  Sunday  la- 
bour in  the  Post  Office  might  not  be  di- 
minished without  any  serious  inconveni- 
ence. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  after 
what  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  all  the  words  not 
necessary  should  be  left  out ;  and  he 
thought  they  should  endeavour  to  come  to 
some  arrangement. 

Amendment  proposed — 

*'To  leave  cot  fi-om  the  word  'That'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  In  order  to  add  the  werds 
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'  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Biajesty, 
praying  that  She  will  be  gracioiislj  pleased  to 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  whether  the  amount 
of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post  Office  might  not  bo 
reduced  without  completely  putting  an  end  to  the 
collection  and  dcliyery  of  Letters,  &c.,  on  Sun- 
days/ " 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND  would  support  the 
Amendment,  for  he  believed  it  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  original 
Address  upon  the  subject  of  Post  Office 
labour  had  been  agreed  to  in  a  House  of 
140  Members.  As  the  House  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  with  regard  to  it,  he  en- 
treated the  noble  Lord  to  take  time,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view  could  be  accomplish- 
ed. In  his  opinion,  the  House  ought  to 
decide  upon  the  question  in  its  original 
form,  inasmuch  as  the  noble  Lord  might 
make  any  inquiry  he  thought  proper,  with- 
out any  Address  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  thought  the  course 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  would  meet 
the  sincere  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  while  it  did  homage  to  the 
pious  feeling  of  the  people,  would  tend  to 
diminish  those  religious  animosities  which 
must  arise  if  these  discussions  were  pro- 
longed. They  might  depend  on  it  that  if 
they  carried  such  regulations  beyond  what 
the  public  convenience  would  tolerate,  the 
result  would  be  reaction. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  bore  testimony 
to  the  strong  feeling  entertained  amongst 
his  constituents  of  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  recent  regulations,  and  referred  to 
the  petition  presented  by  him  in  an  early 
part  of  the  evening,  signed  by  a  very  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham. 

Lord  D.  STUART  regretted  that  the 
Address  had  been  carried;  but  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  an  inquiry,  and  then  called 
for  an  alteration  before  the  inquiry  had 
been  made.  He  could  not  support  such 
an  absurdity. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  recommended  the 
House  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
adopt  the  Amendment.  It  was  impossible 
they  could  address  Her  Majesty  to  inquire 
as  to  Sunday  labour  being  reduced  in  the 
Post  Office,  since  it  had  id  together  ceased. 
If,  therefore,  they  accepted  the  Amend- 
ment, the  House  would  stultify  itself.  The 
best  course  for  the  Government,  in  their 
present  state  of  mind,  to  have  taken,  was 
rather  to  have  agreed  to  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  than  to  propose  an  Amend- 


ment which  it  was  impassible  for  anj  Geo. 
tleman  on  reflection  to  agree  to. 

Sir  G.  GREY  said,  the  hon.  Gentlemak 
had  read  only  half  the  Amendment,  and 
the  absurdity  which  the  hon.  Gentlemaa 
charged  upon  it  had  no  existence  at  all. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  could  not  complaim 
of  the  House  having  been  taken  bj  sur- 
prise, as  his  noble  Friend  had  given  a 
month  *s  notice  before  he  proposed  the 
resolution  which  was  agreed  to  bj  the 
House. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  bo  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.** 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  92  ;  Noes 
233:  Majority  141. 

Words  added;  Main  Question,  as  amend- 
ed, proposed. 

Mr.  roebuck  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  GoTemment 
whether  the  inquiry  would  |be  made  with- 
out any  further  reference  to  the  House,  as 
Parliament  might  not  be  sitting  many 
weeks  longer  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  considered 
that  while  the  House  by  this  resolution 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  amount  of  labour  on 
Sunday,  yet  it  left  the  matter  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown.  He  thought 
that  the  best  resolution  to  which  the 
House  could  come  under  existing  circam- 
stAnces.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  ho  begged  te 
say  that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  thonglit 
it  quite  competent  to  them  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  make  regulations  for  permit- 
ting the  transmission  and  delivery  of  let- 
ters. 

Loud  ASHLEY  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  act  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  without  re- 
ference to  Parliament  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  if  Parliament 
were  sitting,  he  certainly  would  state  to  it 
the  result  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  conse- 
quent directions  given  by  the  Crown;  but 
if  it  should  not  be  sitting,  he  should  think 
it  peifcctly  competent  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  issue  directions,  which,  however,  would 
be  made  public. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  then  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  agree  to  the  Motion. 
Ho  said  it  with  great  regret,  but  it  was 
impossible  he  could  concur  with  it. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  noble 
Lord  himself  had  wished  for  and  advised 
an  inquiry. 
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Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  it  was  true 
he  had  advised  inquiry;  hut  an  inquiry 
having  been  instituted,  it  was  hut  right 
Ministers  should  abide  by  the  advice  given 
to  the  Crown. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  vote  with  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath,  after  what  had  previous- 
ly fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  a  misapprehension  had  been 
entertained  of  what  he  had  said.  He  had 
not  said  that  any  advice  had  been  given 
by  Government  in  order  to  defeat  the  Mo- 
tion. The  question  put  to  him  was,  if  he 
would  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
prayer  of  the  House?  He  replied,  he 
would  not;  but  if  the  country  became 
convinced  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
vote,  then  measures  might  be  taken  to  re- 
scind it. 

Mr.  p.  H.  HOWARD  thought  it  was  un- 
just that  a  small  portion  of  the  community 
should  impose  restrictions  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  It  was  most  unjust  to 
those  who  were  suffering  from  disease  that 
a  medical  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
lieve suffering  humanity.  Painful  instances 
had  occurred  of  this  benefit  having  been 
prevented  by  this  cruel  and  tyrannical 
measure  of  visiting  friends  on  their  death- 
bed. He  hoped  the  public  would  not  be 
long  suffered  to  remain  under  this  inflic- 
tion, but  that  an  inquiry  would  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  thought  these  re- 
strictions on  the  poor  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue. He  only  defended  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  opposing  the  resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  SPOONER  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  if  the  debate 
was  adjourned  they  would  have  to  raise  the 
question  at  a  future  time. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  did  not  consider 
the  question  was  left  in  a  satisfactory  po- 
sition. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  if  Parliament 
was  sitting  at  the  time,  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table, 
and  then  an  Address  might  be  moved  to 
Her  Majesty  on  the  subject. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  195;  Noes 
112 :  Majority  83. 
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EUico,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Ellico,  £.  , 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitiPatrick,rt.hon.  J.W 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.W. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of. 
Greene,  J. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 

2R 


the  Ayes. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Gwyn,  II. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
llanmor,  Sir  J. 
Ilatchell,  J. 
Ilawcs,  B. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Hcncage,  G.  II.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervcy,  Lord  A, 
Ileyworth,  L. 
Ilildyard,  R.  C. 
UUl,  Lord  E. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Ilobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Ilollond,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W,  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  U. 
Hume,  J. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Knight.  F.  W. 
Labouchem,  rt.  hon.  H. 
La3celle8,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lcnnard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
M'CuUarfi,  W.  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gonnan 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrav^,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
O'ConneU, M. 
O'Connell,  M,  J. 
Ogle.  S.  C.  H. 
Osborne,  R. 
Packe,  C.  >Y. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmerston,  Vigct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pelham,  hon.  D.  A« 
Pigott,  F, 
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rilkinj>ton,  J. 
l*rin«,  Sir  R. 
Ui-pt<iii,  i^i.  W.  J. 
Ui«':ir«lo,  ^.  L. 

Kii«'.  v..  U. 
Kith,  II. 
liiN-luick,  J.  A. 
Uiiinilly.  ('ol. 
Kii<>M>ll,  I.orU  J. 
Satllcir,  ,1, 

Saiiil:ir'<,  <i. 
Siliol.fi.  M.  W. 

Sully,  r. 

SfMiiniir,  i.iird 
Slii-il,  rt.  1ii>ii.  K.  L. 
Shi-llniriio,  Karl  uf 
Sl;iiii-\.  I{.  A. 
Siiivtii,  Ixiii.  Cl. 
SminTs,  J.  1*. 
Simiri-ii't.  Capt. 
SniiiiTvilU'.rT  .hon.SirW, 
S|N'.iriii.'in,  11.  .1. 
Sii'iilu'iiMiii,  U, 
Stuarl.  l.unl  1). 
Sultmi,  .1.  II.  M. 
T.1M.0I,  .1.  11. 
Tai.crcil,  U.  W. 


fi< 


ThnmpMn,  Col. 

TIlOIIlp««nil,  (r. 

TlMinii-lx.  T. 
Tiiili-Miai-Iii'.  liun.  1'.  il. 

'I  »»\l  Ili-lfV,  .1. 

'riiwiiji-y.  U.  Tr. 
T\iii«'.  <i»l.  <*.  .1.  K. 
'r\rrrll,  .Mr  J.  T, 
Viliicrii.  liiiii.  C 
Vivian,  .1.   II. 
W.I  k  ley.  T. 
Wall.  ('.  1;. 
Wahii««li'y,  Sir  *I. 
W.I  111  r,  J. 
Walking,  <\.l.  I.. 

W;i\*li.  .I.T. 

W.-.il„a.l.  ,1.  r.  15. 

Wj:i...\,  i;.  .m. 

Williams.  T.  r. 
Wilsdii,  .1. 
Wllsnl,.   M. 

W 1.  rt.  Iit>ii.  Sir('. 

W«in'«-«tor,  M;ir(|.  ol* 
WvuU.  M. 

II.I.I.KIIS. 

l!o|M',  A.  II. 
Ac-laiitl,  Sir  T. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


A.Mrrli'v.  C.  IJ. 
Alnik.T. 

IklL'Ll*.  W. 

Hariiii:,  T. 
1t:it<>Miii,  T. 
|iiTt'>furil,  W. 
Itlackittoiit',  W.  S. 
r.iHitli.  Sit-  II.  G. 
lioyd,  J. 

1iraiiistf>n,  T.  W. 
liiiUiT,  SirJ.  Y. 
IiurL'hlcv,  lA)r<l 
lUixlmi,  Sir  K.  N. 
(•li.iticrton.  C'ul. 
C'hictir^tiT,  I^rd  J.  li. 
(Jliil.lrrs.  ,T.  W. 
Colvilo,  C.  R. 
Ooiiiptiiri,  II.  C, 
Conolly,  T. 
Cowan,  C. 
])ickK(»ii,  S. 
Disnu'li,  W. 
Ih>il,  J.  W. 
I  hi  lira  n,  G. 
l)iiiu'oriiI)(%  hon.  A. 
DiiiK'orulH.',  hon.  0. 
Duiidas,  G. 
])u  Pre,  C.  G. 
Kast.  Sir  J.  B. 
Kdwanls,  II. 
Kj^Ttdn,  Sir  P. 
Evans,  W. 
Kvel}ii,  W.  J. 
Fariiliani,  E.  B. 
I'arrcr,  J. 
Vcllowcs,  E. 
Floy  IT,  J. 
Korhi's,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W\  L. 
Fri'won,  (J.  II. 
Galway,  Visct. 
Gladstouc,  rt.  bon.W.£. 


ifuiiilanl.  A.  L. 

(iunrh,  v..  S. 
GriM'iii',  T. 
<irni;an,  E. 
(iiHTHM-v,  I.unl 
llals.v.T.  I\ 
llaiiiiltiiii,  (r.  A. 
llantrastl'',  J.  A. 
Ilastio,  A. 
Ilaoiio,  A« 
IlraM..!. 

JliMyanl.  T,  B.  T. 
IliMiil,  Sir  A. 
llotlian).  \awA 
ln«:lis,  SirU.  II. 
JiTniyii,  Earl 
Jiilirs,  Capt. 
Ivn<ix,  Col. 
La-n'oUc's,  hon.  E. 
Loi-:h,  G.  C. 
Ix.-wish.aiii,  Visct. 
KtH-khari,  W. 
Loiiiy,  W. 
Macki'iizio,  W.  F. 
M*(;nif'»r,  J. 
M'TaiTL'art,  Sir  J. 
MariiiiTrt,  I^nl  J. 
Martin,  S. 
Ma>«tiTnian,  J. 
Mil.'s,  V.  W.  S. 
Mil..'s,  W. 
Milnor,  W.  M.  E 
Milnofl,  R.  M. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mnndy,  W. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
N«'Wil«'uat«»,  C.  N. 
jS'fwryand  Momc,Vi8C. 
NrH'l,  hi»n.  G.  J. 
Pakinsrton,  Sir  J. 
PahiRT,  K. 
Perfect,  U. 


Plowden,  W.  II.  C. 
Portal,  M. 
Pw-.y,  P. 
Plinnp'.ri\  J.  P. 
l(«Md.  Tol. 
Kiiiiardn.  R. 
Kiilian«'!«,  T.J.  A. 
Scitlt,  Imn.  F. 
Si'_\nn'r,  11.  1\. 
SiMlu.rp.  Col. 
.^inuMin,  .1. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Snivth,  .1.  <i. 
S..i'li.iun,  T.  II.  S. 
S|H.iini-r,  15. 
.**taHuril,  .V. 


Stanford,  J.  F. 
Stanley.  E. 
Stuart,  n. 
Thompson,  Mr.  AU. 
ToUemaehe.J. 
Trollofio,  Sip  J. 
Vcmor.  Sir  U. 
Vyw,  U.  U.  R.  U. 
Wolbf,  U.  E. 
Williams,  J. 
Wortley,   rt.  hm.  J.  1 
Wyld,  J. 

TKLtXBfl. 

AMiloj,  Lord 
UrosTciior,  Lord  R. 


The  lloiiao  atljoumed  at  a  qnarter  be- 
fon-  Tlin'c  oV'luck. 


«tMIH.«MM>l>M 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wcdnciday,  July  10,  1850. 

M 1 M-  T  K !< . )     P I  RLic  Bills.  — 3**  Marriages. 

MoMME.NT  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

lifUiD  J.  Kl'SSELL:  Sir,  I  beg  togira 
iiDtici^  that  on  Friday  next  I  shall  znore 
tliat  nil  huiulde  Address  be  presented  to 
II tT  Majesty,  praying  that  Iler  Majestj 
^vill  bo  graciously  pleased  to  give  directioni 
that  a  Monument  bo  erected  In  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St.  Peter's,  AVeBtmiii- 
htiT,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  an  inscription  expressing  the  publifl 
sense  of  r'u  great  and  irreparable  a  losi, 
and  to  a.<*suro  Iler  Majestj  that  this  Uoiue 
will  make  good  any  e.xpenscs  attending  the 
bamo.  On  the  present  occasion  I  cannot 
ask  the  House  to  agree  to  the  AddresSi 
becau.se  it  is  necessary  that  the  Iloue 
shouKl  first  go  into  Committee,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  give  this  notice. 

MARRIAGES  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  road. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*<That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  Thiid 
nnc. 

Mk.  WALPOLE  said,  ho  had  alwap 
felt  and  did  still  feel  the  greatest  possible 
reluctance  in  taking  a  prominent  and  aetiTa 
part  in  the  discussion  of  a  mcasuro  of  riiM 
description;  but,  entertaining  the  strongesi 
conviction  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  pais 
into  a  law  it  would  be  utterly  subveraiTc  of 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  tend  to 
dcrstroy  the  confidence  and  security,  and 
the  ])eace  and  happiness  which  now  pre- 
vailed in  our  English  homes,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  adding  his  voice,  to  thai  dt 
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others,  in  deprecation  of  a  measure  so  faulty 
in  principle  and  so  fatal  in  its  consequences 
as  he  firmly  believed  this  to  be.  On  former 
occasions  the  question  had  been  regarded 
in  two  points  of  view :  first,  as  a  reli- 
gious, and,  second,  as  a  social  question. 
As  a  religious  qaestion,  it  was  very  ill 
suited  to  the  arena  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  since  they  were  dragged  into 
this  discussion  against  their  will,  ho  did 
not  see  how  they  could  well  avoid  it. 
He  had  always  thought,  and  he  still  thought, 
notwithstanding  the  admirable  tone,  tem- 
per, and  ability  with  which  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed, that  if  it  were  right  to  bring  forward 
such  a  measure  at  all,  it  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  rather  than  into  this.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  they  had  no  means 
of  solving  tho  religious  difiiculties  with 
which  it  was  surrounded.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  all  events,  it  might  have  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  theolo- 
gians and  divines;  and  thus  before  they 
were  called  upon  to  act,  they  might  have 
known  upon  something  like  authority  whe- 
ther these  marriages  were  or  were  not  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  Levitical  degrees. 
In  the  absence  of  that  authority,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  unassisted  judgment,  he 
knew  of  but  one  rule  which  ought  to  guide 
them;  and  that  rule  was,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions, where  a  doubt  was  entertained  upon 
a  practical  point  of  religious  duty,  the  safest 
course  was  the  wisest  and  the  best.  He 
contended,  then,  that  unless  the  strongest 
reason  could  now  be  shown  for  making  such 
a  change  as  that  which  was  proposed, 
common  prudence  and  common  propriety 
would  alike  suggest  that  they  should  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  favour  of  that 
side  where  no  risk  was  run,  instead  of 
doing  anything  which  might  by  possibility 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Divine  law. 
With  this  remark  he  would  willingly  have 
left  the  religious  part  of  the  subject ;  but 
when  it  was  last  brought  under  discussion, 
they  were  boldly  challenged  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  as  having 
abandoned  their  religious  objections;  but  as 
he  (Mr.  Walpole)  had  not  abandoned  them, 
and  as  he  felt  that  this  was  perhaps 
the  last  occasion  on  which  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  against  the  Bill, 
it  would  not  perhaps  altogether  misbecome 
him  if  he  stated  shortly  a  few  of  the  reasons 
by  which  he  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  that 
the  religious  objections  were  valid  and  well- 
founded.  Let  the  House  consider  what 
appeared  to  be  ihe  principal  grounds  upon 


which  tho  prohibitions  were  originally 
made.  He  doubted  much  whether  they 
were  mere  special  grounds  which  were  lo- 
cally peculiar  to  the  Jewish  nation.  He 
believed,  if  they  examined  the  subject,  it 
would  be  seen  that  these  prohibitions  were 
founded  upon  moral  grounds,  which  were 
generally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. The  object  of  the  prohibitions,  if 
he  understood  them  aright,  appeared  to  be 
this — to  throw  a  guard  round  the  sanctity 
and  purity  of  domestic  life,  so  that  all  occa- 
sions for  criminal  thought,  and  all  tempta- 
tion to  criminal  conduct  among  members 
residing  in  the  same  house,  should  be 
checked  in  the  bud  by  the  moral  impos- 
sibility of  gratifying  them  with  impunity. 
There  was  one  circumstance  which  had  not 
been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates upon  this  Bill,  but  which  he  owned 
had  struck  him  with  peculiar  force.  It 
was  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all 
these  prohibitions  were  prefaced  by  this 
general  remark,  *'  None  of  you  shall  ap- 
proach to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him. " 
Now,  the  word  •*  kin  '*  was  translated  in 
the  Septuagint  by  the  term  OiKua,  signify- 
ing clearly  that  the  restriction  was  meant 
to  apply  and  extend  to  all  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household  or  family  ;  to 
all,  in  fact,  who  were  naturally  living  under 
the  same  roof.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  there 
were  several  observations  which  would  illus- 
trate what  he  meant.  The  first  observation 
he  would  make  was  this,  that  all  those 
prohibitions  were  addressed  to  the  male 
sex  only;  but  since  the  laws  relating  to  in- 
cest could  not  be  effected  by  the  sex  of  the 
pailies,  what  was  prohibited  to  the  man 
must  also  be  prohibited  to  the  woman, 
when  her  case,  in  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances, was  equal  and  parallel  to  his.  His 
second  observation  was,  that  if  the  mar- 
riage of  two  brothers  with  the  same  wo- 
man was  condemned  as  an  unclean  thing, 
it  must  follow  that  the  marriage  of  two 
sisters  with  the  same  man  must  equally 
fall  within  the  like  prohibition.  This  was 
exactly  what  Jewell  said  : — 

**When  God  commands  me  that  I  shall  not 
marry  my  brother's  widow,  he  commands  me  also 
that  I  shall  not  marry  my  wife's  sister,  because 
between  one  man  and  two  women  and  one  woman 
and  two  men  there  is  a  like  analogy." 

His  third  observation  was,  that  the  Levi- 
tical prohibition  was  not  confined  to  cases 
of  consanguinity,  but  they  equally  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  affinity.  Thii*teen,  in 
all,  were  there  enumerated  ;  and  out  oif 
those  thirteen,  no  less  than  seven  were  of 
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lifadred  by  marriage,  while  only  six  were 
of  kindred  by  blood.  His  fourth  observa- 
tion was  consequent  on  the  third.  For,  if 
affinity  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
consanguinity,  it  then  followed  that,  even 
according  to  the  Levitical  law,  the  effect  of 
marriage  was  to  make  man  and  wife  so 
completely  one,  that  the  kindred  of  the 
husband  became  the  kindred  of  the  wife; 
and,  vice  versd,  the  kindred  of  the  wife  be- 
came the  kindred  of  the  husband.  Such  a 
conclusion  was  completely  in  harmony  with 
all  that  we  knew  of  the  Divine  will  respect- 
ing this  subject.  For  the  institution  of 
marriage  at  the  commencement  of  the 
world,  ratified  and  restored  to  its  former 
purity  by  our  Saviour's  injunction,  ap- 
peared to  have  thrown  round  the  marriage 
state  so  deep  a  mystery — to  have  created, 
as  it  were,  such  a  perfect  oneness  in  the 
marriage  union,  that  they  who  contracted 
to  live  with  each  other  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Divine  appointment,  must 
necessarily  contract  at  the  same  time  all 
the  obligations,  all  the  sympathies,  and  all 
the  feelings  which  each  of  them  owed  to 
themselves  and  others  in  all  the  relations 
and  intercourse  of  life.  Assuming  it, 
however,  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
nothing  more,  what  was  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  that  this 
doubt  might  properly  be  solved  ?  Why, 
surely  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  where 
they  were  called  upon  to  put  an  interpre- 
tation upon  a  written  law,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  that  law  was  in  itself  uncertain, 
they  ought  first  to  have  recourse  to  con- 
temporaneous exposition;  and  if  that  fail- 
ed, they  ought  then  to  be  governed  by 
general  usage  and  concurring  consent. 
Taking  that  course,  there  was  a  wonderful 
uniformity  of  sentiment  and  decision.  For 
six  centuries  the  whole  of  Christendom 
had  condemned  these  marriages  as  unlaw- 
ful and  incestuous.  In  the  ninth,  it  was 
laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  that 
a  surviving  brother  should  not  ascend  the 
bed  of  his  deceased  brother,  or  dare  to  ally 
himself  to  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 
In  the  tenth,  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
declared — **  A  man  may  not  have  his 
brother's  wife,  or  his  wife's  sister."  In 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  Canon  of  St. 
Basil  was  equally  emphatic  —  **A  man 
ought  not  to  marry  two  sisters,  nor  a  wo- 
man two  brothers."  In  the  Western 
Church  the  law,  and  the  reason  for  it, 
▼ere  clear  and  explicit : — Sicut  mulier 
debet  consanguineos  proprii  viri  vitare,  ita 
ft  vir  consanguineos  uxoris  suae,  cum  enim 


una  caro  tint,  uirique  parentela  est  Mis 

communis.  Taking  our  own  conntry, 
they  would  find  it  laid  down  by  a  conncil 
held  in  London  that  no  man  should  coa- 
trnct  a  marriage  with  a  blood  relation  of 
his  wife.  Now,  this  custom  was  so  uni- 
versal, that  it  was  invariably  observed  and 
never  departed  from  until  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  Popes,  Alexander  VI.,  the  in£i- 
mous  Borgia,  granted  a  dispensation  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  enable  him  to 
marry  his  wife's  sister,  both  of  them 
being  the  daughters  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  was  followed  by  the  dispensation 
given  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  enable  him  to 
marry  his  brother's  widow ;  and  though 
similar  dispensations  have  since  been  con- 
ceded, it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  prohibition  was  the  rule,  and  relaxa- 
tion the  exception.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  clear,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  there  was  a  serious  doubt;  and  where 
there  was  a  doubt,  the  wisest  and  safest 
course^ — indeed  the  only  safe  and  the  only 
wise  one — was  to  abstain  from  sanction- 
ing these  unions,  lest  the  Divine  law 
should  be  violated  and  broken.  He  now 
came  to  the  social  question.  The  grounds 
upon  which  the  proposed  change  had 
been  advocated  might  be  summed  np 
under  these  three  heads:  first,  that  all 
marriages  ought  to  be  free,  and  that 
these  prohibitions  were  an  undue  re- 
straint upon  religious  liberty;  secondly, 
that  by  allowing  these  marriages  they  gave 
to  an  orphan  family  a  better  protector  than 
they  would  otherwise  enjoy;  and,  thirdly, 
that  so  many  of  them  had  already  been 
contracted,  that  the  law  in  its  present 
state  could  no  longer  be  maintained, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  bound  to 
alter  it.  Now,  when  they  talked  of 
religious  liberty,  it  would  be  well  to  ask 
what  was  meant  by  that  phrase?  Did 
they  mean  that  higher  kind  of  freedom  in- 
to which  man  had  been  brought  by  the 
restraining  influences  of  Christianity;  or 
did  they  mean  that  lower  kind  of  freedom 
which  man  possessed  in  his  natural  state, 
when  he  chose  to  make  a  law  for  himself,  by 
which  alone  he  consented  to  be  governed  ? 
Did  they  mean  that  sober  and  rational  feel- 
ing which  upheld  the  law  because  it  was  the 
law  ;  or  did  they  mean  that  daring,  proud, 
and  rebellious  spirit  which  would  pluck  the 
fruit  from  the  forbidden  tree,  when  there 
were  thousands  of  others  within  their 
reach?  Ilis  idea  of  the  freedom  which 
should  be  maintained  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage was,  that  it  was  that  combination  of 
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freedom  and  restraint  which  curbed  the 
passions,  whilst  it  enlarged  the  affections; 
which  extended  the  range  of  our  domestic 
feelings,  while  it  threw  a  fence  round  our 
domestic  habits;  which  checked  desire  by 
the  impossibility  of  gratifying  it;  and  which 
kept  us  pure  by  keeping  us  safe.     If  the 
plea  of  liberty  should  induce  them  to  alter 
the  marriage  law  in  this  respect,  he  wished 
to  know  on  what  principle  and  for  what 
reason  they  would  not  be  bound  to  alter 
the  law  in  other  respects  as  well  as  in 
this  ?     If,  under  this  plea,  they  said  that 
a  man  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  marry  his 
wife*8  sister,  why  not  extend  it  to  the  more 
distant  relationships — to  the  wife's  niece, 
to  the  wife's  aunt,  and  even  to  the  wife's 
daughter  ?    And  then,  if  they  gave  this  in- 
dulgence to  the  man,  why  not  give  the  same 
latitude  to  the  woman  also  ?     The  answer 
was  plain.     They  know  that  if  a  law  were 
proposed  in  this  House,  by  means  of  which 
a  man  was  to  be  enabled  to  marry  his  bro- 
ther's wife,  it  would  be  generally  resisted. 
But  depend  upon  it  if  they  once  began, 
they  must  go  on.     Each  prohibition  was 
at  present  a  fence  to  that  which  lay  beyond 
it.     Break  down  the  first,  and  they  would 
open  a  gap  by  means  of  which  the  second 
could  be   assailed.      Once   descend  from 
the  high  position  on  which  they  stood,  to 
go  along  the  inclined  plane  of   a  lower 
morality,  and  they  would  not  find  any  rest 
for  themselves  until  they  learned  by  sad 
experience  that  the  force  and  unpetus  of  a 
downward  descent  must  be  measured  in 
morals,  as  it  was  in  mechanics,  by  the  fear- 
ful law  of  a  constantly  accelerated  and  ac- 
celerating velocity.      This  plea  then,  he 
contended,  was  not  to  be  maintained.    The 
next  ground  that  was  taken  in  support  of 
these  marriages  was,  that  they  would  give 
an  orphan  family  a  better  protector.      But 
that  was  an  argument  with  two  edges.     It 
cut  both  ways.     If  it  favoured  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  it  equally  favoured  the 
maintenance  of  the  law.     For  he  believed 
there  were  twenty  cases  where  a  widower 
would  prefer  to  see  the  aunt  in  the  char- 
acter of  aunt,  the  guardian  of  his  children, 
for  one  in  which  he  would  make  her  their 
stepmother  by  marrying  her  himself.  Once 
change  the  law,  and  that  could  not  be  so; 
for  there  was  an  instinctive  feeling  of  de- 
licacy and  propriety  in  the  breast  of  a  fe- 
male which  taught  her  that  she  must  not 
remain  under  the  same  roof  with  a  single 
man  whom  she  might  marry.     Therefore, 
when  this  change  was  effected,  the  sister 
of  a  deceased  wife  would  be  forced  to  keep 
Aloof  from  the  widowed  husband.    She 


could  not  reside  with  him  on  the  same 
terms  as  she  now  might.     She  could  not 
observe  the   same   unrestrained  and   un- 
suspected confidence,  and  so,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  exceptions,  a  father  would  lose,  in 
numberless  instances,  that  sisterlv  care  in 
the  management  of  his  children  which  he 
now  obtained,  and  ought  to  obtain,  as  the 
best  of  substitutes  for  a  mother's  care. 
But  this  was  not  all.     He   apprehended 
mischief  would  not  be  confined  to  the  death 
of  the  wife.     It  would  operate  with  ten- 
fold   more    severity  while  the  wife  was 
living.     If  this  law  were  changed,  there 
would  be  at  once  a  complete  change  in  all 
our  social  and  domestic  habits.     It  would 
alter  painfully  the  daily  habits  of  our  do- 
mestic intercourse.      It  would   constrain 
the  husband  to  keep  a  watch  even  upon 
the  growth  of  his  own  brotherly  feelings. 
It  would  force  the  unmarried  sister  to  keep 
henceforth  at  a  comparative  distance;  and 
it  would  expose  the  wife,  from  a  fear  of 
suspicion,  to  the  partial  surcease  of  a  sis- 
ter's affection.     Such  a  change  in  our  so- 
cial intercourse  would  be  very  detrimental. 
The  instances  in  which  it  might  operate 
advantageously  would  few  and  rare.     The 
mischief  which  it  would  occasion  would  be 
general  and  constant.    With  respect  to  the 
measure  derived  from  the  number  of  mar- 
riages which  had  taken  place  in  violation 
of  the  law,  he  considered  that  to  be  the 
argument  in  support  of  the  necessity  for  the 
last  position  which  could  fairly  be  taken 
up.    They  should  be  very  careful  of  having 
a  change  in  their  legislation  dictated  to 
them  on  the  score  of  parties  violating  the 
law  because  they  did  not  choose  to  observe 
i.     But  was  it  really  true  that  so  many  of 
these  marriages  had  been  contracted  that 
the  law  in  its  present  state  could  not  be 
maintained  ?      Before    they  attended  to 
such  a  reason  as  this,  they  ought  to  take 
care  to   weigh   well    the   evidence   upon 
which  it  rested.     Of  forty-one  witnesses 
who  were  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sion, ten  were  paid  agents,  fifteen  were 
interested  either  by  reason  of  themselves 
or  their  relatives  having  contracted  those 
forbidden  marriages;  ten  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  really  yery 
decided,  when  it  certainly  was  not;  only 
three  were  Dissenting  ministers;    and  of 
the  remaining,  one  was  a  foreign  priest, 
who  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  them 
all  that  the  social  condition  of  England 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Continent;  one 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  would  not  allow 
these  marriages  in  his  own  church  without 
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a  dispensation;  and  ono  was  the  Lord 
Advocate,  who  candidly  admitted  that  the 
feelings  of  his  own  country  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  them.  Could  it  he  said  that 
this  kind  of  evidence  represented  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  country  on  the  suhject; 
or  could  it  he  said  to  he  favourahle  to  the 
change  ?  The  case  had  heen  analysed  hy 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  the 
University  of  Oxford;  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  analysis.  Out  of  1,568  cases 
which  the  Commission  had  reported,  1,400 
were  from  the  middle  classes,  105  from 
the  upper  ranks,  and  not  50  from  what 
were  called  the  lower  orders,  and  yet  it  was 
called  a  poor  man's  question.  If  ever 
there  was  a  measure  to  henefit  the  rich 
and  the  interested  few,  that  measure  was 
then  hefore  them.  It  was  got  up  hy  the 
rich,  and  paid  for  hy  the  rich,  and  the  rich 
alone  were  the  main  promoters  of  it.  Let 
them  not  say  that  this  was  a  law  which 
could  not  he  kept — ^Ict  them  not  alter  it 
on  such  a  plea  as  that.  If  those  who 
comhined  to  hreak  the  law  were  to  he  at 
liherty  to  come  to  Parliament  and  say,  the 
law  must  be  changed,  for  it  cannot  be 
kept,  there  was  an  end  at  once  of  all  obli- 
gations, and  the  bonds  which  held  society 
together  were  rent  asunder.  For  these 
reasons  ho  deprecated  the  change  which 
was  then  proposed.  There  was  no  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  which  they  should 
deal  so  cautiously  as  the  marriage  law. 
The  rule  respecting  it  should  be  well  de- 
fined ;  and,  being  well  defined,  it  should 
not  bo  altered  except  for  reasons  of  the 
greatest  urgency.  There  might  be  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  these  marriages  were,  or 
were  not,  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Levitical  degrees.  There  might  be  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  had 
been  recently  dispensed  with.  But  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  and  there  could  be  no 
question,  that  the  institution  of  marriage 
by  the  Divine  appointment,  restored  by  our 
Saviour  to  its  original  purity,  had  made 
man  and  wife,  by  a  wonderful  mystery,  so 
completely  one,  that,  if  there  were  sense 
and  meaning  in  words,  the  relation,  the 
duties,  and  the  privileges,  of  the  one  be- 
came, by  the  force  of  the  marriage  union, 
the  relation,  the  duties,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  other.  Adhere  to  that  rule,  and  all 
was  plain ;  but  once  depart  from  it,  and 
no  one  could  tell  what  a  wrench  it  would 
give  to  the  pure  simplicity  of  those  social 
habits,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  second 
nature  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  community. 
^o  one  could  say  what  a  change  it  would 


effect  in  all  that  frank  and  innocent  &- 
miliarity  which  constitutes  the  chann  of 
an  English  home ;  no  one  could  foreset 
what  an  injury  it  would  inflict  on  those 
whose  feelings  ought  first  to  bo  consulted 
on  such  a  subject  as  this,  even  on  those 
who  had  none  to  represent  them  within 
those  walls.  He,  therefore,  implored  them, 
as  they  valued  the  blessings  of  their  social 
state,  as  they  hoped  to  maintain,  as  thOT 
wished  to  preserve  them — by  every  consi- 
deration that  could  touch  their  feelings 
and  influence  their  judgment — by  the  voice 
of  Christendom  for  fourteen  centuries — bj 
the  wisdom  which  turned  a  religious  doobt 
into  a  religious  duty — by  the  watchfulness 
which  was  imposed  on  a  husband's  care — 
the  security  which  was  given  to  a  con- 
fiding wife — ^by  the  continued  attachment 
which  an  unmarried  sister  had  a  right  to 
enjoy — by  every  thing,  in  short,  that  was 
holy  and  happy  in  their  social  interests,  he 
begged  them,  at  that,  the  eleventh,  hoar/ 
to  reject  the  Bill  at  once  and  for  ever.  He 
should  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,'*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Qnes- 
tion  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  three 
months." 

Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  if  erer  an 
example  was  wanted  of  the  slender  and  the 
microscopic,  it  was  generally  to  be  fonnd 
in  a  theological  argument.  It  was  not  his 
doing,  if  the  French  sarcasm.  Ami  le  ikSo- 
logien,  vaus  raisonnez  comme  trn  iheolo- 
gien,  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  however, 
having  insisted  on  introducing  a  theological 
controversy,  he  would  say  a  few  wordb  in 
reply;  for  which  he  would  excuse  himself 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  come  of  a  con- 
troversial family,  or  at  all  events  one 
where  he  lived  within  the  whiff  and  wind 
of  controversial  debate.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  relied  upon  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  term  "near  of  kin**  was  ren- 
dered in  the  Septuagint  by  Oixcrof,  **  living 
in  the  same  house."  He  (Colonel  Thomp- 
son) had  not  been  previously  aware  that 
the  laws  of  this  country  were  to  be  setded 
by  the  translations  of  the  Septuagint;  and 
he  had  not  heard  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  at  all  suggest  that  the  original 
whence  that  translation  was  taken  pro- 
hibited the  marriage  of  persons  living 
in  the  same  house.  The  simple  facts 
of  the  case  appeared  to  be — that,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  the  Levitical  statute  pro- 
hibited a  man  from  taking  a  second 
sister  during   the   lifetime  of   the  first 
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**  to  vox  hor,  beside  tbo  other  in  hor  life, 
time ;''  by  sensible  implication  authorising 
tlio  taking  her  when  the  life  of  tho  first 
was  ended.     As  to  tho  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  proposition    that    a   woman 
might  not  marry  her  husband's   brother, 
tho  fact  was  precisely  tho  other  way,  for 
by  tho  Leyitical  law  a  widow  was  in  certain 
cases  entitled  to  call  upon  her  deceased 
Imsband's  brother  to  marry  her;  and  if  ho 
refused  she  was  authorised  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  indignity  of  spitting  in  his  face 
in    the    presence    of    tho    elders.      And 
when  this  very  case  wan  brought  before 
tho   Founder  of  Christianity   in  the   ex- 
aggerated  form    of    a  woman  who   had 
married    seven    brothers    in    succession, 
that  authority  expressed  no  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  the  supposed  proceeding,  but 
only  replied  there  was  misunderstanding 
on  the  subject  of  a  future  state.     It  was 
remarkable  that  in  the  whole  of  the  de- 
bates connected  with  the  subject,  no  re- 
ference  had  been  made  to  the  principle 
on  which  certain  connexions  had  by  the 
consent  of  mankind  been  prohibited  under 
the  title  of  incestuous.     There  was  invari- 
ably one  element,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  tender  years.     Hence  connexions 
were  prohibited  in  tho  ascending  and  de- 
scending line,  that  the  infant  might  not  be 
exposed  to  temptation  from  its  seniors  of  an 
elder  generation;  and  connexions  were  pro- 
hibited between  the  children  of  the  same 
parents,   that  infants  might  not  corrupt 
one  another  through  the  domestic  intimacy 
which  necessarily  existed.     And  so  far  did 
this  go,  that,  as  was  observed  by  Montes- 
quieu,  in  polygamic  countries,  from  the 
times  of  the  patriarchs  till  now,  a  man  is 
permitted  to  marry  tho  daughter  of  his 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother; 
the  explanation  being,  that  under  polygamic 
habits  the  households  of  different  wives 
are  kept  as  far  apart  as  domiciles  in  dif- 
ferent extremities  of  the  location  can  effect, 
and  certainly  do  not  live  under  greater  op- 
portunities of  familiarity  than  in  the  case 
of  cousins  in  Europe.     Now,  the  case  of 
tho  wife's  sister  comes  under  neither  of 
thcso  heads.     The  parties  are  not  infiants, 
for  they  are  both  of  marriageable  age;  and 
there  is  no  undue  influence  of  an  elder 
generation  over  a  younger,  for  they  are 
of  tlio  same  generation.     It  was  highly 
important,  that  in  the  words  of  a  dignitary 
of  tho   Established  Church   (Archdeacon 
Hare)  whose  name  ought  to  go  down  to 
posterity,    we  should   "  resist  imaginary 
rules  and  imaginary  mlers."    If  tmi  was 


not  done,  there  was  no  saying  where  we 
might  bo  landed.  He  had  heard  that  an 
eminent  prelate  of  the  AngHcan  Church 
had  been  attempted  to  be  troubled,  becauso 
he  had  married  again;  evidently  a  perver« 
sion  of  tho  Christian  statute,  which  directs 
that  a  bishop  should  be  "  the  husband  of 
one  wife,"  intending  that  he  should  not  be 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  either  polygamy 
or  concubinage.  He  had  not  believed 
**  the  courageous  monogamist,"  Dr.  Prim- 
rose, had  followers  in  the  present  day.  Tho 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  diverged 
into  discussions  upon  liberty,  and  obedience 
to  the  law.  Had  not  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  confounded  disobedience  to  the 
law  with  the  desire  to  alter  the  law;  and 
was  not  the  liberty  now  demanded,  the 
hberty  of  repeahng  a  bad  law,  and  substitute 
ing  a  better?  When  masses  of  men  were 
found  ignoring  a  law,  it  was  almost  inva* 
riably  a  sign  that  the  law  wanted  alter* 
ing.  There  was  no  greater  proof  of  a  bad 
law,  than  that  it  could  not  be  executed;  in 
fact  the  natural  end  of  a  bad  law  was,  that 
it  was  given  up  in  consequence.  And  he 
trusted  it  would  be  so  here. 

Mr.  D.  MCNEILL  said,  ho  thought  it 
ought  to  be  a  matter  for  consideration  by 
the  House  whether  they  would  adopt  this 
measure,  when  they  were  aware  that  it 
was  opposed  to  the  almost  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  opin-^ 
ion  of  the  religious  bodies  in  that  oountrf 
was  decidedly  against  the  adoption  of  this 
Bill.  The  Oonfetiion  of  Faith  decUred 
that  marriages  ought  not  to  be  within  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity  or  a£Bbity  for- 
bidden in  the  Wonl,  nor  could  such  in- 
cestuous marriages  ever  be  made  lawful  by 
any  law  of  man  or  consent  of  the  parties. 
That  article  of  tho  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Parliament 
of  this  country,  expressed  tho  religious 
opinion  of  19-20ths  of  tho  people  of  Scot- 
land. The  effect  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  was,  that  because  in  certain 
parts  of  this  country  a  number  of  mar- 
riages, about  1,500  he  believed,  had  taken 
place  between  men  and  the  sisters  of  their 
deceased  wives — because  a  strong  desire 
existed  among  certain  parties  in  England 
to  have  tho  present  law  altered,  and  b^ 
cause  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  on  the 
subject  among  members  of  tho  religious 
community  in  England,  they  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  where 
no  such  ambiguity  or  doubt  existed,  an 
enactment  which  would  declare  that  their 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God  was  not 
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a  correct  Interpretation.     For  three  cen- 
turies past  the  law  of  Scotland  bad  been 
uniform  on  tbis  subject,  and  all  tbo  great 
legal  authorities  of  that  country  had  con- 
curred in  tbo  opinion  that  between  affinity 
and  consanguinity  there  was  no  distinction. 
He  considered,  then,  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  cruel    injustice  to  force  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland  this  alteration  of  the 
law.     He  might  be  told  that  this  measure 
would  not  compel  the  people  to  adopt  such 
marriages,  but  merely  declared  them  to  be 
lavrful.     Upon  that  principle,  they  might 
declare  all  marriages  within  any  degree  of 
affinity  to  be  lawful,  for  it  might  be  urged 
in  support  of  such  a  measure  that  by  per- 
mitting such  marriages  they  did  not  force 
people  to  contract  them.     He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  enter  his  protest  against  this  Bill. 
He  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whether, 
supposing  that  there  had  been  a  difference 
of  opiuion  in  Scotland  on  this  question, 
and  there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
a  portion  of  the  Scotch  people  that  such  a 
measure    should   bo  adopted,   while    the 
opinion  of  the  English  people  was  unani- 
mously opposed  to   it,   they  would    have 
compelled  the  people  of  England  to  give 
way  to  the  opinions  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  ?    On  those  grounds,  he 
would  oppose  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  said,   as   this 
question  had  already  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  as  he  had  trespassed  largely 
on  former  occasions  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  ho  would  not  now  detain 
them  at  any  length  in  replying  to  a  few  of 
the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  against 
the  Bill.     He  would  ask,  whether  it  was 
intended  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
to  leave  things  as  they  were?     A  com- 
mission, presided  over  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Prelates  of  this  kingdom,  had  de- 
clared that  the  present  state  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  led  to  great  and  continually 
increasing  evils,  and  operated  most  perni- 
ciously, by  causing  open  disobedience  to 
the  law.     No  practical  remedy  for  the  dis- 
astrous state   of  things  described  in  the 
report  had,   however,  been   proposed  by 
any  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  al- 
though those  evils  had  been  avowedly  and 
confessedly  produced  by  the  enactment  of 
that  law  of  1835,  which  ho  now  sought 
partially  to  repeal.     The  question  for  the 
House  to  consider  was,  whether  they  would 
leave   this  increasing    and    accumulating 
evil  without  attempting  to  apply  any  re- 
medy, or  whether,  by  adopting  this  Bill, 
they  would  endeavour  to  provent  it$  fur- 


ther progress.     The   hon.  and    learned 
Member  for  Midhurst  had  alluded  to  a  part 
of  this  question  which  ho   (Mr.  Wortley) 
always  approached  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance.    That  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, referring  to  the  religious  part  of  the 
question,    had   admitted   that   there   was 
considerable  doubt  on  the  subject.     He 
(Mr.  Wortley)  contended,  then,  that  the 
only  safe  course  was,  to  avoid  any  legis- 
lative interference  with  a  question  about 
which  so  much  doubt,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  existed.    The  safest  courso  was,  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  consciences  of  indi* 
viduals,  or,  if  they  liked,  to  the  consciences 
of  bodies  of  men— of  Churches.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  held  that  these  marriages 
were  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God ;  for 
if  that  Church  had  believed  such  marriages 
to  be  prohibited,  its  ministers  would  not 
have  done   what  they  had   assumed  the 
right  to  do — to  grant  dispensations  to  per- 
sons contracting  such  marriages.    His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  contended  that,  in 
a  social  point  of  view,  this  measure  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  fatal   conse- 
quences; that  it  would  make  a  total  change 
in  society;  that  it  would  introduce  jealousy 
into  married  life ;  and  would  prevent  the 
enjoyment  of  that  blessed  and  sacred  inti- 
macy which  existed  between  the  husband 
and  his  sisters- in-law.     Before  1835,  how- 
ever, such  marriages  had  been  contiuuallj 
contracted  in  this  country;  they  had  been, 
and  were,  formed  in   the  United   States 
among  the  most  moral  classes  of  the  people; 
and    yet    all    testimony   went    to    show 
that  no  such  consequences  had   resulted 
from  them  as  were  anticipated  by  some 
hon.    Gentlemen.      Ho  had   been   called 
upon,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to 
pay  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
Scotland  on  this  question.     He  would  feel 
the  greatest  regret  if  he  thought  that,  in 
tbo  course  ho  was  taking,  he  was  in  any 
degree  justly  open  to  the  imputation  of 
disregarding  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
that  country  ;  ^nd  he  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Argyllshire,  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  perfectly  una- 
nimous on  this   question.     Meetings  bad 
recently  been  held  in  Scotland,  which,  al- 
though convened  by  what  was  called  a 
paid  agent,  had  been  perfectly  open  ;  and 
at  those  meetings  this  subject  had  been 
discussed,  and  petitions  had  been  adopted 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.     He  had  presented 
petitions  from  large  bodies  of  persons  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  ton  other  prior 
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cipal  towns  of  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the 
measure  ;  and  this  fact  was  enough  to 
show  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  that 
country  was  not  unanimous  on  the  Buhject. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  alluded 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  article 
of  that  confession  on  this  suhject  was  dis- 
tinct and  plain,  and  the  mcmhers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  bound  by  its 
canons.  But  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
population  of  that  country  ;  and  what  was 
their  opinion  ?  lie  admitted  that  even  the 
greater  portion  of  that  body  were  opposed 
to  this  particular  kind  of  marriage ;  but 
he  held  in  his  hand  an  elaborate  letter 
from  one  of  the  most  learned  professors 
among  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  who 
stated  that»  although  he  had  himself  no 
wish  to  see  such  marriages  take  place,  he 
conceived  that  his  opinion,  and  that  of 
those  who  thought  with  him,  ought  not  to 
bind  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen who  might  entertain  different  views. 
Ho  had  also  an  extract  from  the  United 
Preshifterian  Magazine,  which,  he  was 
told,  represented  500  congregations  in 
Scotland,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  as 
true  Voluntaries,  they  could  not  seek,  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  force 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture  on  this 
question  upon  the  acceptance  of  others. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  only  say,  that 
if  the  old  law,  which  did  not  extend  to 
Scotland,  was  restored,  he  would  be  per- 
fectly content.  They  had  been  told,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  this  subject  was 
under  discussion,  that  the  Bill  was  regarded 
with  the  greatest  aversion  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Weeks  and  months  had  elapsed 
since  that  statement  was  made,  but  no 
proof  had  been  afforded  that  the  Irish 
])eople  entertained  the  slightest  aversion  to 
the  measure ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  petitions  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  people  had  not  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment  at  all  on  the  subject.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  give  their  assent  to  this  Bill, 
which  he  firmly  believed  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  said,  he  must  protest 
not  only  against  the  application  of  this  Bill 
to  Scotland,  but  against  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  measure  itself  to  violate  the 
best  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
By  adopting  this  Bill,  Parliament  would 
give  direct  encouragement  to  the  people  to 
infringe  the  law,  for  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  protect  persons  against  the  conse- 
quences of  the  infraction  of  an  Act  of 


Parliament.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bute  had  told  them  this 
Bill  was  necessary  to  remedy  a  growing 
and  increasing  evil.  What,  then,  waa 
that  evil  ?  It  was  the  infraction  of  a  law 
as  distinct  and  positive  as  any  on  the 
Statute-book.  Every  argument  which  had 
been  used  on  that  point  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  case  of  bigamy.  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  were  as 
many  cases  of  bigamy  in  this  country  as 
there  were  marriages  to  which  the  present 
Bill  would  apply,  and,  therefore,  it  might 
be  argued,  that  because  bigamy  was  so  fre- 
quently committed,  Parliament  ought  to 
repeal  the  statute  which  made  bigamy  a 
crime.  The  remark  would  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  poor,  and  to  old  soldiers  who 
went  abroad,  and  forgot  that  they  had 
contracted  marriage,  and  so  married  again. 
The  best  feelings  of  his  (Mr.  F.  Maule's) 
countrymen  were  against  this  Bill.  It  was 
against  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  it  would 
sanction  a  principle  as  to  marriage  which 
had  never  yet  been  in  force  there.  As  to 
there  not  being  cases  brought  to  trial,  the 
voice  of  public  opinion  had  disposed  of  any 
such  cases,  and  the  parties  had  been  ob- 
liged to  fly  the  country,  or  go  and  live 
where  they  were  not  known.  Scotland 
was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  he  would 
therefore  give  it  his  opposition,  as  well  as 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  did  not  see  why,  in 
deference  to  the  refinements  of  some  over- 
scrupulous consciences  which  appeared  to 
abound,  especially  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, there  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  whole 
realm  a  burden  which  the  law  of  God,  as 
he  believed,  did  not  impose.  This  was  a 
question  of  common  law,  of  common  sense, 
and  of  common  liberty.  The  House  should 
disregard  idle,  and  bigoted,  and  narrow 
prejudices.  This  Bill  would  impose  no 
load  upon  conscience.  Let  it  not  bo  an- 
swered that  that  might  be  said  of  a  Bill  to 
authorise  bigamy,  which  would  not  require 
any  one  to  commit  bigamy.  The  cases 
were  different.  Bigamy  was  clearly  against 
the  law  of  God,  and  was  never  lawful  by 
our  common  law,  as  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  was.  The  ••  affinity  ** 
in  question  in  this  case  was  a  strictly  can- 
onical affinity,  constituted  not  by  virtue  of 
the  marriage,  but  of  consummation,  and 
the  opponents  of  this  measure  ought  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  declare  marriages  illegal 
when  contracted  with  the  sister  not  only 
of  a  deceased  wi|<p,  but  of  a  Qo^cubine, 
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JKB. 


UX 


Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  U. 
\  Waliiisli-y,  Sir  J. 


The  llousn  ilividod  : — Ayes  144  ;   Noes    WntkniH.'i'ol.  L. 


134:  Majority  10. 


List  of  thr  Ayes. 


.MmIv,  Sir  T.  N. 
Ailair,  II.  K. 
Apli(»iil>y.  II.  A. 
Aiistoy.'T.  C. 
l(:itrHlKiw,  J. 
llaini'H,  rt.  limi.  M.  T. 
lUriiiL'.rt.  lion. Sir  V.  T. 
lt;iriii.ir.  T. 
Hanianl,  K.  (■. 
liarriii;;uiii,  Viiirt. 
llaMS,  M.  T. 
Hrlluw,  K.  M. 
Ifrnliow,  J. 
Hi-rkrlev,  hoii.  II.  K. 
liircli.  Sir  T.  H. 
IWowitt,  K.  J. 
1tri;:lit,J. 
KnK'klcIiurst.  J. 
UriN'kinaii,  K.  D. 
Urutliortoii,  J. 
lirowii,  II. 
lintwu,  >V. 
r»riirt»,  lAjrd  K. 
Iluiiliur}-,  K.  II. 
Ituxton,  Sir  K,  N. 
(-anor.  J.  li. 
GLa]iliii,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
ColKlon,  R. 
CiM'kburii,  A.  J.  K, 
C'oki\  111  III.  K.  K. 
(-o|N*land,  AM. 
Crawlord.  W.  S. 
Currio,  U. 
Di'IiIhoii,  K. 

J)'Kym'uurt,  rt.  Lon.  C. 
Jlodd,  (r. 
Khriiigton,  Viact. 

KlllH,  J. 

Klliut,  lion.  J.  K. 
KvaiiH,  W. 
KiT^usoii,  Sir  U.  A. 
Kitzwilliain,  hon.  G.  W. 
I'olcy.  J.  il.  11. 
ForHtcr,  M. 
Fortoscuo,  liou.  J.  W. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
tJalway,  Visct. 
Greene,  J. 
GreiiiUl,  C.  W. 
Gi-cy,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Harris.  11. 
llatchcll.  J. 
Hay  tor,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Huadlam,  T.  E. 
Ueald,  J. 
lleathooto.  G.  J. 
I  ley  wood,  J. 
Hey  worth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  T.  B. 
Howard,  Lord  K. 


Jnliitfi',  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

K'T-liaw,  .1. 

KiiiL'.  h«'ii.  V.  .1.  I.. 

l.f>nnai-tl,  1'.  U. 

1.4>wip>.  rt.  Imn.  .*^ir  T.  F. 

I.ilili>t«iii,  hull.  K.  U. 

l.iK'ki',  J. 

l.nvi'ilrn.  r. 
Mark  I  Mill  III,  W.  .\. 
Maii^Mi-M,  U.  1). 
Mar>liall,  •!.  (.i. 
Marshall.  W. 
Maiiin.  r.  W. 
M.-i'^tiTiiiaii,  J. 
Mathe-iifi,  <'nl. 
Miln<*r,  \V.  M.  K. 
Miliirs,  U.  .M. 
Miirli.-ll.T.  A. 
Miili'Hwortti,  Sir  W. 
MoimIv,  <■.  A. 
Morris,  1 1. 

Moittyii,  hon.  K.  M.  L. 
AMuntz,  G.  F. 
NiK'l,  htiii.  <i.  J. 
O'Hrirn,  ,1. 
(.)*«h<irno,  K. 
Owrn,  Sir  J. 
Ta^t't,  Lord  G. 
J'arki'i",  .1. 
IVcIm'11.  Sir  G.  n. 
i'plhaiii,  hon.  I).  A. 
INnilarves,  K.  W.  W. 
i'iikin>;toii,  <I. 
l*rico.  Sir  K. 
It'LwdDn,  Cul. 
Ur])tiin,  (i.  W.  J, 
Kiranlo,  J.  L. 
Uii-anlo,  G. 
Uioe,  K.  K. 
Kith.  JI. 

Uohartcs,  T.  J.  A. 
Uoniilly,  Col. 
Jiomilly,  t^ir  .1. 
Kumhuhl,  L-.  K. 
Salwcy,  Col. 
Saiidars,  (■. 
Sehiilctt.'hl,  W. 
Sidnt'v,  Ahi. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  iM.  T. 
Smith,  J.  G. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somen*,  J.  I*. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooiier,  K. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lonl  «r. 
Thompson,  Col. 
rhornely,  T. 
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Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G.  ToUemacho,  hon.  F.  J, 

Hudson,  G.  Tufnell.  H. 

Jackson,  W.  Vivian,  J.  H. 

Johnstono,  Sir  J.  Waddln^D,  11.  S. 


Wawn,  tl.  T. 
WrMliead.  J.  r.  U. 
Willcox.  11,  M. 
Williams,  .1, 
Wilsuii,  J. 


Wood,  ri.kim.  Sir  C. 

Worcester,  Mara,  of 
Wrightaon,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 


Wortley,  J.  S. 
lliU,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Addorli-y,  i\  II.  Horroy,  Lord  A. 


Arhiithiiiitt,  Imn.  11. 
Arkwri^'ht,  (i. 
Artlilc),  I.nnl 
Ita-i.tjitin.  W. 
Hati'^-on,  T. 
Uonsford.  W. 
lUai'kvtoiic,  W.  S. 
I'MKitli.  Sir  K.  G. 
iHiiiM.Tii',  hon.  K.  P. 
Howh"*,  A  dm. 
iJnim^lon,  T.  W. 
Krisi'tt,  M. 
liroadli'V,  II. 
iJmk.  L.  W. 
HulLr.  Sir  J.  Y. 
riurirhli'v,  Lonl 
JSuin'll.'Sir<'.  M. 
lahU-ll.  n.  n. 

Cliatti'i-ton,  I'nl. 
rhri-»t..jiluT,  K.  A. 
Chrk.  rt.  hiin.  Sir  G. 
<.'li\e,  lion.  U.  II. 
Clive.  II.  IJ. 
Ciibhold,  J.  C. 
Cookii,  T.  S. 

Coll',  linll.   II.   .V. 

c'niiiptoii.  II.  r. 

Ciinolly,  T. 

Citrry,  rt.  hon.  IL  L. 

Cuhiit.  W. 

l)a\it'.  Sir  II.  U.  F. 

1)il■k^on.  S. 

I>nimjiiond,  II. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  H.     Oswald,  A. 

Duncan,  G.  Facke,  G.  W. 

Diincomhe,  hon.  A.  Talmer,  R. 

Duiicomh«',  hon.  0.  Patten,  J.  W. 

DuinlaM,  G.  Pennant,  hon.  Col. 

Dunda;*,  rt.  hon.  Sir  1).     Piowdon,  W.  H.  C." 


Uildyanl,  R.  C. 
Uildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
lliiod,  2Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
llumby,  J. 
llutham,  Lord 
Hufflica,  W.  B. 
Inglifl,  Sir  K.  II. 
Joiiofl,  Capt. 
Keating,  K. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lowiflham,  Viact. 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoL 
Lock  hart,  W. 
I^wthrr,  hon.  CoL 
LvjTon,  hon.  G«n. 
M-NoUl,  D. 
Mannors,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Matheson,  J. 
Maulo,  rt.  hon.  F. 
MeuJK,  Sir  U. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Monsell,  W. 
M«H)rc.  G.  11. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Muiidy,  W. 
Njias,  Lord 
Ni'chi,  J, 
0*Hricn,  Sir  T. 


Du  Vrv,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  It. 
Edwards,  11. 
K-orton.  W.  T. 
Kmlvn,  Visct. 
Ksteourt,  J.  U.  B. 
Farnhani,  E.  H. 
Farrer,  J . 
Folio wcs,  E. 
Forl.ics,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 


Plumptre,  J.  p. 
Pusey,  P. 
llaphael,  A. 
Keid,  CoL 
Richards,  R. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seyiner,  II.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 


Ghidstone,rthon.W.£.  Stafford,  A. 

Gordon,  Adm.  Stanley,  £. 

Goulburn.  rt.  hon.  IL  Taylor,  T.  E. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Tonison,  £.  K. 


Greene,  T. 
Gwyn,  11, 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
ThomhUl,  G. 
Townley,  R.  O. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
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Villiers,  hon.  F.  W.  C.  WUloughby,  Sir  H. 

Vivian,  J.  E.  Wodehouse,  E. 

Vyse.  R.  H.  R.  H.  Wood,  W.  P. 
Walter,  J. 

Wcijg-Prosser,  F.  R.  tkllxrs. 

Welby,  G.  E.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

WeUealey,  Lord  C.  Walpole,  S.  H. 

Main  QueBiion  put,  and  agreed  to. 

BiU  read  3°. 

Mr.  OSWALD  proposed  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  the  Bill  should  not  extend  to 
Scotland. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  feared  that  it 
would  he  impossihle  to  proceed  with  the 
Amendment  that  day,  and  did  not  desire 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other  husiness 
on  the  Paper  heing  disposed  of ;  he  hoped 
there  would  he  no  objection  now  to  taking 
the  Bill  at  an  early  sitting  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  law  would  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  if  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
pei*severe  in  his  Motion. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  1°. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time.** 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  130 ;  Noes 
137  :  Majority  7. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-mor- 
row, without  putting  the  Question. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  July  11,  1850. 

MiNUTBs.]  PuBuo  BiLLB. — 2*  Shccp  Eod  Cattle 
Contagious  Disorders  Prcyontion  Continuance. 

Reported. — Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland);  Larceny 
Summary  Jurisdiction ;  Court  of  Chiuioery. 

3^  Benefices  in  Plurality. 

THE  CHANCELLORSHIP. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  already  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  course  which 
had  heen  taken  hy  the  Goyemment  in  put- 
ting the  Great  Seal  into  Commission,  and 
ho  must  say  that  he  had  joined  with  their 
Lordships  and  with  the  Bar  in  stating  his 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mission had  been  constituted.  He  should 
say  more  on  this  subject  were  it  not  for 
tho  presence  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Langdale)  ;  but  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  happened  to  know  from  direct 
information  (which  would  not  be  denied  by 
his  noble  Friend  opposite)  that  there  was 
to  be  an  end  of  that  arrangement.  He 
wished  to  say  that  he  continued  of  the 
same  opinion.    He  might  be  wroBg,  and 


therefore  he  might  be  obstinate ;  but  he 
might  be  right,  and  if  right  he  continued 
of  the  same  opinion  still.  He  considered 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  not  continuing 
the  Commission  except  the  objection  of 
some  members  of  the  law  who  had  peti- 
tioned tho  House  on  behalf  of  the  publie 
and  of  themselves.  He  had  only  to  say, 
that  if  any  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
which  the  Commission  should  be  deter- 
mined, he  knew  that  it  would  not  be  on 
account  of  any  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  efficiency  and  ability  of  the  learned 
Commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their 
important  duties  as  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal.  No  man  for  a  moment 
could  doubt  their  entire  efficiency.  He, 
however,  could  only  express  his  regret  that 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  should  have  yield- 
ed a  little  to  a  pressure  from  without;  but 
he  must  say,  that  if  there  were  any  pres- 
sure from  without  deserving  of  more  re- 
spect than  another  (his  noble  Friend  anti- 
cipated what  he  was  about  to  say),  if  there 
were  any  exception  to  be  made  in  yielding 
to  such  pressure,  it  certainly  should  be  in 
the  case  of  that  highly  respectable  and  im^ 
.portant  profession  of  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  a  member,  and  which  had  so  much 
influence  both  in  and  out  of  Parliamentk 
He  must  also  add,  that  if  that  arrange- 
ment were  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the 
Great  Seal  was  to  be  entrusted  to  any  in- 
dividual, he  did  not  know  any  person  to 
whom  he  should  wish  to  see  it  entrusted 
rather  than  to  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
most  learned,  and  most  experienced  law- 
yers in  Westminster  Hall — a  man  expe- 
rienced in  Chancery  proceedings  from  his 
former  profession,  and  of  great  experience 
in  Common  Law;  and  he  begged  leave  to 
add,  as  tho  crowning  words  of  his  eulogj» 
that  he  did  not  know  a  more  honourable, 
honest,  and  entirely  independent  man  than 
Chief  Justice  Wilde. 

BENEFICES  IN  PLURALITY  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  moved  the  Third 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  oh- 
served,  that  if  their  Lordships  passed  this 
Bill,  parties  entering  into  the  Church  would 
not  be  able  to  procure  anything  more  than 
a  bare  competency,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  an  inferior  class  of  men  would  be 
brought  into  the  ministry,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  those  which  had  introduced  an 
inferior  class  of  men  into  the  Roman  Oa- 
tholio  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  Aaohbibrop  of  CANTERBURY 
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supported  tbe  Bill.  Its  principle  was,  that 
wherever  the  income  of  a  living  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  incumbent,  that  living 
was  entitled  to  his  services.  He  regretted 
that  they  were  now  debating  about  the 
trifling  pittance  of  100^.  a  year.  When 
their  Lordships  considered  the  expensive 
education  which  every  clergyman  received, 
their  Lordships  must  regret  that  the  large 
majority  of  clergymen  were  so  inadequately 
remunerated.  By  adopting  this  Bill,  they 
would  ultimately  be  enabled  to  add  an  aug- 
mentation of  income  to  the  small  livings, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  hope  to  re- 
ceive. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better,  had  the 
House  adopted  the  Amendment  which  he 
had  proposed  upon  this  Bill.  Indeed,  he 
should  have  preferred  the  Bill  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  had  come  up  from  the  Com- 
mons. That  Bill  asserted  an  intelligible 
principle,  that  no  two  livings  should  be 
hold  together  which  were  not  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

On  Question,  Resolved  in  iho  Affirmative. 

Bill  read  3*  accordingly  with  the  Amend- 
ments. 

A  further  Amendment  moved,  and  dis- 
agreed to  ;  other  Amendments  made. 

Bill  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

INSPECTION  OF  COAL  MINES  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee  read. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE,  in  moving 
that  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into 
Committee,  thought  it  hardly  necessary  to 
do  more,  in  order  to  bespeak  the  favour- 
able attention  of  their  Lordships  to  this 
measure,  than  to  remind  them  of  the  many 
appalling  accidents  which  had  so  frequently 
occurred  in  coal  mines,  which,  without  any 
warning  or  preparation,  converted  scenes 
of  busy  industry  into  so  many  scenes  of 
mourning  and  desolation.  He  found  that 
during  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the 
Special  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  in 
1835,  2,070  persons  had  perished  through 
these  catastrophes;  that  in  the  year  1845 
upwards  of  100  persons  perished  in  the 
same  way ;  in  lo46,  thirty-five  persons; 
in  1847,  seventy-three  persons;  and  in 
1849,  seventy-nine  persons  perished.  But 
the  mere  statement  of  the  loss  of  life  gave 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  amount 
of  injury  inflicted  by  these  explosions,  be- 
cause no  one  could  tell  thp  number  of  in- 


dividuals who  were  either  permanentlj  or 
temporarily  disabled  in  consequence  of 
these  accidents.  In  this  fearful  waste  of 
human  life  there  was  sufficient  reason  for 
at  least  some  judicious  and  moral  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  Neither 
the  attention  of  the  Goveramcut  nor  of 
the  Legislature  had  been  withheld  from 
the  subject;  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 
inquiries  had  been  instituted  and  sugges- 
tions made  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evil. 
A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed in  1835  to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
causes,  and  extent  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines.  The  Committee  in  their  report 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  procuring  pro- 
per plans  of  the  collieries,  and  descriptions 
of  the  workings  carried  on  in  them.  In 
1843  various  persons  associated  them- 
selves together,  and  were  called  the  South 
Shields  Committee.  They  published  a  re- 
port, containing  much  information  respect- 
ing the  collieries,  and  they  also  urged  the 
importance  of  obtaining  accurate  plans  of 
the  mines.  In  1844  Messrs.  Lyell  and 
Faraday  were  employed  to  investigate  tlie 
cause  of  certain  accidents  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Haswell;  and  in  1845  Sir  H.  de 
la  Bcche  and  Dr.  Playfair  were  engaged  in 
investigating  an  accident  that  had  occur- 
red at  the  Jarrow  mine.  All  these  eminent 
and  scientific  men  made  reports  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Bill  now  before  their 
Lordships  had  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in 
those  reports.  Inquiries  had  been  instituted 
into  more  recent  accidents;  and,  finally, 
a  Select  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House  was  appointed  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Kenyon  Black  well  and  Professor 
Phillips  were  last  year  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  investigate  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  collieries,  of  whose  ap- 
pointment their  Lordships*  Committee  ex- 
pressed their  distinct  approval.  He  would 
quote  an  extract  from  Professor  Phillips's 
report : — 

**  Tho  primary  duty  of  a  public  Commission 
will  be  to  tako  measures  for  ascertaining,  in  re^ 
spect  of  every  colliery,  tbe  natural  sources  of  dan- 
ger to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  degree  in  which, 
by  carrying  out  tho  above  principles,  the  danger 
is  prevented,  or  tho  men  are  guarded  against  it. 
The  Commissioners  must  ascertain  in  respect  of 
every  colliery,  by  personal  examination,  or  by  re- 
ports of  authorised  agents,  what  dangerous  or  in- 
jurious gases  are  produced,  what  means  are 
adopted  for  ventilation,  what  is  tho  efficiency  of 
those  means,  what  are  the  rules  for  conducting 
the  mining  operations,  and  how  these  rules  are 
enforced.  They  will  be  called  upon  to  form  a 
judgment  whctb^r  a  poUicry  may  bo  worJu)d  en* 
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tircly  with  naked  lights ;  whether  lamps  ought  to 
ho  substituted  in  certain  parts,  or  used  eyery- 
whcrc  ;  and,  in  extreme  cases  of  dangerous  phy- 
sic.il  conditions  or  bad  arrangements,  whether  the 
working  of  the  mine  ought  to  be  contracted  or  sus- 
pended. For  the  due  performance  of  these  duties 
the  Commissioners  must  have  power  to  enter  and 
exanunc  the  mines,  or  to  appoint  persons  to  enter 
and  examine  thenf ;  to  call  for  plans  and  sections 
of  the  works,  returns  of  the  measured  quantities 
of  air  circulating  through  the  mine,  and  such  de- 
scriptions of  the  natural  condition,  artificial  ar- 
rangements, .and  discipline  under  which  the  mine 
is  conducted,  as  may  clearly  and  ftilly  make 
known  its  actuhl  working  state." 

Their  Lordships  would  observe  that  the 
two  measures  pointed  out  as  being  indis- 
pensable for  the  safety  of  those  concerned 
was  the  procurement  of  plans  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  mines  and  works.  No  in- 
terference was  at  all  recommended.  Au- 
thorised persons  wore  to  inspect  and  to 
report.  It  was  to  those  two  points  that 
the  present  Bill  was  expressly  confined. 
The  Bill  merely  enacted  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  appoint  inspectors  who 
were  to  examine  the  mines,  works,  and 
macliinery  belonging  thereto  ;  and  if  in 
their  judgment  anything  in  the  mine  itself, 
or  in  the  working  of  it,  appeared  danger- 
ous or  defective,  they  should  have  power 
to  summon  before  them  the  agent  or  man- 
ager of  the  mine,  in  order  to  point  out  what 
they  deemed  to  be  defective  or  dangerous; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  necessary  improve- 
ments not  being  agreed  to  be  made,  they 
were  then  to  make  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Bill  further  directed 
that  the  owner  should  produce  a  map  or 
plan  of  the  mine  to  the  inspector;  and  if 
there  were  no  such  plan,  then  the  inspec- 
tor might  give  directions  for  having  one 
made.  The  owner  was  also  required  to 
give  immediate  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  any  accident  that  might  occur  in 
his  mine.  The  Bill  imposed  no  expense 
whatever  on  the  owners  of  mines,  nor  was 
it  attempted  to  interfere  with  their  mode 
of  working  the  mines.  The  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  works  would  still  rest 
with  the  proprietors.  All  that  was  asked 
by  the  Bill  was  a  power  of  inspection,  and 
a  right  of  demanding  plans.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  if  it  were  intended  by  any 
wealthy  owners  of  mines  to  oppose  this 
Bill,  that  it  was  not  a  measure  solely  to 
be  applied  to  them.  They,  from  the  pos- 
session of  capital,  aided,  too,  by  a  bene- 
volent disposition,  might  possibly  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  work  their  mines  in  a 
manner  that  should  effectually  guard 
against  the  danger  of  any  accidents  occur- 


ring. But  that  was  not  the  case  with  all 
descriptions  of  owners  ;  and  in  legislating 
upon  such  a  subject,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  must  necessarily  have  a  general  opera- 
tion. With  all  these  cases  of  accidents, 
he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  Government  from  at- 
tempting a  remedy.  A  simpler  remedy 
than  that  which  they  proposed  could  not 
be  brought  forward,  as  it  limited  the 
powers  of  the  inspector  merely  to  making 
suggestions  and  the  preparation  of  plans. 
The  noble  Earl  then  moved  that  the  House 
do  now  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  LONSDALE,  as  one  who 
was  largely  interested  in  the  coal  mines  of 
this  country,  would  be  among  the  first  to 
support  a  measure  of  this  description  if 
he  thought  it  would  lead  in  any  way  to  a 
saving  of  life  ;  but  he  believed  it  would 
bo  attended  with  no  such  advantage,  and 
he  objected  to  the  principle  of  Parliament 
interfering  with  the  private  business  of 
any  part  of  the  community,  when  no  pub- 
lic benefit  was  likely  to  arise  from  it.  lie 
believed  that  no  precautions  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  would  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  occasional  accidents,  and  that  the 
parties  interested  in  collieries  were  them- 
selves best  qualified  for  doing  so.  Refer- 
ence had  sometimes  been  made  to  the 
case  of  Belgium,  where  Government  in- 
spection took  place;  but  there  was  evi- 
dence to  show  that  in  that  country  it  did 
not  operate  as  a  guard  against  accidents, 
nor  even  to  an  improved  mode  of  working 
the  mines.  Some  roost  extraordinary  re- 
commendations had  been  made  by  scien- 
tific professors;  but  their  Lordships  might 
depend  upon  it  that  practical  persons  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  details  of  colliery 
management  were  much  more  likely  to 
carry  out  efiective  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  In  the  elaborate 
report  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  northern  counties  the  state  of  venti- 
lation was  greatly  improving,  and  he  men- 
tioned that  '*  bad  ventilation  was  becoming 
rare  and  exceptional."  The  noble  Earl 
who  introduced  the  Bill  seemed  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  point  that  the  power  of 
the  inspectors  was  only  to  be  confined  to 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  making  sug- 
gestions. Ho  was  afraid,  however,  that 
if  they  adopted  this  Bill,  they  would 
hereafter  be  told  they  had  admitted 
the  principle  of  interference,  and  that 
further  powers  would  be  asked  for.  He 
did  not  believe  that  this  measure  was 
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asked  for  by  any  large  body  of  personB. 
At  Newcastle  some  agitation  had  been  got 
up  ;  but  in  Wales  quite  a  contrary  feeling 
prevailed;  and  he  had  presented  a  petition 
from  Wales,  signed  by  300  workmen, 
praying  that  their  masters  should  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  working  of  their 
mines.  It  was  clearly  for  the  advantage 
of  coalowners  themselves  that  every  pos- 
sible precaution  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  for  they  were  the  cause  of 
great  loss,  leading  to  a  stoppage  of  the 
works,  besides  the  expense  of  attendance 
upon  those  injured,  and  pensions  to  the 
widows  and  others  loft  unprovided  for. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  borne  out  in 
saying  that  the  number  of  accidents  had 
by  no  means  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  new  collieries  opened,  and 
the  increase  of  hands  employed.  Believ- 
ing that  the  Bill  before  the  House  would 
be  of  a  highly  injurious  character,  he 
moved  as  an  Amendment,  that  it  be  com- 
mitted that  day  three  months. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
complained  of  a  Bill  of  this  nature  being 
introduced  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, especially  as  he  understood  from  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle)  that 
numerous  alterations  were  to  be  made  in 
the  clauses,  which  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible fully  to  discuss  either  in  that  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He  re- 
gretted that  a  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Grey)  had  not  himself  come  forward  to 
take  the  management  of  a  Bill  of  this 
kind,  because  from  the  particular  position 
of  that  noble  Earl,  in  being  called  upon  to 
look  into  the  management  of  the  collieries 
of  a  noble  relation  of  his  own,  his  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing mines  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
value.  Could  ho  for  a  moment  only  refer 
to  the  father  of  that  noble  Earl  as  being 
present  in  the  House,  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  recommend  such  a  Bill  as  the 
one  now  before  the  House,  and  that  it 
would  not  have  been  brought  forward  by 
any  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  Member. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents 
was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  in- 
orease  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  new  collier- 
ies that  had  been  brought  into  opera- 
tion within  these  few  years.  He  asked 
their  Lordships  to  look  at  the  last  report 
which  was  made  on  this  subject,  and  also 
at  the  Bill  before  the  House,  which  was 
partly  founded  on  that  report,  and  observe 
what  was  really  proposed.     It  was  re* 


quired,  for  example,  that  the  inspector 
should,  in  certain  cases,  send  in  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  if  the 
coalowners  sent  in  a  report  different  from 
that  of  the  inspector,  they  were  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  what  course  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  then  to  take.  There  was 
thus  on  the  face  of  the  Bill  an  evident 
sign  of  inefficiency.  The  noble  Earl  said 
the  Bill  would  not  interfere  with  the 
management  of  mines,  but  he  confessed 
that  he  saw  no  reason  in  the  Bill  if  it 
did  not  BO  interfere.  The  inspector  was 
to  have  the  power  to  inspect  and  ex- 
amine any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  its 
works  and  machinery,  the  ventilation » 
the  mode  of  working  and  using  lights 
in  the  same,  and,  in  short,  into  "  all 
matters  and  things  connected  with  or  re* 
lating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons''  em- 
ployed in  mines.  He  was  also,  if  he  found 
anything  connected  with  the  mine  *'  dan- 
gerous or  defective,"  to  report  the  same 
to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
State.  Now,  if  they  looked  at  the  report 
of  the  last  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  would  find  it  stated  that 
there  were  great  differences  in  the  condi- 
tion of  collieries — it  being  admitted  that 
many  were  conducted  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  He  wanted  to  know,  therefore, 
why,  in  such  circumstances,  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  col- 
lieries ?  Under  the  Bill  an  inspector  was 
bound  to  go  down  and  examine  all  the  in- 
terior arrangements  of  a  colliery,  and  the 
owner  was  to  provide  him  with  plans  and 
all  the  documents  connected  with  the  in- 
terior operations.  Now,  this  interference 
with  private  concerns  might  be  highly 
prejudicial,  for  the  inspector  was  not  pro- 
hibited in  any  way  from  making  those  do- 
cuments pubUo.  Then  the  coalowner  was 
to  pay  for  all  this;  he  was  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  inspectors,  and  it 
mighty  be  the  public,  with  an  account  of  the 
interior  concerns  of  his  work,  all  his  wealth, 
all  his  property.  He  objected  to  the  Bill 
because  it  was  calculated  to  make  the  pit- 
men believe  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
mines,  and  even  the  overmen,  were  not  so 
anxious  for  their  preservation  as  they  ought 
to  be.  He  defied  the  Government  to  ap- 
point an  inspector  who  could  perform  the 
duty  in  the  collieries  of  the  great  northern 
district  as  efficiently  as  those  who  were 
now  actively  employed  in  that  duty.  And 
yet  the  Bill  called  upon  the  coalowners  to 
pay  for  these  inspectors.  He  protested 
against  the  first  three  olaufies  of  the  Bill, 
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but  most  of  all  against  tbe  demand  which 
the  inspector  was  authorised  to  make  for 
the  production  of  all  the  documents,  maps, 
and  drawings  relative  to  the  mines.  For 
himself,  he  would  rather  hand  over  his  col- 
lieries to  the  management  of  the  noble 
Earl  than  be  in  a  situation  which  compel- 
led him  to  pay  for  a  man  who  was  to  ex- 
ercise this  kind  of  superintendence.  He 
protested  against  the  Bill  as  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  unjust  measure  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFB  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  and  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  preceded  him  had  misconceived  the 
effect  of  the  Bill.  He  had  heard  no  valid 
arguments  used  against  it,  and  so  far  from 
the  measure  being  opposed  by  the  coal  in- 
terest, he  believed  that  it  was  regarded  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  both  by  the  coalowners  of 
the  North  of  England  and  the  Midland 
districts.  He  thought  the  Government 
deserved  great  thanks  for  introducing  so 
valuable  a  measure,  even  at  that  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Session. 

The  Earl  of  CARLISLE  said,  that  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Marquess  that  suf- 
ficient time  would  be  given  to  take  the  Bill 
with  the  Amendments  into  consideration. 

On  Question,  agreed  to.  House  in  Com- 
mittee accordingly;  Amendments  made; 
the  report  to  be  received  on  Tuesday. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Thursday,  July  11,  1850. 

MiNTJTiB.]      PuBuo  Bills. — !•  Deanery  of  St. 
Burion  Division. 

CONVICT  PRISONS  BILL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Viscount  MAHON  said,  he  rose  to  state 
his  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  any  opposition  to  the  BiU; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  main  features  of  it.  A  pamphlet 
had  been  published  purporting  to  be  a 
speech  delivered  by  Earl  Grey  upon  the 
measure,  and  upon  looking  at  the  speech 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  expressed  views  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  himself  advocated  for  so 
many  years  on  this  subject.  With  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  convicts  in  the  colo- 
nies, he  thought  one  very  important  point 
was  their  treatment  when,  after  their 
period  of  imprisonment  here,  they  were 


sent  to  ihe  oolonies.    The  preieiit  system 
was  a  recurrence  to  that  of  the  ticket  of 
leave,  and  it  was   a   great  improvement 
upon   that  which   was   in   contemplation 
two  or  three  years  ago.     His  doubt,  how- 
ever, was,  whether  the  power  left  to  the 
convicts  under  tickets  of  leave  to  change 
their   masters,  was  not  liable    to   great 
abuse,  and  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
regulations  of  the   Colonial  Office,  there 
were  not  many  evils  connected  with  the 
present  system.      Upon  that  subject  he 
found  that  Sir  W.  Denison  took  the  same 
view  as  he  himself  took  ;  and,  approving  of 
the  system  under  the  present  Bill,  as  a  re- 
turn to  a  modified  system  of  assignment, 
he  trusted  the  Government  would  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  limiting  the 
right  of  convicts  to  change  their  masters. 
Another  point  was  the  propriety  of  diffus- 
ing convicts,  and  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
their  distribution ;  but  in  recommending 
attention  to  those  points,  he  had  no  wish 
to  impose  convicts  on  any  colony  without 
the  consent  of  the  colonists.     The  blame 
of  such  a  course  entirely  rested  with  Earl 
Grey,  who,   whether  as  an  opponent  or 
friend  of  transportation,  had  done  more 
against  it  than  any  other  person.     For  his 
part,   he  thought  it  desirable  that  trans- 
portation to  New  South  Wales  should  be 
revived.     The  House  might  not  be  aware 
of  the   great   number   of  persons    who, 
being  in  a  state  of  destitution  here,  were 
desirous   of  emigrating  to   the  colonies, 
and    on   that  account  he  objocted  to  the 
summary  manner  in  which  Earl  Grey  had 
put  an  end  to  the  colony  of  North  Austra« 
lia,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  his  im* 
mediate  predecessor.     He  had  no  further 
observations  to  make,  and  he  rejoiced  thai 
the  ground  of  difference  between  himself 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  was  now  so  slight.     Eminent  as 
were    the   abilities   of  the    Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  there  was 
no  matter  in  which  he  was  better  versed 
than  the    management  of  this  important 
subject. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  as  no  opposi* 
tion  was  offered  to  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill,  he  would  confine  himself  to  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  by  his 
noble  Friend,  without  entering  upon  the 
general  subject  of  convict  discipline.  He 
allowed  that  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  feel 
its  way,  and  to  be  guided  not  only  by 
the  experience  it  had  acquired,  but  by 
the  opinions  of  men  on  whose  authority 
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reliance  might  be  placed.  With  regard 
to  the  limitation  on  the  power  of  assign- 
ed servants  to  chanjre  their  masters, 
some  further  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject bad  taken  place  between  Sir  W. 
Denison  and  Earl  Grey,  and  additional 
modifications  bad  been  introduced,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Sir  W.  Denison,  though  they  did  not  go 
tho  whole  length  of  his  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  not  intended  to  return  to 
the  system  of  assignment,  which  had 
produced  so  many  evils;  but  the  princi- 
ple of  assignment  was  valuable,  and 
care  would  bo  taken  to  guard  against 
the  mischiefs  to  which  tho  old  83'stem 
had  led.  With  regard  to  tho  treatment 
of  convicts  at  home,  he  begged  to  say 
that  it  was  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  hulks  at  Portsmouth,  and  to  erect  a 
convict  barrack  on  shore.  Returning  to 
tho  treatment  of  convicts  abroad,  he 
quite  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that 
it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the  con- 
victs should  be  dispersed  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  also  that  as  many  of  our 
colonies  as  possible,  in  which  tho  labour 
which  they  could  give  would  be  found 
useful,  might  be  induced  to  receive  con- 
victs, lie  was  certainly  anxious  that 
New  South  Wales  should  take  convicts 
again,  if  tho  consent  of  the  colonists 
could  be  obtained ;  but  he  feared  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
press  that  subject  now  on  the  attention  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  would  defeat  its 
own  object.  lie  thought  that  if  a  number 
of  free  emigrants  were  assisted  to  emi- 
grate to  that  colony,  the  Legislature 
might  be  induced  to  receive  convicts 
again.  With  regard  to  North  Australia, 
he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had  said 
last  year,  that  it  was  to  be  peopled  by 
exiles  and  emancipists  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  who  were  to  be  induced  to 
keep  together  by  grants  of  land.  With 
respect  to  emigration,  he  would  not  now 
enter  into  the  question,  but  he  thought 
it  was  very  desirable  not  only  that  the 
convict  population  should  be  mixed  with  a 
free  population,  but  also  that  the  convict 
population  should  be  as  small  as  possible 
in  comparison  with  the  free.  Emigration 
during  the  last  year  to  North  America  had 
been  unprecedented  even  from  this  coun- 
try. He  thought  that  the  application  for 
a  grant  to  assist  such  emigration  would 
defeat  the  objects  which  they  had  in  view; 
for  in  that  case  the  emigrants  who  would 
be  inclined  as  heretofore  to  send  money  to 


their  relations  in  England  to  follow  tbem, 
would  retain  that  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  throw  upon  the  Government  tho  ex- 
pense of  such  further  emigration,  and  pro- 
bably a  smaller  emigration  would  cnsuo 
than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

Siu  J.  PAKINGTON  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  attention  which  had 
been  devoted  to  this  important  subject  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  by  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Uertford.  Ho 
still  doubted,  however,  whether  the  second 
stage  of  convict  discipline  should  not  bo 
carried  out  in  one  of  the  colonies  abroad, 
instead  of  maintaining  a  large  convict  es« 
tablishmont  at  home  for  that  purpose. 
With  regard  to  tho  Bill  before  tho  House, 
ho  was  only  sorry  that  its  principle  was 
not  carried  further;  and  he  hoped  that  an- 
other Session  would  not  pass  without  see- 
ing a  central  board  established  for  the 
government  of  prisons  generally,  instead 
of  being  confined,  as  it  was  by  this  Bill, 
to  the  prisons  of  Millbank,  Fcntonville,  and 
Park  hurst. 

Mr.  SLANEY  feared  that  plans  for  the 
reformation  of  prisoners  were  viewed  with 
much  too  sanguine  an  eye.  His  opinion 
was,  that  all  plans  for  the  reformation  of 
crime  had  been  as  unsuccessful  as  they 
were  expensive,  and  that  if  one-tenth  of 
the  expense  which  they  cost  were  applied 
to  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  would  answer 
infinitely  better.  lie  hoped  that  the  at- 
tention of  Government  would  be  directed 
to  the  bringing  forward  of  some  remedial 
measures  in  the  shape  of  education,  and  he 
would  suggest  the  practicability  of  passing 
an  enabling  statute,  empowering  parishes 
to  rate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing an  improved  system  of  educa- 
tion for  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mu.  FLO  YE  R  referred  to  these  prisons 
being  constructed  of  wood  and  iron  caus- 
ing the  danger  of  conflagration,  and  he 
hoped  the  authorities  would  turn  their  at- 
tention to  tho  point.  As  to  the  prison  of 
Portland,  there  was  a  strong  opinion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he  thought  it  ope- 
rated injuriously  on  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, that  the  work  in  that  prison  was  not 
of  a  laborious  character,  and  that  the  food 
supplied  to  the  prisoners,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  they  did,  exceeded  in  quantity 
and  quality  what  was  absolutely  requisite. 
In  other  prisons,  where  the  treadmill  was 
introduced,  the  labour  of  the  treadmill  was 
severe;  but  in  the  prison  of  Portland,  where 
they  worked  in  ^ngs,  it  did  not  foUoir 
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that  an  equal  amount  of  food  was  requisite 
for  their  support. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
there  would  be  no  real  improvement  in  pri- 
son disciplioe  until  they  had  a  better  mode 
of  classification  for  prisoners  for  the  next 
class  of  offences  to  transportable  crime. 
He  approved  generally  of  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
clause,  which  embodied  in  one  general  pro- 
vision the  regulations  of  Parkhurst,  Pen- 
toDville,  and  the  other  public  prisons.  In 
his  opinion,  they  should  be  provided  for  by 
distinct  regulations. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  believed  it  was  in 
vain  to  pass  penal  statutes  so  long  as  there 
were  34,700  bcershops  in  the  country 
where  drink  was  consumed  on  the  pre- 
mises. It  was  the  excise  on  malt  that  led 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  establishment  of 
these  beershops,  with  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  deal  so  long 
as  that  tax  existed. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  incorporat- 
ing clause  would  effect  no  alteration  in  the 
regulations  of  the  different  prisons. 

Bill  read  3^    BUI  passed. 

POOR  RELIEF  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  BAINES  moved  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  objected  to  the 
Bill  as  taking  powers  to  purchase  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  separate  burial 
grounds  for  paupers.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  bo  an  offensive  and  ungracious  provision. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  hoped  that  this 
would  be  the  last  of  the  annual  Bills  on 
this  important  subject.  The  consequence 
of  the  system  was,  that  the  enactments  of 
the  poor-law  became  spread  over  so  large 
a  number  of  statutes  as  to  become  compli- 
cated and  incomprehensible.  He  trusted 
that  next  Session  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
would  be  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the 
valuable  reports  upon  the  law  of  settle- 
ment which  were  now  upon  the  table  of 
the  House. 

Sir  G.  PECHELL  was  also  opposed  to 
these  continual  renewal  Bills.  He  hoped 
that  the  present  measure  would  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  renewal  of  existing  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  BAINES  said,  that  next  Session  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  question  of  the  law  of 
settlement,  which,  as  was  well  known,  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  important 

YOL,  CXII.    [third  series.] 


question  of  the  area  of  rating.  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  confining  bis  demand 
this  Session  to  a  mere  renewal  of  present 
provisions.  It  was  well  known  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  sit- 
ting this  year,  and  investigating  the  whole 
question  of  poor-law  assessment  and  the 
area  of  rating,  and  until  the  report  of  that 
Committee  it  would  be  premature  to  bring 
in  a  permanent  measure.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore,  that  the  House  would  agree  to  a  pro- 
position for  continuing  for  a  year  longer 
the  present  system  of  union  charges.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich 
had  stated  that  occasion  was  taken  of  these 
annual  Bills  to  introduce  a  great  number  of 
new  provisions  into  the  poor-law.  No 
doubt  the  inconvenience  of  the  magistrates, 
having  to  look  through  numerous  statutes 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  law  for  regulating 
poor  relief,  was  great.  But  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  see  that  as  new  circumstances 
arose,  the  necessity  for  new  provisions  be- 
came apparent.  For  instance,  the  visita- 
tion of  the  cholera  last  year  had  rendered 
necessary  some  such  provision  as  that  in 
the  present  Bill,  with  regard  to  burials. 
There  then  was  a  clause  for  making  as- 
saults committed  on  poor-law  officers  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour, 
in  the  same  way  as  assaults  on  peace  of- 
ficers were  punishable,  the  necessity  for 
which  had  been  only  brought  to  his  mind 
by  a  most  violent  assault  recently  commit- 
ted upon  a  poor-law  officer  by  a  vagrant, 
who  first  attacked  him  with  a  heavy  stick, 
and  having  knocked  him  down,  bit,  and 
kicked  him;  and  upon  the  man  being  taken 
before  a  magistrate  it  was  found  there  was 
no  power  to  punish  him  by  the  infliction  of 
hard  labour.  Therefore,  it  was  with  re« 
gard  to  these,  as  to  many  other  provisions, 
they  could  not  be  enacted  until  the  neces- 
sity for  them  arose^  With  regard  to  the 
burial  clause,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  excuse  him  from  going  further  into 
that  subject  until  they  got  into  Committee, 
when  he  should  be  happy  to  give  any  in- 
formation that  might  be  required. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  struck  out.   Clause  3  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  4, 

Mr.  HENLEY  wished  to  know  whether 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  this  clause  previous  to  bringing  up 
the  report.  It  often  happened  that  there 
were  persons  in  the  lunatic  asylums  who 
were  possessed  of  some  small  property  of 
one  description  or  another,  and  at  present 
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thoro  wero  no  means  of  applying  that  pro- 
perty to  the  maintenance  of  the  lunatic, 
fie  suggested  that  the  machinery  of  the 
county  courts  might  he  made  use  of  to 
apply  such  property  to  the  support  of  the 
lunatic.  The  case  was  this :  A  person 
was  in  a  county  asylum  under  a  certificate 
of  insanity,  and  the  overseer  had  to  pay 
money  for  his  support  under  the  order  of 
committee  of  the  asylum,  lie  thought 
that  upon  such  a  foundation  the  overseer 
might  make  application  to  the  judge  of  a 
county  court  to  proceed  against  the  proper- 
ty of  the  individual.  Under  the  present 
system  the  dividends  often  went  on  accu- 
mulating for  20  or  30  years,  and  a  con- 
siderahle  sum  was  perhaps  eventually  in- 
herited hy  a  relative  of  the  lunatic,  which 
ought  to  have  heen  applied  to  his  main- 
tenance while  in  the  asylum. 

Mk.  BAINES  was  ohliged  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  suggestion.  The  ques- 
tion was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  but 
it  should  have  his  careful  consideration. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  were  Clauses  5  to  9. 

Mr.  BAINES  tlien  proposed,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Clause  2,  which  had  been 
struck  out,  a  clause  empowering  the  guar- 
dians of  any  union  or  parish  to  contribute 
towards  the  enlargement  of  existing  burial 
grounds,  or  towards  the  providing  of  new 
ones.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  per- 
sons dying  in  workhouses  must  be  buried 
in  the  parish  to  which  they  were  charge- 
able, except  when  a  request  had  been  made 
in  writing  by  the  deceased,  or  the  husband, 
wife,  or  next  of  kin,  that  the  body  should 
he  buried  in  some  other  burial  ground;  and 
it  often  happened  that  the  guardians  had 
to  take  the  body  to  some  distant  parish, 
eight  or  ten  miles  off.  This  had  been 
found  most  inconvenient,  especially  during 
the  visitation  of  the  cholera  last  year,  and 
proposals  had  been  made  by  the  guardians 
of  several  unions  to  this  effect.  Subscrip- 
tions had  been  entered  into  in  many  par- 
ishes for  the  enlargement  of  existing  burial 
grounds,  or  the  formation  of  others,  which 
though  separated  from  the  parish  church- 
yard would  be  consecrated  and  supple- 
mental to  it;  and  these  guardians  were 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  so  raised,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  burying  the  poor  who  might  die  in  their 
respective  workhouses,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  But  on  looking  into  the  law  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  no  power  to 
authorise  them  to  do  so;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  this  clause. 


I     Sir  H.  WILLOUGHBY  objected  to  the 

!  burial  of  persons  who  might  have  the  mia- 

fortune  to  die  in  the  workhouses  in  burial 

I  grounds  apart  from  those  in  which  other 

persons  were  interred. 

Mu.  HENLEY  objected  to  the  yague- 
ness  of  the  clause,  and  suggested  that  it 
should  be  worded  in  such  a  manner  ae  to 
provide  that  the  inmates  of  workhousei 
should  be  interred  in  the  ordinary  parochial 
or  general  burial  ground. 

Mr.  BAINES  promised  to  consider  the 
point  before  the  report  was  brought  up» 
and  so  to  alter  the  clause  as  to  meet  the  rerj 
natural  objection  which  had  been  urged. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  three  other 
clauses. 

House  resumed;  Committee  report  pro- 
gress. 

Report  to  be  considered  To-morrow. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 
Mr.  EWART,  after  presenting  a  num- 
ber of   petitions  from  Brighton,  Bristol, 
Glastonbury,    Shrewsbury,  Falmouth,  Li- 
verpool, York,  and  other  places,  praying 
that  the  punishment  of  death  may  be  abo- 
lished, proceeded  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  abolish  that  punishment.     Ho 
should  not  feel  authorised  to  renew,  year 
after  year,  a  Motion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, unless  he  had  been  impelled,  and  sup- 
ported, by  two  considerations :  first,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  conviction  on  his  own 
part  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the 
proposition  ;    secondly,   by  the  manifest 
tendency  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  which  became  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day.     On  former  occa- 
sions, when  this  subject  had  been  argued, 
figures  had  been  triumphantly  appealed  to 
by  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ; 
but,  as  it  had  been  justly  observed,  sta- 
tistics might,  like  mercenaries,  he  made 
to  fight  on  either  side  ;  and  the  result,  in 
the  present  instance,  might  be  described 
as  a  drawn  battle.      The  general  result, 
however,  on  the  whole  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  for  a  series  of  years,  was,  he  be- 
lieved, in  favour  of  the  abolitionists.    Thia 
fact,  however,  could  not  be  denied — ^that 
the  mitigations  of  the  punishment  of  death 
which  had  taken  place,  had  not  added  to  the 
danger,  perhaps  they  had  even  increased 
the  security,  of  society.     On  this  occasion, 
he  would  not  take  a  statistical  view  of  the 
subject;   but,   by  evidence  of   facts  and 
opinions,  endeavour  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent system  was  inconsistent  with  what 
Beccaria  and  Blackstone  laid  down  as  the 
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great  object  of  all  punbhment— the  cer- 
tainty of  its  infliction.  He  would  begin 
with  the  first  important  stage  of  a  cri- 
miual's  trial,  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  It 
was  allowed  that  the  only  case  in  which 
capital  punishment  continued  to  be  prac- 
tically inflicted,  was  for  the  crime  of  mur- 
der. Now  he  believed  that  any  one  who  con- 
sulted the  returns  laid  before  the  House, 
would  find  a  great  predominance  of  ac- 
quittals in  cases  of  murder ;  especially  for 
insanity,  under  which  plea  the  jury  shel- 
tered their  aversion  to  capital  punishment. 
But  he  would  not  draw  inferences — he 
would  give  facts.  The  first  case  he  would 
mention  was  one  which  occurred  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1849.  At  the  Newcastle 
assizes,  Jane  Mitchell  was  then  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  illegitimate 
child.  The  murder  was  clearly  proved 
against  her ;  the  jury  deliberated  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  they  then  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  mercy.  The  Judge  inquired, 
*'  On  what  ground  do  you  recommend  her 
to  mercy?"  The  reply  of  the- jury  was, 
'^  From  our  objection  to  capital  punish- 
ments. *'  Another  case  occurred  at  Devizes, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1849,  when  Rebecca 
Smith  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
own  child.  The  case  was  clear;  the  Judge 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
was  guilty,  and  the  jury  said  in  their  ver- 
dict, *'  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  pronounce 
the  prisoner  guilty,  but  we  strongly  re- 
commend her  to  mercy."  The  Judge  in- 
quired on  what  ground,  when  the  foreman 
answered,  *'  That  she  may  have  time  to 
repent."  In  this  case  the  jury  were  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  prisoner's  life  should 
be  spared,  to  give  her  time  for  repentance. 
On  the  1 0th  of  January,  in  the  present 
year,  Sarah  Drake  was  indicted,  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  for  the  murder  of 
her  own  child.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  "Not  guilty:"  the  reason  they  as- 
signed for  that  verdict  was^  that  the 
prisoner  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary insanity.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Ewart) 
knew  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  at- 
tended at  the  trial,  that  the  verdict  on  that 
occasion  was  founded  on  the  objection  the 
jury  entertained  to  capital  punishment. 
He  believed  he  might  safely  add,  that 
such,  if  asked,  would  be  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Judge  who  tried  the  case.  These 
instances  had  occurred  only  within  the 
past  year.  He  forbore  to  turn  his  view 
back  to  former  years,  or  to  take  any 
doubtful  cases.    But  he  had  not  only  these 


facts.  He  had,  in  his  support,  the  opinion 
of  Judges  themselves,  that  such  were  the 
facts  :  and  that  juries,  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  found  verdicts  of  acquittal 
contrary  to  evidence.  Several  of  the  Judges 
declared  their  opinion  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Criminal  Law, 
appointed  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  Brougham, 
that  juries  would  not  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty  in  cases  of  murder,  from  their  ob- 
jection to  capital  punishment.  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman  acknowledged  that,  under  the 
present  system,  **  many  guilty  persons  es- 
caped." Mr.  Justice  Perrin,  a  Judge  who 
justly  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  versed 
in  the  criminal  law  of  Ireland,  said,  **  he 
was  convinced  that  in  many  cases  of  mur- 
der, when  juries  had  either  acquitted,  or  had 
not  agreed  to  a  verdict,  the  apprehension 
of  taking  away  life  had  been  the  cause; 
and  that,  had  the  punishment  been  short 
of  death,  convictions  would  have  taken 
place."  Agam,  Baron  Alderson,  though 
himself  still  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
capital  punishment,  acknowledged,  speak- 
ing of  certain  cases  of  murder,  that  **  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  have  verdicts  continually 
given  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  and  of  the 
evidence."  They  had  here  three  Judgea 
acknowledging  that  juries  would  not  follow 
the  facts,  but  found  verdicts  against  those 
facts,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death.  The 
Recorder  of  the  borough  of  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Hill,  a  gentleman  honourably  known 
in  that  House,  as  well  as  generally  for  his 
character  and  talents),  uttered  these  words 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords :  "  Such 
was  the  growing  dislike  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  such  the  reluctance  of  juries 
to  be  parties  to  its  infliction,  that  he  be- 
lieved many  a  prisoner  would  rather  incur 
the  chance  of  being  convicted  and  hanged 
on  a  capital  charge,  than  the  comparative 
certainty  of  imprisonment  if  tried  for  a 
minor  oflenoe."  Supported  by  these  facts 
and  these  opinions,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  main- 
tained that  the  first  instrument  of  our 
criminal  law,  the  jury,  was  enfeebled  in  its 
effects  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  action;  and 
that  such  uncertainty  aroso  from  the  re- 
tention of  the  punishment  of  death.  But 
he  would  now  take  the  operation  of  this 
law  on  the  minds  of  the  Judges  themselves; 
and  again  summarily  recall  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  what  they  and  other 
competent  persons  had  recorded  as  their 
own  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Undoubt- 
edly the  opinion  of  the  greater  number 
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of  the  Judges  examined  before  the  Com- 
miUee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  iji  fa- 
vour of  the  retention  of  capital  punish- 
ment; but  of  the  whole  number  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Judges,  no  less  than  five 
recorded  their  objections  to  it,  and  three 
out  of  these  five  their  willingness  that  it 
should  be  abolished.  Mr.  Justice  Witrht- 
man,  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Perrin,  gave  strong  reasons  for  its  aboli- 
tion; and  Baron  Richards  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Wilde  expressly  stated  their  objections 
to  capital  punishments.  Before  the  same 
Committee  other  persons  of  great  authority, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  criminal  law — among  whom  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  inspector  of  prisons;  Mr. 
Rushton,  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Liver- 

£ool;  Mr.  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham; 
[r.  Serjeant  Gasclee;  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
head  of  the  police  at  Birmingham;  and 
Mr.  Phillips — expressed  the  same  opinion. 
He  maintained,  then,  that  the  force  of  jus- 
tice was  weakened,  not  only  through  the 
mind  ond  feelings  of  the  jury,  but  through 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  Judge.  Here, 
therefore,  you  have  two  of  the  very  instru- 
ments of  justice  deprived  of  their  full 
power;  or  rather  influenced  by  a  power  at 
variance  with  that  very  law  with  which 
they  ought  to  bo  in  harmony.  Nor  was 
this  all.  There  were  occasional  conflicts 
of  opinion  between  physicians  who  were 
called  to  speak  to  the  sanity  or  insanity 
of  prisoners,  and  the  Judges  on  the  bench. 
It  was  now  admitted  by  medical  men  that 
there  was  such  a  disease  as  moral  insanity; 
but  on  that  point  a  difference  of  opinion 
not  unfrequcntly  took  place  between  the 
Judge  and  the  medical  witnesses.  It  was 
an  admitted  maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibct  in 
wte  siUi  credendum  est.  If  this  principle 
were  true,  the  testimony  of  the  physicians 
ought  to  be  received;  yet  it  was  sometimes 
rejected  by  the  Judges.  He  maintained  that 
such  circumstance  tended  additionally  to 
shake  the  certainty  of  the  law,  and  thereby 
to  increase  the  frequency  of  crime.  But  if 
they  ascended  a  little  higher,  they  would 
find  that  this  uncertainty  affected  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Home  Office  itself.  No  one 
could  be  more  convinced  than  he  was  of  the 
purity  of  the  motives  which  influenced  the 
present  Home  Secretary,  or  that  the  in- 
clination of  that  right  hon.  Baronet  was  to 
lean  towards  the  side  of  mercy;  but  it  did 
happen  that  cases  were  sometimes  deter- 
mined at  the  Home  Office,  by  which  the 
public  was  perplexed  to  conceive  on  what 
ground  one  criminal  was  reprieved,  while 


another  was  capitally  punished.     With 
gard,  for  instance,  to  the  cose  of  Annette 
Mevers,  it  had  been  asked  not  onlj  last 
Session  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  but  by  others^ 
why,  if  she  was  reprieved,  other  persons* 
who  did  not  appear   to  have  been    more 
guilty,  had  been  allowed  to  suffer  capital 
punishment  ?     Public  attention  bad   beea 
more  recently  called  to  the  case  of  Char- 
lotte  Harris,  who  was  tried  for  murder 
at    Bridgewater  on   the   4th  of  August, 
1S49.      The  jury   found  her  guilty,    the 
Judge  concurred  in  the  verdict,  and   he 
believed  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
her  guilt.     She  was  sentenced  to  death; 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  prisoner,  and,  after  being  respited 
for  a  time,  she  was  Anally  reprieved.     He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Home  Secretary 
could  give  any  explanation  respecting  that 
case;   but  it  np))eared  to  him  that  capital 
punishment  had  taken  place  in  many  cases 
which  were  not  of  a  more  atrocious  nature. 
Hero  he  would   interpose   a  question    on 
which  he  much  desired  an  answer  from  the 
right  hon.   Baronet.     Can  you  ever  exe- 
cute for  a  capitally-punishable  crime,  bar- 
ing for  a  certain  time  (he  would  say  for 
one  year)  delayed  the  capital  punishment  ? 
He  should  probably  put  this  question  more 
strongly  ere  he  closed.     Under  all  these 
circumstances  he   maintained  that  uncer- 
tainty of  punishment  was  engendered  by 
the  existing  law;  and  that  a  more  mode- 
rate, but  certain,  punishment  would  more 
eflectively  diminish  crime,  than  a  sangui- 
nary but  uncertain   punishment.     Let   it 
further   be  remembered,  that  this  uncer- 
tainty would  go  on  increasing.    Every  year 
added  to  the  more  humane  and  enlightened 
feelings  of  the  juries.     Every  promotion  to 
the  Bench  increased  the  probability  that 
the  feelings  of  Judges  would  undergo  a 
similarly   mitigating    influence.      If  this, 
then,  were  the  position  of  events  and  pro- 
babilities,  he   was   anxious   to    know   on 
what  grounds  the  Government  would  de- 
fend the  maintenance  of  the  present  sys- 
tem.    On  a  former  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  founded  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety   of   maintaining   capital  punish- 
ments upon  a   certain    indefinite  idea   of 
their  occurrence  which  he  seemed  to  sup- 
pose existed  in  the  minds  of  persons  likely 
to  be  criminals;  but  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed,   if   the   uncertainty    to    which  he 
(Mr.  Ewart)  had  referred,  continued  to  ex- 
ist and  to  increase,  that  any  fixed  idea  of 
a  conueidon  between   crime  and  capital 
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punishment  could  abide   in  tbe  minds  of 
the  population.     Another  argument  used 
by    the   right    hon.   Baronet    was,    that 
public  opinion  was  on    the  whole    in   fa- 
vour of  a   continuance  of  capital  punish- 
nicuts.     Now,  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
that  in  no  town  in  the  kingdom  could  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  assemble  a  meeting  at 
which  resolutions  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  such  punishments  would  be  car- 
ried, or  in  which  counter  resolutions  could 
not  be  passed  by  an  overpowering  majo- 
rity. He  thought,  indeed,  some  of  the  scenes 
which  had  taken  place  at  different  execu- 
tions, had  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
a  degree  of  horror  which  disinclined  them 
more  than  ever  from  the  continuance  of  the 
punishment  of  death.     [The  hon.  Member 
here  read  a  description  of  the  execution  of 
Sarah  Thomas,  at  Bristol,  in  April,  1849. 
The  account  stated  that  the  convict  refused 
to  leave  her  cell  on  the  morning  of  her 
execution;  that  when  force  was  used  to  re« 
move  her  she  resisted  violently;  and  that 
she  was  dragged  by  several  men  up  to  the 
scaffold,  where  she  struggled  and  shrieked 
in  a  dreadful  manner.]     A  scene  of  the 
same   kind   was   enacted   at   Glasgow   in 
January  last,  at  the  execution  of  a  Mrs. 
Hamilton.     It  appeared  that  she  fell  into 
violent  hysterics  shortly  before  her  execu- 
tion; her  strength  being  exhausted  she  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  almost  unconscious- 
ness on  a  couch  in  the  condemned  cell; 
and  she  was  executed  in  a  state  verging  on 
insensibility.     Such  occurrences  were  cal- 
culated to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
community,  and  he  was  not  surprised  that 
they  increased,  rather  than  lessened  the 
desire  for  the  repeal  of  the  punishment 
of  death.     He  knew  many  persons  were 
of  opinion  that  the  evils  of :  public  execu- 
tions might  be  avoided  by  having  recourse 
to  private  executions;  but  he  was  entirely 
convinced  that  private  executions   would 
never  be  endured  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try.    In  the  first  place,  they  were  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
habits  of  tbe  people.     In  the  next  place, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  if  pri- 
vate executions  were  allowed,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  exclude  from  them  the 
members  of  the  press.     The  public  would 
therefore  read  accounts  of  what  they  now 
saw;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  painful 
description    of  these   private   executions, 
would  be  the  same  as  was  now  produced  by 
public  executions.   In  fact,  the  prohibition 
to  witness  the  sight,   the  vetitum  nefcu, 
would  excite  and  sharpen  public  curiosity; 
and  every  detail  of  horror  would  bo  read 


by  all,  instead  of  being  seen  only  by  a  few. 
He  (Mr.  Ewart)  would  conclude  this  por- 
tion of  his  speech,  by  repeating,  more  dis- 
tinctly, a  question  which  he  had  already 
put  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet :   How  was  it 
that  if  a  capital  execution  were  delayed  for 
two  or  three  years  it  could  not  be  executed? 
for  he  thoujtht  it  would  be  admitted  that  if 
a  capital  punishment  was  deferred  for  that 
space  of  time,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  inflict  it.     Punishments   not  in- 
volving the  loss  of  life,  might  be  post- 
poned for  a  lengthened  period :  still  they 
might  be  carried  into  effect.     It  was  not 
so  with  the  punishment  of  death.     How 
came  it  then  that  there  was  this  result, 
caused  by  time  given  for  deliberation,  in 
the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other  ?     He 
believed  it  arose  from  this :   that  capital 
punishment  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  revenge.     The  law  placed  itself  in  the 
position  of  a  person  acting  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  then  did  that  delibe- 
rately, which  could  only  be  justified  when 
done  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
in  self-defence.     But  when  the  law  took 
np  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  the  impulse 
was  gone,  and  the  necessity  of  self-defence 
was  gone  ;    consequently,  when  time  for 
reflection  was  given,  reason  took  the  place 
of  vengeance,  and  the  sentence  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect.     But  we  were  hero 
met  by  those  who  argued,  not  in  his  opin- 
ion religiously  so  much  as  theologically, 
in  favour  of  retaliatory  and  revengeful  pun- 
ishment.    They  took  their  stand  upon  one 
solitary  yet  disputed  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    But  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  reasoning  from  isolated  or  partial  texts 
of  Scripture,  we  might  palliate,  though  we 
could  not  justify,  any  excesses.     Such  a 
mode  of  reasoning  would  extenuate  the 
savage  enthusiasm  of  the  Anabaptists  of 
Munster,  and  the  cold  and  formal  cruelty 
of  the  Puritans  of  Connecticut.     We  ap- 
peal, not  metaphorically  but  literally,  from 
the  "  letter  which  killeth,  to  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life.'*    We  derive  from  the  tenor 
of  the  Gospel  two  principles :  the  condem- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  repentance; 
and  both  these  principles  we  believe  to  be 
against  the  punishment  of  death.     Your 
system  perpetuates  the  principle  of  re- 
venge; the  same  principle  in  substance  as 
was  formerly  identified  with  the  rack  and 
with  the  wheel : — 

"  Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  maau 

Gestans  ahenos  ;  neo  sevenis 

Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbiiiD." 

At  the  same  time  you  arrogantly,  and,  as 
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wo  deem,  somewhat  impiously,  endeavour 
to  circumscribe  within  bounds  assigned  by 
law,  the  illimitable  spirit  of  repentance. 
Permit  me  to  apply  on  this  occasion  the 
words  of  our  great  moralist  Johnson  him- 
self in  his  lifetime  an  opponent  of  capital 
punishment : — 

•'  Shall  then  no  foars  awake,  no  wiMios  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  tho  mercies  of  the  skies  f 
Inquirer,  ccaso  :  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which   Ilcav'n  may   hear,   nor  deem  religion 
vain. 

With  these  words  I  close;  never  so  con- 
vinced as  I  am  now  that  the  knell  of  this 
last  vestige  of  barbaric  puniahmcnt  is  now 
being  sounded  throughout  the  land;  never 
BO  convinced  as  I  am  now  that  the  refonu 
which  wo  support  is  founded  on  sound  (be- 
cause on  certain)  principles  of  punishment, 
on  the  lasting  interests  of  humanity,  and 
on  tho  genuine  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish 
the  Punishment  of  Death.*' 

Mu.  HUMil,  in  seconding  tho  Motion, 
said,  that  the  obser>'ations  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  ought  to 
convince  hon.  Members  who  looked  to  the 
proceedings  in  that  llouse  for  the  last  few 
years.  Tho  results  of  the  reforms  which 
had  already  taken  place  were  so  beneficial 
that  they  ought  not  to  despair  of  carrying 
out  this  object,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  never 
carried  out  a  refonu  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  Those,  too,  who  said  that 
tho  discussions  on  that  subject  in  that 
llouse  had  not  been  productive  of  benefit, 
were  quite  mistaken.  In  no  question  had 
the  result  of  deliberation  been  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  question  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death;  and  on  the  same  ground 
be  was  convinced  that  a  little  more  time 
would  entirely  remove  the  punishment  of 
death  from  our  code.  It  was  a  source  of 
groat  satisfaction  to  those  who  had  been 
in  any  way  assisting  in  forwarding  this 
work,  that  they  could  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  the  progress  of  the  question;  and 
that  in  no  instance  had  tho  benefit  been 
greater  than  in  the  instance  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Historians  would  scarcely  cre- 
dit the  language  which  had  formerly  been 
used  in  this  House  for  retaining  this  bar- 
barous practice.  There  were  instances  in 
which  verdicts  of  acquittal  had  been  award- 
ed by  jurymen  in  order  to  avoid  the  inflic- 
tion of  death.  From  1840  to  1844  the 
number  returned  as  insane  was  23.  From 
1845  to  1849,  the  number  was  48,  arising 
from  the  unwillingness  of  jurors  to  bo  par- 


ties to  putting  their  fellow  creaturM  to 
death.     In  the  last  year  no  fewer  thmn  16 
individuals  had  been  found  as  insane  from 
the  panic  cause.     In  the  Army,  formerly, 
hundreds  of  lashes  were  inflicted ;  but  now 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  reduced  the 
punishment  to  50,  and  had  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  should  see  flogging  altogether 
abolished.     If  they  looked  back   to   tho 
number  of  crimes  for  which  death  had  been 
formerly  awarded,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  tho 
age  that  sanctioned  it ;  but  as  civilisation 
increased,  and  crime  did  not  increase,  it 
was  a  strong  inducement  to  agree  to  a 
total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death. 
He  believed  that  many  of  these  acts  of 
murder  arose  from  sudden   ebullitions  of 
passion,  without  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences.    He  might  advert  to  a  number 
of  cases  in  corrol>oration  of  what  he  now 
stated ;  but,  knowing  that  there  wore  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  anxious  to  express  their 
opinion,  he  should  consider  himself  as  hav- 
ing done  his  duty  in  seconding  this  Motion. 
Life  had  been  given  to  man  by  the  Crea- 
tor, and  man  ought  not  to  take  it  away. 
The  more  that  life  was  held  sacred  by  the 
Government,  the  more  likely  was  it  to  be 
preserved  by  the  people.     He  desired  to 
see  a  punishment  which  gave  rise  to  sueh 
painful  scenes  as  had  been  mentioned  by 
his  hon.  Friend  entirely  abolished;  and  he 
was  anxious  that  people  of  all  classes — 
and  especially  those  who  were  generally' 
the  spectators  of  such  scenes — should  be 
familiarised  with  the  idea   that  life  was 
given  by  the  Creator,  and  that  man  had 
not  the  power  to  take  it  away.    He  wished 
to  add  that,  under  the  administration  of  a 
humane  Secretary  of  State,  the  present 
law  might  be  almost  wholly  inoperative; 
for  a  humane  and  discreet  man,  entertain- 
ing such  opinions  as  he  held,  and  believing 
that  public  executions  tended  to  promote 
crime,  might  be  unwilling  to  carry  out  the 
law  in  its  full  severity. 

Siii  G.  GREY  said,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  take  the  same  course  with  regard 
to  this  Motion  as  he  had  upon  former 
occasions,  and  ask  the  House  not  to  con- 
sent to  entertain  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment.  The  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Member  for  Dumfries  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  hear  the  grounds 
upon  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  should  resist  the  Motion.  The 
grounds  upon  which  he  asked  the  House 
not  to  consent  to  a  Bill  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death  were,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  tho  punishment  of  death,  as 
a  part  of  the  penal  law,  was  indispensably 
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necessary  for  the  interests  of  society,  and 
imperatively  demanded  by  a  due  regard  for 
that  protection  and  security  to  human  life 
which  the  community  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand from  the  Executive  Government  and 
the  Legislature.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  they 
were  not  dealing  with  the  former  criminal 
code  of  this  country,  which  inflicted  capital 
punishment  in  many  cases  for  crime  of  a 
comparatively  venial  character.  Since  the 
year  1841,  not  one  person  had  suffered 
death  in  this  country  for  any  other  crime 
than  that  of  wilful  and  deliberate  murder. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose,  contended  that  there  was  no 
right  to  take  away  the  life  which  God  had 
given,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  protection 
of  society.  On  this  point  he  must  be 
allowed  to  hold  a  totally  different  opinion. 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  venture  to 
contend,  that  if  a  person  attacked  him 
with  the  intention  of  taking  his  life,  he 
would  not  be  justified,  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  not  only  in  defend- 
iug  himself,  but  in  that  defence  of  taking 
the  life  of  the  person  who  assaulted  him  ? 
Did  it  not  follow,  then,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  it  was  justifiable  where 
the  necessity  existed,  for  the  protection  of 
society,  to  inflict  capital  punishments  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  innumerable 
lives  ?  He  believed  the  preservation  of  life 
was  the  result  of  the  maintenance  of 
this  punishment  ;  and  it  was  his  firm 
conviction,  founded  upon  increasing  expe- 
rience, that  the  abofition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  would  be  followed  by  an  in- 
creased destruction  of  human  life.  It  was 
said,  he  knew,  that  the  punishment  had  no 
terrors  for  criminals.  Here  again,  judg- 
ing from  his  experience,  and  from  the  opin- 
ions of  persons  most  competent  to  form  a 
judgment,  he  must  express  his  conviction 
that  death  was  the  most  dreadful  and  ter- 
rible to  offenders  of  all  the  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted ;  and  it  was  pro- 
perly reserved  for  that  crime  to  which 
it  was  now  practically  restricted,  namely, 
the  crime  of  wilful  and  deliberate  mnr- 
der.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  following  passage  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Redgrave,  upon  the  Criminal 
Tables  for  the  year  1849  :— 

'*  Thoro  has  been  no  execution  since  1841,  ex- 
cept for  murder;  of  the  above  nineteen  persons 
conyicted  last  jear  of  this  offence,  fifteen  were  eze* 
outed,  the  crimes  of  several  being  marked  bj  eir- 
oumstanccs  of  peculiar  atrocity.  Five  of  these 
persons  were  females,  one  for  the  murder  and  rob- 


bery of  ber  mistress,  one  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  poison,  who  was  also  charged  with  and 
confessed  the  murder  of  her  two  adidt  sons,  and 
the  attempted  murder  of  a  third ;  one  for  the  mur* 
dcr  of  her  infant  by  poison,  suspected  to  have  been 
the  eighth  or  ninth  similar  offence;  another  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband  by  poison  ;  and  the  fifth 
was  Twith  her  husband,  who  was  also  executed), 
convicted  of  a  deeply-laid  plan  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. Of  the  other  males,  one  was  convicted  oi 
murder,  who  was  also  charged  with  a  second  mur- 
der, and  the  attempted  murder  of  two  other  per- 
sons, in  furtherance  of  extensive  forgeries  and 
fraud ;  one  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  four 
persons,  and  robbery  ;  one  of  the  murder  of  his 
mother ;  one  of  the  murder  of  his  child  ;  one  of 
the  murder  of  a  young  girl,  supposed  from  motives 
of  revenge  ;  another  of  the  murder  of  a  female, 
the  motive  not  being  made  apparent ;  and  three 
of  separate  cases  of  murder  in  connexion  with  bur- 
glary and  theft." 

Yet  it  was  in  cases  such  as  were  here 
described,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
the  House  to  take  away  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  to  proclaim  comparative  im- 
punity to  all  persons  disposed  by  any  of 
the  motives  which  influenced  human  nature 
to  commit  such  crimes.  It  was  said,  in 
the  next  place,  that  it  was  an  uncertain 
punishment.  He  contended  that  it  was  far 
more  certain  than  any  secondary  class  of 
punishments.  Some  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  duties  of  the  Homo  Secre- 
tary in  these  cases.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  duties  of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary in  these  matters  were  of  an  anx- 
ious and  painful  nature.  But  it  was 
assumed  that  whether  a  capital  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect,  or  not,  depended 
upon  the  individual  character  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  that  if  a  person  of  a 
benevolent  disposition  held  the  office,  he 
would  supersede  the  law  altogether,  and 
refuse  to  carry  such  sentences  into 
effect.  Now,  according  to  his  views» 
he  could  only  say  that  he  should  be 
grossly  violating  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
if  he  allowed  the  mere  feelings  of  bene- 
volence to  interfere  with  the  execution  of 
the  law  ;  and  therefore,  in  all  cases,  the 
sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  into  effect, 
unless,  after  communication  with  the 
Judge,  and  a  full  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  appeared  good  reason  to 
justify  a  commutation  or  revision  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  hon.  Member  had  said  that  the 
sentence  could  not  be  executed  after  a  long 
period,  referring,  probably,  to  the  case  of 
the  woman  who  was  found  to  be  enceinte^ 
and  whose  execution  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily respited.  Of  course,  it  then  became 
a  question  whether,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  the  effect  of  the  punishment  would 
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be  the  same,  and  whether,  with  a  view  to  I 
the  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  inflicted,  it 
was  necessary  or  expedient  then  to  inflict 
it.  The  cases  referred  to,  however,  were 
strictly  exceptional  cases,  and  such  as,  in 
his  opinion,  tended  to  uphold  rather  than 
weaken  the  law.  But  it  was  said  vindic- 
tive feelings  should  not  be  allowed  or  en- 
couraged in  the  execution  of  the  law.  On 
the  other  hand  vindictive  passions  and 
feelings  were  inherent  in  human  nature. 
Suppose,  then,  that  an  atrocious  murder 
were   committed.      The  hon.   Gentleman 

• 

had  very  truly  observed  that  a  crime  of 
this  nature  was  never  committed  in  this 
country  without  calling  forth  feelings  of 
execration  and  abhorrence  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  people  saw  the 
course  of  justice  maintained,  and  the  party 
arrested,  it  might  be,  by  their  exertions  in 
aid  of  justice;  they  knew  there  would  be  a 
fair  trial  before  a  jury,  and  that  if  the 
fact  were  proved ,  the  law  would  inflict 
adequate  punishment.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  community,  therefore,  was  satis- 
fled.  But  suppose  the  capital  punishment 
were  abolished,  and  it  was  known  that 
murder,  however  atrocious  in  its  circum- 
stances, would  not  be  followed,  upon  con- 
viction, by  execution;  why,  then,  private  re- 
venge would  take  the  place  of  legal  punish- 
ment, and  death  by  personal  violence  would 
result.  Under  strongly  excited  feelings  this 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  known  that  the  life  of 
the  party  who  thus  gratified  private  re- 
venge would  be  spared.  He  might  mul- 
tiply arguments  upon  the  question,  but  he 
confessed  that  none  of  the  reasons  he  had 
heard  advanced  in  support  of  the  Motion 
had  any  weight  in  inducing  him  to  alter 
his  opinion  upon  the  point.  Ue  would, 
however,  briefly  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Judges  who  had  been  examined  before 
the  Committee,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  two  or  three  of  them  were  hos- 
tile to  the  continuance  of  the  publishment 
of  death.  On  this  subject  he  would  refer 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  ninth  paragraph 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee.  He  would 
there  find  it  stated  that  the  Committee 
scarcely  found  any  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  almost  all  the 
authorities  agreed  that  for  offences  of  the 
gravest  kind,  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  retained.  The  chaplains  of 
Pentonville  and  Newgate  had  expressed 
similar  opinions  in  their  last  reports.  It 
was  said,  however,  that  public  opinion  was 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  punishment 


being  abolished.  He  denied  that  state- 
ment. The  expressed  opinion  might 
be  in  favour  of  abolition,  because,  no  doubt, 
it  was  easier  to  get  up  a  meeting  to  ask 
for  abolition,  than  one  to  say,  *'  by  all 
means  let  it  be  maintained."  In  cases  of 
murder,  however  atrocious,  there  would 
never  be  found  a  single  individual,  or  a 
body  of  individuals,  to  ask  for  the  sentence 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  Such  a  thing 
was  happily  never  heard  of,  while  it  was 
well  known  that  the  law  would  be  carried 
into  effect  ;  and  therefore  he  asked  the 
House  not  to  be  induced  to  belieTe, 
by  petitions  for  abolition  generally,  or 
by  the  applications  in  individual  cases, 
or  by  resolutions  at  public  meetings, 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  favour  of  capital  punishments 
being  abolished.  He  had  himself  strong 
reasons  to  know  that  such  was  not  the 
case;  and  he  believed  that  great  terror 
and  dismay  would  be  spread  through  the 
country  if  it  were  known  that  murder 
might  be  committed  without  death  being 
inflicted  as  a  punishment  upon  the  crimi- 
nal. For  these  reasons  he  should  ask  the 
House  not  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  Sir,  I  am  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  have  felt  in  attempting  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  after  speaking  upon  it 
on  several  former  occasions,  and  there- 
fore I  am  not  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  given  us  another 
statement,  almost  another  edition,  of  the 
speech,  which  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  him  deliver  before;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  notwithstanding  the 
statement  ho  has  made  to  the  contrary, 
the  subject  which  we  are  now  to  discuss 
is  gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind,  and 
though  it  should  not  at  present  make  much 
progress  in  the  House,  out  of  the  House 
numbers  of  men  whose  opinions  are  enti- 
tled to  great  weight,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  time  is  come  when  capital  punishment 
might  be  safely  abolished.  I  am  glad  that 
the  discussion  has  taken  a  turn  which  has 
not  always  been  adopted  by  the  House;  I 
am  glad  that,  so  far,  the  question  of  sta- 
tistics has  been  almost  entirely  let  alone, 
and  also  the  theological  part  of  the  arg^n- 
ment;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  no 
Member  will  introduce  the  statistical  or 
theological  branches  of  this  question.  Par- 
liament will  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty, 
come  to  some  final  conclusion  upon  it.  For 
the  sake  of  argument  I  will  not  adopt 
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the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, that  society  has  no  right  to  take 
away  human  life.    To  bring  the  question  to 
a  more  narrow  issue,  I  will  admit  that  so- 
ciety has  the  right;  the  question  then  will 
be,  is  it  politic  and  expedient  that  capital 
punishment  should  continue  ?  In  discussing 
this  question  we  are  too  much  disposed  to 
look  at  the  past,  because,  putting  men  to 
death  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  has  prevail- 
ed for  thousands  of  years,  and  we  have  grown 
up  in  the  belief  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  abolish  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  only  one  crime  is  punishable  with 
death  in  this  country.     He  must  be  aware 
that  within  the  last  ninety  years,  since  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  the  criminal  code 
of  this  country  had  increased  to  the  num- 
ber of  not  less  than  240  capital  offences. 
At  the  beginning  of   the  reign  of    that 
monarch,  about  forty  offences  were  pun- 
ishable with  death.     It  was  found  that  this 
brutal  system  was  erroneous,  and  it  was 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  capital 
offences  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
number  of  240  to  1.     For  ninety  years 
past.  Parliament  has  followed  no  guiding 
principle  upon  this  question;  the  Govern- 
ment and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
legislated  in  the  dark,  at  one  time  hanging 
men  for  what  they  now  get  three  months 
imprisonment,  and  making  the  laws  san- 
guinary to  a  degree  unknown  to  any  bar- 
barous nation  on  the  earth.     But  let  not 
Parliament  suppose  that,  our  fathers  hav- 
ing wandered  in  the  dark  for  the  last  hun« 
dred  years,  we  have  just  now  found  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  right  and  politic  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  for  this  one  offence. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  we  are  less 
secure  now  than  we  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  on  account  of  the  greater  mild- 
ness of  our  punishments.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  drawn  a  picture  of  what 
would  happen   if  the   death  punishment 
were  abolished;  he  might  have  drawn  a 
more  dreadful  picture  fifty  years  ago;  and 
precisely  the  same  picture  he  has  drawn, 
has  been  constantly  drawn  at  that  table  by 
the  Gentleman  occupying  the  position  he 
now  occupies.     There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  we  are  not  now,  in 
our  persons  and  property  in  this  country, 
more  secure  than  we  were  daring  the  time 
these   sanguinary  punishments    were    bo 
mercilessly  inflicted.     We  have  not  only 
the  experience   of  this  country,   bat  of 
other  countries  which  never  pursued  the 
barbarous  course  which  we  had.     I  wish 
the  right  hon.  GentlemaDy  when  he  speaks 


on  this  gnbject  next  year,  would  acquaint 
himself  with  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
other  countries  to  show  that  human  life 
and  property  are  less  secure  than  they 
were  when  capital  punishment  was  in 
vogue.  We  may  point  to  many  experi- 
ments. In  Tuscany.  Belgium,  and  Pussia, 
and  I  believe  in  the  empire  of  Russia, 
capital  punishments  are  practically  abol- 
ished. In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  third 
State  of  the  American  Union,  a  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Senate.  The 
State  of  Michigan  has  abolished  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chussets,  also,  I  have  it  from  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  being 
carried  during  the  present  year.  But  there 
are  other  cases — tnere  is  one  remarkable 
case  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  who  was 
Chief  Justice  of  Bombay  for  seven  years, 
from  1804  to  1811.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
having  mentioned  the  number  of  execa- 
tions  that  had  taken  place  previous  to  his 
arrival,  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Daring  the  seven  years  I  have  been  iD  offloe, 
no  execution  took  place,  and  this  small  experi- 
ment took  placo  without  anj  diminution  oi  tho 
safety  of  the-  lives  and  properties  of  the  200,000 
inhabitants." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  argues  that  its 
abolition  in  this  country  would  occasion 
crime.  I  want  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  he  makes  that  assertion.  I  want  to 
know,  if  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment caused  no  increase  of  crime  in  Bom- 
bay, where  the  Christian  religion  is  not  in- 
fluential in  producing  morality,  why  it 
should  increase  it  in  this  country,  which 
is  not  a  heathen  but  a  Christian  nation  ? 
But  I  come  now  to  the  great  question- 
does  hanging  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime  ?  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  few  moments  while  I  recite  a  few 
facts  having  a  bearing  on  this  view  of 
the  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knows  that  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  which  has  given  him  and  his 
predecessors  the  greatest  pain  in  con- 
nexion with  this  question  is  Ireland,  and 
that  for  many  years  past— as  long,  in  fact, 
as  the  memory  of  man — public  executions 
have  been  frequent  in  that  country.  I 
have  two  or  three  oases  by  me  which  prove 
clearly  that  any  man  who  relies  on  capital 
punishment  as  a  means  of  putting  aown 
murder,  relies  upon  that  which  will  not 
serve  him,  either  in  fact  or  argument.  In 
1844y  at  the  spring  (ias>^63  of  Nenagh, 
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four  men  were  banged  for  murder.  Such 
an  execution  taking  place  in  a  small  town 
should,  according  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman *8  argument,  have  produced  a  ter- 
rific sensation.  But  in  a  week  another 
murder  took  place  on  the  high  road,  close 
to  the  town.  Within  the  six  months  fol- 
lowing, there  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood sixteen  murders,  and  sixteen  at- 
tempts to  murder,  and  fifty-two  cases  of 
firing  into  dwelling-houses.  I  state  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  it  fully 
proves  that  public  executions  have  no  effect 
m  deterring  from  crime  ;  for  here  four 
men  were  publicly  executed  together,  and 
immediately  following  there  was — not  a 
decrease,  but — an  increase  of  crime.  In 
1846,  there  were  three  men  hanged 
at  Nenagh  for  conspiracy  to  munler; 
and  I  find  from  the  newspaper  reports 
that  the  bodies,  having  been  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  criminals,  a  proces- 
sion took  place  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  the  funeral  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  by  the  people. 
But  there  was  another  case,  occurring  in 
1843,  in  which  a  man,  of  the  name  of 
Moylan,  was  hanged,  and  it  appeared  that 
both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had 
met  with  the  same  fate.  They  were  all 
tenants  on  the  estate  of  the  late  high 
sheriff  of  the  county;  and  I  state  this  re- 
markable and  horrible  fact  on  his  autho- 
rity. And,  more,  when  this  man  was 
questioned  about  his  impending  fate,  his 
answer  was,  **  What  matters  it,  in  two 
moments  all  will  be  over."  Another  case 
occurred  at  the  spring  assizes  at  Limerick  in 
this  year,  1 850.  Two  brothers,  named  Oavin, 
were  hanged  in  that  town,  the  one  17,  and 
the  other  19  years  of  age.  They  had 
murdered  a  man  who  had  seized  their  fa- 
ther's goods  for  debt,  and  cast  him  into 
gaol,  where  he  died.  This  was  clearly  a 
case  of  vindictive  retaliation — one  of  those 
which  the  example  of  capital  punishment 
was  intended  to  prevent.  Now,  I  havo  it 
on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  com- 
municated with  the  priest  who  attended 
these  young  men  on  the  scaffold,  that  they 
had  lived  next  door  to  a  man  named  Fo- 
garty,  who  had  been  hanged  at  the  pre- 
vious Limerick  assizes,  and  they  told  the 
priest  that  having  seen  Fogarty  die  so  re- 
signed, they  were  perfectly  satisfied  and 
willing  to  meet  the  same  fate.  This  ap- 
pears to  mo  to  be  a  case  clearly  proving 
that  on  the  class  on  whom  an  influence  is 
principally  contemplated^  capital   punish- 


ment has  no  effect.    Take,  again,  tile 
of  the  poisonings  which  have  been  so  fre- 
I  quent  in  England  during    the    last    few 
!  years.     Nothing  can  be  more  horrible.     I 
;  scarcely  know  or  recollect  anything  in  the 
long  and  dark  catalogue  of  human  crime 
more  dreadful  than  the  poisonings  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  this  coantrj. 
Hut  is  there  any  ])roof,  or  any  reason  for 
thinking,  that  hanging  these  criminals  has 
produced   a  salutary  effect  in   deterring 
others  from  the  crime  ?     Look  at  the  class 
of  persons  by  whom  it  is  committed  :  ge- 
nerally the  most  ignorant  and  insensible. 
Look  at  the  causes  which  generally  lead 
to  this  particular  crime.      Sometimes  it  is 
done  from  a  sudden  outbreak  of  temper, 
sometimes  from  an  absorbing  desire  of  ac- 
quiring money,  sometimes  from  lust,  and 
sometimes  from  jealousy;  but  I  think  that  if 
wo  look  at  what  is  the  general  character  of 
the  i>opulation  of  our  rural  districts,  where, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  crime  appears  to 
prevail  more  than  in  towns,  we  must  come 
to  tho  conclusion  that  capital  punishment 
is  not  likely  to  havo  upon  them  tho  effect 
which  is  intended  by  this  House.     Bat 
there  is  one  view  of  this  question  which  I 
think  fatal  to  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  was  touched 
upon  by  my  hon.  Friend,  and  that  is  the 
extraordinary  inequality  of   this   punish- 
ment.    The   right  hon.   Gentleman  sajs 
that  all  punishments  are  unavoidably  wi- 
certain,  and  that  if  wo  take  the  case  of 
transportation  or  imprisonment  we  should 
find  them  uncertain,  because  thoy  are  sub- 
ject to  commutations  and  to  inevitable  ac- 
cidents.    No  doubt  about  that;  but  that,  I 
think,  opens  up  another  view  of  the  ques- 
tion.    If  you   sentence  a  man  to  trans- 
portation, you  may,  and  you  often  do,  re- 
consider and  remit  the  sentence;  but  when 
you  have  hanged  a  man,  he  is  beyond  the 
power  of  chief  secretaries  or  judges.     Tho 
fact  that  you  can  never  carry  out  even 
secondary  punishments  with  certainty,  is, 
in  my  mind,  in  itself  a  strong  ar^mcnt 
against  capital  punishment,  which,  besides 
killing  a  man,  brands  not  only  himself  hut 
his  family  with  a  stain  which  will  never 
wear  away.  I  want  to  bring  this  inequality 
strongly    before    this   House,  because    I 
think  this  is  the  proper  place  to  argue  the 
question.      But  don't  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  bring  any  charge  against  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
cause I  know  very  well  that,  except,  per- 
haps, the  criminal  himself,  there  is  no  man 
who  feels  more  distressed  at  the  occur* 
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renco  of  capital  punishment  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Still,  at  the  risk  of 
giving  him  some  pain,  I  must  ask  him  and 
the  House  to  listen  to  the  cases  which  I 
am  ahout  to  quote.  On  the  1 3th  of  Au- 
gust, 1849,  Mary  Ball  was  hanged  at  Co- 
ventry for  poisoning  her  husband  by  put- 
ting arsenic  in  his  gruel.  The  next  case 
was  that  of  Rebecca  Smith,  hanged  at 
Devizes,  on  August  25, 1849,  for  poisoning 
her  infant  child.  The  next  case  was  that  of 
Charlotte  Harris,  who  was  not  hanged,  but 
who  was  found  guilty  on  the  charge  of 
poisoning  her  husband.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  respite 
in  that  case,  that  the  woman  having  been 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  trial,  was  respited 
until  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  that  then 
to  have  hanged  her  would  have  failed  of 
the  good  results  generally  expected  from 
the  example  of  executions.  Take,  again, 
the  case  of  Mary  Anne  Hunt,  who  mur- 
dered her  mistress,  but,  being  pregnant, 
was  saved.  But  she  was  not  married;  so 
it  appears  that  a  woman  has  only  to  com- 
mit one  offence,  and  finding  herself  in  the 
condition  of  pregnancy,  may  commit  mur- 
der, and  having  been  respited  for  six 
months,  will  be  ultimately  saved,  because 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  no 
good  to  public  morals  could  result  from 
lier  execution.  I  mean  to  say  that  this  is 
not  in  accordance  with  any  of  those  prin- 
ciples by  which  punishments  ought  to  be 
iufluenced.  It  is  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  law — with  this  great  question, 
and  with  the  lives  of  those  unfortunate 
criminals  who  happen  to  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  law.  The  case  I  have 
mentioned  just  now,  that  of  Mary  Anne 
Hunt,  has  an  exact  parallel  in  that  of 
Sarah  Thomas,  who  was  hanged  at  Bristol. 
There  was  no  difference  in  their  crimes. 
Both  murdered  their  mistresses,  and  as  it 
appeared,  at  least  in  the  Bristol  case,  un- 
der the  temptation  of  sudden  anger;  but 
one  woman  was  hanged  under  the  most 
awful  and  appalling  circumstances,  coaxed 
out  of  her  cell  by  the  clergyman,  or 
dragged  out  by  the  policeman,  brought 
out  screaming  to  the  scaffold,  and  executed 
before  thousands  of  persons,  while  the 
other  was  respited,  and  ultimately  had  her 
sentence  commuted.  What  difference  was 
there  between  the  two  crimes  ?  Nothing; 
but  the  difference  in  the  punishment  was 
enormous,  between  being  put  to  death  and 
not  put  to  death — in  fact,  the  greatest  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  I  will  not  dilate  on 
the  case  of  Annette  Meyer,  which  haa  al- 


ready been  touched  upon  by  my  hon. 
Friend.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  defend 
the  course  he  took  at  that  time,  although 
I  upheld  him  in  it,  and  think  that  he  ought 
to  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  have 
come  down  to  this  House  and  asked  it  to 
allow  him  to  commute  the  sentences  of  all 
persons,  or  to  allow  the  law  to  be  altered 
in  as  far  as  regarded  the  crime  of  murder. 
George  III.,  who  was  looked  upon  by 
some  people  as  an  honest  and  just  king, 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  when  asked 
to  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  "If  I  save  Dr. 
Dodd,  I  have  murdered  the  others." 
Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  saved 
that  one  woman;  what  is  to  be  said  about 
the  others  ?  But  such  reasoning,  although 
tolerable  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  would 
not  do  at  the  present  time.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  right  to  save  that 
woman;  but  he  should  then  have  come 
down  and  asked  for  such  changes  in  the 
law  as  would  save  him  from  the  necessity 
of  putting  any  person  to  death.  But  there 
is  another  and  most  important  point  in 
which  this  question  must  be  viewea.  Many 
persons  are  acquitted  who  ought  to  be  con- 
victed, and  the  fact  of  their  being  brought 
to  trial  for  the  crime  of  murder,  brings 
about  their  acquittal,  because  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  of  late  years,  while  this 
question  has  been  progressing  in  the  public 
mind,  many  persons,  not  considering  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  but  knowing  that  if 
he  is  convicted  his  fate  may  be  the  gal- 
lows, have  in  their  capacity  of  jurors  found 
a  verdict  of  acquittal,  while  the  eridence 
pointed  to  one  of  guilty.  Juries  often  re- 
commend to  mercy,  even  when  there  are 
no  grounds.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
applied  to;  but  Home  Secretaries,  like 
other  men,  are  not  always  in  the  same 
humour  or  the  same  temper.  [**  Oh,  oh  !  **] 
Why,  if  I  was  Home  Secretary  myself,  I 
would  say  the  same.  There  is  no  man^ 
however  wise  or  impartial  he  may  be,  who 
when  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions, 
is  always  in  the  same  humour  or  the  same 
temper;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him* 
self,  although  he  might  possibly  be  more 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  rather  than  to 
give  a  wrong  decision  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
yet  he  will  not  deny  that  from  our  consti- 
tution, in  fact,  from  the  weakness  of  onr 
human  nature,  no  man  is  altogether  free 
from  influences  such  as  I  have  described. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  Home  Secretary 
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decides,  and  that  the  matter  is  a  lottery 
whichever  way  it  goes.  He  says  that  he 
refers  it  to  the  Judges,  and  very  proper 
that  he  should  do  so;  but  there  are  twelve 
Judges  on  circuit,  one  goini;  to  one  place, 
and  one  to  another,  and  some  of  thcin  are, 
or  may  be,  what  are  conmionly  called  hang- 
ing Judges.  We  have  certainly  known  some 
Judges  who  were  less  favourable  to  capital 
punishments  than  others;  and  one  can 
easily  conceive  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman makes  his  appeal  to  one  of  those 
Judges,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  more  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  than  if  it  were  made 
to  one  of  those  Judges  who  uphold  capital 
punishment.  A  Judge  of  the  land  once 
said  to  me  when  I  was  discussing  with  him 
this  question,  that  wo  never  should  take 
the  opinions  of  Judges  on  capital  punish- 
ment, because  that  if  we  had,  we  should 
Btill  be  hanging  for  sheepstealing  and 
forgery  as  we  were  a  few  years  since. 
Judges  are  in  fact  the  creatures  of  a  sys- 
tem, and  that  which  they  have  seen  done 
at  every  assize,  they  think  right  and  neces- 
sary, and  that  such  should  be  continued. 
There  is  still  another  point  which  must  bo 
considered  in  looking  at  this  question,  that 
not  only  the  guilty  but  sometimes  the  in- 
nocent arc  convicted  and  sutfer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  bring  to  mind 
the  case  of  Michael  Howard,  hanged  at 
Limerick  in  September,  1847.  This  case 
came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  man  who  takes  more  care  and 
pains  in  examining  into  the  cases.  Howard 
was  hanged  in  September,  and  died  with 
calmness  and  resignation,  declaring  his  in- 
nocence to  the  last.  Wo  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  none  of  these  dying  declarations  of  in- 
nocence are  true;  but  I  suspect  that  many 
more  of  them  are  true  than  those  who  have 
the  execution  of  the  law  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit. Uowever,  to  show  that  he  was  inno- 
cent, his  cousin,  Michael  Howard,  was 
convicted,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  same  witnesses,  who  were 
then  discovered  to  be  perjurers.  The  dis- 
covery was  fortunately  made  in  time,  and 
Howard  was  respited  just  two  days  before 
that  fixed  for  his  execution,  and  he  was 
set^at  liberty  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  But 
one  man  was  hanged,  and  another  was 
convicted,  on  this  perjured  evidence,  and 
the  latter  was  within  two  days  of  being 
banged ;  but  the  witnesses,  who  were 
Grown  witnesses,  having  been  detected, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  of  course,  suspended 
the  execution,  and  ultimately  set  the  pri- 


soner at  liberty.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 
several  persons  were  convicted  at  Lime- 
rick of  perjury  and  a  conspiracy  to  convict 
the  innocent.  It  is  notorious  that,  under 
the  difficulties  which  the  Irish  GoTemmont 
finds  in  getting  evidence,  even  when  the 
guilt  is  beyond  doubt,  they  have  employed 
witnesses  of  the  most  atrocious  character  ; 
and  it  was  on  such  testimony  that  the  first 
Howard  was  hanged,  and  the  second  placed 
within  two  dava  of  execution.  Take  an- 
other  case,  that  of  Anne  Merritt,  tho 
woman  recently  convicted  in  London  of 
poisoning  her  husband.  The  jury  fonnd 
her  guilty,  and  the  Judge  sentenced  her 
to  be  hanged,  believing  that  the  execution 
would  take  ]>lace.  On  what  ground  was  she 
sentenced  ?  On  the  opinion  of  a  medical 
man,  who  appears  to  have  given  a  rash 
or  unscientific  opinion,  and  which  was 
afterwards  strongly  contradicted  by  the 
opinions  of  others  of  the  same  profession. 
In  that  case,  the  proof  was  at  length  so 
strong,  not  of  her  being  innocent,  but  of 
her  not  having  been  proved  guilty,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  very  properly 
commuted  her  sentence.  What  is  to  bo 
done  with  her  I  do  not  know;  hut  the  case 
shows  that  capital  punishment  is  most 
dangerous,  because  there  are  so  many 
accidents  that  may  affect  the  proof  of 
guilt.  Another  case  is  that  of  Denny, 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  child  in  a 
hayloft,  by  stabbing  it  with  a  cobbler's  awl. 
[Sir  G.  Grey:  He  was  not  hanged.] 
True,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  ho  was 
not  hanged,  because  it  was  proved  that  the 
child  had  not  died  from  the  cause  imputed. 

Sir  G.  GREY:  That  is  not  the  case. 
The  case  was  only  supported  by  a  single 
witness,  and  the  Judge  said  that  the  ver- 
dict had  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  him, 
and  that  an  acquittal  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :  I  took  the  case  merely  as 
I  found  it  in  the  papers.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  man  was  tried,  and  that  twelve 
men  found  him  guilty,  and  there  was  not 
one  word  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sentence 
would  not  be  carried  into  effect.  If,  then, 
a  man  is  to  be  tried  and  convicted  on  the 
evidence  of  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and 
that  in  this  case  there  had  been  a  hanging 
Judge  and  a  hanging  Home  Secretary,  in 
all  probability  that  man  would  have  been 
hanged.  I  said  early  in  the  course  of  these 
observations,  that  we  had  no  right  to  be 
guided  by  the  past  history  of  these  trans- 
actions in  this  country,  because  we  blun- 
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dcred  on  from  one  case  to  240  cui 
capitnl  offences,  and  now,  in  trying  to  find 
our  way  back,  we  are  getting  down  to  one 
capital  ofTence  again.  But  this  question 
should  be  stripped  of  its  traditions.  Our 
Ooverninent  has  always  been  blind  ant) 
ignorant  in  its  treatment  of  criminals. 
Howard  tlie  philanthropist,  writing  in 
1775,  showed  how  much  we  were  behind 
the  people  of  other  countries  in  this  mat- 
ter. Speaking  of  Amsterdam,  he  says — 
"  Ho  learned  with  surpriae  that  Id  tbe  whoU 
of  (hat  popaloui  citf  there  had  nat  been  &  lingle- 
eiecution  for  t«n  jean  preceding  his  inquiry,  snd 
that  for  a  hundred  yeara  the  average  had  not 
b«en  more  than  one  per  annuio.  AmBterdnm  (hen 
had  200,0(10  population  to  London'.  750,000,  Te( 
in  London  eieeudon*  liad  been  frequent.  Sir 
Theodore  Janssen  made  a  (able,  in  1TT3,  ahowing 
that,  in  23  yenra  (17*9-71),  784  persons  were 
sentenced  to  death  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of  whom 
678  were  hanged,  or  2f)i  per  annum ;  the  rest 
died  in  k>oI,  or  were  transported  or  pardoned.  So 
in  London  there  were  ten  times  as  many  eseon- 
tiona  na  in  Amiterdam,  allowing  for  differenoe  of 
population." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  mur- 
der has  been  less  fj'equent  in  England  or 
Irclaud  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
or  in  those  States  of  America  where  capi- 
tal punishment  has  not  been  thus  reck- 
lessly inflicted.  There  is  another  case 
mentioned  by  Howard,  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  sajs  that  we  have 
not  shown  him  any  secondary  punishment. 
I  think  such  a  demand  on  his  part  is  little 
less  than  childish.  We  have  already  found 
secondary  punishment  for  239  sorts  of 
crime,  and  why  should  it  bo  impossible  to 
find  one  for  the  only  capital  crime  that 
remains  on  the  Stalute<book?  On  this 
point  Howard,  writing  in  1793,  says — 

"  In  Denmark  h«  found  that  impriaonment  Ibr 
life,  with  annual  whipping,  which  bad  been  auth- 
slituted  for  camtal  puniahment,  was  dreaded 
more  than  death  ;  nnd,  aince  it  was  adopted,  had 
greatly  diminiihed  the  frequency  of  murder." 
Now,  I  am  no  advacate  for  flogging  for 
alight  offences,  fluch  as  soldiers  getting 
drunk  and  committing  acta  of  slight  insub- 
ordination ;  but  if  it  should  be  ^opted  as 
a  secondary  pnnishment,  and  should  hare 
the  effect  of  deterring  from  crime,  1  think 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  than  the  hor- 
rible exhibitions  that  are  every  year  offered 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  trust  we 
ahall  not  be  charged,  as  were  the  oppon- 
ents of  capital  punishments  in  past  times, 
with  being  actuated  by  a  morbid  sympathy 
for  criminals.  I  baye  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  that  would  lead  me  to  wish 
them  less  punishment  thux  was  necessary 
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for  the  preaerrotion  of  those  who  were  not 
criminals.  But  it  is  this  punishment  that 
creates  sympathy.  You  never  have  a  man 
hanged  who  is  not  a  hero  with  some  portion 
of  the  population;  and  if  he  dies  game,  bis 
memory  is  revered  by  his  associates — tbe 
very  class  you  wish  to  affect  by  capital  pun- 
ishments. We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that 
we  are  morbidly  sensitive  on  this  matter. 
It  will  be  recollected  thai  when  in  1811  » 
Bill  waa  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  for  rob- 
bery in  a  dwelling  house,  Lord  EldoD  so- 
lemnly warned  their  Lordships  against  "this 
spirit  of  newfangled  legislation,  this  mor- 
bid humanity,"  and  drew  a  pictura  of  evils, 
doubtless  urging  that  no  man  could  safely 
leave  his  great  coat  in  the  hall  of  bis  houae 
unless  men  continued  to  be  hanged  for 
that  offence — for  that  was  the  r|uestioa 
then  being  discussed  by  what  is  called  tbe 
Upper  House  of  Legislation.  Now  I  hold 
that  the  present  defenders  of  capital  pun- 
ishment are  the  legitimate  aucceasors  of 
Lord  Eldon,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  would  hare 
done  had  he  been  Secretary  in  1811;  but 
from  tbe  speech  he  has  made  to-night,  1 
k  ho  would  have  argued  for  tbe  con- 
tinuance of  capital  punishment  for  several 
offences  on  which  it  is  not  now  inflicted, 
because  every  argument  that  can  be  uaed 
favour  of  hanging  for  murder  is  equally 
atrong  in  those  cases  in  which  capital  pun- 
ishment has  been  abolished.  The  present 
defenders  of  capital  punishments  would  not 
DOW,  perhaps,  go  as  far  as  Loi-d  Eldon,  and 
make  sfaeepstealing  equally  capital  with 
murder,  why  }  Because  murder  is  now 
the  only  offence  for  which  death  is  the 
penalty.  Public  opinion  has  reached  that 
point,  and  the  statesman  would  be  booted 
who  would  ask  to  go  back  to  the  old  aya- 
tem  of  hanging.  But  these  Gentlemen 
gay  that  Scriptnre  is  in  favour  of  the  pun- 
ishment. That  waa  precisely  what  was 
laid  by  the  opponents  of  former  changes. 
But  if  you  found  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  not  sufGcient  to  deter  people 
from  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  cut- 
ting down  trees,  1  ask  you,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  how  you  can  expect  it  to 
deter  from  the  crime  of  murder — a  crime 
generally  committed  under  circumstances 
which  render  the  criminal  insensible  to 
all  deterring  influences  ?  Reflect  on  tbe 
of  excitement  under  which  sucli 
crimes  are  generally  committed,  and  tben 
ask  you  reel  vea  is  it  likely  that  any 
considerattoa  of  punielimeDt  is  Ukelyi  ia 
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a  majority  of  cases,  to  havo  a  deterring  in- 1 
iluencc  ?  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that ; 
any  such  considerations  deter  from  crime;  \ 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  Legislature 
should  turn  its  attention  to  another  portion 
of  the  subject,  and  try  to  stimulate  the 
people  to  something  good,  rather  than  to 
horrify  them  by  examples  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. I  know  precisely  wliat  course 
this  question  will  take — precisely  what  has 
happened  in  other  questions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Wo  shall  go  on  hanging  pi^ople 
BO  long  as  people  out  of  doors  will  submit 
to  it.  But  the  i)co])le  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  bound  by  what  may  have 
been  done  in  tho  olden  time  as  the  official 
men  in  this  House.  They  will  by  and  by 
refuse  verdicts,  and  I  shall  rejoice  at  such 
a  result.  I  do  not  rejoice  that  men  ap- 
pointed to  do  a  certain  duty  should  aban- 
don that  duty;  I  regret  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position;  but,  knowing 
how  difficult  it  is  to  got  official  men  and 
Parliament  to  take  up  this  question,  I  fear 
that  it  is  by  the  juries  alonu  that  tho  re- 
form must  be  effected.  When  tho  punish- 
ment of  death  for  lesser  offences  was  under 
discussion,  the  late  Sir  F.  Butrton  declared 
that  he  himself  knew  of  1,200  cases  in 
which  juries  had  decided  contrary  to  tho 
facts;  and  then  both  Parliament  and  the 
Homo  Secretary  took  up  tho  question. 
That  is  tho  course  that  will  be  taken  in  tho 
present  case;  and  I  warn  tho  Government 
and  the  Parliament  to  take  it  in  hand  be- 
fore matters  are  pushed  to  such  extremities. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  declares  his 
opinion  that  it  would  create  consternation 
throughout  the  country  if  the  punishment 
of  death  were  abolished.  I  should  like  to 
know  on  what  grounds  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  founded  that  opinion.  I  refer 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  tho  case  that 
happened  at  Glasgow,  that  of  Margaret 
Hamilton,  and  I  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  that 
case?      The  prisoner  was   charged  with 

Snsoning  her  sister-in-law,  and  convicted, 
ut  what  followed  after  ?  First  of  all,  she 
was  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury, 
and  memorials  were  sent  to  the  Queen  and 
the  Home  Secretary  from  two  public  meet- 
ings in  Glasgow,  from  all  the  magistrates 
and  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  a  second  pe- 
tition from  the  same,  and  then  there  was  a 
petition  from  tho  women  of  Glasgow,  signed 
among  others  by  the  lady  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
T08t»  making  in  all  six  petitions  from  Glas- 

Cy  besides  which  there  were  petitions 
\  Barieston,  Chapelton,  PrestonpanSy 


Lanark,  Dundee,  Bannockbom,  Kirkaldj* 
Hawick,  from  the  city  of  Pertli,  with 
1,300  names,  and  from  Edinburgh  with 
7,1G5  names.  Tho  Edinburgh  petitioners 
said — 


*"  Tlmt  tho  jun*,  on  brinf;inf|^  in  tho  verdict, 
coinnK'ndiMi  the  pritioner  to  mercy,  and  in  this 
coiuuiciplatidn  your  i»i'titiuners  would  earnestly 
unite.  Your  i>eti tinners  h.ive  nothing  to  urge  in 
extenuation  of  the  prisonerV  puilt ;  yot  tho  in- 
cre.i8injf  ahlu>rrcnce  of  the  Christian  public  to  the 
iutliction  of  the  puninhnicnt  of  death,  for  any  of- 
fenee,  a.s  alike  inett'tvtual  in  tho  preycntion  of 
erinie,  n.>{tugnant  to  the  feelings  of  huniauitj,  and 
ooiiJeinnod  hy  the  prtH'epti*  of  the  Christ  Lin  reli- 
gion, are.  in  the  opinion  of  your  T>ctitionon,  sufllci- 
ent  grounds  forHolieiting  Your  Majesty's clonnoncy. 
Your  pi'titionerrt  wouhl  further  adduce  the  recent 
ease  of  Clinrluttc  Harris,  of  Taunton,  whose  life 
Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  spare, 
when  under  hentcnce  of  death,  for  a  crime  equally 
groat  with  that  of  the  present  prisoner,  Margaret 
Lennox,  or  Hamilton. " 

I  do  not  knuw  whether  my  hon.  Friend  de- 
tailed the  horrible  circumstances  of  the 
woman  Hamilton's  death,  but  I  shall  not 
exnatiato  on  them  further  than  to  saj  that 
1  oelicvo  she  was  insensible  on  the  scaf- 
fold. There  was  there  the  clcrgjman 
ond  the  Caleraft  of  Glasgow.  I  confess  I 
never  road  these  accounts  of  the  clergyman 
and  Caleraft  performing  on  the  same  scaf- 
fold without  feeling  that  if  it  were  possible 
for  tho  Apostles  to  witness  such  scenes, 
they  would  not  recognise  the  clergyman  as 
one  of  their  descendants,  or  as  a  teacher  of 
tho  religion  which  they  taught.  There  is 
another  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention,  tho  Cam- 
bridgo  case,  in  which  a  young  man  and 
woman  were  hanged  very  lately  for  poison- 
ing the  sister  of  the  woman.  Petitions  for 
a  respite  were  sent  up,  one  with  812  sig- 
natures from  the  men,  and  one  with  1,400 
from  the  women,  of  Cambridge,  the  largest 
number  of  signatures  ever  known  to  a  pe- 
tition from  that  town.  But  a  letter  I  have 
seen  says,  that  each  dissenting  pulpit  in 
the  town,  for  two  Sundays  previously,  bore 
honest  and  faithful  testimony  against  death 
punishment.  What  does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  think  of  such  a  state  of  things? 
Docs  he  think  it  right  that  the  public 
should  bo  long  so  much  at  issue  with  the 
Government  or  the  Parliament  ?  Why, 
Christianity,  as  preached  in  these  chapels, 
is  directly  at  variance  with  the  policy  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supports;  and  I 
should  Hke  to  know  how  there  can  be  re- 
verence for  tho  law  when  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  in  Cambridge,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, in  every  other  considerable  town  in 
Great  Britam.     It  would  be  easy  to  show 
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that  the  idea  that  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment  of  death  deters  penonB  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  is  altogether  fal- 
lacious. I  have  made  out  a  table  of  dates 
of  some  of  the  principal  crimes  which  have 
taken  place  lately,  the  result  of  which  is 
some  proof  that  no  such  effect  takes  place. 
I  have  taken  the  case  of  Rush  at  Norwich, 
that  of  Gleeson  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Man- 
nings in  London.  Now,  I  find  that  the 
trial  of  Rush  commenced  on  March  29; 
there  was  great  anxiety  on  the  subject 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
everybody  was  curious  to  know  the  issue, 
and  there  were  speculations  as  to  whether 
Rush  would  defend  himself,  how  long  the 
trial  would  last,  and  whether  a  man  of 
such  extraordinary  character  would  be  able 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  his  crime  had  placed  him.  The 
whole  country  was  excited,  and  every  news- 
paper had  something  to  say  each  day  in  re- 
ference to  **  the  murderer  Rush."  Well, 
at  that  very  time,  while  the  assizes  were 
on  at  which  he  was  to  be  tried,  and  on  the 
very  day  before  the  trial— on  the  28th  of 
March,  Gleeson  committed  a  crime  at  least 
equal  in  atrocity  to  that  which  was  charged 
against  Rush.  Again,  the  trial  of  Gleeson 
was  fixed  for  the  22nd  August.  In  like 
manner,  we  had  long  newspaper  accounts 
of  his  state  of  mind,  his  appearance,  his 
character,  and  his  antecedents,  and  specu- 
lations as  to  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
Captain  Heinrichson,  on  returning  from 
his  voyage,  at  finding  that  his  wife  and 
child  had  been  murdered;  yet  while  all  this 
was  exciting  the  public  mind,  the  murder 
of  O'Connor  was  perpetrated  by  the  Man- 
nings. So  far,  then,  as  the  influence  on  the 
public  mind  of  these  exhibitions  goes,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  trial  of  Rush  had  no  favour- 
able influence  in  deterring  Gleeson;  neither 
had  the  case  of  Gleeson  any  influence  in 
deterring  the  Mannings.  But,  if  it  operated 
at  all,  it  was  with  a  contrary  effect.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  murder  as  suicide. 
All  writers  agree  that  when  an  appalling 
suicide  has  been  committed,  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed, and  that  very  speedily,  by  others  of 
a  similar  character.  There  is  a  class  of 
persons  who,  from  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  their  minds,  are  predisposed  to  such 
crimes;  and  amongst  that  class,  the  more 
you  publish  the  fact  of  such  crimes  having 
been  committed,  the  more  you  stimulate 
them  to  the  commission  oi  them  them- 
selves. I  think  I  have  satisfactorily  shown 
to  the  House  that  the  security  of  society 
is  not  less  now  than  it  was  when  scores 


and  hundreds  of  human  beings  were  hanged 
yearly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
that  in  other  countries  where  the  punish- 
ment of  death  has  been  practically  abolish- 
ed, no  such  results  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman expects  from  it  here  have  followed. 
We  spend  10,000,000/.  annually  and  more, 
taking  the  Church  of  England  and  dissent- 
ing bodies  together,  in  teaching  the  people 
morality  and  religion;  and  yet  it  is  asserted 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  notwith- 
standing that,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proof  that  perfect  safety  has  followed  the 
change  in  other  countries,  the  most  dire 
results  are  to  be  apprehended  were  that 
change  made  here.  Why,  Sir,  if,  after  all 
our  efforts,  and  all  the  money  we  have  spent 
to  inculcate  morality  and  religion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  we  have  got  no  fur« 
ther  than  this — if  that  which  has  succeeded 
in  Bombay,  in  Tuscany,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Belgium,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan, and  Massachusetts,  would,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unmoral  state  of  our  population, 
be  unsafe  to  attempt  here,  it  would  be  better 
that  we  should  save  this  enormous  expen- 
diture of  10,000,000/.,  and  try  some  other 
means  of  improving  the  morals  of  the 
people.  I  have  shown  that  the  inequality 
of  the  punishment  is  dangerous  and  fatal 
to  an  impartial  administration  of  the  law; 
and  I  believe  if  it  were  proved  in  the  same 
way  that  a  similar  state  of  things  existed 
in  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  law, 
Parliament  would  immediately  interfere. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  horrible  details  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  show  how 
worse  than  useless  public  executions  are, 
nor  will  I  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
private  executions  should  be  permitted — a 
question  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  judiciously  avoided;  for  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  propose,  much  less  to 
carry  out  private  executions  in  this  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  defends  capital  punishments. 
I  admit  that  capital  punishments  are  the 
law,  and  as  such  he  must,  if  he  retain  his 
office,  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  cause  them  to  be  inflicted;  but  I  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  holding  the 
office  he  does,  and  expressing  the  opinions 
ho  has  expressed,  is  himself  the  great  hin- 
drance to  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
say  that  he  thought  they  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  I  believe  the  House  would 
gladly  assent  to  a  proposition  for  that 
purpose.  I  cannot,  however,  expect  that 
he  will,  holdmg  the  opinions  he  has  de- 
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Glared  to-night  that  he  entertains ;  bat 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  much 
greater  responsibility  attaching  to  him  in 
this  matter,  than  attaches  to  mc  or  any  one 
else,  for  he  is  in  a  position  to  continue  the 
law  or  abolish  it.  lie  must  not  **  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul "  that  he  can 
throw  the  responsibility  on  the  law,  or  on 
his  office,  or  on  the  Judges  who  administer 
the  law.  Ho  cannot  escape  from  his  own 
personal  and  individual  responsibility  in 
the  case.  If  capital  punishments  be  re- 
ally necessary  and  right  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  state  of  society  in  which  we 
live,  of  course  he  is  absolved  ;  but,  if  it 
be  proved,  as  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the 
239  crimes  in  which  the  extreme  penalty 
has  been  abolished,  that  it  is  not,  then  I 
say  ho  is  involved  in  an  awful  responsi- 
bility in  maintaining  a  law  for  taking 
away  human  life  when  the  necessity  for  it 
no  longer  exists.  An  able  foreign  writer 
says,  **  That  none  can  govern  wisely  who 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  inferior  part 
of  human  natui*c.*  But  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Government  acts. 
They  would  deter  men  from  crime  by  the 
exhibition  of  that  only  which  is  terrible 
and  brutal.  I  believe  that  is  a  course 
which  never  will  deter  men  from  crime. 
But  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  another  course,  his  office  would  bo 
relieved  from  a  responsibility  so  great 
and  so  awful  that  I  wonder  how  any  man 
can  dare  to  retain  it.  The  moral  feeling 
of  the  public  would  then  be  no  longer  out- 
raged by  these  brutal  exhibitions,  and 
Christianity  would  bo  advanced.  What 
\ou  want  to  teach  the  people  is,  to  regard 
human  life  as  sacred,  and  that  man  should 
not  lift  up  his  hand  against  his  fellow- 
man;  but  to  teach  them  that,  you  must 
first  take  from  before  their  eyes  an  action 
of  the  law  which  shows  them  that  the  law 
does  not  hold  human  lifo  sacred.  I  havo 
I  been  informed  that  at  the  first  execution 
at  a  town  in  Ireland  60  persons  fainted  ; 
I  at  the  next  spectacle  of  the  kind  only  a 
[fow  persons  fainted  ;  and  that  now,  so 
accustomed  aro  tho  people  to  the  sight,  it 
is  witnessed  almost  without  a  shudder. 
If  you  wish  to  teach  the  people  to  reve- 
rence human  life,  you  must  first  show 
them  that  you  roverenco  it  yourselves. 
An  old  English  writer,  Chaucer,  says  of 
his  *•  Parson  '* — 

"  Christ's  lore,  and  his  Apostles  twelve 

He  preached,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself." 

And  if  wo  would  teach  men  to  reverence 
and  respect  tho  lives  of  their  fellow  men. 


the  first  and  most  powerful  atep  we  eouldi 
take  would  be  to  abandon  the  nalter  and' 
the  scalfold,  and  to  practise  the  doctrine  I 
we  wuuld  inculcate  u|ion  the  people. 

Siu  G.  GR£Y  wished  to  remark,  in 
order  to  prevent  misunderstaodingv  that 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  aa  Secretary 
of  State,  in  doubtful  cases  of  fact  and  evi- 
dence, to  refer  to  the  Judge  who  presided 
at  the  trial;  but  he  had  never  intended  to 
imply  that  any  degree  of  responaibilitj  in 
reference  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
rested  with  tho  Judge.  The  whole  and 
undivided  responsibility  of  advising  the 
Crown  to  assent  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  rested,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  S.  ADAIR  said,  he  had  the  mia- 
fortune  to  differ  from  the  Home  Secretary 
on  this  question.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  asked  if  the  State  was  not  jua- 
tified  in  taking  measures  to  preeervo  innn- 
merable  lives;  but  tho  complaint  was,  that 
tho  measures  taken  in  that  direction  were 
not  such  as  they  could  in  conscience  anp- 
poi-t.  lie  believed  it  perfectly  possible  to 
devise  a  system  of  secondary  punishments 
that  should  bo  adequate  to  tho  prevention 
of  crime,  and  that  the  certainty  of  passing 
a  lifetime  in  seclusion  and  penitence 
without  tho  possibility  of  escape  would 
deter  from  crime  more  eficctually  than  the 
scafiuld.  lie  had  heard  it  alleged  as  a 
reason  against  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, that  there  would  be  a  probability 
or  possibility  of  the  relaxation  of  punish- 
ment. It  appeared  to  him  that  when  the 
public  were  once  satisfied  that  a  punish- 
ment should  bo  substituted  for  that  of 
capital  punishment,  they  would  insist  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  becomo  an 
understood  and  irrevocable  practice  that 
under  no  circumstances,  failing  tho  pro- 
duction of  fresh  evidence,  should  any  al- 
teration or  commutation  be  permitted. 
During  tho  last  three  years  the  average 
annual  number  of  persons  sentenced  to 
death  was  in  Scotland  four ;  and  in  Ireland, 
excluding  the  memorable  year  of  1848,  it 
was  from  25  to  30.  He  was  not  aware 
on  how  many  of  that  number  the  sentence 
of  death  was  carried  into  execution,  but 
he  believed  it  was  comparatively  small — 
19  had  been  mentioned;  but  from  what 
class  were  those  crimiuals  taken?  He 
apprehended  they  were  taken  either  from 
a  class  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
high  intellectual  and  moral  education,  but 
bad  set  at  nought  that  education  so  far  aa 
to  commit  deeds  of  blood;  or  they  were 
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taken  from  a  lower  grade  of  society.  It 
appeared  to  htm  that  to  the  class  of  crimi- 
nals who  had  had  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion and  intellectual  training,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  had  no  terror.  That  was 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  Rush, 
whose  atrocities  were  of  the  most  fright- 
ful character ;  he,  by  some  fearful  perver- 
sion of  mind,  arrived  at  the  certain  belief 
that  the  change  of  existence  which  the 
scaffold  brought  to  him  would  be  the  entry 
into  glory  in  a  happier  state.  There  was 
a  lower  class  of  those  criminals  who  in  like 
manner  were  encouraged  into  a  similar  be- 
lief. He  would  allude  to  a  case  which 
occurred  at  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  of  a  crime  committed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  atrocity,  and 
for  which  no  sympathy  was  felt  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  He  observed  with  some  surprise 
the  state  of  mind  into  which  the  male  crim- 
inal was  brought  in  that  case.  The  clergy- 
man who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner,  that  when  he  was  about  to 
be  pinioned  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
be  reprieved  if  any  man  would  give  him 
10,000^.  He  (Mr.  S.  Adair)  would  not 
speculate  on  the  sincerity  of  those  feelings 
evinced  by  criminals  in  their  last  moments, 
but  he  thought  the  law  would  do  well  to 
put  an  end  to  those  wretched  and  miser- 
able exhibitions,  a  course  which  he  firmly 
believed  would  in  no  degree  tend  to  impair 
the  security  which  the  law  should  throw 
around  the  life  of  every  subject. 

Mr.  EWART,  in  reply,  would  merely 
observe  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary  had  been  less  ha^py  than 
usual  in  meeting  the  Motion,  not  from  want 
of  ability,  but  from  want  of  argument. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  40;  Noes 
46 :  Majority  46. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Adair,  H.  £.  Heyworth,  L. 


Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Walmsloy,  Sir  J. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 

List  of 

Ashley,  Lord 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Bdlew,  R.  M. 
Bennot,  P. 
Blaokall,  S.  W. 
Blair,  S. 

Bouveric,  hon.  E.  P. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Ghatterton,  Col. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Drunmiond,  H. 
Dundas,  G. 

Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fortesciie,  hon.  J.  W. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hatchell,  J. 


TILLBK8. 

Ewart,  W. 
Hume,  J. 


the  Noes. 

Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hope,  A. 
Howard,  Lord  £. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Martin,  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Parker,  J. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pusey,  P. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  Sir  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Somerville,rt.hon.  SirW. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Wakloy,  T. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobbold,  J.  0. 
Cobden,  R. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 


Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lushington,  C. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Connor,  F. 


D'Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T.  Pearson,  C. 

Duncan,  G.  Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 

Ellis,  J.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Fagan,  W.  Scholefleld,  W. 

Fox,  W.  J.  Sidney,  Aid. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.  Smith,  J.  B. 

Harris,  R.  Tanored,  H.  W, 

Heywood,  J,  Thompson,  Col. 

VOL,  CXII.    [third  series.] 


THE  CHARTER. 

Mr.  F.  O'CONNOR  then  proceeded  to 
bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice:  That  the  House,  recognising 
the  great  principle  that  labour  is  the  source 
of  all  wealth — that  the  people  are  the  only 
legitimate  source  of  power — that  the  la- 
bourer should  be  the  first  partaker  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry — that  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,  and 
should  be  resisted;  and  believing  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  would  be  best  de- 
veloped by  laws  made  by  representatives 
chosen  by  the  labouring  classes,  in  con- 
junction with  those  who  live  by  other  in- 
dustrial pursuits — that,  in  recognition  of  the 
above  great  truths,  the  House  adopts  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  document  en- 
titled 'The  People's  Charter' — namely, 
annual  elections,  universal  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  no  pro- 
perty qualification,  and  payment  of  Mem- 
bers. He  said,  one  way  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  crime  of  murder,  which  they  had 
just  been  discussing,  would  be  the  placing 
our  representative  system  on  such  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  basis  as  that  every  person 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  represented  in 
that  House.  He  begged  to  inform  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  however  the 
opinions  of  the  people  on  this  question 
might  be  neglected  now,  simply  because 
they  were  quiet  when  trade  was  good,  as 
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vy>rj  M  tluht  trwi':  V^carr.':  I>v],  which  wouM  ' 

j#. ';  * '/ J .  J  ::.  •:  •  •.   "■.*..    ;;* . .--';  at  *-.  ri  v. .  r.  :  r. i '* 
th*ry  dM  r.  yw,  /,r  ihari  th-jv  Lo/i  -ivr.o  or*  ar.y 

ftp*:/:*.    Vj    Ir.':    J#V/pl':  of    lr(:!ar.>i,  that    lh»;V  j 

attv:f.':'l   fi'j   ir/jjiOrtariC';   wljatorer   to  the  ! 
CharV;r,    or  to   any   ni'ras.Tir.r   which    that  ! 
Ho'i-';   pai!f'r«l   f'ir   th'iit   c'/iritry;  but  this 
wifcfl  a  \**:t\'A  of  calm  i'j  Ir*!ari'],  an  J  now 
wai  th*;  v'-ry  tl rno  for  rfcon/Lllirj^  the  [•<;•>- 
pl<;   to   tKo  0'r.*;ninj':rit  of  the  'lay,  whirh 
it  wo'jI'J  he  exoee'iirj::Iy  <lii?if'ii!t  to  do  in 
tirije-.    wh«-ri   trvle  Wrame    had.      In  that 
Hoiisi':  105  Meriih'r?»  rat  for  Ireland,  repre- 
nentiri;?  h/}*^)/)^}^)  of  population;  Scotland 
relunied  .O'J  MernlK;r?r;  whiNt  for  K norland, 
repre-.entiri^j  no    more     tliari     don  hie    the 
ji'jpijlatiori  of  Ireland,  they  had  o'/)  Mem- 
U;r-.,    h<iii^  nearly  fiv*:  to  one  as  to  those 
who   r'prehent«:d    Ireland,      lie  contended 
that  the  people  of  Kri;^Iand  wi.-re  more  en- 
lightened, and   more  prepared   now  to  ru- 
C'ive  the  changes  whieh  he  a<ikcd  for  than 
the   people  of   any  other  country  in  the 
world.     With  respect  to  France,  that  coun- 
try wan  not  now  a  Kepuhlic,  hut  a  com- 
plete; deMpotlhm.     In  France,  at  the  prc- 
Hcnt  moui(:nt,  the  houAC  of  the  Fresiucnt 
waK  Hurrounded  day  and  night  by  Boldi(irs 
with  fixed  bayonctH;  and  the  National  As- 
hembly,  where  the  representatives  of  the 
people  met  to  enact  the  laws,  was  always 
Hurrounded  in  like  manner  by  soldiers  with 
fixed   bayonets,  while  that  Assembly  was 
sitting.     France  was  now  more  of  a  des- 
potic Power  than  it  ever  was  before.    Any 
newspaper,  for  instance,  published  in  Paris, 
containing  anything  reflecting  on  the  Pre- 
sident, or  the  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  free  through  the 
portt.     The  House,  therefore,  had  no  right 
to  look  to  France  now  as  an  instance  why 
they  should  not  give  the  people  of  this 
country  greater  power  than  they  had  at 
the  present  moment.  lie  admitted  his  Mo- 
tion was  a  kind  of  annual  farce,  constituted 
as  the  House  was  at  present.       In  this 
country  capital  was  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  capitalists  sitting  behind  the  Ministry 
would  support  the  Ministry  in  any  measure 
which   was   antagonistic   to   the  working 
classes.     Did  not  that  prove  that  the  en- 
tire ])olicy  of  the  Ministry  was  based  on 
the  su])port  th(»y  received  from  the  capi- 
talists of  the  country  ?     This  question  in- 
teresteil  every  class  of  persons  out  of  that 
House,  and  before  ho  sat  down  some  hon. 
(icntlumau  might  perhaps  get  up  and  pro^ 


ys^  that  tho  Hooie  be  cofznted;  but  lei 
hirr*  Mr.  F.  0 'Connor »  inform  hoo-  IfciB- 
r-  r*  thit  the  pei.'ple  oatslde  had  no  eoafi- 
•ior;?'-  i.'i  t'ri&t  Iloaso.  ForiD'erlT,  when  the 
f  'f.in^r  was  propounded  to  the  HovnCv 
nA'jZiU:7  {>etit:otu  were  presented  in  its  &- 
Tour:  but  on  th:^  occasion,  he  rejoieed  to 
aiy  that  n<'it  a  -ingle  petition  had  been  pre- 
•ent'i-il  in  it*  favour.  Hi«  only  object  wna 
to  n;ake  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  rich. 
He  co'ild  not  understand  the  conduct  of  the 
ppitecti'inint-  in  refusing  their  snpport  to 
the  M'^tion  of  the  hon.  Member  tor  West 
.Surr^'V  the  oth«'r  niirht  for  the  extension  of 
thf  a:rriciiltiiral  franchise.  Thcv  were  for 
plaeinr;  all  power  in  the  hands  of  that  class, 
and  yet  to  a  man  they  voted  against  it. 
Look  at  the  result  of  the  presont  system. 
The  We^it  Uiding  of  Yorkshire,  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Bath,  for  instance,  each  retam- 
ed  one  Tory  and  one  Whig,  and  thej  would 
find  that  a  House  thus  divided  against  it- 
self could  not  stand.  What  he  desired  to 
see  wa!<,  that  the  land  should  be  cultivated 
according  to  the  national  requirements, 
and  not  according  to  political  patronage; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Charter 
were  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  thej 
would  cease  to  import  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and,  in  fact,  become  an  exporting 
countrv. 

Notice  taken,  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  forty 
Members  not  being  present, 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Nino  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  July  12,  1850. 

Minutes.]     PrDLic  Bills. — 2*  Monicipal    Cor- 
|>oration8  (Ireland). 

lt(j>i/fft:d. — Sheep  and  Cattio  Contagious  Dia- 
ordrn)  Prevention  Continuance ;  Court  of  Chan- 
cery (Ireland). 

3*  Court  of  Chancery;  Metropolitan  Interments; 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  ;  Turnpike 
Koads  (Ireland). 

RAILWAYS  ABANDONMENT  BILL. 

Commons'  Amendments  considered. 
Some  Amendments  agreed  to. 

Lord  REDESDALE  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  an  omission  of  a  proviso  in 
Clause  19,  which  declared  that  the  Act 
should  not  release  the  company  from  lia- 
bility to  complete  the  purchase  of  land 
where  the  contract  for  purchase  had  been 
in  part  performed,  or  the  price  fixed  and 
ascertained  before  the  passing  of  the  Aet. 
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The  noble  Lord  moyed  that  the  proTUO  be 
restored. 

Lord  GRANVILLE  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord. 

On  Question,  that  their  Lordships  do 
agree  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Commons, 
their  Lordships  divided:  —  Content  34; 
Not-Content  38 :  Majority  4. 

List  of  the  Contents. 


Arohbishop  of  Canter- 

Waldegrave 

bury 

BIIH0P8. 

DUKE, 

Down 

Norfolk 

Manoheiter 

1UIIQUE88E8. 

BAR0N8. 

Donegal 

Byron 

Lansdowne 

Camoya 

Wettminster 

Crewe 

SARLfl. 

Cremome 

Bessborough 

Colbome 

Bruce 

Dormer 

Carlisle 

Eddisbury 

Cowper 

Elphinstone 

Fingall 

Foley 

Granville 

Hatberton 

Grey 

Kinnaird 

Minto 

Langdale 

Morley 

Portman 

Shaftesbury 

Monteagle 

Strafford 

Wrotte^ey 

Then  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  reasons  to  be  offered  to  the  Com- 
mons at  a  Conference,  for  their  Lordships 
disagreeing  to  the  said  Amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Marquess  of 
LANSDOWNE,  this  Bill  was  read  3«. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Bill  do  pass. 

The  Marquess  of  WBSTMEATH  said, 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  before  the 
Bill  was  passed.  As  a  ground  for  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  it  was  alleged 
that  there  was  a  dwindling  away  of  the 
constituency  of  Ireland;  but  it  was  a  re- 
markable thing  that  there  was  not  a  single 
petition  presented  to  either  House  of  Par- 
liament urging  that  circumstance  as  a  rea- 
son for  the  passing  of  this  measure.  He 
denied  that  the  constituency  had  dwindled 
away,  though  the  number  of  registered 
voters  had  decreased,  because  there  had 
been  a  famine  in  Ireland.  He  thought 
that  an  SI,  franchise  would  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  pauper  franchise,  and 
he  even  thought  witn  a  151.  qualification 
there  still  would  be  a  pauper  franchise. 
They  had  been  threatened  with  the  disap- 
probation of  another  assembly  for  raising 
the  franchise  to  151. ;  but  a  threat  of  that 
kind  would  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

BiU  passed. 


COUNTY  COURT  EXTENSION  BILL. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  already 
given  their  Lordships  notice  that  he  would 
propose  certain  amendments  in  this  BiU, 
those  amendments  being  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  to  the  Bill  the  most  material  enact- 
ments of  his  Bill  of  1833,  but  which  were 
omitted  in  this  Bill.  One  of  these  was  the 
introduction  of  a  clause,  giving  parties  the 
liberty  of  going  either  before  the  Superior 
Courts  or  the  County  Courts,  in  cases 
where  the  amount  was  between  201.  and 
502.;  another  was  to  give  the  power  of 
appeal  on  points  of  law;  the  thurd  was  the 
consent  clause,  allowing  parties  in  any 
suit,  to  any  amount,  and  of  any  descrip- 
tion, to  have  their  cause  tried  in  the 
County  Court,  if  both  agreed  that  it  should 
be  so  tried.  Of  course  he  approved  the 
Bill  when  so  amended;  but  he  thought 
there  was  every  reason  why  this  impor- 
tant measure  —  the  most  important  that 
had  come  before  their  Lordships  for  many 
years  —  should  be  sent  before  a  Select 
Committee.  It  was  a  most  important  mea- 
sure, inasmuch  as,  though  601,  was  the 
maximum  in  the  Bill,  yet  it  included  a 
vast  amount  of  causes,  for  the  average  of 
all  cases  tried  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  were  for  sums  under  401,  He 
had  once  shown  their  Lordships  that  for  the 
whole  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  dur- 
ing the  spring  assizes  of  one  particular 
year,  the  average  in  cases  was  for  sums 
either  of  151,  16«.,  or  161.  15«.,  he  could 
not  now  remember  which;  and,  therefore, 
he  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  present  mea- 
sure. He  might  instance  also  the  extreme 
interest  which  was  felt  on  the  subject 
throughout  aU  the  country.  Never  in  all 
his  Parliamentary  experience  had  so  many 
letters,  besides  the  numerous  petitions, 
been  intrusted  to  him  on  any  subject;  and 
from  various  parties  he  had  received  nu*i 
merouB  suggestions  and  amendments  which 
he  was  requested  to  propose.  Many  of 
these  referred  to  matters  of  detail,  and 
required  careful  consideration — ^first,  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  merits;  and,  secondly,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they  did 
not  interfere  with  other  parts  of  the  Bill.  He 
had  therefore  come  to  the  resolution  of 
suggesting  that  their  Lordships  should  not 
proceed  further  that  day  with  the  BiD,  but 
should  agree  to  send  it  before  a  Select 
Committee,  where  those  clauses  of  the  Bill 
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of  1833,  wbich  he  proposed  should  be 
adopted,  might  be  taken  into  full  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  He  did  not  propose 
this  Committee  with  the  slightest  intention 
of  delaying  the  measure;  for  if  he  found 
that  there  was  any  intention  of  that  kind, 
be  would  at  once  move  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress;  and  he  gave  this  notice  to 
whoever  might  intend  to  create  delay  in 
the  Select  Committee,  that  he  would  be 
the  first  to  meet  that  attempt  by  moving 
that  the  Chairman  report,  and  then  let 
the  House  deal  with  the  Bill  in  the 
best  way  it  could.  That,  he  thought, 
would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that 
this  measure  would  not  be  delayed  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  its  efiici- 
ency.  He  was  delighted  to  state  to  their 
Lordships — and  he  was  sure  they  would  all 
rejoice  at  the  intelligence — that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the 
author  of  the  former  County  Court  of 
1845  Bill,  was  so  far  recovered  after  his 
late  operation,  that  he  would  be  able 
to  attend  in  his  place  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day next,  when  they  would  have  the  great 
benefit  of  his  advice  on  this  measure.  He 
believed  he  might  say  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  approved  of  the  measure,  pro- 
vided the  amendments  suggested  were 
made.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Denman)  was  unable,  from  bad 
health,  to  attend  in  the  House  ;  but 
he  was  in  communication  with  him  on 
this  subject,  and  but  for  the  late  Post 
Office  alterations  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
ceive and  lay  before  their  Lordships  on 
Monday  next  a  full  statement  of  the  doubts 
entertained  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  the  amendments  he  proposed,  if  any, 
beyond  those  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
stated.  But,  at  all  events,  on  Tuesday  he 
would  be  in  possession  of  a  communication 
from  him  embracing  a  statement  of  his 
views.  He  hoped  they  would  also  have 
the  attendance  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Whamcliffe),  who  last  year  so  ably  and  so 
industriously  represented  the  great  mer- 
cantile interest  of  the  city  of  London  on 
the  important  matters  connected  with  the 
Bankrupt  Law  Amendment  Bill.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  then  proposed  that 
the  Bill  should  be  sent  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  WHARFCLIFFE  thought,  that 
if  their  Lordships  were  certain  there  was 
sufficient  time,  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  send  the  Bill  before  a  Select 
Committee;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  pre- 
sent period  of  the  SessioDi  they  could  not 


be  without  doubts  on  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  see  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  very  prolonged  inves- 
tigation, and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
that  such  a  course  was  likely  to  lead  to  an 
improvement  of  the  measure. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that,  bdieving 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) to  be  a  most  sincere  friend  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  their  Lordships   generally 
were  anxious  that  the  Bill  should  go  out 
in  the  most  perfect  form,  he  should  be 
most  reluctant  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
recommendation  for  sending  the  Bill  to  a 
Select   Committee.     But   in   agreeing  to 
that  suggestion  there  was  this  difficulty 
that  the  House  had  already  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  alterations  of  a 
minor  character  only  affecting  the  details, 
might  be  best  effected  in  a  committee  up 
stairs.     But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
proposed  three  very  important  alterations 
in   the  Bill   itself.     One  was,   what   the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  called  the  optional 
clause.     Now  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would 
consider  it  a  very  great  improvement  that 
if  both  parties  agreed  they  should  have 
the   option  of  taking  their  case  to  the 
court  above  ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  not 
object  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  to 
that  effect.     The  next  clause  suggested 
by  the   noble  and   learned  Lord  was  to 
give  the  power  of  appeal  from  the  County 
Courts  on  points  of  law  but  not  of  fact ; 
and  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  not  object 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  giving  a  pro- 
perly guarded  right  of  appeal.     But  with 
respect  to  the   other  suggestion  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  based  upon  the 
provision  of  his  own  Bill  of  1833,  creating 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  Superior 
Courts  as  well  as  the  Small  Debts  Courts, 
that  suggestion  it  was  that  constituted  his 
(Lord  Beaumont's)  main  diffculty  in  as- 
senting to  send  the  Bill  before  a  Select 
Committee,  because,  to  establish  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  that  nature,  would 
go  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  after  the  principle  had 
been  already  affirmed  by  their  Lordships. 
If  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  however, 
would  leave  that  clause  to  be  considered  in 
the  House  subsequently  to  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  being  brought  up, 
so  that  a  division  of  the  House  might  be 
taken  on  the  clause  after  the  Committee 
upstairs  had  reported,  he  (Lord  Beaumont) 
would  accede  to  the  Bill  being  sent  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  would  hare  no  oh- 
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jection  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  and  allow 
the  clause  to  be  deferred  till  the  Select 
Committee  had  reported.  However,  he 
would  just  state  that  in  the  principle  of 
the  concurrent  jurisdiction,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  all  the  law  au- 
thorities, both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it. 
Lord  Ljndhurst,  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord 
Dcnroan,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell, 
and  other  eminent  authorities,  all  concur- 
red with  him  in  thinking  such  a  provision 
indispensable  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
present  measure. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  in  assenting  to 
the  Bill  going  to  a  Select  Committee, 
wished  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  House  that  he  gave  his  assent  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  delay. 

On  Question,  Amendment  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  July  12,  1850. 

Minutes.]  New  Writb. — For  Devonport  v.  Sir 
John  Romilly,  Attorney  General. — For  South- 
ampton t/.  Alexander  James  Edward  Cockburn, 
Esq.,  Solicitor  General. — For  Tamworth,  v,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  deceased. — 
For  Chester  City,  v.  Sir  J.  Jervis,  Chlltem 
Hundreds. 

1*  Highway  Rates;  Landlord  and  Tenants. 

2*  General  Board  of  Health  TNo.  2) ;  Appoint- 
ments to  Offices,  &c. ;  Bills  of  Exchange ; 
Stock  in  Trade;  Turnpike  Acta  Continuance, 
&c. ;  Upton  cum  Chalvey  Marriages  Validity. 

3*  Court  of  Exchequer  (Ireland);  Incorporation 
of  Boroughs  Confirmation  (No.  2). 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  said,  that  this  was 
an  awkward  time  to  go  on  Mrith  the  Bill, 
as  they  had  no  opportunity  of  receinng 
the  opinions  of  the  hoards  of  guardians  on 
it.  It  would  he  much  hotter  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  hrought  it  forward  earlier. 
He  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  medical  hoard  to  superintend 
the  medical  charities  of  Ireland.  It  might 
he  said  that  it  could  not  he  called  a  sepa- 
rate hoard,  as  it  was  to  he  taken  from  the 
Poor  Law  Board  ;  hut  it  should  he  recol- 
lected that  they  vested  it  with  separate 
separate  powers,  and  it  would  he  inevitably 
a  separate  hoard.  He  deprecated  their 
paying  any  attention  to  the  evidence  given 
before  Committees  before  the  year  1847» 


as,  up  to  that  time,  the  poor-law  system 
was  new,  and  little  known  before  that 
year.  This  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stood, 
would  throw  great  expense  upon  the  poor 
payers  of  the  poor-rate,  who  would  not 
have  any  control  over  it.  It  would  also  be 
very  injurious  to  the  poor,  by  giving  them 
too  easy  facilities  for  medical  relief.  The 
best  way  to  keep  men  in  health,  was  to  let 
them  have  no  time  to  be  ill.  He  thought 
that  the  least  that  should  be  done  would 
be  to  postpone  the  Bill  for  another  year. 
He  should  move  the  omission  of  such 
words  as  would  suffice  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
separate  board. 

Sir  W.  SOMBRVILLE  said,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  he  disapproved  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  evidence  which  had  been 
given  before  either  House  of  Parliament 
should  be  deprecated.  He  believed  that  a 
more  objectionable  system  than  that  of  the 
medical  charities  in  Ireland  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  oppressive  to  the  ratepay- 
ers, unfortunate  as  regarded  the  medical 
charge,  and  demoralising  to  the  medical 
profession.  His  hon.  Friend  had  proceeded 
upon  a  fallacy  altogether;  his  hon.  Friend 
had  proposed  to  strike  out  those  clauses 
of  the  Bill  which  established  a  separate 
board.  There  was  no  such  thing.  The 
board  was  composed  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  were  added  to  the  board ;  it  was  a 
combined  board,  and  was  not,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed,  an  exclusively  medi- 
cal board.  He  would  state  what  he  in- 
tended to  propose  in  this  clause.  He  would 
give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power,  by  war- 
rant under  his  hand,  to  appoint  two  per- 
sons who,  with  the  assistant  commissioners, 
should  be  commissioners  of  the  board.  He 
believed  that  if  the  House  could  pass  this 
Bill,  they  would  afford  better  relief  to  the 
sick  poor  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  MOORE  hoped  the  House  would 
not  adopt  the  compromise.  The  proposi- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Mallow  would  absolutely  destroy  the  most 
vital  and  necessary  element  of  the  success 
of  the  measure. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  provide  that  there  should  be  one 
competent  and  responsible  physician  or 
surgeon  upon  the  board  instead  of  three, 
on  the  ground  of  expense.  He  believed 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  attendance  on 
the  part  of  respectable  medical  men  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 
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Sir  W.  SOMERVILLB  opposed  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  said,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  contemplated  the  appointment  of 
a  man  of  the  first  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  put  it  to  the  Committee,  whe- 
ther it  was  likely  a  man  of  eminence  in 
his  profession  would  have  time  to  attend 
to  the  duties  imposed. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  18; 
Noes  58  :  Majority  40. 

Same  Clause.  Amendment  proposed, 
page  1,  line  9,  after  the  words  "  physi- 
cians or  surgeons/*  to  insert  the  words 
"  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  proposed  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  27; 
Noes  50  :  Majority  23. 

Lord  NAAS  then  moved  the  addition 
of  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  should  ho  responsible 
for  all  the  acts  of  the  board. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Proviso  be 
there  added. 

The  Committee  divided  :  — Ayes  24 ; 
Noes  60  :  Majority  36. 

House  resumccf. 

Committee  report  progress. 

CHARGES  ON  PORTUGUESE  WINES 
SENT  TO  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he  had  received 
any  satis^ctory  answer  from  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
importers  of  wine,  the  produce  of  Portugal, 
against  the  impost  of  6^.  per  pipe  levied 
upon  wine  exported  to  England,  when  six- 
pence the  pipe  only  is  imposed  upon  wine 
exported  to  America  ?  The  wine  mer- 
chants of  London  had  petitioned  that 
House,  and  had  complained  that  they  were 
greatly  aggrieved  by  those  exactions,  which 
checked  the  importation  of  wine  to  this 
country.  Ho  conceived  the  consumers  of 
wine  in  this  country  had  a  right  to  be  put 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tions by  Portugal.  He  was  aware  that 
the  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  these 
exactions  was  the  decision  of  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company,  which  claimed  some  pecu- 
liar privileges  with  regard  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  wine  to  England.  It  appeared  this 
duty  often  amounted  to  30,  40,  or  even  50 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  wine. 

Viscount  PALMERS  TON  replied  that 
repeated  communicatiooB  had  been  made 


to  Baron  Moncorvo  on  this  subjeot,  wbidi 
was  of  very  considerable  importaaoe  to  the 
British  consumers  of  wine;  but  he  was  Borrj 
to  say  that  he  was  unable  at  present  to 
state  to  the  House  that  any  satiafactoiy 
results  had  been  arrived  at  from  his  com- 
munications with  the  Portuguese  GoTern- 
ment.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
imposition  of  extra  duty  was  not  only  injuri- 
ous to  the  British  consumer,  but  also  to  the 
Portuguese  wine-grower.  Not  only  the 
additional  charge,  but  the  very  mode  of 
classifying  the  wines  for  the  British  mar- 
ket, was  productive  of  much  injury;  for 
only  one-half  of  the  descriptions  of  wines 
produced  could  be  exported  to  this  country. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  not  de«st 
from  making  such  representations  to  the 
Government  of  Portugal  as  they  ihonght 
most  likely  to  induce  it  to  alter  the  present 
system. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  MR.  BARON  ALDERSON 
ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  PATE. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  that  seeing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  in  his  place,  he 
wished  to  put  some  questions  to  him  on 
a  matter,  as  he  conceived,  vital  to  the 
character  of  the  English  Bench,  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  this 
country.  In  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  yesterday, 
on  the  trial  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pate, 
for  a  wanton  and  cowardly  attack  on  Her 
Majesty,  and  who  was  found  guilty  with- 
out any  recommendation  to  mercy,  he 
found  that  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  who  was 
the  learned  Judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  had  imputed  to  him  the  following 
words  in  passing  sentence  on  the  pri- 
soner : — 

"  Considering  who  you  are — the  station  in  life 
jou  have  filled — and  the  respectability  of  your 
connexions,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  t« 
inflict  upon  you,  as  we  might  have  done,  th«  dis- 
graceful punishment  of  whipping,  becaoae  we  have 
some  feeling  of  respect  for  you,  even  in  your  pre- 
sent miserable  and  unfortunate  position.  We  do 
not  wish  to  add  to  the  disgrace  of  your  fiunily. 
We  have  some  respect  for  you,  thoi^;h  you  had 
none  for  others." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  these  were  words 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and  he 
hoped  almost  unprecedented;  for,  if  tmlj 
reported,  they  must  seriously  affect  the 
character  of  one  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
equal  and  just  administration  of  the  cri> 
minal  law;  he,  therefore,  trusted  he  might 
be  allowed  to  put  some  queilioiii  on  the 
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subject  to  the  right  hon.  Genilemaii.  First, 
ho  wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  seen  the  report  of  the  words 
which  he  had  read,  and  which  were  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  ?  Also  whe- 
ther, if  he  had  seen  them,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  accuracy  of  the  report  ?  And  whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  report  proving  to  be 
accurate,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  tender  some 
advice  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  ?  He 
considered  this  subject  affected  the  honour, 
the  dignity,  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
Bench,  and  calculated  most  seriously  to 
affect  that  estimation  and  respect  with 
which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  within 
these  realms. 

Sir  G.  grey  replied  that  he  had  read 
the  proceedings  at  the  trial  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  referred,  and  he  had  not  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  Judge  for 
any  explanation  of  what  he  said  in  passmg 
sentence.  He  had  not  done  so  because  he 
did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  calling  upon 
any  Judge  of  the  land  to  give  reasons  for 
what  he  did,  or  to  afford  explanations  as  to 
his  conduct  in  the  exercbe  of  his  judicial 
functions. 

MONUMENT  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  to  consider  an  Address  to  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  a  monument  be  erected 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter's, 
Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  on  the  political  services  or  on  the 
public  character  of  the  deceased  statesman. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  House  will 
be  desirous  to  testify  the  sorrow  it  feels  at 
the  loss  this  country  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I  take 
it  for  granted,  because  on  the  first  notifica- 
tion of  the  melancholy  event,  the  House 
spontaneously  agreed  to  adjourn  for  the 
day.  I  take  it  for  granted,  because  the 
feeling  of  regret  which  prevails  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  country  has  been 
very  general  and  very  deeply  felt  and  ex- 
pressed, thus  testifying  the  high  estimation 
in  which  it  held  the  services  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  I  take  it  for  granted,  from  the  feel- 
ing which  waa  obvioua  when  I  wished  to 


propose  that  a  public  funeral  should  be 
ordered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  re- 
spect of  this  House  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
observations  which  I  then  made  appeared 
to  meet  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  this  House.  I  may  also  advert  to  the 
general  sympathy  of  respect  and  esteem 
which  has  been  manifested  at  this  sudden 
and  afflicting  event  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  foreign  countries,  which  is  a  re- 
markable demonstration  that  this  calamity 
is  considered  not  less  a  loss  to  other  na- 
tions than  to  this  country.  I  believe  it  is 
without  precedent  that  the  National  As- 
sembly of  France  should  agree  to  enter  on 
the  minutes  of  its  proceedings  the  words 
of  its  President  expressive  of  its  respect 
for  the  character,  and  its  sorrow  for  the 
death,  of  a  British  statesman.  Such,  there- 
fore, being  the  circumstances,  known  to  all, 
patent  to  aU,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  this 
House,  the  seat  of  his  exertions,  and  which 
has  BO  often  witnessed  the  exercise  of  the 
great  abilities  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
will  be  anxious  to  place  on  record  some 
permanent  testimonial  of  their  respect  for 
his  worth  and  talents.  Taking  this  view 
'of  the  subject,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
in  which  way  the  testimony  should  be 
made.  I  adverted  to  a  public  funeral  on 
a  former  occasion,  but  I  did  not  persist,  in 
consequence  of  what  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  who  was  a  near 
friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, who  informed  the  House  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  left  express  directions 
that  his  funeral  should  be  as  private  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit.  Of  course  I  can- 
not think,  in  the  present  instance,  of  pro- 
posing such  acts  as  were  adopted  by  this 
House  to  testify  its  respect  on  the  death 
Mr.  Percival  and  of  Mr.  Canning,  when 
this  House  agreed  to  make  some  prorision 
for  the  families  of  those  distinguished  men, 
who  had'died  in  the  public  service.  There 
remains  only,  as  I  conceive,  the  proposal 
of  the  erection  of  a  public  monument,  by 
which  we  may  show,  or  endeavour  to  show, 
the  sense  of  the  loss  the  country  has  sus- 
tained. Perhaps  I  may  in  this  place  state 
that  Her  Majesty,  being  anxious  to  show 
the  sense  which  the  Crown  entertained  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  the  Crown,  desired  me  to  inform  Lady 
Peel  that  Her  Majesty  was  anxious  to  be- 
stow upon  her  the  same  rank  as  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  widow  of  Mr.  Canning.  I  received 
this  dayan  answer  to  this  offer  on  the  part 
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of  the  Crown,  which  I  immediately  com- 
municated to  Her  Majesty,  in  which  Lady 
Peel  Bays  it  is  her  own  wish  to  hear  no 
other  name  than  that  hy  which  Sir  Rohert 
Feel  was  known.  Lady  Peel  has  also  in- 
timated that  a  specific  direction  was  left 
for  his  family  hy  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  which  ho  desires  that  no  ono  of  his 
family  would  receive  any  title  or  public  re- 
ward in  respect  of  any  services  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  rendered  the 
country.  This  was  the  stronger  reason  i 
why  this  House  should  desire  that  some 
other  testimonial  should  remain,  by  which 
this  House  might  testify  its  feeling  with 
respect  to  an  event  so  sudden,  and  that  a 
calamity  so  great  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  by  without  notice.  I  have  already  said 
that  1  did  not  mean  to  enter  u])on  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  public  services  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  I  will  not  enter  at  this  time  into 
the  nature  of  tho  measures  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  as  the  mover,  or  of 
which  ho  was  the  advocate.  I  think  it  far 
better  to  refer  to  the  example  which  has 
recently  been  given  under  the  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  with 
tho  view  of  considering  how  far  the  fine 
arts  might  bo  made  available  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Tho  Committee  of  this  Commission,  formed 
of  persons  of  different  political  opinions, 
had  to  consider  the  eminent  men  in  com- 
memoration of  whom  statues  should  bo 
erected,  and  among  others,  they  determined 
that  statues  of  Hampden  and  Lord  Falk- 
land should  bo  placed  in  this  building.  If 
any  one  was  disposed  to  open  a  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  of  those  great  men,  not 
only  in  their  Parliamentary  struggles  in 
tho  Houso  of  Commons,  but  also  in  the 
contests  in  which  they  shed  their  blood, 
and  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  no  one  could 
como  to  this  House  and  say  that  both  were 
deserving  of  tho  same  distinction.  But  I 
imagine  the  Gentlemen  who  formed  this 
Commission  felt  that  they  were  both  men 
of  such  splendid  talents  and  such  manly 
virtues  as  to  adorn  the  age  in  which  tbcy 
lived;  and  however  different  their  views, 
and  however  various  their  talents,  they 
had  both  most  at  heart  the  love  and  wel- 
fare of  their  country.  Let  us  not  wait  for 
a  long  period  to  elapse  before  we  take  oc- 
casion to  do  honour  to  the  departed  states- 
man. Let  us  do  so  now,  not  two  centuries 
hence — as  in  the  case  of  the  honours  to 
Hampden  and  Lord  Falkland — not  even 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  from  hence, 
but  noWi  whou  every  ooo  agrees  iu  the 


desire  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     What  I  propose  to  do  is  to 
follow,  with  the  exception  of  a  pension,  the 
precedent  set  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  P^arl  of  Chatham.     When  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  died.  Colonel  Barr6  proposed 
that  a  public  funeral  should  take  place  to 
his  honour;  but  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
in  oflice  in  the  Administration   to  which 
Lord  Chatham  was  at  that  time  opposed, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
tho  Earl  of  Chatham.      That  suggestion 
was  immediately  adopted  and  assented  to; 
and  Lord  North,  the  Prime  Minister,  came 
down  to  the  House  before  the  debato  dosed, 
and  gave  his  concurrence*     It  is  perhaps, 
rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  con* 
nected  with  that  vote,  that  Colonel  Barr^, 
who  moved  it,  had   himself  been  at  ono 
time  opposed  as  strongly  as  any  politician 
could  be  to  the  opinions  of  tho   Earl    of 
Chatham.     There  is  also  another  remark- 
able circumstance,  which  I  have  from   a 
noble  Friend  of  mine,  to  the  effect  that 
when  Colonel  Barre  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Chatham,  and  made  some  apology  for  the 
severity  of  the  language  which  ho  had 
upon  occasions  applied  to  him,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  replied  that  he  could  easily  for- 
give that,  for  he  had  himself  applied  most 
severe  language  in  commenting  upon  tho 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo,  to  whom 
ho  was  opposed  in  opinion  at  that  time; 
and  that  he  was  far  from  resenting  any 
freedom  of  language  to  which  he  might  be 
exposed,  if  he  thought  it  was  sincere.     I 
think   that  this  anedotc,  considering  the 
character  of  Culonel  Barre  as  the  former 
opponent  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  doos 
show  that  on  occasions  of  this  kind  we 
should  all  endeavour  rather  to  pause  for  a 
time,  and  forget  that  natural  encounter 
upon  which  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
country  require  us  at  other  times  to  enter 
— that  we  should  all  recollect  that  the  time 
when  we   assemble  to  do  honour  to  the 
man  who  has  devoted  his  talents  to  his 
country  is  not  the  time  to  consider  particu- 
lar opinions   or  particular  measures,  bat 
rather  the  time  when  we  should  endeavomr 
to  show  that  we  concur  and  participate  in 
that  general  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret 
which  is  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  the  na- 
tion.    I  now  move  that  this  House  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  resolution  for  an  Address. 
Houso  in  Committee. 

Resolved — "That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Ucr  Majesty,  prsying  that  Her  Majestj 
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will  give  directions  that  a  Monument  be  erected, 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin- 
ster, to  the  memory  of  tlie  right  hon.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  an  Inscription  cxprcssiTO  of  the  Public 
sense  of  so  great  and  irreparable  a  loss,  and  to  as- 
sure Her  Majesty  that  this  Ilouse  will  make  good 
the  expenses  attending  the  same." 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

ROCHDALE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD,  pursuant  to 
notice,  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  petitions  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  depositors  in  Rochdale  Savings  Bank, 
with  reference  to  losses  sustained  by  means 
of  the  defalcations  of  the  late  actuary  of 
that  bank,  and  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  he  intends  to  propose 
any  measure  to  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
depositors  who  have  suffered  in  such 
cases.**  The  case  of  the  petitioners  was 
one  of  persons  who  depended  on  their  daily 
toil  for  their  daily  bread,  who,  by  the  de- 
falcation of  an  individual,  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  savings  they  had  laid  up  for 
old  age,  or  times  of  sickness  or  distress. 
They  had  invested  their  savings  in  full  con- 
fidence that,  as  the  money  was  deposited 
with  Government,  they  had  adequate  se- 
curity ;  but  now  they  were  met  with  the 
allegation  that  the  Government  was  not 
responsible.  The  petitioners  complained 
of  the  want  of  proper  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  their 
interest,  stating  that  the  Commissioners 
had  not  required  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  safety  of  the  funds,  inasmuch  as  no 
bond  or  security  had  been  asked  from  the 
officials  of  the  bank,  and  thus  that  the  de- 
positors had  been  for  some  years  actually 
without  protection,  they  all  the  time  be- 
lieving that  they  had  full  and  substantial 
security.  Some  benevolent  persons  had 
made  a  subscription,  and  39,0001.  had 
been  paid,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  9,4002. 
due  to  these  unfortunate  depositors.  The 
trustees  had  no  responsibility  either.  That 
had  been  taken  away  by  Act  of  Parliament; 
but  the  names  of  the  trustees  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  people  that  their  money  was 
safe.  One  feature  of  this  defalcation  was, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Rochdale  schools 
had  commenced  a  system  of  depositing  in 
this  bank  the  savings  they  had  induced 
their  pupils  to  make.  There  was  a  prece- 
dent for  making  compensation  in  the  case 
of  the  Exchequer-bill  forgeriesi  in  which 


the  defioieney  had  been  made  good ;  and  if 
in  such  a  case  as  that  the  Government 
acted  thus,  and  compensated  the  sufferers, 
how  could  they  act  otherwise  towards  the 
depositors  in  this  savings  bank ;  how 
could  they  deny  to  the  poor  the  justice 
they  had  awarded  to  the  rich?  It  was 
contrary,  moreover,  to  the  public  interest 
that  depositors  in  savings  banks  should  be 
deceived  by  the  inducements  held  out  to 
the  poor  to  invest  their  savings,  for  those 
savings  had  become  a  most  valuable  ele- 
ment in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
country.  Various  deputations  had  waited 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon 
this  subject,  to  represent  the  hardship  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  he 
earnestly  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  some  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  representations,  for  they  were  suffer- 
ing great  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  and  in 
their  petition  they  said  that,  although 
they  were  poor,  they  were  the  provident 
part  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  by  fore- 
thought and  prudence  endeavoured  to  save 
a  little  independence.  But  no  justice  had 
been  awarded  to  these  poor  sufferers.  A 
Committee  had  been  sitting,  he  believed, 
for  two  years  on  the  Irish  savings  banks, 
and  no  report  had  yet  been  made.  A  pri- 
vate Member  of  the  House  had  no  power 
to  propose  a  vote  for  the  relief  of  these 
poor  people,  and  he  could  only  represent 
the  case  to  the  Government.  For  these 
reasons  he  appealed  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  hope  that  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  some  indication  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  these  poor  depo- 
sitors should  be  relieved,  fie  wished  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  say  whether 
he  would  propose  to  Parliament  any  mea- 
sure for  that  purpose.  He  appealed  to  his 
justice  and  his  mercy  to  do  so,  and  he 
trusted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
refuse  his  acquiescence  in  some  measure 
of  relief. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  subject  was  under 
examination  before  a  Committee,  and  until 
the  report  of  that  Committee  had  been 
made,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
could  introduce  any  measure  of  the  kind 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1861. 
Colonel  SIBTHORP,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  U>  the  Lords 
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of  tho  Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  the 
ground  appropriated  for  tho  site  of  the 
Exhibition.  He  entirely  concurred  in  what 
he  believed  was  becoming  the  general  im- 
pression in  the  country,  namely,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  greater  humbug,  a 
greater  fraud,  or  a  greater  injustice,  than 
this  proposed  Exhibition  in  1851.  Some 
measures,  however,  might  yet  be  taken  to 
throw  the  whole  of  it  over.  The  replies 
given  by  the  Government  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  questions  that  had  been  put 
on  this  subject,  had  been  most  evasive. 
Several  trees  had  been  already  cut  down 
in  tho  park,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
injury  of  the  public.  He  was  ashamed  to 
see  a  Royal  Commission  made  literally  a 
trickery  by  the  Goveniment  to  flatter  and 
please  the  people,  under  the  guise  of  a 
proposal  from  high  authority,  but  really 
in  order  to  draw  off  their  attention  from 
matters  of  greater  importance.  But  he 
would  endeavour,  as  far  as  his  humble 
power  allowed,  to  show  up  all  these  sys- 
tematic plans  of  tho  Government.  The 
letter  he  held  in  his  hand  stated  that  tho 
Queen  had  given  her  consent  that  the 
Commissioners  should  take  possession  of 
the  site ;  but  they  had  been  told  by  the 
Attorney  General,  some  ten  days  ago, 
that  ho  believed  the  Queen  would  give  her 
consent,  while  it  appeared,  from  the  paper 
he  held,  that  Her  Majesty  had  already 
granted  her  assent  to  the  possession  of 
Uiat  site.  The  fact  was,  tho  whole  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  selection  of 
Hyde  Park  were  a  gross  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  public.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  humbug  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
said  that  60,000?.  had  been  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  tho  expenses  ;  but  he 
had  been  informed  by  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment, 
that  at  least  240,0002.  would  be  required. 
Who  would  have  to  pay  this  enormous 
sum  ?  The  foreigner  ?  Why,  ho  had  no 
money.  But  the  House  had  been  told  by 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  working 
classes  and  labourers  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  saving  their  shillings  and  their 
pence  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  come 
up  to  London  next  year  to  see  the  Exhibi- 
tion. He  should  like  to  know  how  much 
the  labourers  in  the  rural  districts  would 
be  able  to  save  ;  but,  apart  from  that  sub- 
ject, he  would  ask  tho  House  who  was  to 
take  care  of  their  families  whilst  they  were 
in  London  ?  The  poor  labourers  were  to 
come  up  to  Loudon,  helter-skelter,  where 
they  would  suddenly  find  themselvea  amidst 


the  temptations  of  a  great  metropolis — 
were  they  ?  What  would  become  of  the 
chastity  and  the  modesty  of  those  who 
might  becoino  the  unsuspecting  victims  of 
those  temptations  ?  Perhaps  the  Commis- 
siuner  would  look  after  them.  Then  it 
was  said  that,  by  comparison  with  tho  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries,  the  tasto  and 
the  energies  of  our  own  producers  would  be 
stimulated.  This  was  mere  trash.  Foreign 
manufactures  would  be  brought  over  here, 
cheap  and  nasty ;  and  because  they  were 
chenp,  and  because  they  were  foreign, 
they  would  bo  bought.  But,  in  thus  en- 
couraging the  foreigner,  what  would  bo- 
come  of  the  different  classes  of  our  own 
mechanics,  who  earned  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  ?  Why,  they  would 
have  to  succumb  to  tho  foreigner,  not  only 
temporarily,  but  permanently ;  becaase, 
such  was  the  folly  of  people,  orders  which 
they  should  execute  would  be  sent  abroad. 
He  objected,  then,  to  the  Exhibition,  upon 
principle,  and  particularly  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  destroy  a  park  which  was 
sacred  to  the  recreations  of  the  people. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  injunction 
about  to  be  applied  for  would  be  successful. 
If  it  were,  the  names  of  those  who  applied 
for  it  would  bo  immortalised  for  haying 
had  the  courage  to  put  a  stop  to  the  delu- 
sion and  the  trickery  of  the  Exhibition. 
England,  he  was  confident,  would  rejoice 
at  something  having  stepped  in  to  prevent 
a  transaction  prejudicial  to  the  country ; 
and  ho  called  upon  tho  people  to  unite  in 
a  general  address  to  the  Throne,  praying 
Her  Majesty,  before  it  was  too  late,  to 
stop  a  plan  subversive  of  all  regard  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  people. 

ALLEGED  PIRACY  OFF  BORNEO. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mil.  HUME  rose  to  move  the  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  was  sorry,  at  this  period  of 
the  Session,  to  have  to  bring  before  the 
House  a  question  which,  in  his  opinion, 
interfered  very  much  with  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  with  the  character  of  this 
country.  It  was  to  bring  before  them  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  massacres  that  had 
ever  taken  place  in  his  time.  The  ques- 
tion he  wanted  to  submit  to  the  House 
was,  whether  he  should  not  have  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  such  papers  as 
would  elucidate  the  terrible  massacre  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
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He  had  moved  for  them,  he  had  applied  to 
the  various  departments,  and  ho  was  sorry 
to  say  that  up  to  that  moment  he  had  not 
hcen  able  to  obtain  them.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  despatch  from  Captain  Farquhar, 
of  the  Albatross,  detailing  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  certain  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  certain  of 
the  natives  therein  designated  pirates.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  been  anxious  to  hear  what 
were  Captain  Farquhar *s  instructions;  but 
neither  at  the  Admiralty  nor  the  Colonial 
Office  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  copy 
of  the  orders  in  pursuance  of  which  500  of 
the  natives  of  Borneo  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and 
1,000  more  afterwards  by  the  boats.  He 
thought  it  very  extraordinary  if  such  acts 
had  been  committed  without  instructions 
from  head  quarters.  He  was  aware  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  attack  was  directed 
against  pirates,  and  in  the  despatch  the 
word  was  used  thirty-two  times;  but  he 
could  not  see  in  all  the  documents  that 
had  been  produced,  one  single  act  of  piracy 
that  had  been  brought  home  to  these  un- 
fortunate men.  They  had  been  massacred, 
it  would  seem,  in  cold  blood,  for  only  one 
man,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  killed  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  he  acci- 
dentally shot  himself.  He  wanted  to  know 
on  what  instructions  this  attack  had  been 
made.  It  could  not  be  those  of  the  com- 
mander on  the  station,  for  Sir  T.  Coch- 
rane had  ordered  that  no  attacks  should 
take  place  on  alleged  pirates.  His  com- 
plaint was  that  this  razzia,  as  he  might 
call  it,  had  taken  place  without  competent 
orders,  or  without  sufficient  proofs  that  the 
persons  attacked  were  pirates.  Indeed, 
there  was  great  doubt  whether  our  ships 
had  not  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  royal 
navy  of  China,  as  it  was  reported  that 
some  of  these  vessels  were  then  making 
terms  of  peace  with  the  natives.  It  was 
distinctly  laid  down  by  Sir  T.  Cochrane 
that  no  persons  should  be  attacked  for  al- 
leged piracy,  or  executed,  except  after  full 
and  fair  trial  and  conviction.  Now  what 
would  the  House  say  when  they  learned 
that  on  the  31st  of  July,  1848,  and  not- 
withstanding the  distinct  orders  of  Sir  T. 
Cochrane,  Captain  Farquhar,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  made  an 
attack  on  2,500  of  the  natives  in  prahus, 
and  brought  away  not  a  single  individual 
alive  to  prove  that  the  persons  destroyed 
were  pirates.  It  was  true  that  after  500 
had  been  killed  bv  the  fire  of  the  ships, 
and  1,000  by  the  bofttSy  some  anforiaiiaie 


beings  were  picked  up,  but  they  were  at 
once  let  loose  and  not  taken  before  any 
tribunal,  and  up  to  this  hour  no  satbfac- 
tory  investigation  had  taken  place.  The- 
only  attempt  made  was  a  commission  of 
inquiry  issued  by  Sir  C.  Rawlinson;  but 
that  was  directed  to  Sir  James  Brooke 
himself,  and  was  not  likelv  to  have  any 
satisfactory  result.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
used  all  diligence,  and  yet  he  could  not 
get  at  the  instructions  under  which  this 
massacre  had  taken  place,  for  which  Cap- 
tain Farquhar  and  his  officers  were  to 
get  about  20,0002.  of  the  public  money. 
He  had  heard  from  other  sources  that  the 
orders  came  from  Sir  F.  Collier,  but  he 
could  not  obtain  a  copy.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  Sir  F.  Collier  had  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  Captain  Farquhar's 
proceedings,  and  had  ordered  that  persons 
should  not  be  attacked  for  alleged  piracy; 
and  he  had  been  told  that  that  had  been 
struck  out  from  the  published  despatches. 
He  believed  that  Captain  Farquhar  had 
acted  under  Sir  James  Brooke  s  instruc- 
tions; and  he  thought  it  strange  that  those 
instructions  could  not  be  obtained.  He 
admitted  that  the  parties  attacked  were 
out  on  a  plundering  expedition  ;  but  thej 
were  not  plundering  British  property,  nor 
should  British  men  of  war  have  been  al- 
lowed to  interfere.  The  position  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  was  certainly  anomalous. 
He  was  not  on  English  ground,  and  yet  he 
could  command  the  services  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's ships.  The  use  he  made  of  this  au- 
thority would  be  appreciated  by  the  follow- 
ing account  given  by  Captain  Vigors  of  the 
attack  and  massacre: — 

"  Trjing  as  it  was  to  the  patience  of  all  parties, 
we  remained  in  position  until  the  31  at,  during 
which  interral  ewerj  precaution  human  foresight 
could  suggest  was  adopted  to  ensure  success. 
About  haL^past  seven,  p.m.,  we  were  engaged  in 
a  rubber  of  whist  on  board  the  Nemesis,  and  had 
almost  abandoned  all  hope  of  surprising  the  ene- 
my, when  a  spy-boat  returned  at  best  speed,  with 
the  long  and  anxiously-looked  for  intelligence  that 
the  piratical  fleet  had  rounded  Tanjong  Siri,  and 
was  rapidly  approaching  our  position.  As  yet  it 
was,  of  course,  uncertain  for  which  river  they 
woidd  make.  This  question  was,  however,  soon 
set  at  rest,  and  a  brisk  fire  of  rockets  from  the 
cutters,  and  of  great  and  small  guns  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Rajah's  force  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Kaluka,  announced  that  the  ene- 
my had  attempted  to  force  that  river,  and  had 
met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated. A  rocket  was  now  fired  by  the  Rajah, 
and,  on  this  preconcerted  signal,  Captain  Far- 
quhar moved  round  Banting  Marron  with  the 
European  force  under  his  immediate  oonmiand, 
to  support  the  Rajah,  if  necessary,  and  also  with 
a  view  to  enclosing  the  enemy  between  two  flrM, 
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learin^,  howeTcr,  a  strong  Datiro  force  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarehas,  to  intercept  the  pirates  in 
case  of  their  passing  the  European  boats,  and 
making  for  this  their  native  river.  Finding 
themselves  foiled  at  the  Kaluka,  tlie  enemy, 
gallantly  followed  by  the  two  cutters  and  the 
Rajah's  light  skirmishing  boats  (which  kept  up  a 
constant  Arc)  put  to  Hca,  with  the  intention  of 
running  for  the  Hatang  LufKir ;  here,  however, 
no  doubt  much  to  their  surprise,  they  encountered 
Captain  Farquhar's  lioats,  and  being  saluted  with 
round  shot  and  rockets,  they  divided  their  force. 
They  yet,  however,  preserved  admirable  onier. 
Some  returning  to  the  Kiiluka  (still  most  judici- 
ously guarded  by  the  Kiijah),  renewed  their  at- 
tempt to  enter,  but  with  the  like  bad  success ; 
others,  passing  in  shoal  water  iuNido  Captain 
Farquhar,  made  for  the  SarelMis,  and  the  remain- 
der, having  greater  speed  than  his  heavily  laden 
boats,  succeeded  for  the  pn*sent  in  escaping  to 
Bca.  The  Nemcfis  had  hitherto  remained  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Sarebas  in  position,  but  ready  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  point  where  her 
■crvioes  might  be  required.  She  now  acted  her 
part,  and  that  right  nobly.  Perceiving  by  the 
fire  from  Captain  Farquhar*8  boats  that  the  ene- 
my had  attempted  to  put  to  sea.  Commander 
Wallago  gave  chase,  and  fell  in  with  seventeen 

?irahus  which  had  succeeded  in  escaping  Captain 
^arquhar,  and  were  making  in  beautiful  line  for 
the  batang  Lui>ar.  When  abeam  we  saluted  them 
with  grape  and  canister  from  our  32-pounders, 
raking  the  entire  line,  which  we  then  broke,  driv- 
ing many  of  them  on  shore  badly  crippled,  where 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Dyak  boats,  which, 
headed  by  Mr.  Stcul,  of  Sarawak,  in  the  Stuike, 
followed  the  Ncmesit,  but  never  interfered  with 
her  fire.  We  then  pursued  Ave  others,  and  de- 
stroyed them  in  detail,  passing  round  each  and 
pouring  in  a  constant  fire  of  grape  and  canister, 
musketry,  and  rifles,  until  they  drifted  past  us 
helpless  logs,  without  a  living  being  on  board. 
That  discharge  of  grape  was  a  fearful  sight,  as  at 
point-blank  range  it  crashed  over  the  sea,  and 
through  the  devoted  prahus,  marking  its  track 
with  the  floating  bodies  of  the  dying,  shattered 
prahus,  planks,  shields,  and  fragments  of  all 
sorts.  I  should  have  pitied  them  ;  but  they  were 
pirates,  and  the  thought  steeled  my  heart." 

He  asked,  was  that  proper  employment  for 
the  ships  and  soldiers  of  the  most  eiviliscd 
country  in  the  world  ?  Now,  these  people 
who  were  thus  attacked  and  massacred 
were  harmless  and  timid,  having  no  arms 
hut  the  hlowpipe,  and  heing  terrified  at 
the  report  of  fire  arms ;  but  what  he 
begged  to  fix  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  that  not  one  man  had  been  brought 
away  alive  for  the  purpose  of  trial  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Mr.  Low,  in  his  book, 
had  notified  to  the  harmless  character  of 
these  people,  and  drawn  a  wide  distinction 
between  them  and  the  Malays  living  on  the 
opposite  coast.     At  page  127»  he  said — 

"  The  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  Borneo 
do  not  practise  many  of  the  vices  for  which  their 
nation  in  general  has  become  so  famous.  In  their 
chiunoter  they  are  a  mild  and  quiet  people,  de- 


void of  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  the  nativw 
of  Sumatra,  whom  the  dissolute  inhabitanta  of  the 
capital  more  nearly  resemble.    They  are  not*  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  piratical  States,  fond  <Mf 
desperate  adventure ;  and  not  being  possessed  of  a 
gnsit  share  of  physical  courage,  and  their  tastee 
inelining  them  to  follow  the  moro  pencefiil  pui^ 
suits  of  trade,  under  a   Government  which  will 
encouragt^  commerce,  they  live  happy  and  con- 
tented.    Piracy,  whieh  is  considennl  in  Europe 
to  be  proiHT  to  the  nature  of  every  MalAj,  hat 
never  \h.h>\\  carried  on  by  the  natives  of  the  western 
coast  of  Borneo.     It  is  true  that  formidable  fleeta 
were  sent   fn)m   Sambas,  and  that  many    shipe 
were  taken  at  Bruni ;  but  the  chiefs  of  both  theio 
towns,  the   inhabitants  of  which  are  by  &r  the 
most  diMsolute  on  the  island,  were  lUanons,  or  at 
least  intimately  connected  with  them.     Though 
the  pirates  were  encouraged  by  the  rulers  of  tha 
west  coast,  it  does  not  appear  that  thej   have 
succeedcil  in  inducing  the  natives  of  it  themselree 
to  go  on   pimtieal   cruises.      Piracy  does    not, 
therefore,  appi>ar  to  have  been  proper  to  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  Borneo, 
though  fro()uently  carried  on  from  its  porta ;  at 
present  the  coast  is  annually  infested  by  the  fleets 
from  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  which,  leaving  their 
own  islands,  situated  on  the  north-east  of  Borneo, 
about  the  middle  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  sail 
round   the   island  with   a  fair  wind,   stretching 
across  to  the  coasts  of  Java,  Banca,  Singapore, 
and  the  peninsula,  and  visiting  all  the  islands  in 
the  way,  attacking  all  the   trading  boats    they 
meet,  and  carrying  their  crews  into  slavery,  fte* 
quently  landing  and  capturing  the  wliole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  small  villages.     •     •    •    Amongst 
the   Sea  Dyaks  the   practice  of  preserving  the 
heads  of  their  enemies,  anciently  instituted  that 
they  might  bo  kept  as  memorials  of  triumph,  has 
degenerated  from  its  originally  sufliciently  bar- 
barous intention  into  a  passion  for  the  possession 
of  these  horrid  trophies,  no  matter  how  obtained. 
From  this  they  (the  Sea  Dyaks)  carried  on  war 
with  their  old  enemies  of  Sakaran  with  various 
success,    but  were  finally  compelled,  about  ten 
years  before  the  new  era  of  Sarawak,  again  to  de- 
camp further  westward,  when  they  divided  into 
thrco  tribes,  and  settled  in  the  villages  they  now 
occupy.    •    •    •    The  passion  for  head  hunting 
which  now  characterises  these  people  was  not  for- 
merly so  deeply  rooted  in  their  character  as  it  is 
at  present,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sara- 
wak have  assured  me  that  they  well  recollect  the 
tribes  first  visiting  the  sea  with  that  ostensible 
and  avowed  object.     In  a  limited  extent  the  cus- 
tom is  probably  as  ancient  as  their  existence  as 
a  nation.      *    *    *     In  March,  1846,  a  lai^ 
fleet,  led  by  Bulan,  the  war-chief  of  Sakarran, 
attacked  the  village  of  the  Balow  Dyaks,    sad 
killed  thirty-five  persons,  though  they  had  some 
Malays  in  the  place,  and  one  or  two  small  guns, 
which  were  taken.    The  success  which  attended 
this    exi)cdition  was   on   account  of  their   hav- 
ing surprised   the  village  when  the   men  were 
all  absent  at  the  farms.     During  the  past  Session 
the  Sambas  and  Sakarran  Dyaks  attached  one  of 
the  kampongs  of  Kalkeka,  the  next  considerable 
river  eastward  fram  Sarebas,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Dattu,  Patengi,  Abdulraham,  of  Se- 
rekei,  who,  however,  assisted  by  a  force  of  the 
Kyans,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  his  country,  lo 
amply  retaliated,  that  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  Sarebas  wore  killed  or  taken  captive." 
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If  our  ships  had  attacked  these  Malays, 
there  would  have  been  some  sense  ;  but 
no,  tbcy  bad  spared  them,  and  massacred 
a  harmless  and  timid  race  who  fled  from 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  had  no  arms  but  a 
blowpipe.  He  had  an  estimate  of  their 
character  from  Sir  James  Brooke  himself. 
In  bis  Diary  he  said — 

"  Tho  Sakarrans  are  fairer  in  complexioD,  su- 
perior in  nature,  and  better  made  than  any  Dyaks 
I  have  seen  ;  their  countenances,  too,  are  peculiar 
— features  good,  lips  thin,  and  the  eyes  small  and 
keen  ;  their  bodies  are  spare,  and  they  bear  the 
air  of  wild  and  independent  people.  Some  of 
their  pmhus  carried  fifty  men,  and  they  plied  the 
paddles  with  vigour  and  regularity.  They  are  tho 
roost  savage  of  the  tribes,  the  Sarebas  excepted,  and 
delight  in  head-hunting  and  pillage,  whether  by  sea 
or  land ;  but  those  natives  who  are  addicted  to  piracy 
and  robbery,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
though  they  come  nearer  to  the  account  of  the  Dyak 
character  given  by  travellers.  By  sea,  the  Sakarrans 
and  Sarebas  reckon  all  they  fall  in  with  as  &ir  prize, 
and  acknowledge  no  friends  :  but  in  their  own 
waters,  they  are  faithful  to  their  agreements,  hos- 
pitable, and,  it  is  reported,  kind  to  strangers;  but 
1  must  not  omit,  they  are  held  in  detestation  by 
all  the  other  Dyaks,  who,  to  stigmatise  them,  re- 
mark, *  When  you  meet  a  Dyak  with  many  rings 
in  liis  ears,  trust  him  not,  for  he  is  a  bad  man.' 
•  •  •  The  spear  and  the  sword  comprise  their 
weapons  ;  they  have  no  muskets  or  fire-arms,  and 
never  use  the  sumpitan.  On  one  occasion  a  party 
went  from  the  camp  with  a  vow  or  determination 
not  to  return  without  procuring  a  head.  They 
were  ornamented  highly,  after  their  &shion,  and 
proceeded  with  considerable  show;  but,  after  a 
week,  they  returned  unsuccessful,  looking  starved 
and  ihgged,  and  their  finery  soiled  by  the  life  in 
the  jungle.  •  •  •  The  Sarebas  are  by  no 
means  so  warlike  as  the  others,  and  from  their 
great  dread  of  fire-arms,  may  be  kept  in  subjec- 
tion by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  Malays. 
The  sound  of  musketry  or  cannon  was  enough  to 
put  tho  whole  body  to  flight ;  and  when  they  did 
run,  fully  the  half  disappeared,  returning  to  their 
own  homes." 

Ho  contended  that  to  massacre  these  peo- 
le  was  not  only  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
ut  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  of  treaties.  He  thought  he  bad 
said  enough  to  show  that  some  inquiry  was 
necessary,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  He  held  that  these  so-called  pi- 
rates had  no  more  right  to  be  hunted  as 
they  bad  been,  and  put  to  death,  than  he 
had,  for  though  they  had  been  carrying  on 
war  against  other  tribes  in  the  same 
islands,  they  had  done  nothing  to  justify 
their  being  proceeded  against  as  nirates. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
Surrey  had  alluded  on  a  former  occasion  to 
Mr.  Wise.  [Mr.  Druhmond  :  I  did  not 
name  him.]  Mr.  Wise  was  a  political 
ngont,  and  when  he  saw  the  accounts  in 
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the  newspapers  on  this  subject,  he  was 
astonished.  He  wrote  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government ;  but 
though  that  letter  had  been  asked  for,  it 
had  not  been  produced.  He  also  wrote 
to  Sir  R.  Peel,  with  whom  much  corre- 
spondence took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Island  of  Labuan,  and 
this  was  the  answer  of  that  eminent 
statesman : — 

"  Whitehall,  Nov.  28,  1849. 

"  Sir — I  thank  you  for  the  communication  with 
which  you  have  fiivoured  me.  I  trust  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
imperative  duty  to  make  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete inquiry  into  those  circumstances  which  have 
induced  you  to  address  yourself  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  I  read  with  great  pain  the  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  to  which  you  refer,  but 
shall  suspend  a  final  judgment  upon  the  proceed- 
ings adopted  by  Sir  James  Brooke  against  some  of 
the  Dyaks  in  Borneo,  until  further  explanations 
with  regard  to  them  be  given. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "  R.  Pbkl. 

"  Henry  "Wise,  Esq.,  34,  Comhill." 

He  had  waited  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
despatches  under  which  Captain  Farquhar 
acted;  and  as  far  as  they  had  as  yet  any 
information,  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  he  had  not  acted  without  orders. 
He  held,  that  without  any  proofs  of  acta 
of  piracy,  from  1,000  to  2,000  people  had 
been  destroyed,  and  that  not  only  on  board 
their  prahus,  but  they  had  been  followed 
up  the  rivers  and  hunted  to  death  at  their 
own  hearths.  Sir  James  Brooke,  without 
any  right  that  he  could  understand,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  these  raz- 
zias upon  an  unoffending  people  since 
1843;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  felt  bound  to 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing against  such  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  any  representative  of  this  country* 
if  these  prahus  had  interfered  with  our 
commerce,  or  attacked  our  vessels,  ho 
could  understand  that  there  might  have 
been  some  justification  for  the  course  Sir 
James  Brooke  had  taken;  but  thus  to  fol- 
low up  and  destroy  a  people  who  were 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  reflected 
anything  but  honour  to  this  country. 
Amendment  proposed — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That '  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  led,  since  the  year  1841,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Naval  and  Military  forces  of  Her  * 
Majesty  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Company 
on  the  North  Western  Coast  of  the  Island  of 
Borneo,  and  which  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  of  liib 
on  the  part  of  certain  nttive  tribes  of  that  isUndi 
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called  Serrebei  and  Sakarrans,  allogod  to  be  pi- 
rates," 

instead  thereof. 

Mr.  CORDEN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  PLOWDEN  :  It  is  always  with 
much  reluctance  1  venture  to  present  my- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  House,  for  I  feel 
that  all  its  indulgence  is  requisite,  when  I 
attempt  to  address  it;  hut  I  should  not  ho 
discharging  my  public  duty  wore  I  to  bo 
deterred  by  private  considerations  from 
communicating  to  the  House  the  informa- 
tion which  my  own  experience  and  practi- 
cal observation  enables  me  to  convey  on  the 
subject  now  under  consideration;  and  I 
deem  this  duty  the  more  incumbent  upon  me 
when  I  hear  an  honourable  and  gallant  pro- 
fession stigmatised  and  charged  with  mur- 
der; and  the  character  of  a  distinguished 
individual  calumniated  as  the  willing  ad- 
vocate of  deeds  of  atrocity  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  abettor  of  the  most  cruel  massa- 
cre. Sir,  this  House  will,  I  feel  as- 
sured, do  ample  justice  to  this  honourable 
much-injured  man,  whose  patriotic  zeal, 
disinterested  enterprise,  and  laudable  de- 
sire to  extend  the  commercial  interests 
and  the  civilisation  of  Great  Britain  may 
justly  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  his  coun- 
try. I  entertain  no  doubt,  also,  that  a 
British  House  of  Commons  will  justly  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  calumnies  and 
disgraceful  charges  mode  by  certain  hon. 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
upon  that  brave,  gallant,  and  distinguished 
profession  whom  they  have  had  the  good 
taste  to  brand  with  the  epithet  of  murder- 
ers. In  the  several  voyages  I  have  made 
to  the  East,  and  to  China,  I  have  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  Straits  of  Malacca,  of  Sunda,  of 
Banca,  of  Gaspar,  of  Macassar,  the  Soloo 
and  Celebes  seas,  and  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Borneo;  and  I  venture  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  whole  of  these  seas  are 
more  or  less  infested  with  pirates  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  cruel  description;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  European 
power,  or  the  want  of  opportunity,  would 
deter  them  from  attacking  vessels,  and,  if 
successful,  of  practising  the  most  barba- 
rous atrocities  upon  their  victims.  It  is 
true  that  the  ships  I  have  sailed  In  have 
been  of  too  large  a  size,  and  of  too 
formidable  a  description,  to  warrant  any 
overt  attack  from  these  daring  freebooters; 
hut  It  was  even  necessary  to  be  on  the 
look-out,  well  prepared  and  guarded  against 
iheur  desperate  attempts;  and  if  by  any 


accident,  in  that  most  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  seas  and  straita 
I  have  referred  to,  a  ship  should  be  thrown 
on  shore,  or  on  the  coral  reefs  which 
abound  there,  these  cruel  pirates  would 
soon  be  gathered  together  like  mice  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  mariner, 
and  the  plunder  and  spoliation  of  his  pro- 
perty. Such  was  the  case  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's frigate  Alcette  in  181G;  and  such 
would  and  ever  has  been  the  case  of  every 
other  vessel  so  unhappily  situated.  I  may 
be  told  that  such  men  or  pirates  as  I  de- 
scribe, were  not  the  Dyaks,  against  whom 
Sir  James  Brooke  proceeded.  I  answer. 
how  can  hon.  Members  sitting  here  proTe 
that  ?  I  verily  and  conscientiously  beliere 
that  Sir  J.  Brooke's  character  is  too  ha- 
mane,  just,  and  honourable,  to  justify  the 
charge  of  his  attacking  innocent  unoffend- 
ing men ;  and  that  he  is  utterly  incapable 
of  the  acts  attributed  to  him;  but  if  proof 
is  necessary  on  this  subject,  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  find  it  in  the  papers  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  We  find  in  these  papers 
Sir  J.  Brooke  indignantly  repudiating  the 
charge,  in  his  letter  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  we  find  the 
Sultan  of  Bruni  appealing  to  Sir  J. 
Brooke  against  those  very  Dyaks  of  Sa- 
rabas  and  Sakarran  ;  the  Pangeruce 
Macota  doing  the  same;  the  depositions 
of  sundry  Malays  attesting  to  the  pi- 
ratical doings  of  these  same  Dyaks ; 
and,  finally,  the  address  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Singapore, 
thanking  Sir  J.  Brooke  for  his  yigoroas 
measures  against  these  Bornean  pirates, 
and  deprecating  the  attacks  recently 
made  on  his  character,  for  the  public 
measures  he  had  adopted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy;  but  if  the  House  de- 
sire to  have  any  further  proof,  I  will, 
with  its  permission,  road  an  extract  from 
a  paper  of  great  circulation  in  India, 
which  will  give  the  House  some  idea  of 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  press  in 
that  country  on  this  subject,  which  I 
apprehend  it  will  not  be  very  gratifying 
for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  hear  : — 

**  A  feeling  of  universal  and  unmitigated  disgiut 
has  been  created  throughout  India  by  the  intelli- 
gonco  that  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  and 
the  **  friends  of  humanity"  in  England,  have  been 
endeavouring  to  get  up  an  outcry,  on  the  score  of 
benevolence,  against  Sir  James  Brooke,  for  tha 
well-moritod  chastisement  he  has  inflicted  on  the 
Borneo  pirates.  Among  those  in  this  ooontiy 
who  aro  well  acquainted  with  our  Eastern  em- 
pire, and  the  duties  wo  have  to  perform,  there  is 
but  ono  opinion  on  this  subject :  the  act  which  ia 
now  represented  as  so  atrociouB,  is  oonsiderDd  not 
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only  laudable,  but  meritorious.  These  hereditary 
and  predestinated  yillainSi  the  ayowed  enemies  of 
human  intercourse,  have  destroyed  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  industry  on  that  coast,  and  spread 
desolation  and  death  among  its  inhabitants.  As 
soon  as  British  influence  had  been  established  in 
that  vicinity,  it  became  our  first  and  paramount 
duty  to  annihilate  these  nests  of  pirates,  and  to 
read  the  piratical  community  a  lesson,  which 
neither  they  nor  their  children  were  likely  to  for- 
get. This  is  our  especial  location  in  the  Elast, 
and  we  have  pursued  it  with  vigour  and  gratify- 
ing success  in  every  quarter  ;  we  have  extinguish- 
ed piracy  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  wo  are  now  em- 
ployed on  the  same  mission  of  humanity  on  the 
coast  of  China  and  Borneo.  We  are  the  paramoimt 
naval  Power  in  Asia,  and  the  various  tribes  who 
navigate  its  seas  look  to  us  for  that  protection 
which  we  alone  can  afford  them ;  and  it  would  be 
a  dastardly  dereliction  of  duty  if  we  were  to  he- 
sitate for  a  moment  to  afforid  it.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  East  to  which  our  influenoe  does  not 
extend,  no  sea  which  our  navies,  warlike  or  mer- 
cantile, do  not  visit.  We  are  the  great  Maritime 
Police  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  on  us  de- 
volves the  important  duty  of  maintaining  the 
peace,  and  of  punishing  crime.  Where  could  we 
find  a  more  appropriate  sphere  for  the  beneficial 
exercise  of  our  power,  than  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, which  the  pirates  have  so  long  considered 
their  own  especial  patrimony  ?  On  the  present 
occasion  our  duty  has  been  effectually  and  nobly 
performed  by  the  signal  chastisement  inflicted  on 
these  brigands ;  but  instead  of  crowning  the  au- 
thor of  this  blessing  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  our 
patriots  at  home  are  menacing  him  with  a  prose- 
cution. Is  this  British  humanity,  thus  to  weaken 
the  hands,  and  discourage  the  energy,  of  those 
who  have  now  for  the  first  time  restored  freedom 
to  commercial  enterprises  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  ? 
The  predatory  habits  of  these  wretches  have,  it  is 
true,  received  a  severe  check  by  this  salutary 
visitation ;  but  those  habits  are  not  likely  to  be 
extinguished  by  a  single  reverse.  Nothing  but  a 
continuous  dread  of  consequences ;  a  conviction 
of  the  ubiquity — so  to  speak — of  retribution,  will 
be  sufficient  to  eradicate  them.  Any  relaxation 
on  our  part  will  give  fresh  heart  to  the  pirates, 
and  again  fill  the  rivers  and  creeks  and  the  coasts 
with  their  buccaneering  fleets.  Are  our  officers 
and  seamen  to  be  deterred  from  the  performance 
of  this  duty  by  the  taunts  and  calumnies  of  men 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  character  of 
philanthropists  V* 

I  could  multiply  extracts  on  this  subject 
from  other  works,  but  hardly  consider  it 
necessary.  Now,  Sir,  after  hearing  these 
extracts,  can  there  be  any  doubt  ahout 
the  matter?  Will  hon.  Members  for  a 
moment  hesitate  in  believing  that  if 
civilisation  is  to  he  spread,  the  arts  of 
peace  cultivated,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce  promoted  by  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen, in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  first  step  towards  so  desirable  and 
praiseworthy  an  ohject  will  he,  to  put 
down,  by  tne  strong  arm  of  power,  these 
piratical  tribes,  and  thereby  to  give  peace 
and  security  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inno- 


cent and  well-dispoBed  naiivoB?  Away, 
then,  with  the  morbid  sentimentality  that 
designates  such  a  work  as  massacre ! 
Away,  I  say,  with  the  hypocritical  cant 
which,  while  it  pretends,  by  exaggerated 
and  incorrect  statements,  to  inculcate 
peace,  is  inoculating  the  mind  and  sym- 
pathies of  England  with  the  worst  im- 
pressions against  men  who  are  dischar- 
ging a  stern  hut  necessary  duty,  the  ob- 
ject and  end  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
civilisation,  the  happiness,  the  peace,  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  had  never  seen  Sir 
James  Brooke,  hut  when  he  heard  the  at- 
tacks upon  him  he  was  greatly  surprised; 
and  an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  having 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  look  into 
the  subject,  he  had  done  so,  with  what  re- 
sult the  House  should  hear.  It  appeared  to 
he  denied  by  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
these  natives  were  pirates  at  all.  Now, 
all  the  authorities  concurred  in  saying  that 
the  people  of  all  these  seas  were  nothing 
but  pirates,  and  never  had  been  anything 
hut  pirates.  But,  as  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site cared  little  for  the  authorities  on  this 
point,  he  wished  to  remind  them  that  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  had  never  left  off  teasing  the  Go- 
vernment until  they  had  established  these 
two  settlements.  [Mr.  Hume  :  Hear,  hear!] 
He  begged  pardon;  don't  let  the  hon. 
Member  be  rash  :  the  impetuosity  of  youth 
was  very  great.  These  commercial  bodies 
especially  asked  for  the  establishment  of 
these  settlements,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  necessary  to  suppress  piracy  in  those 
seas  where  it  was  now  said  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  there  was  no  piracy  at  all. 
The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
declared  that  the  settlement  at  Labuan 
would  be  a  terror  to  the  pirates;  and  the 
Manchester  Commercial  Association  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  strain,  representing  that 
Labuan  would  be  a  commanding  point  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy.  The  Glasgow 
Chamber  of  Commerce  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  occupying  Labuan  in  order  to  sup* 
press  the  Malay  pirates.  The  Glasgow 
East  India  Association  declared  that  mea- 
sures ought  to  bo  taken  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  piracy  that  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  those  seas.  [Hear,  hear !]  Oh  !  they 
admitted  now,  did  they,  that  piracy  did 
exist  in  these  seas  ?  The  London  and 
Liverpool  East  India  Associations  made  the 
same  representations.  It  had  been  said 
that  Mr.  Wise  had  seen  reason  to  chanffe 
his  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Brooke;  but  he  woud 
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show  that  Sir  J.  Brooke  had  discarded  Mr.  |  M.P.,  chairman.*'  He  had  before  him 
Wise  long  before  that,  and  that  this  cir-  \  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wise  to  Sir  J.  Brooke, 
cumstance  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  who  was  Sir  James's  agent  for  a  time. 
story.  It  was  necessary  the  House  should  Mr.  Wise,  in  these  letters  wrote  to  Sir  J. 
bear  in  mind  that  everything  done  by  Sir  !  (then  Mr.)  Brooke,  to  say  that  he  hoped 
J.  Brooke  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  was  ^  to  obtain  a  baronetcy  for  him,  iu  acknow- 
in  virtue  of  a  treaty.  The  third  article  of  lodgment  of  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  cWil- 
the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  dis- ,  isation.     Mr.  Wise  was  indefatigable   in 


tinctly  stated  that  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  of  Labuan,  the  Knglish  Ciovern- 
ment  engaged  to  suppress  piracy,  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  chiefs  atfording  them  every  fa- 


endeavouring  to  tempt  Mr.  Brooke  to  en* 
gage  in  commercial  speculations,  which 
Mr.  Brooke  felt  to  be  incompatible  with 
his   habits,   with  his   objects  in    settling 


cility  therein.     It  was  said  that  these  per- :  there,  and  with  his  duty  to  the  Government 
sons  were   not   committing   any  piratical  i  at  home.     In  one  of  Mr.  Wise*s  letters,  he 
acts;  but  the  answer  to  that  assertion  was,  I  said  there  would  be  no  limit  to  Mr.  Brooke's 
that  the  Judge  before  whom  the  case  was !  gains  if  he  could  get  the  fee-simple    of 
tried,  remitted  the  hearing  because  there    Sarawak  assigned  to  him,  but  that  he  per- 
was  not  evidence  enough.    Witnesses  were   ceived  his  reasons  for   steering  clear   of 
then  brought  who  were  parties  in  the  ex- 1  partnership  transactions.      These  letters 
pedition,  and  who  confessed  that  they  were  1  were  written  before  July,  1844.     In  1845. 
engaged   in    piratical   acts   at    the   time.  ;  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Wise  *'  commenced 
Now,  the  hen.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  j  proceedings  fur  the  establishment  of  the 
Montrose  said  that  the  House  ought  to  be-  !  Borneo  Company.'*     Was  he  (Mr.  Dnun- 
lieve  him,  and  not  the  parties  who  were   mond)  right  or  wrong  when  he  said  that  to 
engaged  in  these  acts.     He  had  received  ;  this  gentleman   was  to  bo  attributed  the 
for  his  perusal  the  journal  of  a  boy  who    whole  origin  of  that  company  ?     But  ho 
was    engaged    in  the  expedition   against    did  more.     Captain  Keppel,  it  appeared, 
these  pirates,  and  which  went  to  establish   published  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
the  same  facts.     But  then   they  were  told   his  operations  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
that  it  was  cruel  to  attack  these  people  !  off  went  this    indefatigable  Mr.  Wise  to 
with  9-pounders.     But  if  they  were  pirates  '  the  publisher,  got  hold  of  the  work,  sup- 
it  was  right  to  destroy  theia>  and  so  much  _  pressed  the  first  volume  altogether,  and» 
the  better  if  they  had  been  24-pounders.  '  put  forth  some  writings  of  his  own  instead. 


It  was  Mr.  Wise  who  was  the  real  author 
and  instigator  of  this  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society,  and  who  had  got  up  this 
public  company  that  Sir  J .  Brooke  blew 
up.     And  that  was  the  cause  of  the  anti- 

?athy  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow, 
le  (Mr.  Wise)  had  teased  Sir  J.  Brooke 
from  beginning  to  end  of  their  connexion 
in  order  to  draw  him  into  a  commercial 
speculation.  But  Sir  J.  Brooke  continu- 
ally refused,  and  the  real  charge  against 
him  was  that  he  could  not  be  brought  into 
the  scheme.  They  wished  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  territory  that  was  ceded. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR:  I  rise  to  order.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  has  linked 
my  name  with  Sir  J.  Brooke,  with  whom 
I  never  had  the  smallest  connexion. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  after- 
wards 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  had  before  him  the 
prospectus  of  this  '*  Eastern  Archipelago 
Company,"  in  which  the  names  of  the 
directors  were  printed  in  Saxon  charac- 
ters; and  here,  in  double  Roman  capitals, 
iraa  the  name  of  "  John  M'Gregor,  Esq., 


which  would  go  to  the  world  as  the  work 
of  Captain  Keppel.  What  he  wanted  to 
impress  on  the  House  was  this — that  Mr. 
Wise  throughout  endeavoured  to  hook  Sir 
James  Brooke  into  a  partnership,  and  that 
the  latter  steadily  refused  to  be  led  into 
any  such  project.  [The  hon.  Member 
then  read  extracts,  at  considerable  length, 
from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Wise  to  Sir  J. 
Brooke,  in  which  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
mercial alliance  were  strongly  insisted  on, 
and  great  stress  laid  on  the  personal  at- 
tachment of  the  writer  to  the  Rajah.]  In 
fact,  every  attempt  had  been  made  to  get 
Sir  James  Brooke  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
this  company  ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  do 
so,  they  had  used  every  effort  to  malign 
his  conduct  and  character.  Mr.  Wise  con- 
tinued to  say,  that  if  he  had  not  stopped 
the  first  edition  of  Keppel's  book,  and  the 
correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
doubted  if  Mr.  Brooke  would  have  been  in 
his  present  high  position,  and  that  the 
assurance  he  had  given  that  the  companj 
should  receive  every  support  he  could 
^'  lawfully"  afford  them,  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  board,  and  was  fully  appreciated* 
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He  (Mr.  Drummond)  thougbt  the  House 
had  heard  enough  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  of  his 
assiduity.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  office  at 
any  time  to  expose  misconduct,  and  he 
should  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  much 
more  grateful  task  of  showing  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  to  the  country  the  real  sen- 
timents of  the  man  they  had  employed,  to 
prove  to  them  how  worthy  he  was  of  their 
confidence — to  satisfy  them  what  a  noble 
public  servant  they  had  got — and  to  en- 
courage the  Government  to  repel  the  slan- 
ders which  had  been  heaped  upon  him. 
After  the  prospectus  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago Company  had  been  actually  pub- 
lished, Sir  J.  Brooke  wrote  to  Mr.  Wise 
to  say  he  had  just  seen  it,  and  that  he 
thought  it  right  to  remind  Mr.  Wyse  that 
he  (Sir  J.  Brooke)  had  told  him  there  was 
no  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  was 
security  for  life  and  property  except  in 
Sarawak  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  third  para- 
graph of  the  prospectus,  it  would  give 
people  to  understand  that  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo  had  given  the  company  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  working  the  coal  mines  for  150 
miles,  whereas  he  had  merely  given  them 
the  right  to  work  the  mines,  and  did  not  at 
all  justify  them  in  infringing  on  the  rights 
of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Sir  J.  Brooke 
concluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that  his 
refusal  to  join  the  company  would  be  found 
not  only  of  great  advantage  to  their  in- 
terests, but  to  his  own  good  name.  He 
thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  Government  had  a  most  valuable  ser- 
vant in  Sir  J.  Brooke;  that  they  could  not 
intrust  their  business  to  a  more  faithful 
and  honest  man.  But  this  indefatigable 
Mr.  Wise,  understanding  what  a  country 
this  was  for  humbug,  and  seeing  how  easy 
it  was  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  pious, 
said,  after  some  reference  to  the  instability 
of  the  then  Administration,  and  some  com- 
plaint of  systematic  shuffling  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  being  handed  over 
from  one  department  to  another,  that  be 
was  convinced  their  only  chance  was  in 
their  own  exertions,  and  in  organising  an 
agitation  on  the  Manchester  plan ;  that  he 
was  considering  the  best  means  of  doing 
so;  and  that,  aided  by  the  press  and  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  by  rousing  the  apathy  of  the  religious 
world,  the  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  bestir  themselves.  He  added,  that  he 
was  now  "  stirring  up  the  Philanthropic 
Societies,"  and  urged  that  no  element  of 
agitation  should  be  allowed  to  lie  dormant, 
and  that  all  parties  and  all  creeds  should 

YOL.  CXII.    [thibd  series.] 


partake  of  the  proposed  movement.  Ac- 
cordingly, out  came  a  thundering  prospec- 
tus from  the  Peace  and  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Societies,  stating  that  the  Dyaks 
were  never  known  as  pirates  till  Sir  J, 
Brooke  described  them  as  such.  Mn 
James  Bell,  treasurer  of  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  had  written  a  letter,  in 
which  it  was  said  the  movement  against 
Sir  J.  Brooke  originated  solely  with  the 
Peace  and  Aborigines  Protection  Societies. 
That  was  what  was  called  a  religious  so- 
ciety. A  clever  and  able  agent,  so  long 
as  he  was  the  faithful  agent  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  Mr.  Wise,  was  as  indefatigable 
in  the  line  he  had  since  taken.  It  had 
been  shown  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Peace  and  Aborigines  Protection  So- 
cieties' movements ;  that  he  had  supplied 
every  particle  of  the  information  on  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  relied :  a  proof 
that— 

"  Death  has  no  pangs  like  lovo  to  hatred  turned. 
Nor  hell  a  farj  like  a  *  traitor'  spumed." 

Mr.  MACGREGORbegged  to  explain,in 
reference  to  his  connexion  with  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  Association,  and  said,  he  had 
only  consented  to  act  as  chairman,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  confined  to 
working  the  coal  in  Labuan.  The  direc- 
tors had  studiously  confined  themselves  to 
this  object,  and  had  not  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  be  committed  in  any  way  with 
regard  to  Sir  J.  Brooke.  The  company- 
had  always  been  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, and  held  a  sufficient  balance  at 
their  bankers*.  The  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  had  done  the  company  and 
himself  an  injustice  by  connecting  them 
with  the  attacks  on  Sir  J.  Brooke. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  thought  that,  after 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrev,  the  character  of  Sir  J.  Brooke 
required  no  further  vindication.  He  had 
the  honour  of  Sir  J.  Brookes 's  personal 
acquaintance,  and  he  could  say,  that  those 
who  had  long  known  Sir  James  Brooke 
bore  testimony  to  the  high,  noble,  chival- 
rous, honourable  character  of  that  most 
distinguished  gentleman.  It  was  painful 
to  observe  how  the  character  of  a  man 
who  desired  to  carry  out  the  most  philan- 
thropic views,  and  to  act  justly  towards  all 
those  subject  to  his  government,  after  a 
long  exile  from  his  native  country,  was 
assailed  in  that  House.  A  most  important 
attack  on  the  pirates  was  made  some  years 
ago  by  Sir  T.  Cochrane.  Did  not  some  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  now  reproached  Sir 
J.  Brooke  act  a  yery  different  part  wheoi 
2U 
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After  an  absence  of  nine  years,  ho  returned 
to  England,  when  ho  was  so  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  and  when  every  honour  was 
bestowed  upon  him  ?  There  was  not  a 
whisper  of  accusation  against  him  at  that 
time  by  these  Gentlemen,  who  allowed  him 
to  be  appointed  to  a  most  important  post, 
and  waited  till  ho  was  at  a  distance  from 
England  before  bnnging  any  charges 
against  him.  But  if  Sir  J.  Brooke's  at- 
tack on  the  pirates  was  outrageous.  Sir  T. 
Cochrane's  attack  was  equally  outrageous, 
though  it  had  been  quoted  to  provo  the 
barbarity  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  in  comparison. 
By  the  treaty  of  1824,  between  the  Go- 
Temmcnts  of  England  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands, this  country  bound  itself  to  do  what 
it  could  to  put  down  piracy  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  From  the  instructions  given 
to  Sir  F.  Collier  and  the  other  admirals 
who  had  commanded  in  tho  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, it  appeared  that  tho  object  of  sta- 
tioning ships  in  the  Malayan  Sea  and  on 
the  coast  of  China  was  to  suppress  piracy. 
When  Sir  T.  Cochrane  and  Sir  W.  Parker 
held  the  command.  Sir  J.  Brooke  having 
become  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  it  became  a 
question  with  the  admirals,  whether  they 
idiould  not  recommend  the  Government  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  Sultan  of  Borneo  had  proved 
himself  so  treacherous,  that  they  were  led 
to  entertain  that  idea.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
talked  of  Sir  J.  Brooke  haying  proved 
himself  inhuman;  but  when  they  used  such 
Iftxiguage  as,  that  the  British  troop»  had 
covered  themselves  with  eternal  disgrace, 
that  Sir  J.  Brooke  was  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  plunder,  might  it  not  be  suggested 
that  there  was  another  kind  of  inhumanity, 
which  was  exemplified  in  an  attack  made 
on  persons  in  their  absence  ?  He  hoped 
that  tho  gentlemen  of  the  Peace  Society 
would  be  deterred  by  a  sense  of  justice 
from  repeating  such  imputations  as  had 
been  cast  on  Sir  J.  Brooke  by  Members  of 
that  House,  relying  on  the  information  they 
had  received,  and  acting  in  error. 

Colonel  THOMPSON  would  have 
been  tempted  long  ago,  had  it  been  con- 
sistent with  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  say 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  in  words 
which  were  not  entirely  his  own,  **  Enough; 
you  have  convinced  me  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  proof  that  these  men  were  pi- 
rates." Everything  that  had  been  done, 
and  everything  that  had  been  undone,  had 
gone  to  establish  the  certainty  of  that 
fact.  Everything  had  been  talked  about, 
except  the  question  brought  by  the  hon. 


Member  for  Montrose  before  the  House. 
No  proof  had  been  given,  when,  where,  on 
whom,  or  how,  these  men  had  committed 
any  act  which  British  statesmen  or  British 
commanders  had  a  right  to  class  with  pi- 
racy. Tho  one  thing  palpable  was,  that 
the  men  whose  blood  this  country  paid  for 
were  not  pirates;  were  not  proved  to  be  so» 
and  because  there  was  no  proof  brought  in 
a  case  so  easy  of  proof,  it  followed  that  not 
only  was  it  not  proved  they  were  pirates, 
but  it  was  proved  they  were  not  pirates. 
How  many  years  was  it  since  general  acts 
of  plunder  might  have  been  spoken  of  as 
committed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  ?  But 
that  did  not  constitute  piracy.  Where  were 
the  acts  of  piracy  committed  ?  Nobody 
knew,  nobody  could  tell;  and  it  was  most 
certain  they  would  tell  if  they  knew. 
When  were  they  committed  ?  Was  it 
this  year,  or  last  year,  or  the  year  before, 
or  in  1815,  or  in  1715,  or  in  the  days 
when  the  historian  of  Bobinson  Gruioe 
wrote  of  there  being  pirates  in  Borneo  and 
Celebes  ?  The  public  would  be  able  to 
say,  whether  those  who  concurred  in  tho 
views  he  expressed  were  **  canting,"  and 
whether  they  were  **  hypocrites."  They 
would  rather  be  exposed  to  such  taunts, 
than  be  responsible  for  statements  which 
really  consisted  of  nothing  except  the  cuc- 
koo cry  of  '*  Pirate,  pirate!"  Then  a  mid- 
shipman was  brought  forward  who  wrote  to 
his  mother  of  a  certain  boat's  people  being 
murdered.  Supposing  no  discount  due  for 
tho  possibility  of  the  gallant  midshipman 
being  in  error,  nothing  was  proved  but  that 
wars  were  carried  on  by  one  barbarous 
tribe  against  another.  It  was  stated  that 
Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson  had  delivered  a 
judgment  that  these  men  were  pirates.  In 
the  present  transition  state  of  the  Ministry, 
there  unfortunately  was  not  a  legal  adviser 
of  the  Crown  to  ask  for  an  opinion;  but  he 
had  an  attorney  general  in  his  own  house 
in  a  small  way,  who  served  his  purposes, 
and  who  assured  him  that  Sir  C.  Rawlin- 
son had  no  more  jurisdiction  to  decide  whe- 
ther these  men  were  pirates,  than  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta;  and  if  he  had  attempt- 
ed it,  it  would  have  been  what  lawyers  call 
coram  non  judice,  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt  Sir  C.  Rawlinson  knew  better  than  to 
do.  Sir  C.  Rawlinson  had  only  authority  to 
collect  evidence  of  the  numbers  on  board 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack;  and 
at  one  time  he  appeared  to  have  thought 
he  had  not  evidence  enough.  He  (Colonel 
Thompson)  came  therefore  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  eyidence  of  junu^  had  been, 
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or  could  be,  produced;  and  he  entreated 
the  country  to  look  into  the  case  and 
judge  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of  the 
House  denying  the  inquiry  which  was 
asked.  He  was  quite  aware  that  subor- 
dinate officers,  naval  and  military,  could 
not  be  judges  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  ordered;  but  he  would  throw  out  for 
the  consideration  of  all  professional  men 
who  happened  to  be  in  that  House,  that  as 
Members  of  Parliament  they  had  a  strong 
interest  in  checking  the  employment  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  in  services  from  which  no 
one  would  return  with  pleasing  recollections. 

Sir  H.  VERNEY  said,  that  there  were 
numerous  instances  of  piracy  noticed  in 
the  Singapore  Free  Press,  committed  by 
these  islanders.  He  must  apologise  for  tres- 
passing upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
served  their  country  well;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  country  never  had  been 
served  by  a  more  able,  a  more  gallant,  or 
a  more  humane  man  than  Sir  J.  Brooke. 
When  Sir  J.  Brooke  returned  to  England 
in  1847,  his  departure  was  marked  by  a 
general  outbreak  of  the  pirates,  who  threw 
off  all  restraint,  and  carried  on  their  de- 
predations to  a  tremendous  extent.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  proved  that  piracy  ex- 
isted on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  and,  in 
fact,  that  on  the  whole  of  the  Malay  coast 
piracy  was  regarded  as  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, fit  to  be  pursued  by  princes  and 
nobles.  He  trusted  that  this  question 
would  be  settled  without  a  division;  for  he 
should  desire  to  see  the  House  unanimous 
in  its  approval  of  the  whole  conduct  of  Sir 
J.  Brooke  in  these  transactions. 

Colonel  RAWDON  thought  the  defence 
of  Sir  James  Brooke  was  complete.  He 
differed  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Bradford  ;  for  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  people  of  England  would 
uphold  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  repressing  acts  of 
piracy,  and  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  would 
bo  guided  solely  by  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  England,  but  that,  if  sent  upon 
any  service,  however  arduous  and  odious  it 
might  be  represented  to  be,  he  would  faith- 
fully perform  the  duty. 

Colonel  THOMPSON,  in  explanation, 
said,  the  sentiments  he  had  endeavoured 
to  express  were  so  completely  in  conson- 
ance with  those  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  that  he  could  not  find  another 
word  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

SiK  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  this  was 
not  a  question  of  cant  and  hypoerifly,  as 


had  been  asserted,  but  a  question  involving 
the  character  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
gallant,  and  humane  men  who  ever  exer- 
cised authority  in  any  foreign  country  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England ;  and 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
strong  feelings  in  defence  of  such  a  man. 
What  better  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
piracy  in  these  seas  could  be  procured  than 
the  depositions,  either  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  acts  of  piracy,  or  the  victims  of  them. 
When  it  was  contended  that  this  piracy 
had  not  been  committed  on  British  suV 
jects,  he  only  wished  that  Captain  Aaron 
Smith  could  burst  in  upon  the  House,  as 
he  had  upon  the  Peace  Meeting.  He 
thought  the  conduct  of  Sir  James  Brooke 
had  reflected  honour  on  the  name  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  call  himself  the  friend  of  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  that  a  great  deal 
had  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  respecting  the  transactions  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  his  concerns  with  Mr.  Wise, 
and  also  with  the  Archipelago  Company, 
and  the  whole  discussion  seemed  to  have 
turned  upon  the  persopal  character  of  that 
gentleman.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  Sir  James  Brooke  was 
responsible  for  the  massacre  complained 
of.  What  he  wanted  to  ascertain  was,  the 
authority  upon  which  Captain  Farquhar 
conunitted  the  act  in  question  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  submitted  a 
Motion  last  March  for  a  copy  of  the  in- 
structions given  by  Admiral  Collier  to  Cap- 
tain Farquhar;  but  the  return,  though 
ordered  by  the  House,  had  not  yet  been 
presented.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the 
massacre  had  taken  place,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  it  ?  He  believed  that  Ad- 
miral Collier  coincided  in  the  view  he  (Mr. 
Cobden)  and  others  took  of  this  transaction, 
and  therefore  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  would  most  probably  take  part  in  the 
present  debate,  to  be  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject, for,  at  the  time  he  submitted  his  Mo- 
tion relative  to  head-money  in  February 
last,  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  commanding  officer  on 
the  East  India  station,  suggesting  the  al- 
teration of  the  law  which  he  was  then  pro- 
posing. Where  was  that  despatch  ?  If 
all  they  were  alleging  relative  to  the  des- 
perate pirates  at  Borneo  were  true,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment giving  head-money  was  more  neces- 
sary than  at  present;  and  yet,  no  sooner 
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had  the  Government  received  intelligence 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  taken  place 
at   Borneo,  than  they  came  down  to  the 
House,  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  a  few 
days  after  Parliament  assembled,  proposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  giving  head-money 
for  the  destruction  of  pirates.     He  asked 
why  did  the  Government,  immediately  after 
Parliament  had  assembled,  come  down  to 
repeal  that  Act,  if  there  was  not  something 
wrong  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  for  which 
head-money  was  paid?     There  had  been 
considerable  expression  of  opinion  out  of 
doors  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
human  life  which  had  taken  place  on  that 
coast,  because  it  was  alleged  that  the  par- 
ties were  not  pirates  in  the  view  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  which  granted   head- 
money.     Everybody  knew  that  piracy  was 
carried  on  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  that  the   Act  was 
passed  in  order  to  incite  our  Navy  to  in- 
creased efforts  to  put  down  pirates.    What 
ho  and  others  objected   to  was,  that  the 
parties  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  bore  no  sort 
of  resemblance  to  the  pirates  sought  to  be 
put  down  on  the  coast  of  Mexico;  and  it 
was    contended    that   this   objection  was 
Tftlid,  because  the  Government  had  pro- 
posed early  in  the  Session  to  repeal  the 
Act  granting  head-money.     A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  piracy  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.     He  had  followed  the  hon. 
Member  for   Newport  on   the  map,  and 
found  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
gone  within  500  miles  of  the  place  which 
was    now   under    discussion.      The  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  had  read  a  long  ac- 
count from   a   Singapore    newspaper,   to 
show  that  these  people  were  pirates;  but 
a  statement  directly  to  the  contrary  might 
be  found  in  the  Singapore  Straits  Times, 
To  quote  a  party  newspaper,  and  to  bring 
forward  leading  articles  and  extracts  from 
that  newspaper  as  proof  that  they  were 
phtktes,  was  insulting  to  the  understanding 
of  the  House.     Why  vote  20,000Z.  for  the 
destruction    of    1,200    or   1,500   human 
beings,  and  then,  when  called  upon  for 
proof  that  these  human  beings  were  pirates, 
go  hundred  of  miles  off  for  newspaper  au- 
thority ?     He  admitted  that  there  were  pi- 
rates in  various  other  places,  but  he  asked 
for  proof  that  those  on  the  coast  of  Borneo 
were  pirates.      He  contended  that  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  proof  that  the  parties 
committed  an  act  of  piracy  in  the  sense 
contemplated  by  the  statute.      The  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  had  read  an  account 
pf  the  way  ia  which  the  alleged  acta  of  pi- 


racy had  been  committed;  and  what  were 
these  acts  of  piracy  ?     It  seemed  that  a 
boat  laden  with  sago  had  been  plundered. 
That  load  was  worth  about  30s,     In  con* 
sequence  of  that  plunder  the  town  of  Mat- 
too  was  attacked,  and  the  parties  were  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  ten  men.  Well,  now, 
did  the  House   approve  of  sending  their 
ships  of    war  to  destroy  1,200  or  1,500 
human  beings,  because  the  people  were  in 
a  state  of    war  with  their  neighbours  at 
Mattoo?     Why  go  to  destroy  men  with 
whose  quarrels  we  were  not  at  all  mixed 
up  ?      Wo  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
people  of  Mattoo,  than  we  had  with  those 
who  had  never  offended  us.     We  had  oar- 
selves  quarrelled  with   our  neighbours  in 
France  in  former  days;  and  how  indignant 
should  we  have  been  if  another  nation  had 
then  sent  their  vessels  of  war,  and  attack- 
ed  us  on   that   account?     He  protested 
against  our  being  charged  with  20,0002. 
for  slaughtering  those  men  merely  because 
they  were  at  war  with  their  neighbours. 
He  maintained,  according  to  the  orders  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
employ  our  ships  of  war  in  exterminating 
those   men   unless   they  committed   some 
acts  of  piracy  against  our  vessels;  and»  in 
this  case,  there  was  no  proof  whatever  that 
they  had  molested  any  vessel  under  the 
English  flag.     If  it  could  be  proved  that 
they  had,  he  would  give  up  the  whole  case. 
Were  we  to  be  charged  with  20,0001.  under 
such  circumstances  ?     He  denied  that  this 
discussion  was  an  attack  upon  the  character 
of  the  Navy.  He  believed  they  were  indebted 
to  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Navy  for  having 
the  matter  brought  before  the  House  at 
all,  and  that  no  man  would  read  with  plea- 
sure the  encomiums  which  had  been  passed 
on    those   who    destroyed    1,200  human 
beings,  without  the  loss  of  life  on  our  side, 
or  even  a  scratch.  He  called  such  a  slaugh- 
ter a  human  battue.     He  believed  there 
never  was  anything  more   unprovoked — 
that  we  had  never  encountered  such  little 
resistance — and  that  our  services  were  no- 
thing glorified  by  the  performance  of  such 
an  act.     He  did  not  charge  the  Navy  with 
being  consenting  parties  to  it.     On  the 
contrary,   he    believed    the    Navy  would 
heartily  repudiate  all  our  encomiums  upon 
them  for  the  act.     We  wanted  proof  that 
the  parties  were  really  pirates.     We  did 
not  want  Sir  James  Brooke's  transactions 
with   Mr.  Wise  —  these  were  beside  the 
question.     We  wanted  to  know  why  1,200 
men  had  been  slaughtered:  and  it  would 
not  satisfy  those  who  wanted  a  reply  to 
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this  interrogatory  to  tell  thorn  that  Sir 
James  Brooke  and  Mr.  Wise  had  quar- 
relled.    Besides,  it  ought  to  he  recollected 
hy  those  who  spoke  of  this  quarrel,  that  if 
Mr.   Wise   was  aspersed,   that  aspersion 
might  probahly  reflect  on  Sir  James  Brooke 
himself.     When  the  House  came  to  vote 
the  money  for  Sir  James  Brooke's  salary 
at  Borneo  and  Labuan,  that  would  be  the 
time  to  take  into  consideration  his  conduct 
as  Governor.     At  present  the  massacre 
was  under  discussion.     The  other  day  the 
Ilouse  had  talked  about  the  evils  of  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  other  countries; 
and  now  he  protested  against  our  interven- 
tion in  Borneo,  and  against  our  destruction 
of  the  lives  of  savages,  merely  because 
they  were  going  to  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours.    Had  Captain  Cook,  the  great  cir- 
cumnavigator, behaved  in  New  Zealand  as 
Sir  James  Brooke  had  behaved  in  Borneo? 
No  such  thing.     Captain  Cook  found  that 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  were  cannibals; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  he  lost  two  of 
his  crew  on  the  coast,  did  he  open   his 
thirty-two-pounders  on  the  people  ?     No. 
He  left  domesticated  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles amongst  them,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  that  people  were  rapidly  becom- 
ing civilised,  and   that  they  would  most 
probably  become  hereafter  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  races  on  the  face  of   the 
earth.     He  (Mr.  Cobden)  repudiated  the 
idea  that  he  must  pay  homage  to  Sir 
James  Brooke  as  being  a  great  philanthro- 
pist, seeing  that  he  had  no  other  argu- 
ments for  the  savages  amongst  whom  he 
went  but  extermination.     He  thanked  the 
hon.   Member  for  Montrose    for    having 
brought  this  question  before  the  House. 
He  gave  the  hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  the 
purest  motives  in  introducing;  it  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  way  in  which  the  question 
had  been  mooted  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  any  similar  transactions  in  future. 
Sir  F.  T.  BARING   had  argued  the 
question  so  repeatedly  before,  and  he  had 
heard  the  same  assertions  made  so  often, 
as  to  there  being  no  evidence,  that  he  should 
hardly  have  been  induced  to  rise,  had  he 
not  been  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the   West  Riding.     As  the 
hon.  Gentleman  insisted  on  hearing  him 
again,  he  hoped  the  House  would  excuse 
him  if  he  repeated  the  answers  which  he 
had  given  on  former  occasions.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asked  how  it  was  that  the 
Government  had  brought  in  a  separate  Bill 
regulating  the  distribution  of  pirates*  head- 
money,  and  that  it  should  not  be  giren  to 


any  until  they  had  been  proved  to  be  pi- 
rates ?    That  Bill  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  transaction  before  the  House, 
for  it  happened  that  that  measure  had  beea 
under  consideration  some    time,  and  the 
Bill  which  was  drawn  last  was  to  have  beea 
introduced  but  for  circumstances  that  thea 
occurred.     It  happened  that  a  change  took 
place  in  the  Admiralty;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  then  Secretary  of  that 
department,  having  quitted  that  office,  the 
Bill  was  not  then  brought  in.     There  was 
no  doubt  that  some  reward  should  be  given 
for  the  destruction  of  pirates.  If  the  House 
gave  rewards  for  services  in  the  Navy,  they 
must  be  given,  not  only  when  there  was  a 
hard  battle  or  fight,  but  also  something 
must  be  given  in  transactions  which  might 
apparently  require  the  same  gallantry,  but 
where  the  service  was  often  of  an  arduous 
and  dangerous  nature.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pirates,  be- 
cause no  one  was  killed  on  our  side  in  the 
transaction.     This,  however,  was  no  an- 
swer to  the  case  which  had  been  put  in  de- 
fence of  this  proceeding.     There  was  an- 
other circumstance  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment at  once  to  proceed  with  the  Bill 
alluded  to — the  claim  which  suddenly  came 
upon  them  to  pay  100,000^.  for  the  de- 
struction of  pirates.     This  appeared  to  be 
a  very  considerable  sum,  and  it  added  to 
the  conviction  which  already  existed  that 
the  law  required  revision.     It  was  quite 
true  that  that  gallant  officer,  Admiral  Col- 
lier, had  held  some  private  communications 
with  him  on  this  subject,  and  in  which  he 
said  he  thought  that  some  alteration  should 
be  made  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
this  country  had  to  pay  as  pirates'  head- 
money.     The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  orders  under 
which  the  officer  acted  who  had  destroyed 
these  pirates.      He  had  no  objection  to. 
their  production,  but  he  had  not  been  able 
hitherto  to  obtain  a  copy  of  them.     They 
were  not  at  the  Admiralty;  he  had  there- 
fore written  to  Admiral  Collier  to  send 
them  over;  that  galknt  officer,  however, 
had  died  before  his  letter  reached  him,  and 
some  delay  had  arisen,  therefore,  on  this 
ground.     He  had  also  given  directions  that 
Captain  Farquhar  should  be  written  to  for 
a  copy  of  them  ;  but  he  had  left  his  ship 
when  the  order  arrived.     It  was  quite  clear 
that   Captain   Farquhar   received    orders 
under  which  he  had  acted,  and  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  produce  them  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  procured, 
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Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether 
Captain  Farquhar  had  not  complained  of 
these  orders  ? 

Sib  F.  T.  BARING  replied  that  that 
gallant  officer  had  not  complained  in  the 
slight  degree.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
also  written  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
charged  him  with  having  garhled  a  parti- 
cular paper  hefore  it  was  laid  hefore  the 
House,  and  hogging  him  not  to  garhlo  any 
more  puhlic  documents.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  garhled 
information;  hut  he  had  looked  over  all  the 
papers,  and  ho  could  not  find  any  ground 
wliatever  for  such  an  assertion.  He  had 
asked  the  hon.  Memher  to  point  the  in- 
stance in  which  he  had  garhled  papers, 
but  the  hon.  Memher  had  never  done  so; 
be  (Sir  F.  Baring)  supposed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  too  wise  to  do  so.  [Mr. 
Hume  :  There  are  cases  of  the  kind.] 
Then  why  not  point  out  any  particular  in- 
stance of  the  kind?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last  complained  that  they  could 
determine  this  question  as  to  whether  these 
people  were  pirates  or  not,  without  refer- 
ring to  authorities.  Was  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man aware  that  a  specific  treaty  existed 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  stipulations 
of  which  both  nations  were  bound  to  carry 
into  effect  an  arrangement  for  repressing 
piracy  in  these  seas.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
bad  read  very  differently  from  him  on  this 
subject;  for  in  all  thq  books  which  he  had 
consulted,  he  found  admissions  of  the  ex- 
istence of  piracy  in  these  seas.  He  was 
Buiprised,  also,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  extracts  from  the 
report  of  some  great  commercial  authori- 
ties, which  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  had  alluded  to.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
alluded  to  the  representations  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  different  large  towns  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  in  which  the  Government  was 
called  upon  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
this  country  from  pirates  in  those  seas. 
Surely  these  persons  might  be  assumed  as 
being  competent  to  know  the  particular 
circumstances  attending  the  commerce  in 
t)i06e  seas,  and  as  to  whether  any  risk  was 
nm  from  the  attacks  of  pirates.  The  Go- 
vernment have  repeatedly  been  called  upon 
to  afford  protection,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
piracy  in  these  seas.  It  was  clear  that  the 
merchants  who  were  members  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  at  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns,  cnter- 
tiuned  a  very  different  opinion  from  the 


hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  parties  who, 
from  their  local  position  in  these  parts, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  widi  the 
subject.  The  Government  had  received 
repeated  representations  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Singapore  complaining  of  the 
pirates  in  those  seas  not  being  driven  away. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  bad 
that  night  made  an  attack  upon  the  Free 
Press  of  Singapore.  He  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
did  not  intend  to  defend  all  that  appeared 
in  the  Press  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but 
he  found  in  the  other  Singapore  paper  an 
address  of  the  merchants  of  Singapore,  in 
which  they  stated  that  an  organised  system 
of  piracy  existed  which  was  most  dangerous 
to  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  and  which 
must  at  once  be  put  down  to  insure  oonfi« 
dence.  Surely,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  gentlemen  must  be  acquainted  with 
what  was  taking  place  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Then,  again,  the  hon.  Member 
said  that  all  he  called  for  was  inquiry. 
Had  there  not  been  inquiry  ?  What  could 
they  have  better  than  a  plain  and  open  in- 
quiry before  an  Enghsh  Judge  and  an 
English  lawyer?  It  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  prove  facts  before  them  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  thought  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  case  the  Judge  Vaa  not 
only  satisfied  that  there  was  Uie  appear- 
ance of  piracy,  but  that  there  was  aetual 
piracy,  and  that  there  were  many  piratical 
prahus  and  boats  in  those  seas.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford said  that  he  had  been  assured  that 
the  Judge  had  changed  his  opinion..  It 
was  true,  in  the  first  instance.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Rawlinson  said  he  was  not  satisfied 
of  the  proof  of  piracy.  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  consult  the  papers,  they  would  see 
that  Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson  said  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  before  him  to  sa- 
tisfy his  mind  that  these  parties  were  pirates; 
he  therefore  required  further  evidence.  Fur- 
ther evidence  was  brought  before  this  learn- 
ed Judge,  who  then  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  these  parties 
being  pirates.  Thus,  it  appeared  that  they 
had  the  declarations  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  this  country,  they  had  the 
address  of  merchants  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  people,  and  they  had 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice  which  had 
carefully  inquired  into  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  were  satisfied  as 
to  these  people  being  pirates;  and  yet  hon. 
Gentlemen  stood  up  and  declared  in  the 
coolest  manner  that  there  was  not  a  liftdo. 
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of  evidence  in  support  of  such  an  asser- 
tion. 

Sir  T.  E.  COLEBROOKE  would  state, 
in  two  or  three  sentences,  why  he  should 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
set  right  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  had  complained  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
for  stating  that  there  were  no  pirates  on 
the  western  coast  of  Borneo.  Now  his 
hon.  Friend  had  quoted  a  passage  from  a 
work  written  by  Mr.  Low,  the  secretary  of 
the  Government  of  Labuan,  who  having 
been  long  resident  in  Sarawak,  and  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  country, 
said  that  piracy  had  not  been  carried  on 
by  the  natives  of  the  western  coast.  He 
stated  distinctly  that  the  pirates  of  these 
seas  came  from  the  north  coast  of  Borneo, 
from  the .  southernmost  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  that,  traversing  the  whole  of 
the  coast,  they  occasionally  attacked  even 
the  town  of  Borneo  itself ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther alleged  that  manj  of  the  people  of 
these  seas  traded  with  the  pirates.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  parties  recently 
attacked  were  pirates  in  this  or  any  other 
sense.  Perhaps  they  Tore,  after  all,  dis- 
puting about  words.  He  knew  nothing 
of  this  matter,  except  what  he  had  read 
in  the  papers  and  in  the  diaries  published 
by  Captain  Mundy  and  Captain  Eeppel. 
But  he  presumed  that  R&jali  Brooke  and 
Mr.  Low  were  good  witnesses  ;  and  their 
account  was,  that  these  Dyaks  were  sa- 
vages in  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation, 
ruled  over  by  the  Malays ;  that  they  went 
on  plundering  expeditions  without  fire- 
arms, chiefly  against  the  inland  Dyaks  ; 
that  they  came  down  the  livers,  not  in 
prows  but  in  canoes,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  horrid  practice  of  head  huiting  ;  and 
it  was  further  stated  that  if,  when  they 
reached  the  seas,  they  found  any  boat, 
they  would  attack  it ;  and  no  doubt  in 
that  sense  they  were  pirates.  If  they 
were  prepared  to  exterminate  the  Dyaks 
on  that  ground,  they  had .  better  destroy 
the  whole  population  of  the  islaid.  It 
was,  in  fact,  to  that  that  the  observationB 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey 
tended.  He  said  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  all  pirate*.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  determined  to  support  the  set- 
tlement of  Sarawak,  they  must  no  doubt 
put  down  its  enemies.  It  had  never  yet, 
however,  been  recognised  as  a  British  set* 
tlement.  If  it  were  U  he  so  treated  in 
future,  there  should  bd  aome  goyemment 


responsible  for  all  acts,  and  instructions 
should  be  ^ven  to  the  naval  officers  to 
use  some  little  discretion  in  the  attacks 
which  were  made.  But  he  thought  the 
best  course  the  Government  could  take 
was  to  instruct  Sir  James  Brooke  to  re- 
turn to  l\is  settlement  at  Labuan.  Be- 
lieving that  the  settlement  at  Sarawak 
was  a  mere  incumbrance,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  if  our  connexion  with  that  part  of 
the  coimtry  were  abandoned,  he  should 
support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  169  ;  Noei 
29 :  Majority  140. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Aloook,  T.  Kenhaw,  J. 

Anderson,  A«  Lushington,  C. 

Bright,  J.  Mofiatt,  G. 

Brocklehurst,  J.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Brotherton,  J.  Salwoy,  Col. 

Brown,  W.  Scott,  hon.  F. 

Buxton,  Sir  £.  N.  Smith,  J.  B. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £.        Thompson,  Col. 

Duncan,  G.  Wakley,  T. 

£lli8,  J.  Wahnsloy,  Sir  J. 

Fagan,  W.  Willcox,  B.  M. 

Fox,  W.  J.  Williams,  J. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.      WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Greene,  J.  tbllsbb. 

Hastie,  A.  Hume,  J. 

Heyworth,  L.  Gobden,  R. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee 
of  Supply. 

(1.)  109,850;.  Disembodied  MiHtia, 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

(2.)  2,000;.  Pnnce  Edward's  Island. 

Mb.  ADDERLEY  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  a  petition 
from  that  colony,  which  he  had  presented 
a  short  time  since.  No  notice  had  been 
taken  by  the  House  of  the  state  of  that 
colony,  although  the  fact  was  well  known 
that  the  supplies  had  been  stopped,  and 
that  the  legislature  of  the  colony  had 
been  abruptly  broken  up  with  a  reprimand 
from  the  Governor.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  statement  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  also  the  counter  statement 
of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  that  colony 
who  were  sidverse  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  whose  statement  showed  clearly 
that  the  absentee  proprietors  of  land  had 
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no  great  confidence  in  the  Icj^slataro  of 
that  colony.  Tho  IIoii»o,  with  the  peti- 
tion before  it,  must  either  make  up  its 
mind  totally  to  disre^^ard  such  statement 
and  prayer,  and  proimunec  itself  disin- 
clined or  unable  to  attend  to  such  matters; 
or,  if  it  would  attend,  it  must  call  on  Go- 
Tcmment  to  produce  its  statement  on  the 
third  part,  in  order  that  the  House  niiprht 
judgo  fairly  upon  tho  subject.  If  this 
ilouAc  adopted  tho  first  course,  of  disre- 
garding this  petition,  it  would  publicly 
annouuco  to  tho  colonies  that  it  possessed 
no  sympathies  with  them  in  their  elected 
representatives  ;  that  their  expressions  of 
public  policy  found  no  echo  nor  channel  in 
that  IIousc  ;  that  colonial  public  opinion 
might  expend  itself  in  conflict  and  recrimi- 
nation on  tho  sjuit  ;  but  that  Imperial 
England  choso  to  legislate  for  them,  but 
not  to  hear  them.  By  so  duing  they 
would  also  say  to  this  country  that  they 
were  ready  to  vote  awiiy  largo  sums  for 
colonies,  even  while  the  colonies  aro  offer- 
ing, on  conditions,  to  tako  the  expeuso  tm 
themselves,  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble 
to  inquire  what  those  conditions  and  offer- 
ed terms  may  be.  In  short,  they  would 
liand  over  tho  destinies  of  our  colonies 
and  of  their  resources,  lavishly  poured 
out,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  for  their 
mismanagement,  blindly  and  unreservedly 
to  the  Colonial  Minister,  unchecked  by 
public  opinion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  House  took  the  course  of  demanding 
Bonio  explanation  of  this  statement  of 
colonial  grievances  from  the  Government, 
it  would  show  a  just  sense  of  its  duty 
towards  fellow  citizens  unrepresented  in 
this  IIouso,  and  a  duo  regard  to  our  own 
constituents  for  tho  expeiidituro  of  their 
money  in  tho  colonics.  lie  would  there- 
fore tako  tho  senso  of  tho  House  as  to 
whether  the  Government  should  produce 
8uch  despatches  and  papers  as  might  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  IIouso  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  tho  petition  ;  and  on  tho 
veto  of  money  for  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
he  would  propose  its  postponement,  in 
order  to  afford  time  for  the  production  of 
such  despatches.  With  respect  to  tho 
colony,  the  facts  were  briefly  these.  In  a 
word,  the  colony  demanded  responsible 
government,  such  as  existed  in  theib  other 
North  American  colonies.  This  country 
had  hitherto  been  fearful  of  granting  this 
demand,  during  a  discussion  of  many 
years  past,  knowing  that  tho  first  act  of  a 
legislature  responsible  to  public  opinion 
would  bo  the  forfeiture  of  tho  ostates  of 


absent   propricton,  whose   estaiea  Ivera 
derivcMl  from  Crown  grants,  the  condition 
of  which,  as  to  settlement  of  lands,  were 
allogod  not  to  have  been  fulfilled  bj  tho 
grantees.     IIo  thought  this,  to  saj   tho 
least  of  it,  a  very  questionable  reason  for 
pn.>venting  that  event  from  taking  plaee» 
because,  if  a  local  legislature  ongnt  to 
exist  in  that  colony,  this  eonntry  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  acts. 
With  respect  to  the  justice  of  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  as  the  forfeiture  of 
these  lands,  tho  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  (iovernment,  a  few  years  since,  when 
Secretary  for    the   Colonies,  had   stated 
it  as  his  opinion  that  such  a  forfeiture 
would  be  unjust.     He  (Mr.  Addcrlej)  be- 
lieved those  grants  to  have  been  originally 
injudicious,   and   tho  result  of  them   ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony.     It  might,  however,  be  unjust* 
after  so  many  years,  to  insist  upon  their 
forfeiture.     Ihit  it  might  be  that  the  re- 
presentative legislature  of  tho  colony  would 
in  all    probability  deal  harshly  and  sum- 
marily, ]>erhaps  usjustly,  with  those  titles 
to  the  projKTty :  ho  knew  but  little  of  that 
matter,     hut  what  ho  wanted  to  impress 
upon  the  House  wa»,  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  had  gone  too  far  to  retraeo 
its  steps.     They  Lad  conceded  free  repre- 
sentativo  governnent,  and  now  it  was  too 
late  to  try  to  tie  their  hands  up.     They 
could   stop    supplies,   and  had  done  so. 
They  were  dealiig  with  tho  question,  and 
our  silenco  would  bo  of  no  avail.     It  ap- 
pears that,  pressed  for  a  decision,  EaltI 
Grey,  on  tho  27th  of  December  last,  had 
stated  that  he  could  not  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  refuse,  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  case,  however,  assumed 
a  still  more  isiperativo  character,  as  it  baa 
been  made  cstensibly  to  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  colony  would  pro- 
vide its  ovn  civil  list.     The  real  bone  of 
contontioii,  the  escheat  question,  was  kept 
out  of  sjght,  and  the  Government  made 
their   coadition    a    permanent  civil    list. 
That,   kowever,  was  at  once  offered — a 
Bill  was  prepared  by  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose.     The  terms  were 
fulfilled  ;  and,  what  was  more,  this  coun- 
try was  by  that  means  relieved,   as  it 
should  be,  by  the  colony  assuming  with  its 
local  administration  its  local  expenses  also. 
It  was    impossible,   under  such  circum- 
stances, that  this  House  could  do  its  duty, 
either  to  its  petitioners  or  to  its  constitu- 
ents at  home,  by  mere  vacant  silence.     It 
might  be  necessary  to  remodel  the  colonial  le* 
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gislature.  It  might  be  necessary  to  combine 
again  Prince  Edward's  Island  with  Nova 
Scotia,  or  with  other  colonies  besides,  to 
save  these  proprietors  from  unjust  treatment. 
But  whatever  might  be  necessary,  or  the 
right  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case,  at  all 
events  it  would  not  do  to  take  no  notice  of 
this  petition.  The  House  must  not  abdi- 
cate its  proper  functions,  nor  hand  over  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  not  directly  repre- 
sented here  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  What  he  required  was,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  despatch  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1849,  from  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  D. 
Campbell.  To  say  the  correspondence  was 
incomplete,  and  that  this  House  must 
take  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  complaint — 
that  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Governor 
had  wound  up  their  correspondence — was  to 
deny  the  colony  a  hearing  here.  The  cor- 
respondence had  been  going  on  for  years 
and  years.  In  1840,  the  House  of  As- 
sembly begged  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
in  this  House.  In  1842  the  Legislative 
Assembly  voted  lOOL  a  year  for  an  agent 
in  England;  and  in  the  following  year  they 
were  deprived  of  the  power  of  having  an 
agent  in  this  country.  They  had  now  no 
mode  of  stating  their  grievances  except  by 
petition;  and  he  considered  that  they  would 
be  acting  most  unfairly  towards  the  colony 
if  they  allowed  the  demurrer  of  the  hon. 
Member  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nies, that  correspondence  was  going  on  on 
the  subject,  to  prevent  their  complaints 
from  being  attended  to.  He  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  proposed  vote  be  post- 
poned until  those  papers  were  produced. 

Mr.  BERNAL  informed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to 
move  the  postponement  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  then  moved  that  the 
vote  be  negatived. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  was  satisfied  that 
no  colony  could  be  well  administered  where 
the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  were 
not  paid  directly  by  the  Home  Government, 
independently  of  local  votes  of  supply.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  Prince  Edward's  Island  had  acted 
unjustly  in  withholding  the  supplies,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  imi- 
tate the  injustice  if  they  acceded  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  thai  the  amount  of 
the  vote  had  been  reduced  since  last  year 
to  its  present  amount;  and  the  whole 
ground  of  opposition  to  it  at  present,  so 
far  as  he  could  learn  waa,  thai  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonies  had  pro- 


mised a  responsible  government  to  Princo 
Edward's  Island,  and  that  he  had  not  yet 
fulfilled  his  promise.  He  wished  to  state 
clearly  to  the  House  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  his 
noble  Friend  to  withhold  responsible  go- 
vernment from  that  colony.  The  subject 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  in  the 
only  mode  by  which  it  could  be  effected — 
namely,  by  correspondence  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Colonial  Office.  There 
was  at  present  some  very  fierce  and  bitter 
disputes  going  on  in  the  colony  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  property  and  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  which  it  was  necessary 
should  be  settled  upon  a  fair  and  equitable 
footing  before  the  Government  could  be 
placed  upon  a  firm  basis  in  the  colony. 
While  the  correspondence  relating  to  those 
topics  was  in  progress,  it  would  be  most 
injudicious  to  lay  any  portion  of  it  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  course  would  only  tend  to  prevent 
a  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
and  prevent  that  early  concession  of  re- 
sponsible government  to  the  colony  which 
the  people  required.  He  would  only  add, 
that  the  last  accounts  from  the  colony 
were  such  as  to  lead  to  the  assurance  that 
the  Governor  was  preparing  such  arrange- 
ments between  himself  and  the  Assembly, 
and  the  colonists,  and  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, as  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  disputes.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  not  agree 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Staffordshire. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  wa6  glad  to  hear  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary, 
that  there  was  even  a  chance  of  respon- 
sible government  being  conferred  on  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  However,  he  should  ob- 
serve that  the  question  was  not  solely  of 
amount;  it  was  also  one  of  principle.  ^He 
hoped,  notwithstanding,,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  would  be  content  with 
having  raised  the  question,  without  press- 
ing the  House  to  a  division. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  responsible  go- 
vernment for  the  colony  had  been  deter- 
mined upon,  and  all  had  been,  in  fact, 
settled,  except  the  question  of  100^.  or 
2002.  a  year  pension  to  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, when  the  colonists  stopped  their 
proceedings  on  the  principle  of  not  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  begin  with.  As  for  the 
appointment  of  an  agent,  he  had  himself 
presented  their  petitions,  and  had  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  Government  the  expe- 
diency of  aocediog  to  the  B^rong  f<Be}ing 
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of  tho  colonists  in  that  respect.  IIo  saw 
no  reason  assigned  why  this  correspondence 
should  not  he  produced,  and  he  thought 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  no 
longer  resist  the  pressure  from  without, 
seeing  matters  were  in  such  a  state  that  tho 
popular  AsBcmhly,  or  wliatevcr  it  might  he 
called,  had  voted  no  confidence  in  the 
Council.  Wiy  did  not  the  Government  at 
once  meet  tho  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
concede  what  thev  wantod  ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE  was  afraid  the  hon.  Un- 
der Secretary  for  tho  Colonies  was  too  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  that  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  effected  in  tho  colony;  for, 
According  to  tho  last  accounts  he  (Mr. 
Baillie)  had  seen,  the  colonists  entertained 
no  hope  that  their  grievances  would  bo  re- 
dressed unless  their  case  was  taken  up  in 
that  House. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  thought  the  first  ques- 
tion that  should  ho  settled  with  reganl  to 
these  colonies  was  that  of  escheats,  be- 
cause if  they  gave  responsible  government 
without  any  condition  to  a  colony  in  which 
largo  tracts  of  land  wcro  possessed  by  pro- 
prietors in  England,  tho  earliest  acts  of 
tlio  colonists  would  bo  to  deprive  those 
persons  of  their  property.  This  vote  was 
simply  for  a  pension  to  the  late  Governor, 
and  the  salary  of  the  present  Governor; 
and  tho  only  effect  of  rejecting  the  vote 
would  be  that  the  colony  must  pay  tho 
money  instead  of  this  country.  Now,  ho 
thought  if  the  colonies  defrayed  the  cost 
of  their  own  local  administration,  this 
country  should  pay  tho  salaries  of  tho  go- 
vernors, and  ho  hoped,  therefore,  that  tho 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press  his  Mo- 
tion to  a  division. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  ho  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Under  Secretary 
for  tho  Colonies  that  the  question  of 
escheats  should  first  be  settled.  Ho 
thought  that  this  colony  should  bo  joined 
to  Nova  Scotia.  The  letters  ho  had  re- 
ceived from  Princo  Edward's  Island  with- 
in the  last  few  days,  however,  did  not  hold 
out  any  hope  of  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion; but,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  negative  this  vote,  he  would 
not  press  his  Motion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— ECCLESIASTICAL    ESTABLISH- 
MENT. BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(3.)  n,22Sl.   Ecclesiastical  Estabhsh- 
ment,  British  North  America. 
Mr*. BRIGHT  said,  a  few  days  ago, 


when  they  were  voting  money,  ho  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  tho  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  when  tho  vote  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  camo  before  tho 
House,  if  he  would  undertabo  to  give  to 
thn  House  some  clear  and  definite  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  in  which  they  atood 
with  regard  to  these  votes.  Ho  under- 
stood  that,  with  regard  to  tho  incomes  of 
tho  clergy,  thov  were  to  expire  when  the 
parties  died.  [An  Hon.  Member:  They 
never  die.  ]  Ho  wished  to  know  if  Govem- 
ment  was  going  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sent monstrous  state  of  things — ^TOtin|f 
money  for  all  sorts  of  religions.  Here  was 
the  liishoi)  of  Montreal,  with  a  salary  of 
1,0002.;  the  Archdeacon  of  Quebec,  500/.; 
the  Rector  of  Quebec,  400/.,  and  for  house 
rent  90/.  There  was  tho  verger  of  Quobeo 
30/.,  and  20/.  18«.  6c/.  for  rent  of  Protea- 
tant  burial  ground.  Then,  they  had  the 
Presbyterian  minister  «50/.,  and  tho  Romaa 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec  1,000/.,  and 
2,000/.  to  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  (iovommont  had 
been  most  indiscriminate  in  these  grants. 
He  would  not  proceed  to  move  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  vote  now,  bocauso  there  might 
be  circumstances  which  might  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  refuse  it  at  the  present 
time;  but  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  whether  there  was  any  time 
fixed  upon  for  getting  rid  of  those  pay- 
ments ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tiib  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  impossible  to  give  a 
general  answer,  because  the  circumstancea 
differed  in  each  colony.  Tho  best  way 
would  be  to  give  a  statement  with  respect 
to  each,  and  therefore  he  should  confine 
his  answer  to  the  vote  before  the  House. 
With  regard  to  this  vote  tho  arrangement 
was,  that  it  should  be  continued  during  the 
life  of  the  present  recipients,  and  no  longer, 
and  therefore  when  the  Bishop  of  Mont- 
real died,  tho  1,000/.  paid  to  him  would 
cease;  and  when  the  Archdeacon  of  Que- 
bec died,  the  6002.  paid  to  him  would  cease, 
and  so  on.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
tell  the  precise  period  when  the  whole 
would  cease,  but  the  whole  would  cease 
when  all  the  present  recipients  died. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  the  arrangement 
was  that  no  new  appointments  shoiud  take 
place.  That  was  some  years  ago,  and  the 
amount  was  then  12,000/.  These  partiea 
seemed  to  have  very  long  lives.  He  had 
inquired  whether  some  new  appointmenta 
had  not  taken  place,  and  he  did  so  because 
he  was  told  when  they  were  now  TOtmg 
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money  to  pay  the  Frencb  refugees— those 
who  had  come  over  to  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes — and  he  asked  the  question  if  any 
of  them  could  be  aliye  now,  or  that  they 
had  been  filling  up  the  lists  from  time  to 
time.  lie  was  afraid  a  little  of  this  had 
been  going  on  in  this  case. 

Mr.  bright  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  toll  them  exactly  how  this  bargain 
was  made — whether  it  was  the  more  state- 
ment of  a  Minister  to  the  House  when  the 
House  was  grumbling.  And  he  had  not  told 
them  when  the  rent  of  the  Protestant  burial 
ground  was  to  cease.  That  could  not  die. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
they  might  get  rid  of  many  of  these  pay- 
ments. The  Canadian  Government  was  as 
free  as  this  Government,  and  nothing  was 
more  scandalous  than  that  we  should  pay 
this  money,  and  nothing  more  degrading 
to  them  than  that  they  should  receive  it. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  there  was  one 
payment,  3,062Z.,  to  the  Foreign  Mission- 
aries of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  wished 
for  some  explanation  upon  that. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  afraid  as  to  the  Pro- 
testant burial  ground  it  would  not  cease, 
but  it  was  no  large  sum.  The  missionaries 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospnl  were  in  point  of  fact  appointed  to 
districts,  and  the  payments  would  cease  on 
the  death  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  wished  to  know,  if  the 
Government  here  received  annually  an  ex- 
act account  of  these  parties  and  their 
names,  and  did  they  take  care  that  a  son 
of  the  same  name  did  not  succeed  to  his 
father's  stipend  ? 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— INDIAN  DEPARTMENT, 
CANADA. 

(4.)  14,102^.  Indian  Department,  Ca- 
nada. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  fourteen  years  ago. 
Lord  Glenelg  advocated  the  discontinuance 
of  this  vote;  and  it  was  proved  then  before 
the  Committee  that  the  presents  to  the 
Indians  caused  much  drunkenness  and  im- 
morality. If  the  House  would  support  him, 
he  would  divide  against  this  vote. 

Mr.  COBDEN  said,  he  remembered  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Buller  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject more  than  once.  He  was  in  Canada, 
and  saw  the  evil  effects  oC  iC    He,  him- 


self, had  seen  some  of  the  remnants  of 
these  tribes  in  Canada,  and  certainly  they 
had  a  most  degrading  appearance. 

Mr.  MACGREGORdidnotthink  it  would 
be  advisable  to  reject  this  vote  to-night, 
because  the  purchases  were  already  made 
which  this  vote  was  intended  to  cover. 
But  he  should  oppose  the  vote  next  year, 
if  it  appeared  in  the  estimates.  He  be- 
lieved that  these  presents  of  calico,  &c., 
were  often  purchased  at  one-tenth  of  what 
they  cost. 

Mr.  HA  WES  believed  that  many  of  the 
annuities  to  the  Indians  contained  in  this 
vote  were  devoted  by  them  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  The  Governor  General 
of  Canada  thought  it  inexpedient  to  discon- 
tinue this  vote  at  present,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  not  reject  it. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  that  there  were 
2,600^.  of  the  vote  paid  in  salaries,  which 
was  a  most  extravagant  amount  on  account 
of  management,  and  showed  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  background  of  which  they 
were  not  informed.  There  were  ordinary 
contingencies  amounting  to  1,200^,  which 
made  very  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  whole 
vote.  Then  there  were  items  for  officers' 
widows,  for  provisions  and  gunpowder. 
The  answer  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Government  was  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
nature;  and  unless  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gave  a  promise  that  this  vote  should  not 
appear  in  the  estimates  next  year,  he 
would  advise  his  hon.  Friend  to  divide  the 
House. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  although  it 
had  been  stated  that  the  sums  were  de- 
voted to  schools,  that  did  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  vote,  for  it  was  put  aown  under 
the  head  of  "  Presents  to  Indians." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  a  portion  of  this  vote 
was  paid  in  annuities,  and  a  portion  in  pre- 
sents. No  doubt  a  great  deal  might  be 
said  against  this  vote;  but  the  House  ought 
not  to  expect  him  to  give  a  promise  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  next  year.  These 
presents  were  distributed  to  certain  semi- 
barbarous  tribes  as  compensation  for  retir- 
ing from  the  hunting  grounds  from  which 
their  subsistence  was  derived.  What  he 
would  undertake  to  say  was,  that  he  would 
communicate  with  the  Governor  General 
of  Canada,  and  urge  the  discontinuance  of 
the  vote;  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  its 
limitation  within  the  narrowest  limits,  con- 
sistently with  a  due  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  pahlic  faith  whh  these  tnbes,    A 
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largo  portion  of  tbc  superintendence  of  this 
vote  was,  he  understood,  given  to  the  mis- 
Bionarics  on  the  spot. 

AfK.  BRIGHT  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  also  communicate  with 
the  Governor  General  to  get  the  Canadian 
Parliament  to  pay  the  grant  to  the  native 
tribes,  seeing  that  Canada  possessed  the 
hunting  grounds  for  which  this  compensa- 
tion was  paid. 

Sir  E.  BUXTON  hoped  that  if  the  na- 
tive Indians  were  not  to  be  paid  in  the 
manner  orriginally  agreed  ujion,  they 
would  bo  paid  in  some  other  form. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

(5.)  290^.  Baliama  Islands. 

CoLOXEL  SIBTIIORP  wished  to  know 
why  this  vote  was  only  200/.,  when  in  the 
next  page  there  was  1 ,200/.  for  the  salary 
of  the  Governor  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHK- 
QUER  said,  that  the  vote  of  1.200/.  was 
included  in  the  vote  for  the  Governors  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

Mr.  bright  wished  to  know  whether 
the  person  who  appeared  as  Bishop  of 
Montreal,  with  1,000/.  a  year,  was  the 
same  person  who  appeared  as  the  arch- 
deacon of  Quebec,  with  500/. ;  and  whether 
the  person  who  was  archdeacon  of  Quebec 
was  the  same  individual  who  appeared  as 
rector  of  Quebec,  with  400/.  a  year  ?  If 
1,900/.  of  the  public  money  was  thus  paid 
to  one  and  the  same  person  in  Canada,  it 
was  important  that  the  House  should  know 
it,  in  order  that  it  might  put  a  stop  to  an 
expenditure  of  so  gross  a  character.  He 
also  wished  to  know  if  the  rector  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Matthew's  was  the  same 
person  ? 

Mil.  HAWES  said,  that  the  rector  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Matthew's  was  one 
and  the  same  person;  but  these  payments 
would  cease  with  the  death  of  the  party. 
With  regard  to  the  other  case,  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  state  the  exact  facts.  The 
late  Bishop  of  Montreal  received  3,000/.; 
and  having  become  old,  he  appointed  a 
coadjutor,  to  whom  he  paid  1,0001.  The 
present  bishop  held  that  appointment  now, 
and  with  it  he  held  the  other  two  mention- 
ed by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  making  his 
salary  altogether  1,900/. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— SALARIES,  WEST  INDIA 
COLONIES. 

(6.)  18,028/.  Salaries  of  GoyornQrs  and 


Lieutenant  GovcmorB,  in  tho  West  India 
Colonies. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  that  this  vote  ahould 
be  postponed,  as  he  wished  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  whether  tho  coloniet 
which  possessed  self-government  ought  not 
to  pay  these  salaries  themselves. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OP  tiie  EXCUE- 
QUER  hoped  tho  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  press  so  hardly  on  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Mr.  bright  thought  the  OoYomment 
might  economise  considerably  by  having 
one  governor  only  for  three  or  four  adjacent 
islands.  Tho  Governor-in-chief  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  had  3,C>00/.  a  year;  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Windward  Islands,  4,0001.; 
and  each  had  a  staff  of  clerks  and  officera. 
The  expense  might  also  be  diminished  by 
a  similar  arrangtmient  with  regard  to  the 
judges — having  them  to  go  on  a  kind  of 
circuit. 

Sir  E.  BUXTOXdid  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  tlie  go- 
vernors. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— STIPENDIARY  JUSTICES  WEST 
INDIA  COLONIES. 

(7.)  41,150/.  Stipendiary  Justices  West 
India  Colonies. 

Mk.  HUME  could  not  understand  why 
this  vote  was  continued. 

Mr.  HAWES  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
must  be  aware  that  the  vote  had  been  an- 
nually agreed  to  since  the  Emacipation  Act. 
Under  those  valuable  officers  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  was  now  on  a  satisfac- 
tory footing,  and  the  removal  of  those 
stipendiary  magistrates  would  be  consider- 
ed a  loss  by  the  colonists,  for  they  were 
becoming  more  necessary  with  the  increase 
of  emigration. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  time  of  emancipation  to  see 
justice  done  during  the  apprenticeship; 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  longer  continued. 

Mr.  COBDEN  asked  if  it  was  meant 
that  they  should  continue  in  perpetuity? 

Mr.  HAWES  was  understood  to  reply 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  bright  asked  the  number  of  sti- 
pcndiary  magistrates  in  each  colony.  He 
understood  there  were  eighteen  in  Jamaica, 
only  three  in  Barbadoes,  and  but  one  in 
Antigua.  Perhaps  the  number  might  pro- 
perly be  diminished  in  some  of  the  colonies. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  thb  EXCUE- 
QUER  said,   it  was  perfectly  trae  the 
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magistrates  had  been  appointed  with  a 
view  to  the  apprenticeship,  and  their  num- 
bers had  since  been  diminished;  but  when 
immigration  began  to  take  place,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  prevent  the  number  of 
justices  from  being  further  diminished,  as 
it  had  been  after  the  termination  of  the 
apprenticeship.  This  accounted  for  the 
ditfcrent  numbers  in  the  different  colonies. 

Mr.  HENLEY  wished  to  know  how 
many  of  these  magistrates  there  were, 
and  the  salary  of  each  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  said,  their  number  was 
86;  they  had  each  a  salary  of  300^.  a  year, 
and  150^  a  year  for  travelling  expenses. 
They  were  not  appointed  for  any  specified 
time.  The  same  qualification  was  required 
as  for  justices  of  the  peace  in  this  country. 

Sir  E.  BUXTON  thought  it  desirable 
that  they  should  bo  continued;  they  had 
been  of  the  greatest  use  since  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  July  15,  1850. 

Minutes.]  Public  Biiui.  —  1'  Incorporation  of 
Boroughs  Confirm&tion  (No.  3);  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer (Ireland). 

2*  Vestries  and  Vestry  Clerks. 

lie  ported. — Factories  ;  Municipal  Corporations 
(Ireland). 

3*  Union  of  Liberties  with  Counties  ;  Manches- 
ter llectory  Division  ;  Masters  Jurisdiction  in 
Equity ;  Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction ;  Sheep 
and  Cattle  Contagious  I)i8ordor8  Prevention 
Continuance. 

Royal  Assent. — Pirates  (Head  Money)  Repeal 
Act  Commencement ;  Titles  of  Religious  Con- 
gregations Judgments  (Ireland)  ;  Drainage  and 
Improvement  of  Land  Advances ;  Sheriff  of 
Wcstmorcknd  Appointment;  General  Board 
of  Health ;  Court  of  Chancery ;  Turnpike 
Roads  (Ireland);  Police  and  Improvement 
(Scotland). 

COUNTY  COURTS  EXTENSION  BILL. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Select  Committee  on  this  Bill, 
he  had  great  satisfactionf  in  redeeming  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  the  last  time 
the  House  met,  as  to  the  course  which 
lie  had  suggested,  and  which  had  heen 
adopted,  of  referring  the  important  Bill 
relating  to  the  County  Courts,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  Bills  which 
could  come  before  themy    to  a    Select 


Committee.  He  had  undertaken  that 
no  unnecessary  delay  should  take  place, 
and  he  had  then  said,  that  if  he  saw  any 
tendency  in  any  quarter  to  interpose  delay 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session,  with 
a  view  to  defeat  the  measure,  and  not  to 
improve  it,  he  should  at  once  move  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  bring 
the  Bill  again  before  their  Lordships.  He 
rejoiced,  however,  to  say  that  he  had  been 
more  than  able  to  redeem  that  pledge,  and 
it  was  with  great  satisfaction  he  now 
reported  the  Bill  to  the  House  after  only 
one  sitting  of  the  Select  Committee.  The 
Committee  had  sat  three  hours  to-day, 
and  they  had  discussed  every  part  of  the 
measure  which  presented  any  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty. In  fact,  if  they  had  discussed  it 
for  three  weeks,  they  could  not  have 
given  it  a  more  efficient  consideration.  He 
had  to  tender  his  thanks  to  his  noble 
Friends  who  had  served  with  him  on  the 
Select  Committee,  and  he  must  also  thank 
a  learned  gentleman,  Mr.  Herbert  Eoe,  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  judge  of  one  of  these 
local  courts,  who  had  attended  the  Com- 
mittee and  given  them  the  valuable  assist- 
ance of  his  experience.  No  difficulties  re- 
mained except  on  one  point,  which  before 
proceeding  further  with,  he  should  mention 
to  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  (Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Cottenham), 
and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor.  But  amongst  the 
Amendments,  he  had  to  direct  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships  to  one  which  had  been 
suggested  by  a  noble  Friend  opposite, 
to  ^ve  certain  powers  to  these  local 
courts,  not  of  dealing  with  charities  gene- 
rally, but  of  filling  up  vacancies  among 
trustees,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  small 
charities,  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
next  stage  of  the  Bill  on  Thursday  in- 
stead of  to-morrow,  which  would  afford 
time  to  consider  the  Amendment.  He 
looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
measures  that  had  ever  been  brought 
before  Parliament;  and  its  adoption  quite 
consoled  him  for  the  loss  of  a  Bill  of  the 
same  description  which  he  brought  forward 
in  1833,  and  which  had  only  been  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  subject  had 
always  excited  the  deepest  interest  among 
American  lawyers,  many  of  whom  were  very 
eminent  men,  and  for  whom  he  entertained 
the  most  sincere  respect.  Some  of  these 
learned  persons  had  invited  him  to  visit 
America;  and  when  be  yisited  that  coun- 
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try,  as  he  intended  to  do,  it  would  giTe  him 
great  satisfaction  to  take  with  him  this 
Bill,  as  a  proof  of  the  success  of  our  legis- 
lative labours,  and  of  the  progress  which 
we  were  making  in  the  amendment  of  our 
law — the  law  being  substantially  the  same 
in  England  and  America.  To  show  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  abdicate,  even  for  a  season, 
his  judicial  functions,  he  should  mention  that 
he  had  come  to  the  final  resolution  of  post- 
poning his  departure  until  late  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  If  Parliament  met  at  an  early 
period,  which  he  hoped  it  would,  he  ex- 
pected they  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
arrear  of  appeals  before  their  Lordships 
by  next  Easter.  lie  did  not  wish  to 
throw  any  additional  labour  on  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  had  the  arrears  of  his  own  court  to 
get  rid  of.  lie  must  press  upon  him  not 
to  exhaust  his  valuable  health  by  over- 
exertion, for  he  knew  his  determination 
work  hard,  and  if  he  did  not  take  his 
(Lord  Brougham's)  warning,  he  might  find 
that  the  arrears  would  be  more  than  he 
could  overcome.  lie  would  merely  add, 
that  any  assistance  he  could  give  to  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  in  resi)ect  to 
the  judicial  business  of  the  Ilouse,  was  en- 
tirely at  his  service.  But  he  hoped  his 
noble  Friend  would  forego  the  intention  of 
sitting  into  the  long  vacation,  for  the  rea- 
son he  had  adverted  to. 

Bill  reported,  with  amendments. 

PACKET  STATION  BETWEEN  PORT- 
PATRICK  AND  DONAGHADEE. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  that,  seeing  his  noble  Friend  the 
Postmaster  General  in  his  place,  he  wished 
to  move  for  a  return  of  the  expenses  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  between  Greenock 
and  Belfast;  also  of  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  by  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee ; 
also  for  a  copy  of  the  contract  entered  into 
or  about  to  be  entered  into  for  the  present 
year  by  the  steam  company.  My  object 
(said  the  noble  Marquess)  in  moving  for 
the  correspondence  as  to  the  loss  of  the 
Orion,  with  the  Admiralty,  on  a  former 
evening,  and  which  the  Government  de- 
clined to  afford  me,  as  legal  proceedings 
were  to  be  instituted  with  regard  to  it, 
was  to  show  that,  from  information  that 
hod  reached  me,  it  was  more  than  proba- 
ble, if  Portpatrick  had  not  been  abandoned 
as  a  packet  station,  the  unfortunate  event 
would  not  have  occurred.  It  appears  that 
the  hour  at  which  the  Orion  struck  was 
just  about  the  time  the  mail  packet  of  the 


day  would  have  been  preparing  to  «ul  fbr 
Donaghadee.  The  sailors  then  would  have 
been  un  and  about  the  piers.  They  might 
have  seen  her,  no  doubt,  and  hailed  her  ia 
time.  The  smoke  also  from  the  mail  pac- 
ket funnel  would  have  been  obaenred 
on  the  Orion* $  deck,  and  at  once  notified 
to  the  captain  or  mate  of  the  ressol  that 
it  was  coming  too  near  the  piers.  It  ia 
cert^iin,  however,  a  largo  amount  of  life 
would  have  been  saved  by  there  being  im* 
mediately  a  greater  number  of  boats  ready, 
and  sailors  and  men  at  hand  to  jump  into 
them  at  the  instant — thus  a  largo  amount 
of  life  would  have  been  saved.  Fisher- 
men's small  boats  could  do  little  in  picking 
up  persons  from  the  wreck.  This  ia  not, 
I  fear,  the  first  instance  of  destruction  of 
life  which  the  miserable  economy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  have  to  put  on 
record  for  knocking  up  and  annihilating 
the  convenient  and  admirable  passage  be- 
tween Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick,  for  a 
paltry  saving  of  4,000/.  or  5,000Z.,  which 
is  all  that  was  required  for  one  good  steam 
vessel  on  the  station.  I  have  already  pre- 
dicted to  the  noble  Marouess  at  the  head 
of  the  Post  Office  ho  will  surely  havo  acci- 
dents in  the  heavy  fogs  in  the  winter  in 
the  Clyde,  and  delays  with  the  vessels  in 
the  long  passage;  and  I  have  to  complain 
of  the  partial  and  somewhat  apparently 
unfaithful  return  the  noble  Marquess  has 
laid  on  the  table  as  to  the  compariaona  of 
the  advantages  of  the  two  disputed  har- 
bours. From  my  certain  information  I 
assert  there  was  one  day  in  which  no  maat 
passed,  in  consequence  of  the  Greenock 
packet  having  run  foul  of  a  vessel.  Now, 
as  this  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
return,  I  have  a  right  to  challenge  it  as  a 
false  return  from  the  Post  Office.  It  was, 
I  believe,  in  the  month  of  February.  Now, 
I  beg  to  state  another  very  strong  fact. 
The  north  of  Ireland,  the  district  where 
Portpatrick  is,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Then  the  return  shows  that  on  the  Port- 
patrick route  the  mail  left  Glasgow  at  4.30 
P.M.,  and  took  16 2-  hours  to  Belfast.  Now 
that  mail,  which  left  Glasgow  at  4.30  P.if., 
did  not  reach  Portpatrick  by  the  mail  cars 
till  3.30  A.M.  next  morning,  consuming 
just  II  hours  from  Glasgow  to  the  port, 
which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  8^  or  9 
hours.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear,  to  con- 
trast the  old  route  with  bad  land  convey- 
ance, and  bad,  old-fashioned,  with  fast 
steamers  on  the  new  line,  twelve  hours* 
passage  on  an  average  of  years  will  ho  the 
fastest  that  can  be  made  from  Glasgow  to 
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Belfast.  And  jet,  while  that  route  affords 
a  little  more  accommodation  to  those  towns, 
it  deprives  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  West 
of  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England  of 
their  former  accommodation.  If  the  land 
conveyance  to  Portpatrick  were  improved, 
and  a  good  steamer  placed  on  the  old  sta- 
tion, eleven  hours'  passage  from  Glasgow 
to  Belfast  would  always  he  maintained, 
giving  equal  postal  advantages  to  those 
places,  the  old  accommodation  to  other 
places,  and  securing  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  advantage  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes'  sea  passage  he- 
twecn  the  two  countries.  With  these  con- 
victions, and  under  these  circumstances, 
understanding  that  a  new  contract  is  ahout 
to  he  entered  into  hy  the  Government  with 
the  steam-packet  company,  I  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  that  part  of  the  country  suffer- 
ing grievously  from  the  late  change,  in 
making  these  ohservations,  to  move  for 
the  contract,  to  warn  the  Government  he- 
fore  they  enter  into  it  to  weigh  well  the 
costs  and  expenditure  of  the  steam-packet 
company  this  last  year  to  secure  their  oh- 
ject,  and  to  he  quite  sure  when  they  have 
done  so  that  they  do  not  exhibit  in  a  short 
time  entire  failure,  and  that,  ultimately, 
the  Government  will  deeply  deplore  their 
abandonment  of  the  station.  The  return 
shows  that  in  the  Portpatrick  route  the 
mail  left  Glasgow  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  took 
sixteen  hours  and  a  half  to  Belfast.  Now, 
that  mail  which  left  Glasgow  at  4.30  p.m. 
did  not  reach  Portpatrick  by  the  mail  car 
till  3.30  A.M.  next  morning,  consuming 
just  eleven  hours  from  Glasgow  to  the 
port,  which  used  to  be  done,  and  ought  to 
be  done,  in  eight  hours  and  a  half. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  had  no  objection,  on  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office,  to  the  production  of  the 
contract  referred  to  by  the  noble  Marquess. 
There  had  not  been  any  complaints  made, 
he  believed,  as  to  the  working  of  the  ser- 
vice between  Greenock  and  Belfast.  If 
the  new  line  had  been  established  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  Post  Office  could  not  have 
made  much  use  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTON  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  old  route  by  Portpatrick 
in  preference  to  the  present  one. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

FACTORIES  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  Order. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  if  the 
Bill  were  a  new  measure  introduced  into 
the  Legislatore,  baTiBg  for  ita  objeot  nov^ 


arrangements  in  factories,  and  compulsory 
regulations  of  factoiy  labour,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  consider- 
able length  into  a  discussion  of  the  great 
question,  how  far  it  was  possible  to  promote 
tne  moral  and  physical  advantages  of  the 
factory  operatives  by  any  legislative  enact* 
ment.  Upon  that  subject  he  entertained 
a  strong  opinion;  but,  considering  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  give  expression  to  that 
opinion  on  this  occasion,  its  object  being 
to  obviate  what  the  Government  considered 
to  be  certain  impediments  which  had  arisen 
in  the  way  of  the  due  operation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  existing  law.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  remember  that,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1833,  certain  provisions  were 
made  for  regulating  the  hours  of  labour  of 
young  persons  and  women  in  factories. 
Considerable  modifications  of  that  Act 
were  introduced  by  the  Act  of  the  7th  and 
8tk  of  Victoria,  c.  15  (1844),  and  it  was 
the  26th  section  of  that  Act  to  which  the 
present  measure  had  reference.  In  1847 
another  Act  was  passed,  making  no  dif- 
ference in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  with  the  exception  of  altering  the 
number  of  hours  from  12  to  10,  during 
which  the  labour  of  persons  under  the  ago 
of  18,  and  of  females,  should  be  restrict- 
ed. Clause  26  of  the  Act  of  1844,  pro- 
vided that  the  hours  of  the  work  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  every  factory  should 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  when  any  child 
or  young  person  should  first  begin  to  work 
in  the  morning  in  such  factory.  Although 
it  was  not  originally  intended  to  do  so,  yet 
this  proviso  was  found  practically  to  lead 
to  what  was  called  a  system  of  '*  relays" 
and  '*  shifts."  The  system  of  relays  and 
shifts  was  consequently  introduced.  On 
looking  at  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
and  also  at  the  Act  of  1847,  it  was  found 
by  the  millowners  that  the  law  was  not 
stringent  enough  to  prevent  either  the  sys- 
tem of  relays  or  of  shifts.  Now,  the  dif- 
ference between  relays  and  shifts  was  this : 
in  the  case  of  relays  a  fresh  set  of  per- 
sons was  employed,  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
shifts  the  same  persons  were  employed  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  their  labour  was 
then  suspended  for  a  few  hours,  and  they 
were  then  employed  again  during  the  same 
day.  Thus  it  appeared  that  as  the  factory 
day  began  at  half-past  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  ended  at  half-past  8  o'clock 
at  night,  these  persons,  though  not  ac- 
tually at  work  more  than  ten  hours,  might 
bo  really  waiting  about  and  occupiod  in  the 
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factory  15  hours.    The  inspectors  wcro  all 
of  opinion  that  this  interpretation  of  tlic 
clause   was    illegal;  and   one   gentleman, 
acting   upon    certain  instructions  ho  had 
received  from  the  Home  Office,  thought  it 
expedient  to  refer  the  question  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  local  magistrates.     The  ques- 
tion  was  referred  to  several  of  those  ma- 
gistrates, and  their  decisions  were  yery  va- 
rious, and  they  were  of  opinion  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  a  legislative  enact- 
ment on  the  questi(m.     However,  it  was 
thought  both  by  the  millowners  and  the 
operatives  that  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  have  recourse  to  a  court  of  law. 
The  question  was  accordingly  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  law;  and  the  Judges,  in  giv- 
ing their  judgment,  said,  that  probably  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
vent relays  and  shifts,  but  that  the  words 
introduced  into  tbe  Act  were  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  that  intention  being  acted  upon. 
Upon  this  being  known,  the  system  of  re- 
lays and  shifts  became  more  general  than 
before,   and  Lord  Ashley's  attention  was 
at  length  called  to  the  subject.     He  (Earl 
Granville)  merely  mentioned  the  name  of 
that  noble  Lord,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  saying  that,  al- 
though in  many  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  that  noble  Lord  ho  could  not  concur, 
and  although  to  some  he  vras  diametrically 
opposed,  yet  he  felt  it  impossible,  either 
for  him,  or  for  any  of  their  Lordships,  to 
deny  that  Lord  Ashley  had  bestowed  con- 
siderable labour  and  toil  on  this  subject, 
and  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  promote 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  that  great 
weight  and  authority  in  respect  of  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  was  due  to  the  opinion  of  that 
noble  Lord.     Lord  Ashley  having  his  at- 
tention thus  drawn  to  tbe   unsatisfactory 
state  of  thu  law,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  rectify  the  error  that  had  crept 
into  the  Act  of  Parliament.     In  that  Bill 
ho  introduced  a  clause  to  explain  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  real  intention  of  the 
Legislature  when  passing  tbe  Acts  of  1844 
and  1847;  but  it  was  found  that  that  clause 
would  be  inefficient   for   its  purpose.     A 
second  clause  was  then  brought  forward, 
but  that  also  was  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  object.     After  no  less  than  three  days 
serious  deliberation  by  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  lawyers,  a  third  clause  was  pre- 
pared, but  it  was  still  found  that  even  that 
clause  would   not  effect   the  end  desired 
without   introducing  some  perfectly   new 
matter  which  it  was  by  no  means  right  or 


'  proper  to  introduce.     At  IcDgth  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Sir  G.  Grey),  who 
had  for  some  time  paid  great  stteDtion  to 
the  subject,  had  a  communication  with  the 
millowners ;   and,   after  duo  deliberation, 
the  conclusion  he  came  to  was,  not  exactly 
a  compromise,  but  the  proposal  embodied 
in  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships.    It 
was  a  proiHisition  whicli  it  was  conceited 
would  meet  the  exigency  of  tho  case ; 
and  while  it  afforded  to  the  factory  workers 
that  relief  which  tho   Legislature   had  it 
in   its  contemplation  to  secure  to  them, 
it   would    at   the    same    time  be   agree- 
able to  a  large  majority  of  the  millowners. 
On  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  introducing 
that  proposition,  Lord  Ashley  immediately 
consented  to   give   up   the   Bill  into   tho 
hands  of  the  Government.  He  (Earl  Gran- 
ville)  did   not  believe   that  Lord  Ashley 
was  actuated  solely  by  an  experience  of 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  up  a  clause  to 
meet  tho  object  he  wished  to  accomplish, 
but  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
position  of   Sir   G.    Grey   was   so   bene- 
ficial  for  the  operatives  themselves,  and 
so   well  calculated  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  tho  question,  that  he   felt  it  his   duty 
not   to   offer   any   opposition    to   it.     By 
the   present    law    the    labour    of    youns 
persons  and  women  was  restricted  to  10 
hours  a  day  during  the  first  five  working 
days  in  the  week,  and  for  8  hours  on  tho 
Saturday;  and  the  limits  of  tho  time  within 
which  this  labour  was  to  bo  performed  were 
from  half-past  5  in  the  morning  to  half- 
past  8  in  the  evening  of  tbe  first  five  days 
in  the  week;  and  from  half-past  5  to  half- 
past  4  on  the  Saturday.     The  proposal  of 
Sir  G.  Grey  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was,  that  the  margin  of  time  allowed 
to  the  factory  owners  should  not  extend  to 
15  hours  a  day,  but  to  12  hours  a  day; 
because,   by  15   hours  of   working  time 
being  allowed,  the  millowners  had  the  op- 
portunity of  employing  persons  at  work 
for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  it  was 
contemplated  by  tho  Legislature  that  they 
should  be  employed.     As  to  the  hours  of 
work  upon  a  Saturday  some  objections,  he 
believed,  had  been  stated  as  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  dinner  hour;  but  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  working  classes — a  half-holiday, 
beginning    at   2   o'clock  —  would,   at   all 
events,  bo   secured.     They  could   easily 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  hav- 
ing dinner  at  the  time  the  work  closed, 
and  then  they  would  be  in  a  position  for 
going  at  once  into  the  country  and  spend- 
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ing  their  half-holiday  in  amusement  and 
healthful  recreation.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  their  Lordships  would  pass  a  one- 
sided Act  if  they  gave  their  consent  to  an 
arrangement  hy  which  all  the  concessions 
would  be  on  one  side — that  of  the  manu- 
facturers, while  nothing  in  the  shajpe  of  a 
small  corresponding  advantage  was  yielded 
on  the  other.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  time  of  labour  should  be  half-an- 
hour  longer  on  each  ordinary  day  than  was 
provided  in  the  original  Bill,  being,  taking 
into  account  the  half-holiday  on  the  Satur- 
day, two  hours  additional  in  the  week,  or  60 
hours  in  all;  thus  making  the  measure  es- 
sentially a  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Having  made 
these  proposals,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  supported  in  carrying  them  out 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  knew  that  he  would  be  asked 
by  the  noble  Duke  and  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite how  the  measure  had  been  received 
in  the  country;  and  probably  they  would 
point  to  the  agitation  which  had  existed 
in  certain  quarters,  and  to  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships, as  proofs  that  the  Bill  was  distaste- 
ful to  the  operative  classes.  Now,  as  to 
the  alleged  agitation  which  had  taken 
place,  ho  thought  that  when  they  con- 
sidered the  organisation  and  the  system 
which  that  agitation  had  assumed — when 
they  considered  that  it  was  headed  by  one 
gentleman  who  had  had  great  experience 
in  those  particular  tactics  by  which  agita? 
tion  was  produced,  and  that  it  was  also 
headed  by  another  gentleman  who  was 
held  in  great  affection  and  regard  by  the 
operatives  themselves,  and  when,  moreover, 
they  considered  that  the  operatives  got 
encouragement  both  in  the  way  of  advice 
and  money  from  political  parties  in  Lon- 
don, and  were  accustomed  to  hear  plausible 
statements  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  away  from 
the  operative  classes  the  boon  granted  to 
them  in  1847 — when  they  considered  all 
these  things,  he  was  entitled  to  say  that 
the  agitation  was  a  failure.  He  might 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  refer  to  what 
was  most  trustworthy  evidence — that  of 
the  factory  inspectors;  and,  if  he  were  told 
that  their  reports  were  not  to  bo  relied 
upon,  because  they  were  written  by  Go- 
vernment officers,  who  were  receiving  Go- 
vernment pay,  he  would  answer,  that  if 
any  accusation  had  ever  been  made  against 
those  gentlemen,  who  stood  so  high  for 
intelligence  and  character,  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  bad  shown  themselves  sabser- 
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vient  to  the  millowners,  but  rather  because 
of  their  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  operatives.  He  found  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  writing  thus  : — 
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The  plan  which  you  have  recently  brought 
forward  for  putting  an  end  to  that  system,  if  not 
universally  approved,  has  been  received  with  great 
satisfaction  by  a  large  majority  of  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  question,  so  far  as  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  from  personal  inquiries 
and  from  the  opinions  given  to  me  by  the  five 
sub-inspectors  in  my  district  as  the  results  of 
their  inquiries.  The  merit  of  the  plan  chiefly 
dwelt  upon  is,  that  by  the  limitation  of  the  fac- 
tory day  to  12  hours,  from  6  o'clock  to  6,  out  of 
which  the  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  must  be 
given,  it  will  secure  an  uniformity  in  the  hours  of 
work  in  all  mills,  so  far  as  concerns  the  employ- 
ment of  young  persons  and  women.  It  is  an 
early  stopping  in  the  evening  that  the  work- 
people chiefly  value  ;  and,  if  the  free  evening 
hours  from  six  to  9  bo  secured,  the  great  ob^ct 
sought  for  by  the  Ten  Hours  Act  will  be  attained ; 
for  then  the  factory  workers  will  bo  in  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  state  of  the  operatives  in 
the  generality  of  trades,  and  will,  like  them,  liave 
leisure  for  domestic  arrangements,  for  improving 
themselves  by  attending  evening  schools,  with 
opportunities  for  healthful  and  reasonable  recrea- 
tion. The  intended  general  stopping  of  the  mills 
at  2  o'clock  on  Saturdays  has  given  especial  satis- 
faction ;  and  it  will  prove,  I  doubt  not,  a  great 
source  of  comfort  and  advantage  to  the  work- 
people and  their  families." 

Captain  Kincaid  said — 

"  It  is  my  belief  that  the  proposed  Government 
measure  will  produce  generally  the  most  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  question  that  could  have 
been  devised ;  for,  excepting  in  the  woollen  dis- 
tricts, the  interests  of  which,  as  1  have  already 
shown,  will  be  peculiarly  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  among  the  owners  of  other 
mills  that  are  worked  by  relays,  and  who  must 
naturally  be  averse  to  tho  change,  my  own  ob- 
servations, as  well  as  the  information  of  the  sub- 
inspectors,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  proposed 
Government  measure  will  bo  hailed  by  the  mass 
with  great  satisfaction.** 

Then  Mr.  Sanders  stated — 

"  The  evils  which  have  resulted  from  tho  state 
in  which  the  law  has  unhappily  been  so  long  left, 
have  been,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  insure  a  legis- 
lative decision  on  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament ;  and  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  has  been  framed,  has  given 
great  and  general  satisfaction.  There  are  partial 
objections,  some  of  which  may,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  Parliament,  be  removed  ;  but  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  desired  nothing  may  interfere  to 
delay  carrying  the  main  features  of  the  Bill  into 
effect.*' 

Then  these  gentlemen  united,  including 
Mr.  Howell,  from  whom  he  had  not  quoted, 
added — 

*'  The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  defining 
the  duration  of  tho  factory  working-day  contains 
valuable  provisions,  and  we  anticipate  consider- 
able assistance  from  it  in  oar  efforts  to  obtain  a 
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uniform  obserraneo  of  the  law.  Tho  abridgment 
of  the  working-4lay  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
12  hourfl,  including  the  prewrilM'd  intorvaN  for 
meals,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  at\erno<m  labour 
of  Saturdays,  a]»|M'arH  to  uh  a  wry  advaiitai^iMiuH 
arraiii^emciit.  Wo  hujHr  that  thi<4  aiiitMidin;;^  Hill 
if  calculated  to  allay  the  excitement  whii'h  has 
existed  for  ho  long  a  p«>rio4l  in  the  manufacturing 
difltrict^,  by  removing  many  serious  iin{MHlimentM 
to  the  full  accomplittliment  of  the  objiH'ts  of  the 
Legislature,  in  limiting  the  liourA  of  the  labour  of 
youug  persons  and  women  emiiloycil  in  factories." 

These  were  the  opinions  of  the  factory 
inspectors,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have 
due  weight  with  their  Lordships  in  cominp^ 
to  a  decision  that  cvoninp:.  Tliore  wore 
some  Amendments  to  he  projmsed,  which 
llcr  Majesty *8  Government  could  not  ac- 
cept. He  thought  that,  considering  an 
arrangement  had  been  proposed,  based  on 
a  footing  fair  to  hoth  parties,  it  would  he 
acting  contrary  to  all  the  principles  by 
which  a  Government  should  be  a^^tuated, 
if  they  agreed  to  those  Amendments — if 
they,  obtaining  concessions  from  the  mill- 
owners,  shouUl  allow  to  be  torn  from  them 
the  very  small  advantages  which  the  Bill 
proposed  they  should  receive  from  the 
other  side.  If  their  Lordships  came  to 
any  resolution  of  that  nature,  it  w^as  his 
duty  to  inform  them  that  it  would  he  im- 
possible for  Her  Majesty *s  Government  to 
carry  on  the  Bill.  That  they  would  ex- 
ceedingly regret  to  abandon  the  Bill,  he 
did  not  deny  ;  but  such,  undoubtedly,  was 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  feel  called  upon  to  take.  He 
hoped,  however,  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond)  would  well  consider 
the  proposal  ho  had  to  make.  They  all 
knew  how  much  attention  the  noble  Duke 
had  paid  to  what  he  believed  would  ho  for 
the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  classes  ; 
and  he  would  venture  to  sav  there  was  no 
point  to  which  the  noble  and  gallant  Duke 
had  paid  more  attention,  or  on  account  of 
which  he  deserved  greater  credit,  than  in  en- 
deavouring to  keep  up  an  harmonious  feeling 
between  the  different  classes  en^raired  in 
agriculture — between  the  landlord,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  farmers,  and  tenants,  and 
labourers,  on  the  other.  Now,  he  would  like 
the  noble  and  gallant  Duke  to  carry  this 
principle  out,  and  to  look  to  the  very  serious 
consequences  which  might  accrue  if  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  change  which 
he  proposed  into  the  Bill.  If  their  Lord- 
ships gave  up  the  finest  opportunity  they 
ever  had  of  getting  a  majority  of  the  mill- 
owners  cheerfully  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  carrying  into  effect  a  regulation  such  as 
that  embodied  in  the  Bill — ^if  they  repudi- 


ated the  amiablo  feeling  they  had  exem* 
plifieil  on  this  occasion,  they  would  materi- 
ally increase  the  agitation  now  goin^^  on  ; 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  expect  that  mill- 
owners  would  be  tempted  to  regard  all 
their  efforts  at  legislation  as  the  cause  of 
interminable  disputes  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
({ucnco;  they  would  see  tho  millowners 
getting  into  combinations  with  each  other 
to  ]»ut  down  that  agitation  among  the 
operatives  which  they  would  regard  as 
contrary  to  their  best  interests.  They 
would  thus  reduce  the  employment  of  ca- 
jiital,  and  perhaps  raise  those  questions  as 
to  the  rights  of  labour  so  much  discussed 
in  other  countries,  but  which,  happily,  had 
been  little  heard  in  this.  He  was  sure, 
however,  their  Lordships  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  allay  agitation  of  such  a 
character  as  this — that  they  would  take  a 
course  which  would  encourage  rather  than 
lessen  the  em])loymcnt  of  capital,  and, 
consequently,  of  labour — that  they  would 
deal  equally  and  fairly  with  two  parties 
whose  interests  were  so  much  in  conformity 
one  with  another — and  that,  instead  of  set- 
ting them  in  opposition,  they  would  fumbh 
them  with  motives  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  each  other. 

On  Clause  1  being  proposed. 

The  Eaul  of  HAUROWBY  said,  that 
he,  in  addressing  their  Lordships  on  this 
subject,  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
question  of  political  economy.  He  had  to 
propose  as  an  Amendment,  that,  in  tho 
category  of  parties  who  were  not  to  he 
employed  at  any  hour  before  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  0  in  the  evening, 
**  children  '*  should  be  included.  In  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  tho  other  manufac- 
turing districts,  the  strongest  desire  ex- 
isted among  the  operatives  that  this  boon 
should  be  extended  to  their  children.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  his  proposal  would  be 
acceded  to  by  the  House  ;  though,  what- 
ever might  be  its  fate,  he  trusted  nothing 
would  occur  to  throw  out  the  Bill.  He 
could  hardly  conceive  on  what  ground  the 
exclusion  of  children  could  bo  defended. 
Their  protection  had  been  the  first  object 
of  past  factory  legislation,  and  was  that 
which  had  been  considered  to  excuse  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  operation  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  seeing  that  of 
all  parties  they  w^crc  the  least  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Their  Lordships  would 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  Bill  in  no  way 
touched  the  case  of  children,  and  that 
therefore  there  could  be  no  necessi^  for 
tho  legislation  which  ho  proposed,    rrac* 
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ticall  J  that  was  not  the  case.  The  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  law  had  hitherto 
been,  that  children  had  not  worked  later 
than  the  period  up  to  which  young  persons 
and  females  could  bo  employed.  He  was 
afraid  that  if  their  Lordships  passed  this 
Bill  as  it  stood,  making  it  impossible  to 
employ  young  persons  and  females  except 
between  those  hours,  they  would  stimulate 
masters  to  make  a  use  of  the  existing  law 
to  which  they  had  not  hitherto  been  driven, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of 
children  before  and  after  the  hours  fixed 
for  the  employment  of  young  persons  and 
females  ;  thereby  exposing  children  to  an 
amount  of  hardship  to  which  they  had 
shrunk  from  exposing  even  those  who  were 
better  able  to  protect  themselves.  The 
result  would  be,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
one  of  the  factory  inspectors,  that,  being 
precluded  from  employing  young  persons 
and  females  after  o  o  clock,  those  manu- 
facturers who  were  desirous  of  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  which  the  law 
afforded  to  them,  would  employ  children 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours 
after  their  older  relatives  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  mill;  and  thus  many  chil- 
dren of  tender  years  would  have,  perhaps, 
to  walk  home  over  a  moorland  country 
after  8  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  unprotected,  and  in  the  dark.  He 
could  not  imagine  that  their  Lordships 
would  shrink  from  extending  to  children 
the  same  protection  as  they  were  about  to 
extend  to  females  and  young  persons.  No 
doubt  what  he  proposed  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  interference  with  adult  labour, 
because  the  labour  of  children  was  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  necessary  to 
the  carrying  on  of  adult  labour;  but,  prac- 
tically, it  could  only  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  matters  in  the  state  that  they 
were.  One  of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Sanders, 
had  declared  that  the  practice  of  working 
children  later  than  young  persons  and 
females  was  already  beginning,  and  that, 
in  some  mills,  children  had  been  retained 
one  or  two  hours  after  their  elders  had  left 
off  work  for  the  day.  All  that  ho  proposed 
was,  to  restrict  labour  to  a  degree  beyond 
which  the  better  class  of  manufacturers 
would  be  unwilling  to  enforce  it.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  that,  in 
line  10  of  Clause  1,  before  the  words 
"young  persons,"  should  be  inserted  Ihe 
word  ••  child." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  would  not  enter 
at  any  length  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Their  Lordships  w«re  aware  thai  it 


was  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  let  children 
work  by  relay,  some  before  and  some  after 
dinner ;  and  his  objection  to  the  Amend- 
ment was,  that  the  present  Bill  was  only 
declaratory,  and  only  related  to  a  portion 
of  the  existing  law.  If  it  was  desirable  to 
take  up  the  case  of  children,  that  ought  to 
be  done  in  a  new  Bill ;  but  the  present 
measure  being  merely  in  explanation  of  an 
Act  already  passed,  the  law,  as  regarded 
children,  would  be  left  as  it  at  present 
stood. 

Lord  EINNAIRD  said,  he  had  been 
informed  that  ten  mills,  at  least,  would  be 
immediately  set  to  work  in  the  manner 
apprehended  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Harrowby),  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present 
shape.  He  did  not  think  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Earl  at  all  interfered  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  STANLEY  was  anxious  to  state 
the  reasons  why  he  could  not  support  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl. 
The  object  of  the  Legislature  should  be  to 
confirm  the  benefits  which  it  was  intended 
to  confer  by  the  factory  legislation  of  1844 
and  1847,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  object 
of  the  present  Bill  was  very  properly  con- 
fined to  rectifying  a  technical  difficulty  in 
the  former  Act.  But  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  of  young  persons  and  fe- 
males and  that  of  children  was  very  broad, 
both  with  regard  to  the  personal  limita- 
tions, and  with  regard  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  sought. 
His  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  had 
not  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  dis- 
tinction between  relays  and  shifts.  The 
great  evil  complained  of  with  regard  to 
shifts  was,  that  under  their  operation 
young  persons  and  females  were  retained 
at  or  about  the  mill  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  it  had  been  intended  that  they 
should  be,  and  that,  consequently,  though 
their  actual  work  did  not  exceed  10  hours, 
yet  practically  they  did  not  obtain  the  be- 
nefit of  the  relaxation  or  opportunity  for 
mental  improvement  supposed  to  have  been 
conferred  by  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1847. 
By  the  shift  system  they  might  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  at  the  mill  at  the  earliest 
moment  in  the  morning,  and  to  remain 
till  the  latest  in  the  evening,  when  it 
closed,  leaving  them  time  during  the  day 
in  which  they  were  not  employed,  but  pre- 
venting them  having  any  of  the  practical 
advantages  arising  from  recreation  and 
improvement.  But  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  children,  no  such  difficulty  arose. 
His  noble  Friend  took  the  relay  system 
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and  treated  it  as  an  abuse  ;  but  tlio  relay 
ijBtcm  was  not  an  abuse.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  contemplated  by  the  Act  of 
1847.  By  tbe  Act,  cliihlren  might  be 
worked  from  the  openin<;c  of  the  mill  till 
dinner-time,  provided  it  did  not  extend  to 
more  than  six  hours  and  a  half ;  but  after 
that  the  same  chihln  n  could  not  be  worked 
at  all — other  children  must  be  provided  to 
work  during  the  afternoon,  and,  therefore, 
one  half  of  tbe  day  was  set  apart  for  tlu*ir 
instruction  and  improvement.  The  relay 
■ystem  was,  hi  short,  carrying  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Legislature  n^  sanctioned 
m  1844,  and  not  altered  in  1847.  It  was 
intended  that  children  might  be  employed 
for  G^  consecutive  hours,  if  necessary.  Let 
the  legal  period  of  employment  be  rcducfd 
from  G^  hours  to  5,  and  tho  hours  of  adult 
labour  would  be  reduced  to  10.  This 
restriction  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Act  of  1847.  The  only  ground  for  impos- 
ing it  which  his  noble  Friend  had  adduced 
was,  that  if  it  were  not  enforced,  children 
would  have  to  go  home  at  night  unattend- 
Oil  by  women  and  young  perrtons  ;  but 
really  any  person  who  knew  the  working 
of  the  factory  system,  must  feel  that  if 
that  were  the  only  argument  which  could 
be  brought  forward,  his  noble  Friend  had 
made  out  a  very  wuak  case  for  imposing  a 
Tcry  heavy  restriction  with  regai-d  to  fac- 
tory labour.  It  could  not  be  supposed  to 
be  a  case  of  very  great  hardship  that  a 
boy  or  girl  9  or  10  years  of  age  were 
asked  to  leave  the  mill  after  their  elder 
brothers  and  sisters  were  gone,  when  the 
great  probability  was  that,  in  most  cases, 
they  would  be  under  the  care  of  their  own 
fathers,  or  other  adult  relations.  He  (Lord 
Stanley)  would  not  say  whether  or  not,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Act  of  1844,  or  that  of 
1847,  were  a  wise  measure,  and  on  prin- 
ciple he  thought  they  were  both  open  to 
great  objections  ;  but,  practically,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  up  to  that  period 
the  working  of  young  persons  and  of  wo- 
men for  10  consecutive  hours,  and  the 
working  of  children  for  6|  hours — the  sys- 
tem which  it  was  intended  to  introduce  in 
1844  and  1847 — had  produced  universal 
satisfaction.  The  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  that  system  were  nu- 
merous, emanating  from  clergymen,  from 
factory  operatives,  and  from  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  millowuers  themselves,  who  de- 
sired the  maintenance  of  the  Bill  in  its  in- 
tegrity. He  was  willing  to  agree  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Duke  as  one  that 
would  carry  out  tho  principle  of  the  for- 


mer Acts,  but  he  could  not  consent  to  im« 
pos«e  upon  the  manufacturers  a  new  restric- 
tinu  that  was  not  called  for  by  any  large 
hmly  of  men,  and  that  was  not  contem- 
plated either  in  his  Act  of  1844  or  1847  ; 
and  he  felt  called  upon  to  support  what  ho 
eniisideretl  the  good  faith  of  Parliament. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  Karl  pressed  hia 
Amendment  to  a  division,  he  would  feel  it 
his  duty  to  vote  against  it;  but  if  the  noble 
J>uke  pressed  his  Amendment  upon  tho 
House,  ho  would  give  it  all  the  support  in 
his  power. 

LoKi)  WIIARNTLIFFE  said,  that  by 
the  Aet  of  K^44  the  shift  system  was  not 
contemplated,  whereas  the  relay  system 
was  artuallv  enacted  and  authorised.  A  a 
re;;arded  children,  the  relay  system  waa 
distinetlv  and  di recti v  established.  Under 
the  existing  Act,  children  might  be  em- 
I)loycd  either  (ii  hours  before,  or  GJ  hours 
after,  dinner  ;  their  work  might  be  spread 
over  15  hours — from  half-past  5  to  half- 
past  8.  What  his  noble  Friend  proposed 
was,  that  the  time  should  be  limited  to 
from  (>  to  half-past  5  :  and,  as  the  ar- 
rangements requiring  that  children  should 
not  be  employed  more  than  G^  hours  per 
day  were  entirely  in  accordance,  and  in- 
tended to  go  along,  with  the  airangcmenta 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  women 
and  young  persons,  and  it  was  now  pro- 
])0sed  to  carry  out  an  alteration  of  tho 
regulation  with  reference  to  the  latter,  a 
change  as  regarded  children  was  also  call- 
ed for.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the 
noble  LorcKs  (Lord  Stanley's)  objection  to 
the  proposal,  considering  what  he  himself 
was  ]>re])ared  to  do,  resembled  the  "  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  camel." 
He  (Lord  WharnelifTe)  could  not  admit 
that,  under  this  Bill  as  it  stood,  children 
would  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
had  been.  The  privilege  of  employing 
children  up  to  half-past  8  would  not  bo 
unimportant,  or  without  its  value,  to  ma- 
nufacturers; but  still  he  thought  the  greaS 
majority  of  them  would  cheerfully  assent 
to  the  Amendment,  in  the  hope  of  having 
a  iinal  settlement  of  the  long-agitated 
question  between  them  and  their  opera- 
tives. 

The  DiTvE  of  RICHMOND  said,  that  if 
tho  Amendment  had  been  very  generally 
desired  by  the  operatives,  it  would  surely 
have  been  included  in  the  Bill  brought  in 
by  Lord  Ashley  in  tho  other  House.  He 
was,  however,  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  it,  and  were  it  brought  in  se- 
parately fi-om  his  own  proposal  he  would 
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vrillingly  support  it,  as  it  would  not  then 
hauiper  the  case  with  additional  difficul- 
ties. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY,  in  reply, 
referred  to  the  petitions  from  Lancashire, 
Chester,  and  Yorkshire,  to  show  that  as 
nuicli  stress  had  hcen  laid  upon  this  alter- 
ation as  regarded  children  hy  tho  opera- 
tives as  on  any  other  part  of  their  de- 
mands. If  the  Bill  passed  without  this 
Amendment,  the  effect  would  ho  to  drive 
the  manufacturers  to  employ  more  children 
at  a  later  hour  than  hitherto  ;  and  the 
children  would  he  sent  away  from  the 
mills  without  their  natural  protectors  to 
take  care  of  them. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  tho  nohlo  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Stanley)  to  one  or  two  points,  he- 
cause  the  nohle  Lord,  in  insisting  on  the 
necessity  for  tho  Legislature  keeping  faith 
with  the  working  classes,  said  he  thought 
this  Amendmeut  would  he  an  infringement 
of  the  compact  eutcred  into  hy  the  opera- 
tives with  their  employers  under  the  last 
Act.  Now  ho  hoped  to  he  ahlo  to  show 
the  nohle  Lord  that  tho  whole  ohjection 
was  the  other  way.  Technically  speaking, 
this  Amendment  was  a  new  hoon,  to  he 
given  to  the  children;  hut  taking  a  higher 
view,  it  was  not  a  new  hoon  at  all ;  he- 
cause  the  Act  they  were  ahout  to  pass, 
Avhether  they  adopted  it  in  its  present 
shape,  or  with  tho  nohle  Duke's  Amend- 
ment, would  create  a  new  evil  as  regards 
children.  A  great  deal  of  misconception 
arose  from  the  use  of  the  terms  shifts  and 
relays.  Relays  had  heen  encouraged,  and 
wisely,  hecause  they  enahled  two  sets  of 
children  to  work,  one  in  tho  morning  and 
the  other  in  the  evening.  But  the  shift 
system,  which  had  heen  carried  on  in  con- 
travention of  the  law,  had  this  result,  that 
the  women  and  young  persons  worked  as 
long  as  tho  children  could  work  under  the 
old  system.  But  now  we  were  going,  hy 
legislation,  to  make  shifts  impossihlo  for 
young  persons  and  women,  and  wero  dis- 
tinctly creating  a  new  condition  that  varied 
the  terms  of  the  old  agreement,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  children  ;  and,  therefore,  while 
they  strictly  kept  faith,  hy  adhering  to  the 
original  agreement,  the  highest  principle 
of  philosophical  statesmanship  required 
that  they  should  introduce  a  counterhal- 
ancing  check  to  prevent  the  children  from 
hcing  injured,  otherwise,  whilst  they  wonld 
he  adhering  to  the  original  compact  on  the 
ono  hand,  they  would  he  violating  it  on 
tho  other;  for  tho  practical  effect  of  the 


present  Bill  without  the  Amendment  would 
he,  to  make  children  work  along  with 
adults  two  hours  after  women  and  young 
persons  left  work ;  and  this  he  held  to  be 
an  evil  which,  if  they  were  anxious  to  keep 
good  faith  with  all  concerned,  they  would 
be  careful  to  avoid.  He  had  had  number- 
less  representations  of  the  deep  interest 
which  the  factory  workers  tooK  in  this 
Amendment.  The  noble  Lord  said  the 
children  would  leave  work  with  their  fa- 
thers ;  but  he  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  be- 
lieved they  would  receive  no  such  protec- 
tion, because  he  knew  from  inquiries  that 
the  children  of  adult  spinners  were  not  the 
class  of  children  generally  employed.  The 
children  employed  were  generally  the  rela- 
tives of  the  women  and  young  persons  of 
the  factory;  and  if  the  female  children  did 
not  get  homo  till  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  their  natural  protectors,  they  would 
be  exposed  at  their  time  of  life  to  a  danger 
which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  avert. 
And,  again,  there  was  another  view  that 
had  not  been  taken.  This  system  would 
greatly  diminish  the  boon  to  the  family, 
hecause  if  the  children  did  not  leave  work 
till  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  it  would  be  impoe- 
sible  that  family  arrangements  and  family 
economy  as  to  meals  could  continue  undia- 
turbed. 

Their  Lordships  divided  : — Content  25; 
Not-Content  58 :  Majority  33. 
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Amendment  negatived. 
The  DuKB  of  RICHMOND,  in  moving 
the  Amendment  of  which  ho  had  given  no- 
tice, Baid  he  heard  with  considerahle  sur- 
Sriso  that  his  nohlo  Friend  opposite  had 
eclared  that,  in  the  event  of  his  (the 
noble  Duke's)  Amendment  being  carried, 
it  was  the  determination  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  abandon  the  Bill  altogether. 
Now,  he  did  not  conceive  that  to  be  a  Par- 
Uibnentary  course  :  but  in  any  case  he  was 
prepared  to  relievo  the  noble  Lords  on  the 
Oovemment  benches  from  all  difficulty  in 
ihe  case.  He  assured  their  Lordships, 
that  if  he  should  succeed  in  carrying  his 
Amendment,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters did  abandon  the  measure,  he  was 
prepared  to  take  charge  of  it  himself,  and 
endeavour  to  carry  it  through  the  House; 
and  in  the  other  House  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  his  noble  Friend  Lord 
John  Manners  to  take  it  up ;  and  then 
they  would  see  if  it  could  not  be  carried. 
Therefore  noble  Lords  need  not  be  alarm- 
ed lest  the  Bill  might  be  lost  for  want  of 
some  person  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  felt 
he  should  declare  he  was  not  actuated  by 
either  party  or  political  motives  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  Amendment ;  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  a  large  portion  of  their 
fellow  subjects — the  operatives  employed  in 
the  factories— came  before  them,  not  to 
solicit  an  act  of  grace  or  favour,  but  to  ask 
their  judgment,  as  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal, in  favour  of  the  maintenance  and 
inviolability  of  the  Act  of  1 847.  He  asked 
their  Lordships  to  make  no  change,  nor 
to  interfere  in  the  hours  of  labour.  He 
asked  them  not  to  abridge  the  hours  of 
labour  except  to  the  extent  intended  by 
their  former  legislation.    He  asked  for  no 


favour,  nor  for  the  alteration  of  a  prinei- 
le  ;  but  he  called  upon  them  in  their  pab- 
ic  capacity  to  do  that  which  in  their  pri- 
vate they  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
perfonn.  He  called  on  their  Lordships  not 
to  break  faith  with  that  large  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  factory  opera- 
tives. Their  Lordships  should  be  aware 
that,  after  a  struggle  of  20  or  30  years' 
duration,  the  factory  operatives  succeeded 
in  1 847  in  obtaining  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
which  they  considered  to  be  the  groat 
charter  of  their  liberty.  Feeling  it  to  be 
such,  they,  like  English  and  independent 
men,  told  the  Government  that  they  (the 
Government)  intended  to  give  them,  and 
did  give  them,  that  Act  in  its  real  and  true 
spirit.  But  now  what  did  Her  Majesty's 
Mniisters  mean  to  do  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ? 
Some  niillowners — a  minority,  ho  was  glad 
to  say — discovered  a  flaw  in  the  Act  of 
1 844,  of  which  they  took  advantage,  and 
endeavoured  to  evade  its  spirit  by  having 
resort  to  the  shift  system,  a  system  the 
most  prejudicial  that  the  cupidity  of  man 
ever  invented.  They  were  brought  before 
a  bench  of  magistrates  and  fined  ;  but,  on 
the  advice  of  eminent  counsel,  they  took 
advantage  of  a  point  of  law,  went  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where,  unfortunately, 
they  were  successful.  He  asked  his  noble 
Friends  opposite,  as  also  on  the  cross 
benches,  if  this  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  had  been  in  favour  of  the 
operatives  instead  of  against  them,  ho 
asked,  did  they  believe  there  was  a  single 
Peer  in  that  House,  or  individual  outsido 
of  it,  who  would  have  ventured  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  particular  clause,  or  the 
diminution  of  the  hours  of  labonr  as  set 
down  by  the  Bill?  He  therefore  asked 
them,  as  honourable  men,  could  they  take 
advantage  of  their  own  errors  in  the  Act  of 
their  own  framing,  and  to  say,  we  will  have 
a  compromise  ?  Compromise,  forsooth  ! 
The  factory  operatives  called  on  their  Lord- 
ships to  maintain  the  solemn  pledge,  and 
keep  inviolable  the  promise  they  had 
solemnly  recorded.  Was  there  anything 
in  their  conduct  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  which  ought  to  deprive  them  of  this 
act  of  justice  ?  Did  they  not  receive  the 
boon  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude? 
They  expressed  as  much  to  Her  Majesty 
and  to  this  House;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  his  address  to  the 
Queen,  took  great  credit  to  the  Commons 
for  having  passed  so  good  a  measure. 
But  ho  would  put  the  matter  on  higher 
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grounds  ;  he  would  not  stoop  to  expe- 
diency. He  would  put  it  on  the  high 
ground  of  keeping  faith  with  the  great 
body  of  factory  operatives — humble,  to  be 
sure,  in  station,  but  loyal  and  honest,  as 
they  had  proved  themselves,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  boon  conferred  on  them. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  would  not,  at 
that  advanced  hour  of  the  evening,  delay 
their  Lordships  with  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  factory  inspectors  ;  but  he 
would  remind  noble  Lords  that  the  inspec- 
tors reported  that  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
worked  well.  The  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations  bore  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  the  morality  of  the  working  classes 
had  been  much  improved,  and  that  the 
evening  schools  were  better,  and  far  more 
usefully  and  regularly,  attended.  It  was 
also  a  fact  that  the  demand  for  field  allot- 
ments had  been  much  on  the  increase  ; 
thus  affording  healthful  and  pleasing  exer- 
cise to  the  operative,  who  formerly  rushed 
into  the  excitement  of  the  beershop.  The 
physicians  reported  that  the  health  of  the 
factory  operatives  was  much  improved ; 
and  he  therefore  asked,  when  everything 
was  going  on  with  such  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, why  their  Lordships  were  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  quibble  of  a  lawyer  on  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  these 
laborious,  but  peaceful  and  loyal  men  ?  In 
their  petitions  they  told  their  Lordships, 
that  under  the  former  state  of  things, 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  were 
happy  and  contented.  He  (the  noble  Duke) 
in  moving  his  Amendment,  was  not  in  any 
degree  desirous  of  attacking  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  country — who,  he  thought,  by 
and  by,  would  see  the  difference  of  being 
surrounded  by  a  moral,  religious,  and  edu- 
cated class  of  operatives,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  boon  much  greater  than  any 
amount  of  money  could  confer.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  how  much  they  were 
abused  by  the  agitation  and  reports  of 
demagogues  in  great  cities,  and  therefore 
it  the  more  became  their  Lordships  to  show 
that  they  were  determined  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  with  equal  and  steady 
hand  towards  the  humblest  labourer  as  to 
the  wealthiest  millowner,  and  that  no  con- 
sideration would  induce  them  to  violate  their 
recorded  promise.  These  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  ;  and 
it  was  because  he  felt  so  very  strongly  on 
the  matter  that  he  had  ventured  to  trouble 
them  at  such  length,  The  noble  Duke 
concluded    bj   motiDg   an   Amendment^ 


"  That  half  after  five  o'clock  be  substituted 
for  six  o'clock,"  which  would,  in  point  of 
fact,  make  the  measure  a  Ten  Hours  Bill. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  complained  that 
the  noble  Duke  had  not  rightly  described 
the  position  of  affairs  when  he  made  it 
appear  as  though  the  Government  took 
advantage  of  a  slip  to  deprive  the  fac- 
tory operatives  of  the  boon  they  had  con- 
ferred on  them  in  1844.  He  wished  that 
no  such  misapprehension  could  exist ;  bo- 
cause  such  was  not  the  case.  Certain 
concessions  had  been  made  by  the  mill- 
owners  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
not  then  anxious  to  depart  from  them, 
seeing  that  a  little  labour  was  spread  over 
four  days  in  each  week.  Lord  Ashley , 
after  repeated  trials,  had  failed  to  frame 
any  clause  which  would  secure  to  the 
factory  operative  what  he  conceived  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1844  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  (Earl  Granville)  might 
be  excused  for  declining,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  recede  from  the  compro- 
mise which  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  Bishop  of  RIPON,  remembering 
how  often  Lord  Ashley  had  urged  him  to 
persevere  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  Ten 
Hours  Bill  for  the  working  classes,  trusted 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  pardon  him  if  he 
persevered  in  the  path  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  himself  pointed  out  to  him.  For 
his  own  part,  he  felt  great  encouragement 
to  persevere  when  he  recollected  that  all 
the  prognostications  so  liberally  dealt  out 
dunng  the  years  in  which  the  advocates  of 
a  Ten  Hours  Bill  had  laboured  had  been 
all  happily  falsified,  and  that  the  benefits 
experienced  from  the  Act  of  1847  had  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  opinions  which 
even  the  friends  of  that  measure  had  ven- 
tured to  express.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  permit  him  to  read  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  one  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors.    Mr.  Homer  stated — 

**  I  continue  to  receive  favourable  accounts  of 
the  working  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act.  That  great 
experiment,  dangerous  as  it  appeiured  to  many, 
and  to  myself  among  others,  because  of  so  sudden 
a  change  from  twelve  to  ten  hours,  has  succeeded, 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  tried,  beyond  what  the 
most  sanguine  of  those  who  were  &vourable  to  it 
ventured  to  anticipate.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  some  strong  proofs  that  the  Ten  Ilours  Act 
has  not  been  productive  of  those  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  trade  which  some  predicted  would  in- 
evitahly  follow,  and  that  it  has  not  had  the  efibct 
of  deterring  persons  from  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness and  investing  fresh  capital  in  it,  whether  in 
building  new  mills,  or  in  extending  works  already 
existing,  from  an  apprehension  that  ten  hours' 
work  oouldnot  yield  a  remunerative  profit." 
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When  Bucli  cvidenro  was  given  of  the  be- 
ncficial  effects  of  the  Ten  Iloiira  Act,  the 
friends  of  the  measure  might  well  be  jealous 
of  the  slightest  iiifringeincnt  of  that  Kta- 
tute,  which  had  promoted  iu  so  eminent  a 
degree  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts.    It  was  impossible   to   exaggerate 
the  bcncHts  which  had  accrued  from  the 
Act  of  1847.     The  cause  of  education  had 
greatly  progressfnl,  and  it  had  been  stated 
that  in  the  parish  of  Leeds  alone  as  many 
as  loo  night  schools  had  been  established 
since  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Act. 
The  number  of  allotments   had   also   in- 
creased, and,  these  vast  benefits  having  re- 
sulted, it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  should  be  jealous  of  any  altera- 
tion or  infringement  in  the  Act.     It  was 
said  that  this  13ill  was  a  compromise,  and 
that  a  compromise   Avas  necessary.     But 
what  was  the  meaning  of  a  com|>romise  ? 
A  compromise  took  [dace  between  two  par- 
ties whose  rights  were  very  uncertain,  and 
each  of  whom   was,   therefore,   willing  to 
concede  something,     lint  it  could  not  be 
said,  with  regard  to  the  shift  svstem  that 
there  was  anything  uncertain  in  ihe  riijhts 
of  the  working  classes,  for  the  very  object 
of  the  clause  so  unhappily  interpreted  by 
the  Judges  was  to  protect  the  operatives 
against  the  shift  system.     He  hi\d  yet  to 
learn  that  the  consent  of  the  factory  ope- 
ratives had  been  given  to  the  compromise 
proposed   by   this   Bill.      As   far  as   his 
Knowledge  extended,  the  case  was  directly 
the   reverse,  for   in  every  manufacturing 
parish  or  district  of  any  consequence  in 
his  diocese,  public  meetings  had  assembled 
and  resolutions  had  been  passed  insisting 
upon  a  Ten  Hours  Act,  without  a  single 
voice  being  raised  against  them.     Was  lie 
not  justified,  therefore,  in  assuring  their 
Lordships  that  the  working  classes  were 
all  but  unanimous  in  wishing  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  real  and  adequate  Ten  Hours 
Act  ?     So  far  as  he  knew,  they  did  not 
value  the  Saturday  arrangement  proposed 
by  the  BiUt  for  it  was  believed  that  if 
young  persons  worked  from  breakfast  to 
two  o'clock,  their  strength  would  bo   ex- 
hausted.    He  believed  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  medical  men  that  if  such 
a  clause  passed,  it  would  bo  digging  tho 
graves  of  many  of  these  young  persons, 
and  rendering  them  more  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  consumption,  a  disease  already  too 
common  among  them.     It  was  said  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question ;  but  ho  could  not 


believe  this  assertion.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  among  the  manufac- 
turing operatives  u|>on  this  subject;  and 
their  comparative  silence  and  quietude,  to 
his  mind,  only  proved  tho  intensity  of  this 
feeling.  It  was  not  unworthy  even  of  tboir 
Lordships'  consideration  how  far  the 
peace  of  tho  country  might  bo  endanger- 
ed if  tho  boon  already  given  to  the 
working  classes  were  taken  away  by  tho 
passing  of  tho  present  measure.  He  dis- 
claimed entii*ely  all  political  feeling  in  the 
remarks  he  had  made.  He  had  como  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question  with  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  an  honest  conviction 
upon  it;  and  he  warned  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  a  deep  senso  of  injury 
would  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  tho  poorer 
classes  of  this  country  if  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  Instead  of 
allaying  the  dissatisfaction  between  mas- 
ters ami  operatives,  he  believed  tho  pre- 
sent Bill  would  only  foment  it;  and  he  en- 
treated their  Lordships  to  pause  before 
they  finally  shut  the  door  against  the  hopes 
of  tli(»  working  classes.  But,  whatever 
might  happen,  he  had  only  done  his  duty 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  so  grievous  a 
disappointment  to  the  operative  classes, 
by  attempting  to  secure  for  them  tho  in- 
tegrity of  that  Act  which  had  been  passed 
for  their  relief. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  that  a  great 
res]>on8ibility  attached  to  their  Lordships' 
decision  on  tho  present  occasion,  because 
all  must  feel  that,  at  the  present  time, 
questions  affecting  tho  working  classes  as- 
sumed a  serious  and  gravo  importance. 
But  a  great  many  considerations  had  been 
introduced  which  did  not  properly  belong 
to  tho  subject.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  faith 
in  introducing  this  measure.  But  if  that 
accusation  was  true  of  the  Government 
measure,  it  was  equally  true  of  tho  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Duke  ;  because  his 
Amendment,  no  less  than  the  Government 
proposition,  was  a  departure  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  Bill  of  1847.  That  being 
so,  the  question  then  was  to  iind  tho  best 
means  of  remedying  tho  defects  of  the 
law,  and  tho  best  mode  of  reconciling  the 
interests  of  the  employers  and  employed. 
Under  these  circumstances  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  proposed  a  compromise  which  re- 
duced the  hours  from  15  to  12,  and  gave 
the  operatives  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 
That  was  tho  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
masters;  and  on  the  side  of  the  operatives 
the  concession  was  that  they  should  work 
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10|  hours  instead  of  10.  This  had  the 
great  merit  of  being  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  raillowners  and  the  operatives; 
and  it  conferred  the  additional  boon  on  the 
latter,  that  instead  of  being  kept  at  work 
till  half-past  eight,  they  would  by  this  Bill 
be  relieved  from  work  at  six  o'clock.  He 
regarded  the  present  measure  as  giving  a 
fair  hope  of  a  permanent  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  of  allaying  the  agitation 
which  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, lie  believed  that  interference  in 
matters  of  this  kind  was  a  dangerous  po- 
licy, though  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  in 
the  case  of  factory  operatives,  whose  posi- 
tion was  exceptional,  experience  had  proved 
it  to  be  beneficial.  He  believed  that  they 
would  be  acting  unwisely  [if  they  refused 
to  pass  the  Bill  as  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved of  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  and 
devoted  friends  of  the  operatives. 

Lord  FEVERSHAM  felt  confident  that 
if  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  had 
gone  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  he 
would  have  formed  opinions  so  diflFercnt 
from  those  he  had  expressed,  that  he  would 
have  refrained  from  calling  upon  their 
Lordships  to  pass  the  Bill.  He  had  pre- 
sented several  petitions  from  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Riding,  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners declared  that  tho  present  Bill  had 
created  the  utmost  discontent,  and  called 
upon  their  Lordships  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour and  integrity  of  tho  British  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  also  presented  an  impor- 
tant petition  from  the  clergy  of  the  rural 
deanery  of  Bradford,  who  stated  that  they 
had  seen  with  delight  the  beneficial  work- 
ing of  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  and  that  they 
regretted  that  the  intention  of  the  Leprisla- 
turo  should  be  defeated  by  a  flaw.  These 
petitioners  therefore  appealed  to  their 
Lordships  to  correct  a  technical  error,  and 
they  said,  that  the  respect  of  the  factory 
operatives  for  the  law  and  for  tho  Legisla- 
ture would  be  greatly  shaken  if  it  appear- 
ed that  they  were  to  bo  deprived  of  what 
they  regarded  as  a  moral  right,  namely, 
an  efficient  Ten  Hours  .Act.  Ho  (Lord 
Feversham)  hoped  their  Lordships  were 
not  going  to  deprive  tho  operative  classes 
of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  they  had 
derived  from  the  working  of  the  ten  hoars 
system.  He  could  not  but  observe  that 
half  an  hour's  additional  labour  per  day 
Avas  not  a  matter  of  such  insignificance  as 
some  persons  appeared  to  imagine.  The 
period  ^of  10  hours  had  been  fixed,  after 
much   delibci'atioD^.  and  after  obtainiDg 


the  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal men,  who  declared  that  this  period  of 
labour  in  the  close  and  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  factories  could  not  be  pro- 
longed without  great  injury  to  the  health 
of  these  females  and  young  persons.  If 
their  Lordships  should  pass  this  measure, 
they  were  about  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discontent  among  tho  labouring  popula- 
tion, who  were  awaiting  their  decision 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  but  still  with 
hope  and  confidence.  It  was  not  only 
in  this  country  that  the  principle  of  a 
Ten  Hours  Bill  had  been  recognised.  He 
held  in  his  hand  tho  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  appointed  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  United  States,  where  a 
Ten  Hours  Bill  had  been  passed  in  1849. 
Petitions  had  been  presented  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  Act,  but  the  Committee  de- 
clared that  ten  hours*  labour  were  suffi- 
cient for  any  human  being,  and  they  re- 
ported against  any  change  in  tho  Bill  of 
1849.  He  behoved  that  up  to  1847  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  had  advocated  the 
principles  contended  for  by  the  late  Mr. 
Fielden;  and  he  regretted  that  he  should 
evince  such  a  want  of  consistency  as  he 
apprehended  the  noblelfarl  would  show  if  he 
voted  for  the  present  Bill.  And  he  shouldbe 
glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  Earl  that  he  was 
prepared  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
support  the  principle  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 
Earl  GREY  said,  the  noble  Lord  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  had  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  a  Ten  Hours  Bill 
from  the  time  tho  question  was  first  agi- 
tated. It  was  not  until  tho  year  1844, 
being  then  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  voted  with  great  hesi- 
tation in  favour  of  the  measure  then  intro- 
duced for  the  better  regulation  of  factory 
labour;  but  in  that  year  he  was  satisfied 
that  some  restriction  ought  to  be  imposed 
on  tho  labour  of  women  and  young  persons 
employed  in  factories;  and  to  a  measure 
with  the  same  view  he  gave  his  support  in 
the  House  in  which  ho  now  had  a  seat  in 
the  year  1847,  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  votes  which  he  had  given  upon 
those  occasions,  still  adhering  as  he  did  to 
those  strong  objections  which  he  entertain- 
ed to  interfering  between  labourers  and 
their  employers.  But  there  was  something 
so  peculiar  in  the  case  of  persons  employed 
in  factories,  that  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Parliament  was  justified  in 
interfering  to  extend  protection  to  persons 
who  were  not  able  to  protect  themselves. 
Pariiament  Wing  ao  interfered,  and  a 
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difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
tho  Legislature  having  arisen,  looking  at 
all  the  circumstances  of  tho  case,  he  could 
not  avoid  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  that 
the  Bill  now  hefore  their  Lordships  was  the 
fairest  settlement  that  could  possihly  he 
effected  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  By  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stood,  the  millowncrs  had 
made  a  large  concession,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  agreed  that  the  15  hours  within  which 
they  could  heretofore  carry  on  their  works 
"were  in  future  to  be  reduced  to  12  hours. 
Now,  in  cases  of  accident  occurring  to  tho 
machinery,  or  in  the  event  of  delay  other- 
wise occasioned,  tho  millowncrs  would  he 
deprived  of  tho  benefit  of  that  measure 
which  was  now  in  force.  Then  they  made 
a  large  concession  as  to  the  Saturday,  and 
the  result  of  all  that  was,  that  though  tho 
workers  on  their  parts  also  made  great 
concessions,  yet  the  balance  would  rather 
on  the  whole  bo  in  favour  of  the  workers 
than  of  the  masters.  By  tho  adoption  of 
the  Amendment,  their  Lordships  would  de- 
prive tho  working  men  of  advantages  and 
protection  which  tho  Bill  would  give,  and 
which  could  not  bo  refused  without  mani- 
fest injustice.  The  real  question  they  had 
to  decide  was,  wAether  by  passing  this 
measure  they  would  get  rid  of  the  system 
of  shifts,  which  was  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  to  tho  workers.  It  would 
furthor  expose  them  to  great  oppression  if 
the  present  measure  were  abandoned,  as  he 
feared  it  must  be.  If  the  Bill  were  to  bo 
given  up,  they  would  unscttlo  a  question 
which  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  set- 
tled, and  which,  if  not  settled,  would  lead 
to  much  discontent  amongst  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  during  the  next  few 
months.  He  could  not  sit  down  without 
observing  that  the  noble  Duko  had  laid 
groat  stress  upon  the  opinions  of  the  fac- 
tory inspectors;  but  those  inspectors  all 
concurred  in  stating  that  tho  measure  con- 
tained a  compromise  which  they  thought 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  working  classes, 
and  he  should  therefore  have  no  hesitation 
in  voting  against  tho  Amendment,  which 
ho  felt  he  could  do  with  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  vote  he  gave  in  1847. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  there  were  two 
questions  which  their  Lordships  had  to 
consider.  The  first  was,  whether,  by  adopt- 
ing the  Amendment,  they  would  in  fact  be 
abandoning  legislation  on  the  subject ; 
and  next,  whether  by  adopting  the  Bill, 
they  were  effecting  a  compromise  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  parties  chiefly  in- 
terested.     WiUi  reipect  to  the  first  ques- 


tion, he  begged  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
on  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  present  year,  bj 
a  large  portion  of  the  operatives  of  Lanca* 
shire,  wbich  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  throw  out  the 
Bill,  and  that  that  course  would  bo  more 
satisfactory  to  them  than  any  infringement 
on  tho  Bill  of  1847;  and  tho  Amendment 
of  his  noble  Friend  was  therefore  in  accor* 
dance  with  tho  spirit  of  that  resolotion. 
But  they  had  another  meeting  in  Lancashire 
for  a  Ten  and  a  Half  Hours  Bill,  where  it 
was  said,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that 
a  Ten  Hours  Act  would  meet  with  their 
unqualified  approbation.  Ho  might  read 
half-a-dozen  similar  resolutions  passed  at 
public  meetings,  if  it  were  necessary,  all 
tending  to  show  that  any  settlement  of  the 
question  which  was  inconsistent  with  a 
Ten  Hours  Act  would  bo  unsatisfactory  to 
the  operatives,  and  would  by  them  be  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  the  former  decision 
of  Parliament.  It  was,  however,  stated 
that  a  compromise  had  taken  place.  Now, 
he  wanted  to  know  who  were  the  parties 
to  this  alleged  compromise?  There  was 
no  settlement,  as  far  as  he  could  leam^ 
with  the  millowncrs,  still  less  with  the  fac* 
tory  labourers.  Where  was  the  evidence 
of  those  large  concessions  which  the  mill- 
owners  were  said  to  have  made;  and  had 
there  been  any  petitions  presented  to  either 
House  of  Parliament  in  which  anything  of 
that  sort  appeared  ?  There  had  not  been 
one  petition  in  favour  of  10|  hours  as  com- 
pared with  10  hours.  Tho  state  of  the 
case  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  the  Go- 
vernment came  in  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  unknown  parties,  and  then  told 
Parliament  that  that  was  a  compromise. 
So  far  as  the  millowners  were  concerned. 
he  saw  nothing  of  tho  sort,  and  as  to  the 
operatives,  they  were  all  but  unanimous 
against  it.  He  had  himself  presented  a 
petition  which  contained  a  declaration 
against  a  Bill  in  express  terms  from  271 
millowners,  of  whom  40  employed  not  less 
than  30,000  hands  :  their  petition  prayed 
that  there  should  bo  no  infringement  of 
the  10  hours*  principle.  But,  besides  the 
opinion  of  tho  millowners  and  the  opera- 
tives who  might  be  supposed  to  have  strong 
interests  in  the  matter,  he  would  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  testimony  of  a 
higher,  because  of  a  more  impartial,  cha- 
racter— that  of  medical  men  and  of  minis- 
ters of  religion.  Various  petitions  had 
been  presented  from  surgeons  and  other 
medical  men^  stating  that  eier  since  the 
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introduction  of  the  10  hoars  system,  the 
health  of  the  factory  lahourers  had  greatly 
improved;  and  he  was  happy  to  see  then  in 
that  House  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  pre- 
sided over  the  see  that  had  heen  newly 
created  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He 
was  sclad  to  he  ahle  to  call  the  attention  of 
that  right  rev.  Prelate  to  an  expression  of 
opinion  supporting  the  10  hours  principle, 
and  proceeding  from  as  many  as  34  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  residing 
in  Manchester.  They  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  10  hours  system  as  highly 
favourable  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  people,  as  promoting 
reciprocal  kindness  and  affection;  and  they 
knew  nothing  more  calculated  than  its  re- 
peal would  be  to  work  injuriously  upon  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  They  held  that  any  ex- 
tension of  time  would  at  once  undo  all  the 
good  which  the  10  hours  practice  had 
already  effected.  The  clergy  and  the  me- 
dical men  were  in  daily  intercourse  with 
both  masters  and  men,  and  their  deliberate 
opinion  was  that  the  change  proposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  Bill  would,  if  passed 
without  the  Amendment,  do  great  injury 
to  the  interests  of  both,  and  especially  to 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  Ho  had  only  to  add  that, 
if  they  rejected  the  Amendment,  they 
would  completely  put  ftn  end  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  present  system, 
and  renewed  agitation  must  be  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  any  further  delay  iur  a 
settlement  of  the  question. 

The  Bishop  of  MANCHESTER  said, 
as  some  reference  had  been  made  to  him 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 
He  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  question  as  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  nor  was  he  prepared 
to  say  that  any  representation  coming  from 
so  large  a  number  of  the  actively  employed 
clergy  of  Manchester,  as  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  was  not  deserving  of  atten- 
tion; but  when  he  himself  considered  the 
question,  he  felt  bound  to  come  to  the  very 
opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  the  noble 
Duke  who  proposed  the  Amendment  had 
arrived.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  any 
largo  number  of  masters  were  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment.  He  remembered  some 
time  ago  having  presented  a  petition  to 
their  Lordships  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
That  petition  was  from  one  of  the  most 
extensivei  humane,  and  beninroleiii  tnanti- 


factnring  firms  in  that  district.  He  thought 
no  such  opposition  against  the  Bill  as  had 
been  represented  existed,  and  he  was 
strongly  disposed  to  support  it.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  iinal  measure,  although  as  regarded  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed,  he  looked  upon  the  pre- 
sent measure  as  more  likely  to  be  final 
than  any  other  upon  the  subject  ever 
hitherto  submitted  to  Parliament.  With 
reference  to  Lancashire,  he  might  say  that 
in  every  part  of  it  a  most  remarkable  and 
gratifying  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
health  and  morals  and  condition  of  the 
working  classes  since  the  limitation  of 
their  hours  of  labour.  He  believed  that 
change  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  use  made  by  the  operatives  of  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill;  and  he  was  firmly  convinced 
if  the  present  system  continued,  and  the 
hours  for  labour  were  definitively  fixed,  the 
greatest  blessings  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  people.  The  increase  proposed  was  only 
two  hours  a  week,  and  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  working  classes  would  not  object  to 
it.  He  should  be  some  authority  upon  the 
subject,  from  the  fact  of  having  been  so 
long  in  daily  communication  with  them. 
As  evidence  of  an  improved  condition 
that  came  more  immediately  under  his 
own  view,  he  might  mention  the  great 
number  of  churches  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  most  rev.  Prelate  on 
the  bench  below  him,  while  Bishop  of 
Chester;  the  fact  also  that  he  had  him- 
self consecrated  as  many  as  twenty-four 
churches  in  the  short  time  that  he  had  ex- 
ercised episcopal  functions,  and  confirmed 
as  many  as  22,000  young  persons  of  the 
working  classes  of  one  district  of  Lanca- 
shire. He  was  sure  they  would  not  reject 
the  Bill,  or  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  Many 
who  professed  such  sympathy  with  the 
working  classes  hadidisapproved  of  it;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  accept,  and 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  He  should, 
therefore,  support  the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said,  he 
by  no  means  grudged  giving  the  operatives 
a  diminution  of  two  'hours  in  the  amount 
of  their  weekly  labour;  but  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  forego  the  positive  and  practical 
benefit  which  he  thought  would  be  con- 
ferred on  them  by  this  Bill.  He  should, 
therefore,  vote  against  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Duke. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that  in 
1847,  having  been  allowed  to  address  their 
Lordaliipai  he  oonld  not  willingly,  on  the 
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present  occasion,  omit  saving  a  few  wonls. 
it  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  presei^t  dis- 
cussion the  J  had  wandered  a  little  from  tlie 
immediate  question  which  t)ic  Amendment 
raised,  and  also  from  the  question  whether 
the  Dill  without  the  Amendment  would  he 
a  breach  of  contract,*  a  breaking  of  faith 
with  the  working  people  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  He  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that,  in  tho  arguments  used  by 
several  noblo  Lords  in  the  present  discus- 
sion, somewhere  or  other  they  let  it  slip 
out  that  they  were  not  only  against  this 
measure,  but  against  tho  Ten  Hours  Hill 
also,  and  against  any  interference,  liut 
tho  main  question  which  tho  House  had  to 
consider  was  this  :  did  tho  Bill  before  them 
amount  to  a  breach  of  contract?  Ho  did 
not  liesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  so 
without  tho  Amendment.  His  right  rev. 
Friend  had  argued,  because  two  hours  ad- 
ditional labour  in  tho  week  would  form  but 
a  trifling  augmentation  to  tho  labour  of  the 
working  man,  that  therefore  it  might 
readily  bo  given  up;  but  if  it  were  admit- 
ted to  be  a  slight  addition  to  his  exertion, 
it  must  bo  acknowled£i;ed  to  bo  a  very 
slight  benefit  to  the  millowner;  for  such  a 
benefit  Parliament  would  surely  not  violate 
a  contract.  No  doubt  it  had  been  argued 
that  the  fiictory  labourer  for  better  wages 
worked  a  shorter  time  than  the  agricultural 
labourer;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
they  were  not  then  engaged  in  legislating 
for  tho  benefit  of  adult  labourers,  but  for 
tho  protection  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons. Ho  wished  to  add  one  word  more 
as  to  tho  breach  of  contract.  A  contract 
could  not  validly  bo  varied  without  tho 
consent  of  both  thoso  who  were  parties  to 
it.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  this  case, 
two  parties  had  agreed  to  be  bound  by  cer- 
tain resolutions;  and  a  third  party,  the  Go- 
vernment, stepped  in,  and  changed  the 
contract,  though  one  of  the  parties  refused 
to  assent.  They  surely  could  not  fairly 
effect  tho  change,  even  though  ono  con- 
sented, when  the  other  did  not.  So  long 
as  the  great  body  of  tho  operatives  were  op- 
posed to  it,  he  should  deem  it  most  unjust 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such  arrange- 
ment. The  manufacturing  classes  in  this 
country  naturally  looked  to  their  Lordships' 
House  as  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal;  and 
ono  of  the  most  philosophical  historians  of 
England  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  told  them 
that  of  old  the  people  of  this  country  bore 
violence  much  more  patiently  than  any  act 
of  deliberate  injustice,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  ship  money  thoj  were  less  moTed  by  tho 


force  with  which  it  was  levied,  than  bj  the 
unfair  decisions  of  the  Judges.  Clareudoh 
said,  thnt  nothing  had  a  greater  tendencj 
to  pnultice  disatfection  in  the  minds  of 
Kncflishmen  than  anv  want  of  confideDce 
in  the  courts  of  justice;  and  hurko  em- 
phatically stated  that  unsuspicious  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  our  tribunals  wot 
that  alone  which  could  keep  England  tran- 
quil; and  nothing  could  effect  that  object 
without  inflexible  integrity  in  the  obser- 
vani'o  of  contracts.  In  that  he  cordially 
concurred;  and  believing  that  tho  present 
measure  was  calculated  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
proceedings  of  their  Lordships*  House,  be 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

The  M.\miUKsj*  of  LANSDOWNE  said. 
he  felt  bound,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  8|M)kc  last,  to 
say  a  few  words.  If  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  listened  to  the  course  of  tho  do* 
bate,  he  would  have  found  that  not  ono  who 
supported  the  present  measure  had  let  slip 
any  intimation  of  former  hostility  to  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill.  On  tho  contrary,  the  last 
two  speakers  had  in  a  marked  manner  de- 
clared that  thev  hud  been  favourable  to  the 
Ten  Hours  Hill. 

The  Bmiov  of  OXFORD  said,  that  what 
he  intended  to  state  was,  that  they  had 
admitted  that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
[principle  of  any  interference  between  the 
employer  and  the  emploved. 

The  AlARQrESs  of  LANSDOWNE  :  The 
matter  which  was  most  important  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  their  Lordships  was 
this,  that  the  Bill  defined  the  limitation, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  it  clearly  defined* 
and  not  liable  to  evasion.  A  noble  Lord, 
a  Member  of  tho  other  House  (Lord  Ash- 
ley), who  had  devoted  seventeen  years  to 
the  service  of  the  factory  labourers,  after 
great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
the  present  measure,  bad  introduced  clauses 
in  the  Bill,  and  yet  even  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  give  all  the  security  that  he  wished, 
inasmuch  as  he  found  it  was  one  thing  to 
place  enactments  on  the  Statuto-book,  and 
quite  another  to  produce  a  practical  result 
on  tho  great  masses  of  the  people.  The 
men  who  had  most  at  heart  the  good  of 
the  operatives  had  given  them  reasons  why 
they  were  bound  to  join  in  this — he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  would  not  say 
compromise,  as  the  term  had  been  objected 
to — but  in  this  happy  degree  of  under- 
standing which  now  for  the  first  time  pre- 
vailed, he  would  not  say  between  all, 
but  between  a  very  largo  number  of  the 
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roasters  and  of  their  men.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said  he  would  not  violate  the  com- 
pact which  had  heen  made  with  the  opera- 
tives; but  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
denied  there  had  been  any  compact,  or 
that  there  had  been  any  intention  but  to 
secure  the  operatives  their  rights  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  If  there  had  been  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding  arising  out  of 
that  Act ;  and  if  a  state  of  things  came  to 
pass  such  that  neither  masters  nor  men 
knew  what  they  had  obtained,  it  was  not 
only  the  right  but  the  imperative  duty  of 
Parliament  to  come  forward  and  impar- 
tially administer  justice  between  both. 
Knowing  as  he  did  the  great  acquaintance 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  with  every  branch 
of  the  interests  of  this  empire,  it  was  with 
surprise  he  had  heard  the  statement  which 
he  had  put  forward  as  to  the  eflfects  of  the 
loss  of  half  an  hour  to  the  manufacturer. 
Why,  half  an  hour  might  be  httle  for  the 
operative  to  give  up,  but  it  might  be  every- 
thing for  the  manufacturer  to  gain.  Did 
not  the  ri^ht  rev.  Prelate  know  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer 
wore  vested  not  in  the  wages  of  his  men, 
hut  in  the  machinery  of  his  trade,  and  that 
if  it  stood  still  for  half,  nay,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  might  lose  more  than  he 
could  gain  by  the  work  of  his  operatives 
for  an  hour  ?  The  whole  question  lay  in 
the  importance  of  securing  to  the  manu- 
facturer the  use  of  the  capital  that  had 
been  invested  under  the  law  in  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery,  that  he  might  not  be 
unnecessarily  deprived  of  the  means  of 
employing  it,  and  of  effecting  a  great  ob- 
ject, not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  mass 
of  the  operatives.  Parliament  was  not 
only  perfectly  free  to  legislate  on  this 
question,  but  had,  he  contended,  taken  the 
best  view  of  it,  and  the  most  proper  view, 
of  securing  the  interest  of  both  parties,  by 
relieving  the  operatives  from  a  state  of  the 
law  which  enabled  the  masters  to  introduce 
a  system  of  shifts  and  relays  that  had  de- 
feated many  of  the  good  objects  of  the  for- 
mer Eill,  and  by  securing  to  them  the  in- 
estimable boon  of  making  it  certain  that 
every  manufacturer  should  begin  and  end 
at  six  o*clock,  while  it  provided  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  means  of  working  his 
machinery.  Was  it  not  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  operative  that  he  should  have 
a  certain  portion  of  his  evenings  and  the 
half  of  Saturday — the  day  moat  valuable 
to  him,  for  every  purpose  of  recreation 
and  instruction?  If  those  noble  Lords 
who  opposed  the  Bill  could  look  into  the 


reports,  and  examine  the  effects  of  the  for* 
mer  Bill,  they  would  see  that  all  its  bene* 
ficial  results  had  been  produced  in  the 
mode  and  by  the  means  most  likely  to  be 
increased  by  the  measure  now  before  them. 
Where  the  former  Bill  had  been  especially 
productive  of  beneficial  effects,  had  been  in 
affording  the  operative  inducements  and 
opportunities  to  obtain  instruction  in  the 
local  schools,  and  in  cultivating  garden 
allotments.  Both  these  were  objects  of 
great  and  almost  equal  importance,  and  it 
should  be  the  desire  of  their  Lordships 
especially  to  encourage  the  latter.  Was 
it  not  invaluable  to  the  operative  to  know 
that  he  would  be  certainly  able  to  attend 
the  school  at  a  fixed  time  every  evening, 
and  to  know  that  he  could  devote  a  certain 
portion  of  time  every  evening  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  garden  ?  It  was  on  those 
grounds  that  Mr.  Homer  in  his  report 
— founded  on  the  statements  of  five  out  of 
seven  inspectors — of  the  17th  of  June, 
stated  that  the  proposed  termination  of  the 
present  system  had  been  received  with 
great  satisfaction  by  a  large  majority  of 
those  interested  in  the  question.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  believed  in  his 
conscience  that  this  Bill  afforded  a  better 
opportunity  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
of  enabling  them  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  in  which,  if  the  difficult  question  at 
issue  was  not  brought  to  a  close,  they 
might  at  least  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter than  before — to  meet  on  common 
ground — to  secure  to  the  operative  a  limi- 
tation of  the  houra  of  labour  that  could  be 
enforced,  as  compared  with  a  limitation 
which  could  not  be  enforced,  and  to  secure 
to  the  master  the  certain  free  use  of  the 
capital,  which  for  his  own  use,  as  for  the 
public  henefit,  he  was  interested  in  em- 
ploying. He  did  not  mean  to  say  if  the 
Amendment  was  carried,  the  Bill  would 
not  pass  into  a  law;  but  his  belief  was,  and 
it  was  not  unconstitutional  to  express  such 
an  opinion,  that  the  other  House  might 
take  a  different  view  of  the  question  from 
their  Lordships,  and  that  if  the  Amend- 
ment was  carried,  the  Bill  might  not  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  He  did  not  re- 
quire for  the  purposes  of  his  argument, 
however,  to  consider  whether  the  Bill  did 
not  pass  into  a  law,  or,  what  was  equally 
bad,  whether  it  passed  inio  a  law  which 
did  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  both  par- 
ties. Let  their  Lordships  depend  upon  it 
that  when  they  came  to  pass  a  Bill  on  an 
avowed  system  of  interference,  and  if  thej 
created  in  every  place  a  passionate  opposi* 
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tion  to  the  Act  they  had  passed,  thcj 
would  find  their  enactment  vanish  into  air, 
and  the  J  would  not  he  ahle,  hy  any  claunes 
they  might  devise,  to  enforce  the  n*gula- 1 
tions  they  thought  expedient.  If  a  law  was 
to  succeed  at  all,  it  could  only  do  so  hy  oh- 
taining  the  certain  approbation  of  the  par- 
ties interested;  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
measure  before  thoir  Lordships  was  calcu- 
lated to  put  an  end  to  tho  angry  heart- 
burnings and  strifo  which  had  existed  on 
this  question,  and  to  secure  to  tho  opera- 
tives and  to  the  masters  their  fair  rights, 
he  hoped  they  would  allow  it  to  pass,  and 
reject  tho  noble  Duke's  Amendment. 

Their  Lordships  divided  : — Not-Content 
52;  Content  39:  Mnjority  13. 

List  of  the  NOT-CONTEKTS. 
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ARCHBISHOP. 

Canterbury 

DUKM. 

DoTonshiro 
Norfolk 

MAHQUISIBS, 

Anglesey 

Abercorn 

Brcadalbnno 

Ijinsdowno 

WettmiDstor 


Bruce 

Bi'isborough 

Carliilo 

Cowper 

Chichester 

EiBnghmm 

Granville 

Grey 

Ilarrowby 

I^itrim 

Minto 

Morloy 

Straflurd 

Scarborough 

St.  Germans 

Shaftesbury 

Waldegravo 

Yar  borough 

Amendment  negatived. 
House  resumed.     Bill  reported  without 
Amendment. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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House  in  Committee. 

Clause  24. 

Mr.  ANDKRSON  objected  to  the  ajs- 
teni  of  registering  tickets.  Ho  aaid,  thai 
it  had  proved  perfectly  useless  for  the  ob* 
ject  for  which  it  was  established,  namelj. 
to  facilitato  the  manning  of  the  Nafy.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  anooj* 
ance,  both  to  seamen  and  shipmasten. 
Tickets  might  soon  ho  had  of  any  crimp  for 
half-a-crown.  He  gave  a  detailed  illnatr»- 
tion  of  the  usual  mode  of  evading  the  law» 
by  purchasing  tickets  of  crimps,  and  enter- 
ing on  board  vessels  under  feigned  namea; 
that  the  ticket  could  not  even  discrimi- 
nate a  foreign  from  a  British  seaman,  and 
that,  leading  as  it  did  to  falsehood  and  de- 
ception, was  a  cause  of  much  demoralisa- 
tion among  seamen.  He  said,  there  waa 
only  one  practical  mode  of  manning  the 
Navy  promptly  and  efficiently,  and  thai 
was  by  giving  wages  equal,  or  neariy  so,  to 
what  seamen  could  earn  in  the  merchani 
service.  Let  them  do  that,  and  a  lino- 
of-battle  ship  would  be  well  manned  in  aa 
many  days  as  it  now  required  months  to 
do  it.  He  should  move  that  the  latter  por- 
tion of  this  clause,  as  well  as  the  follow^ 
ing,  be  struck  out  of  tho  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  10,  line  35, 
to  leave  out  the  words  from  the  word  "be** 
to  the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to  add 
the  word  "  repealed,*'  instead  thereof. 

Mk.  LABOUCHERE  opposed  the 
Amendment,  observing  that,  althongb 
there  were  many  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  registration,  the  general  princi- 
ple of  registration  was  a  sound  one,  and 
he  could  not  consent  to  abandon  it.  The 
Bill,  as  at  present  worded,  proposed  to 
transfer  the  duties  of  superintending  the 
registration  from  tho  custom-house  offioera 
to  the  shipping  officers  at  the  various  porta, 
who  were  to  be  amenable  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  J.  L.  KICARDO  thought  that  the 
registration  system  was  greatly  to  be  ob- 
jected to  both  in  principle  and  practice. 
It  occasioned  the  countnr  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  from  10,000^.  to  12,0001,, 
and  it  was  not  productive  of  the  smalleat 
advantage.  He  thought  it  was  highly  ob- 
jectionable, for  there  was  no  denying  that 
the  real  purpose  of  registration  was  to 
facilitate  impressment.  There  would  be 
no  possibility  of  impressing  seamen  if  there 
were  no  registration  of  their  names;  and  aa 
he  conaid^ied  impreasment  a  grierance  to 
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the  owners  of  merchant  ships,  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment. 

Admiral  BERKELEY  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  objection  to  the 
Bill  which  related  to  impressment,  that  in 
periods  of  emergency  all  loyal  citizens, 
whether  on  sea  or  shore,  ought  to  he  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  country,  and  seamen 
were  not  liable  to  be  balloted  for  the  militia. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  admitted  the  faults 
of  the  present  system,  but  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  corrected  when  the  system 
was  placed,  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  be, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  should  vote  against  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  a.  HASTIE  was  willing  to  leave 
the  management  of  the  registration  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  *  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Trade '  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  46; 
Noes  25:  Majority  21. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clauses  25 
and  26. 

Clause  27. 

Mr.  WAWN  wished  for  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  appointment  of  the 
shipping  officer. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  in  all 
ports  where  there  was  sufficient  trade  to  re- 
quire a  shipping  officer,  local  boards  would 
be  established,  and  these  would  have  the 
power  to  appoint  the  shipping  officer. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  moved  the  omission  of 
this  and  the  five  following  clauses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  imposed  on  the  shipping 
interest  a  new  burden  and  new  obstruc- 
tions. They  interposed  the  interference 
of  this  new  shipping  officer  in  regard  to 
the  engagement  of  men,  the  payment  of 
the  crew,  and  the  clearance  of  vessels.  It 
imposed  a  delay  in  the  case  of  the  British 
shipowner  in  breaking  bulk,  to  which  the 
foreign  shipowner  would  not  be  liable,  and 
he  believed  would  multiply  crimps  in  every 
port. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  thought  the  es- 
tablishment of  shipping  officers  was  one  of 
the  main  advantages  which  this  Bill  gave 
to  the  merchant.  At  present  the  law  in- 
terfered in  the  engagement  of  seamen;  no 
roan  could  hire  sailors  for  any  ship  except 
he  were  an  agent  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Instead  of  these  licensed  agents, 
whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  se- 
parate altogether  from  the  practice  of 
crimping^  m  fntore  there  would  be  a  per- 


son, not-  wider  the  influence  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  appointed  by  a  local  board, 
a  man  of  respectability,  in  whom  confi- 
dence could  be  placed,  and  who  should  have 
the  superintendence  of  all  contracts.  The 
same  system  which  he  now  proposed  to 
establish  existed  in  the  Hanse  Towns, 
Sweden,  and  other  maritime  States  with 
the  greatest  benefit.  The  same  system 
had  been  established  in  Canada,  and  with 
the  greatest  success.  These  shipping 
officers  would  be  valuable,  not  only  in  se- 
curing the  seamen  from  the  abuses  which 
they  were  now  liable  to  from  tho  interfe- 
rence of  crimps,  but  would  confer  a  great 
advantage  in  point  of  economy  on  the  ship- 
owner. Mr.  Green,  of  Black  wall,  though 
he  had  himself  established  a  sailors'  home 
for  the  seamen  engaged  in  his  own  vessels, 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  most  strongly 
urged  upon  him  the  adoption  of  this  part 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr,  WAWN  was  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  a  system  which  might  be  very  applic- 
able to  Canada  was  equdly  fitted  for  every 
port  in  this  kingdom.  Had  there  been  any 
demand  for  any  such  regulation  from  the 
port  he  represented,  or  from  any  other  ? 
What  the  shipping  interest  desired,  now 
that  all  their  privileges  had  been  taken 
away,  was  to  be  left  alone  to  compete 
wit/ the  foreign  shipowner  as  best  S.ey 
might. 

Mr.  W.  brown  thought  the  practical 
working  of  these  clauses  was  not  under- 
stood, or  they  would  not  havo  been  opposed. 
He  said  the  Sailors'  Home  at  Liverpool 
had  been  productive  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, inasmuch  as  it  facilitated  the 
masters  in  obtaining  crews,  and  enabled 
the  crews  to  lay  by  their  savings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  thought  the  right 
hon.  Proposer  of  the  measure  was  hound 
to  make  out  a  case  against  the  shipowners 
before  he  introduced  such  clauses  as  the 
present. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  strongest  representations  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  system,  and  that  the 
order  and  regularity  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  shipping' offices,  though 
crimpage  might  not  be  altogether  abolish- 
ed, would  be  attended  with  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  FORSTER  asked  what  good  the 
clauses  would  effect  if  they  did  not  put 
down  crimpage  ?  He  denied  that  the  Bill 
had  the  support  of  the  shipping  interest 
generally.    It  oontainedy  indeed,  a  eou^U 
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of  good  clauses,  but  it  also  contained  very 
many  bad  onos. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  snid.  he  had  received 
a  very  strong  remon. "it ranee  ap^ninst  the 
whole  Bill  from  tho  Limerick  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  al- 
though Limerick  might  oppose  the  Bill, 
the  citizens  of  that  place  had  expressed 
themselves  strongly  against  the  crimpagc 
which  had  been  going  on  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence until  a  shipping  office  was  established 
there. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  tho  groat 
difference  between  this  Bill  and  fonner 
Bills  regulating  maritime  affairs  was  this, 
that  tho  measure  now  before  the  IIouso 
placed  a  most  important  duty  in  the  hands 
of  more  respectable  persons  than  thoso  who 
exercised  it  heretofore. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  the  right 
hon.  GiMitlcman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  after  having  destroyed  protec- 
tion, was  now  comins:  forwnrd  and  ask  ins: 
for  fresh  protective  powers  in  favour  of  the 
employed. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  called  upon  tho 
House  to  proceed  to  a  division,  as  tho 
minds  of  hon.  Members  were  thoroughly 
mado  up  as  to  how  they  should  vote. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'  That 
the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Tho  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  67  ; 
Noes  9 :  Majority  58. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

SUNDAY  LABOUR  IN  THE  TOST  OFFICE. 

Loud  M.  HILL  appeared  at  tho  bar, 
and  said  :  I  have  had  tho  honour  of  wait- 
ing on  Her  Majesty  with  the  Address  of 
this  honourable  House;  to  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing gracious  Answer: — 

**  1  havo  received  your  Address,  praying  that  I 
will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whetlicr  the 
amount  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post  OfiScc  might 
not  be  reduced  without  completely  putting  an 
end  to  tho  collection  and  delivery  of  letters,  dso., 
on  Sundays ;  and  I  have  given  directions  that 
such  au  inquiry  shall  be  instituted." 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  TUE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

Mr.  STANFORD  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  tho  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  received  from  tho   resident    British 


Ministers  at  the  several  Courts  of  Anstria, 
Prussia,  and  the  other  German  Statci, 
any  d(»cuments  and  despatches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contemplated  reconstruction  of 
tho  '*  Zollverein,*'  or  Gemmn  Customs 
rnion  :  whether  such  despatches  conrej 
any  opinion  how  far  such  reconstruction  of 
the  Zollverein  would  affect  tho  commercial 
relations  at  present  existing  between  Great 
l^ritain  and  the  several  German  States: 
and  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  lay 
such  despaches  and  documents  (if  any) 
on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

VisrorxT  PALMKRSTON  :  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  Her 
Mnjosty*s  Ministers  in  different  parts  of 
Gonnuny  upon  the  subject  to  which  tho 
hon.  (jientlenian*s  question  relates.  Tho 
question  refers  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Zollverein,  by  a  e<mtemplated  revision  of 
the  tariff  of  the  Zollverein.  But  the  mat- 
tor  is  still  in  that  state  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  Itiy  befoM  this  House 
Any  pnpers  that  would  give  any  result. 
TIh'  whole  thing  is,  I  may  say,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  discussion  in  Gennany.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  apprehend  that  that 
which  is  about  to  bo  done  would  affect  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  would 
be  the  eases  in  which  the  duties  now  levied 
on  articles  coming  from  England  would  be 
materially  increased.  I  can  hardly  say 
how  far  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Pro- 
bably with  regard  to  some  articles  the 
duties  will  be  diminished;  whilst  with  re- 
gard  to  others,  there  is  an  expectation  that 
they  may  in  some  degree  be  increased.  Of 
course,  I  need  not  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Afinisters  abroad  are  instructed,  or  will  be 
instructed,  to  endeavour  to  dissaude  the 
Governments  in  question  from  any  increase 
of  duties.  There  is  a  question  pending  as 
to  whether  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, that  is,  all  the  Austrian  possessionSy 
should  be  included  in  and  combined  with 
the  German  Zollverein;  but  that  question 
as  yet  has  not  arrived  at  a  point  which 
renders  it  likely  that  any  incorporation  of 
the  Austrian  empire  will  take  place. 

THE  SEWERS  COMMISSION— MR.  FRANK 

FORSTER. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Plymouth  why 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
when,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1849,  they 
made  a  by-law  creating  the  office  of  engineer, 
and  charged  the  ratepayers  with  the  sum  of 
1,5002.  a  year  for  tho  salary  and  travelling 
expenses  of  such  officer,  publicly  announced 
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to  the  ratepayers  that  the  oame  of  the 
individual  whom  they  had  selected  was  Mr. 
Frank  Foster,  and  so  continued  this  de- 
signation until  January  11,  1850,  when, 
having  confirmed  the  by-law  and  com- 
pleted the  appointment,  the  power  of  the 
ratepayers  to  object  to  such  appointment, 
under  the  Act  11th  and  12th  Vict.,  c, 
112,  had  expired? 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  replied  that 
Mr.  Frank  Foster  had  been  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  by  both  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved that  gentleman  to  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  take  the  oifice  of  engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  identity. 
And  when  it  was  discovered  that  his  name 
ought  to  be  spelt  Forster  instead  of  Foster, 
that  mistake  was  at  once  rectified. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  would  then  put  the 
second  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  :  namely,  upon  what  authority,  ver- 
bal or  written,  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  changed  the  name  of  the 
individual  originally  announced  as  Mr. 
Frank  Foster  into  Mr.  Frank  Forster. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON:  Because  when 
the  commissioners  found  out  their  mistake, 
they  felt  bound  to  rectify  it. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  wished  to  know 
whether  the  name  appended  to  the  return 
(Sessional  Paper  No.  481,  of  Session 
1850)  as  Francis  Forster,  engineer,  was 
that  of  the  person  originally  announced  as 
Mr.  Frank  Foster,  and  subsequently  de- 
signated by  the  Metropolitan  Commission- 
ers of  Sewers  as  Mr.  Frank  Forster. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON  had  just  seen 
the  return,  and  there  was  a  mistake  in 
copying  the  name. 

Viscount  DUNCAN  :  Was  the  engineer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  the  same  person  as  the  Mr. 
Francis  Forster  who  valued  the  Congreave 
property  at  the  request  of  James  Henry 
Shears,  and  whose  depositions,  as  a  wit- 
ness, appeared  at  page  77  of  the  appeal 
case  of  '*  Small  v.  Attwood  "  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Viscount  EBRINGTON:  His  noble 
Friend  had  fallen  into  a  mistake  similar  to 
that  with  which  ho  charged  the  Commission- 
ers of  Sowers.  Instead  of  the  Congreave 
property,  the  noble  Lord  should  have  said 
the  Congreaves  property.  As  the  question 
implied  some  imputation  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Forster,  he  thought  it  right  to 
state  that  he  was  the  same  person  who 
gave  evidence  in  the  case  alluded  to,  and 
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that  he  was  desirous  that  the  matter  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  proper 
quarter. 

Subject  dropped. 

COURT  OF  OnANCERY. 

Mr.  W.  p.  WOOD  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Govemment  at  the  request  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Fees  in  Law  and  Equity,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Wood)  had  been  acting  as 
chairman.  The  House  was  aware  that  a 
new  Lord  Chancellor  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed. This  Committee  recommended, 
in  1848,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  should  in  future  be  paid  by 
salary  instead  of  by  fees.  That  recom- 
mendation had  not,  however,  been  acted 
upon  in  any  legislative  manner.  But  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cottenham, 
had,  even  before  that  report,  so  far  recog- 
nised the  justice  of  the  principle,  that  by  a 
mere  private  arrangement  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  officers,  he  had  directed 
such  payments  to  be  made.  For  instance, 
he  had  directed  that  his  own  chief  secre- 
tary, whose  income  from  fees  would  have 
been  nearly  3,0002.  a  year,  should  receive 
only  1,200/.,  and  pay  the  remainder  over 
to  the  fee  fund;  that  the  Secretary  of 
Bankrupts,  whose  fees  would  have  been 
1,8002.  a  year,  should  receive  only  l,200i., 
and  account  for  the  remaining  G002.,  which 
that  gentleman  had  paid  his  private  banker 
to  abide  the  Lord  Chancellor's  order;  and 
that  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber, 
who  would  have  received  1,2002.  each  from 
fees,  should  each  receive  7002.,  pay  a  train- 
bearer  2002.  a  year,  and  account  for  the 
surplus  to  the  fee  fund.  The  House  would 
perceive  that  all  this  was  a  private  arrange- 
ment, which  determined  upon  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  ceasing  to  hold  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  therefore  it  was  extremely 
important,  with  reference  to  that  circum- 
stance, and  also  to  the  circumstance  that 
there  were  no  less  than  six  secretaries  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  and  not  at  all  doubting  the 
inclination  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  now  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
to  effect  every  useful  reform,  he  (Mr. 
Wood)  should  put  this  question,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  assure 
the  House  that  every  appointment  made 
or  to  be  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  be  subject  to  the  revision  of 
Parliament,  with  reference  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  office,  and  to  its  emoluments^ 
if  continued;  aud^  secQudl^^  \£  Q.^'^^v^aass^N* 
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intended  to  introduce  any  Bill  in  the  pro- 
sent  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  usclcs  offices  in  the  Tlij^h  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  payment  of  its  offectivo 
officers  by  salary  instead  of  by  fees  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  In  answer  to  the 
first  question  I  have  to  state  that  every  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor will  be  subject  to  any  alteration  or 
any  abolition  of  office  to  which  Parliament 
may  assent.  With  rcpjard  to  the  second 
question  I  have  to  say  that  some  communi- . 
cations  have  passed  between  Lord  Cotten- 1 
ham  and  the  present  Attorney  General 
with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  offices;  but 
I  am  not  sure,  the  Attorney  General  not , 
being  in  London  at  present,  what  was  the 
ultimate  effect  of  those  communications. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  at  present  say  whe- 
ther it  will  bo  possible  to  introiluce  a  Rill 
into  Parliament  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
offices  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  referred. 

Mr.  HENLEY  :  Is  the  House  to  un- 
dorstand  that  the  same  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  offico  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  as 
with  regard  to  the  fees  and  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  I  consider  they 
are  all  subject,  whilst  there  is  an  inquiry 
going  on,  to  the  revision  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  :  About  six  weeks  ago  I 
put  a  question  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  pension  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor.  I  wish  now  to  in- 
quire whether,  upon  the  retirement  of  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  he  is  to  receive 
the  same  rate  of  pension  as  the  other  three 
Chancellors  who  are  now  retired,  namely, 
5,000^  a  year;  or  whether  any  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  ho  holds  the 
offico  subject  to  any  alteration  Parliament 
may  make  with  regard  to  future  pensions  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  He  has  taken 
office  subject  to  any  alteration  which  may 
be  made  in  that  respect.  But  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding,  I  beg  to  say 
that,  though  the  office  is  subject  to  any 
alteration  in  the  retiring  pension  which 
may  be  made  by  Parliament,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  such  a  course. 

Subject  dropped. 

ATTORNEYS'  CERTIFICATE  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  in  rising 


to  move  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  to 
repeal  the  Attorneys*  and  Solicitors'  An- 
nual Certificate  Duty,  ho  was  bappj  to 
say  it  would  not  bo  necessary  for  Dim  to 
trespass  at  any  length  upon  the  patience 
of  the  House.  He  would  not  inflict  upon 
them  the  speech  which  he  made  in  sub- 
mitting this  measure  to  their  considera- 
tion, nor  would  ho  weaken  by  repetition 
the  convincing  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  fur  Abingdon ;  but  he 
did  trust  that  the  House  would  grant  him 
its  indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  whilst 
he  called  its  attention  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  question  now  ap- 
penred  from  those  in  which  it  was  placed 
when  first  introduced  to  their  notice. 

On  the  26th  of  February  he  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  and,  after  his 
statement,  instead  of  replying  to  his  argu- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
posed that  the  debate  should  bo  adjourned 
until  after  the  financial  statement ;  the 
plea  being,  that  the  House  should  not  be 
meant iously  led  to  repeal  a  tax  before  it 
had  inspected  the  budget  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  resources  of  the  empire.  To 
this  proposal  he  gave  his  consent.  On 
the  IGth  of  March  the  financiel  statement 
was  made,  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  de- 
bate was  resumed,  and  though  the  Mo- 
tion was  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Goveniment,  the  House  declared  by  a 
majority  of  1 9,  in  a  full  House,  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  first  time.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  deliberate  act  heard  of 
than  that?  Introduced  February  26th — 
postponed  till  after  the  financial  state- 
ment— that  statement  made  on  the  16th 
of  March,  and  six  weeks  afterwards,  with: 
complete  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the 
case,  the  House  decided  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  that  this  unprincipled  tax 
should  no  longer  disgrace  the  Statute- 
book.  It  was  always  an  unfortunate  thing 
when  the  House  was  induced  to  rescind 
its  own  resolution,  because  it  was  in- 
variably accompanied  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  loss  of  character ;  that  evil  was 
aggravated  when  the  same  Session  wit- 
nessed both  the  resolution  and  its  re- 
cision;  but  of  all  the  cases  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  recollection,  the  House  would 
evince  the  most  deplorable  vacillation^ 
should  it  unfortunately  be  persuaded, 
which  he  could  not  believe  till  he  saw 
it,  then  to  reject  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  He  perhaps  had  already  stated 
sufficient  grounds  why  the  House,  if  ii 
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had  any  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  should 
consent  at  once  to  the  Motion  he  was 
about  to  make.  But  he  should  be  glad 
to  be  indulged  with  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes  to  demolish  one 
or  two  of  ihe  cavils — ^he  could  not  call 
them  argimients — which  had  been  made 
use  of  against  the  BlU.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  tax  was  in  fact  only  part  of  a 
great  system  of  taxation,  whereby  the 
Goyemment,  through  the  Stamp  Duty, 
granted  licences  to  carry  on  certain  call- 
ings; and  if  they  repealed  one,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  repeal 
them  all.  There  never  was  a  more  com- 
plete misrepresentation  than  this,  of  the 
facts  in  reference  to  the  Annual  Certifi- 
cate Duty ;  and  in  order  to  demonstrate 
this,  he  need  only  recnr  to  the  very  in- 
stance which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  unfortu- 
nately stumbled  upon  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  his  own  position.  What!  said 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  you  would  repeal 
the  duty  upon  Attorneys'  Certificates  of  &l. 
or  121, ,  and  leave  the  horsedealers  to  pay 
their  annual  duty  of  15{.  The  comparison 
was  not  much  relished  by  the  profession  ; 
of  course  he  acquitted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  any  intention  to  dis- 
parage his  clients,  but  if  any  one  were 
to  propose  to  relieve  the  horsedealers 
from  the  licence  they  paid,  they  would 
give  him  very  little  thanks  for  his  pains, 
for  the  moment  they  were  free  from  the 
tax,  they  would  become,  and  most  justly, 
liable  to  the  horse  duty  from  which  they, 
in  consideration  of  the  annual  licence, 
were  exempted.  But  so  far  from  granting 
the  attorney  any  exemption  from  other 
taxes  on  account  of  this  duty,  Parliament 
levied  upon  him  a  sum  producing  yearly 
the  same  amount,  or  very  near  it,  in  the 
shape  of  articles  and  admission  stamps, 
which  the  Bill,  should  it  be  carried,  left 
still  untouched.  He  would  not  weary  the 
House  by  going  through  other  items  of 
the  licence  duties  in  comparison  with 
this  duty ;  but  he  would  content  himself 
with  asserting  that,  either  in  principle  or 
in  degree,  they  all  entirely  differed  from 
it :  some  conferred  privileges,  some  immu- 
nities; some  were  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenue,  and  should  any  one  quote  an 
instance  to  the  contrary,  be  would,  if  al- 
lowed a  reply,  undertake  to  disprove  it 
before  the  House  should  go  to  division. 
A  word  as  U)  a,n  ad  eapiandum  assertion 
which  was  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
when  told  that  several  Irandred  attomfiya 
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were  lately  unable  to  continue  their  pro^ 
fession,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  pay 
the  duty  within  the  prescribed  time.  He 
(the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer)  said,  why. 
there  was  no  want  of  recruits  who  yearly 
enrolled  themselves.  That  was  accounted 
for  in  two  words  ;  although  there  were 
many  blanks,  there  were  considerable 
prizes  in  the  profession,  and  so  long  aa 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterizea 
this  nation  remained,  there  would  never 
be  wanting  those  who  would  encounter  the 
risks  with  the  hopes  of  rising  to  a  suo^ 
cessful  and  honourable  position.  In  re- 
gard to  the  revenue,  uie  last  retuma 
showed  that  unless  some  unforeseen  mis-f 
fortune  occurred.  Parliament  need  enter* 
tain  no  apprehension  of  being  unable  tot 
meet  the  just  demands  of  their  creditors } 
the  whole  sum  in  question  for  the  three 
kingdoms  did  not  exceed  120,0002.  Nor 
need  any  one  fear  lest  he  should  makci 
the  profession  too  tempting  on  the  score 
of  economy,  for  when  this  tax  was  re* 
moved,  as  he  had  already  shown,  the  pro^ 
fession  would  still  be  burdened  with  enor* 
mous  stamp  duties,  and  it  was  the  only 
liberal  profession  so  treated.  It  had  also 
been  asserted  that  the  attorneys  had  im- 
properly attempted  to  use  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  this  tax.  Doubtless  they  had  petitioned^ 
and  requested  Members'  attention  to  the 
subject,  but  he  had  never  heard  that  these 
requests  were  couched  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  respectful  language;  and  what 
would  have  been  said,  supposing  they  had 
remained  silent  ?  Why,  it  would  have  been 
inferred  that  they  were  indifferent  upon 
the  subject;  and  he  thought  it  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
profession,  to  whom  the  payment  of  the 
duty  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference, that  they  had  exerted  themselves 
so  much  to  free  that  other  portion  less 
fortunately  situated  than  themselves  from 
so  onerous  an  impost.  These  gentlemen 
had  for  the  last  twenty  years  never  ceased 
to  petition  to  be  relieved  from  this  most 
unprincipled,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  namely,  the  smaller  incomes,  most 
unjust  and  oppressive  tax.  They  say,  that 
this  House  in  its  conduct  towards  them, 
sets  an  example  of  that  rapacity  which 
they  are  not  slow  to  stigmatize  in  others. 
He  trusted  that  by  the  votes  that  night, 
the  House  would  confirm  to  them  that 
act,  the  tardy  act  he  would  call  it,  of 
justice,  which  they  so  well  commenced  on 
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not  lower  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the 
House,  by  reversing  a  very  recent  de- 
cision arrived  at  under  circumstances  of 
almost  unprecedented  deliberation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Tho  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  moved,  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time  this  day 
Three  Months;  and  commenced  by  ob8er\'- 
ing  that,  in  all  probability,  every  Gen- 
tleman in  tho  House  had,  like  himself, 
received  a  circular  letter  signed  by  every 
attorney  and  solicitor  in  Phigland,  urging 
him  to  vote  for  tho  repeal  of  this  duty. 
But  ho  would  never  believe  that  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared 
to  give  their  votes  under  pressure  of  this 
description.  He  would  never  believe  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not,  whilst 
considering  the  facts  and  circumstances 
upon  whicTi  this  case  rested,  also  consider 
the  claims  of  every  other  portion  of  the 
community;  and  believing  that,  he  confi- 
dently called  upon  the  House  not  to  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  a  duty  for  which  no 
sufficient  reason  had  been  given.  If  the 
House  were  prepared  to  insist  upon  tho 
repeal  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  100,000/. 
a  year,  ho  begged  to  romind  them  that 
there  woro  many  others  which  might  be 
repealed  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
public.  If  he  were  about  to  propose  a 
new  tax,  the  House  would  call  upon  him 
for,  and  ho  should  be  bound  to  show,  good 
reasons  why  it  was  the  best  tax  that  could 
be  imposed  for  the  purpose :  in  like  man- 
ner, when  tho  question  was  the  remission 
of  a  particular  tax,  those  who  called  for  its 
repeal  were  bound  to  show  the  House  not 
only  that  the  tax  was  objectionable,  but  that 
its  remission  was  the  measure  which  would 
afford  the  greatest  relief  to  the  country.  It 
seemed  to  him,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
the  whole  case,  that  no  adequate  reasons 
had  been  shown  why  this  particular  tax,  of 
all  others,  should  be  selected  for  repeal. 
This  tax  had  existed  for  fifty  years;  up  to 
the  present  year  it  had  been  paid  without 
much  objection  or  murmuring,  and  no  ade- 
quate reason  had  been  given  why  it  should 
be  now  especially  selected  for  repeal.  This 
was  only  one  of  a  considerable  number  of 
licences  for  persons  to  carry  on  different 
professions  from  which  revenue  was  de- 
rived. There  were  about  five-and-thirty 
classes  of  persons  subject  to  licence  duty; 
and  he  could  not  see  that  attorneys  and 
solicitors  hod  superior  claims  to  exemption 


over  bankers  and  others.  There  were  auc- 
tioneers, for  example,  who  paid  an  annual 
duty.  If  the  House  repealed  an  annual 
duty  because  it  pressed  upon  an  influential 
body  of  men,  were  they  prepared  to  refuse 
a  similar  advantage  to  another  class  be- 
cause they  were  weak,  and  whose  claim  was 
just  as  strongly  founded  on  justice  ?  He» 
therefore,  called  upon  the  House  to  put 
aside  all  pressure,  and  take  a  larger  view 
of  the  subject  than  that  put  forward  by  his 
noble  Friend.  No  doubt  it  was  disagree- 
able to  say  *'no*'  to  personal  frinds  who 
might  address  hon.  Members;  but  that 
was  a  duty  which,  in  the  situation  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold,  he  was  compelled  to 
perform  every  day.  Let  hon.  Gentlemen 
remember  that  they  had  been  sent  into 
that  House,  not  to  bo  actuated  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  that  it  was  no 
less  their  duty  than  it  was  his  own  to  act 
upon  public  grounds  with  reference  to  this 
tax,  if,  as  he  contended,  no  case  had  been 
made  out  for  its  repeal.  There  were  many 
other  taxes  which,  as  he  had  already  said, 
might  be  repealed  with  more  advantage  to 
the  people  than  the  attorneys*  certificate 
duty,  if  tho  House  were  going  to  repeal 
any  at  all;  and  ho  could  not  forbear  re- 
marking that  its  existence  did  not  seem  to 
I  be  any  peculiar  burden,  for  he  found  that 
the  number  of  persons  applying  for  admis- 
sion into  tho  profession  was  yearly  increas- 
ing. Hon.  Gentlemen  had  this  Session 
pressed  upon  him  tho  necessity  of  reducing 
the  duties  on  timber,  coffee,  stamps,  and 
other  articles.  All  these  were  very  de- 
sirable; but  if  100,000/.  were  taken  away 
now  by  tho  remission  of  these  licence- 
duties,  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
anxious  for  the  remissions  he  had  spoken 
of,  must  remember  that  they  were  to  this 
extent  creating  an  obstacle  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  own  wishes.  Another  thing 
they  should  recollect  was,  that  this  Bill 
applied  only  to  England,  but  that  Ireland 
and  Scotland  had  an  equal  claim  to  relief. 
Indeed  he  had  received  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  the  various  licensed  classes,  one 
among  the  rest  from  a  notary,  and  all  as- 
serting an  equal  claim  for  exemption  with 
the  attorneys.  He  believed  the  truth  to 
be,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  charges  to  which  they 
were  subject,  the  cost  ultimately  fell  on 
tho  public;  and  he  had  heard  that,  when 
their  bills  of  costs  came  to  be  taxed, 
they  constantly  put  in  their  expenses  as  a 
justification  of  their  costs.  They  charged 
invariably  3s,  4sd,  and  6;.  8d,  for  every 
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letter  they  wrote;  and  he  did  not  know 
that,  if  his  noble  Friend  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  he  was 
prepared  to  propose  a  clause  in  Committee 
providing  for  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  charges  for  these  letters.  If  so,  the 
measure  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  the 
public,  but  not  otherwise.  He  did  not 
bcIicYe,  therefore,  that  the  public  at  large 
would  derive  any  benefit  from  the  remis- 
sion of  a  tax  upon  a  profession  which,  he 
must  with  all  respect  say,  he  had  never 
yet  known  in  a  state  of  distress — a  profes- 
sion, too,  which  was  not  unmindful  of  its 
own  interest  in  this  matter,  because  he 
found  that,  though  they  were  to  derive  this 
boon  from  the  public,  the  Bill  proposed  to 
increase  certain  fees  materially.  For  ex- 
ample, for  a  certain  certificate  they  pro- 
posed to  exact  a  fee  of  10;.,  for  which  at 
present  only  1*.  6d.  was  charged.  For 
these  reasons  he  called  upon  the  House 
not  to  agree  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  If  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  so 
much  revenue,  there  were  many  other 
items  of  taxation,  by  the  remission  of  whibh 
greater  relief  would  be  given  to  the  public; 
and,  therefore,  he  called  upon  all  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  remissions  which  would 
confer  the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  people, 
to  join  him  in  resisting  the  proposition. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  •*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  Three 
Months." 

Mr.  mulling S  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  compared  the  iannual  cer- 
tificates of  solicitors  with  the  licences  of 
bankers,  auctioneers,  and  other  persons; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  a 
young  man  was  articled  to  an  attorney  he 
had  to  pay  1202.  for  the  stamp,  and  some- 
times a  premium  of  500  guineas;  when 
admitted  he  had  another  stamp  duty  to 
pay  amounting  to  261,  The  case  of  an 
attorney  was  not  parallel,  therefore,  to  the 
case  of  a  banker  or  an  auctioneer.  It 
should  also  be  recollected  that  the  busi- 
ness and  profits  of  attorneys  had  been  ma- 
terially lessened  by  legislative  enactments 
since  the  present  annual  certificate  duties 
were  imposed.  The  Bankruptcy  and  In- 
solvency Acts;  the  abolition  of  fines  and 
recoveries;  of  arrest  for  debt  upon  mesne 
process,  and  of  assignments  of  attendant 
terms  of  years;  the  passing  of  the  County 
Courts  Act;  and,  last  year  only,  the  taking 
away  from  the  discount  upon  the  purchase 
of  stamps,  amounting  to  46,0002.  a  year, 
now  wholly  saved  to  the  Ezchequer^  have 


greatly  injured  the  attorneys,  and  given 
them  a  fair  claim  to  relief  from  an  annual 
certificate  duty  not  paid  by  any  other  class 
under  similar  oircumstances. 

Mr.  bass  said,  the  case  had  not  been 
fully  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  there  were  many  other  indus- 
trious classes  which  were  taxed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  attorneys.  He  had 
himself  to  pay  1002.  a  year  in  licence 
duties;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  such  a 
special  mark  of  favour  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  attorneys.  It  would  not  be  to 
the  credit  of  the  House  if  it  were  to  de- 
clare that  the  tax  upon  attorneys  was  that 
which  was  most  burdensome  upon  the 
people. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  infer  that  hon. 
Members  would  vote  for  the  Bill  only  be- 
cause they  had  been  asked.  Now,  he  had 
certainly  been  asked  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Bill;  but  he  should  vote  for  it,  not  be- 
cause he  had  been  asked  to  do  so,  but 
because  he  objected  to  this  kind  of  tax 
altogether.  He  objected  to  a  certificate 
duty  being  placed  upon  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession; and  if  any  other  Motion  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  the  present  were  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  it  should  equally  have  his 
vote. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
given  the  strongest  possible  reason  why 
the  House  should  be  cautious  in  the  step 
they  were  now  asked  to  take.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  frankly  that  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  not  only  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  present  tax,  but  for  the  repeal 
of  every  other  tax  of  the  same  description; 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
jeopardise  the  revenue  to  the  amount  to 
above  1,000,0002.  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  present  Motion.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  admitted,  acted  con- 
sistently with  his  theory,  but  very  detri- 
mentally to  the  revenue  of  the  country; 
for  there  was  nothing  more  fatal  to  the 
revenue  than  that  individuals  should  bring 
forward  small  taxes  for  remission  which 
appeared  of  themselves  of  small  amount, 
but  which  involved  a  principle  which  others 
were  ready  to  apply,  and  which,  if  adopted, 
would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
revenue  of  the  country  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  He  agreed  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  there  were  many 
other  taxes  which  ought  to  be  repealed  in 
preference  to  this* 

Mr,  bright  said,  that  on  tho  la^t 
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occasion  when  this  question  was  before 
the  House,  he  had  voted  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  belier- 
ing  that  he  was  relieving  a  certain  class 
from  an  unjust  and  oppressive  impost. 
Since  then,  he  had  had  some  correspon- 
dence with  solicitors,  as  he  believed  had 
every  Member  of  that  Ilouse,  and  he 
found  that  thero  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  them  on  the  subject.  One 
of  them — a  man  eminent  in  his  profession 
— had  told  him  that  he  believed  tho  at- 
torneys had  exemptions  equivalent  to  what 
thej  had  to  pay.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that  the  majority  were  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. Agreeing  with  tho  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  that  all  these  taxes  upon 
trado  were  of  a  very  obnoxious  character, 
ho  was  sorry  not  to  have  heard  from  the 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  on  some 
former  occasion  such  a  statement  respect- 
ing a  general  measure  of  repeal  as  would 
justify  him  (Mr.  Bright)  in  supporting  the 
Government;  but,  feeling  certain  that 
next  year  there  must  be  a  general  revision 
of  taxation,  and  knowing  that  many  call- 
ings had  an  equal  right  to  exemption;  and 
moreover,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient,  in- 
deed impossible,  to  proceed  to  the  neces- 
sary revision  on  the  measure  they  were 
then  discussing,  ho  thought  it  would  hardly 
be  expedient  to  give  a  particular  remission 
during  tho  present  Session.  If  ho  now 
voted  against  the  Bill,  it  should  bo  with 
the  hope  that  the  whole  question  would  be 
brought  under  revision  in  the  ensuing 
Session. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  :  The  Ministerial 
fit  is  on  the  hon.  Member.  He  is  angling 
for  a  place. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR,  in  reply,  said, 
he  intended  to  include  in  the  Bill  attor- 
neys and  solicitors  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  'now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  139  ;  Noes 
122:  Majority  17. 


List 

AdAir,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Anstey,  T.  0. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Baldock,  E.  II. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Benbow,  J. 
'  Beresford,  W. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 


of  the  Ayes. 

Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brown,  U. 
Bruce,  Lord  E, 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
ChattertoD.  Col. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.  W.B. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 


Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Cole*,  il.  B. 
Collins.  W. 
Conipton,  II.  C. 
Doodcs,  W. 
iVniffon,  E. 
IHckM>n,  S. 
I>isnu>li,  B. 
I>uiim*,  Col. 
Ihi  Pro,  C.  G. 
East.  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwardu,  II. 
Eperton,  W.  T. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evi'ljn,  W.  J. 
Facan,  W. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gal  way,  Vi«ct. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Goooh,  E.  S. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Gran  by,  Marq.  of 
Grcono,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henry,  A. 
Hervoy,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  I/)rd 
Hudson,  G. 
Jolliffe.  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  U.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lcwisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Locke,  J. 
Lopos,  Sir  R. 


Liuliingtoo,  0. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Manner*,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Martin,  J. 
Mathetoo,  CoL 
ModmU,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morns,  D. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Bnen,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
PakingtoD,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Pigott.  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plowden,  W.  n.  C. 
Pugh,  D. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  CoL 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  CoL 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Sunford,  J.  F. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thompson,  CoL 
Thompson,  G. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Vyse.  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  CoL  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TBLLEBS. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Anson,  hon.  CoL 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.  T. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
BeUew.  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 


Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bouvorie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Broekman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
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CaulfeUd,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon*  C.  C. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  Sir  W.  G. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellico,  rt.  hon.  £.• 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  £. 
Enfleld,  Viact. 
Fergus,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
French,  F. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
GrenfeU,  C.  P. 
Grcnfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey.  R,  W. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hardcastle,  J. 
Harris,  R. 
Ilastie,  A. 
ITatchell,  J. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Heyworth,  L. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hobhousc,  T.  B. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  hon.  £.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P,  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 

Kildare,  Marq.  of 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascellcs,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 


Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mathcson,  J. 
l^Iaule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
O'ConneU,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Romilly,  Col. 
Rassell,  Lord  J. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somenrille,rt.  hn.Sir  W. 
Spearman,  II.  J. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Thornely,  T. 
Towneley  J. 
Townloy,  R.  6. 
Tufhell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  0. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyyill,  M. 

TILLBBa. 

Hayter,  W.  G. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2°,  and  committed  for  Thurs- 
day. 

ECCLESUSTICAL  COMMISSION  BILL. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  15. 

Sir  B.  hall  begged  to  ask  tome  Gen- 
tleman who  was  an  Ecdeaiastical  CommiB- 
sioner,  in  what  manner  the  incomes  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  fixed  ?  On 
looking  over  the  report  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, he  found  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission statbg  that  the  returns  which  had  I 


been  furnished  by  the  Episcopal  body  re- 
specting their  incomes  were  of  so  fallacious 
a  character  fhat  no  just  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  them.  Ho  wished  to  know,  in 
particular,  upon  what  principle  the  Com- 
missioners had  calculated  the  average  in- 
come of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?  He  found 
it  stated,  at  page  50  of  the  Committee's 
Report,  that  the  average  income  of  that 
Prelate  from  the  ordinary  sources  was 
2,3742.,  to  which  the  Commissioners  had 
added  3,500J.,  making  in  all  5,8742.-^ 
being  874L  beyond  the  income  contem«> 
plated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  the 
Commissioners  had  instituted  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  and  their  returns  were 
based  upon  the  information  so  obtained. 
It  was  upon  those  returns  of  the  average 
value  of  the  property  in  each  caso  that  the 
Commissioners  had  fixed  the  amount  of 
income  which  should  bo  paid. 

Sir  B.  HALL  wished  to  know  why,  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  874{. 
had  been  paid  in  addition  to  the  5,0002. 
fixed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  The  principle  on 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  fixed 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  bishop  was  ac- 
cording to  the  average  income  of  the  see 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  previous. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it 
was  found  that  the  average  exceeded  the 
5,0002.  by  the  amount  stated,  the  receipts 
of  the  year  subsequent  to  the  Order  in 
Council  having  been  greater  than  those  of 
the  previous  years.  The  object  of  tho  pre- 
sent clause  was,  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  future,  by  which  the  sum 
paid  would,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
more  or  less  than  the  amount  fixed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  considered  that  the 
clause  would  efi'ect  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  system.  He  would  take 
this  occasion  to  fulfil  a  request  of  his  right 
rev.  Friend  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  that  he 
would  give  an  explanation  as  to  a  matter 
which,  on  a  former  evening,  had  been 
brought  before  |^the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone.  When  his  right 
rev.  Friend  was  presented  with  the  see  of 
Oxford,  he  was  reminded  that,  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  he  could  hold  no  preferment 
in  commendam,  but  reside  within  his  dio- 
cese, the  five  bishops  who  preceded  him  in 
the  see  having,  on  the  contrary,  held  ex- 
tensive Church  preferments  in  commendam, 
and  but  rarely  resided  in  the  diocese. 
When  the  bishop  came  to  examine  the 
episcopal  residence,  he  found  that,  nearly 
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destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 1 
wealth,  it  had  seldom  been  occupied  since 
that  period,  and  that  to  rendcf  it  habitable 
required  a  considerable  outlay.  The  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  advanced  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sum 
of  3,.)(H)/.,  and  subsequently  a  further  sum 
of  1,300/.,  the  latter  amount  bein|^  applied 
to  the  removal  of  a  public-house  wliich  had 
Btooil  close  to  the  palace.  The  bishop 
having  found  it  necessary  to  expend  an 
additional  amount  of  1,600/.  ujK)n  the 
building,  made  an  application  to  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  to  bo  reim- 
bursed ;  the  Commissioners  rejected  the 
application,  but  suggested  to  the  bishop  to 
borrow  the  amount  from  the  Queen  Anne*8 
Bounty  Board ;  which  was  done,  the  bi- 
shop paying  interest  upon  the  loan,  and  a 
proportion  of  l-30th  of  tho  amount  annu- 
ally, in  the  way  of  a  sinking  fund.  This 
was  tho  simple  statement  of  the  matter. 
It  was  not  for  him,  as  the  bishop's  per- 
sonal friend,  to  enter  upon  a  eulogy  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate;  but  he  believed  that  all 
who  were  really  acquainted  with  tho  man- 
ner in  which  his  right  rev.  Friend  fulfilled 
his  episcopal  duty  would  bear  testimony 
that  his  conduct  was  most  oxamplary  ; 
assiduous  in  his  care  for  the  people  in- 
trusted to  him,  affably  accessible  at  all 
times  to  his  clergy,  and  that,  in  all  re- 
8]>ects,  his  demeanour  would  bear  the 
strictest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  in  reference  to 
a  statement  made  by  tho  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebone,  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns  of  tho  income  of  his  sec  made  to 
tho  Commissioners  by  that  right  rev.  Pre- 
late, which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  ho  would  read : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Goulburn — In  tho  Times*  re- 
port of  the  debnto  on  tho  Kcclosinstical  Commis- 
sioncrs  Hill  on  Monday  night.  Sir  B.  Hall  is  stated 
to  have  said  that  tho  present  income  of  one  of  the 
bishops,  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  50,000/.  a 
▼oar,  and  that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  adopt  the 
bishop's  own  returns  on  the  point.  Tho  absurd 
exaggeration  contained  in  this  statement  it  is  per- 
haps hardly  worth  while  to  notice  ;  but  these  im- 
putations cast  ui>on  my  honesty  I  think  it  right 
to  repel,  although  I  trust  that  my  character  is  not 
such;  as  to  render  such  an  imputation  credible. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Uouso  of 
Commons,  in  my  name,  that  the  returns  to  which 
Sir  B.  Hall  referred  were  strictly  correct,  and 
contain  an  exact  statement  of  tlio  income  of  my 
bishopric  in  the  year  to  which  they  relate." 

Of  course,  no  one  would  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  the  right  rQV.  frclato  bad  wil- 


fully made  an  incorrect  return ;  bat  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  read  this  letter,  in 
order  that,  if  there  should  bo  any  misun* 
derstanding  arising  out  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net*s  statement,  the  House  should  bo  put 
in  possession  of  the  facts.  Though  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  there  must  hare 
been  some  misapprehension  as  to  what 
really  fell  from  the  hon.  Baronet,  for  he 
coulfl  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he 
really  intcndeu  to  reflect  on  the  character 
of  tho  right  rev.  Prolate. 

Sir  B.  hall  said,  that  what  ho  had 
stated  was  this — that  in  1837,  the  Bishop 
of  London  returned  his  income  at  14,510{.; 
that  in  1843  he  returned  it  at  12,48H.. 
exhibiting  a  decrease  of  income  of  2,029^. 
lie  had  previously  weighed  the  statement  of 
tho  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coromis* 
sion,  that  the  returns  made  by  the  bishops 
were  fallacious;  therefore,  when  he  found 
that  whereas  the  assessment  of  Pad- 
dington  from  112.8CS/.  in  1837,  had  risen 
in  1843  to  101,154/.,  or  an  increase  of 
78,28(1/.,  which  increase  was  owing  merely 
to  the  additional  buildings  upon  the  bishop's 
estate  in  that  parish,  he  considered  that  he 
had  come  upon  one  of  the  fallacies  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
Some  such  fallacy  would  appear  still  more 
manifest  from  the  subsequent  assessment  of 
the  parish,  which  from  191,1541.  in  18439 
had  risen  in  1850  to  343,0661.  It  seemed 
quite  inscrutable  how,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  income  of  the  bishop  should  not 
have  very  materially  improved. 

Mr.  goulburn  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  now  stated  tho  grounds  on 
which  he  had  made  the  charge,  it  was  easj 
to  explain  how  he  had  fallen  into  the  error. 
It  was  quite  true  that  a  portion  of  tho  im- 
proved rental  of  the  Paddington  estate 
went  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  one-third,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  going  to  the  representatives  of  the 
original  leaseholders  under  the  terms  of 
tho  Act  of  Parliament.  The  hon.  Baronet 
seemed,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
of  the  bishop's  income  was  derived  from 
this  estate,  but  that  was  not  the  fact.  It 
arose  partly  from  the  rental  of  that  estate 
and  partly  from  fines;  and  if  from  any  ac- 
cident the  fines  fell  off  (and  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet must  be  aware  that  there  was  no- 
thing more  fluctuating  than  the  receipts 
from  those  fines),  the  augmentation  of  one- 
third  in  the  ground  rents  of  the  Padding* 
ton  estates  might  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
cover  the  deficiency  arising  from  that  cause. 
Tho  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  justifieda 
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therefore,  on  such  premises,  to  impugn  the 
character  of  the  hishop. 

Sir  B.  hall  wished  to  know  exactly 
the  items  which  constituted  tho  difference 
hetwccn  the  gross  and  the  net  income. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  returned  in  one  year 
2,800L,  and  in  another  only  24H. — how 
did  that  difference  arise  ?  With  regard  to 
tho  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  appeared  that, 
after  receiving  4,800^  towards  repairing  the 
episcopal  residence,  he  applied  for  1,600^. 
more,  and  the  Commissioners,  in  refusing 
him,  found  it  necessary  to  remind  him  of 
the  distinct  agreement  entered  into  hy 
them,  that  the  amount  he  was  to  receive 
for  the  purpose  was  the  first  sum  paid — 
namely,  the  3,500/.  But  it  appeared  that 
hy  the  arrangement  finally  come  to,  the  de- 
ficiency was  to  he  supplied,  not  out  of  his 
own  private  means,  hut  out  of  the  episcopal 
funds. 

Mr.  HUME  would  remind  the  nohle 
Lord  at  the  head  of  tho  Government,  that 
in  1837  the  House  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  hishops  should  receive  a 
fixed  income,  and  it  was  determined,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  surplus  should  ho 
paid  over  to  the  general  fund;  hut  this  had 
not  heen  done.  Now  he  would  suggest 
that  in  any  new  arrangement  this  should 
ho  made  imperative.  He  also  wished  to 
know  what  limit  there  was  to  he  to  the 
money  laid  out  in  enlarging  and  improving 
the  episcopal  palaces  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  that 
such  an  arrangement  had  heen  come  to  hy 
the  House,  or  that  that  was  tho  under- 
standing of  tho  Act  of  Parliament.  [Mr. 
Hume  :  There  is  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
on  tho  journals.]  Ho  did  not  deny  that ; 
hut  the  Act  of  Parliament  said  nothing  of 
the  kind,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion having  great  ohjections  to  fixing  the 
incomes  at  one  unvarying  standard,  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  supposed  in- 
come taken  for  the  future,  and  if  the  re- 
ceipts exceeded  that,  the  bishop  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  if  it  fell  short 
ho  should  suffer  the  variation.  Ho  now 
proposed  to  alter  that  arrangement,  and 
that  for  the  future  the  income  should  be 
fixed,  and  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
whatever  might  be  the  receipts  from  the 
property  of  the  soe.  With  regard  to  the 
sums  awarded  for  repairing  and  improving 
tho  palaces  of  the  bishops — the  ordinary 
repairs  would  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  the 
bishop  out  of  his  income,  but  if  it  should 
be  necessary  in  any  case  to  provide  %  rtai- 


dence  for  the  bishop,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
see  of  Manchester,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission would  make  an  allowance  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  somewhat  unfortunate 
for  the  bishops  that  their  houses  should  be 
dignified  by  the  titlo  of  palaces.  Many  of 
them  were  no  better  than  the  houses  usually 
inhabited  by  country  gentlemen  of  equal 
income;  but  they  were  called  palaces,  and 
people  supposed,  therefore,  that  they  were 
like  the  royal  palaces,  and  required  large 
sums  to  keep  them  up.  This  was  an  ano- 
maly,  but  it  was  one  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HUME  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  these  resi- 
dences should  be  called  palaces;  but  ho 
thought  when  they  saw  such  sums  as 
15,000/.  required  to  build  one  of  them,  it 
was  time  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of 
such  extravagance.  He  would  suggest  that 
a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  providing 
that  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners,  it  should  be  always  subject 
to  the  revision  of  the  Treasury. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  16. 

Sir  G.  grey  proposed  an  Amendment, 
making  the  maximum  income  of  the  deans 
1,000/.  instead  of  1,500/.,  as  fixed  by  the 
Lords. 

Sir  B.  hall  wished  to  call  attention 
to  a  communication  he  had  received  from 
Hereford  relative  to  tho  livings  held  by 
tho  dean  of  that  cathedral.  It  had  been 
stated  that  tho  recently-appointed  deans 
had  given  up  all  the  livings  they  held. 
Now  he  was  informed  in  the  communica- 
tion to  which  he  alluded  that  the  Dean  of 
Hereford  had  not  resigned  his  living  of 
Kings  Somboume,  and  that  he  had  re- 
cently presented  himself,  with  the  con- 
currence of  tho  chapter,  to  the  living  of 
Madley.  The  valuo  of  theso  two  livings 
was  608/.,  besides  the  income  of  the 
deanery.  In  the  case  of  Bristol,  also,  the 
dean  (as  he  was  informed  by  a  clergyman 
who  had  written  to  him  from  that  place) 
had  presented  himself  to  the  living  of 
Alveston  by  consent  of  tho  chapter;  and 
the  rumour  was  that  ho  had  taken  this 
living  with  the  view  of  exchanging  it  for 
another.  The  value  of  this  living  was 
stated  to  bo  799/.  a  year  with  a  house 
within  ten  miles  of  Bristol.  If  this  was 
true  it  was  at  direct  variance  with  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  tho  head  of  the  Government.  He 
should  like  to  know  why  English  deans 
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Tho  Utter  received  700^  per  annum. 
Part  of  their  duty  was  to  preach  in  the 
church  from  which  they  derived  their  in- 
comes; hut  there  was  only  one  dean  in 
Wales  who  could  preach  in  the  Welsh 
language.  One  of  them  had  lately  made 
an  attempt  to  read  publicly  in  that  lan- 
guage, hut  ho  pronounced  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  the  most  awkward  mis- 
takes. For  instance,  when  he  wanted  to 
say  **  You  shall  go  into  everlastinpj  life,*' 
he  rendered  the  passage,  **  You  shall  go 
for  pieces  of  meat."  For  a  confimiation 
of  this  state  of  things,  he  would  refer  to 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Maccles- 
field. But,  with  reference  to  the  Princi- 
?al  of  St.  David's  College,  tho  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  deans — how  was  it  possible  for  | 
these  gentlemen  to  pay  proper  spiritual 
attention  to  their  other  livings,  and  to 
reside  at  the  same  time  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  in  the  year  at  their 
deaneries  ?  He  thought  great  blame  at- 
tached to  those  who  appointed  persons  to 
deaneries,  whom  they  knew  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  tho  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, lie  contended  that  deans  and 
canons  were  useless  officers,  and  that  un- 
less some  scheme  could  be  devised  for 
renderin<j  them  somewhat  eerviceable  to 
the  Church,  the  money  was  literally 
wasted  when  they  were  given  these  rich 
appointments  and  large  incomes. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  tho  hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  have  misunderstood  the 
object  of  the  clause,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  propose  to  give  the  deans  any  more 
money  than  they  already  possessed.  It 
was  quite  another  matter  whether  the 
House  should  or  should  not  alter  their 
incomes.  The  question  whether  or  not 
deans  were  of  any  use  in  the  Church  was 
a  very  large  one.  They  certainly  were 
part  of  the  regular  order  of  the  Church. 
They  were  heads  of  the  chapters,  and 
he  thought  they  were  of  great  use  in  a 
cathedral  town,  for  tho  general  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  cathedral, 
and  assisting  in  the  spiritual  business  of 
the  diocese.  He  intended  to  propose  a 
clause,  by  which  deans  to  be  hereafter 
appointed  would  be  prevented  from  hold- 
ing any  benefice  or  cure  of  souls  which 
was  situated  further  than  three  miles  from 
their  cathedral  town.  He  had  made  in- 
quiry as  to  what  the  Dean  of  Hereford 
was  likely  to  receive  from  his  former  liv- 
ing, and  he  found  that  he  would  not  re- 
peive  anything  until  October,  and  that  in 


the  meantime  he  would  be  tubjeet  to  oon* 
siderable  expense  in  repairing  the  deanery 
house.  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had,  there- 
fore, thought  it  wrong  at  once  to  deprive 
the  Dean  of  Hereford  of  his  former  living; 
but  he  had  stipulated  with  him,  and  a  clause 
to  that  effect  wuuld  be  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
that  six  months  after  he  had  accepted  the 
deanery  he  should  give  up  the  living. 
With  respect  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  he 
had  received  no  information  whatever;  but 
if  this  clause  passed  he  would  be  unable 
to  hold  any  living  which  was  situated  at  a 
greater  distance  than  three  miles  from  his 
cathedral. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  quite  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  clause  which 
restricted  deans  from  holding  livings  be- 
yond three  miles  from  cathedral  towns  ; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  an  arrangement  by  whiok 
the  deans  might  be  compensated  out  of 
some  particular,  rather  than  the  parochial 
fund. 

Mr.  HUME  contended  that  the  under- 
standing between  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
House,  when  this  subject  was  last  before 
it,  had  been,  that  no  larger  salary  should 
be  received  under  the  circumstances  that 
had  been  now  stated  to  the  House  in  tho 
Bishop  of  Oxford's  case. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  Due  provision 
being  made  for  the  cathedral  duties  of  the 
deans. 

Mr.  HUME  :  That  might  be,  but  such 
a  proviso,  if  established,  did  not  meet  the 
present  question  ;  which  was,  should  these 
deans  receive  1,000^  a  year  each  ?  What 
was  tho  necessity,  after  all,  for  deans,  as 
a  mere  additional  staff  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  if  they  performed  no  real 
or  essential  portion  of  the  Church  duty  ? 
Surely  it  were  far  better  to  take  the  large 
incomes  they  annually  drew,  and  apportion 
them  out  in  an  equable  division  among  the 
poorer  but  harder- working  clergy.  The 
best  means  of  increasing  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  the  Church  itself  in  this 
country  would  be  to  do  away  with  deans 
altogether.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
move  or  to  support  such  a  proposition  at  a 
future  stage. 

Sir  B.  hall  begged  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  he  had  not  yet  received 
any  answer  to  the  question  he  had  address- 
ed to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  namely, 
whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  the  Dean 
of  Bristol  had  inducted  himself  in  the 
first  instance  into  a  benefice,  of  which  the 
living  was  ten    miles   distant  from   hig 
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cathedral,  in  order  afterwards  to  effect  an 
ezcbange  with  the  incumhent  of  another 
liring  heing  within  three  miles  only  of  the 
seat  of  his  deanery.  He  at  present  un- 
derstood that  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  after 
haying,  with  the  consent  of  the  chap- 
ter, taken  the  living  of  Alveston,  and  hold- 
ing the  same  together  with  his  deanery, 
had  endeavoured  to  make  such  an  exchange 
as  he  spoke  of  with  another  clergyman, 
whose  living  was  within  the  distance  re- 
quired hy  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Had 
this  exchange  heen  made  on  the  falling  in 
of  this  latter  henefice  in  a  regular  manner, 
there  might  not  have  heen  so  strong  a  case 
of  ohjection  to  the  dean's  resigning  the  more 
distant  henefice,  and  procuring  himself  to 
he  inducted  into  the  nearer  one.  But  the 
mode  in  which  the  thing  had  heen  man- 
aged was  a  mere  evasion,  a  palpahle  eva- 
sion, of  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  would  only  ohserve, 
with  regard  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  case, 
that  the  words  of  the  clause  he  had  pre- 
pared would  make  the  holding  of  any  be- 
nefice conjointly  with  the  deanery,  under 
the  circumstances  assumed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  void  within  six  months  after  such 
clause  becoming  law.  As  to  the  case  of 
the  Dean  of  Bristol,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  facts  to  be  enabled  to  speak 
to  them.  The  same  liability,  however, 
would  apply  in  that  instance  also,  as  he 
should  infer  from  the  statement  now  made. 

Sir  B.  hall  repeated  his  statement, 
and  contended  that  the  terms  of  the  clause 
referred  to  would  not  compensate  the  in- 
justice of  the  Dean  of  Bristol  having  been 
allowed,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  make  such 
an  arrangement. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  must  refer  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  what  the  operation  of  the  clause, 
as  it  stood,  would  be  in  all  cases  coming 
within  its  operation. 

Mr.  W.  p.  wood  felt  bound  to  state, 
with  regard  to  the  deanery  house,  the  mo- 
ney expended  on  which  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  remark,  that  he  had  him- 
self seen  and  examined  the  building.  It 
had  been  for  some  years  past  in  so  dilapi- 
dated a  state  that  no  person  could  dwell  in 
it  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  comfort. 
It  was,  in  fact,  almost  beyond  that  stage 
at  which  repairs,  however  extensive,  could 
be  of  any  permanent  service.  With  regard 
to  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose,  for  sweeping  away 
at  once  all  the  deans,  he  (Mr.  P.  Wood) 
could  by  no  means  go  with  him  to  that  ex- 
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pose,  when  his  hon.  Friend  talked  so  lightly 
of  that  body  having  no  duties,  no  labours 
to  perform,  that  ho  could  convince  him 
they  had.  His  hon.  Friend,  he  knew, 
would  not  allow,  but  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee would,  that  two,  and  frequently 
three  services  a  day  on  Sundays,  with  per« 
haps  two  sermons  and  services  on  other 
days  of  the  week,  and  perhaps  the  super* 
added  supervision  of  endowed  schools,  were 
labours  or  duties  of  an  onerous  kind.  But, 
at  any  rate,  he  must  always  protest  against 
the  removal  of  our  deans  and  our  canons, 
whose  exertions  had  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tions of  the  fine  service  of  our  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Wiltshire  had 
already  borne  a  well-merited  testimony  to 
their  deserts  in  this  particular.  He  (Mr. 
P.  Wood)  felt  groat  doubts  whether  the 
clause  under  consideration,  as  at  present 
worded,  would  not  seriously  prejudice  the 
interests  of  the  deans  generally,  and  whe- 
ther it  might  not  have  been  more  expedi- 
ent to  limit  the  disqualifying  portions  of 
the  clause  to  deaneries  of  1,500^.  a  year 
each,  or  upwards. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  his  only  anxiety  was,  that 
the  clause  should  not  be  so  worded  as  to 
work  a  degree  of  possible  injustice  to  par- 
ties of  the  most  serious  character,  and 
such  as  the  House  itself,  in  its  former  \e- 
gislation  on  this  subject,  could  never  have 
contemplated. 

Mr.  HUME,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford,  was  ready  to  admit  that  if  any 
deans  performed  church  service  two  or 
three  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  read  one  or 
two  sermons,  they  did  work  hard;  but  how 
many  such  were  there  ?  He  remained  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  far  the  better  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  body. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  attending  among  cathedral  con- 
gregations, and  he  noted  a  growing  de- 
crease in  their  numbers. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER understood  that  some  allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  Dean  of  Ripon — [*'  No, 
no  !  '*] — as  having  an  incomo  as  dean  of 
1,000/.  a  year,  and  the  revenues  of  a  be- 
nefice besides.  This  was  a  mistake.  The 
income  of  his  deanery  had  not  yet  been 
made  up  to,  or  realised  by,  him.  Whenever 
it  might  reach  1,000^  a  year,  the  dean 
would  be  ready  to  renounce  salary  to  that 
extent,  which  he  meanwhile  derived  from 
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Sir  B.  hall  said,  that  whether  that 
iDdiTidoal  receired  1  fiO^^l-  *  jear  onl j,  or 
not,  he  should  persist  in  contending  that ' 
the  Dean  of  Ilercfurd,  under  the  Act  of 
1840,  ought  to  hare  given  up  his  living. 
On  the  bringing  up  of  the  report  he  would 
move  that  the  salary  of  each  dean  in  Eng- 
land should  be  reduced  to  that  of  tiie  deans 
of  Wales,  who  laboured  most  efficiently  in 
their  duties;  namely,  from  1,0<X)/.  to  700/. 
per  annum.  To  show  the  effect  of  appoint- 
ing deans  for  Wales  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  language,  he  would  mention  a  case 
that  had  lately  come  to  his  knowledge. 
The  hon.  Baronet  read  a  letter  from  a  cur- 
respondent  of  his,  who  stated  that  a  case 
had  lately  come  before  the  magistrates  of 
a  Welsh  county,  in  which  a  minister  of 
the  Independent  denomination  had  been 
brought  up  for  neglecting  to  maintain  his 
own  family.  The  name  of  this  individual 
—that  is,  his  bardic  name  (for  he  was 
much  fonder  of  running  about  the  country 
after  national  gatherings  of  his  Welsh 
countrymen  than  of  attending  to  his  pas- 
toral duties)  was  llobin  Dhua,  or  Robert 
the  Black  Bard  of  Snowdon.  When  asked 
by  an  Englishman  clergyman,  who  holds 
already  four  good  preferments  in  the  Prin- 
cipality, and  who  sat  on  the  bench,  what 
he  had  to  say  to  the  charge  of  deserting 
his  family,  he  answered — **  I  say,  that 
when  you  pay  me  better  than  you  now  do 
— 2#.  6d.  for  writing  you  seventeen  Welsh 
sermons — I  will  take  better  care  of  my 
children." 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
debate  now  before  the  Committee,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  allusion  made  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone,  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language,  and  the  way  in  which 
some  of  the  English  clergy  appointed  to 
high  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Wales  pro- 
nounced the  Welsh  language,  and  the 
great  blunders  they  sometimes  committed: 
it  had  been  rumoured  that  a  learned  Eng- 
lish dean  now  in  Wales,  and  who  had 
learnt  how  to  read  Welsh,  had,  at  one 
period,  in  reading  (parrot-like)  our  lan- 
guage, said,  when  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
nounced the  following  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, **  Mi  gaif  y  rhai  Cyfiawn  bwyd  trag- 
wydde,"  **  The  righteous  shall  inherit 
eternal  life,"  instead  of  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "Mi  gaif  y  Cywion 
bwyd  y  gwydde,**  which  means,  **  The 
goslings  shall  devour  the  food  of  the 
geese."     In  fact,  the   Churph  in  Wfdes 


abounds  in  anomalies  and  abuses  so  nMm^ 
strous,  that  common  sense  must  bo  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  contemplating  them.  We 
find  in  connexion  with  that  Church,  Eng- 
lishmen, deans  and  bishops,  grasping  the 
most  munificent  incomes,  as  our  religious 
guides  and  teachers,  who  are  utterly  ud« 
able  to  give  religious  commands  and  pro- 
mises in  the  langimge  which  the  people 
understand.  Now,  Sir,  fancy  a  Webb- 
man  from  Bala — he  said  Bala,  because  the 
Chainuan  knew  something  of  that  district 
—and  unable  to  speak  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish, fancy  that  man  appointed  rector  of 
Marylebone,  or,  if  you  like.  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  you  will  see  in  its  true  light  the 
glaring  abuse  which  defaces  the  Church 
in  our  country,  involving  the  interest  of 
the  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  people  on  the  altar  of  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  English  statesmen  and  political 
cliques.  lie  would  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  this  fact,  that  we  have 
in  Wales  at  this  moment  two  brothers, 
sons  of  a  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed 
to  Welsh  livings,  and  whose  income  from 
the  Church  (and  neither  of  them  under- 
stand one  word  of  the  Welsh  language) 
is  more  than  the  income  of  eighty-seven 
curates,  who  are  doing  duty  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  another.  What  was  this 
but  the  creation  of  sinecures,  absorbing 
the  pay  whilst  incompetent  for  the  work— ^ 
pocketing  the  money  of  the  people,  as  the 
law  directs,  but  whose  souls  they  fail  to 
inspire  with  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the 
gospel  ?  There  are  now  doing  duty  daily 
at  St.  Asaph,  two  gentlemen  of  superior 
attainments,  whose  income  for  that  daily 
duty  at  the  cathedral  is  thirty  pounds  per 
annum.  He  begged  to  tell  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  that  there 
were  also  at  St.  Asaph  and  at  Bangor,  he 
meant  in  the  diocese,  clergymen,  Welsh- 
men by  birth  and  in  feeling,  who  would  do 
credit  to  the  bench  of  bishops  whenever 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  that 
high  position. 

Ma.  CAYLEY  wished  to  know  what 
arrangement  had  been  made  in  reference 
to  the  enactments  of  this  Bill  with  regard 
to  those  of  a  Bill  with  similar  objects, 
which  had  been  already  brought  in,  but 
was  not  being  proceeded  with  ? 

Dr.  NICUOLL  said,  that  the  gravamen 
of  the  complaints  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site about  Welsh  preferments  seemed  to 
be,  that  they  had  been  given  to  ministers 
not  well  acquamted  with  the  Welsh  Ian- 
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gnage.  Now,  as  he  knew  a  great  deal  of 
the  course  which  had  heen  taken  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  recent  appointments, 
he  begged  to  assure  the  Committee  that  it 
had  been  found  most  inexpedient,  and 
indeed  impracticable,  to  proceed  on  such  a 
principle  as  those  Gentlemen  considered 
mdispensable.  So  many  and  such  grave 
objections  had  been  made  to  parties,  na- 
tives of  the  Principality,  who  had  been 
recommended  for  them,  that  had  they  been 
appointed,  the  most  serious  i^d  most  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  would  have 
been  infallibly  excited. 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  thought  it  seemed  a 
iine  qud  non  that  the  clergy  and  bishop 
of  a  diocese  should  speak  the  language  of 
the  people.  It  was  the  conduct  of  ec- 
clesiastics which  had  brought  matters  to 
their  present  pass ;  and  because  deans  and 
chapters  had  for  years  neglected  their 
duties,  hon.  Gentlemen  said  they  were  of 
no  use  at  all.  Persons  who  neglected  their 
duties  were  indeed  of  no  use;  but  an  argu- 
ment from  the  neglect  of  an  individual 
who  held  an  office,  was  no  argument 
against  the  office  itself.  Clergymen  con- 
nected with  cathedrals  had  lumped  toge- 
ther four  services,  which  took  place  at 
such  a  time  that  the  poor  man,  if  ho  at- 
tended, could  not  dine  with  his  family  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  It  was  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  who  had  destroyed  the 
Church ;  and  what  little  Christianity  now 
prevailed  was  owing  to  Dissenters. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  much  obliged  for 
the  good  case  which  the  objections  of  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  made  out  for  his  Bill. 

Mr.  HUME  allowed  that  one  good  effect 
of  its  enactments  might  be,  that  tho  Welsh 
and  their  children,  if  tho  clergy  of  the 
Establishment  could  not  speak  Welsh, 
must  be  taught  English.  It  ought  to  be  a 
primary  object  that  the  language  in  which 
the  people  are  taught  should  be  equally 
intelligible  to  them  as  to  their  teachers ; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  considered  that  money 
would  be  much  more  usefully  expended  in 
teaching  the  Welsh  to  read  English,  than 
in  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  Wales. 

Sir  G.  grey  begged  the  Committee  to 
remember,  that  the  condition  of  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  had  been  amply 
fulfilled  in  the  late  appointment  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Llandaff.  He  had  been  assured 
by  competent  authority  that  that  Prelate's 
inaugural  address  to  his  flock  was  delivered 
in  excellent  'Welah. 


Sir  B.  hall  thought  that  that  one 
case,  however  thankful  the  Welsh  were 
for  so  admirable  an  appointment,  went 
little  way  to  meet  the  objections  he  had 
taken. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  as  were 
Clauses  17  to  21  successively. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  then  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  resolutions  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  He  said  that  the  number  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  relatively  to  the 
population  of  the  country  was  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  former  days,  that  the 
attention  of  tho  public  was  drawn  to  the 
subject.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of 
the  bishops  at  the  present  day  had  a  great 
effect  in  aggravating  the  evils  which  were 
complained  of  in  relation  to  the  Church. 
These  were,  that  the  bishops  were  too 
lordly  and  too  remote  in  their  position,  and 
too  much  estranged  from  their  clergy  and 
people.  All  thoso  evils  were  augmented 
by  the  number  of  bishops  being  allowed 
to  remain  the  same,  while  that  of  tho 
people  had  so  largely  increased.  Another 
complaint  was,  that  the  bishops  were  se- 
cularised by  the  business  they  had  to  do. 
It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  this  objec- 
tion became  stronger  and  stronger  every 
year,  because  the  secular  business  of  the 
bishops  increased  every  year,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Cocker- 
mouth  had  shown,  that  an  English  bishop 
was  now  become  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
public  functionary  than  a  pastor  of  the 
Church.  There  were  three  modes  sub- 
stantially different  of  dealing  with  this  evil. 
One  was,  the  appointment  of  suffragan  or 
assistant  bishops.  There  were  strong  rea- 
sons why  that  course  would  not  be  bene- 
ficial. It  would  be  a  partial  measure,  and 
would  not  touch  the  main  object  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  episcopal  superintend- 
ence, because  the  suffragan  bishop  would 
receive  his  power  to  perform  his  duties 
from  his  diocesan  bishop,  and  would  thus 
intervene  between  the  diocesan  and  the 
clergy,  thus  increasing  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained.  The  second  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  objections  at  present 
made  to  the  constitution  of  the  episcopal 
body  was  by  creating  an  increased  number 
of  diocesan  bishops,  and  two  methods  pre- 
sented themselves  for  effecting  this  object. 
The  first  was  that  pursued  at  the  time  of 
creating  a  Bishop  of  Manchester.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  thought  that  there  was 
much  that  was  objectionable  in  that  scheme, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  charg^e  the  uohW 
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the  responsibilitj  of  those  faults  in  the  plan 
which  he  had  brought  forward.   Rightly  or 
wrongly,  however,  Parliament  was  not  likely 
to  pass  any  more  Acts  for  creating  new 
bishops,  with  incomes  of  4,000/.  or  5,000/. 
a  year ;  and   if  that  were  so,    ho  would 
pass  over  without   further  remark    that 
mode  of  increasing  the  number  of  bishops. 
Having  a  practical  plan  of  his  own  to  pro- 
pose, ho  did  not  wish  that  there  should  be 
any  other  plan  brought  forward  which  had 
not  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  approved 
of  by  that  House.     The  question  came  to 
this  :  would  they  have  any  new  bishops  at 
all,  or  would  they  consent  to  have  bishops 
on  an  humbler  and  more  restricted  basis  ? 
The  plan  he  had  to  propose  completely  set 
aside  all  thought  of  having  new  bishops 
who   should  be   Peers  of  Parliament,  or 
holding  large  incomes,  and  contemplated 
the  appointment  of  bishops  with  dioceses 
of  more  manageable  size  and  more  limited 
income,  and  a  nearer  relation  and  proximity 
between  them  and  the  clergy  than  could 
be  the  case  under  the  present  system.    He 
assumed  that  some  such  plan  was  the  only 
one  that  could  be  carried  out;  and  the  sub- 
stantial question  was  this,  would  they  open 
tho  door  to  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics, 
or  would  they  close  the  door  ?  Such  an  ap- 
pointment of  new  bishops  as  was  proposed 
by  him  would  not  be  hostile  to  the  con- 
nexion   between   Church  and   State.     It 
was  not  the  business  of  a  national  church 
to  make  every  man  a  good  Christian,  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  church  to  supply  every 
man  with  the   ordinances  of  religion  and 
the  means  of  instruction.     That  was  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  ;  but  it 
was  not  so,  he  regretted  to  say,  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  England.     If  they 
wanted  to  make  the  Church  effective  for 
pastoral  purposes  in  this  country,  the  plan, 
not  indeed  a  certain  plan,  but  the  best  that 
could   be   proposed   under   given   circum- 
stances, would  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  episcopal   sees  in   those  towns   which 
were  at  present  deficient  in  the  means  of 
spiritual  instruction.     He  was  anxious  to 
combat   the   economical   view   which  was 
taken  of  the  question  in  that  House,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  would  ask  what  they 
had  done  in  the  colonies  ?  Formerly  it  was 
the  practice  to  send  out  men  with  300/.  or 
400e.  a  year  to  the  colonies;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  giving  them  such  small  sala- 
ries was,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  men  with  talent  and   learning  to  go 
there.     Now  the  economical  view  to  which 
he  was  opposed,  would  have  been^  not  to 


send  out  a  bishop  with  2,000^.  a  year,  Iml 
a  number  of  clergy  with  nnall  incomett 
and  in  point  of  fact  that  bad  policy  had 
been  far  too  long  pursued.  An  illoatratioD 
would  be  found  in  the  effect  of  founding  a 
bishopric  in  Jamaica.  A  return  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  gave  the  increaae  in 
the  colonies  of  the  number  of  clergy  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  bishoprica. 
Eleven  bishoprics  had  been  founded  from 
1825  to  184/ ;  and  the  number  of  clergy, 
which  at  the  former  date  amounted  to  290, 
had  increased  to  652  in  the  latter  year. 
Take  Van  Piemen's  Land  as  an  instance. 
In  ^YO  years  19  clergymen  had  increased 
to  5'^  by  1847.  When  the  bishopric  of 
Melbourne  was  founded,  there  were  only 
three  clergymen  in  the  diocese;  but  by 
1849  the  number  had  increased  to  15.  In 
1847  the  bishopric  of  Adelaide  was  created* 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clergy- 
men  in  that  diocese  was,  in  two  years, 
from  11  to  22.  In  Cape  Town  there  were 
at  the  time  the  bishopric  was  erected  13 
clergymen,  and  afterwards  the  number  had 
increased  to  38.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
general  effect  in  the  colonies  of  the  erec- 
tion of  bishoprics  had  been,  that,  within 
three,  four,  and  five  years,  the  number  of 
the  clergy  had  been  doubled  and  trebled. 
Why  was  this  so  ?  Not  because  pecu- 
niary resources  had  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  but  because  when  a  clergy- 
man was  placed  there  in  an  epi8C0{Md 
character,  as  head  of  the  Church  in  the 
diocese,  the  clergy  and  the  people  both 
rallied  around  him,  and  the  central  spi- 
ritual brotherhood  was  attained.  The  ob- 
ject was  not  to  send  out  bishops  to  dis- 
charge a  great  amount  of  secular,  political, 
and  routine  duty,  which  would  prevent 
them  coming  in  contact  with  the  masses 
of  the  people;  but  to  take  security  that  he 
shall  be  among  that  part  of  the  population 
that  was  awakened  to  their  spiritual  inter- 
ests, and  who  desired  the  foundation  of  a 
bishopric.  These  were  the  reasons  for  his 
proposing  that  a  large  sum  should  be  found 
from  private  resources,  without  which  nO 
bishopric  should  be  founded.  That  having 
been  done,  then  it  would  be  advisable  to 
take  care  that  the  bishop  who  was  sent 
was  a  person  who,  from  his  position,  would 
be  able  to  do  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church,  and  let  him,  therefore,  have  an  in- 
come sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  charity 
and  hospitality,  and  yet  not  such  an  in- 
come as  would  be  a  great  object  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view.  For  that  purpose, 
make  a  rule  and  standard  that  Bhonld  gi?e 
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sucli  a  buhop.  If  he  bad  made  them  too 
high,  then  lower  them.  His  belief  was 
that  the  fomidation  of  an  order  of  bishops 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  without  its  direct 
influence  upon  bishops  of  the  present  rank 
and  order.  He  saw  no  danger  to  Church 
and  State  in  sen^ng  bishops  among  those 
classes  who  were  now  without  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
saw  in  it  the  only  method  in  the  least  de- 
gree hopeful  of  really  bringing  those  ordi- 
nances to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  influence  of  the  appointment  of  this 
new  rank  of  bishops  upon  the  higher  order 
now  existing,  would,  in  his  belief,  be  bene- 
flcial.  It  would  tend,  as  he  thought,  to 
raise  and  elevate  their  character,  already 
so  exalted,  still  higher;  and,  in  his  ticw, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  present  order  of  bishops.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  foundation  of  an  order  of  bi- 
shops— for  he  granted  that  in  some  cases 
it  would  be  a  new  kind  of  bishopric  in 
England — he  did  not  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  any  considerable  number  of  this 
order  appointed.  The  foundation  of  new 
sees  under  the  proyisions  be  proposed  would 
be  slow;  and  probably  no  man  now  living 
would  see,  in  his  time,  more  than  three  or 
four  of  them  erected.  It  would  be  ob- 
senred  that  against  any  unnecessary  in- 
crease he  had  made  provision,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  his  proposition  required 
that  a  large  sum  should  be  raised  from  pri- 
vate resources,  and  that  a  large  sum  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  the 
day,  as  far  as  the  choice  of  the  person  to 
be  nominated  was  concerned.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  a  popular  proposal, 
when  it  involved  the  necessity  for  such 
large  funds  to  be  advanced.  Then  the 
consents  of  all  parties  interested  must  be  ob- 
tained. There  must  bo  the  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  indicated  by  a  largo 
subscription;  and  there  must  be  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  out  of 
which  the  new  one  was  to  be  constructed, 
and  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners; and,  lastly,  the  consent  of  the 
Administration  of  the  day,  without  whose 
approval  no  such  proposal  could,  of  course, 
be  laid  before  the  Queen  in  Council,  or  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  Her  Majesty.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  seen  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  secure  this  proposition  from  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  abuse.  He  com- 
mended it,  therefore,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  noble  Lord,  trusting  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  get  rid  of  any  apprehensionB 


that  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  intended  to  pro- 
pose a  scheme  that  would  be  impracticable 
to  carry  out.  He  put  this  proposal  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  because  he 
thought  it  had  been  proved  that  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  episcopate  was  the 
best  mode  of  modifying  and  correcting  the 
evils  attending  the  present  position  of  the 
bishops,  and  because  he  thought  that  to 
any  persons  who  took  a  practical  view  of 
the  episcopate,  if  it  was  not  to  be  extended 
in  its  functions  at  all,  that  some  such  mode 
as  that  he  had  suggested  was  the  only  way 
to  eflfect  the  object  of  such  extension;  for 
to  speak  of  reviving  such  plans  as  had 
been  proposed  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
was  entirely  unnecessary.  He  thought 
that  the  House  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  have  no  more  bishops  at  all,  if  they 
waited  for  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  vanish 
further  and  further  from  them  every  year, 
and  to  postpone  any  settlement  indefinitely. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  House  would 
fairly  consider  what  he  firmly  believed  to 
be  a  practical  scheme  for  the  attainment 
of  a  practical  object.  He  begged,  there- 
fore, to  move  the  following  clause  : — 

"  And  bo  it  enacted,  that  whcnoyer  it  shall  have 
been  shown,  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  that  tho  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  has  been  provided  by  private  contri- 
butions towards  the  endowment  of  an  episcopal 
SCO,  in  any  place  or  district  having  a  population 
of  not  less  than  ono  hundred  thousand  souls,  or 
towards  tlio  erection  of  an  episcopal  residence, 
and  that  one-half  at  least  of  the  said  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  has  been  contributed  by  persons  re- 
siding or  holding  property  therein,  it  shall  then 
bo  lawful  for  the  said  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  shall  think  fit,  with  tho  consent  of 
the  bishop  or  bishops  at  tho  time  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  placo  or  district,  and  of  tiio  arch- 
bishop of  the  province,  to  frame  and  to  submit  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  for  Her  approval,  a  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  a  bishopric  of  such  placo  or 
district,  and  of  any  parts  contiguous  thereto,  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  to  propose  the  appropriation  to- 
wards the  endowment  thereof  of  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  hundr(*d  pounds  per  annum,  from 
any  moneys  now  standing  to  tho  credit  of  tho 
episcopal  fund,  or  hereafter  to  accrue  to  tho  Com- 
missioners from  any  episcopal  estate  or  property, 
or  from  tho  regulated  annual  payment  of  any  bi- 
shop, or  to  propose  tho  annexation  to  such  see  of 
any  estate  or  estates  vested  in  tho  Commission, 
and  estimated  to  produce  an  average  net  income 
not  exceeding  the  said  amount,  and  in  such  case 
to  make  provision  for  tho  redemption  of  any  por- 
tion of  tho  said  estate  or  estates,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  at  any  future  time  its  permanent  net  income 
is  raised  beyond  the  said  amount,  and  likewise, 
subject  to  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  define  tho 
limits  of  tho  dioceso  to  bo  constituted  ;  and  when 
Iler  Majesty  in  Council  shall  bo  pleased  to  give 
Ilor  assent  to  such  scheme,  it  shall  hold  good  in 
law  U)  aW  \ii\Aiv\.^  mA  y^t^^r^,  -axL^  ^^  ^<^««ft 
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eopal  jurifldietions,  and  shall  become  subject  to 
the  sole  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  to  bo 
appointed  thereto.*' 

Clause  was  brought  up  and  rend  a  first 
time. 

On  the  Quest! ou  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  ho  wished 
rather  to  state  the  doubts  he  had  of  the 
adoption  of  any  such  clause  as  this,  than 
to  argue  that  it  would  be  well  to  give 
all  prospect  of  creating  such  bishoprics 
as  the  bishoprics  of  Ripon  and  of  Manches- 
ter. It  appeared  to  him  that  that  was  the 
plan  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country;  and  that,  where 
there  were  very  large  dioceses  which  had 
increased  in  population,  that  was  the  course 
to  pursue,  and  that  gi'cat  advantages  had 
arisen  from  the  creation  of  those  dioceses. 
The  bishopric  of  Manchester  was  of  later 
creation,  but  the  bishopric  of  Ripon  had  ex- 
isted for  a  greater  number  of  years,  and  he 
believed  that  a  division  of  the  diocese  of 
York  had  acted  well.  But  then  these 
bishops  were  created  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  present  law.  What  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  proposed  was  to  have  a 
totally  separate  order  of  bishops.  Now, 
he  quite  admitted  that  when  he  read  the 
clause  at  first,  he  mistook  the  meaning  of 
it,  and  ho  thought  that  the  election  of 
bishops  was  to  be  conducted  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  now  obtained. 
But  he  still  retained  the  objection,  and 
that  strongly,  to  the  constitution  of  a  new 
kind  of  bishoprics  not  having  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  existing  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  present  order  of  bishops.  He 
thought  the  argument  would  soon  be  that 
they  should  pay  these  bishops  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  existing  bishoprics,  and  as  the 
existing  bishops  would  have  much  less  la- 
bour than  they  now  had,  that  their  incomes 
might  to  a  great  degree  be  diminished. 
And  if  there  were  two  orders  of  bishops, 
one  which  had  scats  in  Parliament,  and 
the  other  not,  if  they  deprived  the  bishops 
having  seats  of  a  sufficient  income  to  en- 
able them  to  come  to  the  metropolis  and 
attend  to  their  Parliamentary  duties,  he 
thought  the  next  step  would  be  that  they 
had  better  put  them  all  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  take  away  their  power  of  attend- 
ing Parliament.  He  thought  the  argu- 
ment would  be  such,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  a  successful  one.  Cer- 
tainly the  apprehension  haunted  him.  The 
right  hen.  Gentleman  said  he  had  no  good 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion;  but  he  be- 


lieved that  by  separating  the  bishops  from 
their  attendance  in  Parliament,  they  would 
du  a  great  deal  towards  severing  the  con« 
nexion  between  Church  and  State.  The 
only  other  way  of  paying  the  bishops  was 
by  taking  away  the  funds  which  had  al- 
ready been  voted  for  increased  parochial 
instruction.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  better  to  apply  the  funds  in 
that  way  than  in  creating  new  bishops. 
There  might  be  a  time  not  far  distant 
when  there  might  be  an  increase  of  bishops, 
but  at  present  he  thought  that  applying 
the  funds  to  the  increase  of  the  parochial 
clergy  was  a  better  way  of  appropriating 
those  funds.  In  the  next  place  he  thought 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Church  with  bishops 
holding  such  different  powers.  For  in- 
stance, nothing  was  more  likely  than  that 
they  should  obtain  subscriptions  for  a 
bishopric  of  Westminster.  They  would 
then  have  two  bishops  in  the  metropolis  : 
one,  the  Bishop  of  London,  having  a  scat 
in  Parliament,  and  the  other  the  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  not  holding  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  yet  the  Bishop  of  Westmin- 
ster would  have  episcopal  authority,  and, 
of  course,  would  be  independent  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  right  hen.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had 
himself  introduced  an  innovation,  and  that 
there  was  now  a  bishop  without  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  that  was  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  They  had 
twenty-six  bishops  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  they  said  in  all  cases  the 
junior  bishop  should  be  without  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Now,  that  made  no  separa- 
tion. It  enabled  the  bishop  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  his  diocese  during  the  early 
part  of  his  holding  the  office,  but  it  did  not 
deprive  any  one  bishop  of  having  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  He  owned,  therefore,  that 
for  these  reasons  he  should  not  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  plan  which  the  right  hen.  Gen- 
tleman proposed.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
lead  to  changes  which  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  say  that  in 
future  years  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
have  bishops  of  a  kind  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
proposed.  But  he  thought  that  suffragan 
bishops  were  preferable,  because  they 
would  then  have  the  superior  bishop  hold- 
ing control,  and  have  him  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  representing  the  diocese.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thrown  out 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
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and  he  did  not  saj  that  soraetbing  of  that 
kind  might  not  hereafter  he  adopted. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  could  not  gather 
from  the  condading  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  there  was  any  scheme  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  tbo  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  episcopacy  of  the 
Church  of  England  sufficient  for  the  due 
discharge  of  its  great  and  important  du- 
ties. It  was  the  opinion  of  all  persons 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Church  that  an  increase 
of  bishops  was  absolutely  necessary.  All 
who  had  written  on  the  subject  were  agreed 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought  to  be  the  spiritual  rulers  of  a  spir- 
itual commonwealth.  Parties  who  had 
written  on  this  subject  had  shown  that  we 
ought  at  least  to  have  107  bishops  if  wc 
wished  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
to  be  properly  provided  for.  Spain,  with 
a  population  of  12,000,000,  had  64 
bishops;  Greece,  with  a  population  of  only 
1,000,000,  had  36  bishops  ;    and   Italy. 


had  only  a  population  of  24,000,000,  had 
no  less  than  ^63  bishops.  lie  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  justified  in 
pressing  the  clause  to  a  division. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  if  he  had  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that  this  question  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  Govcmment  within  a  defi- 
nite time,  he  should  not  object  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  clause.  Of  course  it  was 
plain  that  so  important  a  question  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, but  in  those  of  the  Government. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  that  it 
would  be  rather  premature  to  press  this 
Amendment  on  the  House,  seeing  that  it 
had  only  been  submitted  to  them  for  the 
first  time  that  evening.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  consented  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
position for  the  present,  until  the  House 
and  the  country  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing its  merits,  it  would  of  course  be 
quite  open  to  him  to  rcpropose  it  at  any 
future  time. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  would  under  those 
circumstances  consent  to  withdraw  the 
clause. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  then  moved  the 
following  Clause  : — 

"  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  hereinbefore  recited  Acts  relating  to 
the  sale,  transfer,  or  exchange  of  any  lands,  tithes, 
or  other  hereditaments,  shall  not  extend  to  autho- 


any  dean,  canon,  prebendary,  or  other  dignitary  or 
officer  of  any  cathedral,  collegiate  church,  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  England." 

His  object  was  to  prevent  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  from  selling  any  tithes  that 
might  come  into  their  possession.  As  an 
instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, he  might  mention  that,  in  one  of  the 
parishes  within  the  see  of  London,  there 
were  recently  erected  two  new  churches, 
which  had  to  bo  endowed  by  private  be- 
nevolence, notwithstanding  that  not  less 
than  1,4002.  per  annum  out  of  that  parish 
were  raised  as  tithes,  which,  in  justice, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  spiritual  wants 
thereof,  but  which  were  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  another  district.  Now,  it 
did  seem  monstrous  that  the  tithes  arising 
in  a  particular  locality  should  be  diverted 
to  other  objects  than  the  improvement  of 
that  locality.  Of  course  it  would  be  per- 
fectly open  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners if  they  felt  satisfied  that  the  spirit- 


which,  together  with  the  islands  adjacent,    ual  wants  of  any  particular  parish  were  ^ 


properly  met  to  devote  the  surplus  to  the 
general  fund  from  time  to  time;  but  this 
clause  would  prevent  them  from  alienating 
the  funds  which  were  originally  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  and  service  of  the  Church 
and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  poor. 

Sill  G.  GREY  was  afraid  he  could  not 
consent  to  this  clause.  If  ample  consider- 
ation were  given  for  what  the  noble  Lord 
called  alienation  of  tithes,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
did  not  see  any  injustice  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  was  told  that  the  Commissioners 
in  some  cases  gave  more  than  the  market 
value  for  what  they  "alienated." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  suggested  that  the 
clause  should  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent 
the  Commissioners  from  taking  the  tithes  or 
rent-charge  of  any  church  without  making 
ample  provision  for  the  local  wants  of  the 
church. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  then  rose  to  move 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  clauses.  The 
legislation  of  the  last  few  years,  with  re- 
spect to  capitular  bodies,  was  founded,  ho 
said,  on  erroneous  principles,  and  on  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  duties  attaching  to 
them.  If  hon.  Members  would  look  back 
to  the  statutes  by  which  these  bodies  were 
bound,  especially  as  they  were  modified  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  they  would  find  that 
their  duties  were  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  wants  of  the  present  times.     Those 
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cases  of  discipline;  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  scholars  and  the  training  of 
the  clergy;  to  teach  theology,  and  to  take 
the  superintendence  of  general  education. 
Now,  he*did  not  know  that  he  could  draw 
up  a  list  of  ohjects  of  which  we  felt  the 
want  more  at  the  present  moment.     Those 
duties  had  fallen  into  desuetude  as  far  as 
cathedral  hodies  were  concerned;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  wo  were  attempting 
to  do  by  voluntary  societies,  and  by  other 
moans,  what  was  originally  intended  should 
have  been  done  by  those  cathedral  bodies. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  had  been  the  non- 
residence   of  the   capitular   bodies.     The 
dean  was  made  to  reside  eight  months  in  a 
year,  though  he  did  not  know  why,  as  his 
duties  were  not  greater  than  those  of  the 
canons.      [An    Hon.  Member  :    There  is 
only  one  dean.l      That  was  true,  but  the 
duties    attached   to    the    canonries    were 
greater  than  those  of  the  dean.     Non-re- 
sidence led  to  a  sort  of  enforced  idleness, 
for  in  consequence  of  it  there  could  be  no 
continuous  labour.     The  first  thing,  then, 
was  to  secure  residence,  and  he  therefore 
proposed   that  canons   and  minor  canons 
should  be  obliged  to  reside  for  the  same 
period  as  was  required  of  the  deans.     He 
proposed  also  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to   hold   no    benefice    except   within   the 
boundaries    of    the   cathedral   city.       He 
would  except  those  canonries  which  were 
attached  to  professorships  at  the  univer- 
sities, and  he  would  except  also  from  the 
period  of  residence  the  time  during  which 
an  archdeacon  holding  a  canonry  was  em- 
ployed in  his  visitations;    but  as   to  the 
rest  of  the  deans  and  canons,  he  proposed 
to  work  on  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1840.    He  proposed,  also,  that  the  visitors, 
with  the  consent  of  the  chapter,   should 
have  the  power  of  drawing  up  schemes  for 
their  management,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Coun- 
cil, the  main  point  in  those  schemes  to  be 
attaching  specified  duties  to  particular  of- 
fices.    He  proposed  that  one  of  the  canons 
should  superintend  the  general  education  of 
the  diocese,  and  that  wherever  a  pastoral 
college  might  be  instituted,  some  canon  in 
new  foundations,  or  precentor  in  old  foun- 
dations, should  be  the  theological  lecturer. 
He  did  not  propose  that  in  those  colleges 
the  clergy  and  laity  should  be  educated 
separately;  but  ho  thought,  that  after  they 
had  been  educated  together  for  a  certain 
period,  there  should  be  greater  facilities 
given  for  that  kind  of  training  for  which 
at  present  there  was  no  provision  except  by 


voluntary  bodies.     That  was  an  evil  that 
had  been  felt  in  the  Church  for  some  time, 
and  he  believed  would  bo  felt  more  and 
more  cxerj  day  as  the  number  of  small 
cures  increased,  and  it  became  impossible 
for  the  parties  holding  them  to   educate 
their   sons  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
schools  or  universities.     There  would,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  be  a  danger  of  in- 
ferior men,  who  had  not  had  the  advantages 
of  men  of  station,  getting  into  the  Church; 
and  if  that  were  so  they  would  have  men 
who  would  greatly  overvalue  the  power  of 
their  ofiice,  and  would  bo  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  they  saw  in  other  countries, 
where  mere  peasants  got  into  the  Church 
without  their  minds  being  elevated  by  edu- 
cation, and  who  greatly  misused  the  power 
they  possessed,  and  did  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  religion.     He  proposed,  further, 
to  divide,  when  necessary,  a  canonry  for 
the  purpose  of  bestowing  the  emoluments 
on  the  most  distinguished  men  in  populous 
places  poorly  endowed.   It  might  be  asked, 
why  did  he  not  rely  on  the  old  statutes  for 
this  reform  ?      His  answer  was,   that  he 
been   informed  that  the  statutes,  having 
long   fallen  into  desuetude,  no  man  was 
bound  by  their  strictly  literal  effect,  and 
that  the  duties  of  the  chapters  could  not  be 
recalled  by  the  power  of  the  visitors  alone. 
He  had  found  great  anxiety  amongst  the 
capitular  bodies  to  put  them  on  some  bet- 
ter footing,  and  he  had  therefore  proposed 
these  clauses  with  the  view  that  the  Go- 
vernment  should  take  into  consideration 
some  such  proposal.     He  knew  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  might 
object,  and  say  that  these  clauses  formed 
a   subject  for  a  new  Bill;  but  the  noble 
Lord  knew  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  in- 
dividual Member  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  on 
such  a  subject  with  any  hope  of  success. 
He  believed,  however,  that  unless   some 
speedy  enactment  was  made  for  the  more 
strict   performance   of  the  duties   of  the 
capitular   bodies,    there   would   be   great 
danger  of  losing  establishments  which  con- 
tained the  germ  of  great  good. 
Clause — 

*'  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  except  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  no  dean,  canon-residentiary,  or  minor 
canon,  hereafter  to  be  appointed  in  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  with 
his  canonry,  or  minor  canonry,  any  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls,  except  the  same  be  witliin  the  city 
or  i)lacc  in  wliich  the  cathedral  or  collegiate  church 
is  situated." 

Brought  up,  and  read  1°. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put  "  That 
the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time." 
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Sir  G.  6BET  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had  anticipated  the  objection  he 
was  abont  to  make  to  the  adoption  of  these 
clauses  in  connexion  with  the  present  BIU. 
Thej  related,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  useful 
and  important  subject ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  engraft  them  on  a 
Bill  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  with  which  they  had 
no  immediate  connexion.     He  had  listened 
to  the  obsenrations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and,  looking  to  the  clauses  them- 
selves, he  thought  thej  involved  so  great 
and  extensive  a  change  that  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  considered  before  they  were 
adopted,  and  ought  also  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  Bill.    It  was  quite  clear, 
too,  that  uey  could  not  be  adopted   in 
their  present  shape.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  that  canons   should  be 
called  upon  to  reside  the  same  period  as 
deans;  but  the  necessary  consequence  must 
be  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of 
canons.     Their  case  was  distinct  from  that 
of  the  deans,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
consent  to  the  same  restrictions  being  ap- 
plied to  them.     He  therefore  could  not  as- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  these  clauses  as 
connected  with  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  wished  he  had  heard 
a  more  distinct  intimation  of  the  sense  of 
the  Government  on  a  matter  that  required 
to  be  carefully  examined.  The  change 
made  by  the  Bill  of  1840  was  in  reality  no 
reform  ;  it  mutilated  the  cathedral  estab- 
lishments indeed,  and  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  the  canonries,  but  it  attached  no 
duties  to  the  receipt  of  emoluments.  The 
present  proposal  was  a  bond  fide  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  1840, 
and  to  recognise  the  principle  that  distinct 
and  well-defined  duties  should  be  performed 
in  return  for  all  preferments  in  the  Church. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  subjects  like  the 
present  could  never  be  entertained  until 
the  Session  was  so  far  advanced  that  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  them.  Even  Gentlemen  who 
were  interested  when  the  question  was  to 
attack  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  were 
absent;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  House  to  lend  its 
ear  to  the  practical  details  of  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary  said  truly  there  was  no 
reasonable  chance  of  having  the  details 
considered  now  ;  but  was  a  practical  plan, 
prepared  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  with 
great  pains  and  labour,  to  be  disposed  of  in 


It  was  a  plan  intended  to  work  out  a  prin- 
ciple of  great  importance,  not  only  in  ec- 
clesiastical but  in  political  appointments, 
namely,  that  where  you  had  an  office  with- 
out duties,  if  there  were  duties  to  be  fulfil- 
led, you  would  have  those  duties  discharged 
efficiently.  No  objections  had  been  urged 
against  the  plan  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
except  one  ;  but  with  respect  to  that  he 
was  in  error,  for  the  rights  of  patrons  were 
not  touched  at  all  by  any  other  clauses,  as 
he  alleged.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
not  to  admit  that  considerable  energy 
would  be  required  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  plan;  but  they  were 
bound  to  manifest  it.  They  had  confessed 
that,  by  the  Act  of  1840,  the  capitular 
establishments  were  placed  upon  untenable 
ground  ;  but  they  had  not  attempted  to 
place  them  upon  a  defensible  ground  at 
all.  By  requiring  a  canon  to  reside  three 
months  in  the  year,  allowing  him  to  remain 
a  parochial  clergyman,  but  giving  him  no 
capitular  duties,  they  had  made  the  ar- 
rangement more  absurd  than  it  was  before; 
because  ho  resided  not  long  enough  to  do 
any  good  in  the  cathedral  town,  but  long 
enough  to  weaken  his  usefulness  as  the 
minister  of  a  parish.  Until  they  made  a 
serious  effort  to  remedy  these  defects,  they 
would  never  do  justice  either  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  or  to  the  noble  prin- 
ciples involved  in  our  cathedral  statutes. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  there  were  cases 
in  which  ecclesiastical  corporations  took 
into  their  hands  the  whole  of  the  tithes 
received  by  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and 
no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  ser- 
vices within  the  parish.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Wilt- 
shire would  meet  the  particular  case.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  lose  sight 
of  the  Episcopal  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  said,  it  was  perfectly 
plain,  from  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Wiltshire,  that  the  ne- 
glect, he  did  not  say  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, but  of  successive  Governments, 
had  prevented  these  rich  endowments  from 
being  applied  to  those  purposes  to  which 
they  wore  properly  dedicated.  After  the 
able  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, it  was  a  disappointment  to  hear  the 
extremely  slight  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
In  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Home  Departmei^  met  the 
views  he  had  expressed  to  the  House. 
\V\\at  "w^A  \\.  lo  ^TSi.'^ ,  XJaa^.  >Jkn&  ^-^Si  ^  \^<b^ 
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It  was  a  subject  emiDentlj  demanding  the 
attention  of  Government,  and  too  long 
neglected  bj  the  Government ;  by  paying 
attention  to  the  working  of  these  clauses, 
Government  would  find  that  they  could  not 
bestow  a  greater  boon  than  by  bringing  in 
a  separate  Act,  the  provisions  of  which 
tended  to  the  same  purpose  as  those  which 
had  been  proposed  oy  his  right  hon. 
Friend. 

Sir  B.  hall  regretted  that  the  Go- 
yemment  had  not  accepted  the  clauses, 
because  the  proposition  as  a  whole  was  a 
reasonable  one,  although  he  was  not  pre- 
pared te  agree  to  the  whole  of  it ;  it  was 
one  which  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Church  and  the  community  to  have 
earned  out.  It  was  perfectly  useless,  how- 
ever, for  any  individual  Member  to  attempt 
to  bring  forward  any  such  proposition;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  very  properly 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  Ho  entirely  approved 
of  the  clause  with  regard  to  the  residence 
of  canons.  Looking  at  the  state  of  feeling 
and  to  the  desire  so  generally  expressed, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  who  re- 
ceived high  stipends  should  render  adequate 
service,  the  House  ought  to  do  all  in  its 
power  towards  making  the  Church  useful 
to  the*community;  and  he  supported  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
because  it  would  materially  aid  that  object. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  them.  As  to  the  lateness  of  the 
Session,  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
Government  that  the  Bill  had  not  been 
long  since  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  so  far  back  as  April.  Whilst  upon 
this  subject,  he  wished  to  ask  a  question 
from  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
report  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Division  of  Populous  Parishes.  He  could 
not  himself  agree  in  the  scheme  that  the 
Crown  livings  should  be  sold  ;  but  it  was 
one  which  required  the  consideration  of 
Government,  and  some  information  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  House  as  to  their  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  such  parishes.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Government 
intended,  early  in  the  ensuing  Session,  to 
propose  any  scheme  for  the  division  of 
populous  parishes — whether  a  Bill  had  not 
been  prepared  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  virtually  for  that  object ;  and, 
if  so,  why  it  had  not  been  laid  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  W,  p.  wood  entirely  concurred 


in  the  general  nature  of  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire,  and  he  wished  the  House 
to  consider  the  position  in  which  deans  and 
chapters  would  be  placed  if  some  measure 
of  the  kind  were  not  adopted.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  already  thrown 
out  an  intimation  upon  the  subject.  The 
hon.  Member  thought  that  if  they  were 
reduced  to  having  nothing  to  do,  they 
might  then  be  easily  abolished.  In  other 
words,  his  object  was  to  extinguish  all 
deans  and  chapters.  He  (Mr.  P.  Wood) 
did  not  impute  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment any  such  wish;  and  therefore  ho 
should  be  glad  to  hear  some  encourage- 
ment from  them  of  the  view  taken  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire,  which  was  to  give  them 
something  to  do.  Originally  they  were 
collegiate  bodies  with  high  offices  attached 
to  them,  but  1)y  abuse  they  had  dwindled 
down  to  individual  emolument  with  no 
office.  But  this  was  being  remedied  in 
many  places,  among  which  he  might  men- 
tion Westminster.  The  Government  had 
there  assisted  a  little,  for  they  had  attached 
a  stall  each  to  the  livings  of  St.  Margaret's 
and  St.  John's.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man only  proposed  to  carry  out  the  same 
principle  by  the  clauses  he  proposed.  That 
was  a  feeble  and  isolated  attempt ;  he  pro- 
posed to  make  it  strong  and  general.  Ho 
(Mr.  P.  Wood)  hoped  that  next  year  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  with  a  mea- 
sure on  the  subject  of  church  leases — and 
that,  he  ventured  to  think,  would  be  a  suit- 
able opportunity  for  making  some  provi- 
sions for  an  increase  in  the  episcopate. 

Mr.  HUME  begged  the  supporters  of 
the  clauses  to  consider  the  risk  they  ran 
of  throwing  blame  on  the  Church  by  this 
scheme.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements 
had  been  the  curtailing  of  useless  sine- 
cures; but,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  said,  it  was  the  clergy  themselves 
who  had  destroyed  the  Church.  He  hoped 
that  those  who  wished  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  collegiate  bodies,  would  consider 
the  grave  circumstances  of  the  times. 
When  those  establishments  were  originally 
formed,  there  was  only  one  religion  in  the 
land;  and  all  being  of  one  opinion,  thero 
was  no  other  course  open  than  that  which 
had  been  adopted.  But  now  only  half  the 
people  belonged  to  the  Church;  and  if  it 
was  attempted  to  re-establish  the  cathe- 
drals in  their  former  grandeur,  the  fabric 
altogether  would  be  endangered.  Tho 
country  would  not  bear  it.    Let  the  clergy 
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have  duties  to  perform;  but  an  end  must 
be  put  to  pluralities  and  sinecures,  wbilst 
incomes  must  be  equalised  before  tbe  peo- 
ple would  be  satisfied. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  tbere  was  some  in- 
consistency between  the  clauses  and  the 
tenor  of  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Wilt- 
shire, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford.  In  their  speeches  they  wished 
to  restore  the  collegiate  institutions,  but 
the  clauses  split  the  canonries.  One  can- 
onrj  was  divided  into  two  to  assist  in  the 
cure  of  souls  among  the  people  of  the  town; 
another  was  joined  to  the  chancellorship, 
which  did  not  require  the  emoluments  of 
the  canonrj,  being  in  many  cases  a  sine- 
cure; a  third  was  joined  to  the  inspector- 
ship of  schools;  and  a  fourth  to  the  train- 
ing school.  So  that  there  was  nothing  of 
the  collegiate  body  left;  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  doing  under  another 
name  that  which  ho  did  not  intend  to  do. 
It  'was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  first 
of  his  clauses  to  say  that  the  canons  should 
reside  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  then 
split  them  up  in  this  manner.  The  fact 
was  the  clauses  should  have  been  introduced 
as  a  separate  Bill. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford  had  found  great  fault 
with  the  Bill  of  1840,  but  ho  did  not  con- 
sider the  main  objects  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  when  originally  appointed. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  provide  spiritual 
instruction  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  find  the  means  by  which  that  spiri- 
tual destitution  might  be  remedied.  It 
was  resolved  to  take  those  means  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  collegiate  establishments, 
and  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  tlie 
canonries  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
Ho  doubted  whether  the  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire — if  they  were  to  go  into 
all  its  details — would  answer  the  purpose 
of  effecting  any  improvements  in  the  pre- 
sent system.  He  thought  that  his  propo- 
sitions were  open  to  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  them  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
adhered  to  the  principle  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself.  According  to  the  sys- 
tem that  had  been  adopted,  a  clergyman 
might  hold  a  living,  on  which  he  would  re- 
side seven  months,  and  for  three  months 
reside  in  the  cathedral  town,  and  for  the 


remaining  two  months  he  was  allowed  to 
be  absent.  In  that  way  the  spiritual  cure 
of  the  parish  was  attended  to,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  clergyman  could  per- 
form his  duty  for  three  months  in  the 
cathedral  city.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed,  by  one  of  the  clauses,  to  do  this 
— that  where  any  clergyman  had  a  living 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  had  besides 
a  canonry  in  a  cathedral,  all  his  income, 
but  that  of  the  canonry,  should  be  divided 
amongst  clergymen  holding  benefices  with- 
in the  cathedral  city.  He  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) really  did  not  see  how  that  was  likely 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He 
owned,  he  thought,  they  must  have  one 
plan  or  another.  They  must  either  retain 
the  plan  they  have  now  of  giving  a  clergy- 
man a  cure  of  souls  with  a  canonry,  or  they 
must  make  the  chapters  collegiate  bodies 
that  would  not  have  the  cure  of  souls,  but 
other  duties  attached  to  them.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  canon  should  only  hold  a 
benefice  within  the  cathedral  city,  and  that 
might  answer  very  well  in  the  city  of 
Westminster;  but  when  they  came  to 
make  that  general  provision  through  the 
country,  it  would  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable. 

Mil.  S.  HERBERT  replied.  The  no- 
ble Lord  appeared  to  consider  the  present 
system  to  be  near  perfection;  but  what 
was  the  fact  ?  The  law  now  required  the 
clergyman  who  held  a  canonry  with  his 
benefice  to  reside  only  seven  months  in 
his  cure,  so  that  five  months  in  the  year 
the  duty  was  performed  by  a  curate.  The 
Amendment  he  proposed  would  remedy 
this.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
said  that  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  was  going 
to  restore  all  the  great  cathedrals  ;  but 
his  object  was  quite  the  reverse.  Here 
were  men  enjoying  certain  salaries;  and 
what  he  insisted  upon  was  that  they  should 
do  work  for  their  pay.  It  was  to  restore 
the  collegiate  and  capitular  character  to 
these  bodies  that  he  had  in  view  in  sub- 
mitting these  clauses  to  the  Committee. 
He  proposed  these  clauses  with  the  view 
of  calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
the  subject.  He  had  communicated  with 
members  of  almost  every  chapter  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  many  clergymen,  and  from 
the  sentiments  they  had  expressed,  he  be- 
lieved that  Parliament  must  sooner  or 
later  adopt  such  a  scheme  as  he  now  re- 
commended. 

The  Committee  divided  : — ^Ayes  84  ; 
Noes  104  :  Majority  20. 
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List  of  the  AYEn. 


Aglionby,  U.  A. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bast,  M.  T. 
BUokaU,  S.  W. 
Boldero,  H.  6. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Broadwoody  U. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Bnrghley,  Lord 
Buxton,  Sir  £.  N. 
Clhattorton,  CoL 
CUy,  J. 


Lashington,  C. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Miles.  P.  W.  S. 
Monsell,  W. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Mantx,  G.  F. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  K. 
Palmer,  R. 


Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Patten,  J.  W. 

Oooks,  T.  S.  Pochell,  Sir  G.  B. 

Codrington,  Sir  W.  Pennant,  hon.  Col. 

Cole,  hon.  H.  A.  Portal,  M. 

Deedot,  W.  l^iscy,  P. 

Deniion,  £.  Renton,  J.  C. 

Dick,  Q.  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Disraeli,  B.  Salwey,  Col. 

Dodd,  G.  Scott,  hon.  F. 

Egerton,  W.  T.  Sibthorp,  Col. 

Floyer,  J.  Simeon,  J. 

Forbes,  W.  Smyth,  J.  G. 

Galway,  Visct.  Smjtho,  hon.  G. 
Gladstone,  rt.lhon.W.E.     Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 

Goddard,  A.  L.  Spooner,  R. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H.  Stafford,  A. 

Greene,  J.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Greene,  T.  Stuart,  H. 

Grogan,  E.  Thicknesse,  R.  A. 

Guernsey,  Lord  Thompson,  Aid. 

HaU,  Sir  B.  Vane,  Lord  H. 

Henry,  A.  Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Herrey,  Lord  A.  Vyso,  R.  II.  R.  II. 

Hildyard,  R.  C.  Waddington,  U.  S. 

Hood,  Sir  A.  Walmslcy,  Sir  J. 

Hope,  A.  Wegg-Proaser,  F.  R. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.  WiUiams,  J. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H.  Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Jones,  Capt. 

Legh,  G.  C.  TKLLiBs. 

Lennard,  T.  B.  Herbert,  S. 

Lminox,  Lord  A.  G.  Wood,  W.  P. 

Mr.  S.  HERBERT  would  withdraw 
the  other  clauBea  of  which  he  had  giren 
notice. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported  with  Amendments ;  as 
amended,  to  he  considered  To-morrow. 

MONUMENT  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

Mr.  BERNAL  hronght  up  the  report 
on  the  Resolution  agreed  to  on  Friday  last 
for  erecting  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  resolution  was  read  by  the  clerk  at 
ihe  table,  and  agreed  to  Nemine  Conirch 
dicetUe. 

POPULATION  BaL. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 
Mr.  CORNEWALL    LEWIS    moved 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  Third  Time. 
Colonel  SIBTHORP  protested  against 


proceeding  with  this  Bill  at  a  quarter  past 
12  o'clock  at  night.  There  were  upwards 
of  thirty  Bills  forced  upon  the  House  at 
this  time  of  night.  Such  a  course  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  like  the  Ex- 
position of  1851,  a  piece  of  low  dirty  cun* 
ning,  full  of  trickery  and  humbug. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  admit- 
ted  that  the  last  occupation  abstracts  of 
the  census  of  1 841  were  very  defective  ; 
but  the  House  were  as  yet  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  mode  by  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  correct  these  admitted  defects. 
The  House  were,  therefore,  by  this  Bill, 
conferring  powers  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  now  they  were  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member's  objections  were  to  the 
form  of  the  Bill,  which  merely  provided 
the  raw  material  for  t6e  census;  but  as 
the  census  itself  would  not  be  made  till 
the  end  of  next  March,  there  would  be 
time,  if  not  at  the  end  of  the  present, 
early  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Session, 
to  lay  on  the  table  a  document  with  such 
information  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  desired. 

Bill  read  3°,  and  passed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1850. 

MnruTM.]    PuBuo  Bills.—- 1*  Militui  Ballots 
Suspension  ;    Loan    Societies  ;    Eoclesiastical 
Jurisdiction;  Population;  Population  (Ireland); 
Marriages. 
3*  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland). 

PUBLIC  SALARIES— THE  BOARD  OF 
GREEN  CLOTH. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  whether  the  place  at 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  lately  held  bj 
Sir  T.  Marrable,  deceased,  had  been  filled 
up?  It  was  a  place  said  to  be  worth 
1,000^.  a  jcar  ;  and  as  he  knew  it  had 
been  announced  elsewhere  that  great  re- 
ductions were  in  contemplation  in  most 
important  branches  of  the  public  service, 
reducing  the  salaries  of  our  foreign  am- 
bassadors to  a  pitch  at  which  it  would  be- 
come absolutely  impossible  for  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  country  to  be 
duly  administered;  with  a  project  in  view 
also  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  judi- 
cial establishments,  in  order  that  the  ruin 
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of  our  borne  seirice  should  keep  pace  with 
that  of  our  foreign  affairs,  he  was  dis- 
posed, if  those  retrenchments  and  econo- 
mies, 80  iU-jndged  and  so  misplaced, 
should  be  persoTered  in,  to  require  that 
thej  should  begin  at  the  top,  and  that  no 
rank  in  the  country  should  be  exempted 
from  this  spirit  of  retrenchment.  With 
that  view  he  should  mo?e  that  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  that 
She  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  most 
important  piece  of  information,  namely, 
the  amount  of  all  savings  in  the  civil  list 
revenue  since  the  beginning  of  1838,  dis- 
tinguishing the  classes  and  the  years.  lie 
knew  that  a  bargain  was  supposed  to  bo 
made  with  the  Crown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  reign,  but  that  was  always 
on  the  supposition  that  things  generally 
were  to  remain  in  their  present  position; 
and-  if  one  branch  of  the  civil  list  were 
reported  against,  whv  should  not  all  parts 
of  the  civU  list  be  looked  into  ?  If  any 
person  should  have  said,  as  was  said  to 
his  late  lamented  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  by  whom  it  was 
received  with  the  reprobation  which  the 
phantasy — the  foreign  phantasy— deserved, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  lowering  the 
English  aristocracy — if  any  one  should 
have  had  the  folly,  the  presumption  so  to 
speak,  whoever  they  might  be,  must  know 
now  that  Parliament  was  resolved  not  to 
lower  the  English  aristocracy.  And  the 
English  aristocracy  would  be  lowered  if 
such  things  were  allowed  to  pass  as  he 
knew  were  now  passing,  namely,  that  a 
lady  of  the  highest  rank,  connected  with 
the  families  of  dukes  and  marquesses  by 
the  nearest  ties,  was  reduced  to  the  humi- 
liating necessity  of  advertising  for  neces- 
sary employment. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
the  office  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
referred  had  been  filled  up  by  placing  in 
it  a  very  zealous  servant  of  the  Crown. 

The  Mabqubss  of  WESTMINSTER 
said,  the  head  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth  had  been  appointed 
to  the  situation  lately  filled  by  Sir  T. 
Marrable,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  very 
proper  appointment. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  BILL. 

LoBD  PORTMAN  moved  the  Second 

Reading   of  this    Bill,   which    had   been 

brought  to  their  Lordships'  House  from 

the  House  of    Commons.     He    did    not 


know  that  there  was  any  difference  be- 
tween this  Bill  and  the  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion, except  in  its  extension  to  Ireland. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  permit  ten- 
ants for  life  to  bind  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors to  allow  compensation  for  improve- 
ments made  by  an  occupying  tenant.  He 
thought  that  the  Bill  did  not  contain  suffi- 
cient checks  and  guards  to  justify  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape, 
but  in  Committee  it  might  be  so  modified 
as  to  render  it  a  useful  measure. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  considered  the  Bill 
so  objectionable  that  it  was  not  worth 
going  into  Committee  upon,  and  he  should 
therefore  move  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  and  Lord  Brougham, 

On  Question,  that  **  now  *'  stand  part  of 
the  Motion;  Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

Bill  to  be  read  2^^  this  day  six  months. 

LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION  WATER- 
WORKS  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  EGLINTOUN  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Ratepayers  of  Liver- 
pool appointed  to  conduct  the  opposition 
to  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Waterworks 
Bill,  complaining  of  certain  parties  in  re- 
spect to  their  conduct  in  procuring  signa- 
tures to  the  petition  against  the  said  Bill, 
presented  on  the  17th  of  June  last  The 
facts  had  been  inquired  into  by  a  commit- 
tee, and  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  persons  were  employed,  at  the  rate  of 
4^.  6d,,  to  go  about  and  collect  signatures, 
that  many  of  the  signatures  were  fictitious, 
and  that  the  persons  who  were  so  employed 
had  confessed  that  they  had  themselves 
written  many  of  the  signatures,  most  of 
which  were  feigned  names.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  moving  that  Joseph 
Byrne,  Joseph  Hinde,  and  Duncan 
M' Arthur  do  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on  Friday  next,  in  reference  to 
their  conduct  with  -regard  to  the  signa- 
tures to  the  petition  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Liverpool — presented  to  the  House  on  the 
17th  June  last — praying  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  said  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ad- 
mitted that,  as  the  case  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Earl,  there  had  been  a  gross 
breach  of  privilege  committed  by  these 
parties,  and  the  House  would  be  deserting 
the  duties  which  it  owed  to  itself  if  it  did 
not  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  and 
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pnnisli  the  parties  who  had  boon  guilty  of 
that  offence,  lie  therefore  secoDded  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  it  likely 
that  the  persons  who  had  been  named  were 
mere  instruments  employed  by  other  par- 
ties ;  and  full  justice  would  not  bo  done 
unless  the  latter  were  discovered  and 
brought  forward. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  thellouso  would 
hear  on  Friday,  when  the  parties  wore 
placed  at  the  bar,  what  they  had  to  say  in 
their  own  vindication  or  palliation  ;  and  if 
it  then  appeared  that  other  persons  were 
implicate<l,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  what  course  ought  to  be  taken. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ELECTIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Amendment  reported,  according  to 
ordor. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHELL 
moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  for  re- 
straining the  undue  influence  of  clergy- 
men and  ministers  of  religion  at  elections, 
and  proposing  separate  polling-places  at 
which  they  should  record  their  votes. 

Tho  Earl  of  CARLISLE  objected  to 
the  clause  as  unnecessary.  As  to  shut- 
ting up  tho  clergy  and  ministers  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations  in  one  polling-booth, 
he  thought  some  very  violent  polemical 
and  political,  if  not  even  physical,  con- 
troversies would  bo  likely  to  arise  in  such 
circumstances. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1850. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  LABOUCIIERE, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill. 

Clause  31. 

Mr.  WAWN  asked,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple would  the  shipping  offices  be  in 
ports  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  in 
every  port  where  there  were  ships  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  of  more  than  30,000  tons 
burden,  a  local  marine  board  and  shipping 
pffice  would  be  established.      The  Board 


of  Trade  would  also  take  care  to  eiteod 

them  to  places  where  the  foreign  trade  ap- 
peared to  bo  increasing.  Care  would  be 
taken  that  it  was  not  made  a  matter  of 
favour. 

Clause  agreed  to;  Clause  32  struck  out; 
Clauses  33  to  48  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Clause  49. 

Mr.  WAWN  said,  it  would  be  very  hard 
upon  shipowners  to  make  them  pay  a 
month's  wages  to  a  sailor  who  might  be 
left  behind,  as  the  ship  would  bo  at  sea, 
and  thero  would  be  no  means  of  rebutting 
the  statement  of  the  sailor. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  thought  that  such 
a  matter  might  be  safely  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate  who  would  have  to 
decide  on  tho  case.  He  wished  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  sailors  as  well  as  those  of 
the  shipowners. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  moved  that  the 
clause  bo  postponed  on  the  ground  that,  as 
it  now  stood,  the  shipowner  could  have  no 
remedy  before  the  magistrate.  He  thought 
at  a  future  stage  words  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  clause  to  obviate  tho  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  LABOUCIIERE  said,  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  postponement.  He  hoped, 
when  the  report  was  brought  up,  to  be 
able  to  propose  such  an  Amendment  as 
would  obviate  the  objection.  The  clause 
had  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
Thames  Police  Court,  and  of  Mr.  Rushton, 
of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  FORSTER  said,  that  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  of  sailors  being  left  behind,  it 
was  their  own  fault.  It  would  be  a  great 
hardship  to  make  the  shipowner  pay  wages 
to  a  sailor,  as  the  ship  had  sail^,  and  he 
could  not  produce  the  captain. 

Mr.  CARD  well  felt  assured  that  the 
best  course  would  be,  to  leave  the  decision 
to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  that  Bill  to  compel 
him  to  give  judgment  upon  a  mere  ex  parte 
statement.  *  He  did  not  think  it  was  rea- 
sonable at  that  period  of  the  Session  to  re- 
quire the  postponement  of  tho  clause. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  thought  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  ask  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  clause,  to  give  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Amendment  to  be  in- 
troduced into  it. 

Mr.  clay  said,  they  could  not  always 
depend  upon  a  fair  decision  upon  the  piut 
of  the  magistrate,  for  he  had  heard  of  in*' 
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stances  where  sailors  took  care  to  wait 
until  thej  could  state  their  case  before  a 
particular  magistrate,  as  they  felt  pretty 
sure  of  a  decision  in  their  favour. 

Question  put,  '*  That  Clause  49  ho  post- 
poned.*' 

The  Committee  diyided  : — Ayes  19  ; 
Noes  48  :  Majority  29. 

Mr.  WAWN  strongly  protested  against 
proceeding  with  this  clause  in  its  present 
shape ;  he  should  therefore  again  divide 
the  Committee  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  under 
those  circumstances  he  would  give  way  as 
the  best  means  of  saving  time. 

Clause  postponed;  Clause  50  agreed  to. 

Clause  51. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  moved  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  clause  bo  struck  out.  lie  could 
not  see  why  they  could  not  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  to  be  settled  between  the 
sailor  and  the  shipowner,  as  they  did  be- 
tween the  employed  and  the  employer  in 
all  other  trades. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  Amendment,  as  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  abolish  altogether  ad- 
yance  notes.  He  knew  there  were  many 
objections  to  them,  and  ho  trusted  ulti- 
mately the  system  might  be  got  rid  of, 
but  he  was  informed  by  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  that  they  were 
absolutely  necessary  at  present. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Admiral  BOWLES:  The  great  object 
of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  character  of  British  sea- 
men, is  to  reclaim  them  from  those  habits 
of  intemperance,  debauchery,  and  impro- 
vidence, which  are  the  causes  of  so  much 
misery  to  themselves,  and  injury  to  those 
who  employ  them.  If  these  failings  could 
be  corrected,  no  set  or  class  of  men  in  the 
world  woiUd  be  so  easy  or  so  agreeable  to 
command.  Now,  the  system  of  advance 
notes  tends  to  defeat  all  these  endeavours, 
and  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  reck- 
lessness and  improvidence.  Those  who 
otherwise  would  not  trust  them  for  a 
farthing,  or  give  them  a  single  meal  on 
credit,  are  the  very  persons  who  now  en- 
courage them  to  incur  debts  of  all  descrip- 
tions; to  sell  or  pawn  their  clothes,  bed- 
dmg,  and  property,  speculating  on  the 
profit  to  be  ultimately  obtained  by  these 
advance  notes,  which  the  seaman,  in  most 
cases,  makes  over  to  these  crimps,  who 
take  them,  charging  a  heavy  discount,  and 
perhaps  supplying  him  with  a  few  articles 


of  inferior  clothing  at  an  extravagant  price* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seaman  receives 
the  advance  himself,  the  possession  of  four 
or  five  pounds,  which  he  has  not  earned, 
is  often  too  strong  a  temptation  either  to 
violate  his  engagement,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  squander  thoughtlessly  or  improvidcntly 
these  anticipated  wages.  If  he  is  a  mar* 
ried  man,  he  leaves  himself  without  the 
power  of  making  any  allotment  to  his 
family,  for  he  is  already  in  debt  to  the  ship; 
and  if  the  voyage  is  not  a  very  long  one, 
he  arrives  at  a  foreign  port  without  a 
farthing  to  purchase  the  smallest  comfort 
or  indulgence,  discouraged  and  discon- 
contented,  and  consequently  ready  to  give 
way  to  any  temptation  which  may  offer, 
either  to  desert,  or  otherwise  misconduct 
himself.  Such  are  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  system  of  advance  notes  to  our  mer- 
cantile marine.  All  friends  to  British 
seamen  are  unanimous  in  their  earnest 
desire  to  abolish  them;  and  I  make  my 
present  proposition  for  their  limitation  to 
one  month's  pay  only,  in  the  full  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
may  bo  altogether  discontinued. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  objected  to  the 
proposition,  as  due  allowance  could  not 
then  be  made  for  the  length  or  the  nature 
of  the  voyage. 

Mr.  clay  said,  that  a  ship's  carpenter 
would  require  an  advance  of  considerably 
more  to  obtain  tools.  If  they  restricted 
the  amount  in  the  way  proposed,  the  sail- 
ors would  be  induced  to  sell  their  kits. 

Sir  G.  PEGUELL  could  not  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  advance  notes;  for,  however 
bad  the  system,  they  were  at  present  ne- 
cessary for  seamen.  The  gallant  Admiral, 
surely,  must  remember  that  in  the  Royal 
Navy  an  advance  of  two  months'  wages 
were  made  to  the  seamen. 

Amendment  withdrawn;  clause  agreed 
to;  as  were  clauses  up  to  62  inclusive. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress,  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

TUE  LATE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  moved  that  the  House 
adjourn  until  to-morrow.  He  was  induced 
to  move  this  from  motives  of  respect  to 
the  worth  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  whose 
loss  they  had  to  deplore.  The  House  was 
aware  that  on  that  day  his  remains  were 
consigned  to  the  tomb.  Out  of  respect  to 
that  Prince  all  places  of  public  resort  had 
that  day  been  closed :  he  was    sure  the 
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pone    all    farther   business   to   a  fnture 
daj. 

Major  BERESFORD  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  LABOUCnERE  wished  some  in. 
timation  had  been  made  to  the  Govem- 
ment  by  the  hon.  Member  of  his  intention 
to  make  this  Motion.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  admitted  that  it  must  be 
the  feeling  of  every  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  of  that  House,  to  pay 
every  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
one  so  much  lamented  as  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  He  understood  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  not  adjourned  over.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment business  on  the  paper  for  this  even- 
ing, therefore  he  could  not  object  on  that 
ground.  If  it  was  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House  that  they  should  postpone  the 
business  which  stood  on  the  paper,  he 
would  not  persist  in  objecting  to  it.  Per- 
haps, under  all  circumstances,  as  the  House 
Had  been  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  postpone  his  Motion 
until  five  o'clock,  when  they  would  con- 
sider how  they  best  could  show  their  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  his  late  Royal 
Highness.  He  proposed  this  because  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  adopt  a  course 
for  which  there  might  be  no  precedent. 

Mr.  F.  SCOTT  said,  it  was  not  from 
any  want  of  respect  that  he  had  not  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  or  the  Government.  As  this 
was  not  an  evening  on  which  there  was 
any  Government  business,  ho  thought  the 
subject  was  one  upon  which  the  Members 
of  the  Government  might  feel  as  indepen- 
dent Members  of  that  House.  He  should 
certainly  persist  in  his  Motion,  and  would, 
if  necessary,  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  as  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the 
House  that  it  should  at  once  adjourn,  he 
should  not  offer  any  further  objection. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock, 
on  account  of  the  funeral  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which 
took  place  this  day. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  July  17,  1850. 

MiNuns.]    PuBUO  Bill. — 2*  Militia  Pay. 
3*  Upton  cum  Ghalvey  Marriages  Validitj. 

COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 


"That  Mr.    Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  moTed  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  said,  that  he 
was  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure 
that  he  should  move  that  the  House  go 
into  Committee  on  that  day  three  months. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  copyhold  tenuro 
should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  fee- 
simple  tenure  should  bo  substituted  for  it. 
His  objection,  therefore,  was  not  to  the 
principle  of  copyhold  enfranchisement,  but 
to  the  framework  of  the  Bill,  as  not  being 
calculated  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view. 
If  the  House  would  look  into  the  Bill,  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  would  not  enforce 
the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  for  the  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holds, but  for  the  commutation  of  rents, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in  a  man- 
ner most  unjust  towards  lords  of  manors. 
He  also  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
that  House  to  go  into  a  Bill,  the  enact- 
ments of  which  did  not  coincide  with  its 
title. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  "  That*'  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words  *'  this  House 
will,  upon  this  day  three  months,  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee,'*  instead 
thereof. 

Mr.  M TILLING S  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  was  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  enfranchisement,  but  he  did  not  think 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill, 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  its  object  into 
effect.  The  machinery  of  this  Bill  did  not 
touch  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds, 
as  it  only  provided  for  getting  rid  of  fines 
and  commuting  rent-charges.  Its  provi- 
sions were  also  most  objectionable,  as  they 
were  perfectly  one-sided,  and  were  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  manner 
which  he  thought  the  House  should  not 
sanction.  He  feared  this  Bill  was  brought 
in  to  meet  a  particular  case,  and  not  for  a 
general  object.  The  customs  also  of  ma- 
nors in  this  country  were  as  variable  as 
possible,  and  it  was  impossihle  a  measure 
of  this  kind  could  pass  without  their  look- 
ing into  the  whole  character  of  the  various 
tenures  in  manors.  The  major  part  of  the 
copyholds  in  this  country  were  for  terms 
of  lives;  but  by  the  37th  clause  they  were 
specially  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
this  Bill.  He  thought  this  was  a  question 
rather  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government 
than  by  a  private  Member. 
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Mb.  HUME  was  a  cordial  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  the  measure;  he  was 
therefore  sorrj  to  hear  such  objections 
raised  against  it.  Some  years  ago  an 
Act  was  passed  to  encourage  the  volun- 
tary enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  but 
its  operation  had  been  very  limited;  it 
therefore  was  now  proposcMl  to  extend 
the  principle  by  enforcement  of  enfran- 
chisement, with  the  view  of  simplifying 
all  tenures.  He  admitted  that  he  enter- 
tained objections  to  some  of  the  machi- 
neiy  of  the  Bill;  but  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Preston  would  let 
them  go  into  Committee  with  the  view  of 
seeing  how  they  could  best  get  rid  of  copy- 
holds. 

Mr.  HENLEY  felt  assured,  however 
much  time  they  might  expend  on  the  Bill 
in  Committee  that  day,  that  it  could  not 
become  law  during  the  present  Session, 
attacking  so  many  interests  as  it  did  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  He  should 
oppose  it  as  inviting  gross  injustice. 

Mb.  A6LI0NBY  knew  the  measure 
was  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  above 
all  in  the  north  of  England.  The  chief 
opposition  to  it  had  originated  in  a  self- 
constituted  body  calling  themselves  the 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Stewards  of 
Manors,  and  who  had  sent  statements  to 
•nearly  all  the  Members  of  that  House  in 
which  the  Bill  was  grossly  misrepresent- 
ed. The  hon.  Member  for  Preston  said, 
there  was  not  a  word  in  it  about  the  com- 
pulsory enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  but 
that  it  only  extended  to  the  commutation 
of  copyhold  rents.  He  could  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  read  its 
Provisions  when  he  made  such  a  statement. 
!he  Bill  not  only  embraced  the  commuta- 
tion of  rents,  but  it  extended  to  a  great 
many  other  objects.  It  commuted  fines, 
heriots,  rent-charges;  and  it  also  com- 
•  muted  services,  which  were  the  most  ob- 
jectionable portions  of  copyhold  tenure. 
He  had  appealed  to  the  Speaker  as  to  an- 
other objection  which  had  been  raised,  and 
that  hi^  authority  stated  that  he  found 
the  title  was  in  conformity  with  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Bill.  He  should  bo  perfectly 
willing  in  Committee  to  give  every  con- 
nderation  to  objections  which  might  be 
raised  against  its  provisions. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  49  ;  Noes 
40 :  Majority  9. 


\ 


Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  MULLING S  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  all  manorial  rights 
should  be  commuted  by  the  Copyhold 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  objected  to  the 
Amendment.  The  interests  involved  were 
so  large  and  so  varied  that  he  felt  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  accede  to  it.  In 
the  case  of  mines  and  minerals  it  would 
be  particularly  objectionable. 

Mr.  mulling S  said,  his  only  object 
was  to  convert  these  copyholds  into  really 
freehold  tenures,  which  could  never  be  done 
unless  all  manorial  rights  were  to  be  com- 
muted. 

Lord  H.  VANE  supported  the  clause  in 
its  original  form.  To  assent  to  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  greatly  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property. 

Sir  G.  STRICKLAND  should  vote  for 
the  Amendment,  with  the  view  of  sweep- 
ing away  all  the  remnants  of  copyhold 
tenure. 

Mr.  HUME  looked  upon  the  clause  as 
a  step  towards  the  removal  of  all  the  an- 
noyances of  copyhold  tenure  which  at  pre- 
sent existed.  He  should  therefore  give  it 
his  support,  for  he  thought  that  by  omit- 
ting mines  and  minerals,  at  all  events  for 
the  present,  they  would  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

Sir  B.  HALL  said,  if  the  hon.  Member 
would  exclude  mines  and  minerals  from 
the  Amendment  he  should  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  did  not  object  to  re- 
serve  the  question  of  mines  and  minerals. 
He  would  consent,  therefore,  with  that 
view,  to  add  to  his  Amendment  the  words 
**  except  as  hereinafter  provided." 

Amendment  proposed,  page  1,  line  17, 
to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the 
word  **  may,**  page  2,  line  3,  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  '*  all  manorial  rights  ex- 
cept OS  hereinafter  provided.** 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause.*' 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  55  ; 
Noes  47  :  Majority  8. 

Mr.  HENLEY  then  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  a  property  should  not  take  place,  except 
on  the  application  of  three-fourths  of  the 
tenants  in  number  and  value.  He  was 
quite  willing  that  the  majority  of  the  ten- 
ants of  a  manor  should  bind  the  minority, 
but  he  should  object  to  individual  enfran- 
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Mr.  AGLIOXBY  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment. One  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
Bill  was  that  there  should  be  individual 
enfranchisements.  It  would  be  hard  that 
an  individual  who  wished  it  should  be  re- 
fused enfranchisement  because  three-fourths 
of  the  tenants  did  not  desire  it ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  hard  that  a  man  should 
be  compelled  to  accept  enfranchisement  if 
he  did  not  desire  it,  because  others  of  the 
tenants  happened  to  wish  for  it. 

Mil.  GOULBURN  would  support  the 
Amendment.  It  would  do  justice  to  the 
lord  as  well  as  the  individual  tenant,  and 
would  not  introduce  tho  distinction  that 
the  poor  tenant  without  capital  should  not 
be  considered,  but  that  tlic  wealthy  tenant 
who  had  capital  should. 

Sir  £.  II ALL  suggested  that  instead 
of  pressing  his  Amendment,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  should  allow  the  clause 
to  stand  as  it  was,  and  insist  upon  introduc- 
ing words  into  a  subsequent  clause  giving 
the  same  power  to  the  lord  as  this  clause 
gave  to  the  individual  tenant. 

Mr.  UENLEY  replied,  that  the  same 
power  could  not  properly  be  given  to  the 
lord  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  given  to 
the  tenant,  because,  if  the  lord  could  claim 
commutation  from  one  tenant,  he  could,  of 
course,  claim  it  from  all;  and  the  fact  was 
that  a  large  number  of  tho  small  tenants 
were  so  poor  that  if  they  were  asked  to 
pay  the  commutation  fine  it  would  be  ab- 
solute ruin  to  them. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  there  was  an- 
other objection  to  the  proposal.  By  the 
22nd  clause  it  was  provided  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commutation  should  be  paid 
by  the  party  making  the  application.  It 
was  useless,  therefore,  to  give  the  power 
of  making  the  application  to  individual 
tenants,  because,  in  most  cases,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  that  they  could  pay 
the  expenses  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITE  suggested  that  the 
number  of  tenants  who  should  have  power 
to  make  the  application  should  be  two- 
thirds  instead  of  three-fourths. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  fixed  the 
number  at  three-fourths,  because  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cockermouth  had 
himself  fixed  that  number  in  case  of  en- 
franchisement in  another  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Same  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  line  5,  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  a  tenant,''  in  order  to  in- 
sert the  words  "  three-fourths  of  tU?  t^n- 
ftnts  in  number  and  value." 


Question  put,  "  That  the  words  '  a  ten- 
ant '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  44  ; 
Noes  74  :  Majority  30. 

Mr.  IIUME  said,  he  should  now  more 
as  an  Amendment  to  substitute  for  the 
words  *'  three-fourths  in  number  and  va- 
lue," now  adopte<l  by  the  Committee,  the 
words,  *•  the  majority  in  number." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  three 
fourths  of  tho  tenants  in  number  and  va- 
lue," in  order  to  insert  the  words  •*  a  ma- 
jority of  tho  tenants  in  number." 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  words  '  three- 
fuurths  of  the  tenants  in  number  and  va- 
lue '  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  66  ; 
Noes  53  :  Majority  13. 

Mr.  SPOONER  asked  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Cockermouth,  upon 
calm  consideration,  thought  it  expedient 
to  proceed  with  a  Bill  which  it  was  now 
clear  could  come  to  nothing  ? 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  tho  effect 
of  the  Amendments  had  been,  in  his  opin- 
ion, materially  to  damage  the  Bill;  but  still 
he  would  not  throw  it  up  in  a  pet. 

Mr.  SPOONEll  suggested  that,  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  not  throw 
up  the  Bill  in  a  pet,  he  would  do  so  upon 
calm  consideration,  as  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  being  carried  this  Session. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  he  had  be- 
stowed  already  two  years  of  calm  consider- 
ation on  the  Bill;  and  he  was  determined 
to  press  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  should  then 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  pro- 
gress. 

Sir.  J.  GRAHAM  thought  that,  as 
important  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
Bill,  with  respect  to  commutation  and  en- 
franchisement, it  would  be  as  well  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cockermouth,  • 
who  had  charge  of  it,  would  state  whether 
he  could  proceed  with  advantage  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  without  taking  time 
to  consider  tho  further  alterations  which 
were  necessary.  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
force  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  post- 
pone his  Bill  if  he  was  prepared  to  make 
the  alterations  in  the  various  clauses  which 
had  become  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  not,  he  was 
sure,  embark  the  House  in  any  useless 
discussion;  and  if  he  thought  he  could  pro- 
ceed with  the   Sill  with  advantage,  he 
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(Sir  J.  Graham)  should  certainly  give  his 
Tote  against  the  Motion  for  reporting  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  prepared  so  to  alter  the  clauses 
of  the  Bill  as  to  make  it  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  without  re- 
quiring any  delay  of  the  Bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  would,  however,  no  douht, 
be  some  difficulties  with  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  so  conversant  as  him- 
self with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  in  strik- 
ing out  some  of  the  clauses,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee. 

The  Motion  for  reporting  progress  with- 
drawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to;  Clause  2 
postponed;  Clause  3  agreed  to. 

Clause  4, 

Sir  B.  hall  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  words  which  limited  the  period  in  which 
such  applications  should  be  made  to  the 
admittance  of  a  tenant,  or  within  six 
months  after  such  admittance,  and  to  in- 
sert words  giving  power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  entertain  applications  for  com- 
mutation in  cases  where  the  lord  or  lords, 
being  the  owners  of  three-fourths  in  value 
of  the  manor,  required  such  commutation. 

Mb.  AGLIONBY  objected  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words,  as  they  involved  a  new 
principle,  and  were  not  required  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  B.  hall  thought  that  the  same 
right  to  compel  enfranchisement  should  he 
conferred  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor  as 
upon  tbo  tenant. 

Mr.  HUME  was  now  prepared  to  sug- 
gest the  postponement  of  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill,  as  he  thought  the 
anticipated  difficulties  had  arisen. 

Mr.  HENLEY  suggested  that  the  4th 
elanse  should  be  conformahle  to  the  29th, 
which  affected  the  object  in  view  with  re- 
spect to  enfranchisement.  He  thought  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  29th  clause 
should  be  applied  to  commutation 

Sir  B.  hall  was  willing  to  withdraw 
the  Amendment,  but  he  must  move  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  the  effect  of  re- 
porting progress  would  be,  to  throw  the 
Bill  over  for  the  present  Session. 

House  resumed;  Committee  report  pro- 
gress; to  sit  again  on  Wednesday  next. 

SMOKE  PROHIBITION  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Mr.  BANKES,  in  movmg  the  Second 


Reading  of  the  Smoke  Prohihition  Bill, 
said  the  measure  was  one  which  had  come 
down  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  their  Lord- 
ships. Although  he  entirely  approved  of 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  believed  that 
in  Committee  it  might  require  some  altera- 
tion. He  wished  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  the  opinion  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  the  great  nuisance  to  which 
the  Bill  referred  should  be  the  subject  of 
legislation  or  not.  He  might  remind  the 
House  that  in  the  ensuing  year  the  atten- 
dance of  a  very  large  number  of  foreigners 
was  expected  in  this  metropolis,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but,  as  they  were 
told,  from  all  quartet's  of  the  world;  and 
ho  felt  anxious  that  they  should  not  see 
our  public  buildings,  institutions,  galleries, 
and  museums  disfigured  as  they  now  were 
by  smoke.  During  the  present  Session  he 
had  been  attending  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Gallery,  and  several 
witncs-^es  examined  before  the  Committee 
had  stated  that  the  pictures  in  that  gallery 
were  not  only  injured,  but  were  being  gra- 
dually destroyed,  by  the  effects  of  a  Lon- 
don atmosphere,  impregnated  as  it  was  by 
emanations  from  the  furnaces  burning  on 
all  sides.  The  guardian  of  the  Berlin  Gal- 
lery, who  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  he  had  visited  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  some  years  ago,  and  that  he 
had  not  language  to  describe  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  pictures  since 
that  time,  but  that  he  might  almost  say 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Another  witness  had  stated 
that  the  change  he  had  observed  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery  of  pictures  by  their  removal 
to  the  National  Gallery,  he  was  unable  to 
describe,  but  that  they  were  in  process  of 
destruction,  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The 
condition  of  the  gallery  was  bad  enough 
before,  but  baths  and  washhouses  had 
lately  been  erected  exactly  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  so  that  a  new  infusion  of 
smoke  was  now  pouring  down  daily  into 
the  gallery,  and  was  injuring  the  pictures 
so  seriously,  that  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  Members  of  the  Committee 
was,  that  the  pictures  must  be  removed, 
or  they  would  be  totally  destroyed.  This 
nuisance  had,  however,  another  effect  of 
still  greater  importance — it  was  most  inju- 
rious to  the  public  health.  A  lengthy  re- 
port ^rom  \SbTCV^TcAi«t  ^^  \.Vv^  ^^^^X'L^l  ^<«iJ*kk 
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papers,  in  which  partimlflr  alhiBoii  was 
made'  to  this  muaaDee,  aod  the  writer  ex- 
presied  hia  decided  opinion  that  it  waa 
most  injoriotts  to  health.   It  had  heen  long 
ago  established  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  proTo  that  a  nuisance  was  actoallj  injti- 
rious  to  health,  but  that  if  it  could   be 
shown  that  it  interfered  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  propertj,  the  public  had 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  it.     He  was 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, and  their  attention  had  been  inci- 
dentally drawn   to    the  smoke   nuisance. 
They  had  found  that  the  most  noxious  ef- 
fects  were  experienced  at   the  Millbank 
Penitentiary  in  consequence  of  the  smoke 
from  the  steam  engines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  prison.     Although  the  go- 
Temor  of  the   Penitentiary  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  illness  and  deaths 
which  had  so  frequently  occurred  in  that 
prison    arose    from     those    noxious    fur- 
naces,   it    was   clear  from   the  frequent 
coroners*  inquests  that  had  been  held  that 
the  building   was   beyond   all  dispute  in 
a  very   unhealthy  situation.      lie   would 
not  refer  to  the  numerous  reports  that  had 
heen  made  by  Parliamentary  Committees 
which  had  considered  this  subject,  and  had 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  nuisance; 
but  he  might  observe  that  those  reports 
established  the  fact  that  the  nuisance  was 
one  capable  of  a  remedy,  at  some  expense 
to  manufacturers  ho  would  admit,  by  the 
use  of  machinery  for  consuming  smoke,  or 
of  fuel  which  did  not  produce  any  smoke. 
He  would  only  refer  to  one  authority,  that 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  laid  it  down 
on  a  trial  relating  to  a  nuisance  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence  of 
a  nuisance  that  a  smell  should  be  unwhole- 
some; but  it  was  enough  if   it  rendered 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  uncom- 
fortable.     It  therefore  appeared   to  him 
highly  reasonable,  in  conformity  with  that 
opinion,  that  they  should  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature   get   rid   of  the   nuisance   to 
which  this  Bill  referred.     He  thought  it 
would  hardly  bo  disputed  that  there  were 
modes  of  remedying  the  evil.     They  had 
been  told,  on  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  that 
although  a  large  furnace  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  building  to  be  erected  in  Hyde  Park, 
it  would  not  cause  any  nuisance,  because  it 
would  consume  its  own  smoke.     If,  then, 
there  was  a  machine  in  existence  for  con- 
suming smoke,  he  called  upon  the  House 
to  require  that  all  furnaces  should  be  fitted 
with  such  machinery.    The  Members  of 


that  House  were  aware  that  a  steam-en- 
gine and  furnace  had  recently  been  erected 
in  the  Palace-yard  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers;  but  the  House  had  been  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  Conunissioners  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  in- 
convenience from  that  furnace,  because, 
although  it  was  not  provided  with  a  ma- 
chine for  consuming  its  own  smoke,  a  do- 
scription  of  coal  would  be  used  that  would 
not  cause  any  smoke.  He  (Mr.  Bankes) 
did  not  consider  that  it  was  any  sufficient 
answer  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  these 
means  would  throw  some  additional  ex- 
pense upon  manufacturers  and  others,  be- 
cause they  ought  to  be  required  to  pay 
some  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  persona 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  es- 
tablishments. He  admitted  that  the  Bill 
was  capable  of  some  improvements,  and  in 
Committee  ho  would  not  only  be  ready  to 
consider  any  Amendments  that  might  be 
suggested,  but  he  would  probably  propose 
some  himself. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  Aldermax  COPELAND  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  complained  venr  bit- 
terly that  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gal* 
lery  and  the  contents  of  museums  in  Lon- 
don were  injured  by  smoke;  but  he  (Mr. 
Copeland)  doubted  whether  any  instrument 
or  machine  could  be  invented  that  would 
consume  the  smoke  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  also  stated  that  smoke  was  detrimental 
to  health.  He  (Mr.  Copeland)  could  only 
say  that  he  knew  many  learned  men  who 
were  of  opinion  that  what  proceeded  from 
a  chimney  where  attempts  were  made  by 
machinery  to  consume  smoke,  was  more 
detrimental  to  health  than  the  smoke  itself; 
and  in  the  districts  with  which  he  was 
connected,  the  operatives  stated  that  their 
health  suffered  more  where  attempts  were 
made  to  consume  smoke,  than  where  no 
such  endeavours  were  made.  With  regard 
to, the  furnace  in  Hyde  Park,  he  would  re- 
commend the  hon.  Gentleman  to  wait  till 
it  was  erected,  and  then  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  really  did  consume  its  own  smoke. 
He  was  as  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  nui- 
sance of  smoke  as  any  Member  of  that 
House  or  any  person  in  the  country  could 
be,  and  he  had  expended  large  sums  of 
money  in  endeavouring  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. He  had  tried  many  experiments,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  successful.  It  had 
been  saidi  that  an  eminent  brewer  in  Spit« 
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alfields  had  apparatnB  which  conBomed  the 
smoke  of  the  furnace.  He  had  yisited 
that  eatahliBhrnent,  and  he  would  un- 
hesitatingly saj  that  the  machine  was 
not  efficient.  He  had  himself  tried  an  in- 
vention for  this  purpose  at  his  works  in 
Stafibrdshire,  on  the  terras  of  **  no  cure 
no  pay;*'  hut  it  was  wholly  unsuccessful, 
and  he  would  either  have  to  pay  for  the 
experiment,  or  a  lawsuit  would  be  brought 
against  him.  He  was  therefore  unwilling 
to  shackle  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country  by  legislation  on  such  a  subject, 
when  no  machinery  had  been  invented  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  Was 
every  great  manufactory  to  he  liable  to 
stoppage  because  any  person  might  go  be- 
fore a  magistrate  and  say  the  furnace 
caused  offensive  smoke?  He  saw  in  the 
House  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  manufactures,  and  he 
would  ask  them  whether  they  thought  it 
probable  or  possible  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  could  be  carried  out?  They  had 
been  told  on  a  former  occasion,  when  this 
question  had  been  brought  before  the 
House,  that  the  Government  were  about  to 
try  experiments  for  the  consumption  of  the 
smoke  at  Portsmouth  or  Woolwich  dock- 
yard, and  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  state  whether  those  experi- 
meats  had  been  successful  or  not.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  had  admitted 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  Bill  would  be 
attended  with  some  expense  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests.  Ho  (Mr.  Copelaud) 
could  confirm  that  statement,  for  he  had 
been  asked  to  try  an  experiment  for  the 
consumption  of  smoke  at  a  cost  of  301.  for 
each  01  his  furnaces,  so  that  he  might 
have  to  pay  altogether  some  3,0002.  or 
4,000^  for  that  purpose,  and  still  be  in 
doubt  whether  the  experiment  would  turn 
out  successful  or  not.  He  begged,  there- 
fore, to  move  as  an  Amendment  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  three 
months.'* 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Amendment, 
and  said  he  thought  that  the  manner  in 
which  attempts  were  made  to  interfere 
with  the  manufacturing  interests  required 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  was  satisfied  that  if  this  measure  was 
adopted  it  would  be  attended  with  moat 
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injurious  consequences  to  the  manufac- 
turers. He  had  no  individual  interest  in 
any  manufacture  in  this  country,  but  he 
wished  to  see  capital  left  as  free  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  Bill  were  passed,  he  might 
be  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  subjected 
to  punishment  because  he  had  a  furnace 
for  heating  his  house  during  the  winter, 
from  the  chimney  of  which  smoke  might  be 
seen  to  issue,  although  he  took  every  care 
to  prevent  any  nuisance.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  reject  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  brown  believed,  that  though 
it  was  said  smoke  was  so  unhealthy,  Lon- 
don was  a  healthy  city.  However,  he 
would  say  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
agree  to  a  measure  upon  this  subject, 
when  a  way  for  persons  to  consume  their 
own  smoke  should  be  ascertained;  but  at 
present  experiments  had  not  succeeded, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  right  to  pass 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  doubted  whether  smoke 
could  be  got  rid  of,  as  some  supposed, 
when  it  had  once  been  made.  He  had 
been  lately  to  see  an  experiment,  where 
the  fire  was  very  gradually  introduced,  and 
the  principle  appeared  good;  but  he  could 
not  obtain  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost,  and 
he  should  not  feel  justified  as  a  legislator 
in  forcing  upon  the  people  a  system  the 
expense  of  which  was  not  known.  In  one 
part  of  the  country  some  coal  could  be  ob- 
tained that  would  not  cause  smoke;  but  a 
general  Bill  like  this  would  not  be  just. 
Indeed,  this  Bill  could  not  be  worked,  and 
evidently  emanated  from  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  considering 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  and 
the  extreme  resemblance  of  this  Bill  to  its 
predecessor,  he  could  not  see  that  even  if 
the  House  were  now  to  afiirm  the  principle 
of  its  being  desirable  to  put  an  end  to 
what  was  termed  **  the  smoke  nuisance," 
they  would  advance  a  step  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end.  He  did  not  think 
that  this  Bill  would  be  found  to  work  effec- 
tually; and  it  would  be  only  wasting  time 
to  read  it  with  a  view  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee upon  the  details,  when  it  must  end 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Bill,  as  before.  There 
was  an  Act  obtained,  for  Manchester,  he 
believed,  with  a  view  to  effect  the  object 
aimed  at  by  this  Bill;  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable as  far  as  possible  to  assimilate  the 
provisions  of  any  Bill  of  this  kind  to  those 
already  in  operation,  if  they  had  been 
found  to  bo  of  service.  Ho  understood  it 
\?aa  mi  \\i^\.  \iwaX  k<5i\»^%s^\5L^\»  Wssi^^*^'''^^ 
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operative;  he  did  not  know  how  this  might 
he,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  proceed  now, 
with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  assent  of 
Parliament  to  a  measure  upon  this  subject 
this  year;  and,  having  some  regard  for  the 
time  of  the  House,  he  must  object  to  its 
being  further  occupied  with  this  Bill. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  hoped  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  would  be  adopted  by  the  House 
sooner  or  later,  but  would  recommend  the 
hon.  Member  now  to  withdraw  the  Bill  and 
bring  in  another  next  Session. 

Mr.  BANKES  could  not  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  Bill  against  the  opinion  of 
the  Government.  Such  a  measure  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  carried  against 
them;  but  he  very  much  regretted  that  the 
nuisance  should  continue,  and  hoped  the 
Government  would  turn  their  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

Bill  to  bo  read  2°  this  day  six  months. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Order  for  the  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time.'' 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  upon  that  day  three 
months.  It  was  one  of  several  Bills  sent 
down  from  the  other  House,  the  object  of 
which  might  be  described  to  bo  to  facilitate 
extermination,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  were  calling  for  a  just 
measure  of  relief  and  protection,  which 
would  not  be  granted.  There  were  most 
arbitrary  clauses  in  the  Bill.  By  the  first 
clause  a  tenant  at-will  was  to  bo  liable  to 
an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  with 
out  notice  to  quit;  and  Clause  6  provided 
that  if  a  tenant  cut  his  grain  on  a  Sunday, 
or  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  with  a  view 
to  its  being  removed  to  prevent  a  distress,  he 
might  be  fined  10^.  and  imprisoned  with  hard 
labour  for  twelve  months.  To  any  legitimate 
measure  for  enforcing  the  just  rights  of 
landlords  he  should  not  object,  provided 
there  was  just  respect,  also,  to  the  rights 
of  the  tenants;  but  to  these  provisions  he 
must  object.  Grain  must  often  be  cut  af- 
ter sunset,  and  there  might  be  a  suspicion 
of  an  intent  to  remove  it  to  prevent  a  dis- 
tress; but  how  was  that  to  be  established  ? 
The  Bill  professed  to  be  **  to  amend  and 
improve  the  relations  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant;" but  there  was  not  a  clause  in  it  to  do 
any  justice  or  give  any  relief  to  the  tenant. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the  Question 
to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  three 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
•  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  defended  the 
Bill,  but  should  bo  very  sorry  to  support 
one  which  could  fairly  be  said  to  lead  to 
extermination.  The  first  clause  would  re- 
mcdy  an  evil  to  which  a  yearly  tenant  was 
exposed,  subjecting  him  to  annoyance  and 
uncertainty — namely,  the  having  continual 
notices  to  quit  served  upon  him  by  the 
landlord,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
have  power  to  eject  him  if  he  should  fall 
into  arrear  with  his  rent;  and  the  clause 
provided  that  the  landlord  might  bring  his 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  a  year's  rent, 
as  under  a  written'  contract,  but  only  pro- 
vided he  would  forego  the  arrear  of  rent. 
The  Gth  clause  was  directed  only  against 
fraudulent  tenants,  and  was  necesary,  be- 
cause ill-disposed  persons  had  in  many  in- 
stances cut  and  carried  away  their  crops  in 
the  night  or  on  Sunday.  Tho  clause  was 
to  meet  cases  where  there  was  reasonable 
ground  to  apprehend  that  this  was  done  to 
defraud  the  landlord. 

Mr.  bright  could  not  agree  to  a 
clause  directed  against  cutting  grain  after 
sunset — a  monstrous  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  agricultural  population. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Bill  altogether,  he 
should  consider  it  ill-judged  and  improper 
to  proceed,  with  so  little  time  for  delibera- 
tion, to  pass  any  measure  giving  additional 
powers  to  tho  landlords  in  Ireland,  when 
so  bad  a  spirit  existed  on  both  sides,  he 
feared,  and  when  the  Government  Bill 
upon  the  subject  was  to  stand  over,  and 
the  whole  landlord  and  tenant  question 
must  be  deliberated  upon  in  the  next 
Session. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  that  the  Bill  ought 
not]  to  be  proceeded  with,  but  postponed 
with  the  other  Irish  measures  that  had 
been  alluded  to.  He  further  wished  to  add 
that,  having  reference  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House  would  deal  with  this  measure  as 
they  had  done  with  others  of  the  same 
character,  and  not  then  proceed  with  it. 
Looking  at  all  tho  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Colonel  DUNNE  supported  the  Bill, 
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and  took  that  opportunity  to  call  tlio  atten- 
tion of  tbe  House  to  the  frequent  collisions 
which  took  place  between  tbe  police  and 
the  country  people,  arising  out  of  the  re- 
moval of  crops,  and  out  of  disputes  con- 
nected with  rent. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  though  Ireland 
was  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  yet  he 
Tery  much  doubted  whether  the  measure 
now  under  consideration  was  the  most  ef- 
fectual remedy  that  could  be  applied.  lie 
asked,  was  the  House  really  taking  the 
right  course  ?  Would  such  a  Bill  as  that, 
if  brought  in  for  England,  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  ?  Then,  why  treat  Ireland 
differently  from  England  ? — and  why  not 
give  the  same  protection  to  the  tenants  in 
both  countries  ?  In  his  opinion  the  Min- 
isters ought  to  bring  in  a  measure  of  this 
sort — some  measures,  he  meant,  to  correct 
the  evils  against  which  the  Bill  then  before 
them  was  directed. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  regretted  to 
obsenre  that  some  hon.  Members  seemed 
to  regard  the  Bill  before  them  as  a  land- 
lords* measure.  Now,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  not  by  any  means  a  Bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  landlords  alone,  but  quite  as  much 
for  the  advantage  of  the  tenants.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  some  of  the  clauses;  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
lieving the  tenantry  of  Ireland  from  many 
of  the  harsh  and  distressing  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding which  it  was  now  in  the  power  of 
landlords  to  put  in  force  against  them,  and 
these  proceedings  had  in  times  past,  as 
well  as  on  more  recent  occasions,  led  to 
much  disturbance.  In  tho  course  of  the 
last  year  many  outrages  had  been  commit- 
ted in  consequence  of  those  proceedings; 
and,  lest  there  should  be  a  repetition  of 
them,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  give 
to  this  Bill  a  favourable  consideration; 
therefore  it  appeared  to  him  desirable  that 
it  should  be  read  a  second  time,  and  as  to 
his  own  opinions  respecting  the  first  clause, 
he  should  not  insist  upon  them,  but  leave 
the  matter  open  for  discussion  in  tho  Com- 
mittee. He  did  not  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  any  of  the  clauses  as  they  stood; 
still  less  any  enactments  that  were  likely 
to  prove  of  a  harsh  or  severe  character. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  would  oppose  the 
measure,  as  it  appeared  to  him  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  Coercion  Bill,  directed 
against  the  tenantry  of  Ireland. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-mor- 
row without  putting  the  Question. 

VOL,  CXII.    [third  series.] 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Tliursday^  July  IS,  1850. 

Minutes.]   Pcbuc  Bills. — 3"  Elections  (Ireland). 

ANSWER  TO  THE  MESSAGE  OF  CON- 
DOLENCE TO  II.  R.  II.  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  inform- 
ed the  House  that  tho  Earl  of  Powis  and 
himself  had  waited  upon  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  with  the 
Message  of  the  9th  instant;  and  that  Her 
Royal  Highness  had  returned  the  follow* 
ing  Answer : — 

"  My  liOnls — I  am  deeply  sensible  of  tho  kind 
feelini^s  which  have  prompted  the  I^rds  SpiritunI 
and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled  to  con- 
dole with  me  under  tho  severe  bereavement  which 
I  havo  sustaiiiod  by  tho  death  of  his  lato  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  ('ambridge  ;  and  I  request 
that  your  Lordships  will  carry  to  tho  House  of 
Peel's  tho  expression  of  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  assurance  of  their  sympathy. 
The  memory  of  my  revered  Husband  will  ever  be 
treasured  in  ray  heart ;  and  tho  just  appreciation 
of  his  many  virtues  by  the  House  of  Lords  affords 
me  the  greatest  consolation  in  my  present  afflic- 
tion." 

ANSWER    TO    THE    ADDRESS    OF    CON- 
DOLENCE TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

Tho  Lord  Steward  the  Marquess  of 
WP]STMINSTER  said,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  informing  their  Lordships  that  ho 
had  waited  upon  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
with  their  Lordships'  Address  of  Condo- 
lence on  the  lamented  death  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Camhridge;  to  which 
Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
turn the  following  Answer  : — 

"  My  Lords  :  I  thank  you  for  the  gratifying 
Proof  which  your  loyal  and  affectionate  Address 
affords  Me  of  your  participation  in  my  feelings  on 
the  death  of  My  beloved  Undo  tho  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  your  Attachment  to  My  Person 
and  Family." 

PAROCHL\L  ASSESSMENTS. 

Lord  PORT  MAN  brought  up  the  Re- 
port  of  the  Select  Committee  on  this 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  although  as  a  Member  of  that  Com- 
mittee, he  had  voted  in  favour  of  some  of 
the  resolutions  to  which  it  had  come,  still 
he  did  so  with  the  fullest  conviction  that 
they  would  not  go  to  tho  root  of  the  evil, 
namely,  tho  inequality  of  tho  assessment 
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which  WAB  so  loudly  and  justly  complained 
of,  and  which  had  arisen  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  which  had  heen  in  existence 
for  more  than  250  years,  without  revision 
or  modification.  lie  firmly  believed  the 
complainta  on  the  subject  of  the  inequality 
of  the  rates  would  never  cease  until  per- 
sonal property  was  made  to  bear  its  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates. 
Report  received. 

THE  BOARD  OF  GREEN  CLOTH. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Lord  Steward.  Their  Lordships  were  as- 
sured the  other  night  that  the  place  held 
by  the  late  Sir  T.  Marrable,  of  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  had  been 
filled  up  three  months  ago,  by  the  promo- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  many 
years  in  that  department.  lie  presumed 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Charles 
Hill  ;  but  there  was  also  a  gentleman 
named  Henry  Hill,  who  was  second  clerk 
in  the  ofiico.  His  question  was,  whether, 
in  filling  up  the  one  place  with  Mr.  Charles 
Hill,  that  which  Mr.  Charles  Hill  had  held 
was  also  filled  up  ? 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMINSTER 
said,  Mr.  Charles  Hill  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Board;  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Henry  Hill,  was  appointed  to  Mr. 
Charles  IlilPs  situation.  A  gentleman 
named  Brostcr,  who  had  been  third  clerk, 
was  then  appointed  to  Mr.  Henry  HilKs 
place;  and  the  vacancy  thereby  created 
was  filled  up  by  a  son  of  Sir  T.  Marrable. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  understood  his  no- 
ble Friend  to  state  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction in  the  whole  amount  of  the  salaries 
of  the  office  in  consequence  of  Sir  T.  Mar- 
rable's  death. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMINSTER 
was  not  aware  of  any  reduction. 

COUNTY  COURT  EXTENSION  BILL. 

House  in  Committee,  according  to  order. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  moved  that  a  pro- 
viso be  added  to  Clause  4,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  county  clerks  from  being 
improperly  removed  from  their  offices. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  was  sorry  the  no- 
ble Lord  should  think  any  such  proviso 
necessary.  There  was  no  danger  of  any 
of  these  clerks  being  removed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  unless  for  misbehaviour, 
inability,  or  insolvency. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Earl  of  Har- 
ROWBT,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  the  further  consideration  of  the  pro- 


viso was  postponed  till  the  bringing  up  of 
the  report. 

The  DccE  of  RICHMOND  said,  before 
the  House  resumed,  he  wished  to  ask  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  Bill  on  the 
county  rates  ?  The  expense  of  maintain- 
ing persons  who  were  sent  to  prison  by 
these  courts  was  now  defrayed  out  of  the 
county  rates,  and  that  expense  would  ne- 
cessarily be  increased  when  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  courts  was  extended.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  excess  of  the  fiind 
belonging  to  the  courts  should  go  to  re- 
munerate the  county. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  agreed  with  the 
noble  Duke  in  considering  it  a  hardship 
that  this  expense  should  be  thrown  on  the 
county.  But  it  was  not  exactly  a  matter 
that  could  be  introduced  into  the  present 
Bill,  even  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  their 
Lordships  to  deal  with  it  at  all. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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MERCANTILE  MARINE  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  LABOUCHERE, 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
on  this  Bill. 

Clause  62. 

Mr.  HENLEY  would  moTe  the  insert 
tion  of  words  in  the  clause,  providing,  in- 
stead of  imprisonment,  that  a  fine  might 
he  imposed  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  101, 
The  clause  had  reference  to  three  classes 
of  offences — neglect  to  perform  dutj,  re- 
fusing to  join  ship,  and  desertion  after  join* 
ing  ship.  He  wished  to  know  whether  a 
person  suffering  imprisonment  under  one 
or  other  of  these  heads  forfeited  his  con- 
tract ?  In  case  of  a  man  refusing  to  per- 
form his  work,  and  heing  thereupon  sent 
to  prison  for  six  or  twelve  weeks,  would 
his  wages  ho  going  on  for  that  period? 
He  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Judge  Ad- 
vocate would  furnish  the  House  with  his 
opinion  on  the  suhject.  Again,  former 
Acts  of  Parliament  made  it  a  misdemea- 
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Hour  for  ihe  master  of  a  yessel  learing  any 
one  of  his  crew  on  shore,  and  also  imposed 
a  heavy  penalty  on  him  if  he  did  not  make 
an  immediate  entry  on  the  subject  in  his 
log-book.  If  he  went  against  the  man,  the 
latter  might  be  punished ;  but  if  he  left  the 
man  behind,  without  taking  any  steps  for 
the  purpose,  would  he  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
al^? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  entertained  strong 
objections  to  leare  it  to  the  discretion  of  a 
magistrate  to  determine  whether  a  sailor 
for  desertion  should  be  punished  by  either 
fine  or  imprisonment.  Ue  attached  very 
great  importance  to  this  clause,  as  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  stringent 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  deser- 
tion of  seamen,  which  was  now  so  common 
in  the  home  ports,  and  more  especially  in 
the  colonies.  He  believed  in  most  cases 
the  mere  imposition  of  a  fine  would  be  to- 
tally inadequate  to  put  a  stop  to  this  crying 
evil  in  our  mercantile  marine.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  this  Bill,  if  passed,  would  be 
followed  by  similar  measures  in  the  British 
colonies;  and  it  was  most  desirable  that 
they  should  adopt  such  provisions  as  were 
most  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  desertion.  In 
many  of  the  colonies  it  happened  that  the 
magistrate  was  in  close  connexion  with  the 
crimp.  The  magistrates  often  acted  with 
such  collusion  with  the  crimps  as  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  the  sailors  to  desert  their 
ships  in  the  colonies,  on  the  promise  of 
higher  wages.  This  was  more  particularly 
the  case  in  the  British  North  American 
provinces.  He  knew  a  case  of  a  sailor  de- 
serting his  ship  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  who  managed  to  earn  171,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  What  would  a 
man  of  that  kind  care  for  a  penalty  of  lOL  ? 
The  crimp  also,  in  many  cases,  would  wil- 
lingly pay  the  fine,  on  an  undertaking  to 
receive  it  out  of  the  higher  pay  the  sailor 
would  receive  in  the  colonial  port.  His 
own  conviction  was,  that  it  was  their  im- 
perative duty  to  take  effectual  steps  to  put 
an  end  to  this  system  of  desertion,  which 
was  as  injurious  to  the  sailors  themselves 
as  it  was  to  the  shipowners.  He  would 
not  object,  as  an  alternative  to  the  Motion 
before  the  Committee,  that  a  proviso  should 
be  inserted  in  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill, 
by  which  a  power  of  fining  should  be  given 
to  the  magistrate  in  cases  where  the  cap- 
tain or  shipowner  assented  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  fine.  With  this  guard,  he  would 
assent  to  the  proposal,  but  he  could  not  do 
so  without  it,  as  it  would  lessen  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Bill.     As  to  the  questions  put 


by  the  hon.  Member,  he  was  not  a  lawyer, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  any  consequencea 
such  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate would  result  from  the  clause. 

Mr.  WAWN  thought  it  was  rather  sin- 
gular that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ob- 
jected to  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of 
the  fine  being  left  to  the  magistrate,  while 
it  was  left  to  that  person  to  determine  the 
period  of  imprisonment. 

Sir  D.  DUNDAS  said,  he  had  been 
asked  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor 
having  been  taken  up  and  committed  by  a 
magistrate  for  not  joining  his  ship,  or  for 
desertion,  the  contract  was  at  an  end.  His 
opinion  was  that  no  end  was  put  to  the 
contract  by  such  proceeding.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  sailor  who  did  not  join  his 
ship  for  three  weeks  after  signing  the  con- 
tract, and  was  afterwards  punished  for  this 
conduct,  would  he  be  entitled  to  wages  ? 
This  and  other  matters  of  the  kind  were 
provided  for  by  the  48th  and  other  clauses 
in  the  Bill.  The  former  clause  enacts, 
"  nor  shall  any  seamen  be  entitled  to  wages 
for  any  period  during  which  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  work  when  required,  whether 
before  or  after  the  time  fixed  by  the  agree- 
ment for  his  beginning  work." 

Admiral  BOWLES  was  satisfied  cases 
would  often  arise  before  magistrates  of  sea- 
men deserting  in  which  there  were  a  great 
many  extenuating  circumstances.  In  such 
cases  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  common 
fairness  to  allow  the  imposition  of  a  small 
fine.  There  was  nothing  a  sailor  felt  so 
strongly  as  the  infliction  of  imprisonment 
for  a  small  offence. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  knew  instances  of  sailors 
deserting  their  ships  abroad,  in  which  they 
received  21.  lOs.  a  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  so  much  as  151.  a  month  in  some 
of  our  colonies.  A  too  severe  punishment 
could  not  be  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
a  course  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  thought  it  ra- 
ther extraordinary  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  object  to  leave  the  amount 
of  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  discretion 
of  a  magistrate  who  was  in  collusion  with 
a  crimp,  while  he  gave  him  leave  to  decide 
on  the  duration  of  imprisonment.  Surely 
some  mode  might  be  devised  to  meet  sucn 
cases  of  malversation  on  the  part  of  ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  feared  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  clause 
which  would  meet  every  case  in  which  a 
magistrate  was  determined  not  to  do  his 
duty. 
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Sir  G.  clerk  said,  that  desertion  of 
•eamen  often  took  place  on  the  day  a  ship 
was  going  to  sea.  Suppose  a  man  de- 
serted in  a  colonial  port,  and  was  discover- 
ed and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  it  wos 
for  the  advantage  of  the  colony  that  the 
man  should  be  imprisoned,  that  he  might 
stop  there.     If,  however,  a  fine  was  im- 

Soscd  of  lOl.p  an  order  might  be  made  to 
educt  that  amount  from  his  future  wages, 
Itnd  he  might  then  be  sent  on  board  the 
ship,  and  the  captain  would  obtain  the 
benefit  of  his  services  during  the  voyage. 

Admiral  GORDON  hoped  they  would 
insert  the  words  which  he  had  suggested 
into  the  clause,  as  he  conceived  it  would  be 
%  better  course  than  that  of  adopting  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire.  It  was  desirable 
that  a  fine  should  only  be  inflicted  with  the 
consent  of  the  master  of  the  ship,  as  he 
could  not  conceive  a  greater  inconvenience 
than  a  ship  just  about  to  sail  being  detain- 
ed by  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
crew.  If  he  consented  to  a  fine,  ho  need 
not  leave  the  man  behind. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  feared  the  adoption 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  prove  futile.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  he  would  not  trust  the 
magistrates  in  the  colonics.  Was  it  not  a 
disgrace  and  a  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  allow  a  magistrate  to  sit  for  an 
hour  on  the  bench  who,  as  they  had  been 
told,  was  acting  in  collusion  with  crimps  ? 
The  proper  course  was  to  take  care  that 
cases  of  this  kind  should  only  be  brought 
before  tribunals  fit  to  decide  the  law,  and 
where  the  magistrates  would  do  their 
duty. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  thought  the 
clause  would  prove  of  a  very  imperfect  na- 
ture. If  a  master  had  to  pay  wages  while 
the  sailors  were  in  confinement,  he  would 
take  care  not  to  complain  with  the  view  to 
imprisonment.  The  73rd  clause,  which 
enacted  that  in  certain  cases  both  impri- 
sonment and  forfeiture  might  bo  inflicted, 
if  the  parties  required  it,  would  not  meet 
many  cases  whicn  would  arise. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  wished  to  bo  distinctly 
informed  whether  a  man  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  months*  imprisonment  for 
desertion'  was  to  continue  to  receive  his 
wages  from  the  shipowner  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  apprehended  that 
that  part  of  the  law  relating  to  seamen's 
wages  was  not  touched  by  this  Bill.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  refrain  from 


going  into  the  whole  question  of  the  mar- 
itime law  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  IIENLEY  believed  there  wns  doubt 
as  to  the  forfeiture  of  wages  in  cases  of  de« 
sort  ion,  but  that  was  by  no  means  clear  in 
cases  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  duty.  He 
should  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  R.  C.  HILDYARD  suggested  the 
insertion  of  a  provision,  enacting  that  no 
wages  should  in  any  case  accrue  to  a  sea- 
man during  the  tinie  of  his  imprisonment. 
Mr.  LABOUCHERE  had  no  objection 
to  give  full  consideration  to  the  subject 
before  the  report. 

Amendment  negatived;  Clause  agreed 
to;  as  were  also  Clauses  63  and  64. 
Clause  65. 

Mil.  ANDERSON  wished  to  propose  an 
Amendment  to  the  eflcct  that  in  case  of 
quitting  his  employ  in  a  merchant  ship,  no 
immediate  or  subsequent  entry  of  any  sea- 
man into  Her  Majesty's  naval  service  shall 
exempt  him  from  the  forfeiture  of  his 
wages.  He  proposed  this  Amendment 
because  ho  thought  it  was  but  fair  and 
just  that,  in  the  event  of  seamen  deserting 
the  merchant  service,  and  entering  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  shipmaster  or  shipowner 
should  have  some  compensation  for  any 
loss  or  inconvenience  resulting  to  him 
from  such  desertion.  He  cited  several 
instances  of  the  hardships  accruing  to  the 
shipmaster  and  shipowner  from  their  sea- 
men, when  abroad,  volunteering  on  board 
mcnof-war.  Ho  said  that  when  the  ship- 
owners were  considered  to  be  a  protected 
class,  there  might  have  been  some  pretext 
for  subjecting  tliem  to  inconvenience  or 
loss,  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
public  benefit.  But  such  a  protect  no 
longer  remained;  and  it  was  the  height  of 
injustice  to  encourage  seamen  to  insub- 
ordination and  dishonesty,  by  holding  up 
Her  Majesty's  service  as  a  refuge,  and 
Her  Majesty's  ships  as  receptacles,  for 
every  unprincipled  seaman  who  might  wish 
to  commit  a  breach  of  his  engagement  to 
his  employer.  This  law  was  the  cause  of 
much  insubordination  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. It  was  often  availed  of  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  getting  the  balance  of  wages  in 
a  foreign  port  to  squander  in  dissipation. 
And  he  considered  it  would  bo  a  gross  in- 
consistency in  the  House,  while  passing  an 
Act  for  the  professed  object  of  improving 
the  moral  habits  of  seamen,  to  leave  un- 
repealed so  demoralising  a  statute. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  23,  line 
14,  after  the  word  *•  forfeited,"  to  insert 
these  words,  *'  and  no  immediate  or  subse^ 
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quent  entry  of  such  seaman  into  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Naval  Service  shall  exempt  him 
from  such  forfeiture  of  wages." 

Sir  F.  T.  BARING  helieved  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  proposition  would  he  most 
injurious  to  Her  Majesty's  service,  as  well 
as  to  the  seamen  themselves.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  intimated  that  the  numher 
of  cases  of  the  kind  was  very  numerous. 
Now  it  appeared,  from  a  return  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  that  during  the  last  year 
the  number  of  men  who  had  volunteered 
from  the  mercantile  marine  into  the  Royal 
Navy  was  only  289.  Considering  the 
whole  matter,  he  did  not  think  the  system 
worked  very  hard  or  pressed  heavily  on  the 
shipping  interest.  The  practice  rested  up- 
on a  number  of  enactments,  and  it  had  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  public  service;  he  there- 
fore could  on  no  account  consent  to  adopt 
the  Amendment.  It  was  well  known  that 
in  a  large  body  of  men  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  power,  there  would  al- 
ways be  some  cases  of  misconduct;  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  found,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  when  parties  volunteered 
into  the  Navy,  there  were  two  stories  to 
be  told.  He  thought,  also,  that  if  the 
House  interfered  to  prevent  the  merchant 
seaman  from  volunteering  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  they  would  deprive  him  of  almost 
the  only  remedy  he  had  against  the  tyran- 
ny and  hardship  to  which  he  was  often  sub- 
jected in  the  merchant  service.  It  should 
also  be  known  that  specific  instructions  were 
given  to  the  officers  on  every  naval  station 
not  to  take  any  seamen  as  volunteers  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
Bure  working  of  a  ship.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  to 
give  every  protection  and  aid  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  country.  He  had 
searched  the  records  of  the  Admiralty  for 
a  long  time  back,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  complaints  to  signify  had  been 
made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  order  of 
the  Admiralty  had  been  carried  out.  The 
Admiralty  was  always  ready  to  listen  to 
complaints  on  this  and  other  matters  affect- 
ing the  merchant  service.  It  was  only 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  since  this 
Bill  had  been  before  the  House,  that  cases 
of  this  kind  had  been  brought  forward. 
The  temptation  to  volunteer  on  board  a 
man-of-war  did  not  arise  from  the  offer  of 
higher  wages,  for  the  seamen  generally  re- 
ceived more  in  the  mercantile  marine  than 
they  did  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Mr.  AND£RS0N  did  not  complain  of 


the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  but 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  W.  FAGAN  said,  that  some  sea- 
men in  the  employ  of  ono  of  his  constitu- 
ents had  deserted  to  join  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  vessel 
to  which  they  belonged  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed on  its  voyage.  That  was  a  grievance 
which  he  thought  demanded  some  remedy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  HASTIE  wished 
to  remind  the  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  that  not  only  the  289 
seamen  were  allowed  to  volunteer  into  the 
Navy  in  places  where  it  was  most  difficult 
to  supply  their  places,  but  also  that  mer- 
chants' ships  could  not  proceed  to  sea  in 
consequence  of  their  absence.  It  was  very 
well  to  say  this  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  it  was  time  they  should  get  rid  of  such 
a  law. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  was  well  known  that  the  ob- 
ject of  sending  men-of-war  to  distant  parts 
of  the  world  was  to  protect  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  could 
only  be  accomplished  by. having  the  Royal 
Navy  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  more  interest  to  shipowners  that 
the  Royal  Navy  should  be  manned  by  Brit- 
ish seamen  than  that  the  merchant  service 
should  be  so  manned,  and  no  facility  which 
which  enabled  the  former  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete crew  should  be  done  away  with.  If 
an  officer  behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
flict an  injury  on  a  ship  by  taking  the 
crew  away,  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages,  besides  receiving  the  censure 
of  the  Adminalty. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  thought  it  was  only  fair, 
in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
British  shipowners  might  be  allowed  to 
take  as  many  foreigners  as  they  pleased 
towards  forming  their  crews. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  was  startled  to 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  say  that  an  officer 
of  the  Navy  was  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages,  if  he  took  sailors  out  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  to  the  injury  of  the  owners.  Was 
it  not  an  injury  if  a  shipowner  was  obliged 
to  pay  1002.  more  wages,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  his  sailors  being  allowed  to  vol- 
unteer into  the  Royal  Navy  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated  that  a  case  of  the  kind  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Mr.  HENLEY  wished  to  know  whether 
in  that  ca&Q  \]bL^  cvgWx^  «xi^  ^^^Xsr^^^^tss^  ^ 
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the  Tetiel  wm  ikH  aHeged  to  haTe  been 
oeeacioned  bj  the  officer  hATini^  impressed 
a  /[fremi  portion  of  the  erew  into  his  ship  '( 

lAiUD  J.  MANNERS  taid.  that  the  ob. 
•errationt  of  the  rii^t  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Cbaoeeilor  of  the  Exchequer  respectinj^  the 
importance  of  bar  in  (^  a  htrge  proportion  of 
the  erewi  natire  would  hare  been  admir- 
able if  made  before  the  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  but  tbej  were  antediluTian 
and  totally  inapplicable  since  the  passings 
of  that  roeanure.  The  narip^tion  laws 
had  been  repealed  on  the  principle  that  we 
were  to  leare  the  merchant  senrice  wholly 
independent,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  though  the  Nary  should  con- 
tinue to  be  manned  b?  British  seamen,  that 
it  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  merchant 
senrice  for  the  supply  of  men.  The  Go- 
remment,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
navigation  laws,  had  repoatodly  declared 
this,  and  therefore  the  Committee  were 
now  bound  to  disregard  any  such  argu- 
ments as  had  lM.*en  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  Shif^owners*  Association 
of  Liverpool  had  considered  this  system, 
and  thought  it  was  a  great  grievance,  and 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  put  an  end  to.  Ho  thought  that  they 
should  abolish  those  distinctions  respecting 
the  employment  of  foreigners  on  board  the 
merchant  ships,  as  they  presented  sensible 
obstructions  and  hindrances  to  commerce 
and  the  interests  of  the  shipowners. 

Mr.  MACGRKGOR  believed  the  true 
remedy  for  this  complaint  would  be  to  allow 
the  British  shipowner  to  man  his  ship  as 
he  pleated. 

Mb.  W.  brown  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
differ  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
a  subject  of  such  great  importance  as  the 
present;  but  ho  believed  that  the  facility 
with  which  seamen  could  enlist  on  board 
ships  of  war  had  the  effect  of  making  them 
mutinous  on  board  merchant  vessels. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  inserted.*' 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  33  ; 
Noes  49  :  Majority  16. 

Clause  agreed  to;  as  was  Clause  66. 

Clause  67. 

Mb.  HENLEY  thought  some  words 
were  necessary  to  be  introduced  into  it  to 
protect  the  interests  of  a  man  who  had  in- 
advertently given  a  false  name. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  wages 
would  only  be  forfeited  in  case  the  false 
name  was  given  wilfully  and  fraudulently, 
and  that  he  should  take  care  to  render  the 
oknte  clear  in  thia  respect. 


Mb.  WAWN  said,  he  would  never 
sent  that  the  forfeited  wages  of 
should  iro  to  fill  the  excheqoer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  should  move  as  an 
Amendment  that  soeh  forfeited  wages 
should  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  Merdieni 
Seamen's  Fund. 

Mk.  LABOUCHERE  would  oppose  the 
Amendment.  The  forfeited  wages  would 
go  to  reduce  the  fees  on  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  thev  would  not  be  diverted  frooi 
their  proper  purpose  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Amendment  withdrawn;  Clause  agreed 
to;  as  was  also  Clause  68. 

I      On  Clause  GO, 

■  Colonel  THOMPSON  said,  the  clause 
might  be  improved  by  cutting  off  super- 
fluous words,  and  making  additions  which 
should  effect  a  greater  demonstration  of 
equality  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
sailor.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  mean- 
ing of  "  immediate  **  destruction,  and 
''tending  immediately  to  endanger?'* 
Why,  would  not  "  endangering  *'  do  aa 
well  ?  The  words  were  only  a  peg  for  a 
sharp  practitioner  to  hang  a  difficulty  upon. 

I  And  why  were  the  injuries  to  the  sailor 
which  were  to  constitute  a  misdemeanour, 
limited  to  endangering  "  life  and  limb  ?'* 

'  Great  injuries  might  be  done,  and  were 

I  done  continually,  which  could  not  be  proved 
to  have  attacked  either  life  or  limb.  The 
public  impression  was,  that,  short  of  this, 
almost  any  degree  of  cruelty  might  be 
exercised  on  sailors,  and  was  continually 
exercised,  without  any  effectual  redress 
being  had.  He  would  therefore  ask  the 
Government  to  introduce  words  making 
every  thing  a  misdemeanour  under  this 
Bill,  which  was  a  misdemeanour  by  law 
anywhere  else.  He  could  not  see  what 
objection  there  could  be  to  that ;  and  ii 
would  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  always  be  dependent  on  carrying 
public  opinion  along  with  it. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  he 
had  never  attempted  to  disguise  from  the 
House  that  it  was  his  intention  by  this 
Bill  to  introduce  a  stringent  system  of 
discipline  into  the  merchant  service ;  and 
they  must  run  some  risk  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  most  important  object ;  but 
he  believed,  in  the  long  run,  its  adoption 
would  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  sailors  as 
to  the  shipowners.  He  hoped  he  had  not 
neglected  the  interest  of  the  sailor  in  the 
present  measure,  or  had  not  protected  him 
against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  captain.    There  would  be  local  oeards 
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before  which  complaints  were  made  ;  and 
if  cases  of  cruelty  or  habitual  drunkenness 
could  be  made  out,  the  captain's  licence 
would  be  stopped  for  ever.  He  hoped  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not  press 
the  adoption  of  his  suggestions. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed. 

Committee  report  progress. 

To  sit  again  To-morrow,  at  Twelve 
o'clock. 

ANSWER  TO  ADDRESS  OF  CONDOLENCE 
TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
Lord  M.  HILL  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  said,  that  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  Her  Majesty  with  the  Address 
of  Condolence  agreed  to  by  their  honour- 
able House  upon  the  occasion  of  tho  la- 
mented death  of  His  Koyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  that  Her  Majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  return  the 
following  Answer : — 

"  I  have  rooeived  with  satisfaction,  and  as  a 
gratifying  proof  of  your  attachment  to  My  Person 
and  Family,  the  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  of  Con- 
dolence whioh  you  have  presented  to  Mo  on  the 
loss  I  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  My  beloved 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

MONUMENT  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL- 
ANSWER  TO  ADDRESS. 

LoKD  M.  HILL  then  informed  the  House 
that  ho  had  had  tho  honour  of  waiting 
upon  Her  Majesty,  and  of  submitting  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Address  of  that  honour 
able  House,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take 
into  Her  gracious  consideration  the  Motion 
passed  in  the  House  for  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  late  lamented  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  that  he  had  received  Her  Majesty's 
commands  to  return  the  following  An- 
swer : — 

"  I  have  received  your  Address,  praying  that  I 
will  give  directions  that  a  Monument  be  erected, 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  West- 
minster, to  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  an  Inscription  expressive 
of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and  irreparable  a 
lots,  and  assuring  Me  that  you  will  make  good  the 
expenses  attending  the  same : 

"  And  I  shall  give  directions  in  accordance 
with  your  Address." 

ANSWER  TO  THE  MESSAGE  OF  CON- 
DOLENCE TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  appeared  at  the  har, 
and  informed  the  House  that  ho  was  the 


hearer  of  the  Answer  of  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duchess  of  Camhridge  to  the 
Messan:e  of  Condolence  on  the  death  of  the 
Royal  Duke : — 

"  Cambridge  House,  July  18th,  1850. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  presenting  me  with  the  Address,  which  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  read,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  my  late  excellent  and  revered  Husband  ; 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  convey  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  these  expressions  of 
their  condolence  with  me,  and  for  the  regard  with 
which  the  name  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
has  been  mentioned  by  them.  Nothing  can  be 
more  consolatory  to  my  feelings,  in  my  present 
bereaved  state,  than  the  assurance  that  the  Char- 
acter of  my  late  Husband  is  duly  appreciated. 

"  AUOUSTA." 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 

SirH.  WILLOUGHBY  hogged  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  to  the  fact,  that  the 
annual  returns  of  the  East  Indian  finances, 
which,  by  the  Act  of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c. 
85,  sec.  116,  ought  to  be  produced  within 
the  first  fourteen  sitting  days  of  Parliament 
after  1st  May  in  each  year,  had  not  yet 
been  laid  on  the  table.  He  wished  to 
know  why  the  Act  had  not  been  complied 
with.  There  had  been  great  irregularity 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  the  Act  of  ParHament,  of 
late  years,  had  not  been  strictly  complied 
with,  and  he  would  satisfy  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet why  that  had  not  been  the  case. 
The  Indian  accounts  consisted  of  two 
heads  :  the  Indian  accounts,  and  the  homo 
accounts.  As  to  the  home  accounts,  they 
were  made  up  to  the  30th  of  April  every 
year  ;  and  between  the  13th  of  April  and 
the  fourteen  sitting  days,  it  might,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  very  difficult  to  have 
these  accounts  prepared  in  a  fit  state  for 
presentation  to  Parliament.  The  accounts, 
after  they  had  been  prepared,  had  to  be 
examined  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  be 
audited  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
then  to  be  transferred  by  the  Boaitl  of 
Control,  which  had  again  to  audit  them, 
and  again  to  look  over  them.  This  might 
account  for  the  home  accounts  not  being 
presented  so  soon  as  the  Act  described. 
As  to  the  Indian  accounts,  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  them  being  presented 
earlier ;  and  the  only  reason  why  they 
were  not  presented  earlier,  was,  that  it 
had   been   thought    expedient    that    botK 
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TTn^refora  llie  prcHnlation  of  one  BCt  of  '  least  a  good  oppoiiunitj  sbouM  be  given  t« 
mccounts  fa*d  been  ilcbjed  to  present  the      "      '  '    '" 


otbcr.    On  looking  into  the  lubjcct.  ho  did  |  ricws  upon 

nut   sec   the   nti;c.*Bilj   fur   butli    nt 

being  prcscotcd  at  ibc  unnic  time, 

reason  vb;  the  Imliaa  accounts   w. 

laj'cil   vaft,    tbat   the;    were    tbc 

BccouDts.     He  did  Dot  see  the 

Itrceenlin;:  botb  accouDta  on  the  Bame  dar, 

and   should   tflko  care   in   future   that   (he 

Indian  accounts  should  be  prcsonlcJ  at  the 

earliest  possible  period. 

PROVISIOS  FOR  TIIR  DUKK  np  CAM- 
BltllKiK  A.VU  TilK  1-RIXCESS  MART. 

Lord  J.  RCSSELL  np|>carcd  at  the 
bar,  and  brought  up  a  ML-asage  from  Her 
Majesty. 

Message  from  Her  Mnjcsty  brought  up, 
«nd  read  bj  Mr.  Speaker  (all  tliu  Members 
being  uncoTOred),  as  follows  :— 


"  tier  M>jcii(;r  iKitig  dcsiroai,  upon  I 
of  llcr  Ulc  I'tirK",  of  mnkiiig  coinpcteo 
lor  tlio  honouralilc  SupiKirt  arul  Mali 
llu  Uo^al  Ilij^liiirxi  llio  Dukf  of  Cam 
Ufr  Itiiyal  Ilit[1iriOM  tlio  rrincfos  M.nu 
bridge,  ntomiiioinii  tho  coiuiilcrntion 
iler  TaitLliil  Cnminoni,  and  reliei  up 
tachmrnt  o(  tliU  Houao  to  ndo]it  tuc 
ai  niS}'  In  luitaLlo  to  tljc  ovrasioii. 

"  V.  R." 

Committee  thereupon  To-morrow. 

KNfiLISU  AND  lUISU  UNIVERSITIES. 
Order  read  for  reaumiiig  Adjourned  Do- 
bate. 


ROUNDELL     PALMEH :      lu 

?ipres»  his  RentimcDls  upon  this 
uoliun,  no  might  be  allowed  brieSy  to  ad- 
vert to  the  circunistancca  of  tbc  previous 
debate.  After  a  long  dcbato,  tbc  noble 
Lord  at  ihe  head  of  the  Government  stated 
liiOHl  uneipcctcdly,  and  to  the  surprise, 
certainly,  of  nil  who  were  interested  in  the 
universities,  that,  without  reference  to  nny 
vote  to  which  the  House  might  come  upon 
the  Motion  before  it,  it  was  his  intention 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue  an  inquiry, 
not  into  all  the  universities  alluded  to  in 
tho  Motion,  hut  into 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On  thi 
of  that  announcement  it  occurred  to  him 
(Mr.  Palmer)  that  tho  debate  hnd  acquired 
an  importance  for  which  Members  had 
not  eomo  down  fully  prepared,  and  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  bo  ei- 
tremely  desirable,  for  tho  busts  intercsta  of 
those  most  impgrtaut  institutious,  tbat  at 


purpose  < 


interested  to  eipreaa  t 
;  propriety  of  the  Commis- 
ry  proposed  by  the  DoUe 
i.ord.  It  mignt  he  in  the  recollection  of 
ilic  HoU'e.  that  upon  that  occaaion  also  he 
ei|ire>sod  bis  oiiinion  that  the  Comroission, 
ould  be  an  illegal  one; 
noblo  Lord  and  the  then 
Attorney  General  said,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  GoteniDient  to  propose  the 
issue  of  any  Commission  which  should  be 
authorised  to  exercise  auy  powers  of  k 
compulsiiry  nature.  Ho  understood  the 
noble  Lord  to  say,  that  according  lo  the 
view  he  then  took  of  the  subject,  the  in- 
tended Commission  should  issue  for  the 
ly  of  receiving  (he  Tolunlary 
which  iudividuali  might  be  dis- 
posed to  tender,  and  (hat  tbey  should  not 
couipcl  the  production  of  eridenec,  mnni- 
ments,  or  docunienls.  Though  to  tbat 
extent  the  Commisiion  of  the  nnblc  Lord 
might  not  be,  airiclly  speaking,  illegal,  yet 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance,  in  con- 
sidering whether  any  Commission  ought  to 
issue,  that  tho  House  should  pay  some  re- 
gard, as  part  of  tho  clement  of  tho  ques- 
tion, to  the  reni  legal  rclalions  between  the 
universities  and  the  colleges  within  them 
niid  llie  Crown.  Tlic  univerailie*  were 
corporations  of  a  public  nature.  The  col- 
leges, on  tbc  contrary,  wore  corporationa 
of  a  private  and  charitable  nature.  The 
relations  of  the  Crown  to  the  universities 
ihcmselvcs  nere  of  a  very  unsettled  and 
undefined  character  in  point  of  law;  but, 
upon  the  other  band,  the  relations  of  tlie 
Crown  towards  the  colleges  were  perfectly 
clear,  settled,  and  definite.  The  universi- 
lica  were  corporatious  unique,  in  poiut  of 
fact,  but  bearing  a  much  closer  analogy  to 
municipal  corporntlons  for  the  government 
of  towns  than  to  any  oilier  corporationa 
known  to  the  law.  They  returned  Mem- 
bers to  that  House — an  importaut  public 
franchiEc.  They  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
of  a  civil  and  criminal  nature,  not  only 
over  their  own  body,  but  over  nil  persona 
residing  within  certain  precincts.  In  fact, 
in  every  point  of  view  the  functions  which 
they  exercised  were  of  a  public  ebaracter; 
and  be  apprehended  that  they  must  be 
dealt  wilh  upon  those  rules  of  law  which 
were  opplicable  to  public  corporations. 
Now,  there  were  of  public  corporations 
only  two  kinds — civil  and  ecclesiaatical; 
and  there  were  no  public  civil  corporations 
except  the  universities  and  the  municipal 
corporations.    The  uuiveruties  had  been 
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decided  by  law  to  be  lay  or  civil  corpora- 
tioDs;  and  therefore  no  considerations  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character  had  really  any 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  universi- 
ties. Ecclesiastical  corporations  would  be 
subject  to  spiritual  visitation,  but  that  was 
not  the  case  with  the  universities;  and  he 
apprehended,  if  they  looked  to  principle, 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  over  them 
woidd  be  the  same,  and  no  other,  than  it 
was  entitled  to  exercise  over  municipal 
corporations.  But  the  Crown  evidently 
had  no  compulsory  power  to  alter  the  char- 
ters of  municipal  corporations.  All  altera- 
tions in  such  must  be  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament;  all  corrective  jurisdiction  over 
them  must  be  exercised  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench;  and  though  it  was  true 
that  the  Crown  did,  many  years  since, 
issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
municipal  corporations,  which  was  by  most 
of  them  submitted  to,  yet  there  was  a 
doubt  then  whether  the  compulsory  powers 
intended  to  have  been  given  to  that  Com- 
mission could  or  could  not  havo  been  exer- 
cised. This  analogy,  however,  applied 
only  to  the  universities,  whilst  the  Commis- 
sion intended  to  be  issued  by  the  noble 
Lord  had  reference  far  more  to  the  colle^res 
than  to  the  universities.  With  respect  to 
the  colleges,  the  case  was  totally  diBerent. 
It  was  perfectly  settled  law  that  the  col- 
leges were  private  charitable  corporations, 
subject  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  visitors  appointed  by  the  several  col- 
leges, and  that  the  Crown  had  no  power 
whatever  to  introduce  any  changes  into 
them,  to  institute  a  compulsory  iuquiry,  or 
to  operate  upon  them  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. Parliament  alone  was  competent 
to  exercise  those  powers — powers  which  it 
possessed  over  these  bodies,  as  it  did  over 
all  other  institutions  and  property,  whether 
public  or  private,  within  the  realm.  There 
was  one  observation  which  it  was  important 
to  bear  in  mind  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Reference  might  perhaps  be  made 
to  precedents  of  Royal  Commissions  issued 
for  inquiry  into  the  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  by  virtue  of  which,  as  it  was 
supposed,  extensive  changes  had  been 
made  in  those  institutions.  The  history  of 
that  part  of  the  case  was  this : — In  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elieabeth,  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  which  purport- 
ed to  transfer  to  the  Crown  every  kind  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  which  had  been  exer- 
cised in  any  matter  spiritual  by  any  autho- 
rity before  that  time;  and  at  that  time,  as 
before  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  cousid- 


erable  period  afterwards,  it  was  commonly 
imagined  that  the  universities  and  the  col- 
leges within  them  were  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical foundations,  amenable  to  spiritual 
cognisance,  and  to  bo  governed  by  the 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  law.  And,  proceed- 
ing upon  that  notion.  Commissions  were 
issued  by  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Edward  VI.,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiry  into  the  universities  and  colleges, 
but  with  the  largest  powers  to  alter  any 
statute  of  any  college,  and  in  fact  entirely 
to  remodel  the  whole  system  as  the  Com- 
missioners might  think  fit.  The  fate  of 
those  Commissions  was  remarkable.  At 
Cambridge  very  extensive  alterations  were 
actually  made  in  the  statutes  of  a  variety 
of  colleges,  chiefly  those  of  Royal  founda- 
tion, by  the  Commissioners;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  statutes  so  altered  at  Cam- 
bridge had  been  acted  upon  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  original  legality  of  those 
altered  statutes  was  more  than  question- 
able; though,  at  the  ])rcscnt  day,  they 
would  probably  be  supported  by  those  pre- 
sumptions which  the  law  always  made  in 
favour  of  what  had  been  long  acted  upon. 
But  at  Oxford  the  case  was  quite  different. 
At  Oxford,  the  Commissioners  who  visited, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  took  upon 
themselves  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  col- 
leges, and  to  do  precisely  as  had  been  done 
at  Cambridge;  but  their  alterations  never 
were  submitted  to  in  one  single  instance. 
No  attempt  was  mado  to  enforce  them. 
They  were  a  dead  letter,  and  to  this  day 
every  college  in  Oxford  was  governed  with- 
out dispute  by  the  statutes  given  by  the 
original  founders,  subject  only  to  such 
alterations  as  the  powers  in  those  statutes 
themselves  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to 
be  effected.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest 
there,  because  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  it  so  happened  that  a  legal 
question  on  which  the  validity  of  those 
Royal  visitations  entirely  depended,  whe- 
ther the  colleges  and  universities  were  of 
lay  or  ecclesiastical  cognisance,  came  to 
bo  considered;  and  it  was  solemnly  deter- 
mined in  that  reign  that  they  were  entirely 
and  purely  lay  corporations,  with  nothing 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character  about  them, 
and  that  no  statute  giving  spiritual  juris- 
diction could  confer  upon  the  Crown  any 
such  right  over  the  universities  or  colleges. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  it  had  been 
clear,  undisputed  law,  that  the  universities 
and  colleges  were  merely  lay  corporations, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  the  civil  lair 
of  the  land  for  any  sanction  for  interfering 
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with  those  institutions.  Afterwards,  King 
James  II.  attempted  to  exercise  exactly 
the  same  powers.  That  attempt  was  gal- 
hintly  and  manfully  resisted;  and  every 
historian,  down  to  the  latest,  Mr.  Macau- 
hiy,  had  concurred  in  recording  that  action, 
in  which  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  took 
the  lead,  as  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  that 
hody,  and  as  a  just  and  nohle  assertion  of 
the  Uberty  of  the  nation  against  the  en- 
croachments of  James  II.  That  was  tlie 
history  of  past  visitations  and  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  into  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  result  certainly  was  this,  that 
whatever  these  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
might  do,  whatever  information  they  might 
obtain,  the  noble  Lord  could  not,  upon  his 
own  authority,  act  upon  it  to  the  minutest 
extent;  but  he  must  come  to  that  House 
and  ask  Parliament  to  do  whatever  he 
might  desire.  Then  the  question  that 
arose  was,  would  it  bo  possible  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
upon  evidence  obtained  by  a  Commission 
which  had  no  powers  to  obtain  evidence, 
and  which  could,  in  fact,  only  invite  those 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  universities, 
and  who  had  changes  to  propose,  to  go  be- 
fore them  and  state  their  complaints  ?  The 
case  was  embarrassed  with  peculiar  consid- 
erations. Under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  any  request 
of  the  Sovereign,  that  information  might 
bo  given,  was  one  which  ought  at  onco  to 
be  complied  with.  But  in  several  of  the 
more  ancient  and  important  colleges  of 
the  universities  there  was  this  peculiar 
and  embarrassing  circumstance,  which 
must  and  would  inevitably  operate  on  the 
minds  and  consciences  and  judgments  of 
at  least  all  those  whom  he  might  call  the 
conservative  members  of  those  colleges, 
that  they  had  all  taken  oaths  that  they 
would  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in 
every  position,  resist  the  attempt  of  any 
exterior  power  to  impose  changes  upon 
them  ;  and  also,  that  they  would  make  no 
disclosure  of  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
colleges  to  any  person,  by  means  of  which 
such  interference  might  be  promoted. 
Now,  whether  it  were  wise  or  not  that 
such  obligations  should  be  assumed  by  the 
members  of  any  corporation  under  the 
government  of  the  British  Crown,  he 
would  not  inquire  ;  yet,  undoubtedly,  the 
law  had  hitherto  allowed  those  obligations 
to  be  assumed  without  question,  and  in 
that  state  of  ciccumstances  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  there  would  be  the 
greatest  repugmuice,  the  most  conscien- 


tious difficulties,  as  to  volunteering  infor- 
mation, especially  in  matters  which  had  a 
tendency  to  produce  changes.  The  result 
therefore  would  bo  that  unless  they  were 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  law, 
unless  they  had  from  that  House  power  to 
enforce  the  information  which  was  desired, 
It  would  be  impossible  but  a  sense  of  those 
obligations  should  impose  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  from  those  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  colleges  and  universities 
was  the  most  unquestioned,  and  whose 
experience  was  the  greatest.  Now,  he 
asked  whv  should  this  Commission  issue  at 
all  ^  Where  was  the  necessity  and  occa- 
sion for  it  ?  The  noble  Lord  stated  that 
there  had  been  inquiries  of  this  description 
into  other  institutions  not  less  important, 
into  the  church  and  cathedral  revenues, 
into  the  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
charities  throughout  the  kingdom — most 
important  subjects,  without  doubt  ;  still 
he  was  free  to  say  that  with  respect  to  all 
those,  it  would  have  been  much  more  satis- 
factory and  constitutional  if  the  inquiries 
had  been  always  made  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  There  were  reasons,  how- 
ever, in  those  cases  why  some  legislative 
interference  should  take  place  ;  ajl  those 
commissions  were  really  issued  with  a 
foregone  determination,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  issued  them,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, for  patent  and  obvious  reasons,  to 
make  extensive  and  important  changes  in 
those  institutions,  to  reorganise  and  recon- 
struct the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  to 
entirely  change  the  constitution  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of 
charities,  it  was  known  that  many  of  them 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  utter  darkness, 
and  that  the  grossest  frauds  had  been  per- 
petrated. But  those  precedents  were  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  the  present  case,  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  had  not  told  them 
that  he  intended  to  introduce  any  new 
organisation  into  the  whole  system  of  the 
universities  or  colleges,  or  that  they  were 
the  seats  of  such  abuses  as  to  require 
organic  and  extensive  change.  Indeed,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  noble  Lord's 
own  view  of  the  object  which  the  Commis- 
sion was  intended  to  answer,  was  exceed- 
ingly indistinct.  With  respect  to  the 
universities,  there  were  two  most  serious 
and  important  questions  affecting  them; 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed 
that  he,  whilst  deprecating  the  proposed 
mode  of  interference,  thought  they  were 
incapable  of  improvement,  or  wished  them 
to  remain  in  exactly  their  present  position. 
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On  the  contrarj,  there  were  extensive  and 
important  improvements  which  he  trusted 
to  see  effected,  but  which  he  thought  could 
be  done  better,  more  wisely,  more  safely, 
and  more  usefully,  by  at  least  leaving 
public  opinion  in  the  universities  them- 
selves time  to  work.  There  were  two 
very  important  questions  affecting  the  uni- 
versities as  distinct  from  the  colleges,  and 
he  did  not  see  that  the  noble  Lord's  Com- 
mission was  intended  or  calculated  to  deal 
with  either  of  them.  One  affected  the 
connexion  of  the  universities  with  the 
Church,  and  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Dissenters.  To  any  change  which 
might  sever  the  universities  from  their 
present  relations  to  religion  and  the 
Church,  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  would  be  de- 
cidedly opposed  ;  but  the  noble  Lord 
justly  stated  that  this  was  a  question  de- 
pending upon  principles  and  facts  already 
perfectly  well  known,  and  as  to  which  no 
new  information  was  necessary  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Commission.  That,  there- 
fore, was  out  of  consideration  altogether. 
Another  very  important  matter,  also  no- 
ticed by  the  noble  Lord  when  he  stated 
that  there  were  only  about  1,600  students 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Palmer)  cordially  agreed  with  the 
noble  Lord,  was,  that  he  wished  to  see 
the  benefits  of  those  great  universities 
much  more  largely  extended.  But  how 
was  that  to  be  done,  and  how  did  the  Com- 
mission effectively  deal  with  the  difficulty  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  the  universities 
(he  spoke  more  particularly  of  Oxford) 
were  open  to  a  degree  of  which  we  in  the 
present  day  had  lost  all  trace  and  vestige. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  just 
about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
first  college  in  Oxford,  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  as  many  as  30,000  students  in 
that  university,  and  as  many  as  300 
licensed  halls  for  the  residence  of  stu- 
dents ;  and,  this  being  the  previous  and 
original  state  of  the  university,  it  after- 
wards came  to  pass  that  nineteen  most 
noble  foundations,  the  colleges,  were 
founded.  They  were  not  at  all  intended 
to  supersede,  and  for  a  long  period  they 
did  not  at  all  interfere  with,  the  licensed 
halU  that  existed  before  ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  during  the  troubles  of  the  Re- 
lormation  the  number  of  students  in  the 
universities  declined  very  greatly,  and  so 
by  degrees  the  universities  dwindled  to 
the  dimensions  of  colleges,  and  the  few 
endowed  halls  became  assimilated  to  the 
eoU^^.  Lord  Leicester  then  being  Chan- 
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cellor,  assumed  to  himself  the  right  to 
nominate  the  heads  or  governors  of  all  the 
halls  in  the  university,  and  that  being  con* 
ceded  to  him,  the  power  of  establishing 
new  halls  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
university  into  those  of  the  Chancellor  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this,  unless  the 
power  had  been  taken  away  by  Archbishop 
Laud's  statute,  it  remained  in  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  not  in  the  body  of  the  univer- 
sity.  Archbishop  Laud's  statute  required 
that  every  student  of  the  university  should 
be  admitted  a  member  of  one  of  the 
existing  colleges  or  halls  within  a  week 
of  his  matriculation.  The  consequence 
was  that  it  would  be  impossible,  unless 
we  reverted  to  the  old  system  of  opening 
licensed  halls,  to  augment  the  number 
of  students  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
accommodation  to  be  found  within  the 
twenty-four  existing  colleges  and  halls—* 
a  very  serious  evil,  as  it  appeared  to  him. 
He  ventured  to  point  out  another  very 
important  matter,  which  he  thought  could 
bo  obtained  by  reverting  to  the  old 
system,  and  abolishing  the  present  mono- 
poly— he  meant  the  regulation  of  expenses. 
We  had  now  a  scale  of  living,  man- 
ners, habits,  and  discipline,  which,  in  col- 
leges filled  with  large  numbers  of  students 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  where  it  had  become  traditional  through 
successive  generations,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  interfere  with.  They 
could  not  well  begin  de  novo  in  existing 
institutions;  but  nothing  would  be  more 
easy,  if  new  halls  were  opened,  than  to 
place  them  from  the  beginning  under  a 
strict  and  economical  discipline.  Let  all 
the  meals  be  in  common — no  expensive 
private  furniture  be  allowed  or  let — a  regu- 
lated scale  of  expense  and  a  system  of 
living  be  established — as  had  been  done  in 
similar  institutions  recently  founded  for 
poor  students  elsewhere — in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  students  likely  to  fre- 
quent them.  Thus  would  they  at  once 
enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  universities, 
and  diminish  the  expense.  Now,  did  the 
noble  Lord  propose  to  do  that  by  his  Com- 
mission ?  and,  if  so,  was  it  at  all  necessary 
for  that  purpose?  The  noble  Lord  ap- 
peared to  have  nothing  of  the  sort  in  con- 
templation; and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  there  were  existing  powers  in  the  uni- 
versities amply  sufficient  to  authorise  what 
he  (Mr.  Palmer)  had  proposed.  Nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  that  it  should  be 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  to  induce  the 
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•lid  of  their  own  accord,  to  make  changes 
of  that  description;  and  if  they  had  not 
been  made  hcforc,  it  was  hccausc  thcj  had 
not  been  demanded  hy  puhlic  opinion.  For 
many  years  past  this  suUjoct  had  been,  to 
ft  certain  extent,  under  discussion  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Very  learned  men 
entered  into  the  controversy,  Bishop  Cople- 
Btone,  Provost  of  Oriel,  amongst  them ; 
and  public  opinion  was  with  Bishop  Cople- 
stODC  against  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Public  opinion  would  tend  to  improvements, 
however,  in  the  long  run;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  would  do  so,  on  such  points 
fts  these,  in  the  university  itself,  as  soon  as 
out  of  doors.  These  subjects  were  really 
not  at  all  included  in  the  views  expressed 
by  the  noble  Lord  in  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  issue  a  Commission.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  and  he  confessed  he  was  most  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  hear  it,  that  the  Com- 
mission originated  in  the  noble  Lord's  mind 
wholly  out  of  a  desire  to  enable  the  col- 
leges to  co-open\to  with  the  universities  in 
the  recent  additions  which  had  been  made 
to  the  system  of  academical  instruction  hy 
the  local  authorities  themselves.  The  no- 
ble Lord  had  given  great  credit  to  the  uni- 
versity authorities  for  the  changes  they 
bad  made,  and  he  said  that  he  was  far 
from  wishing  in  any  manner  to  intei-fero 
with  the  success  of  those  measures;  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  Crown  was  to 
promote  the  success  of  those  educational 
measures,  and  to  bring  the  colleges  into 
stricter  co-operation  with  the  universities 
upon  that  subject.  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
over,  was  totally  mistaken  in  the  idea  he 
seemed  to  have  formed  as  to  the  bearing 
of  the  colleges  and  their  statutes  upon  this 
question.  He  appeared  to  think  that  in 
two  or  three  ways  the  colleges  had  a  mis- 
chievous bearing  on  the  success  of  those 
measures.  First,  the  noble  Lord  thought 
that  their  statutes  were  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  courses  of  study  in- 
troduced within  the  universities.  Why, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
such  an  idea.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  statutes  of  any  of  them  pro- 
hibitory to  the  study  of  chemistry  or  mo- 
dern history,  or  of  any  other  liberal  branch 
of  knowledge.  Nothing  could  be  more 
general,  more  enlarged,  or  more  liberal, 
than  the  statutes  of  those  colleges,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  subjects  of  study  and  the 
course  of  education,  lie  knew  it  was  so 
in  Oxford,  at  least,  and  in  the  colleges  to 
which  he  belonged.  They  offered  no  ob- 
stacle whatever  to  the  adoption  of  any  new 


courses  of  study.  Then,  if  that  were  so, 
was  Parliament  really  to  be  asked  to  dic- 
tate the  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
within  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bi-idge — to  lay  down  how  many  lectures 
in  chymistry,  in  mineralogy,  in  botany,  or 
in  modern  liistorv,  should  be  delivered  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  more  sensible  for 
the  House  to  trust  to  that  spirit  of  improve- 
ment which  it  was  admitted  had  been  acted 
on  in  the  universities — to  those  active 
minds  whose  example  was  urging  them  for- 
ward to  the  adoption  of  these  measures  ? 
The  noble  Lord  was  surely  much  in  error 
with  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  within  the  universities. 
He  had  surely  forgotten  certain  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  have  been  the  best 
evidence  that,  even  before  the  recent  al- 
terations were  introduced,  the  education  at 
the  universities  was  equal  to  that  at  any 
other  situation  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try— that  it  was  a  liberal  and  enlarged 
education,  and  one  which  was  well  fitted 
to  prepare  men  fur  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  The  noble  Lord  had  only  to  look 
round  among  his  own  colleagues  in  order 
to  find  several  distinguished  members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford — men  who  were 
educated  there  before  these  improvements 
were  introduced,  and  who  were  not  inferior 
in  practical  ability,  nor  less  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  practical  affairs  of  man- 
kind, than  any  persons  who  had  been  edu- 
cated elsewhere.  He  might  mention  t!io 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle — all  of  whom  were  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  who  were  educated  there  under 
the  old  system.  If  the  noble  Lord  looked 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House,  he  would 
find  many  similar  cases.  He  was  speaking 
of  Oxford  only,  and  he  hoped  that  no  one 
would  suppose  that  similar  testimony  could 
not  be  borne  with  reference  to  Cambridge. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  under  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  uni- 
versities, without  the  interference  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  and  without  any  of 
the  projected  changes  which  were  now 
thought  necessary  to  adapt  them  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age — under  the  old  sys- 
tem were  educated  the  very  men  who  had 
become  the  great  lights  in  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  was  now  desired 
to  introduce  into  the  universities.  Who 
was  it  that  gave  the  great  impulse  to  the 
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Btudj  of  modern  history  ?      Dr.  Arnold. 
Who  were  the  great  lights   in  geology? 
Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Dr. 
Sedgwick.    Who  were  the  great  historians 
of  the  age  ?    Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Maoau- 1 
lay;  —  all  university  men,  and  who  were; 
highly  distinguished   at   the   universities. 
He  might  even  cite  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who,  with  a  laudahle  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  universities,  were  now  pushing 
for  a   commission  of  inquiry  into   them. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  he  knew  were 
memhers   of    the   University   of    Oxford, 
members  of  whom  that  university  might 
well  he  proud,  and  who  he  believed  were 
proud  of  the  University.     The  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  suppose  that  the  desired  im- 
provements   might    meet   with    obstacles 
which  had  not  hitherto  obstructed  the  na- 
tural growth  of  improvement  in  the  uni- 
versities from  certain  peculinrities  in  the 
constitution  of  the  colleges;  and  upon  this 
subject    he  ^Mr.  Palmer)  could  not   help 
thinking  that  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  up 
the  view  entertained  by  the  highly  respect- 
able gentlemen  to  whom  ho  had  referred, 
but  which  had  been  proposed  by  them  and 
advocated  by  them  with  a  totally  different 
purpose   from   that   of    the    noble   Lord. 
Those  gentlemen,  it  was   true,  proposed 
that  all  the  restrictive  cKiuses  of  the  col- 
lege  statutes   should   be   abolished — that 
the  colleges  should  be  thrown  as  open  as 
possible — that  there  should  be  no  local  or 
birth  preferences — and  that   they  should 
c!ioose  the  best  men  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  took  place;  but  they  did  not  advo- 
cate these  views  with  reference  to  geology, 
chymistry,  or  modern  history.     They  pro- 
posed them  with   reference  to  a   general 
principle,  and  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  im- 
provement,  which   he,  for  one,  certainly 
considered  overstepped  the  limits  of  sound 
and  wise  discretion  ns  applicable  to  chari- 
table foundations;  for,  if  the  foundations 
were  noble  and  excellent   in  themselves, 
and   if   the   public   derived    benefit   from 
them,   it  would   be   extraordinary  if  they 
were  now  for  the  first  time,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  to  act  upon  the  principle 
that  they  should  abolish  something  which 
had  done   perfectly  well,  merely  because 
they  could  devise  something  better.     Was 
this  the  way  they  acted  with  regard   to 
charities  of  yesterday  ?    Why,  it  was  mat- 
ter of  everyday  experience  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that,  however  singular  might  be 
the  caprice  of  a  testator,  provided  it  did 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law,  it  was 
Ireated  as  a  thing  that  was  inviolable  and 


sacred.     That  was  the  general  principle  of 
the  law;  and  while  such  was  the  state  of 
the  law  in  general,  were  they  now  sud- 
denly, and  in  the  case  of  the  institutions 
now  under  consideration  in  particular,  to 
deviate   from   that    rule  —  not   upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  anything  absolutely 
evil  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  simply  that  some- 
thing   better   could   be   obtained?      The 
noble  Lord  referred  to  the  cases  of  birth 
preferences  and  local  preferences,  and  pre* 
ferences  to  particular  schools.     Now,  with 
respect  to  this  point,  there  were  two  emi- 
nent examples  which  he  wished  to  point 
out.     William  of   Wykeham,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  day,  founded  a  great 
institution   with    two    branches,   a   noble 
public  school  for  seventy  scholars  at  Win- 
chester; and,  in  order  that  those  scholars 
might  be  competently  provided  for  in  one 
of  the   great  universities  of  England,  he 
founded  another  institution  not  less  noblo 
at  Oxford,  whose  ranks  were  to  be  recruited 
from  that  school.     And  this  was  one  of 
the  connexions  between  the  schools  and 
the  colleges  which  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
turb. Something  of  the  same  kind  existed 
between  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    It  did  a])pcar  to  him  that  such 
ideas,  brought  forward  by  way  of  improve- 
ment,   ought    to    warn    hon.    Gentlemen 
against  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the 
academical  ret'ormers  who  proposed  them* 
It  was,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  all  pre- 
ferences, of  whatever  sort,  should  be  con- 
trolled to  some  extent  by  a  just  and  proper 
standard  of  merit,  and  that  the  persons  se- 
lected should  be  well  qualified  with  respect 
to  personal  character,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  amount  of  attainment. 
Such  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  foun- 
ders; and  there  was,  therefore,  no  neces- 
sity for  any  alteration  of  the  statutes  in 
order  to  give  eff*ect  to  their  intention  in 
those  respects,  because  they  evidently  did 
not   mean   that   incompetent    persons,   or 
persons  unworthy  of  the  charity,   should 
be  admitted   members  of  the  foundation. 
Hon.  Members  would  accordingly  find  that 
whenever  the  question  was  brought  beforb 
the  proper  judges,  it  was  always  held  that 
the  prescribed  preferences  should  be  con- 
strued in  a  liberal  sense,  and  administered 
in  a  liberal  spirit.  What  they  really  wanted 
was,  not  a  commission  to  suggest  paltry 
alterations  in  the  great  institutions  of  our 
forefathers,   but  better  means  of  giving 
effect  to  their  intentions;  because  it  really 
did  not   show  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
t  statutes  to  Im^^^vaa  \Vi»^  nJu^  vi.^\sNS^  ^ 
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masses  for  souls,  and  other  minor  provi- 
sions and  details,  were  essential  parts  of 
the  founders'  intentions.  A  just  and  true, 
as  well  as  liberal  interpretation  of  statutes, 
would  always  distinguish  the  main  purpose 
from  the  secondary  purpose  of  a  particular 
enactment;  and  he  believed  that  if  they 
brought  the  proper  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority to  bear  upon  the  question,  they 
would  find  that  whatever  abuses  existed  in 
the  colleges  had  arisen  more  from  customs 
adverse  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the 
founder  than  from  any  obstructions  offered 
by  the  statutes  to  proper  improvement. 
He  confessed  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
ought  not  to  forget  what  the  colleges 
had  already  done,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
what  the  Crown  had  not  done.  In  the 
University  of  Oxford  within  the  last  20 
or  30  years  no  less  than  12  out  of  the 
19  colleges,  which  were  previously  close 
foundations,  had  spontaneously  adopted 
a  wiser  and  sounder  and  more  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  wills  of  their  found- 
ers, and  had  opened  the  colleges,  as  far 
as  the  founders*  intentions  (so  interpreted) 
allowed  them,  to  merit  of  every  descrip- 
tion; and  with  respect  to  the  others  that 
were  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  they 
were  not  unnecessarily  alarmed,  and  if  a 
spirit  of  resistance  were  not  created  in 
their  minds  by  ill-considered  interference, 
they  would  soon  follow  the  example  of 
the  rest  of  the  colleges.  He  would  now 
contrast  this  with  what  the  Crown  had  not 
done.  It  appeared  that  by  the  existing 
law,  without  any  commission  or  any  legis- 
lative interference  with  the  wills  of  the 
founders,  the  visitors  of  the  colleges  (and 
the  Crown  was  a  visitor  of  a  great  many) 
had  the  right,  not  indeed  of  always  alter- 
ing the  statutes,  but  of  directing  how  they 
should  be  acted  upon,  interpreted,  and  ad- 
ministered, and  of  reviewing  the  statutes, 
not  only  with  respect  to  education,  but  with 
respect  to  everything  else.  They  had  the 
right  to  introduce  any  improvement  con- 
sistent with  the  statutes  of  the  founders, 
and  to  correct  any  abuses  which  might 
have  crept  into  the  administration  of  them. 
The  real  misfortune  was,  that  that  power 
had  fallen  into  abeyance;  and  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  ?  The  Crown,  as  much 
as  anybody,  or  rather  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  because,  as  he  had  said,  the  Crown 
was  a  visitor  of  a  great  many  of  the  col- 
leges, both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
all  that  it  had  done  in  that  capacity  was 
Bimply  to  act  as  judge  of  appeal  in  cases 


where  it  had  been  called  upon  to  do  so  bj 
persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved ; 
and  as  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
visitors  of  the  colleges  had  as  mu«h  power 
to  visit  and  inquire,  ex  officio,  into  their 
state  and  the  mode  of  their  administration 
as  to  entertain  the  appeals  of  persons  who 
fancied  themselves  aggrieved,  it  would  be 
a  useful  thing  if  the  noble  Lord  would  sug- 
gest means  by  which  the  Crown  could  in- 
stitute a  periodical  visitation,  and  thereby 
reform  such  abuses  as  might  have  srown 
up  in  course  of  time.  But  they  would  not 
find  that  the  Crown  had  exercised  this 
power  in  any  instance.  In  point  of  fact 
some  of  the  colleges  subject  to  the  visita- 
tion of  the  Crown  were  colleges  quite  as 
open  to  exception  as  any  of  the  others.  It 
did  appear  to  him  a  much  wiser  course  for 
the  Crown  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  colleges  over  which  it  had  a 
legal  control,  by  administering  the  existing 
law,  rather  than  to  issue  a  commission  aa 
proposed;  and  if  it  should  afterwards  be 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  further, 
or  that  other  institutions  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  Crown,  it  would  then  be- 
come a  question  whether  some  new  legis- 
lation might  not  be  necessary.  He  could 
not  help  mentioning  one  thing  more.  In 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  one  of  the  most 
richly-endowed  colleges  in  the  world,  an 
extraordinary  custom  had  grown  up,  some 
time  since,  of  the  senior  fellows  retaining 
their  large  incomes,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  their  marriage.  In  this  state  of 
matters  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Crown — to  do  what  ?  To  remedy  this 
abuse  ?  No;  to  authorise  and  legalise 
it.  And  accordingly  the  statutes  were 
recently  altered  by  the  Crown  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  senior  fellows  to  marry 
wives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the 
large  revenues  of  that  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution as  private  gentlemen,  without  refer 
ence  to  the  question  whether  the  old  sys- 
tem was  not  a  wholesome  mode  of  providing 
a  due  succession  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education,  or  whether  some  better 
mode  might  not  be  discovered  of  employ- 
ing those  large  revenues  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  benefits  of  education  in  Ire- 
land. With  respect  to  this  topic,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  forward  the  Motion  in  this 
case,  had  given  evidence  of  tho  crude  and 
dangerous  spirit  in  which  persons  who  did 
not  sympathise  with  the  universities,  and 
who  were  not  conversant  with  those  institu- 
tions, were  apt  to  approach  this  subject. 
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because   amongst   a    multitude  of    other 
things  which  the  hon.  Member  considered 
most  important,  he  found  him  stating  in 
his  Motion  that  better  laws  were  needed  to 
extend  the  permission  of  marriage  to  tutors 
of  colleges.     Now,  if  there  was  anything 
more  clear  than  another,  it  was  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  the  educating  mem- 
bers with  the  educated  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  intercourse,  and  of  securing  a  succession 
of  persons  to  receive  the  rewards  of  leam- 
mg,  who,  after  having  contributed  to  the 
work  of  education,  should  retire  and  leave 
the  yacancies  to  others  to  succeed  to  their 
place.     As  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
monastic  in  the  idea,  he  mentioned  that 
the  same  system  had  been  followed  in  all 
the  colleges  that  had  been  founded  since 
the  Reformation.     Experience  had  shown 
that  the  introduction  of  wives  and  families 
was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  intimate 
communication    which   was  desirable   be- 
tween  the  students    and   their  teachers, 
for  if  there  was  one  thing   more  observ- 
able than  another  at  Oxford,  it  was  the 
great  degree   of    separation   which   took 
place  between  the  heads  of  colleges  and 
the  other  members  of  the  university  after 
they  were  appointed  to  their  offices.     Not 
that  they  were  inclined  to  take  less  inter- 
est in  education  than  before;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  the  new  interests  and  the  new 
laws  and  necessities  of  domestic  life  obliged 
them  to  live  at  home  in  the  centre  of  their 
families,    and   to    lose    their    academical 
character,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  that 
of  the  head  of  a  family.     For  all  these  rea- 
sons he  felt  bound  to  resist  the  proposed 
Commission.    He  hoped  no  one  would  sup- 
pose that  he  entertained  any  feelings  but 
those  of  perfect  and  sincere  respect,  not 
only  for  the  motives  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
this  matter,  but  also  for  the  motives  of 
those  members  of    the   universities   from 
whom  it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ.   Some 
of  those  were  among  his  most  intimate  and 
attached  personal  friends.     lie  knew  their 
Talue  and  the  value  of  their  opinions;  but, 
in  a  question  of  this  importance,  he  could 
not  allow  his  deference  for  their  opinions 
to  prevent  him  from  expressing  his  consci- 
entious conviction   of  the    danger  of  the 
course   which  they  proposed.     Lord  Lei- 
cester, the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,    in    a    letter    to    the    university, 
dated  in  1570,  said— 

"  It  had  heretofore  been  worthily  accounted  the 
right  eye  of  this  realm,  and,  as  it  were,  a  clear 
ftiantain,  whence  knowledge  hath  flowed  to  every 
othrr  part  and  member  of  this  commonwealth, 
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not  only  clearly  kept  and  preserved,  but  most 
carefully  governed,  to  the  perfect  growing  tjxd 
increase  of  all  good  literature." 

He  believed  that  what  Lord  Leicester  said 
in  1570  had  been  true  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  was  not  less  true  now  than  at 
any  former  time;  and  he  could  have  no 
greater  evidence  of  the  inherent  value  of 
those  institutions  than  their  success  in 
thus  keeping  continual  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  varying  wants 
of  society,  in  different  ages.  He  trusted 
it  would  never  be  otherwise.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  true  way  to  in* 
crease  their  benefit  was  to  abstain  from  all 
unnecessary  experiments  upon  institutions 
of  such  value,  and  of  such  sanctity  in  the 
eye  of  the  nation — to  place  confidence  in 
them,  and  because  they  had  been  improv- 
ing to  believe  they  would  go  on  improving 
— to  enforce  the  existing  powers  before 
inviting  hasty  accusations,  crude  theories^ 
and  one-sided  views,  which  could  not  but 
end  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  and 
upon  which  if  they  legislated  at  all,  he 
ventured  to  say  they  would  run  the  great- 
est risk  of  interfering  with  the  course  of 
improvement  which  they  desired  to  pro- 
mote. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  although  a 
considerable  interval  had  elapsed  since  this 
question  was  last  before  the  House,  he 
considered  that  the  inconvenience  of  that 
circumstance  was  fully  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantage  which  they  had  derived 
from  the  delay,  which  had  afforded  time 
for  the  full  consideration  of  the  subject^ 
and  which  advantage  was  apparent  in  the 
very  moderate  and  temperate  tone  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
considered  the  subject  in  two  points  of 
view — the  legality  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  expediency  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
the  first  point,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman seemed  indisposed  to  concur  with 
those  who  altogether  denounced  the  issuing 
the  Commission  as  illegal.  [Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer  said,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
dispute  the  abstract  legality  of  the  Com- 
mission.] But,  as  the  legality  of  the 
course  had  been  disputed  by  others,  and 
might  again  be  questioned,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  frequent  instances  that  had 
occurred  in  which  commissions  precisely 
similar  in  their  character  to  these  had  been 
issued  by  the  Crown  under  the  advice  of 
the  Ministers  of  State,  commissions  simply 
of  inquiry,  simply  em^^et^  \a  ^m^  Ssir 
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formation  from  such  persons  charged  with 
the  adniinistnition  of  universities  and  col- 
Icgcft  as  were  disposed  to  give  it,  and  not 
at  all  empowered  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  those  bodies,  or  their  statutes.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  ex- 
tracts from  the  long  and  most  able  speech, 
full  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  which 
Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord  Chancellor, 
delivered  in  1832,  in  confutation  of  those 
who  alleged  that  the  inquiry  then  proposed 
into  municipal  corporations  was  illegal ; 
the  perfect  legality  of  such  commissions 
was  demonstrated  so  manifestly  in  his 
speech,  that  to  this  part  of  the  subject  no 
answer  was  offered.  The  noble  Lord  proved 
that  the  issuing  of  such  commissions,  even 
without  the  intervention  of  Parliament, 
upon  the  mere  authority  of  the  Crown, 
was  strictly  legal  and  strictly  constitu- 
tional, and  recited  a  vast  number  of  these 
commissions,  issued  of  late  years,  com- 
mencing  with  1824,  as  to  none  of  which 
had  it  been  subsequently  contended  that 
their  issuing  had  been  illegal.  In  1824, 
there  was  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  educational  establishments  in  Ireland 
maintained  wholly  or  in  part  from  public 
funds.  In  that  case,  as  in  the  present,  it 
was  admitted  that  the  Commissioners  had 
no  authority  to  compel  evidence  from  un- 
willing witnesses,  but  were  merely  autho- 
rise<l  to  obtain  information  from  those  who 
chose  to  give  it.  Next  came  the  two  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities ;  the  first,  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  these  universities  generally;  the 
second,  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  them 
separately,  both  intrusted  with  large  sub- 
jects of  inquiry,  and  both  encountering  the 
refusal  to  give  evidence  of  many  persons 
wlio  disputed  their  legality,  but  both  elicit- 
ing a  mass  of  infurmatiou  that  had  been  of 
the  greatest  use  to  Parliament.  In  1830, 
under  the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  there  was  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  parochial  bene- 
fices in  Ireland,  and  the  stipends  of  the 
curates;  a  Commission,  invested  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  powers.  In  1832,  there 
was  a  similar  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  revenues  and  patronage  of  the  Church, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
other  Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  mun- 
icipal corporations  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  relation  to  which  Commission  occured 
the  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  which  he 
Lad  already  referred;  and,  again,  in  1835, 
there  was  the  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  and  revenues  of  the  {Istablished 


Church  of  England  and  Wales.  In  all 
those  cases  the  same  objections  of  illegality 
and  of  tho  difEculty  of  eliciting  information 
were  put  forward  that  were  alleged  on  tho 
present  occasion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  colleges  and  universities,  as 
though  the  former  bodies  did  not  come 
within  the  category  of  the  lay  corporations 
existing  under  charters  from  the  Crown, 
into  which  the  Crown  had  tho  right,  as  in 
the  case  of  universities,  to  inquire.  Now, 
ho  contended  that,  though  the  Crown  had 
not  the  right,  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  the  consent  of  the  parties,  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  colleges,  yet  the 
Crown  had  a  full  right,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  to  inquire  into  all  the  particu- 
lars affecting  those  bodies.  He  believed  it 
had  been  distinctly  laid  down  that  colleges, 
equally  with  universities,  wei*e  lay  corpora- 
tions, existing  imdcr  charters  from  tho 
Crown,  either  actually  expressed  and  ex- 
tant, or,  as  in  the  case  of  colleges  acting 
by  prescription,  understood.  In  1718,  it 
was  decided  by  the  Privy  Council,  upon 
appeal,  that  the  Crown  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  visit  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  not  merely  in  respect  of 
specific  visitatorial  powers,  but  by  commis- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bentley,  it 
was  mentioned  that  a  Commission  was 
hereupon  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring, though,  in  consequence  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  disputing  its  right 
to  inquire,  it  was  not  considered  expedient 
at  tho  time  to  carry  the  matter  further. 
As  to  the  expediency  of  tho  Commission 
now  proposed,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  himself  supported  it  with  the 
strongest  arguments,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  stating  most  candidly  that 
there  were  several  and  important  altera- 
tions in  the  state  of  things  at  our  uni- 
versities which  he  considered  it  desi- 
rable, if  not  essential,  to  introduce.  Ho 
would  not  enumerate  the  various  parti- 
culars to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  referred,  but  just  refer  to  one 
of  the  most  important  among  them — the 
foundation  of  new  halls  for  students,  whom 
the  expense  of  the  present  halls  practically 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  univei*si- 
ties.  The  hon.  and  leai-ned  Gentleman 
intimated  his  belief  that  the  reason  why 
this  most  beneficial  alteration  had  not 
already  been  effected  by  the  universities 
themselves,  was  simply  because  public  opin- 
ion was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
warrant  the  step.  Now,  his  (Sir  G,  Grey*8) 
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yww  of  the  matter  was,  that,  with  regard 
to  this,  as  to  cognate  alterations,  no  more 
efficient  mode  of  influencing  public  opinion 
in  the  right  direction  could  be  adopted 
than  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
comprising  men  whose  known  character 
and  principles,  not  hostile  to,  but,  on  the 
eontrary,  friendly  to  the  universities,  should 
be  a  guarantee  that  their  only  object  was 
to  benefit  the  universities  and  the  country 
by  the  medium  of  the  universities,  and 
whose  report,  carefully  prepared  from  the 
best  information  they  could  obtain,  should 
riiow  what  had  been  done,  what  was  doing, 
and  what  remained  to  be  done.  Most  as- 
suredly the  Commission  would  be  inexpe- 
dient were  its  tendency,  in  any  degree,  to 
retard  the  improvements  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  common  with 
himself,  was  anxious  to  carry  out;  nor  did 
it  convey  any  accusation,  any  indication  of 
hostility  against  those  who  now  adminis- 
tered those  great  institutions,  whence  so 
many  advantages  were  derived  by  the 
community.  He  had  himself  too  grateful 
a  remembrance  of  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
rived from  a  residence  at  one  of  those  uni- 
Tersities — ^benefits  which  that  they  were 
not  gpreater  than  they  were,  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  institutions  or  of  the  tu- 
tors of  his  college,  but  his  own  —  to  en- 
tertain other  than  the  most  friendly  Isen- 
timents  towards  those  great  establishments. 
It  appeared  to  him — let  him  observe  while 
en  this  subject — that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  for  young  men  to  bo  induced  to 
remain  at  college  for  a  longer  period  after 
taking  their  degree  than  was  the  case 
nnder  the  present  system.  Ho  could  say, 
for  himself,  he  had  always  regretted  that 
he  had  not  remained  longer  than  he  did 
at  his  college,  after  taking  his  degree  ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  much  good  would 
be  done  by  inducing  young  men  to  pro- 
tract their  residence  at  college  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  courses  upon  general 
inbjects,  after  they  had  completed  their 
courses  upon  the  more  special  subjects  to 
which,  at  present,  university  education 
was  mainly  directed.  He  remembered, 
when  at  college,  putting  down  his  name 
to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  upon  modem 
history;  but  only  three  other  names  were 
added  to  his  own  on  the  list,  and  no  lec- 
tures, consequently,  were  given.  No  doubt 
there  had  since  been  great  changes  in  this 
respect,  and  that  the  lectures  of  the  pre- 
ient  Professor  of  Modern  History  were 
eminently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
«umy  students  who  attended   them  ;   he 
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only  now  desired  that  those  benefits  should 
be  largely  extended.  Ho  did  not  imagine, 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  that  tho 
fellows  of  the  colleges  would  consider  it 
incompatible  with  their  oaths  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  their  statutes ;  it  was 
within  his  own  knowledge  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  had  applied  for  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  to  the  alteration  of 
certain  of  their  statutes  ;  if  their  oaths  did 
not  preclude  them  from  making  an  appli- 
cation for  a  change  in  their  statutes,  it 
could  hardly  preclude  them  from  giving 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  those  sta- 
tutes. With  reference  to  the  Motion  be- 
fore the  House,  his  noble  Friend  had,  on  a 
former  evening,  stated  that  he  could  not 
vote  for  it,  because  it  might  be  considered 
as  implying  an  accusation  against  the  uni- 
versities; but  his  noble  Friend  had,  instead 
of  the  Motion,  intimated  a  course  with 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire was  so  satisfied  that  he  proposed  to 
withdraw  his  own  Motion.  The  House, 
however,  not  assenting  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Motion,  his  noblo  Friend  had  inti- 
mated that  ho  should  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till 
that  day  three  months.  As  his  noble 
Friend  had  already  spoken  to  the  question, 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  risen  to  put  the 
Amendment  in  his  stead,  and  he  begged, 
accordingly,  to  move  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned  till  that  day  three  months. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned.** 

Mr.  J.  STUART  regretted  that  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary 
should  have  taken  the  course  of  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He  should 
be  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  the 
propositions  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  acquiesced  in  by  that 
House  and  by  the  great  body  of  individuals 
whom  they  mainly  concerned.  He  wished 
particularly  to  state  to  the  House  the 
grounds  which  had  induced  him  to  put  his 
Amendment,  of  which  he  had  given  due 
notice,  on  the  paper.  The  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
from  the  consideration  of  the  House  that 
Amendment.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  chosen  to  assume — without  any  suffi- 
cient grounds — that  everybody  admitted 
the  legality  of  tho  proposed  Commission. 
The  Amendment  he  had  placed  on  the 
paper  directly  disputed  tho  legality  and 
the  expediency  of  that  Commission  on  con- 
,  atitulvonsX  g;cQ\ak!^«    "^^  ^wsiA.  V^:^-^  'sic- 
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pect  that  GoTerament  would  bare  adopted 
such  a  course — he  did  not  expect  tbej 
would  have  adopted  any  other  out  of  re- 
spect to  himself,  but  he  certainly  thought 
the  course  which  had  just  been  taken  by 
Oovernment  was  unusual,  as  its  effect  was 
to  prerent  an  independent  Member  from 
proposing  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
a  great  constitutional  question,  and  to  in- 
terrupt the  discussion  of  the  question  by 
taking  it  for  granted  there  was  no  question, 
and  therefore  no  necessity  for  any  debate 
upon  it.  His  first  reouest  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was,  that  ho  would  not  press 
his  proposition  to  adjourn  the  debate,  in 
order  to  give  him  (Mr.  J.  Stuart)  an  op- 
portunity, not  to  go  into  the  leg^l  argu- 
ment, but  to  state  such  grounds  for  his  op- 
position as  would  make  it  apparent  to  the 
apprehension  of  rational  and  unprejudiced 
men  that  any  advice  given  to  Her  Majesty 
to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  for  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  revenues  and  manage- 
ment of  any  colleges  or  halls  of  the  two 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not 
being  of  Royal  foundation,  tends  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Her 
kingdom,  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  wished 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  his 
Amendment.  He  would  at  once  withdraw 
his  own  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  the  noble  Lord, 
for  this  ready  acquiescence  in  his  request. 
He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  House  with 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  long  legal  argu- 
ment, as  the  discussion  had  already  lasted 
some  time,  and  he  should  not  be  justified 
in  such  a  course.  What  he  wished  to  do 
was  to  submit  to  Government  whether, 
after  what  had  been  conceded  as  the  law 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown — after 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  principal  law 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  that  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  management  and  reve- 
nues of  colleges  and  halls  of  the  two  uni- 
versities, if  made  in  a  compulsory  form, 
would  be  illegal — whether  it  would  be  legal 
or  expedient,  without  power  to  extract  full 
information  and  the  truth,  to  cause  a  Com- 
mission to  issue  under  the  power  of  the 
Crown  ?  Why  was  a  Commission  armed 
with  compulsory  powers  illegal  ?  Simply 
because  these  colleges  and  halls,  as  indi- 
vidual corporations,  each  and  all  had  a 
right  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  the  emolu- 


ments they  were  in  possession  of,  and 
protected  in  that  right  by  all  those  lawa 
which  protected  the  rights  and  property  of 
every  subject  in  the  kingdom.  A  Commis- 
sion, with  power  to  compel  information 
from  the  possessors  of  property  of  that  de- 
scription, would  be  as  illegal  as  would  be 
a  Commission  to  investigate  the  title  of  aa 
individual  to  his  dividends,  or  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  he  enjoyed  his  revenues. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  colleges  al 
Oxford,  where  a  number  of  individuali  en- 
joyed revenues  in  common — apply  a  Com- 
mission to  extract  information — why  it 
would  be  clearly  the  duty  of  each  individual 
to  resist  the  inquiries  of  this  Commission 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  enjoyed  hii 
property,  the  common  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, which  all  enjoyed,  being,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  law  of  England,  the 
right  of  each  individual.  Take  the  situa- 
tion of  each  individual  of  this  body,  and 
consider  it  with  reference  to  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  such  a  Commission  as  that  advo- 
cated by  the  noble  Lord— «  Commission, 
not  armed  with  powers  to  compel,  but 
only  armed  with  power  to  invite,  disc  o- 
sures — disclosures  which  the  Crown  had 
no  power  to  obtain  compulsorily.  The 
property  of  these  halls  and  colleges  waa 
enjoyed  in  common  by  each  individual.  No 
individual  had  a  right  to  give  up  or  to  dis- 
close anything  that  affected  the  rights  of 
his  fellows.  It  was  an  essential  principle 
of  the  law  of  property  that  no  man  who 
enjoyed  his  rights  in  common,  was  at  li- 
berty to  do  anything  to  affect  the  right  of 
another.  If  they  admitted  that  principle, 
where  could  they  find  the  power  to  compel 
a  man  to  disclose  that  which  which  would 
affects  the  rights  of  another?  But  sup- 
posing the  members  of  a  college  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners, 
Suppose  some  refused  to  make  disclosures, 
and  resisted  successfully  this  Commission 
armed  with  no  compulsory  powers  to  en- 
force information.  One  man,  however, 
obeys  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners, 
or  yields  to  the  wishes  of  the  Crown.  He 
discloses  what  affected  the  right  of  others^ 
and  gives  information  which  he  might  suc- 
cessfully withhold  if  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  compulsion.  He  would  ask  the  Horse 
to  consider  the  situation  of  a  man  thus  in- 
vited to  give  away  the  rights  of  a  body  of 
individuals  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that 
man  protected  by  law  from  compulsory 
measures.  He  challenged  an  answer  te 
that.  He  would  ask  whether  any  lawyer 
could  dispute  the  positicm  which  he  took^ 
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He  had  framed  his  Amendment  with  re- 
ferenee  to   those  considerations,  and   he 
eonceived   he   judged    rightly    when    ho 
laid   that   those    considerations    had    not 
oecnrred  to  the  nohle  Lord  when  he  first 
proposed  his  resolution.     The  words  of  his 
Amendment  had  been  well  considered,  the 
Amendment  had  been  temperately  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  House  these  matters. 
By  his  Amendment  he  wished  to  ask  the 
House  to  consider  whether  the  advice  to 
the  Crown  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  in- 
tite  fellows  of  colleges  to  give  away  the 
rights  of  other  fellows — in  short,  to  in- 
Tite  the  fellows  of  Colleges,  notwithstand- 
fog  their  oath,  to  obey  the  invitation  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  to  give  information 
which  should  affect  the  rights  of  others, 
was  right  and  expedient;  or  whether   it 
tended  to  the  yiolation  of  the  law  and  the 
eonstitution  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.     He 
wished  the   House    to   say  whether  the 
franchises   and  liberties  of   parties   who 
eould  not  be  compelled  to  make  disclo- 
sures, and  who  were  entitled  to  resist  in- 
quiry, should  be  forfeited  and  given  away 
by  the  aid  of  proceedings  from  which  they 
would  be  protected  by  law.     Ho  wished 
the  House  to  give  the  question  a  calm  and 
temperate  consideration.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  ought,  from  his  office, 
to  oe  the  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the   subject,  had   apparently  not 
considered  this  view  of  the  question.    The 
right  hon.  Qentleman  said  he  would  take 
it  for  granted  nobody  would   doubt  the 
legality  of  a  Commission  from  the  Crown 
without  compulsory  powers.     If  tho  com- 
mission were  merely  confined  to  the  right 
of  asking  one  person  to  betray  the  rights 
of  his  neighbour,  no  one  would  venture  to 
dispute  the  point.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had  conducted   the  argument   in 
such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  him  that  he  had 
not  given  full  and  deliberate  attention  to 
the  subject.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  done  so,  he  would  have  come  to  quite 
another  conclusion.     He   would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  had  been  suggest- 
ed.    A  number  of  commissions  since  1 824 
had  been   appointed.     What  would  have 
been  said  had  a  commission  been  appoint- 
ed  to    inquire   of    individuals   how   their 
private  property  had  been  acquired,  and 
now  it  was   enjoyed  ?     The   right  hon. 
Gentleman  named  commissions,  beginning 
irhh  tlw  year  1824,  and  endbg  with  the 


commission  in  relation  to  the  deans  and 
chapters.     But  the  present  question  stood 
on  totally  different  grounds.     The  colleges 
and  halls  of  the  universities  did  not  derive 
their  property  as  rights  from  the  Crown. 
The   deans    and    chapters   derived  their 
rights    entirely   from   the   Crown.      The 
right    hon.    Gentleman    said    that    Lord 
Brougham  had  delivered  an  argument  on 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  Uiese  com* 
missions,  which  was  of  a  kind  to  calm  and 
settle  for  ever  the  minds  of  all  men.    But 
he  would  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  House  to  recollect  that  at  the 
time  Lord  Brougham  delivered  this  opin* 
ion,  so  much  relied  on,  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  and  pledged  to  main* 
tain  the  views  and  policy  of  that  Gorem- 
ment.     The  noble  Lord*s  opinion,  under 
such  circumstances,  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  his  sincere  and  deliberate  opinion. 
The   Government  of  which  his  Lordship 
was  a  Member  at  the  time,  were  respon* 
sible  for  the  measure  at  that  time  before 
the  House  ;  and  it  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  best  support  to  a  measure 
which  was  held  by  some  to  be  illegal. 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the  value  of  tho 
right   hon.   Gentleman's  reference,   Lord 
Brougham  had  since  given  another  opin- 
ion, and  had  given  it  when  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  office,  and  not  committed  to 
the   opinions  of  any  set  of  men.     Lord 
Brougham  was  not  then   speaking  as   a 
Member  of  a  Government,  but  was  speak- 
ing the  law  of  the  land.     Lord  Brougham, 
only   within   these  last  few  weeks,   had 
delivered  another  opinion,  which  he  (Mr. 
J.   Stuart)   considered   was  weighty  and 
conclusive,  because  it  had  reference  to  the 
present  Commission.     Ho  would  refer  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  receift  opinion 
of  that  noble  Lord  ;  and  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  professed  to  be  biassed  by  the 
opinions  of  that  eminent  legal  Lord,  he 
hoped   tho   right  hon.   Baronet  and  the 
House  would  give  weight  to  that  opinion, 
as  it  was   in  favour  of  his  Amendment. 
There  was,  then,  an  end  to  the  authority 
of    Lord   Brougham,   as   quoted    by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.     How  did  the  other 
argument  stand,  which  had  been  relied  on, 
as  having  weight,  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net ?     He  said,  in  1718,  in  Bentley's  case, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Crown  had  a  visi- 
torial  power  over  the  universities.    Nobody 
doubted   that  was   so.     If  that  was  the 
right  hon.    Baronet's  proposition,   he  at 
once  agreed  to  it.     But  did  tba  t\^^  ^^'^v 
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power  of  the  Crown  ?     What,  in  fact,  that 
power  meant  ?     The  visitorial  power  was 
purely   judicial.     It    was    given    to    the 
Crown,  it  existed  in  the  Crown,  and  was 
exorcised  hy  the  Crown  to  settle  disputes 
whenever  an    appeal   was    made   to   the 
Crown  to  interfere.     Could  anything   he 
more  entirely  wide  of  the  question  than  to 
refer  to  the  visitorial  power  of  the  Crown? 
Not  only  had  the  Crown  a  visitorial  power 
exercised   through   the   Lord  Chancellor, 
but  it  had  a  visitorial  power  that  could  he 
exercised  through  a  commission.     He  con- 
ceded more  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  point  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked.     The  Crown,  as  visitor,  might 
issue  a  commission  ;  hut  could  the  Crown 
issue  a  commission  to  make  a  roving  in- 
quiry without  their  being  any  disputes  to 
Bettle  ?     It  was  plain  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman thought  that  the  Commission  about 
to  be  issued  was  a  commission  the  same  as 
that  of  the  visitorial  power.     lie  thought, 
however,  that  neither  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  nor   the   noble  Lord,  could   now 
adhere  to  that  view.     Why  did  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  refer  to  the  right  of  the 
Crown  as  visitor  ?     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  that  right,  but  no  man 
disputed  the  legality  of  a  commission  issu- 
ing from  the  Crown.     lie  had  never  heard 
any  one,  who  had  properly  considered  the 
iubject,  deny  that  power.     This  visitorial 
power  was  a  great  argument  against  issu- 
ing the  contemplated  commission.    In  what 
situation  would  the  Crown  stand  if  the  Com- 
mission departed  from  its  judicial  charac- 
ter?    It  would  act  unjustly,  because  the 
Crown  was  now  without  legol  power   to 
obtain   tho  necessary  evidence.     He   did 
not  find  that  any  lawyer  in  the  House  sup- 
ported the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord — 
a  proposition  to  which  he  had  committed 
himself  by  announcing  that  ho  had  given 
his  advice  to  the  Crown  to  issue  a  Commis- 
sion.    The  visitorial  power  of  the  Crown 
was  a  power  that  really  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  Commission, 
as  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  limited 
to  the  settlement  of  disputes.     The  visito- 
rial power  of  the  Crown  was  exercised  over 
certain  only  of  the  colleges  and  halls.     In 
some   cases   the  Crown  had  no  visitorial 
power,  it  was  lodged  in  other  bodies.     If 
the  visitorial  power  had  reference  to  uni- 
versities, qua  universities,  as  an  aggregate 
corporate  body,  which  consisted  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  individual  corporations,  what 
had  the  Crown  to  do  with  the  revenues  and 
management  of  those  bodies  ?     If  disputes 


occuiTcd  about  the  revenues  and  manage- 
ment of  colleges,  they  were  to  be  settled 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country , 
before  the  legal  tribunals  of  tho  country, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  question  of  pro- 
perty.    The  Crown  was  a  protector  in  its 
character  of  visitor;  but  it  had  no  control 
over  tho  revenue  or  management.     It  had 
no  right  to  ask  how  the  revenues  were  re- 
ceived, and  to  what  purpose  they  were  de- 
dicated.    IIow  was  it  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  send  a  Com- 
mission to  the  colleges,  to  call  upon  per- 
sons, who  were  responsible  to  each  other 
as  neighbours  having  rights  in  common, 
to  ask  them  how  they  received  the  rents, 
and  how  they  employed  those  rents  ?     Tho 
hon.  Member,  to  whose  Motion  tho  House 
owed   the    present   discussion,    suggested 
that  if  his  proposition  were  adopted — if 
such  an  inquiry  took  place — the  revenues 
of  the  colleges  would  thereby  be  greatly 
increased,  as  he  considered  that  the  col- 
lege tenants  had  too  good  a  time  of  it. 
They  were  too  comfortable,  and  enjoyed 
leases  of  a  too  beneiicial  description.     But 
if  a  Commission  were  given,  as  the  hon. 
Member  desired,  then  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  could  be  looked  into,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  he  would  produce 
a  greater  amount  of  revenue  than  was  now 
'  obtained.     But  for  whose  benefit  was  this 
increased  revenue  to  be  obtained  ?     [Mr. 
Heywood  :  For  the  colleges.]     He  heard 
the    hon.    Member   reply — The  colleges. 
But  how  that  would  occur,  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed.     He  would  ask  the 
hon.  Member  how  he  would  like  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Crown  to  come  to  him,  and 
insist  on  settling  questions  betwixt  himself 
and  his  tenants  ?  No  doubt  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  individually  receive  the  Commis- 
sioner courteously,  and  would  afibrd  in- 
formation, though  he  doubted   that;    but 
then,  if  the  hon.  Member  was  a  joint  ten- 
ant of  property,  and  an  inquiry  were  raised 
by  the  Crown  or  anybody  else  as  to  the 
rent  he  was  receiving,  if  the  hon.  Member 
in  such  a  case  chose  to  say  he  did  not  ad- 
mit tho  right  of  the  Crown  to  ask  him  for 
information,  and  that  the  Crown  had  no 
power  to  compel  him  to  give  information — 
suppose  the  joint  tenant  was  applied  to  by 
the  Crown,  and  suppose  that  tenant  might 
have  some  expectations  of  some  office  from 
the  Crown,  which  he  might  think  would  be 
assisted  by  giving  information,  what  right 
would  the  hon.  Member  have  to  prevent 
the  joint  tenant  from  giving  all  the  infor- 
mation he  chose  to  give  ?     Suppose  the 
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hon.  Member  found  that  the  joiut  tenant 
had  told  all  about  the  matter,  and  had  re- 
commended various  alterations  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  property,  would  not  the 
hon.  Member  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  protected  by  law,  and  would  he  not  feel 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his 
right  by  a  functionary  selected  by  the 
Crown?  Was  that  a  decent  course  of 
proceeding  for  a  Government  to  pursue — 
was  it  a  constitutional  dealing  with  that 
right  and  liberty  which  every  individual 
enjoyed  in  England  ?  He  did  not  speak 
simply  as  a  lawyer.  Every  one  was  law- 
yer enough  to  know  that  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  only  valuable  so  far  as  law  could 
protect  it.  But  if  they  were  to  have  a 
Commission  from  the  Crown,  without  com- 
pulsory powers,  which  was  to  give  away 
rights,  and  to  give  them  away  on  partial 
information,  to  what  would  not  such  a  pro- 
ceeding lead  ?  lie  respectfully  asked  the 
House  to  say  if  any  answer  had  been  given 
to  these  objections  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  had  said,  no 
one  was  bold  enough  to  stand  up  in  that 
House  and  assert  that  which  was  embodied 
in  his  (Mr.  J.  Stuart *s)  Amendment;  but 
he  felt  satisfied  the  suggestions  he  had 
now  made  must  have  raised  further  doubts 
in  the  acute  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who,  he  felt  as<surcd,  was  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  his  position.  He 
would  not  fatigue  the  House  with  a  long 
speech,  but  he  could  not  conclude  without 
adverting  to  some  matters  which  had  been 
introduced  and  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Mover  of  the  original  Motion.  He  admitted 
that  the  course  adopted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  more  straightforward  than  the 
course  Government  had  taken  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  could  not  be  satisfied  that 
the  suggestion  of  a  Commission  was  only 
put  forward  to  induce  the  House  to  over- 
look the  great  question  of  admitting  Dis- 
senters to  participate  in  the  emoluments 
and  honours  of  the  universities.  That  was 
the  thing  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lau- 
eashire  evidently  wished  to  see;  nay,  more, 
that  Commission  was  to  be  the  great  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
purpose.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  treated  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  as  settled  by  a 
former  speech  of  Lord  Stanley.  As  he 
(Mr.  J.  Stuart)  understood  it.  Lord  Stan- 
ley, when  a  young  man,  entertained  no- 
tions on  this  question  which  the  wisdom 


and  experience  of  his  riper  years  made 
him  entirely  doubt  the  soundness  of.  If 
the  noble  Lord  referred  to  the  speech  of 
Lord  Stanley,  he  would  see  it  would 
avail  him  as  little  as  the  speech  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Com- 
mission did  his  right  hon.  Colleague. 
The  noble  Lord  said  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  wos  not  in- 
volved with  the  question  of  issuing  this 
Commission.  The  noble  Lord  considered 
that  further  inquiry  could  add  no  informa* 
tion  to  that  which  Parliament  possessed, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  Parliament  had 
already  been  given  against  it.  What  was 
the  purpose  of  this  Commission,  and  what 
good  purpose  could  it  effect  ?  Taking  the 
universities  as  places  for  educating  the  peo- 
ple, the  noble  Lord  said,  many  of  the  col- 
leges had  property  governed  by  statutes, 
the  nature  of  which  prevented  a  more  uni- 
versal application  of  those  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  That  was  just  what  the 
Dissenters  said.  The  noble  Lord  said,  he 
wished  to  get  information,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  alter  the  statutes — to  alter  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  property,  and  thus  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  education.  This  was  just 
what  the  Dissenters  wanted.  One  of  the 
noble  Lord's  infirmities  as  a  statesman-^ 
he  admitted  the  noble  Lord  had  many 
great  qualities — was,  that  he  was  not  very 
direct  in  the  pursuit  of  on  object.  It  was 
to  be  feared  if  the  noble  Lord  obtained 
power  to  alter  the  distribution  of  collegiate 
property,  that  he  would  find  some  way  to 
admit  Dissenters  to  those  institutions.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  noble  Lord  frankly 
told  the  House  what  his  intentions  were. 
The  noble  Lord  said.  Parliament  had  got 
information  enough;  it  could  not  get  any 
additional  information,  and  he  only  wantd 
more  information  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  de- 
dicated. It  would  be  better  if  the  noble 
Lord  frankly  acknowledged  his  purpose  at 
once.  The  hon.  Mover  of  the  Motion  had 
manfully  acknowledged  what  he  did  mean, 
and  he  had  closed  at  once  with  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord,  and  had  withdrawn 
his  Motion.  The  conduct  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  more  candid  and  judicious 
with  a  view  to  his  ulterior  objects  than  than 
that  of  the  noble  Lord.  But  a  Commission 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  universities, 
so  as  to  give  a  wide  scope,  and,  as  pre- 
tended, to  make  them  more  conformable 
to  the  will  of  the  founders  and  their  sta- 
tutes, was  not  a  new  contrivance.   A  Com- 
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m0Dt  in  1647  was  lent  out,  as  the  hon.  those  who  sought  to  reeom mend  themselves 

Gentleman  knew,  with  the  view  of  abolish-  to  power.      Seekers   in  those  days  were 

ing  the  statutes  of  the  universities,  and  comparatively  unnecessary  when  there  was 

making  them  of  more  extensive  usefulness,  a  garrison  of  troops;  but  the  seekers  were 

A  great  historian  had  commented  on  the  active,  and  Anthony  k  Wood  mentioned  as 

result  of  that  Commission,  and  the  weak-  among  the  employment  of  the  Parliament* 

ness  of  the  statesman  who  advised  it.     To  ary  Commissioners  that  not  only  did  the 

the  glory  of  the  university,  at  a  period  seekers  possess  themeslves  of  the  revenue 

when  law  was   so   completely  subverted,  of  the  university,  but  they  interfered  in  the 

they  resisted  the  Commission,  and  held  a  g^mes,  for  one  of  the  memoranda  was,  that 

convocation  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  *'  on  this  day  the  Commissioners  employed 

intention  of  Parliament  to  revise  the  sta-  themselves  in  breaking  fiddles  and  destroy- 

tutes,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  exolu-  ing  garlands."     Then  the  Dissenters,  in 

dve  application  of  the  funds.    Lord  Claren-  termn  of  great  liberality  and  indulgence, 

don  in  nis  history  thus  wrote  : —  mado  another  attempt  through  the  Royal 

"  In  tWs  year,  1647.  they  had  begun  a  vitlution  authority,  and  not  through  the  Parliament, 

of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  they  finished  for  he  bogged  the   House  to  observe  that 

not  till  the  next  year;  in  which  the  Earl  of  Pern-  the  only  question  here  was,  whether  there 

broke  had  been  contented  to  be  employed  as  Chan-  ghould  be  a  Commission  with  an  authority 

rYf  ''Ii^^K*'  ^l!i''"i'^:»'^^  ^f.lf  n";'"^'*"  of  the  Crown;  that  there  might  be  a  Com- 

to  defend  the  nghts  and  privileges  of  the  University.  ..          •ii           %      •        ^r»i« 

Notwithstanding  which,  out  of  the  extreme  weak-  mission  with  the  authonty  of  Parliament, 

neeiofhisundersUndingand  the  miserable  compli-  no  one  denied;  but  here  the  question  was 

anseof  his  nature,  he  suflbred  himself  to  be  made  a  upon  the  mere  prerogative  of  the  Crown; 

property  in  joining  with  Brent.  Prynne.  and  some  ^nj  lie  charged  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 

committee-men   and   Presbyterian  ministers,   as  r  ai.     n                   a     'xu     j  •  •       au    n 

Commissioners  for  the  Parliament,  to  reform  the  ^^  ^^^  Government  with  advising  the  Crown 

diteipline  and  erroneous  doctrine  of  that  fttmous  to  use  its  prerogative  to  the  great  injury 

nniversity    •    •    •    which  the  whole  body  of  of  the  Crown,  by  the  violation  of  the  rights 

the  university  was  so  fiu*  from  submitting  to.  that  and  properties  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown 

**?^ '"^^  *^w^'' TJi?^''''°\?^''' ^^^^^^' !^'":  ^ho    are    entitled   to   its  special  protec- 

nal  renown  (being  at  the  same  time  under  a  stnot  ^.           ,,^   ^  ^     i.      i              j       *».  ^     ^l 

and  strong  garrison  put  overthem  by  Parliament.  t>on-      What  t<wk  place  under  that  Other 

the  King  in  prison,  and  all  their  hopes  desperate),  visitation  in  1687,  when,  again,  under  the 

passed  a  public  Act  against  it.  that  no  man  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  violent  measures 

contrary  opinion,  nor  the  Assembly  of  the  Divines  ^g^e  resorted  to,  to  force  a  Dissenter  upon 

^Zl::L'^:arUlJ:TZ'^)':::r.i:tr^  MagdalenCoHege?  ThatcoHege  w«  one 

to  make  any  answer  to  it ;  nor.  indeed,  is  it  to  be  of  'he  colleges  in  Oxford,  the  endowmento 

answered,  but  must  remain  to  the  world's  end  as  of  which   were    the   least   applied  to   the 

a  monument  of  the  learning,  courage,  and  loyalty  purposes  of  education.     [Mr.    HeyWOOD  : 

of  that  excellent  pUce."  ^^^^^  j^^^r !  ]  He  inferred  from  that  cheer 

The  same  course  of  a  resort  to  a  "  strong  that   the   hon.    Member  for  North  Lan- 

ffarrison '*  to  enforce  obedience  could  hardly  cashire   and   his  friends  were  of  opinion 

be  adopted  now.     But  where  was  the  dif-  that  the  revenues  in  question  *'  ought"  to 

ferenoe  in  the  case  of  those  persons  who  be  employed  for  educational  purposes.  But 

refused  to  submit  to  the  Commission,  if  in-  be  it  observed  that  if  they  were  so,  such 

stead  of  troops  they  were  compelled  to  sub-  application  would  be  contrary  to  the  ex* 

m\t  by  bribes,  and  by  hopes  and  expecta-  press  letter  of  the  law  by  which  their  ap- 

tions  of  advantage,  for  there  were  always  propriation  was  settled  and  controlled.  And 

mean  motives  to  be  found  actuating  indi-  if  by  law  there  existed  no  right  in  any 

viduals  belonging  to  large  bodies  ?     In  the  other  quarter  to  force  the  application  of 

instance  to  which  he  had  referred,  it  was  the  revenues  to  purposes  of  general  educa- 

stated  by  Anthony  i  Wood,  there  were  to  tion,  he  took  it  to  be  clear  that  such  appli- 

be  found  the  names  of  men  connected  with  cation  could  not  be  constitutionally  effected 

the  university  who  supported  the  Coramis-  by  any  other  authority.     Yet  the  Coromis- 

don;  those  men,  he  said,  were  a  pitiful  set,  sion  contemplated  or  advised  by  the  noble 

And  were  known  by  the  name  of  •*  Seek-  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  was 

•rt."     He  did  not  use  the  word  in  an  of-  the  suggestion   of    another  authority   by 

fensive   sense,  but  the  hon.  Member  for  which  this  diversion  of  the  endowments  of 

North  Lancashire  was  in  one  sense  a  seeker  Magdalen  College  to  purposes  other  than 

himself.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  those  stipulated  by  the  conditions  of  such 


•hon.  Member  deserved  the  epithet  used  by 
•Anthony  a  Wood,  and  that  he  was  one  of 


endowments,  might  be  effected,  although 
there  was  no  warranty  for  it  by  law.     He 
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freely  admitted  that  Magdalen  College  did 
enjoj  very  large  endowmentB;  and  if  that 
noble  eollege  possessed  no  other  claim  but 
these  laws,  prescribing  and  limiting  their 
application  away  from  purposes  of  general 
education,  on  the  gratitude  of  Englishmen, 
eTery  loyer  of  liberty  and  of  his  country 
ought  to  feel  himself  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  the  college  in  question  for 
the  noble  stand  which  it  had  made  in  their 
defence.  It  had  earned  a  title  to  this  gra- 
titude by  the  determined  and  resolute  re- 
sistanee  it  had  opposed,  in  evil  times,  to 
the  attempt  at  imposing  upon  it  by  royal 
mandate  a  head,  in  the  person  of  a  Dis- 
senter from  the  established  religion  of  the 
State,  with  an  exercise  of  violence  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  Ho  quoted  this  fact  on 
an  authority  from  whi^h  he  believed  no 
Gentleman  who  heard  him — on  whatever 
side  of  the  House  he  might  be  sitting — 
would  dissent.  He  meant  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  his 
admirable  history,  described  with  glowing 
eloquenoe  the  gallant  struggle  maintained 
by  the  authorities  of  Magdalen  College 
against  the  intruding  nominee  of  James 
II.  He  contended  that  no  Eno^lishman, 
not  dead  to  every  emotion  of  public  spirit, 
and  every  impulse  of  the  love  of  consti- 
totional  liberty,  could  read  that  noble  pas- 
sage he  was  referring  to  without  feeling 
grateful  that  Magdalen  College  possessed, 
as  it  did  at  the  time  of  its  great  contest 
with  the  royal  prerogative,  those  vast  en- 
dowments which  had  sustained  it,  without 
being  bound  to  their  appropriation  to  pur- 
poses of  general  education.  He  contended 
that  Magdalen  had  thus  established  for  it- 
self a  title  to  the  unbounded  gratitude  of 
those  even  who  would  now  support  the 
Issue  of  a  Commission  destined  to  compel 
her  once  more  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  intervention  with  her 
rights  and  her  property.  Thus,  he  con- 
eeived,  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  for  nrgiiig  upon  all  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  support  the  project  of  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  they  call  themselves  Whigs 
Of  Radicals,  the  fact  that,  in  advocating 
the  possible  application  of  the  endowments 
of  Mi^alen  to  the  object  of  a  scheme  for 
extending  general  education,  they  would 
be  eommitting  signal  injustice  on  an  es- 
tablishment, the  conduct  of  whose  mem- 
bers in  a  period  of  very  great  peril  and 
▼iolence  had  entitled  it  to  the  respect  of 
all  Englishmen  who  desired  to  uphold  the 
eenstitntion.     It  was  that  spirited  conduct 


which  had  led  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  on  which  had  been  founded  the 
subsequent  greatness  and  the  ascertained 
liberties  of  our  country,  as  they  now  ex- 
isted. It  had  led,  among  other  memorable 
consequences,  to  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops;  and,  in  short,  by  its  vindication 
of  those  rights  with  which  the  new  Com- 
mission advised  by  the  noble  Lord  would 
now  interfere  in  a  manner  virtually  to  ab- 
rogate, he  might  say  it  had  mainly  con- 
duced to  the  establishment  of  our  present 
liberties,  and  the  security  which  the  law 
had  ever  since  extended  to  our  public  and 
our  private  rights.  For  such  benefits  the 
course  projected  by  the  noble  Lord  would 
be,  indeed,  but  an  ill  return.  He  would 
not  much  longer  detain  the  House.  His 
object  had  been  merely  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  some  very  grave  considerations, 
which  the  advisers  of  the  Commission  that 
the  noble  Lord  desired  to  issue,  appeared  to 
have  totally  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the 
general  question  now  before  them.  He 
had  spoken  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
House  to  interfere,  so  as  either  to  postpone 
or  to  prevent  the  piomulgation  of  that  new 
Commission  which  the  noble  Lord  had  de- 
clared he  would  advise  the  Crown  to  issue. 
He  maintained,  in  conclusion,  that  there 
was  no  auihority,  legally  or  constitutionally 
speaking,  in  favour  of  such  a  measure.  All 
authority,  derived  from  cases  of  analogous 
facts  was  directly  against  it;  and  ho  would 
boldly  defy  any  one  with  any  pretension  to 
the  character  of  a  lawyer  to  vindicate  such 
a  proceeding.  Such  a  Commission  was  in 
itself  illegal,  because  it  was  not  consonant 
to  the  law  of  England  to  issue  Commis- 
sions authorising  those  named  in  them  to 
call  on  individuals  or  bodies  corporate  to 
come  before  them,  not  under  compulsion, 
but  upon  invitation,  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  their  own  particular 
revenues  or  endowments,  when  such  evi- 
dence might  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
such  bodies  or  individuals,  or  such  of  them 
at  any  rate  as  declined  to  concur,  and  were 
averse  to  the  tendering  of  such  evidence. 
He  would  protest  against  the  Commission 
as  one,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  technical 
conditions,  opposed  to  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Amendment  proposed — 

''  To  leave  out  from  the  first  word  '  That'  to 
the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
<  any  advice  eiven  to  Iler  Majesty  to  issue  a  Royal 
Commission  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Re- 
venues and  MBA&igQi&NcA*  ^^  vd^  K^t^^^tk  tst '^&3h!^ 
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of  the  two  UniTenities  of  Oxford  Mid  Cambridge, 
sot  being  Rojal  foundations,  tends  to  a  violation 
of  tho  Laws  and  Constitution  of  Iler  Kingdom,  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Iler  Majesty's  sub- 

instead  thereof. 

Question  proposod,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.*' 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  ad- 
Ticc  which  had  been  given  to  the  Crown 
bj  its  Ministers  to  issue  that  Commission. 
But  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  make  some  observations  on  the 
altered  tone  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary  on  the  present  occasion, 
from  that  which  he  adopted  on  a  former 
erening  when  speaking  from  his  brief,  as 
it  were,  on  this  same  subject.  To-night 
that  tone  was  totally  different  from  the 
noble  Lord's  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  must  add,  however,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  was  much  more  mo- 
derate than  that  adopted  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  whose  Motion  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  risen  to  support.  Various  ob- 
servations had  been  made  on  tho  objects 
originally  proposed  by  these  institutions, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  hi- 
therto carried  out.  On  that  subject  it  was 
not  his  intention  now  to  enter,  further  than 
to  remark  that  although  it  might  not  be 
desirable  to  invest  the  Government  with 
compulsory  powers  to  the  extent  advocated 
by  some  Gentlemen,  for  the  diffusion  of 
general  education,  he  did  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  Government  to  do  its  best  to 
guard  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  generally 
against  imposture  of  every  kind,  and  to 
provide  a  proper  place,  either  through 
colleges  or  universities,  whichsoever  ^hey 
would,  where  persons  should  be  maintained 
who  were  known  as  individuals  qualified  to 
give  the  sort  of  instruction  that  it  was  de- 
sired these  pupils  should  receive,  and  where 
the  pupils  so  taught  by  them  should  re- 
ceive, on  quitting  their  classes,  some  sort 
of  certificate,  to  show  that  they  had  duly 
qualified  themselves  for  the  professions 
lliey  had  respectively  chosen.  Whether 
this  object  might  be  more  conveniently 
attained  by  the  grant  of  degrees  or  di- 
plomas, or  how  otherwise,  he  was  not 
now  prepared  to  say.  The  one  impor- 
tant thing  was,  that  persons  should  be 
duly  qualified  to  teach  those  who  repair- 
ed to  them  for  instruction,  and  should 
be  known  and  rpcognis^  as  filling  such 


position.  Whether  the  Commissioii  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  advised,  or  was  dis- 
posed to  advise  the  Crown  to  issue,  was 
or  was  not  legal,  was  a  technical  question 
with  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  deal. 
By  far  a  more  important  question  turned 
upon  the  consideration — first,  of  what  the 
nature  of  that  Commission  was;  second,  of 
whom  that  Commission  was  to  be  com* 
posed.  Now,  for  his  own  part,  he  waa 
somewhat  sceptical  about  what  the  results 
of  this  Commission  were  really  likely  to  be 
when  he  turned  to  the  proceedings  of  for* 
mer  Whig  commissions.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  a  somewhat  analogous  com- 
mission, issued  in  the  **  good  old  times" 
(the  phrase  "  good  old  times"  always  im- 
plying some  period  at  which  the  Whigs 
had  been  in  power).  It  was  dated  in  the 
year  16  JO,  when  a  Whig  Government  sent 
down  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state,  condition,  and  revenues  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  The  commission 
authorised  and  empowered  the  Commis- 
sioners therein  named  to  go  down  to  the 
said  universities,  and  *'  require  the  profes* 
sors,  heads,  masters,  regents,  graduates, 
and  scholars  of  those  establishments  to 
come  in  and  compeer  before  the  com- 
mission, and  answer  to  all  inquiries  the 
latter  might  be  minded  to  address  to  them 
anent  the  state  and  discipline  in  which 
their  houses  wore  severally  maintained—- 
the  morals  and  deportment  of  masters  and 
scholai*8,  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given,  the  punishments  inflicted,  and  also 
anent  the  revenues  and  endowments  of 
such  colleges,  their  amount,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  disbursement,  &c."  And 
all  parties  whom  the  commission  were  em- 
powered to  cite  before  them  were  also  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  of  any  impro- 
propriety  or  offences  of  which  they  might 
be  cognisant  in  any  members,  of  whatever 
condition,  of  the  said  houses,  &c.  He 
(Mr.  Drummond)  was  much  afraid  that  the 
authority  from  whence  he  drew  this  strange 
document  must  himself  have  been  a  sad 
wicked  old  Tory,  from  the  sarcastic  re- 
mark with  which  he  dismissed  this  com- 
mission, namely,  "it  being  so  easy  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  masters  of  these 
universities  had  been  guilty  of  great  crimes 
— seeing  that  they  held  places  of  prefer- 
ment." The  Commission  now  in  question 
before  the  House  might  only  depend,  as  to 
its  beneficial  character  or  otherwise,  on  the 
character  of  those  who  would  compose  it, 
and  on  their  views  about  "  places  of  pre- 
ferment."   But  be  confessed  that  he  forest 
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saw  oinch  possible  danger  from  the  prece- 
dent that  the  noble  Lord's  advice  as  to 
this  Commission,  might  establish.     If  the 
Qaeen  could  be  advised,  however  the  ques- 
tioD  of  law  or  constitutional  usage  might 
ataod,  to  issue  this  Commission  authorising 
Her  Commissioners  to  inquire  how  these 
collegiate    institutions   used  or  managed 
their  property,  he  wanted  to  know  how 
thej  were  to  guard  against  the  issue  of  a 
Commission,  some  day  or  other,  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  in  which  the  Queen  used 
Her  property  ?     He  would  ask,  seriously, 
who  was  to  guarantee  them  from  such  a 
dilemma  as  that  ?     It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  noble  Lord  must  have  fallen  into  an 
error  into  which  heads  of  government  were 
somewhat  apt  to   fall.     He  thought  the 
noble  Lord  must  have  committed  the  error 
of  originating  a  measure  of  this  kind  and 
importance  from  himself,  without  previously 
submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  his 
own  Cabinet,  and  there  taking,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  opinions  of  those  who  could 
have  better  advised  him  on  the  legal  and 
constitutional  points  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion.    Certain   he  was  that  nobody  who 
knew  anything  about  the  legal  and  consti- 
tutional elements  in  question  would,  even 
for  a  moment,  have  advised  the  issue  of 
a  Commission.     He  must  confess,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  believed  the  universi- 
ties had  become,  from  lapse  of  time  and 
other  circumstances,  totally  inadequate  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  a  manner  and  to 
the  full  extent  which  the  public  might  ex- 
pect and  desire.     But  the  mode  by  which 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  ought  not  to  be  by  the 
issue  of  such  a  coronussion  as  that  pro- 
posed which  would  interfere  with  the  pro- 
perty and   rights   of  the   colleges.      The 
thing  we  ought  to  do  was  either  to  open 
the  halls  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Noncon- 
formists, or  else  to  give  grants  of  public 
money  to  build  colleges,  one  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  another  for  Nonconformists, 
while  we  left  the  degrees  and  honoura  of 
the  universities  open  to  all.     It  was  per- 
fectly impossible  for  them  to  continue  the 
universities  merely  as  parts  of  the  Church 
Establishment  after  they  had  themselves 
destroyed  that  Church  Establishment,  and 
after  that  House,  containing  so  many  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  tlfe  Establishment,  sat 
nightly  in  judgment  upon  it.     A  great  fal- 
lacy ran  through  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  opened  this  debate  as  to 
the  things  which  ought  to  be  taught  at  the 
universities.     The  two  principal  parts  be 


alluded  to  were  modem  history  and  mo- 
dem languages.     With  respect  to  modem 
history,   he  (Mr.  Drummond)  did  not  ex- 
actly know  what  was  meant  by  it.     Whigs 
were  famous  for  writing  political  pamphlets 
which   they  called   histories;    one   might 
begin  with  Fox's  History  of  James ^  and 
go  down  to  the  latest  that  had  come  out; 
and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  that  it 
was  very  important  that  these  things  should 
be  taught  to  the  rising  generation,  he  (Mr. 
Drummond)  must  differ  from  him.     How- 
ever, it  was  a  matter  of  taate.     With  re- 
spect to  modern  languages,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  in  error.     There  was  a  great 
advantage   in  the   knowledge  of  modem 
languages  to  those  whd  had  to  mix  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  were  spoken; 
but  it  was  wholly  erroneous   to  suppose 
that  you  could  ever  derive  the  same  ad- 
vantage from  the   study  of  modem  lan- 
guages as  of  ancient.     There  was  a  little 
error,  likewise,  as  to  the  object  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  teaching  of  languages  at  the 
universities.     It  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  subsequent  use  to  be  made  of  those 
languages  than  the  learning  to  fence  or  to 
dance    had   to  do  with   the    subsequent 
walking.     You  were  not,  because  you  had 
learned  to  fence,  to  go  parrying  carte  and 
tierce  through  the  world;  but  you  had  not 
proper  power  over  your  limbs  unless  taught 
in  these  exercises.     »So  with  the  learning 
of  the   languages;    the   great   advantage 
was  that  the  mind  was  thereby  exercised 
in  a  way  in  which  it  could  not  be  by  any 
other  means.    Illustrations  might  be  found 
in  that  House  during  the  last  century; 
those  who  had  been  most  distinguished  in 
Parliament  were  those  who  had  been  most 
learned  while  at  college.     The  knowledge 
of  German  had  been  particularly  specified. 
You  would  find  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons everywhere  abroad  well  versed  in  Eng- 
lish than  you  would  find  English  people 
well  versed  in  continental  languages;  and 
the  reason  assigned  abroad  was  that  Engn 
lish  literature  was  not  only  so  much  richer, 
but  so  much  purer  —  that  English    was 
necessary  for  those  who  chiefly  exercised 
themselves  in  light  reading,  because  the 
light  reading  on  the  Continent  was  so  cor- 
rupting and  vicious.      Now,   there  were 
many  persons  here  exceedingly  alarmed  at 
the  introduction  of  Popery.     Even  if  they 
were  right  instead  of  wrong,  in  point  of 
fact  there  was  far  greater  danger  to  this 
country  from  the  introduction  of  German 
literature,  filling  people's  minds  with  that 
abominable  system  of  neology.    If  ther^ 
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WM  a  quariar  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
jeftloas,  it  was  the  north  of  Qermanj,  and 
eepeeiallj  Prussia.  He  (Mr.  Drummond) 
Terj  much  disliked  ererything  that  came 
from  that  quarter.  In  politics  Prussia  was 
the  most  treacherous  of  all  countries  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  last  war;  it  was  the 
most  base;  it  followed  this  country,  or 
France,  according  as  it  could  obtain  some« 
thing  for  itself.  It  was  a  Minister  of 
Prussia  who  was  the  last  that  was  oon- 
Tioted  of  receiving  money  to  betray  his 
oountry.  Prussia  vras  the  great  centre 
from  which  all  the  neology  of  Europe  came 
forth.  If  there  was  one  thing  against 
which  the  universities  onght  most  to  be 
warned,  it  was  the  suffering  German  litera- 
ture to  become  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
of  English  youth.  He  was  eiccedingly 
^ad  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was 
moved.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  That  Mo- 
tion is  withdrawn.]  It  was  to  be  moved 
again,  he  hoped,  as  it  would  give  Ministers 
as  opportunity  of  remembering  *'  that  sec- 
ond thoughts  were  best." 

Mft.  E.  H.  BUNBURY  should  confess 
himself  much  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
Just  sat  down.  He  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Stuart)  to  ar- 
gue, that  as  it  would  be  illegal  if  the 
Crown,  of  its  own  authority,  were  to  issue 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing certain  arbitrary  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  unit crsi ties,  or  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  colleges,  it  was  illegal  to  at- 
tempt to  do  it  by  a  circuitous  process.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  precisely  the  same 
argument  might  with  equal  force  have  been 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Commission,  and  to  that  also  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  and  he 
night  add  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  found  his  argument  upon 
the  principle  that  they  ought  to  legislate 
irst  and  inquire  afterwards.  But,  to  enter 
more  closely  into  the  consideration  of  the 
question  before  the  House,  here  they  had 
a  eertain  number  of  very  grave  charges 
brought  against  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  and,  without  saying  how 
far  those  charges  had  a  foundation  in  truth, 
he  would  say  this — that  there  were  a  great 
Attmber  of  persons  who  ought  to  be  ac- 

Juainted  with  the  constitution  and  condi- 
lon  of  those  universities.  The  ignorance 
that  prevailed  out  of  doors  respecting  them 
formed  a  reason,  not  for  refusing  but  for 
granting  inquiry,  and  therefore  he  should 
•tipport  inquiiy,  with  a  view  to  reform. 


One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Peacock, 
the  dean  of  Ely,  stated  that  that  nniver* 
sity  had  undergone  few  essential  ehangea 
during  the  last  three  centuries.     Surely 
when  they  looked  around  them  in  the  world 
they  could  not  avoid  coming  to  the  eonelu* 
sion  that  such  an  institution  could  not  ha 
allowed  to  stand  still  in  the  midst  of  gene- 
ral progress.     It  further  appeared  to  him 
that  in  instituting  this  inquiry  they  must 
not  content  themselves  with  such  informa* 
tion  as  volunteer  witnesses  might  supply, 
for  very  manv  fellows  of  colleges  knew 
nothing  of  their  constitution  or  adroinistra* 
tion.     Those  matters  were  not  so  open  or 
so  simple  as  that  any  of  the  fellows  could 
bring  all  the  details  under  the  notice  of 
a  Royal  Commission.     Then,  as  to  what 
was  even  now  known  of  their  constitution. 
Dr.   Peacock  stated,  that  thouffh  graces 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  sen- 
ate, yet  they  were  never,  as  in  that  House, 
accompanied  by  such  statements  as  would 
enable  those  who  voted  them  to  know  whe- 
ther they  wore  right  and  proper  or  not, 
and  there  might  not  be  five  persons  in  the 
senate  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
the  facts.     He  could  not  therefore  concur 
in  opinion  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Newark,  that  the  issuing  of  a  Com- 
mission  of  Inquiry  was  objectionable  upon 
the  grounds  he  had  stated.     Nothing  was 
so  easy  as  to  say  it  was  *'  unconstitutional*' 
to  issue  such  a  commission ;  but  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  it  was.     Until  some- 
thing like  an  argument  had  been  advanced 
on  the  subject,  he  should  be  content  to 
allow  the  question  to  be  determined  accor- 
ding to  the  precedents  already  made  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  other  commissions  of 
inquiry.     For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
actuated   by   any   feeling  of  hostility  to 
either  of  the  universities.     With  one  of 
them  (Cambridge)  he  had  tho  honour  to 
have  been  connected,  and  it  had  ever  been 
a  souree  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  him 
that  he  had  been;  but,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  universities,  he  wished  to  have  the 
inquiry  instituted.     Many  grave  charges 
had  been  brought  against  them,  some  of 
which,  he   believed,   had  no   foundation. 
The  universities  had  been  censured  for  not 
doing  things  which  it  was  altogether  im- 
possible, and  they  had  no  power,  to  do.     It 
was  only  fair  they  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  clearing  away  those  unfounded  re- 
proaches against  them.     He  knew,  and  it 
pained  and  grieved  him  to  know,  that  very 
many  of  the  charges  made  against  the  uni^ 
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Teniiies  were  unfounded;  he  thought  the 
inqoiry  was,  therefore,  essential  for  their 
ewn  sakes.  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
eolleges  to  remedy  many  of  the  abuses 
eomplained  of.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged,  or  some 
means  should  be  afforded  for  the  remedy 
of  such  evils.  If  not,  the  publio  should 
be  fairly  and  fully  informed  that  it  was  not 
by  the  fault  of  the  colleges  such  abuses  as 
those  complained  of  existed,  but  because 
there  was  no  power  to  remedy  or  remove 
them.  Even  though  a  Royal  Commission 
conferred  no  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  it  would 
at  all  events  throw  a  degree  of  light  upon 
the  working  of  the  universities  and  their 
fbtore  prospects  might  be  improved  con- 
siderably by  it.  He  believed  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  found  in  obtaining  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  competent  to  give  it.  He 
was  sure  of  that,  at  least  with  respect  to 
Cambridge;  but  he  was  also  satisfied  that 
competent  witnesses  would  come  forward 
from  hoth  universities  fairly  and  volunta- 
rily to  give  every  information  in  their 
power.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  be  a 
one-sided  inquiry-— on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  open  to  all  parties — ^heads  of  colleges 
— ^professors — tutors — and  all  who  were 
best  qualified  to  give  information.  If  the 
universities  were  so  faultless  as  it  was  said 
they  were,  and  that  the  charges  against 
them  were  unfounded,  surely  those  imme- 
diately and  directly  interested  in  them 
would  he  the  first  to  come  forward  to  be 
examined.  He  believed  the  changes  which 
ought  to  be  effected  in  the  universities 
were  constitutional  changes,  and  not  those 
which  night  be  made  by  themselves  or  by 
the  powers  now  vested  in  them.  If  the 
proposed  inquiry  was  issued,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  universities  were  trammelled 
at  every  step,  and  that  they  possessed  no 
power  whatever  to  remove  or  remedy  the 
evils  which  existed.  It  was  said  that  they 
had  power  to  reform  themselves,  and  that 
they  would  do  so  gradually.  Hebelieved  they 
had  no  such  power,  and  that  they  could 
never  reform  themselves.  Public  opinion 
bad  not  the  same  effect  upon  the  universi- 
tiea  aa  it  exercised  over  many  other  insti- 
tutions. It  was  said  public  opinion  would 
gradually  produce  its  effects  on  them,  and 
that  it  was  as  influential  in  the  universities 
«s  anywhere  else.  He  did  not  think  so. 
He  was  aware  of  the  slow  effects  of  public 
opinion.  With  respect  to  the  changes  that 
it  might  be  found  expedient  to  introduce, 
lie  was  far  from  thinkmg  that  they  ought 


to  be  confined  to  this  or  that  branch  of 
learning,  or  to  a  particular  course  of  lee* 
tures.  The  evils  which  demanded  a  remedy 
lay,  he  feared,  much  deeper ;  for  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  universities  appeared  to 
him  to  require  considerable  change,  and  he 
held  that  Parliament  ought  to  do  for  them 
that  which  they  were  unable  to  do  for 
themselves.  Many  hon.  Members  were 
probably  not  aware  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  changes  were  made,  or  almost  any 
proposition  introduced  in  either  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  every  instance,  the  motion, 
or  grace  as  it  was  called,  must  be  submitted 
to  what  might  be  termed  a  select  commit- 
tee ;  and  they  not  only  collectively,  but 
individually,  possessed  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  it  a  veto,  one  dissentient 
voice  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  grace 
being  submitted  to  the  senate ;  and  this 
senate  was  a  body  highly  democratic,  with 
all  the  evils,  but  none  of  the  advantage, 
of  democracy;  and  yet,  in  that  assembly 
motions  were  decided  without  discussion 
and  without  amendment,  for  they  must  be 
accepted  in  toto,  or  wholly  rejected.  Now, 
he  would  appeal  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  popular  assemblies,  to 
say  if  such  constitution  could  be  considered 
tolerable.  He  was  ready  to  admit  great 
and  beneficial  changes  had  been  carried 
into  effect  in  the  universities;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  various  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sities might  be  well  brought  before  a  com- 
mission. That  relation  was  of  recent 
growth,  and  was  not  connected  with  the 
original  constitution  of  the  universities ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  important  for 
the  Commission  to  consider  whether  it 
might  not  be  left  open  to  persons  desirous 
of  a  university  education  to  follow  their 
studies  without  the  restraints  of  any  col- 
lege, which  could  be  done  with  less  harm 
to  discipline  than  was  generally  imagined. 
The  present  connexion  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  university  presented  difficuU 
ties  to  the  advance  of  education  which 
would  be  felt  more  and  more  in  proportion 
as  the  sphere  of  learning  was  enlarged ; 
and  even  now,  while  the  tutors  of  colleges 
were  fully  engaged,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  eminent  university  professors  were 
lecturing  to  yearly  decreasing  audiences. 
He  hoped  the  instructions  issued  to  the 
Commission  would  enlarge,  rather  than 
narrow,  the  field  of  inquiry ;  and  on  no 
point  did  there  appear  to  be  a  greater 
unanimity  of  opinion  than  on  the  necessity 
of  having  a  joined,  and  not  a  aa^ajeaitA^ 
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Commission.  Beliering  that  the  issuing 
of  the  Commission  wns  perfectly  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown — that  it  was  not  only 
expedient,  but  highly  desirable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  universities  themselves — that 
it  would  free  them  from  much  unfounded 
calumny  and  misrepresentation — and  that 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  tend  to  good,  he 
would  Tote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire,  if  it  was  then 
before  the  House,  and  would  certainly  vote 
against  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Newark,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  founded  entirely  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  upon  one 
point  I  am  glad  I  can  entirely  concur  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down — I  mean  in  the  description 
e  has  given  of  the  motives  which  he  be- 
lieves have  actuatofl  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  with  respect  to  this  Motion.  I 
at  once  freoly  admit  that  I  believe  those 
motives  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
professions  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  with  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  the  universities ;  and  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  make  this  admission 
in  terms  the  most  unreserved,  as  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  itself  it  will  be 
my  absolute  duty  to  express  a  very  strong 
opinion.  Sir,  I  earnestly  hope — I  do  not 
yet  see  reason  for  abandoning  the  hope — 
that  the  noble  Lord  will  be  induced  to  re- 
consider an  intention  hastily  conceived, 
and  conceived,  as  I  think,  in  an  evil  hour. 
For  the  noble  Lord  has  heard  to-night,  in 
the  able  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Newark,  of  difficul- 
ties attaching  to  this  subject  of  which  I 
believe  ho  had  little  dreamt  at  the  time  he 
made  his  unexpected  announcement;  and, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  before  this 
subject  ceases  to  bo  discussed  in  this 
House,  the  noble  Lord  will  hear  much 
more  with  regard  to  the  constitutional — 
and  I  might  almost,  if  not  strictly,  say — 
the  legal  character  of  the  Commission  he 
proposes  to  appoint.  Sir,  there  is  one 
reason  only  which,  I  confess,  makes  me 
regret  the  necessity  which  I  feel  to  op- 
pose the  whole  objects  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  that  is,  that  I  am  quite  certain 
that  any  investigation  and  public  examina- 
tion such  as  that  which  the  noble  Lord 
would  institute,  would  redound — I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  of  Cambridge,  although 
I  believe  the  remark  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  that  univei^ity—^ould  re- 


dound to  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  body 
to  whom  it  was  applied.  Go  where  you 
will  throughout  the  country,  and  nowhere 
will  you  find  a  body  of  men  more  compe- 
tent, more  devoted  to  the  functions  of  their 
office,  or  more  indefatigable  in  the  applica- 
tion bestowed  upon  them,  more  adorned 
with  those  virtues  which  belong — I  am 
sure  it  is  not  too  much  to  say — to  Christian 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  Sir,  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
oppose  an  inquiry  which,  conducted  as  I 
know  it  would  be  by  honourable  men,  would 
bo  certain  to  elicit  testimony  so  emphatic 
in  favour  of  the  University  of  Oxford, which, 
by  the  few  in  number  only,  has  been  view- 
ed  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  But,  Sir, 
without  stopping  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  or  the  evil  or  the  benefit 
which  would  redound  to  them  by  such  an 
inquiry,  let  mo  advert  to  the  great  consti- 
tutional and  public  principles  involved  in 
this  question.  Sir,  any  Commission  of  this 
kind  which  you  can  appoint,  must,  under 
any  circumtttances  or  justification,  be  at- 
tended with  most  formidable  evils.  1  do 
not  deny  there  might  be  circumstances 
justifying  the  appointment  of  some  kind 
of  commission;  but  what  1  wish  the  House 
to  recognise  is,  that  in  any  case  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  Commission  must  be 
a  great  evil  in  itself — even  although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  avert  still  greater  evib. 
Not  merely  because  such  investigations 
may  fix  on  partial  and  superficial  blots, 
and  very  likely  may  lead  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  advantages  which  the  institu- 
tions confer — not  merely  because  they  may 
breed  disunion  between  the  seniors  and 
the  juniors,  when  it  is  essential  that  an 
unbroken  confidence  and  respect  should  be 
presorved  between  the  younger  and  the 
elder  bodies,  bnt  because  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  introduce  foreign  and  discordant 
elements  in  the  place  of  that  peace  and  re- 
pose which  are  so  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  object  in  view.  But,  Sir,  let 
us  consider  how  such  a  Commission  as  the 
one  proposed  accords  with  that  principle 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  English- 
men, and  which  has  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  national  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country — I  mean  the  principle  of  local 
freedom  of  independence  in  local  institu- 
tions. No  doubt  that  principle  is  attended 
with  contingent  evils,  and  may  seem  to 
slacken  rather  than  promote  the  progress 
of  reform;  but  it  is  one  to  which  the  peo- 
ple owe  much  of  their  capacity  for  aelf- 
I  govemmenty  ^nd  one  tf liigb  characteriaes 
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this  country  beyond  all  others.  And  if  I 
am  asked  what  other  country  is  renowned 
for  local  independence,  I  say  it  is  that 
country  which  sprin^^s  from  our  own  loins, 
namely,  the  United  States,  where,  although 
democracy  prevails,  yet  there  is  still  the 
most  liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of  Go- 
Ternment  to  facilitate  the  action  of  local 
and  independent  bodies.  The  institution 
of  the  Commission  you  propose  must  tend 
to  impair  that  local  independence.  These, 
however,  are  general  considerations  which, 
in  my  mind,  ought  to  make  us  pause  before 
lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  a  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind.  To  proceed  to  closer 
qnarters,  1  want  to  know  whether  a  Com- 
mission of  this  kind  may  be  instituted  for 
the  sake  of  some  speculative  improvement, 
or  whether  cause  should  be  shown  for  its  ap- 
pointment ?  I  contend,  with  regard  to  the 
universities  at  this  moment,  no  case  at  all  has 
been  made  out  for  inquiry.  I  do  not  deny 
that  yoo  may  have  such  a  case;  nay,  I  will 
make  the  admission.  The  universities  have 
of  late  introduced  changes  of  a  very  great 
extent  into  their  course  of  study;  and  on 
the  very  day  this  blow  was  struck  at  them, 
on  the  23rd  of  April  last,  the  University 
of  Oxford  gave  its  final  sanction  to  its  new 
statute  of  examinations.  It  is  true  that 
that  statute  is  a  great  change  in  itself,  that 
it  will  introduce  great  changes,  not  only  in 
the  university,  but  in  the  colleges.  But 
then  that  change  will  be  the  change  of 
time.  You  must  allow  some  time  to  elapse 
before  the  examinations  of  the  university 
under  the  new  statute  can  be  discerned  at 
all — and  you  must  allow  the  colleges  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  adopt  the  change.  There 
must  be  a  large  addition  to  the  staff  of  tu- 
tors, and  an  extension  and  multiplication 
of  the  branches  of  study;  but  the  discus- 
sion of  all  these  matters  involves  a  great 
deal  of  detail,  and  time  is  required  for  ma- 
turing any  useful  measures.  But  is  not 
this  House  bound  to  give  the  university 
that  time?  Should  we  not  wait  to  see 
what  the  colleges  are  willing  to  do  for  the 
university  ?  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  you  are  about  to  exercise  ?  Is 
it  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  ?  It  is  a  reme- 
dial and  corrective  jurisdiction.  How  do 
you  propose  to  remedy  and  correct  ?  When 
you  come  to  the  remedy,  you  find  a  state 
of  things  which  you  cannot  call  neglect,  as 
the  time  has  not  elapsed  which  would  con- 
stitute neglect.  The  duties  are  emergent 
with  the  time,  and  that  time  has  not  ar- 
rived. As  matters  now  stand  there  is  not 
th^  shadow  or  the  pretext  of  a  case  for  in- 


quiry. But  what  are  the  allegations  made  ? 
One  is,  that  in  Oxford  University,  under 
the  present  restrictive  system,  there  is  not 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  always  procuring 
competent  men  to  undertake  the  actual 
work  of  tuition.  That  allegation  has  been 
made,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  been  repeated  by  the  noble  Lord. 
Mind — the  allegation  is,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  find  competent  per- 
sons to  undertake  the  office  of  tutor.  Now, 
Sir,  in  the  different  colleges  or  halls  of 
Oxford,  there  are  in  the  whole  78  tutors, 
and  these  78  tutors  have  among  them  taken 
85  first  and  second  class  honours.  The 
House  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  meaning 
of  that  statement  when  I  say  that  the  aver- 
age of  first-class  honours  taken  in  the  year 
by  the  whole  body  of  persons  intending  to 
graduate,  is  12.  But  these  78  tutors  have 
taken  85  first  and  second  class  honours, 
and  29  other  high  university  honours. 
Among  the  whole  number  there  are  only 
six  who  have  not  taken  high  university 
honours.  Can  this  allegation  be  sustained, 
therefore,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
best  and  ablest  men,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
tutors  ?  The  other  allegation  that  the 
statutes  of  the  colleges  will  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  new  statutes,  is  equally 
chimerical.  But,  it  is  alleged,  again,  that 
the  statutes  are  unalterable.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther unalterable  statutes  exist  in  any  col- 
leges, and  whether  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  visitor  and  incumbents  to  propose  an 
alteration  in  them.  But,  at  all  events,  be- 
fore you  plead  in  the  unalterability  of  sta- 
tutes as  a  justification  for  interference,  you 
should  ascertain  the  fact.  These  unalter- 
able statutes  do  not  extend  beyond  six  col- 
leges; but  the  lesson  which  I  derive  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  founders,  consequent 
upon  the  framing  of  the  statute,  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  received  by  the  noble  Lord. 
I  think  that  jealousy  went  to  show  that 
when  ill-considered  schemes  were  abroad, 
people  were  rendered  more  jealous  of  the 
introduction  of  well-considered  schemes. 
Into  the  question  of  the  restraints  in  the 
election  of  fellowships,  I  will  not  enter  at 
any  length.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  nei- 
ther the  House  of  Commons  nor  the  Crown 
can  assume  a  jurisdiction  to  remove  those 
restraints;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  those  re- 
straints are  of  a  much  more  limited  char- 
acter than  is  supposed.  The  selection  is 
usually  made  from  the  county,  or  in  most 
cases  from  the  diocese.  But  although  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  ou^ht  tA  Va  v^icdi^ 
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relaiation  of  thete  rettrictiooB,  yet  I  do 
denj  the  aMumption  that  they  are  altoge- 
ther evil.  It  is  plain  the  principle  of  ex- 
amination must  have  some  limitation.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  a  Prime  Minister  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  Cabinet  appointed 
by  examination.  I  would  as  soon  have 
them  chosen  out  of  a  particular  county  or 
a  particular  diocese.  And  so  in  the  case 
of  fellowships — you  may  ascertain  the  com- 
petency of  candidates  by  examination;  but 
we  all  know  that  there  may  be  as  much 
trick  in  passing  through  an  examination  as 
anything  else,  and  I  protest  against  exam- 
ination being  taken  as  the  sole  and  only 
test  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  those 
foundations.  Therefore  these  allegations 
are  altogether  trivial,  and  trivial  especially 
at  the  present  moment.  The  noble  Lord's 
best  argument  is,  that  the  state  of  the  times 
render  certain  changes  in  the  colleges  ne- 
cessary. But  his  doctrine  does  not  apply 
to  universities,  as  they  are  distinct  from 
the  colleges;  he  has  said  nothing  to  show 
that  he  intends  to  propose  any  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universities.  On 
the  contrary,  he  says  that  "  the  univer- 
sities have  shown  themselves  to  be  alive  to 
the  wants  of  the  period;  but  tho  colleges 
may  lag  behind,  and  in  this  case  I  wish 
to  interfere.'*  I  say  you  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere, because  the  colleges  "  may  lag 
behind  it;**  it  is  your  duty  to  show  that 
they  have  lagged  behind;  and  decency  re- 
quires that  the  fact  of  their  delinquency 
should  be  established  before  you  administer 
the  corrective  of  State  interference.  You 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
which  the  noble  Lord  proposes.  To  inter- 
fere with  the  universities  is  a  matter  most 
serious  at  all  times,  as  a  reference  to  his- 
tory shows.  But  when  a  case  for  inter- 
ference arises,  the  case  must  be  a  grave 
one,  resting  on  brooad  and  intelligible 
grounds:  and  then  the  only  proper  way 
m  which  you  can  use  these  grounds  is 
by  applying  to  Parliament  for  powers  of 
inquiry.  Now,  what  are  the  reasons 
for  that  doctrine  ?  I  freely  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  I  do  oppose  this  Com- 
mission, mainly  on  the  ground  of  the 
fears  I  entertain  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences that  may  result  to  the  universities. 
As  a  precedent  that  would  be  acted  upon 
in  a  different  spirit,  and  in  worse  times,  I 
have  a  great  dread  of  this  Commission, 
even  for  the  universities  alone.  But  I 
mainly  object  to  it  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional character  which  appears  to  me  to 
attach  to  the  proeeedmg.    For  what  ia  the 


nature  of  the  inquiry  proposed  f  It  is  td 
be  the  simple  act  of  the  Executive ;  the 
noble  Lord  has  shown  no  anxiety  to  be 
advised  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
announced  his  intention  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  of  April,  and  as  it  was  too  late 
to  discuss  the  subject  that  night,  an  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  that  another  night 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  intimated  his  opinion  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  further  discussion. 
Therefore  an  interference  like  this  has  not 
occurred  before  since  1686  ;  for  the  noble 
Lord  proposes  to  settle  it  all  at  his  own 
table  in  his  own  private  room;  and  politely 
intimates  that  he  does  not  desire  the  inter- 
ference of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
I  say,  the  universities  are  bodies  of  the 
highest  rank  and  dignity  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  whatever  you  do  with  regard  to  them, 
you  must  do  with  the  most  scrupulous 
respect  not  only  for  their  position,  but 
even  for  their  prejudices,  and,  above  all, 
with  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the  fond  and 
fervent  affection  of  the  community  for 
them.  Now,  if  I  were  the  Minister,  I 
should  have  felt  that  issuing  such  a  com- 
mission exposes  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
to  great  disparagement.  What  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  Commission  is  to  be 
derived  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  commission  grant- 
ing powers  of  any  kind  f  Will,  it  like  the 
municipal  oompnission,  enjoin  upon  all  to 
give  assistance  and  produce  documents  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  f  It  is  clear 
that  if  you  are  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the 
universities,  and  if  you  wish  to  attain  your 
professed  object,  you  will  require  powers 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Crown, 
because  you  must  observe  decorum,  and 
the  order  and  forms  of  public  proceedings, 
under  the  commission  ;  and  these  powers, 
not  properly  belonging  to  the  Crown,  will 
not  be  respected  by  the  country,  but  will 
provoke  jealousy  and  distrust.  I  don't 
say  that  if  there  was  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity  you  ought  not  to  face  even  these 
difficulties  ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  I  do 
consider  you  ought  not  to  send  commis- 
sioners down  to  Oxford  to  call  upon  persons 
for  information,  which  not  only  they  might 
refuse,  but  refuse  in  forms  of  speech  ap- 
proaching even  to  rudeness  and  contempt. 
The  noble  Lord  does  not  contemplate  co- 
ercion, because  that  cannot  be  used,  but 
he  proposes  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  practice  of  the  colleges.  Now,  that 
implies  a  knowledge  of  all  the  internal 
transactions  of  the  colleges.  But,  unfor- 
tunately>  there  are  oaths  taken  bj  the 
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members  of   these    foundations,   binding 
ihem  not  to  reveal  their  internal  transac- 
tions; and  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  them 
iriU  feel  themselves  bound  by  these  oaths 
as  against  the  Commission  of  the  noble 
Lord.    I  do  not  think  they  would  feel  them- 
idves  bound  as  against  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; beeause,  from  any  obligation  of  this 
kind  that  a  man  might  contract  with  re- 
gard  to  an  eleemosynary  institution,  he 
eoold,  from  its  very  nature,  be  absolved  by 
tbe  Legislature.     But  the  Crown  has  no 
power  to  absolve  ;  and  how  will  the  noble 
Lordt  then,  absolve  the  fellows  of  these 
eolleges  ?     Will  he  do  as  was  done  in  the 
time  of  James  II.,  because  that  period  is 
the  noble  Lord's  own  precedent — will  he 
assume  a  dispensing  power,  and  say,  '*  You 
need  not  regard  statutes :  we  tell  you  so 
in  oar  authority,  and  therefore  do  not  mind 
about  them  ?"     And  this  is  not  a  mere 
chimera;  for  you  have  it  historically,  that, 
in  1647,  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  refused,  on  the  ground  of  their 
oaths,  to  furnish  the  information  necessary 
to  the  Commissioners.     And  Fuller  gives 
the  words  of  the  oath,  Non  revelahis  alt- 
fiiod  secretum  collegiL     And  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  oath  for  Oxford  were   the 
words,  in  damnum  eus.     So  that  every 
man  will  feel  bound  in  his  conscience  not 
to  disclose  anything  to  the  injury  of  the 
College.      But  it  perhaps   will   be   said, 
"  Oh,  we  propose  something  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foundations,  and   not   to  injure 
them."     Now,  some  of  the  members  will 
perhaps  agree  that  it  is  a  benefit,  and  have 
no  objection  to  give  information,  but  others, 
again,  will  think  differently;  and  the  effect 
will  be,  that  you  will  have  the  evidence  of 
one  class,  who  do  not  think  the  inquiry 
an  evil;  but  the  sense  of  the  vast  majority 
will  be  excluded.    Now,  such  a  proceeding 
must  obviously  be  destructive  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  vitally  essential  to  all  bodies 
of  this  description.     For  the  State  to  go 
among  them,  and  by  prospective  patron- 
age and  promotion,  and  consideration  of 
political  expediency,  to  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  which  are  more  like 
brothers  and  families  than  any  other  ana- 
logy you  can  supply — to  divide  them  one 
against  another  under  any  circumstances, 
would  be  exceedingly  deplorable,  but  under 
circumstances  not  of  necessity,  would  be  a 
course  in  the  last  degree  both  ungenerous 
and   unjust.     There   are   objections  of  a 
practical  nature  applying  to  the  form  of 
the  proceeding  taken  by  the  noble  Lord. 
But  I  want  to  know  if  broader  and  deeper 


objections  do  not  apply  to  this  inquiry  ?    I 
do  not  care  whether  this  act  is  abstractly 
legal  or  not ;  but  I  confess  that  I  oannot 
understand  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  spirit  of  our  laws.     I  venture  to  say, 
that,  if  not  illegal,  it  is  unconstitutional  in 
such  a  sense  and  in  such  a  degree  that 
you  ought  to  eschew  it  with  as  much  reso- 
lution as  if  it  was  absolutely  and  literally 
illegal.     On  the  point  of  legality,  I  must 
remind  the  noble  Lord  that  the  able  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newark  remains  still  un- 
answered.    I  have  understood  that  there 
have  been  cases  tried  in  our  courts  of  law, 
and  without  that  precision  as  to  individual 
and  private  rights  which  now  obtains,  and 
which  tend  to  show  that  such  a  commission 
of  inquiry  as  this,  even  without  compulsory 
powers,  is  in  itself  illegal.  I  will,  however,  go 
at  once  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  consti- 
tional  or  unconstitutional.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  has  argued  that  the  objec* 
tion  as  to  its  being  unconstitutional  is  very 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  treated  it  as  un- 
worthy of  much  consideration.      I  will  not 
treat  this   objection  as  one  incapable  of 
being  tested  by  a  fixed  and  defined  stan- 
dard.    No  doubt  the  term  unconstitutional 
is  often  used  with  great  latitude;  but,  after 
all  the  incidents  of  our  history,  and  the 
gradual  elaboration  of  our  constitution  tor 
many  centuries,    defining  so   strictly  t  e 
powers  of  tho  Crown  in   relation  to  the 
other  powers  of  the  State,  it  does  appear 
to  me,  at  this  time  of  day,  in  the  year 
1850,  that  we  ought  to  have  some  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  tho  term  "  unconsti- 
tutional."    I  should  have  thought  at  least 
that  one  thing  was  well  defined  in  Eng- 
land, namely,  the  power  of  the  Crown  m 
relation  to  other  bodies  in  the  State.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that  no 
enactment  of  law  can  provide  for  every 
possible  case;  and.  it  would  appear  from 
him  that  every  case  that  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  law  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.     Against  this 
doctrine  I  protest,  and  remember  it  is  by 
this  doctrine  that  the   hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seeks  to  defend  this  Commission 
from  the  objection  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional.    I  am  no  authority ;  but  I  thought 
the  Crown  had  clear  and  definite  powers 
in  this  matter  ;  and  that  when  the  Crown 
has  the  power  of  interfering  where  persons 
may  be  damnified,  it  is  not  for  them  to 
show  that  the  Crown  has  no  power,  but 
for  the  Crown  to  show  a  precedent  in  hisf 
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torj,  and  in  law,  for  the  exercise  of  such  I 
a  power.  Now,  I  say  that  you  hare  not ' 
shown  from  cither  history  or  law  that  the 
Crown  has  a  power  to  exercise  this  Com-  j 
mission.  You  indeed  talk  of  precedents — 
yon  quote  the  case  in  1549,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  and  again  almost 
through  the  reign  of  Elizaheth,  when  you 
had  Royal  Commissioners  with  rery  large 
powers.  Bui  no  man  in  this  House,  I 
think,  will  allege  that  any  one  of  these 
precedents  is  a  valid  ground  for  the  pre- 
sent proceeding.  For,  although  there  were 
commissioners  under  Royal  authority,  yet 
they  were  commissioners  who  rested  upon 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  Act  of  Parliament  was  again  swept 
away  by  the  16th  of  Charles  I.  Then 
there  is  the  nohle  Lord's  precedent  in  the 
reign  of  James  11. ;  but  that  was  followed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  expressly  stamping 
this  precedent  as  illegal.  Whether  these 
precedents  wero  right  or  wrong  in  them- 
•eWes  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but  as- 
suming that  they  wero  perfectly  justifiable 
in  themselves,  I  hold  that  not  one  of  them 
comes  any  way  near  to  a  justification  of 
the  proceedings  now  contemplated.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
quoted  the  case  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  says  it  was  eon- 
ducted  by  a  Royal  Commission.  That  is 
Tory  true ;  but  what  has  that,  I  ask, 
to  do  with  the  matter?  That  was  an 
inquiry  in  the  exercise  of  the  visitatorial 
power.  Whether  it  was  open  to  bo  im- 
peached on  the  score  of  illegality,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  decide.  But  I  assume  that 
it  was  perfectly  legal.  Well,  what  was 
the  composition  of  that  commission  ?  The 
heads  of  the  several  universities  consented 
to  be  appointed,  showing  that  the  uni- 
yersities  themselves  were  consenting  par- 
ties ;  and  a  portion  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
ffreat  bulk  of  the  legal  authorities  of  Scot- 
land, sanctioned  it.  ,That,  therefore,  will 
not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the 
Commission  of  the  noble  Lord — it  was  not 
a  fishing  commission — it  was  not  a  roving 
commission,  depending  upon  eleemosynary 
evidence;  but  it  had  the  largest  and  fullest 
powers  to  summon  persons,  to  administer 
oaths,  and  require  the  production  of  docu- 
ments. Nay,  more,  it  was  not  a  commis- 
mission  of  inquiry  merely  ;  but  it  was  a 
legislative  commission.  It  was  recited  in 
the  warrant  itself,  that  it  was  the  un- 
doubted right  and  prerogative  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  name  the  commissioners  who  were 
(0  inquire  into  disputes,  irregularitiesi  and 


defects,  and  "  remedy  the  same;*'  and  the 
commission  not  only  made  an  inquiry  and 
reported,  but  it  devised  codes  and  statutes 
for  the  Scotch  universities.  That,  there- 
fore, was  very  different,  in  every  sense, 
from  the  noble  Lord's  Commission.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  Commission  on  Char- 
ities ;  but  that  also  was  as  unlike  the  pre- 
sent Commission  as  it  was  possible  to  be. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  grounded,  as  I 
say  all  such  mquiries  ought  to  be,  upon 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  1  ask  you,  do 
you  now  come  to  ask  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  If  you  think  there  is  a  case  re- 
Quiring  interference,  come  and  ask  for  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  then  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  what  you 
wish  to  inquire  into,  who  the  parties  are 
who  are  to  inquire  ;  and  then  we  can  per- 
form our  duty  as  guardians  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown,  not  to  expose  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  to  contempt ;  and  we  can 
also  provide  that  which  is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  all  such  inquiries — namely,  that 
they  shall  be  effectual  for  their  purpose. 
But,  surely,  to  cite  the  case  of  the  Chari- 
ties Commission,  ereated,  as  it  was,  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  a  precedent  for  this 
Commission,  was  idle  and  even  ludicrous, 
because  the  very  Act  of  Parliament  creat- 
ing it  specifically  excludes  all  cases  like 
the  universities — it  excludes  the  universi- 
ties themselves,  the  college  foundations, 
Roman  Catholic  and  others,  and  all  public 
schools;  and,  lastly,  excludes  every  charity 
that  has  visitors  appointed  by  it.  There- 
fore, 1  conclude  that  you  will  not  rest 
much  upon  that  precedent,  because  it  is 
as  much  as  possible  your  own  proceeding 
read  backwards.  Then  comes  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  of  1835.  Now,  it 
was  universally  admitted,  with  respect  to 
this  commission,  that  great  changes  were 
to  be  effected  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  ;  and,  therefore,  that  inquiry,  so  far 
from  inquisitiveness  and  idle  curiosity,  was 
a  marked  tribute  of  homage  and  respect  to 
the  Church.  But  was  it  an  inquiry  forced 
upon  the  State  and  the  Church  ?  On 
the  contrary,  among  the  bishops  and 
rulers  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of 
its  appointment,  there  was  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  commis- 
sion. Now,  if  the  noble  Lord  will  show 
that  the  universities  are  consenting  par- 
ties, I  will  admit  that  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission  is  a  precedent  that  he  may 
fairly  quote.  Then,  the  Irish  Educational 
Charities  Commission  was  also  quoted.  But 
these  charities  were  supported  either  wholly 
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or  in  part  from  public  money.  I  will  not 
ask  whether  the  infinitesimal  grant  to  the 
professors  of  the  universities  is  the  ground 
of  analogy  between  that  commission  and 
the  present  one;  but  I  would  advise  the 
noble  Lord  to  take  up  that  argument  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  But  even  then  the 
uniTersities  are  not  the  real  objects  of  the 
proposed  inquiry :  it  is  the  colleges.  Then 
again  there  was  the  precedent  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Municipal  Corporations.  Now 
I  should  have  considered  it  bad  policy  to 
support  an  inquiry  of  doubtful  legality  by 
another  that  was  equally  doubtful;  but, 
even  waving  that  point,  the  inquiry  into 
the  municipal  corporations  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent case,  because  there  was  at  the  in- 
stitution of  that  inquiry  a  universal  belief 
—undoubtedly  founded  in  history  to  a  cer- 
tain extent — that  those  corporations  were 
originally  representative  bodies,  but  that 
in  the  lapse  of  time  they  had  ceased  to  be 
so;  so  that  here  was  a  great  departure 
from  their  original  trust,  and  from  the  pur- 
poses of  their  institution,  and  you  could 
plead  abuse  as  a  ground  for  inquiry,  be- 
cause popular  bodies  had  changed  their 
essence  by  becoming  self-elective.  That, 
therefore,  was  a  case  essentially  different 
from  these  universities  and  colleges;  be- 
cause we  all  admit  that  they,  on  the  whole, 
are  trying  to  do  their  best  to  perform  their 
duty  and  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  established.  Therefore, 
not  one  of  the  precedents  we  have  had  ad- 
duced to  us  is  worth  a  single  straw.  Well, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative;  and  in  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture, the  production  of  precedents,  1  main- 
tain, is  a  matter  of  vital  principle;  and  you 
are  absolutely  bound,  when  you  do  not  pro- 
fess to  rest  on  any  definite  principle  of 
common  law  or  on  any  definite  enactment 
of  statute  law,  to  show  that  the  power  you 
are  going  to  exercise  has  been  admitted  in 
practice  for  a  course  of  years.  Now,  1 
put  it  that  you  have  totally  failed  in  any 
ease  to  show  the  exercise  of  a  power  in  the 
•lightest  degree  analogous  to  the  one  now 
proposed  to  be  exercised.  Now,  we  are 
told  that  because  the  Commissioners  are 
not  to  have  coercive  powers,  that  therefore 
this  Commission  will  be  legal  and  consti- 
tational.  That  appears  to  be  the  doctrine; 
bat  certainly  it  was  not  so  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  very 
fairly  laid  down  as  the  legal  foundation  of 
his  argument  that  the  Crown  has  a  visito- 
rial  power  over  the  universities.     But  un- 
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fortunately  there  are  two  fatal  objections 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  argument ; 
because,  first,  the  real  object  of  inquiry  is 
not  the  universities,  but  the  bodies  of  col- 
leges; and,  secondly,  this  is  not  an  inquiry 
by  means  of  the  visitorial  power.  Now, 
are  the  evils  of  the  universities  such  as 
cannot  be  remedied  by  the  legal  means 
you  have  already  at  your  command  ?  Have 
you  ascertained  the  legal  powers  of  the 
Crown  in  a  visitorial  capacity  ?  and  have 
you  exhausted  them  ?  Sir,  there  is  a  re- 
gular and  constitutional  mode  of  setting 
about  your  purpose,  and  there  is  another 
mode  which  is  neither  regular  nor  consti* 
tutional.  The  regular  course  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  powers  you  have,  use  them,  and 
show  their  defects  if  they  are  defective, 
and  then  call  upon  Parliament  to  amend 
them.  The  irregular  course  is,  when  you 
find  all  the  precedents  against  you,  to  fall 
back  upon  arbitrary  and  undefined  prero- 
gative, and,  regardless  of  the  interests  you 
are  sacrificing,  or  the  rights  you  are  invad- 
ing, to  resort  to  an  intermeddling  and  in- 
quisitorial power,  which  is  neither  support- 
ed by  history  or  law;  and  then  to  call  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  happens 
to  coincide  with  the  political  views  of  you 
and  your  followers,  if  not  to  sanction,  at 
least  to  tolerate,  your  proceedings.  For 
two  long  centuries,  the  IGtli  and  the  17th, 
this  country  was  engaged  in  a  conflict  as 
to  its  constitutional  liberties.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  these  centuries  the  Crown  could 
do  almost  anything;  at  the  end  of  them 
it  was  not  known  exactly  what  it  could 
do,  and  what  it  could  not  do.  Has  the 
Crown,  1  ask,  power  to  inquire  into  any- 
thing ?  If  not,  why  has  it  the  power  to 
inquire  into  these  colleges,  and  nothing 
else?  The  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone 
has  been  active  in  helping  to  establish  an 
eleemosynary  institution,  of  a  nature  strictly 
analogous  to  these  colleges  at  Canterbury. 
It  has  been  incorporated  by  Royal  charter. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  if  the  noble  Lord's 
doctrine  will  extend  to  this  institution :  I 
want  to  know  whether  a  commission  might 
not  next  year  be  planted  at  the  doors  of 
St.  Augustine's  College,  at  Canterbury,  to 
ask  every  person  who  comes  out  or  goes 
in  at  them,  what  he  would  like  to  tell — ^for 
there  is  to  be  no  coercive  power — what  he 
will  choose  to  tell  about  the  transactions  of 
that  college  ?  You  may  say  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  and 
that  St.  Augustine's  College,  at  Canterbury, 
has  no  connexion  with  a  university  enjoy- 
ing CXdw&VSQ  '^TOlX^^^i'^  ^^\s&sct^\s^  '^^ 
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State.  Then  I  will  tell  yoa  that  there  are 
other  universities  besides  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge — there  is,  for  instance,  the 
London  University.  The  coUoges  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  not  public  corpo- 
rations, yet  they  have  exclusive  relations 
with  the  universities  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Qentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  then  argued,  that  if  that 
were  so,  then  the  same  relations  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London. 
The  University  of  London  could  grant  de- 
grees. The  University  of  Oxford  had  a 
provision  that  no  person  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  unless  he  were  a 
member  also  of  a  college  of  the  university. 
The  University  of  London  had  a  statute 
precisely  corresponding.  Therefore,  the 
power  of  inquiry  now  claimed  would  ex- 
tend to  an  inquiry  into  the  colleges  of  the 
University  of  London.  He  thought  that 
point  important,  for  here  they  were  deal- 
ing not  only  with  the  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  were  dealing  with 
other  colleges — with  Highbury,  with,  he  be- 
lieved, Richmond,  and  with  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  call  the  Christian 
unattached,  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ulster,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  other  col- 
leges founded  by  the  private  munificence  of 
gentlemen  of  other  denominations;  and  he 
asked,  did  this  undefined  prerogative  of  in- 
quiry include  within  its  scope  the  right  of 
inquiry  and  public  investigation  into  those 
private  institutions  ?  If  the  power  did  not 
extend  to  Gower-street,  what  principle  did 
they  show  for  its  exclusion;  but  if  it  did  so 
extend,  then  how  much  further  was  it  to 
go  ?  For  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not 
in  these  days  to  do  that  which  in  darker 
ages  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
indignantly  refused  to  do,  namely,  to  allow 
this  undefined  prerogative  to  prevail.  He 
wanted  an  emphatic  expression,  and  did 
not  think  he  used  too  strong  a  phrase  if 
he  said  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  this 
inquiry  was  friendly  to  the  universities — 
an  inquiry  which  might  involve  conse- 
quences not  only  most  injurious  to  the 
character  and  privileges,  but  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subject.  Let  this  power  be 
considered  as  it  might  affect  private  affairs. 
If  the  Commission  were  to  be  purely  vo- 
luntary, and  if  the  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  use  the  language  of  the  municipal 
corporations  commission  of  inquiry,  and  to 
give  the  commissioners  in  this  case  power  to 
compel  the  production  of  documents  and 
records,  and  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of 
the  corporation,  and  all  other  living  sub- 


jects of  the  realm  capable  of  gating  infor* 
mation,  but  founded  their  principle  on  this 
allegation — that  the  Commission  was  not  a 
legislative  commission,  but  merely  a  re* 
ceiver  of  evidence,  he  did  not  know  thmt 
that  principle  might  not  be  extended  to  the 
private  concerns  of  private  individumli,  if 
this  Commission  was  qualified  to  institnte 
an  inquiry  into  the  forms  and  constitutionfl 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  how  they 
stood  in  their  relation  to  these  colleget. 
Did  the  Commission  receive  its  authority 
from  the  Crown,  or  was  it  only  such  a  oam» 
mission  as  he  or  anybody  else  might  insti* 
tute  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  or  of  any  private  institution 
or  individual  ?  If  the  Commission  derived 
no  authority  from  the  Crown  -—  did  not 
purport  to  proceed  from  the  Crown — let  the 
Government  inform  the  House  upon  what 
authority  it  really  did  repose.  He  had  ex* 
pressed  in  strong  language  the  objections 
he  felt  to  this  proceeding  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  he  felt  them  strongly,  and 
he  earnestly  wished  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—or that  part  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  he  had  then  before  him — 
would  separate  the  question  of  the  desire 
for  the  immediate  object  which  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  attain,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  safety  of  the 
means  by  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed 
to  go  in  search  of  it.  Because  he  felt  full 
confidence  that  if  the  House  examined  the 
danger  that  would  attend  all  admission  of 
this  indeterminate  and  undefined  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown — however  useful  it 
might  be  in  intent  and  purpose — and  then 
compared  it  with  the  purpose  that  was  in 
view,  they  would  act  the  wiser  part  in  join- 
ing with  him  in  endeavounng  to  persuade 
the  noble  Lord  to  waive  for  a  time  the 
examination  he  proposed  to  see  if  the  col- 
leges had  done  their  duty,  as  the  noble 
Lord  himself  had  frankly  admitted  the  uni- 
versities had  done  theirs.  Then  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  come  down  to  the  House 
and  ask  for  full  power  to  constitute  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  which  he  might  with- 
out exposing  the  authority  of  the  State  to 
disparagement,  means  could  be  famished 
the  noble  Lord  of  obtaining  all  the  infor- 
mation that  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  legislation.  But  he  feared  much,  if  the 
Government  violated  the  constitutional 
principle,  the  result  would  be  less  satis- 
factory. He  asserted  that  the  habit  of 
self-government  was  essential  to  the  real 
health  and  prosperity  of  these  instituti<mB. 
He  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
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wont  syBtem  of  edncation,  as  regarded  the 
management  of  property,  was  bo  eBsentially 
bound  up  with  that  hahit  of  Belf-govem- 
ment  and  that  freedom  which  had  preyail- 
ed  during  so  many  centuries,  that  it  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  interference  rather  than 
be  Bubjected  to  inquiry  as  to  what  would 
be  the  best  mtem  of  accounts,  rather  than 
the  most  rigid  exaction  of  rack  rents,  and 
rather  than  the  most  perfect  system  of  re- 
tenue.  He  would  not  say  that  the  State 
Bbould  not  interpose  to  increase  the  amount 
of  scientific  acquirements  to  be  afforded  in 
these  institutions;  but,  after  all,  the  pur- 
suit of  science  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
business  of  education.  While  he  attempt- 
^  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  English  uni- 
Tersities,  he  would  not  unnecessarily  dwell 
upon  the  ground  of  what  they  had  done 
for  learning.  That  they  had  done  less 
than  might  hare  been  done  was  possible; 
but  they  had  done  what  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
nation  had  permitted.  And  whether  the 
House  regarded  our  lawyers,  our  divines, 
and  our  statesmen,  the  vast  mass  of  whom 
had  been  reared  in  these  universities,  then 
he  declared  that  they  need  not  be  ashamed 
neither  of  these,  nor  ashamed  of  the  cradles 
from  which  they  had  sprang,  endowed  with 
qualities  and  acquirements  which  might  be 
eompared  with  those  of  others  of  the  same 
degrees  all  over  the  world.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth — in  the  century  of  the  great  con- 
trorersy  which  occupied  the  minds  of  both 
young  and  old  with  topics  incompatible 
with  the  tranquillity  of  education  and 
learning — there  were  interferences  by  the 
State;  and  he  defied  any  one  to  produce  a 
Bingle  epoch  when  learning,  properly  so 
called,  was  at  a  lower  ebb  at  the  universi- 
ties. The  number  of  learned  men  in  them 
was  reduced;  science  was  scanty.  No  in- 
tentions of  the  Sovereigns  during  that  cen- 
tury, towards  the  universities  and  colleges, 
but  were  good.  There  were  plenty  of 
good  intentions  towards  the  universities  in 
wose  days,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  towards 
ihem  at  the  present  time.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, did  Queen  Mary  do  ?  She  bestowed 
upon  them  a  great  many  estates  that  had 
been  ecclesiastical  property,  gave  them  a 
great  many  benefices  and  abundance  of 
good  teachers;  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Professor  Hooper,  she  invited  a 
number  of  learned  foreigners  to  come  over 
and  assist  in  our  universities;  and  the  Star 
Chamber  was  in  vojzue  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  the  city  of 
Dzfiird.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  ad- 
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vantages  arising  from  the  interposition  of 
Mary,  the  university,  as  Professor  Hooper 
remarked,  continued  in  a  lamentable  con* 
dition.  But  the  cause  of  failure  was  easy  to 
discover.  The  universities  had  everything 
except  the  most  necessary  element  of  all—* 
freedom  and  self-government.  [The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  here  read  an  extract  from 
the  work  of  Professor  Hooper,  in  support 
of  his  argument.]  They  might  reouire, 
indeed,  that  every  professorship  should  be 
filled  by  a  man  of  high  attainments,  and 
profit  by  that  end  might  be  attained.  But 
whatever  they  might  acquire  or  gain,  they 
never  could  secure  the  same  moral  and  social 
benefits  under  any  system  of  coercion 
which  resulted  from  the  system  of  freedom 
essential  to  the  universities.  As  regarded 
the  eleemosynary  foundation  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  an  individual  who  was 
seriously  deliberating  within  himself  whe- 
ther he  should  or  should  not  devote  a  por- 
tion of  his  substance  for  the  permanent 
prosecution  of  learning,  civilisation,  and 
religion,  would  be  most  unfavourably  in- 
fluenced in  his  decision  by  the  prospect 
that  any  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  he 
knew  must  be  the  creature  of  the  political 
majority,  at  any  given  moment  might  in- 
stitute a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
mode  in  which  his  intentions  had  been 
carried  out.  Every  one  must  feel  that 
this  reflection  would  operate  as  a  practical 
discouragement  to  his  original  purpose. 
And  did  the  House  think  it  wise  to  offer 
that  discouragement  ?  There  had  been  a 
time  when  it  was  justifiable  to  pass  a  law 
of  mortmain,  when  danger  was  threatened 
that  the  labour,  the  proceeds  of  industry, 
and  much  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  might  be  absorbed.  But  that  was 
not  so  now.  This  was  now  a  nation  deve- 
loping itself  with  unexampled  energy  in 
mercantile  and  material  wealth,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  wise  or  politic  to  oppose 
an  interested  policy  to  the  generous  and 
liberal  course  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  rescue  some  portion  of  the  wealth  ac^ 
cumulated  in  the  country  to  the  cultivation 
of  those  things  which  were  calculated  to 
elevate,  refine,  and  improve,  the  human 
mind.  Take  these  men  at  their  best — 
take  them  on  the  average — take  them  for 
their  real  worth — take  them  even  at  their 
worst,  and  say,  had  they  been — were  they 
now — other  than  beneficial  to  the  country  ? 
Had  they  not  been  relied  upon  in  a  great 
degree  as  bulkwarks  for  defending  our  in- 
stitutions from  the  shocks  of  tudat  ^^ 
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nobler  life  of  the  nation  ?     It  was  not  only 
religion   or  civilisation   which    constituted 
education,  but   education  depended   in   a 
higher  degree  upon  that  moral  training  of 
the  mind  which  had  been  attained  from 
the  institutions  founded  by  these  benefac- 
tions,   and    by  which    we  had   withstood 
the  hand  of  the   destroyer.     For  them, 
therefore,  we  ought  surely  to  continue  that 
noble  policy  which  pledged  us  to  protect 
those   great   institutions  ;    and  if  we   re- 
garded them  as  connected  with  civilisation, 
It  should  yet  be  remembered  that  civilisa- 
tion belonged  not  exclusively  to  the. higher 
classes,  but  should  find  its  way  to  the  la- 
bouring population.     And  it  was  a  truth 
that  many  of  these  foundations  had  ema- 
nated in  no  small  degree  from  the  property 
of  thoso  classes,  and  that  many  they  had 
sent  forth  had  belonged  to  those  classes. 
Many  clergymen,  for  instance,   who  had 
received  their  education  at  these  establish- 
ments had  come  from  the  humbler  classes; 
for  children  had   been  educated  there  of 
different  rank  to  those  of  Gentlemen  who 
Bat  in  that  House,  and  who  had  come  to 
the  universities   from  schools  where  they 
had  obtained   very  little    education    and 
amall  store  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  they 
got   into  fellowships   in  competition  with 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  refined  manners, 
and  careful    instruction   and   study,   and 
every  advantage  which  the  university  af- 
forded.    What  was  wanted  was  to  see  the 
universities  embracing  a  large  number  of 
persons   from  the  poorer  classes;    and  if 
they  wished  that  object  to  be  attained,  they 
must  not  interfere  in  this  way  with   the 
universities.     The  noble  Lord  had  large 
means  in  his  hands  of  doing  good  in  com- 
munication with  the  universities;  but  the 
course  he  now  followed  held  out  but  little 
hope  of  that,  because  the  course  now  pro- 
posed would  be  resisted  by  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  universities;  and  whatever 
might  be  said  of  those  universities,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  they  formed  a  great, 
powerful,  and  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
history  of  this  country.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  in   one  of  his 
works  had  admirably  described  the  "  little 
world  of  Eton."     In  every  public   school 
was  a  little  world;   not  merely  the  ma- 
chinery for  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  a  school  of  morals  and  manners.     The 
universities  were   the   same  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  there  was  not  a  point  in  her 
history  which  had  rendered  England  greater 
in  the  world  than  they.     For  hundreds  of 
years  these  universities  had  been  asso- 


ciated «rith  the  highest  things  that  eon- 
cemed  this  country,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  they  had  now  fallen  behind  the  age, 
because,  with   the  increasing  competition 
they  had  to  sustain,  and  which  he  rejoiced 
existed,  they  must  now  do  their  best  to 
answer  the  demands  that  were  made  upon 
them.     The  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
be  the  last  to  interfere  with  those  instito- 
tions.     The  universities  had,  he  felt  confi- 
dent, done  their  duty  as  the  schools  of  our 
statesmen.      There  had   been  great  and 
brilliant  examples.     He  could  not  look  at 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  upon  the  distin- 
guished men  who  sat  upon  it,  without  feeling 
that  the  universities  at  least  had  no  reason 
to  blush  in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    And  when  he  turned  to  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  he  recol- 
lected that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  sons  of  Oxford  had  lately  sat  there 
— not  only  recognised  by  universal  consent 
in  his  own  country  but  all  over  Europe,  as 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  and  pre- 
eminent of  the  statesmen  that  had  ever 
sat  in  that  House,  and  that  Oxford  had 
given  that  distinguished  man  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  Deeply  as  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
participated  in  the  universal  regret  for  the 
loss  of  that  great  man,  he  regretted   it 
even  more,  because  he  was  persuaded  that 
had  he   been  there   now  he   would   have 
thrown  its  protecting  shield  over  the  uni- 
versities, of  one  of  which  he  had  at  one 
time  been  the  representative,  and  which, 
even  when  political  reasons  had  dissolved 
that  connection,  he  had  continued  to  love, 
to  the  very  last,  with  maiden  ardour.     He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  fully  acquitted  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
any  intention  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  uni- 
versities.  He  feared,  however,  that  the  act 
of  the  noble  Lord  must  result  in  injury, 
involving  as  it  did  a  great  constitutional 
violation  of  great  importance;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Session,   when    the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  more  disposed  to  enter- 
tain this  question,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Members  would  have  been  present 
to  give  their  opinions,  there  would  have 
been  greater  advantages,  and  perhaps  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  have  been  taken 
in  a  way  adverse  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would    reconsider    the    intention  he  had 
avowed,  and  would  not  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  issue  until  a  more  thorough  examin- 
ation into  the  constitutional  and  legal  ques- 
tion, and  whether  or  not  these  principles 
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of  freedom  and  self-goyernment  were  not 
esBential  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
these  uniyersities,  had  taken  place. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  Sir,  I  feel  very 
eonsiderahle  difficulty  in  arguing  the  ques- 
tion that  a  Commission  ought  to  issue  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  inquire  into  these 
uniyersities;  for  if  we  say  but  little,  as  we 
did  on  a  former  occasion,  of  any  of  the  de- 
fects of  these  uniyersities,  and  only  observe 
that  we  think  there  are  improvements  that 
might  be  made,  that  those  improyements 
might  be  facilitated  by  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  we  propose,  and  that  legislative  aid 
may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  in  view,  we 
are  met  by  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  that  we 
are  merely  arguing  the  case  for  the  Com- 
mission. But  if  1  should  point  out  to  the 
House  more  in  detail  than  I  have  hitherto 
done,  defects  that  exist,  and  improvements 
that  may  be  made,  then  we  shall  be  met 
by  what  was  urged  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  as  being  desirous  to  subvert  these 
institutions,  and  as  wishing,  almost,  to  dc- 

?riye  these  universities  of  their  existence, 
'he  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  to  an  ex- 
cess of  protestation  against  what  he  pre- 
sumed to  be  our  intentions,  which  I  think 
was  hardly  required  by  anything  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  any  Minister 
of  the  Crown  who  has  addressed  the  House 
upon  it.  We  may  admit  that  these  uni- 
versities have  been  very  useful  bodies,  that 
large  endowments  have  not  been  impro- 
peny  employed,  that  the  education  given 
has  produced  able  statesmen*,  and  so  forth; 
and  when  we  have  made  all  these  admis- 
sions we  are  no  nearer  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's conclusion  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  inquiry  with  regard  to  these 
bodies.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  going 
beyond  the  temperate  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Plymouth,  who  introduced  this  discussion, 
would  have  us  think  that  there  ought  not 
to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  any  in- 
quiry hereafter,  except  as  regards  cases  of 
gross  abuse  and  mismanagement,  which 
would  render  such  inquiry  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Now  to  admit  that,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit that,  from  1815  to  the  present  time, 
we  hare  been  going  altogether  in  a  wrong 
course — that  former  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
hare  abused  its  prerogative — and  that  we 
hare  interfered  with  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  subject.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemaD,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  speecb, 


told  us  that  some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
had  foundations  at  a  time  that  produced 
the  Heformation,  and  that  the  founders  of 
those  colleges  inserted  in  their  statutes 
more  strict  and  severe  rules  against  State 
interference;  and  he  attempted  to  draw 
from  that  the  moral  that  we  ought  to  guard 
against  ill-considered  schemes  of  reform. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  refor- 
mations of  Henry  Vlll.  and  of  Elizabeth 
were  merely  the  ill-considered  schemes  of 
reform  of  the  innovators  of  that  day;  but 
1  do  see  in  those  statutes  another  lesson, 
that  those  who  made  those  severe  statutes 
made,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  mistake 
in  the  severity  and  strictness  with  which 
they  fenced  the  foundations  they  were  then 
making;  because,  by  that  attempt  to  pre- 
vent all  change,  they  only  made  it  more 
violent,  more  entire,  and  more  subversive 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In 
these  foundations,  which  ought  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  be 
interfered  with,  were  many  that  were 
founded  by  Catholic  noblemen  and  divines, 
who  made  provisions  for  securing  the  due 
performance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship; and,  if  you  are  not  to  alter  these  in- 
stitutions of  those  days,  it  is  the  Catholics, 
and  not  we,  that  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with.  But  now  with  respect  to  pre- 
cedents, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  cannot 
deny,  1  think,  that  there  have  been  in- 
quiries of  the  kind  now  proposed  into  Irish 
places  of  education,  into  the  uniyersities  of 
Scotland,  into  the  Irish  Church  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration,  into 
ecclesiastical  revenues  in  1832,  into  the 
municipal  corporations  in  1834  and  1835, 
and  into  the  state  of  several  bishoprics  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  also  respecting 
Roman  Cathohc  chapels.  Surely  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  cannot  pretend  that  none 
of  those  precedents  are  applicable  to  the 
case  we  are  now  considering.  If  so,  he 
can  only  say  that  our  proposed  Commis- 
sion is  not  a  Commission  merely  of  inquiry 
as  to  what  measures  may  be  required;  but 
one,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  remedy,  and 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  it 
might  propose  as  requisite.  Now,  I  admit 
that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  illegal;  but 
it  is  by  confusing  the  two  kinds  of  inquiry, 
and  then  applying  to  our  inquiry  the  terms 
applicable  to  that  of  King  James  II.,  in 
1686 — two  inquiries  not  at  all  resembling 
each  other — that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  able  to  make  anything  at  all 
\\ke  a  caaci  ^^^s^Ivck^X  ^^  ^wa^fe  t^shs  ^^i-- 
\poBc4.    \^\\kx^W«w»\ft^^^w^w^ 
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inquiry,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  that  does  not  apply  to  the  present 
ease,  for  that  it  was  supposed  that  those 
eorporations  were  intended  to  he  represen- 
tatiye  hodies,  and  it  was  consequently  right 
and  proper  to  inquire  whether  their  con- 
■titution  oould  not  he  improved.     I  should 
aay,  with  regard  to  these  universities — and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have 
omitted  this — that  they  are  not  private 
foundations   and  private  estahlishments  ; 
bnt  that  the  well-being  of  this  country  de- 
pends much  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted;  and  that,  aa  regards  the 
Ohnroh,  the  law,  and  the  production  of 
statesmen,   they  have  ccrtam   privileges 
that  make  it  a  matter  of  quite  as  much  in- 
terest to  the  nation  that  they  should  he 
well  conducted,  as  it  was  that  our  munici- 
pal corporations  should  he  conducted  as 
Ihey  ought  to  be.     But  then,  says  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  there  was  an  in- 
quiry with  respect  to  the  bishoprics,  and 
also  as  to  the  deans  and  chapters,  and  the 
Church  was  a  consenting  party  to  it.     No 
doubt  a  portion  of  the  Church  were  con- 
aepting  parties  to  that  inquiry;  but  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  inquired  of  some 
of  the  cathedral  chapters,  and  asked  them 
if  they  wished  that  an  inquiry  should  take 
place  as  to  whether  their  revenues  should 
be  applied  to  the  iise  of  the  Church  in  a 
manner  which  they  had  not  hitherto  con- 
sidered advisable,  I  think  he  would  have 
found  there  would  have  been  as  much  dis- 
sent on  their  part  from  any  proposal  of  the 
sort  as  there  now  is  on  the  part  of  these 
universities.    These  two  cases  alone,  then, 
famish  precedents  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose ;  and   they  came,  moreover,  in  the 
train  of  a  long  series  of  precedents — of 
acts  of  the  Crown — equally  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  these  times,  by  which,  endea- 
Touring  to  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  the 
institutions  themselves,  we  have  attempted 
to  ascertain  what  improvements  they  are 
eapable  of.     With  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
Orown  must  not  institute  any  such  inquiry 
as  that  now  proposed  until  a  gross  case  of 
abuse  and  mismanagement  shall  arise,  I 
wholly  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  that  particular ;    and  I  say  that 
when  there  are  some  improvements  which 
it  appears  might  be  made,  then  is  the  pro- 
per tmie  to  inquire;  and,  by  so  doing,  you 
will  not  have  to  make  inquiry  into  gross 
abuses;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that 
it  is  much  better  to  make  those  improve- 
menti  that  may  obviate  such  abases,  than 


to  say  you  are  prevented  by  the  state  of 
the  law  from  interfering  until  such  gross 
cases  occur.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  raised  up  against  us  the  legal  right  of 
the  different  colleges,  and  the  objection 
that  may  be  made  as  to  any  interference 
with  their  statutes.  With  regard  to  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  however,  this  ob- 
jection is  more  applicable  than  it  would 
have  been  to  all  the  inquiries  we  have 
made.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  too, 
in  stating  these  matters,  spoke  much  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newark  says,  that  this  proposed  Com- 
mission tends  to  a  violation  of  law  and  of 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject.  1  confess, 
however,  that  I  am  unable  to  see  in  what 
way  any  interference  with  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  or  of  the  universities,  or  any 
interference  with  the  law,  is  at  all  contem- 
plated. It  is  very  well  to  say  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  a  violation  of  the  law;  but  I 
think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
knows  the  law  too  well  to  say  that  what 
we  propose  is  actually  a  violation  of  the 
law.  If  you  make  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire, you  do  what  is  altogether  legal.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  you  appoint  one  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  take  away  another's 
property,  you  do  that  which  is  illegal. 
Now,  we  propose  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  were  made  with  respect  to  the  municipal 
corporations  and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies; 
and  if  it  should,  on  inquiry,  be  thought  ne« 
cessary  that  any  alterations  should  be 
made,  it  would  afterwards  be  the  time  to 
inquire  what  was  the  authority  by  which 
those  alterations  should  be  effected.  Now, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated, 
that  in  more  than  one  instance  he  thought 
that  improvements  wore  desirable,  and 
might  be  made,  and  that  he  wished  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the 
education  given  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
but  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  why  is  it 
that  he  should  insist  that  we  should  now 
proceed  to  adopt  measures  with  a  view  to 
that  object,  and  not  permit  us,  in  the  first 
plaoe,  to  inquire  what  are  the  changes  de- 
manded in  order  to  secure  that  object? 
He  agrees  with  me  aa  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and  even  contemplates  that  the 
interference  of  the  Crown  may  be  neces- 
sary in  certain  cases;  and  yet  he  will. not 
let  us  take  the  preliminary  steps  by  whioh 
we  may  ascertain  in  what  way  the  changes 
that  may  be  £oand  deairable  may  bo  ob-. 
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tained.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Uember  for  the  Unlyersity  of  Oxford,  and 
the  hon.  ftnd  learned  Member  for  Newark, 
hafe  themselves  both  said,  no  doubt  these 
muveraities  are  most  useful  bodies;  and  it 
is  trae,  as  has  been  urged,  that  they  are 
making  great  alterations  of  their  own  ac- 
cord; but  I  am  convinced  that  they  might 
be  made  more  useful  still,  and  that  the 
benefits  they  confer  might  be  extended  to 
a  far  greater  portion  of  the  people  than 
they  now  reach.  I  have  no  wish  to  stand 
ap  aa  the  accuser  of  these  bodies;  but  as 
regarda  one  point — the  question  of  expense 
—I  cannot  say  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  answered  the  charge  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  needless  expense 
connected  with  an  education  at  Oxford  or 
Oambridge.  Whenever  I  have  spoken  with 

rrsons  who  have  charge  of  that  education, 
have  never  known  one  of  them  to  deny 
this,  and  they  have  even  referred  to  their 
want  of  power  to  enforce  the  regulations 
thinr  themselves  thought  would  be  useful, 
and  have  complained  that  no  college  regu- 
lations they  could  make  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  object  they  had  at  heart.  They 
have  never  at  all  denied  that  there  is  an 
exoesB  of  expense  on  the  part  of  our  young 
men  at  the  university  that  prevents  the 
course  of  study,  and  is  particularly  injuri- 
ona  aa  regards  those  young  men  whose  pa- 
rente  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  debts  their 
sons  contract.  If,  then,  the  universities 
find  they  cannot  of  themselves  correct  the 
evil,  is  it  not  right  to  inquire  whether  we 
cannot  strengthen  their  hands  in  such  mat- 
tere  9  And  I  must  still  say,  as  regards 
the  kind  of  education  given,  that  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  way  how  such  changes 
as  may  be  considered  advisable  with  refer- 
ence to  the  studies  pursued,  may  be  made 
to  amalgamate  with  the  other  institutions 
of  these  universities,  and  how  the  lectures 
of  the  professors,  for  instance,  are  to  be 
attended  with  duo  regard  to  the  collegiate 
course  of  study  required.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  recommended  them  to  wait  and 
see  the  result  of  the  changes  now  going 
en;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  many  men  connected 
with  the  universities  would  be  able  to  point 
eot»  before  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  in 
what  way  such  improvements  as  they  would 
adopt  coold  be  carried  out  so  as  to  recon- 
cile those  improvements  with  the  course 
previously  in  operation.  Sir,  my  wish  is 
that  these  institutions  may  continue  to 
proeper,  and  that,  whatever  they  may  in- 

hitherto  but  little  follow- 


ed, these  may  be  made  to  combine  with  all 
those  studies  the  constant  pursuit  of  which 
has  educated  those  men  who,  in  times  past 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  have  been 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  House  and 
of  society.  But  I  think,  if  you  say  we 
will  have  no  inquiry  into  these  matters^ 
you  will  do  much  to  keep  back  the  univer- 
sities in  the  course  of  improvement  which 
they  themselves  may  be  willing  to  adopt. 
I  think  all  the  institutions  of  the  country 
have  of  late  years  been  undergoing  a 
change.  If  you  look  back  to  the  history 
of  the  Church  twenty  years  ago,  you  wiU 
perceive  the  changes  which  she  underwent; 
but  I  trust  she  remains  as  strong  and 
stronger  than  she  was  before,  by  adopting 
those  reforms  which  have  contributed  to 
make  her  more  extensively  useful  to  the 
people.  And  so  it  will  be  with  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  I  trust  we  shall 
not  resemble  those  foolish  innovators  who 
destroyed  the  institutions  which  they  could 
not  improve;  but  that,  having  transferred 
to  us  those  great  universities  which  the 
learning  and  piety  of  our  ancestors  estab- 
lished, we,  in  our  turn,  will  resolve  to 
make  them  conducive,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  the  promotion  of  religion,  morality,  and 
sound  learning,  and,  by  strengthening  them 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  render  them 
the  more  worthy  of  the  country  and  their 
own  high  destination. 

Mr.  law  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  among  many  others  who  had 
occupied  a  high  station  in  the  country  and 
a  high  position  in  that  House  without  the 
advantage  of  a  university  education.  That 
being  the  case,  the  noble  Lord  ought  to 
approach  the  subject  with  great  delicacy 
and  forbearance.  He  contended  that  the 
precedents  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred, did  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 
He  could  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  if  the 
Commission  was  not  actually  illegal  and 
indictable  by  the  parties  instituting  the 
inquiry,  it  was  at  least  unconstitutional. 
Every  communication  that  would  be  made 
to  that  Commission  would  be  entirely  un- 
privileged, and  all  the  parties  making  it 
would  bo  liable  to  process  of  law,  seeing  that 
it  was  not  made  under  any  authority  of 
law  or  under  any  coercion.  Every  man 
who  stepped  forward  to  volunteer  evidence, 
was  personally  responsible  for  everything  he 
uttered.  There  was  not  a  man  of  eminence, 
or  learning,  ar  station,  or  authority,  whose 
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who  had  not  expressed  his  entire  disappro- 
bation  of  the  proposed  Commission  of  In- 
quiry. With  regard  to  the  illustrious  Head 
of  the  University  of  Camhridge,  the  nohle 
Lord  had  placed  him  in  a  very  painful  posi- 
tion. The  eminent  and  illustrious  individ- 
ual who  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  was  placed  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  heing  at  once 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  officers 
of  the  university,  and  of  the  party  who  was 
to  persuade  the  heads  of  the  university  to 
oonscnt  to  the  issuing  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. When  the  noble  Lord  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  issue  it,  ho  should  have 
considered  who  was  the  Chancellor,  and 
who  it  was  who  represented  the  interests 
of  the  university;  and  it  was  to  be  a  sorry 
return  for  what  the  university  had  done, 
that  it  should  now  be  obliged  to  appeal  in 
Tain  to  the  Chancellor  for  protection  against 
the  issuing  of  this  Commission.  If  the 
Commission  was  not  indictable  as  regarded 
the  parties  instituting  the  inquiry,  and  if 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  lay  himself  open  to 
a  criminal  information,  at  least  he  was  vio- 
lating the  constitution  in  proposing  an  in- 
quiry which  any  Member  of  that  House 
bad  as  good  a  right  to  do  as  the  Crown. 
He  was  satisfied  that  no  possible  benefit 
would  accrue  from  the  reluctant  acquies- 
cence of  a  few  persons  whom  the  noble 
Lord  might  induce  to  give  evidence.  It 
was  against  the  interests  of  the  universities 
to  do  so — it  was  against  the  duties  of  the 
officers,  and  would  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  comforts,  the  quiet,  and  the  peace 
of  those  institutions.  These  universities 
were  exhibitmg  their  desire  to  adapt  these 
inatitutions  to  the  requirements  of  tho  age; 
and  it  was  a  bad  return  to  them  to  send 
down  a  roving  commission  to  obtain  from 
a  few  discontented  persons  communications 
which  were  in  their  nature  wholly  unpri- 
rileged.  What  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  noble  Lord  was,  that  the  information 
being  wholly  unprivileged,  it  was  most  un- 
fair to  call  upon  a  few  dissatisfied  persons, 
and  to  induce  them  to  take  all  the  legal 
consequences  upon  themselves. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  his  noble 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister,  great  master 
of  debate  as  he  was,  had  not  done  justice 
to  the  speech  of  his  (Sir  R.  Inglis')  right 
bon.  Friend  and  Colleague.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  his  (Sir  R.  Inglis') 
right  hon.  Friend  had  desired-  to  avoid  in- 
quiry; on  the  contrary,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  distinctly  stated  that  his  objection 
was  to  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the 


particular  inquiry  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal 
distinctness  suggested  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
noble  Lord  had  characterised  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth as  a  very  temperate  speech.  And 
so  no  doubt  it  was  for  the  noble  Lord,  for 
it  was  a  speech  altogether  in  bis  favour. 
His  bon.  and  learned  Friend  made  many 
concessions  in  that  speech  which  he  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  would  be  very  sorry  to  make. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  talked  of  the 
monopoly  of  education  which  at  this  mo- 
ment was  possessed  by  the  different  col- 
leges and  halls,  and  suggested  their  being, 
thrown  open,  and  that  the  system  which 
existed  600  or  700  years  ago  should  be 
revived.  Much  as  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  de- 
sired to  keep  in  the  ancient  ways,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps  through 
so  great  a  length  of  country  as  would  bring 
him  back  to  the  spot  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  invited  him  to  reoccupy. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  then  com- 
plained that  the  heads  of  houses  separated 
themselves  altogether  from  an  academical 
life.  How  could  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  say  this  when  he  must  know  that 
the  great  business  of  the  universities  waa 
conducted  by  some  of  those  eminent  men, 
and,  above  all,  that  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
consisted  solely  of  the  heads  of  houses  ? 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  then  laid  it 
down  that  the  visitors  could  of  their  own 
motion,  and  that  therefore  the  Crown 
could  of  its  own  motion,  and  without  any 
other  authority,  exercise  the  most  inqui- 
sitorial powers  into  the  affairs  of  any 
foundation  whatever  of  which  they  wero 
visitors.  Now,  many  very  learned  Mem- 
bers of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
own  profession  had  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  warrant  whatever  for  any  such 
statement;  and  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  appre- 
hended that  the  case  of  Exeter  College 
in  the  time  of  Bishop  Trelawny  afforded 
a  distinct  contradiction  to  that  proposi- 
tion. The  Crown  had  no  more  right  to 
send  a  roving  commission  to  inquire  into 
alleged  misdeeds,  unless  the  case  were 
brought  before  it  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
peal, than  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  had  to  send  down  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
any  set  of  individuals  living  in  Devon- 
shire or  Buckinghamshire.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  also  most  needlessly 
introduced  the  case  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  had  gratuitously  offered  an 
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opinion  that  that  college  possessed  more 
property  than  it  ought  to  possess.  Now, 
when  that  question  was  originally  hrought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Lancashire,  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  concurred  in 
the  opposition  offered  to  it;  but  he  would 
not  enter  further  into  the  subject,  feeling 
too  grateful  for  the  patient  attention  afforded 
to  him  by  the  House  on  a  former  occasion. 
Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation.  He 
had  in  several  respects  been  misunder- 
stood. In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  cast 
upon  the  heads  of  the  colleges  and  halls 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge  any  reflection  for  their  living  se- 
parate from  an  academical  life.  If  he  did 
seem  to  do  so,  he  was  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  removing  any  such  erroneous  im- 
pression. He  felt  too  much  respect  for 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  to  say  anything  that 
conld  convey  any  reflection  upon  them. 
Wliat  he  said  was,  that  it  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  different  domestic  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  lived,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  live  on  those  terms 
of  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  academic  officers  of  the  universities, 
which  under  other  circumstances  they 
would  themselves  be  most  desirous  of 
doing.  His  hon.  Friend  also  found  fault 
with  him  for  saying  that  the  visitors  had 
the  power  of  visiting  ex  officio,  and  re- 
ferreid  to  the  case  of  Exeter  College  under 
Bishop  Trelawny.  He  could  inform  his 
hon.  Friend  that  in  the  most  celebrated 
case  in  that  department  of  the  law  which 
had  ever  been  decided,  being  the  case  of 
the  general  visitation  of  that  very  Exeter 
College  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
the  rector  and  certain  of  the  fellows  were 
deprived  for  contumacy,  because  they  dis- 
puted the  visitor's  right  to  hold  a  general 
visitation.  That  case  was  referred  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  there  it  was  solemnly 
decided  that  the  visitor  had  acted  in  the 
dne  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  only 
other  point  was  about  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  did  not  say,  however,  that 
the  college  ought  not  to  remain  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  property,  but  that  the  re- 
Tenuea  were  so  large  that  he  apprehended 
the  purposes  of  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
terests of  education  in  Ireland,  might  be 
best  secured  by  enlarging  the  foundation, 
instead  of  allowing  disproportionate  divi- 
dends to  accumulate  in  individual  hands. 
It  was  not  fair  to  represent  what  he  had 
said  as  if  he  had  advocated  any  scheme  of 
■polialioD. 
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Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  wished  to  cor- 
rect  an  erroneous  statement  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  with  regard  to  the  col* 
lege  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one 
of  the  representatives.  It  was  stated  that 
a  practice  prevailed,  on  the  part  of  some 
fellows,  of  marrying,  notwithstanding  the 
statute  of  celibacy;  and  that,  in  order  to 
remove  that  abuse,  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  to  abolish  the  statute.  That 
statement  was  founded  upon  a  most  com- 
plete misapprehension  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  some  of 
the  fellows  married;  but  in  1812,  at  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  of  the  college, 
the  oath  of  celibacy  was  imposed,  and  the 
practice  of  marrying  ceased.  But  in  1840, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Marquess  of  Norman- 
by,  the  statute  was  repealed.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  adverted  to  the  in- 
come of  the  college,  and  stated  that  it  was 
ons  of  the  most  richly  endowed  in  the  king- 
dom; but,  as  his  (Mr.  G.  Hamilton's)  hon. 
and  learned  Colleague  had  proved,  its  ac- 
cumulated property  was  smaller  in  amount 
than  the  sum  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  May- 
nooth.  There  were  equally  great  mistakes 
and  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  emo- 
luments of  the  senior  fellows. 

Mr.  HEYWOOD,  in  reply,  said,  as  to 
the  challenge  which  had  been  thrown  out 
to  produce  a  lawyer  who  had  advocated 
University  reform,  he  would  refer  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  the  part  taken  on 
that  subject  by  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 
He  maintained  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  unequivocally  admitted  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  realm  was  the  proper  visitor  of 
those  universities. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  said,  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  had  had  the 
courtesy  early  in  the  debate  to  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  the  adjournment  thereof, 
in  order  to  give  him  (Mr.  Stuart)  an  op- 
portunity of  submitting  his  Amendment  to 
the  House,  he  was  now  prepared  to  return 
the  compliment  by  withdrawing  his  Amend- 
ment, in  order  to  enable  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet to  renew  his  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  160;  Noes 
138:  Majority  22. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
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AadenoD,  A. 
AnsoD,  hon.  Col. 
AuBtej,  T.  C. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bainei,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Bamjurd,  E.G. 
Bw.  M.  T. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Berkelej,  A. 
BenuU,  R. 
BUokall,  S.  W. 
Boarerio,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bojle,  hon.  Col. 
Brand,  T. 
Brocklehortt,  J. 
Brooknmn,  £.  D. 
Brown,  W. 
Bonhorj,  E.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N, 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Garendish,  hon.  C.  0. 
OaTondiih,  W.  O. 

Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Oolebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Oiaig,  Sir  W.  O. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Carrie,  R. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Douglas.  Sir  C.  E. 
•Doke,  Sir  J. 
Dmioan,  Viset. 
Duncan,  O. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
thindas,  rt.  hon.  Sir  D. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  B.  A. 
F1tsPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 
Fltswilliam,  hon.  6.  W. 
Fordjoe,  A.  D, 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freeston,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.T.  M. 
Gljn,  G.  C. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Grenfell,  C.  P. 
OrenM,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Grey,  R.  W. 
.Grosrenor,  Lord  R. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hardoastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatohell,  J. 
^enry,  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hobhou8e,rt.  hon.SirJ. 
fiobhouse,  T.  B. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hollond,  R. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W,  G. 
Hutchins,  £.  J. 
Hutt,  W. 


Jackson,  W. 
Keating,  R. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H, 
Laseellee,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Locke,  J. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Cullagh,  W.  T. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Matheson,  J. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Milnes,  R.  Bf. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morison,  Sir  W. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Muntx,  0.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent.  Sir  P. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle.  S.  C.  H. 
Paget.  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peohell.  Sir  G.  P. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon.  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
RomlUy,  Col. 
RomiUy,  Sir  J. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
SomerTilIe,rt.hon.  SIrW, 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tanored,  H.  W, 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tufhell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Viliiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsloy,  Sir.  J. 


Watkins,  CoL  L. 
Wawn.J.T. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
WIUcox,  B.  M. 
WUliAms,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 

Liit  of 

Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bafdock,  E.  H. 
Bankes.  G. 
Benbow.  J. 
Beresford.  W. 
Boldero,  U.  G. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm« 
Brisco,  M. 
Bromley,  R. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brown,  H. 
Burrell.  Sir  C.  M. 
Cabbell.  B.  B. 
Chatterton,  Col. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Christy,  S. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cochrane,A.  D.  R.W.B. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A, 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Oompton,  H.  C. 
ConoUy,  T. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Denison,  E. 
Dick.(^ 
Dickson,  S. 
Disraeli.  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Dunouft.  J. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East.  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Emlyn,  Visot. 
Estcourt,  J.  B.  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  C.  U. 
Galway,  Visot. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.W.E. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  o£ 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan«  E. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Henrey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 


Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 

TXLLIBS. 

Hayter.  rt.  hon.  W,  G. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 

the  Noes. 

Hope,  n.  T. 
Hope.  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Lacy.  H.  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. 
Lennox.  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewisbam,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther.  hon.  Col. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S, 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Mastcrman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
MUes.  P.  W.  S. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
MulUngs,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Naas.  Lord 
Neeld.  J. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visot. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Paoke.  0.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patton,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  0. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Prime,  R. 
Raid,  Col. 
Richards,  R. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Sotheron.  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford.  A. 
Stenford,  J.  F. 
Stanley,  hon,  E.  H. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Theaiger,SirF. 
ThomhiU,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G,  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vomer,  Sir  H. 
Vesey,  hon.  T. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyryan,  Sir  A.  R. 
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Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Wegg-Protser,  F.  R. 
Welby,  6.  £. 
Well^ley,  Lord  C. 
WUloaghbjr,  Sir  H. 


WodehoQse,  E. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TKLLBBS. 

Cardwell,  £. 
Palmer,  R. 


Debate  further  adjourned  till  this  day 
three  months. 

ATTORNEYS'  CERTIFICATE  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Lord  R.  GROS  VENOR  moved  that  the 
House  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leaye  the 
Chan-." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  should  take  the  same 
course  on  this  stage  of  the  Bill  that  he 
had  taken  on  a  previous  stage;  and,  with- 
out discussing  the  question  further,  simplj 
move  that  the  House  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed — 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word  '  That'  to  the  end 
ef  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  three  months,  resolve  it- 
self into  the  said  Committee,'  instead  thereof." 

Mb.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  wished  to 
know  if  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who  had 
eharge  of  the  Bill,  would  move  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
including  Ireland  ? 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  it  was 
lot  necessary  to  move  an  instruction  at 
sU.  By  an  alteration  of  the  title,  Ireland 
•ould  be  included. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kerry,  who  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  circuit,  had  placed  in 
his  hands  certain  amendments  which  he 
would  propose  when  the  Government  was 
defeated  for  the  third  time. 

Questi<m  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  105  ;  Noes 
103 :  Miyority  2. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee. 

CoLOifSL  SIBTHORP  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  attorneys  throughout  the  country 
would  forthwith  send  in  their  little  bills 
against  every  Member  who  had  voted 
against  them;  and  if  they  did  there  would 
be  such  a  clearance  in  this  House  as  had 
never  been  witnessed. 

Clause  1,  provision  inserted,  extending 
(he  operation  of  the  Bill  to  Ireland. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  wished 
to  know  who  was  to  appoint  the  registrar  1 


Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  that  the 
registrar  would  be  appointed  under  the 
6th  and  7th  Vic,  cap.  73,  the  Act  which 
incorporated  the  Law  Society. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  Clauses  2  to  4. 

Clause  5. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  moved  that 
the  fee  payable  for  such  certificate  be  10«. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB* 
QUER  said,  he  would  move  that  the  fee 
be  If.  6d. 

Motion  made,  "  to  fill  the  blank  with 
'  one  shilling  and  sixpence.*  *' 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  ten  shillings.*' 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  that  the 
fee  for  registration  would  be  received  by 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  who  he  be- 
lieved enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
profession,  and  who  had  expended  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  providing  a  library  and 
other  accommodation  at  their  institution, 
which  was  the  resort  of  the  members  of 
the  profession,  and  in  taking  steps  to  ex* 
elude  improper  persons  from  the  profession. 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  the  Society  had 
expended  as  much  as  90,000{.  in  establish- 
ing their  institution  and  furnishing  it  vrith 
a  library  of  some  10,000  volumes  for  the 
benefit  and  iniprovement  of  members  of  the 
profession.  They  had  also  now  cast  upon 
them  the  burden  of  taking  proceedings  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  malpractices  on 
the  part  of  attorneys,  which  it  was  the 
duty,  and  formerly  the  practice,  of  the 
Stamp  Office  to  undertake;  and  he  had 
the  best  authority  for  saying  that  the 
expenses  of  clerks  in  the  establishment 
amounted  to  more  than  the  1«.  6d,  for 
each  certificate  would  meet,  and  that  the 
Society  expended  in  the  last  year,  in  pro- 
ceedings to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
profession,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
which,  if  the  usual  charges  had  been  made» 
would  have  approached  to  1,000^ 

Mr.  CLEMENTS  asked  if  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  attorneys  would  have  to  pay 
the  registration  fee  ? 

Mr.  MULLINGS  said,  they  would  not, 
as  they  were  not  required  to  be  registered 
at  the  Law  Society. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  supposed  it  was 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  that  had 
left  the  Insh  and  Scotch  attorneys  out  of 
the  BUI. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  altogether  mistaken  in  his 
supposition.  Before  the  Bill  was  brought 
in,  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  a\>^ed 
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to  obtain  their  co-operation;  but  those 
gentlemen  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a 
separate  measure  for  themselves. 

In  reply  to  Sir  H.  Willouohby, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  did  not  sec  that  the  Bill 
would  cast  any  duty  upon  the  Incorporated 
Lav  Society.  That  Society  at  present 
performed  certain  duties,  for  which  they 
received  a  fee  of  Is,  6d,  from  each  person, 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  increase  to 
10s,  It  seemed  that  having  taken  121, 
each  out  of  the  public  pocket,  these  gen- 
tlemen wished  to  put  additional  fees  into 
their  own. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  said,  that  the  Law 
Society  went  to  considerable  expense  in 
prosecuting  cases  of  delinquency  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  attorneys.  They 
had  recently  expended  a  large  sum  in 
resisting  the  application  for  the  readmis- 
Bion  of  an  attorney  who  had  been  convict- 
ed and  transported,  and  struck  off  the 
rolls;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  as  the 
Society  perfonned  those  duties,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  proposed  foes. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  70;  Noes 
130:  Majority  60. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  moved  that  the 
fee  should  bo'  5s.  t  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  retain  the  present  inadequate 
sum  of  If.  M, 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  old  fee  sufficient,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  number  of  attorneys  in  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  10,000. 

Mr.  TURNER  said,  that  the  sum  of 
Is,  6d,,  which  was  what  wns  paid  now, 
and  which  only  amounted  to  750^  a  year, 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  numerous  prosecutions  which 
the  Law  Society  was  obliged  to  undertake 
against  disreputable  attorneys;  a  duty  that 
was  imposed  upon  the  Society  by  the  pro- 
fession. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  supported  the 
Amendment  of  tho  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bute.  He  was  in  communi- 
cation with  members  of  the  profession  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  they  were  quite 
willing  to  pay  the  10s.  It  was  certainly 
somewhat  extraordinary  to  observe  the 
new-bom  zeal  which  had  seized  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  to  save  the 
pockets  of  the  attorneys,  after  having  op- 
posed the  Bill  in  every  way. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
great  object  of  the  Law  Society  was  a  job 
to  create  a  revenue  for  themselves. 


Sir  F.  THESIGER  denied  that  this 
was  a  job  on  the  part  of  the  Law  Society 
to  secure  a  revenue  to  themselves.  The 
real  question  was,  whether  tho  House 
wished  to  deprive  the  Law  Society  of  that 
duty  which  they  had  hitherto  practised  so 
satisfactorily,  or  were  willing  to  aid  them 
to  perform  the  duty.  The  error  consisted 
in  treating  the  Law  Society  as  though  it 
were  a  body  apart  from  the  profession, 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  London 
attorneys  were  amongst  its  members. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  Law  Society  of  anything;  but  he 
wished  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the 
money  out  of  his  pocket  to  put  into  their 
own.  He  would  object  to  giving  more 
than  Is,  6d,  This  was  nothing  more  than 
a  proposal  of  the  Law  Society,  after  hav- 
ing taken  12^  out  of  his  pocket,  to  put 
IO5.  into  their  own. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  blank  be  filled 
with  *  one  shilling  and  sixpence.'  ** 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  124; 
Noes  68  :  Majority  56. 

Mr.  HUTT  moved  that  the  Chairman 
do  now  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEY  asked  whether 
this  Motion  was  made  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Government,  as  he  certainly  thought 
it  was  not  a  dignified  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  the  subject. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Government  were  not 
consulted  on  the  Motion,  but  he  should  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  deprecated  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government,  who  on  some 
occasions  were  so  eager  to  yield  to  the 
first  intention  of  the  wishes  of  the  House, 
as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Post  Office; 
and  now,  when  the  opinion  of  the  House 
had  been  taken  on  the  contested  points, 
and  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
had  left  the  House,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  moved  that  the  Chairman  leave 
tho  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  the  Bill  altogether;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, in  rendering  their  support  to  the 
hon.  Member  in  this  individual  attempt 
to  defeat  a  measure,  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  do  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  was 
acting  a  most  unworthy  part. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  the  Go- 
verament  were  pursuing  a  direct  course. 
In  the  case  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
there  could  be  only  one  Motion;  but  with 
regard  to  a  Bill,  they  might  debate  and 
divide  upon  all  its  various  stages.     The 
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Ifotion  of  his  hon.  Friend  tlic  Member 
for  Gateshead,  that  the  Chairman  do  leave 
tho  chair,  was  sufficiently  direct,  and  he 
shonld  vote  fur  that  Motion,  because  it 
had  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  Bill. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  that  tho 
Law  Society  of  London  had  brought  the 
Bill  to  him;  he  considered  their  case  un- 
answerable, and  it  was  certainly  not  his 
fault  that  the  measure  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed long  ago.  He  gave  a  notice  upon 
the  subject  the  first  night  of  the  Session; 
the  Bill  had  been  three  times  postponed 
at  the  request  of  the  Government;  and  if 
it  were  then  to  be  defeated  at  that  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  Session,  he  thought 
he  should  have  a  just  right  to  complain. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  thar  the 
measure  might  have  been  gracefully  con- 
ceded; but  if  that  was  not  to  be  the 
course,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  in 
many  other  cases;  and,  for  his  own  part, 
he  should  feel  bound  in  honour  to  exert 
his  best  effbits,  independently  and  consci- 
entiously, to  secure  its  success. 

Mil.  BASS  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  was  perfectly  justified  in  making 
this  Motion,  for  he  (Mr.  Bass)  know  several 
Members  who  had  voted  for  the  Bill  in 
every  stage,  but  who  were  not  anxious  that 
it  should  pass,  and  who  told  him  they 
regretted  the  course  they  were  obliged  to 
take,  in  consequence  of  having  made  an 
imprudent  promise  to  support  the  Bill. 
[Loud  cries  of  "  Name !  "1  When  he  had 
consulted  with  those  Gentlemen,  and  ob- 
tained their  consent  to  give  their  names, 
he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  mentioning 
them  to  the  House. 

Me.  W  ALP  OLE  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  but  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
voting,    acting   upon    a    principle   which 


always  prevented  him  from  acquiescing  in 
depriving  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
of  revenue  after  the  announcement  of  the 
budget.  It  was  quite  by  accident  that  he 
happened  to  be  present  when  the  House 
went  into  Committee;  but  being  there, 
and  seeing  that  the  Government  had  been 
already  beaten  twice  upon  it.  he  intended 
to  give  his  support  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  had  the  conduct  of  it.  He  thought 
it  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
after  the  Bill  had  almost  passed  through 
Committee,  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
an  indirect  mode,  and  advised  them  to 
contest  the  point  on  the  third  reading, 
which  would  be  more  legitimate. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead  would  proceed 
with  his  Motion.  It  was  by  no  means 
unusual  to  take  a  second  division  when  in 
the  previous  one  the  numbers  were  so 
nearly  equal  as  on  this  occasion  they  had 
been. 

Mr.   HUTT    denied   that    the  course 

which  he  was  taking  deserved  to  be  called 

!  an  artifice  :    it  was  just  as  direct  a  pro- 

I  ceeding  as  moving  that  any  Bill  be  read  a 

,  second  time  that  day  three  months. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  had  had  as  long  an 
experience  in  that  House  as  the  hon. 
Member,  and  he  could  not  recollect  such 
a  course  being  pursued.  It  was  not  only 
indirect,  but  it  was  dishonourable. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair.*' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  92; 
Noes  99  :  Majority  7. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 
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Malt  Tax,  Leave,  1007 

Olanbioabde,  Marquess  of, 
Donaghadee  and  Port  Patrick  Packet  Stations, 
1341 

Clat,  SirW.,  Tourer  Hamlets 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  3),  Com.  1069 

Clat,  Mr.  J.,  Bull, 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  2R.  119;    Com. 
1070:  c/.  49,  1424  ;  c/.  51,  1426 

Clehbnts,  Hon.  C.  S.,  Leiirim 

Attorneys'  Certificates,  Com.  d.  5,  1526 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 1291 
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Clerk,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Dovor 
County  Courts  Extension,  3R.  135 
MercantUe  Marine  (No.  2),  Com.  d.  62,  1447 
School  Establishments  (Scotland),  2R.  Amend. 
83 

Cleyeland,  Dnke  of 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  865 

Coal  Mines,  Lupection  of,  Bill, 

/.  1R.*137;  2R.*  1139; 
Com.  1239 

CoBDEN,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W,B, 
Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  1307,  1318 
Greece,  Affiiirs  of,  659,  670 
Supply — Indian  Department,  Caoada,  1334  ; — 

Stipendiary  Magistrates,  West  India  Colonies, 

1336 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  B.,  Bridport 

Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  1314 

Greece,  Affiiirs  of,  373 

O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moved  for,  791 

CocKBURN,  Mr.  J.  A.  E.,  Southampton 

Friendly  Societies,  2R.  98 

Greece,  AflSedrs  of,  267,  596,  609,  661 

Coffee,  Adulteration  of, 
e.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  1186, 
[A.  60,  N.  205,  M.  145]  1190 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Taunton 

Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  1325 
Cotton  (India),  Address  moved,  50,  04 

Convict     Establishments     {Colonies)  — 
Supply, 
e.  221 

Convict  Prisons  Bill, 

c.  3R.  1245 

CoPELAND,    Mr,   Aid.  W.  T.,    Stoke-on- 
Trent 

Smoke  Prohibition,  2R.  Amend.  1436 

Copyholds  Enfranchisement  Bill, 

c,  2R.  451  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Christopher),  452, 
[o.  q,  A.  103,  N.  84,  M.  19]  452  ; 

Com.  1427 ;  Amend.  (Sir  G.  Strickland),  1428, 
[o.  q.  A.  49,  N.  40,  M  9]  1429 

d,  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  Mullings),  1450,  [o.  q.  A. 
66,  N.  47,  M.  8]  ib,;  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley), 
[o.  q.  A.  44,  N.  74,  M.  30]  1432 ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Hume),  [A.  66,  N.  53,  M.  13]  ib. 

d.  4,  Amend.  (Sir  B.  HaU),  1433 

Copyright,  Law  of.  Design  Amendment 

Bill, 
I.  IR.*  221 ;  2R.*  817  ;   Rep.»  1054 ;  3R  • 
1139 

Coroners^  Fees  Abolition  Bill, 
c.  1R.<»  1444 
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Cotton  {India), 
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County  Courit  ExUihtum  Bill, 

c.  SR.  135 ; 
ThAt  the  Bill  do  pMS,  odd.  d.  {Ut^  BlMk- 

aU),  186,  [A.  58.  N.  Ill,  M.  58]  187  ;  aid, 
d.  (Mr.  MitoheU),  [A.  M,  N.  90,  M.  W\  ib. 

I  \K*  137;  2R.  1059; 

Com.  1386,  1337 

d.  4,  ProTiBo  (Lord  BedaMlale),  1448 

County  Rates  Bill, 

e.  2R.  445 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  O.  C.  Lewis),  448 ; 
Bill  put  off,  451 

County  Bates,  Charges  formerly  paid  oui 

of— Supply, 
c.  221 

Court  of  Session  {Scotland)  BUI, 
iL9R.^826;  8R.«  1189 

Cowan,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Supply— National  Gallery  (Edinborgh),  818 

Craig,  Sir  W.  G.,  Edinburgh 
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DicK80ir»  Mr.  S.  lAmerieh  Co. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Goom.,  raored  §or,  789 
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Supply— National  Gallery  (Edinlmrgh),  818 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Bochdale 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  8R.  Amend.  852 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland), 2 R.  Amend.  1489 
O'Brien,  Bfr.  S.,  Comm.  moTed  lor,  795 
Rochdale  Saringi  Bank,  1297 

Creditors  and  Debtors  {Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  IR.*  1444 

CVtm8  and  Outrage  {Ireland)  Act  Con- 
tinuance Bill, 
1 1R.»  137  ;  2R.*  221  ;  Rep.*  828 ;  8R.«  458 
c.  IR.*  892 

Criminal  Law  Consolidation  BiU, 
I.  Order  of  the  Day  dieoharged,  598 

Criminal  Prosecutions  { Ireland) —  Supply, 
e.  221 

Cruelty  to  Animals  {Scotland)  BiU, 
c.  2R.»  1371 

Death,  Punishment  of, 
€.  Leave,  1250,  [A.  40,  N.  48,  M  8]  1281 

Debtors  and  Creditors  {Ireland)  BiU, 
e.  IR.*  1444 

Deeds,  Registration  of  {Ireland)  Bilh 

l.  2R.  1064 

Denisok,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Yorkshire,  W,R. 
Pruuian  Minister's  Residence,  Oonsideration  of, 
226 

Denison,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Malton, 
Eeelesiastioal  Commission,  Com.  d,  I,  1118 ; 
d.  2,  Amend.  1117,  1120 

Denmark  and  Prussia, 

L  Question  (Lord  Beaumont),  957 

Desabt,  Earl  of 

Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment, 

3R.  4 
Parliamentary   Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.   1, 
Amend.  756 


Disraeli,  Mr.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 

Cambridge,  Doke  o(  Death  of  the,  1145 
ElectiTo  Franchise,  Leave,  1174,  1181,  1182, 

1188 
Greeoe,  Aifidrs  of,  108,  106, 108,  539,  720 
Malt  Tax,  Leave,  1037 
Post  OflWe,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1191, 1215 

Distress  for  Rent  (Irelmd)  BiUf 

I.  BR.^  1 
e.  1R.«  444 

Divisions,  List  of. 
Attorneys'  Certiflcates  BiU,  2R.  Amend.  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ezehequer)  [o,  q.  A.  139,  N. 

122.  M.  17]  1887 
Borneo,  Alleged  Pirtoy  oll^  Address   moved 

(Mr.  Home),  [o.  q.  A.  169,  K.  29,  M.  140] 

1326 
Death,  Punishment  of,  Leave,  [A.  49,  N.  46, 

M.  6] 1281 
Ecclesiastical  Conunission  Bill    Com.  ocU.  d. 

(Rt.  Hon.  S.  Herbert),  [A.  84,  N.  104,  M.  20] 

1419 
Education,  Comm.  moved  fbr  (Earl  of  Haiw 

rowby),  [Content  26,  NH-Content  81,  M.  5] 

850 
Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved  (Mr.  G.  A. 

HAmUton),  [o.  q,  A.  ^5,  N.  142,  M.  881218 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  [A.  100,  N.  159, 

M.  59]  1184 
Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Fnk,  Comm.  moved 

for  (Od.  Sibthorp),  [o.  q.  A.  166,  N.  47,  M. 

119]  933 ;  [mj,  A.  46,  N.  166,  M  120]  934 
Factories  Bill,  Cfom.  d.  1,  Amend.  (Eari  of 

Harrowby),  [Content  25,  Not-Content  58, 

M.  33]  1354  ;  Amend.  (Doke  of  Richmond), 

[Content  39,  Nol-Content  52,  M.  18]  1871 
Greece,  Ailkirs  of — Foreign  Polioy,  Motion 

(Mr.  Roebuck),  [A.  310,  N.  264,  M.  46]  739 
Malt  Tax,  Leave,  [A.  128,  N.  247,  M.  124]  1051 
Marriages  Bill,  3R.   Amend.  (BIr.  Wa^K>le), 

[a.  q,  A.  144,  N.  134,  M.  10]  1235 
Parliamentary  Voters  ( Ireland f  Bill,  Com.  d.  1, 

Amend.  (Eari  of  Desart),  [Content  72,  Not- 
Content  50,  M.  22]  776;   d.  16,  Amend. 

(Lord  Stanley),  [Content  53,  Not-Content 

89,  M.  14]  971 
Post  OfiBce,  Sunday  Labour  in    the.  Motion 

(Mr.  Locke) ;  Amend.  (Lord  J.  Russell)  [A. 

195,  N.  112,  M.  83]  1218 
Railways     Abandonment      Bill,     Commons' 

Amends.  [Content  34,  Not-Content  88,  M. 

4]  1285 
School    EsUblishments    (Scotland)  BUI,  2R. 

Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  O.  Clerk),  [o.q.  A.  94, 

N.  100.  M.  6]  94 
Universities,  English  and  Irish,  Motion  (Mr. 

Heywood);  Amend.  Adj.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  O. 

Grey,  [A.  160,  N.  138,  M.  22]  1522 

Donaghadee  and  Port    Patrick   Packet 

Stations, 
L  Question  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  1889 

Down  and  Connor,  Bishop  of 
Parliamentary  Voten  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 758, 
780,760 
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Drainage  and  Imprcvetneni  of  Laind  Ad- 
vances Bill, 

I  tR.  229  ;  SK,^  096 
Royml  Assent,  1387 

Dkummond,  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 

Borneo,  Alleced  Piraoj  off,  1310, 1311 
Eeeledutieal  Comminion,  Oom.  cl.  18, 1185 ; 

cL  16, 1401 
ElectiYe  Franchise,  Leave,  1158 
Greece,  Aflkin  o^  590 
Bfalt  Tax,  Le%Te»  1018 
Uniyersities,  English  and  Irish,  1487 

DuFFERiK,  Lord 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  1,765 

Duncan,  Viscount,  Bath 
Sewers    Commission  —  Mr.     Frank   Forster, 

1876, 1377 
Sewerage  in  Westminster,  6,  7, 8 
Westminster  Bridge,  Res.  149 

Duncan,  Mr.  G.  Dundee 
Mereantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Com.  d,  62, 1447 ; 
el.  65, 1450 

buKtiOMBE,  ifr.  17.  S.,  Finshury 
EihiMtion  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  780,  785,  927 

DuNDAS,  Rt.  Hon.  SirD.,  Suilkerlandihire 
MercantUe  Marine  (No.  2)  Com.  d,  62, 1446 
Supply— British  Museum,  610,  812,  813 

DuNHB,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Portarlington 

Landloid  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  1440 
O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moyed  for,  796 

Ebbington,  Viscount,  Plymouth 
Sewerage  in  Westminster,  7,  8, 9 
Sewers  Commission — Mr.  Frank  Forster,  1877 

Eeclesiastical  Commission  Bill, 
e.  Com.  d.  1,  1079 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Horsnmn), 

1085,  [o.  q.  A.  60,  N.  22.  M.  381  1117  ; 
sL  t.  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  £.  Denison),  to. ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1120; 
.  c/.  6ft  f6.  [A.  76,  N.  33,  M.  43]  1123 ; 
d.  18,  Amend.  (Lord  J.  Rnssell)  ib,  [o,  q,  A. 

Ill,  N.  163,  M.  52]  1138; 
d.  15, 1389 : 

d,  16,  Amend.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  O.  Grey),  1394 ; 

•  Res*  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  Gladstone),   1406;    Res. 

withdrawn,  1409; 
add,  d.  (Lord  J.  Manners),  ib, ;  d.  withdrawn, 

1410 
add,  d,  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Herbert),  1412,  [A.  84| 

N.  104,  M.  20]  1418 

Ecclesiastical     Estahlishments,     British 
Sorik  America—  Supply, 

e.  1382 

MoeUsiasUeal  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  981 ,  2R.»  1066;  8R.*  1371 
I  IR.*  1420 

Eddisbubt,  Lord 
FMiiamentUT  Voten  CIriljiiid)»06il«  d.  l6iV|0 
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Education, 
I,  Comm.  mored  for  (Earl  of  Harrowby),  817, 

[Content  26,  NoUContent  81,  If.  5]  649 ; 
Minutes,  860 

Education  (Ireland), 

c.  Address  moTed  (Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton),  158, 
[q.  q,  A.  225,  N.  142,  M.  83]  218 

Education f    Public   {Oreat   Britain)  — 
Supply, 

e.  797,  935 ; 

Explanation  (Rt.  Hon.  Sur  G.  Grey),  981 

Educaiion,  Public  [Ireland}— -Supply, 

c.  802 

Egerton,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 

County  Rates,  2R.  450 

Bglintoun,  Earl  of 
Donaghadee  and  Port  FtMck  Paokst  Stations, 

1341 
Liverpool  Corporation  Water  Works — Breaoh 

of  Privilege,  Petition,  1422 

Elections  (Ireland)  Bill, 

I.  2R.  1142 

Rep.  1423;  SR,^  1442 

Elective  Franchise, 
e.  Leave,  1146,  [A.  100,  N.  159,  M.  59]  1184 

Ellenborough,  Earl  of 

Benefices  in  Plurality,  SR.  1288 
Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  889,  956 

Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Leicester 
Accidents  on  Railways,  2R.  Amend.  454 
Factories,  3R.  126 

Metropolitan  Interments,  That  the  BUI  do  pass, 
124 

Encumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  Ad  Amend- 
ment BUI, 

ISK,1;  add,  d.  (Ikfarquess  of  Westmeath),  9, 

[Content  32,  Not-Content  30,  M.  2]  5 ; 
BiU  passed,  6 
c.  IR.*  1066 

Eyans,  Major  General  Sir  De  Lacy,  West* 
minster 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  1149,  1151 
Exhibition  of;  1851~Hyde  Park,  604, 606, 901, 

925 
Queen,  The,  Outrage  on,  606 
Sewerage  in  Westminster,  9 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  DumMes 

Death,  Punishment  of.  Leave,  1252, 1281 
O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moved  fbr,  790 
Supply— Education,  Ret.  797 ;— School  of  De- 
sign, 803 ,-— ProfiMsors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bndge,   804,   806,  807 ;— Universities,  Ao. 
(Scotland)  808 ;— British  Museum,  813 

Exchequer,     Ghancbllob   of  thb^   see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exohequbb 

Exchequer,  Court  of  (Ireland)  BiU^ 

c.  2R.  ISO ;  BK^  1289 
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Exhibition  oflSSl-'Hyde  Park, 
L  QoMtlon  (Lord  Brongluun),  744;  Petition 
(Lord  Campbell),  866;  Comm.  moved  for 
(Lord  Brougham),  876  ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
890 ;  Explanation  (Lord  Campbell),  954 
€,  Return  moved  for  (CoL  Sihthorp),  73; 
Motion  withdrawn,  74 ;  Remarki  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans),  604 ;  Question  (Col.  Sihthorp),  779 ; 
(Mr.  T.  S.  Dnnoomhe),  780 ;  (Sir  H.  WU- 
loughby),  789;  Motion  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
785;  Motion  (Col.  Sihthorp),  901 ;  Amend. 
(Sir  B.  UaU),  911 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  983, 
[o.  a.  A.  166,  N.  47.  M.  119]  988;  [m.  q.  A. 
46,  N.  166,  M.  130]  934  ;  ObMrfrntifons  (Cd. 
Sihthorp),  1898 

Factariei  Bill, 

€.  8R.  134 

L  1R.»  187  ;3R.  1058; 

Com.  1841 :  eh  1,  (Earl  of  Ilarrowby,  1849, 
[Content  35  ;  Not-Content  58,  M.  SS]  1854  ; 
Amend.  (Duke  of  Richmond),  1855,  [Con- 
tent 89,  Not-Content  53,  M.  18]  1871 

Faqan,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  City 

Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved,  183 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  3),  Com.  tL  65, 1450 

Fergus,  Mr.  J.,  Fifethire 

School  EKahlidimenU  (SooUand),  3R.  88,  88 

Ferousoit,  Sir  R.  A.»  Lwidanderry  City 
Attorneys'  CeriUleiites,  Com.  eL  5, 1536 
Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  Com.  el  1,  Amend. 
1390 

Fetersham,  Lord 
Factories,  3R.  1059 ;  Com.  el.  1, 1861 

FiiK  Engines  for  Taking  {Ireland)  Bill, 
€,  3R.*  101 


Fieheriee  BiU, 
e.  IR.*  1871 

FiTZROT,  Hon.  H.,  Lewes 
County  Courts  Extension,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  187 

Fitiwiuiah,  Earl 

Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  889 
Incumbered  Estates   (Ireland),   Act  Amend- 
ment, 8R.  4 
Lord  Lteutenantcy  (Ireland),  Abolition,  478 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),   Com.  c/.  1, 
754,  773 

Floter,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 
Convict  Prisons,  8R.  1348 

Foreign  Policy — Affairs  of  Greece, 
e.  Motion  (BIr.  Roebuck),  339 ;  Ac^.  Debate, 
839,  478,  669,  [A.  810,  N.  364,  M.  46]  789 

Forster,  Mr.  M.,  Berunck-on- Tweed 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  3),  8R.  130;  Com  d. 

34,  1873  ;  d.  37, 1874  ;  d,  49,  1434 
Post  (Moo,  Leave,  68,  73 

Forsier,  Mr.  Frank — The  Sewers  Conh 
mission, 
e,  (iueition  (Viaooant  Dnnoui),  1879    . 


Fox,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Oldham 

Factories,  8R.  138 

Supply— Public    Education    (Great    Britain), 

803,  047  ; — Professors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 

brid^,  805 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Boscomtnon 
County  Courts   Extension,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  186 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 
Westminster  Bridge,  Res.  149 

Friendly  Societies  Bill, 

c.  3R.*  95 

Gallowat,  Earl  of 

Factories,  Com.  d.  1, 1866 

Gibson,  Rt.  lion.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

Coifoe,  Comm.  moved  for,  1188 
County  Rates,  3R.  449,  450 
Malt  Tax,  Leave,  1034 

Gladstone,    Rt.    Hon.  W.  E.,   Oxford 

University 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  d.  1, 1115; 

d  3,  1118;  d,  6, 1133;  d.  18, 1134;  Res. 

1403,  1409 ;  (UUL  d  1410,  1418 
Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  608,  998 
Oreeee,  AAOrs  of,  548,  618,  643 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  3),  3R.  131 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  856 
Post  OfBce,  Sunday  Labour  in  the.  1318 
Supply— Professors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge?, 

806 ;— Public  Education,  985 
Universities,  English  and  Irish,  1495 

Glenoall,  Earl  of 

Lord  Lieutenancy  (Ireland)  Abolition,  476 
Parliamentary  Voten  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  16, 
970 

Gordon,  Hon.  Rear  Admiral,  Aberdeen* 

shire, 
MeroantUe  Marine  (No.  3),  Com,  d,  63, 1447 

GouLBURN,    Rt.    Hon.    H.,    Cambridge 

University 
Attorneys'  Certificates,  3R.  1886 
Copyholds  Enfranchisement,  Com.  d,  I,  1481 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  cL  15, 1891, 

1893 ;  d  16,  1898 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  896 

Grafton,  Duke  of 

Post  Ofl^  Arrangements,  1057 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Bipon 

Copyholds  Enfranchisement,  Com.  d.  1,  1483 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  d.  15, 1890 
Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved,  199,  309 
Greece,  Aflkirs  of,  808 

Granbt,  Marquess  of 
Cambridffc,  Duke  o^  Death  of  the,  1144 
Chneeoe^  Aftira  o^  496 
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Gkaktille,  Earl 

Ezhibicum  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  876.  955 
Faetories,  2R.  1058  ;  Com.  1341 ;  cL  1, 1340, 

1358 
Bailwayi    Abandonmeot,  Commons'  Amends. 

1386 

GiuiTAV,  Mr.  H.,  Meaih  Co. 

Electire  Franchise,  Leare,  1173 

Or^ece,  Affain  of. 
Cm  Question  (Blr,  d.  Osborne),  9 ;  Obserrations 
<Mr.  Roebuck),  102;  Motion  (Mr.  Roebnok), 
229 ;  Af^.  Debate,  320,  478,  609,  [A.  310, 
K.  264,  M.  46]  739 

Oreen  Cloth,  Board  of— -Public  SalarieSp 
L  Question  (Lord  Brougham),  1420,  1443 

Oreen  Park,  The, 

L  Qnestion  (Lord  Brougham),  744 

Gkeenb,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 
Sewerage  in  Westminster,  8,  9 
Westminster  Bridge,  2R.  778 

6ret,  Earl 
Australian  Colonies  GoTcmment,    Rep.  600, 

601.  603  ;  3R.  972,  980 
EibibiUon  of  1851— Hjde  Park,  886 
Factories,  Com.  d.  1, 1362 
Lord  Lieutenancy  (Ireland)  Abolition,  471 
Ministers,  Foreign,  Accommodation  for,  144 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d,  1, 

748, 776 ;  d.  17,  959  ;  d.  3, 061 ;  d.  16,  967 

6bet,    Rt.    Hon.    Sir  G.,  Northumher- 
land,  N. 

Alderson,  Mr.  Baron,  Charges  of,  1293 
ConTiot  Prisons,  aR.  1246,  1249 
Copjholds  Enfranchisement,  2R.  452 
Count/  Gonrto  Extension,  3R.  135 ;   That  the 

Bill  do  pass,  136 
I>eath,  Punishment  of,  Leave,  1260,  1272, 1280 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  d,  1,  1114; 

d.  2,  1118  ;  d.  6,  1122  ;   d,  13,  1124  ;   d. 

16,  Amend.  1394, 1401 ;  add,  c/.  1410,  1413 
Factories,  3R.  124, 125, 128 
Greece,  Aflhirs  of,  534 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  SR.  855 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Smith,  Treatment  of,  151 ;  Comm. 

moved  for.  Amend.  790 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  892 
Post  Offlce,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1216 
Smoke  Prohibition,  2R.  1438 
Supply — Public   Education  (Great  Britain), 

798.  802,  935,  938,  943,  950,  981 ;— PubUc 

Education  (Ireland),  ib. 
Universities,  English  and  Irish,  Amend.  Adj. 

1470, 1475 

OIOSTEVOB,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Middlesex 
Attorneys'  Certificates,  2R.  1370, 1387  ;  Com. 

1525  :  d.  5,  1526,  1527,  1529 
EiMbhion  of  1851—- Hyde  Park,  929 
Post  CHBce,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1217 

Haltobd,  Sir  H.,  Leicestershire,  S. 
.  Cmnlj  Rates,  2R.  445, 448, 450, 451 


\ 


Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylehone 

Copyholds  Enfranchisement,  Com.  d,  1,  1430, 
1431 ;  d,  4,  Amend.  1433 

^Ecclesisatical  Commission,  Com.  d.  1,  1087, 
1104,  1115  :  d,  2,  1119  ;  d,  6, 1120  ;  d.  13, 
1133 ;  d,  15,  1389,  1390, 1392, 1393 ;  d.  16, 
1394, 1396, 1397,  1399, 1402,  1415 

Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  1181 

Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  783 ;  Comm. 
moved  for,  Amend.  906,  932 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tvrone 
Education  (Ireland),  Actdress  moved,  196 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  University 

Attorneys'  Certificates,  Com.  1525 

Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved,  153, 168 , 

217 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  2R.  1440 
Universities,  English  and  Irish,  1522 

Harris,  Hod.  Capt.  £.  A.  J.,  Christchurck 

County  Rates,  2R.  450 

Habrowbt,  Earl  of 

Education,  Comm.  moved  for,  817,  836,  849 
Factories,  Com.  d.  1,  Amend.  1348, 1353 
Ministers,  Foreign,  Accommodation  for,  146 

Hastie,  Mr.  Alexander,  Glasgow 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  Com.  eL  24,  1373 ; 
d,  65,  1450 

Hatchell,  Mr.  J.,  Windsor 
Exchequer,  CouH  of  (Ireland),  2R,  130, 182 

Hatherton,  Lord 
Post  Office  Arrangements,  1054 

Ha  WES,  Mr.  £.,  Kinsale 
O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moved  for,  794 
Supply — Prince  Edward's  Island,  1330  ; — In- 
dian Department,  Canada,  1334; — Bahama 
Islands,    1335 ;  —  Stipendiary   Magistrates, 
West  India  Colonies,  1336,  1337 

Hayter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  G.,  Wells 

Supply — ^Theological  Professors,  Bel&st,  800 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  £.,  Newcastle-on-Tj^ne 

Mercantile  Marine  mo.  2),  2R.  121 
Supply — School  of  Design,  804 

Heald,  Mr.  J.,  Stockport 
Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved,  185 
Post  Offlce,  Leave,  70 

Health,  General  Board  of.  Bill, 

c.  3R.*  225 

/.  IR*.  326 ;  2R.*  596 

Com.  1057  :  Amend.  (Earl  of  Lonsdale),  [o,  q. 

Content  18,  Not-Content  18,  M.  291  1058 ; 

3R.»  1137 
Royal  Assent,  1337 

UeaUh,  General  Board  of  (No,  2),  Bitt^ 
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HsNLET,  Mr.  J.  W.,  (kfmrdihWe 

Chanoery  Coiuri  of,  1879 

ConTict  PriMDs,  SR.  1349 

Cpp7holdi  EnfranobiMment,  Com.  1499  »  e^  1, 

Ameml.  1430, 1481  ;  el.  4. 1488 
EodMiMtieal  OommiMion.  Com.  tlL,  6,  1129, 

1133 ;  d,  18, 1133 ;  add.  tl  1417 
Mercantile  Marina  (No.  9),  Com.  ti.  69,  Amend. 

1443,  1448;  02.33,  1430;   el  67,  Amend. 

1431 
Poor  Relief,  Com.  cl.  4, 1930 ;  add.  cl.  1939 
Supply— Public  Edaoatioa,  983,  949,  930  :^ 

Stipendiarj  Magiftratet,  Weet  India  Colonlee, 

HiftBiBT,  Rt.  H<m.  S.,  WiUihire,  8, 
Eooletiastieal  Comminion,  Com.  ek  18,  1180  ; 

cL  16,  1896 ;  add.  d.  1410, 1418, 1419 
Greeoe,  Afldrt  of,  390 

Hebbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  8R.  833 

HsBRiES,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
Exbibition  of  1831— Hyde  Park,  603 
Mensantile  Marine  (No.  9),  9R.  113;    (Torn. 

1077 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  898 
Qaeen,  The,  Ontrage  on,  603 

Hbtwood,  Mr.  J.,  Lanea$klr€t  N. 

Eeeleeiai^ieal  Conuniadon,  Com.  eL  16, 1898 
UniverdUee,  Engliih  and  Iriih,  1480,  1484, 
1399 

HiTWOBni,  Mr.  L.,  Derby 

Malt  Tax,  Leave,  1099 

Highway  BaUe  Bill, 

c.  1R.»1989;  9R.»  1371 

High  Sherif,   OJice   of -^  Pritnlege  of 

Pun, 

I  Petition  (Dnke  of  Riebmond),  744 

HiLDYABD,  Mr.  R.  C,  Whitehaoen 

Mercantile  Biarine  (No.  2),  Com.  eh  62,  1447, 
1448 

HiLDTARD,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Nottingham,  8, 
Goanty  Ratee,  9R.  431 

Hill,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  A.  M.  C,  Eveiham 

Cambridge,  Dnke  of.  Death  of  the.  Her  Majetty's 
Answer  to  Addveei,  1438 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  MonoinNit  te,  per  Migeety*!  An- 
ewer  to  Addreti,  1438 

Poet  Offloe,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  Her  Ma- 
jetty's  Antwer  to  A4dree8, 1873 

HoBHOusE,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.»  Harwiok 
Cotton  (India),  Address  mored,  83 
Indian  Finanee,  1434 

H0DGB8,  Mr.  T.  L.,  Keni,  W. 
Mal$  Tai,  Leave,  1098 
W^etakin^  Bridge,  Rwi.  m  I  SR.  777 
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Ho€M3,  Sir  J.  W.,  Honiton 
Cotton  (IndU),  Address  mored,  39,  63 


Home- Made  Spirits  in  Bond  Bill, 
«.  9R.  930  ;  Amend.  (Cbanoellorof  the  Eiohe- 
quer),  032  ;    Amend.   Adj.  (Mr.  Wyld),  [A. 
93,  N.  183,  M.  40]  933  :  BUI  read  9''  934 
Com.  Amend,  [e.g.  A.  120,  N.  121,  M.  1]  1186 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.,  Maidstone 

Ecolesiastioal  Commission,  Com.  cl.  18,  1184 
Exhibition  of  1831— Hvde  Park,  788,  911,  914 
Poet  OfBoe,  Sunday  Labour  in  the.  1196,  1214 
Supply— ProiMeors  ef  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
808 

HoBsiuy,  Mr.  E.,  Oockemumik 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  d.  1,  Amend. 
1079.  1086,  1116  :  el.  2, 1119 ;  cL  6.  1128  ( 
d.  18,  1180 

HowABD,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 
Post  OfBoe,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1217 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  Ac. 

Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  Addresa  mot ed« 
1300, 1810, 1828 

Chancery,  Court  of,  1879 

Copyholds  Enfranchisement,  Com.  1499  ;  c<.  1, 
1480,1489:  el.  4,1488 

Death,  Punishment  of,  J^eaTO,  1939 

Eoolesiastieal  Commission,  Com.  el  6,  1191, 
1199 ;  d.  13, 1199  ;  el.  13, 1898, 1894 ;  cl,  16, 
1896, 1898, 1481 ;  add.  el.  1416 

Eleotire  Franchise,  Learn,  1147 

ExhlbiUon  of  1831— Hyde  Park,  606,  916 

Faotories,  8R.  199 

Greeoe,  Aflkirs  of,  998,  233 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  9R.  1441 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  9R.  Amend.  114, 
122 

Metropolitan  Interments,  That  the  Bill  do  pass, 
122 

O'Brien,  Mr.  S.  Comm.  mored  for,  791 

Peel,  Sir  R.  Death  of,  833 

Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1213 

Queen  The,  Outrage  on,  606 

Smoke  Prohibition,  2R.  1487 

Supply— Public  Education  (Great  Britain),  800; 
— School  of  Design,  808, 804 ; — Professors  of 
Oxford  and  Canu>ridge,  803  ; — Unirersities, 
Ac.  (Scotland),  808  ;^-Theological  Professors, 
Bel&st,  809;— British  Museum,  811,  814; 
—National  Gallery  (Edinburgh),  813;  — 
Prince  Edward's  IsUnd,  1880 ;— Ecolesiasti- 
oal Establishments,  Br(tidi  North  America, 
1888  ;— Indian  Department,  Canada,  1333  ; 
—Salaries,  West  India  Cdpniee,  }386  ;— 
Stipepdiary  Magirtratee,  ib, 

HuTT,  Mr.  W.,  Gateshead 
Attomaya'  Certificates,  Com.  if.  3, 1328, 1380 

Hvde  Parh^E»hibiiion  of  1851, 
I,  Question  (Lord  Brougham),  744 ;  Petition 
(Lord  Campbell),  866 ;  Comm.  mored  for, 
876  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  890  ;  Explanation 
(Lord  CampbeU),  934 
e.  Return  mored  for  (Col.  Sibthorp),  79 ;  Mo- 
tion withdi«wii»  74 }  Reiuvka  (Sir  Da  L; 
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Hfde  Parh^EaMhiUon  of  1851— con<. 

ETans),  604  ;  Question  (Col.  Sibthorp),  779; 
(Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe),  780  ;  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
longhbj),  782;  Motion  (Lord  J.  Rusaell), 
785 ;  Motion  (Col.  Sibthorp).  901  ;  Amend. 
(Sir  B.  Hall),  911 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  932, 
[o.  0.  A.  166,  N.  47.  M.  119]  963  ;  [m.  q,  A. 
46,  In.  166,  M.  120]  934  ;  Ob8ervationi(CoL 
Sibtborp),  1298 

Impnmement  of  Towns  {Ireland)  Bill, 
f.  IE.*  444 

Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill, 
LSB,.l;  add,  d,  (Marqneu  of  WoBtmeath),  9, 

[Content  38,  Not-Content  30,  M.  2]  6 
Bill  passed,  6 
c  IK^  1066 

hMrpw^um  of  Boroughs  Confirmaiian 
(No.  2)  Bill, 

c.  2R.»  6  ;  3R.*  1289 
/.  IR.*  1337 

India, 
CeUm,  0.  AddiMi  moved  (Blr.  Bright),  10 ; 

Motion  neg.  68 
J^inanee,  e,  Question  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  1454 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  UniversUy 
Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  1318 
Etfflesiaitical  Commission,  Com.  el,  1,  1086 ; 

cl,  13, 1128 
Greece,  Afiairs  of,  108,  493 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  858 
Post  OiBce,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1208 
Prussian  Minister's  Residence,  Consideration  of, 

225,  226 
Queen,  The,  Outrage  on,  606 
Supply— British  Museum,  811,  812,  814 
UniTersities,  English  and  Irish,  1519 
Westminster    Bridge,    Res.    147,    149  ;    2R. 

Amend.  777.  778 

Insoli^ent  Debtors*  Court — Supply, 
c.  220 

Interments,  Metropolitan,  Bill, 
e.  3R.«  122  ;  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  ib. 
1. 1R,»  137  ;  2R.*  596 

Ireland, 

Dmaghadee  €tnd  Port  Patrick,  Packet  Stations, 
{.Question  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  1339 

Edueaiicn,  e.  Address  moved  (Mr.  G.  A.  Ham- 
Uton,  153,  [0,  q,  A.  225,  N.  142,  M.  83]  218 

Bupphf — Criminal  Prosecutions,  e,  221 ; — Me- 
tr<moHUm Police  (Dublin),  ih.  ;—PMic  Edu- 
eanon,  802  ; — Theohgictd  Professors,  Bel- 
fast,  809 

Universities,  c.  Adj.  Debate,  1455;  Amend. 
A4j.  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  Grev),  1474  ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  1475 ;  Amoid.  (Mr.  J.  Stuart), 
1486  ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1522  ;  Amend. 
Adj.  (Sir  G.  Qfj),  [A.  160,  N.  136,  R  22] 

Borough  Courts  of  Bseord,  aea  Borough  Courts 

of  Record(Iretand)  BiU 
Ohimury,  Court  nf,  see  Chameery,  Comi  of 

(Jrekmd)  BiU 
Cnms  and  Outrage,  see  Crime  ansd  Outrage 

(Jrekmd)  Act  ConOmumee  BiU 
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/iv2aiu2— continued . 

Debits  asid  Creditors,  see  Debtors  amd  Credi- 
tors (Ireland)  BiU 

Distress  for  Bent,  see  Distress  for  Bent  (/iv- 
land)BiU 


Dnxinaae,  see  Drainaae  and  Improvement  of 
Land  Advances  (Irekmd)  BiU 

Elections,  see  Eteetions  {heUmd)  BiU 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  see  Exchequer,  Court  of 
^Irelcmd)  BiU 

Pish,  Engines  for  taking,  see  Fish,  Engines  for 
taking  {Ireland)  BiU 

Improvement  of  Towns,  see  Iny^rovement  of 
Towns  (Ireland)  BiU 

Incumbered  Estates,  see  Incumbered  Estates 
{Ireland)  Act  Amendment  BiU 

Judgments,  see  Judgments  (Ireland)  BiU 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  see  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant (Ireland)  BiU 

Leasehold  Tenure  of  Land,  see  Leasehold 
Tenure  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment 
BiU 

Medical  Charities,  see  Medical  Charities  (Ire^ 
land)  BiU 

Municipal  Corporations,  see  MutUeipal  Corpo- 
rations (Iretand)  BiU 

Parliamentary  Voters,  see  Parliamentary 
Voters  (Ireland)  BiU 

Population,  see  Population  (Ireland)  BiU 

Registration  of  Judgments,  see  Registration  of 
Judgments  {Ireland)  BiU 

Registration  of  Deeds,  see  Registration  of  Deeds 
(Ireland)  BiU 

Small  Tenements  Recovery,  see  Small  Tene- 
ments Recovery  (Ireland)  BiU 

Turnoike  Roads,  see  TumpU^e  Roads  (irelasid) 

Under  Sheriff,  Offiee  of,  see  Sheriff,  Office  of 
Under,  (Ireland)  Btll 

Jbbvis,  Sir  J.»  see  Attorket  Oenbral, 
The 


JooELTN,  Viscount,  King's  Lynn 
Meroantile  Marine  (No.  2),  2R.  119 

JoLLEPFE,  Sir  W.  J.  H.,  Petersfleld 
Conyict  Prisons,  3R.  1249 

Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Attendance 
of  the, 
I.  Obserrations  (Lord  Campbell),  138 

Judges  of  Assize  Bill, 

l.  3R.*  1  ;  Royal  Assent,  326 

Judgments  {Ireland)  Bill, 
I  3R.*  860 ;  Royal  Assent,  1337 

Eeogh,  Mr.  W.»  AtUone 

County  Courts  Extension,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  136 

Kershaw,  Mr.  J.,  Stockport 

Metropolitan  Interments,  That  the  BiU  do  pHS, 

124 

King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrev  E. 
Electiye  Franchise,  Le^Te,  1146, 1178 
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KiNNAiRD,  Lord 
Education,  Comm.  mored  for,  884,  836 
Factories,  2R.  1050;  Com.  cl.  I,  1360 
Pott  OfBce  Arrangements,  1050 

LABOUcnERB,  Rt.  Hod.  H.,  TawUan 

Accidents  on  Kailwi^s,  2R.  455 
Cambridge,  Duke  of.  Death  of  the,  1437 
Exhibition  of  1851— Ilydo  Park,  607,  609, 917 
McrcantUe  Marine  (No.  3),  3R.  108,  114,  117  : 
Com.  1073;  «/.  34,  1373;  c/.37.  1373, 1374, 
1375  ;  cl.  31,  1423  ;   d.  49,  1434,  1435  ;  d, 
51,  ib.,  1426  ;   cL  63,  1445,  1447,  1448;  cl, 
67,  1451,  1452  ;  cl,  69,  ib. 
Supply— Sohool  of  Design,  803,  604 

Laxgdalb,  Lord 

Benefices  in  Plurality,  3R.  893 
Registration  of  Deeds  (IrcUnd),  3R.  1064 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  137 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill, 

e.  Consideration  of.  Amend.  Adj.  (Col.  Sib- 
thorp),  [A.  11,  N.  61,  M.  50]  74  ;  3nd  DiT. 
[A.  3,  N.  51,  M.  48]  75 

3R.  850  ;  Amend.  (Col.  Sibthorp),  851,  [o.  a, 
A.  53,  N.  17,  M.  36]  853  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  S. 
Crawford),  853,  [o.  ^.  A.  64,  N.  14,  M.  50] 
855 

MR.*  860; 

aR.1431;  BiU  put  off,  1423 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  BiU, 
i  3R.»  1  ;  3R.*  596 
c.  IR.*  1«89 

3R.  1439  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  1440  ; 
Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  C.  AnBtej),ib, 

Lansdow!^,  Marquess  of 
Alien  Act,  The,  1444 
Cambridge,  Duke  of.  Death  of  the,  1140, 1141, 

1143 
Denmark  and  Prussia,  057 
Drainage,  Ao,  of  Lands  Advances  (Ireland),  2R. 

223,  234 
Education,  Comm.  moved  for,  824,  844,  849, 

860 
Elections  (Ireland),  3R.  1143 
Exhibition  of  1851— -Uyde  Park,  956 
Factories,  Com.  c/.  1, 1868 
Green  Cloth,  Board  o£-.Publio  Salaries,  1431 
Green  Park.  The.  744 

High  Sheriff,  Office  of— Pririlege  of  Peeta,  746 
Liverpool  Corporation  Waterworks,  1433 
Lord  Lieutenancy  (Ireland),  Abolition,  467 
Ministers,  Foreign,  Acoonmiodation  for,  6,  140, 

143.  145  ;  Report,  477 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 750, 

756.  774, 776  ;  d,  17,  957, 959  ;  cL  3,  961 ; 

d,  16.  964  ;  SR.  1385 
Peel.  Sir  R..  Death  of,  806 
Post  Office  Arrangements,  139, 233 
Queen,  The,  Outrage  on,  596 
Westmoreland,  Sheriff  of.  Appointment,  SR.  337 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
c.  3R.  [A.  119,  N.  35,  M.  94]  451 
/.  1R.*458;   3R.*860;    Rep.*  1337;    3R.» 
1337 

Law,  Hon.  C.  £.,  Cambridge  University 
Marriages,  3R.  add,  cl,  1237 
UniTersities,  English  Md  Irish,  1518 


Lato  Charges-^  Supply, 

C.230 

Law  Expenses  (Scotlandy^ Supply, 

C.230 

Leasehold  Tenwre  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act 
Amendment  But, 
I  Com.  338 

Lefbvre,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  S.,  see  Speaker, 
Tho 

Leinsteb,  Duke  of 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  ei.  1, 753 

Lenkard,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Maiden 
Supi^y— Professors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge* 
806 

Lewis,  Mr.  0.  C,  Herefordshire 

County  Rates,  3R.  Amend.  447 
Populations-Census,  3R.  1419,  1430 
Supply— Professors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
805 

Linen,  d^c.  Manufactures  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e,  3R.*  981 
/.  1R.»  1054 

Liverpool  CorporationWatertoorks — BiU, 
Breach  of  Privilege, 
I  Petition  (Earl  of  EgUntoon),  1433 

Xooti  Societies  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  981  ;  3R.*  1066  ;  3R.*  1371 
/.  1R.»  1430 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Eoniton 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1190, 1191 

London,  Bishop  of 

Benefices  in  Plurality,  2R.  890 
Post  Office  Arrangements,  1055 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Cambridge,  Duke  of.  Death  of  the,  1139,  1141 
Coal  Mines,  Inspection  of.  Com.  1243 
Donaghadee  and  Port  Patrick  Packet  Stations, 

1339 
Lord  Lieutenanoy  (Ireland)  Abolition,  Ret.  458, 

477 
Ministers,  Foreign,  Aooommodation  for,  145, 

146 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1,  766 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of 

Coal  Mines,  Inspeotion  of.  Com.  1343 
Drainage,  Ac.  of  Land  Advanoes  (Ireland),  2R* 
223 

Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  889 
Uealth,  General  Board  of.  Com.  Amend.  1057 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  866 

Lord   Lieutenancy   Abolition    (Ireland) 

Bill, 
I,  Res.  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  458 ;   Mo* 
tion  withdrawn,  477 
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LrCAir,  Earl  of 
Drainage,  Ac.  of  Liuid  Adjanoes  (Ireland),  9R. 
223 

Lttteltox,  Lord 
Australian  Coloniei  GoYemment,  SR.  072 
Benefices  in  Plurality,  2R.  890,  892 ;   Com. 

1063.  1064 
Education,  Conun.  moved  for,  832 
Post  Office  Arrangements,  1056 

M'CcLLAGH,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Dundalk 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  3R.  852,  853 

Macoreoob,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 
Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  1311,  1314 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  Com.  1078 ;  d,  24, 

1373  ;  d,  65, 1451 
School  Establishments  (Scotland),  2R.  98 
Supply — Prince  Edward's  Island,  1329  ;— In- 
dian Department,  Canada,  1334 

Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  PeehleS'Shire 

Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  952 
Hyde  Park— EzhibiUon  of  1851,  73 
Post  Office,    Sunday  Labour  in    the,   1100 
Amend.  Adj.  1217 

MAGKiNKoy,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Lymington 
Smoke  Prohibition,  2R.  1439 

KacNeill,  Mr.  D.,  Argyllshire 
Marriages,  3R.  1230 

Kahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
Conrict  Prisons,  3R.  1245 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  P.  0.  G.  (The  O'Gorman 
Mahon),  Ennis 

•  0*Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moved  for,  792 

Malmesburt,  Earl  of 

Parochial  Assessments  Rep.  1442 
Post  Office  Arrangements,  1055 

Malt  Tax, 
e.  Leave,  982,  [A.  123,  N.  247»  M.  124]  1051 

Manchester,  Bishop  of 

Factories,  Com.  eL  1, 1365 

Maneheiter  Sectary  Division  Bill, 
L  3R.*  1337 

Mangles,  Mr.  R«  D.»  Ouildford 

Cotton  (India),  Address  moved,  65 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  c/.  6,  1122 

Mannebs,  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  Colchester 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  cl,  13,  1136, 
1138  ;  Res.  1409 ;  add,  d.  ib. 

Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved,  179 

Greece,  Afihirs  of,  342 

Hyde  Park— Exhibition  of  1851,  74,  609,  782 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  2R.  120 ;  Com. 
1071 :  Amend.  1079  ;  cL  24,  1372  ;  d,  27, 
1375  ;  d.  49,  1424 ;  d,  65,  1451 

•  Post  Offlee,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1216, 1217 
Supply— Public  Education,  935, 940 


Marriages  Bittt 

c.  3R.  1220;  Amend.  (Mr.  Walpole),  1226, 
[o.  q,  A.  144,  N.  134,  M.  10]  1235  ;  add.  d. 
(Mr.  Oswald),  [A.  130,  N.  137,  M.  7]  1237 

Marriages  Act  Amendment  BiU, 
e,  1R.»  981 

Masters  Jurisdiction  in  Equity, 
I  3R.*  1337 

Maule,  Rt.  Hon.  F.,  Perth 
Army — Educational  Examination  of  Officers,  150 
Home-nuuie  Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  953 
Marriages,  3R.  1233 
School  EsUblishmenti  (Scotland),  2R.  91 
Supply — Universities,  Ac,  (Scotland),  808;— 
British  Museum,  812 

Meloukd,  Viscount,  Oreenock 
School  Establishments  (Scotland),  2R.  75 

Medical  Charities  {Ireland)  Bill, 

c.  Com.  d,  1,  Amend.  (Sir  D.  Norreys),  1289 ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1290 ;  Amend.  (Sir  R. 
Ferguson  [A.  18,  N.  58,  M.  40]  1291 ;  2nd. 
Biv.  [A.  27,  N.  50,  M.  23]  ih. ;  Proviso  (Lord 
Naas)  [A.  24,  N.  60,  M.  36]  xb. 

Mercantile  Marine  {No.  2)  Bill, 
e.  2R.  108 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  115 ;  Motion 

withdrawn,  122 ; 
Com.    1066;   Amend.    (Mr.   Moffiitt),  1068; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1079 ;  Amend  (Lord  J, 
Manners)  [o.  q,  A.  120,  N.  34,  M.  86]  i5. ; 

d.  24,  Amend.  (Mr.  Anderson),  1372,  [A,  46» 
N.  25,  M.  21]  1373 ; 

d,  27,  [A.  67,  N.  9,  M.  58]  1375 ; 

c/.  31, 1423; 

d.  49,  1424;  Amend.   (Mr.  J.  L.   Ricardo) 

[A.  19,N.  48,  M.  29]1425; 
d.  51,  Amend.   (Mr.  Moffiitt),  lb.;    Amend. 

withdrawn,  1426 ; 
d.  62,  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley),  1445 ;  Amend. 

neg.  1448; 
d,  65,  Amend.  (Mr.  Anderson),  ib.  [A.  33,  N. 

49,  M.  16]  1451 : 
d,  67,  Amend.  (Mr.  Henley)  ib, ;  Amend,  with- 

drawn,  1452 ; 

d.  69,  ib. 

MetropoliUxn  Interments  BiU, 

c.  3R.*  122  :  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  ib. 
I,  IR.*  137  ;  2R.*  596;  3R.*  1284 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 

Supply— Public  Education,  935 

Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Bill, 

e.  1R^  981 ;  2EL*  1066 ;  3R.*  1371 
/.  1R.»1420 

Militia,  Disembodied — Supply, 
c.  1326 

miitia  Pay  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  1371;  2R.*  1427 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Pontefract, 

Greece,  Afiairs  of,  255,  325,  652 

Ministers,  Foreign,  Accommodation  for, 
L  Observations,  Marquess  of  Lansdowno),  6; 
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Mrohkix,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridpari 
County  Courto  Extaniion,  Thftl  tha  BUI  do 
pMfl,  add.  d.  137 

HoFFATT,  Mr.  O.,  J)ArlmoiiC4 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  2R.  190;  Gom. 
Amend.  1066 ;  c/.  27,  1973 ;  c/.  51,  1426 

MoLBBWOBTH,  Sir  W.»  B^mAwark 

Greece,  Aflkin  of^  504 

UommL,  Mr.  W.,  Limtriek  Co. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  TreataieBt  ot,  Ifil  i  Oomm. 
mored  for,  793 

MoNnAflLi»  Lord 

Auttraliaa  Colonies  Goremmeni,  Q«p.  600 
lirerpool  OorpMmtion  Waterworks.  1488 
Lord  litatonanoy  (Ireland),  Abolition,  474 
PprUamiiitarj  Voters  (Irdand),  Com.  d.  1, 

758. 156 ;  d,  17,  050,  060  ;  eh  16,  060 
Poet  Ofloe  Arrangements,  229 
Registration  of  Deeds  (Ireland),  9&.  1066 

MooBi,  Mr.  0.  H.,  ifoyo  Oo. 

Medical  ChariUes  (Ireland),  Gom.  d.  1, 1900 

Moinrr  Caohbui,  Earl  of 

^e^tioDS  (Ireland),  9B.  1148 ;  Ren.  1498 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  uom.  d.  1, 
764 


){uu<Drfi8»  Mr.  J.  R.» 
Attorneys'  Oertiaoales,  9B.  1885 ;  Com.  fi.  5, 

1596 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  Com.  1498 ;  d,  I, 

Amend.  1430, 1481 

JAmlotMl  CorparaiioM  (IreUmd)  BiU, 

L  9R.^  1284 :  Rep.*  1337 ;  8R.«  1490 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Attorneys'  Certificates,  2R.  1386 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  ftho,  1911 
Smoke  Prohibition,  9R.  1488 

Naas,  Lord,  Kildare  Co, 
Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond,  9a.  050 
Medical  Chanties   (Ireland),    (km.   ProTiio, 
1201 

Napier,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  Uni'Mtiiiy 

Education  (Ireland),  Address  moved,  206 
Exchequer,  Oonrt  of  (IrelaDd),  9R.  180 
I,  Sir  R.,  Death  of,  857 


Peel. 


National  OaUery — SuppUt^ 
e.  814  ^* 

National  Qalkry  [Edinlmrgky^Svfpljff 
c.  815 

Aidfiimi  Shiiffften$9  «•  <)«Mtioil  ((^apiaia  Bol- 
den|),Of.l 


Nbwdboatb,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Wa^nMkikiref  N. 
Aeoidento  on  Rjulways,  9R.  459 
Cotton  (India),  Address  mored,  52 
Education  (Ireland),  Address  moTed,  $ee  Bet- 
ter Report,  xi. 
Elective  Franchise,  Leave,  1164 
Population — Census,  3R.  1490 
Post  Oflk>e,  Leave,  71 

NiCHOLL,  Rt.  Hon.  J.»  Card{f, 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Com.  d,  16,  1400 

NoRMANBT,  Marqnets  of 

Cambridge,  Duke  of.  Death  o^  Answer  to  Mes- 
Mige,  1442 

NoRRBT8»  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.»  Mallaw 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland),  Com.  si.  1,  Amend. 
1280 

Norwich,  Bisbop  of 
Benefices  in  Plurality,  Com.  1064 

O'BRiEir,  Sir  L.,  Clare 
O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moved  for,  704 

O'Brien,  Mr.  Smith,  Treatment  of, 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Monsell),  151 ;  Comm.  moved 
for  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  786,  [o.  # .  A.  45,  N.  17, 
M.  28]  706 

0*CoNiiOB,  Mr.  F.»  Nottingham 

Charter,  The,  1289 

Factories,  3R.  124,  125,  126, 128 

OTlahertt,  Mr.  A.,  Oalwa^ 

O'Brien,  Mr.  S.,  Comm.  moved  for,  791 

Ormonde,  Marquess  of 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  1, 
758 

Osborne,  Mr.  B.  B.»  MtddUeex 

Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  808,   783, 

921 
Greece,  AfBurs  o£  0,  320 
Supply— NatioMl  Gallsty  (Edinburgh),  616 

Oswald,  Mr.  A.,  AyrAire 

Marriages,  3R.  add,  d.  1237 

School  EstablishmenU  (Scotland),  9R.  80 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 
Education,  Cofhm.  moved  for,  890,  841 
Factories,  Com.  d.  1,  1358, 1366, 1868 
Pipst  Oiice  Arrangements,  1056 

Oxford,  Profeuort  of — Supply ^ 

C.804 

Packs,  Mr.  0.  W.,  LeHeeeUrMre^  8. 

Malt  Tax,  Leave,  1090 

Pakington,  Sir  J.  S.,  Droftmdk 

Convict  Prisons,  8R.  1948 
County  Rates,  9a.  440 

geelesiastioM  ComipissioUi  Com.  d.  \,  11(^3, 
1115;.rf.i».ll?9 
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Palubb,  Mr.  Robert,  Berhtkire 


Palmer,  Mr.  Rouiidell,  Plymouth 

Supply — Public  Education,  947 
UniTenitief,  EngliBh  and  Irish,  1455,  1470, 
1531 

Palmerston,  YiBoount,  Tiverton 
Qnece,  Af&ira  of,  314,  877,  380,  531,  574 
Portuguese  Wines,  Chaii^s  on,  1201 
Supply — Pmofeston  of  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge, 

807 
Zollyerein,  Reooastruetion  of  the,  1876 

Parliam€n$ary  Voten,  Ac,  (Ireland)  Bill, 

L  Com.  cL  1,  747 ;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Desart), 
756  [Content  72,  Not-Content  50,  M.  22] 
776* 

d:  8,  060 :  dl  6,  961 ;  el  7,  969 ; 

d,  13,  063 ;  Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  964  [Con- 
tent 53,  Not-Content  39,  M.  14]  971 ; 

3R.  1285  ;  Bill  passed,  ib. 

Parochial  Aaessments,  Bill, 

I  Rep.  1449 

fkTOX,  Mr.  J.  W.,  LancoMhire,  N, 

Cotton  (India),  Address  moTod,  64,  65 
Westminster  Bridge,  Res.  147,  148,  149;  2R. 
777,  778 

Peohell,  Sir  G.  R.,  Brighton 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2),  2R.  119 ;  Com.  cl, 

51. 1426 
Poor  B«I(ef,  Com.  1249 

Pm,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 

Qreece,  A£Eairs  of,  674 

Peel,  Bir  B.,  Death  of , 
I.  Obeerrations  (MarqueM  of  Lansdownt),  860 

e.  Adjoorament  of  the  House  (Mr.  Hume),  855; 
(Sir  6.  Grey),  892 ;  Obserrations  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  898  ;— 

Monum$tU  to.  Address  mofed  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
1290,  1993 :  Her  Bligesty's  Answmr  to  Ad- 
dress, 1453 ; 

Report,  1419 

Peto,  Mr.  S.  M.,  Norwich 

Westminster  Bridge,  2R.  778 

Pirates  {Head  Money)  Bepeal  Bill, 

I  Royal  Assent,  326 

Pirates  (Head  Money)  Bepeal  Act  Com- 
rMncement  Bill, 

I  IR.*  326 ;  2R.»  458 ;  3R.»  ib. 

c,  IK*  478 ;  2R.*  776 ;  Eep.»  856 ;  8R.»  892 

/.  Royal  Assent,  1837 

PiOWBEir,  Mr.  W,  H,  0.,  Ifewpori  (Isle  of 
Wight) 
Borneo,  Alleged  Piracy  off,  1307 

PLwrnuSt  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  S. 
.   AttonMys'  Ctrtifloates,  Com.  oL  5, 1580 
.  K4p«aU>a  (lieUod),  Address  mpTid,  211 
Post  OfOoe,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1217 


Punirm,  Mr.  J.  E.- 

Supply— Public  EdueatUm,  948 
Westminster  Bridge,  Res.  149 

Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Bill, 

/.  2R.»  326 ;  3R.»  860 
Royal  Assent,  1337 

Police,  Metropolitan  (BMin) — Bupply, 
e.  221 

Poor  Belief  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  147;  2R.»  776 
Com.  1249 ;  el  4, 1250 
add.  d.  (Rt.  Hon.  M.  T.  Bainet),  1851 

Population — National  Census  Bill, 
c.  3R.  1419 
L  1R.»  1420 

Population  (Ireland)  —  National  Censuf 
BiU, 

e.  2R.»  101 ;  8R.»  1371 
/.  1R.»  1420 

Portland  Harbour  and  Breakwa^r  BiU, 

c.  1R.»225;  2R.»  850 

PoBTMAV,  Lord 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  2EL  1491 
Parochial  Assessmento,  Rep.  1449 

Port  Patrick  and   Donaghadee   Packet 

Stations, 
I  Question  (Marquess  of  Londoadenr)*  1389 

Portuguese  Wines,  Charges  on, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Thompson),  1991 

Post  Offiee, 
e,  Lea?e,  68 ;  Moiion  mg,  79 

Post  Offiee,  Sunday  Labour  in  the, 

I  Question  (Lord  Brougham),  189,291,396; 
(Lord  Hatberton),  1054 

e.  Motion  (Mr.  Locke),  1190;  Amend,  ib.; 
Amend,  neg,  1191 ;  Address  mored  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  1214,  [o.  a.  A.  92,  N.  233,  M.  1411 
1916 ;  Amend.  Ai\.  (llr.  F.  Mackentief, 
1217 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  ih.  [m.  q.  A.  195, 
N.  112,  M.  98]  1217;  Her  Majesty's  Apswsr, 
1375 

Powis,  Earl  of 
Benefices  in  Plurality,  Com.  1068, 1064;  8R. 
1288, 1289 

Prince  Edu)ard*s  Island — Supply, 
c.  1326 

Prisons   and    Cbnotcl   Establishment  — 
Supply, 
c.  221 

Prisons,  Superintendeitce  of—Supply^ 

c.  221 

Prisoiifrs,  MainieniaiMe  of'^Suppbtf 

c.  221 

PrMlege,  Breach  of-^IAeerpool  Corpo- 
ration Water  Works  BiU, 

I  PeUtion  (Earl  of  Eglintoun),  1422,  |532 

Pr%issia  and  D^mmairh, 
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Pnusiam  Mmi$ier*i  Siiidenee  Bitt^ 

c.  Coniideratioii  of,  995  ;  9R.*  478 

Public  Hawet  (ScoUand)^ 

I  3R*  59« 
e.  1R.»  106« 

Fu8BT,  Mr.  p.,  Berkshire 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Coniideration,  75 ;  3R. 
850,851 

Qdeex,  The,  Outrage  on  the, 

/.  Obforrations  (MarqneM  of  LMMdowne),  596 
e,  (Lord  J.  RuaseU),  004 

Railway  AudU  {No.  2)  Bill, 
*.  1R,»  147 

Bailwayi  Abandonment  Bill, 
I.  Commons'  Amends.  1984,  [Content  84,  Not- 
Content  38,  M.  4]  1985 

Bailwayit  Aecidenie  on.  Bill, 

e.  SR.*  981 
Bawdov,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 

Borneo,  Alleged  Piraey  off,  1317 
County  CoiirU  Extension,  That  the  Bill  do 
pass,  136 

Rrdbsdale,  Lord 
Beneflees  in  Plurality,  Com.  1063 
Cambridse,  Duke  o<;  Death  of  the,  1149 
County  Courts  Extension,  Com.  ck  4,  Proriio, 

1443 
ExhibiUon  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  889 
Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  3, 

060 ;  d.  16,  960 
Railways   Alwndonment,  Commons'  Amends. 

Amend.  1984 
Westmoreland,  Sheriff  of.  Appointment,  3R. 

add,  d,  397 

BiegistratMn  of  Deedi  (Ireland)  BUI, 
L  9R.  1064 

Begistration  ofJudgmentt  (Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  IR.*  1444 

Rbid,  Col.  G.  A.,  Windsor 
Army — Eduoational  Examination  of  Offioers, 
150 

Reynolds,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Education  (Ireland),  Address  mored,  916 
Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  784 
Factories,  3R.  196,  197 
Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond,  9R.  053 
Mereantile  liiarine  (No.  9),  9R.  190 

RiCARDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stohe-upon-Trewt 

Accidents  on  Railways,  9R.  457 
Mercantile  Marine  (No.  9),  Com.  d.  94, 1379 ; 
d.  97,  1375 :  d.  49, 1494 

Rice,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Dovor 

Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  911 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Ldbow  in  Hm,  19U 


Richmond,  Duke  of 

County  Courts  Extension,  Cooi.  dL  4, 144 
Factories,  9R.  1058 ;  Com.  d,  1, 1359 ;  Amend. 

1355 
High  Sheriff,  Office  of— Pririlf  ge  of  Peers,  745, 

747 

RiP05,  Bishop  of 
Factories,  Com.  €L  1, 1358 

Bochdale  Savings  Bank, 
c.  Petition  (Mr.  S.  Crawford)  1997 

Roche,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Cork  City 

Home-made  .Smrits  in  Bond,  9R.  059 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  9R.  1441 

RoDBX,  Earl  of 
Lord  Ueuteaaiioy  (Ireland)  Abolition,  475 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Shejfield 

Exhibition  of  1851— Hyde  Park,  608 

Friendly  Societies,  9R.  08 

Greece,  Affiurs  of,  109, 107, 108, 999,  967, 971, 

973,  670, 679,  600,  730 
Post  Office,  Sunday  Labour  in  the,  1109, 1916 
Prussian  Minister's  Rosidenoe,  Consideration 

of,  997 

RoMiLLT,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  General, 
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